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.  At  this  writing,  the  New  York 
Situation11  ^a^-  newspapers  are  saying  that 
the  Fusion  ticket  is  in  a  chaotic 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  its  situation — which  in  its  broader 
phases  is  treated  in  an  editorial  and  in 
special  correspondence  in  this  number — 
is  being  hourly  more  clearly  defined.  Mr. 
Whitman,  who  failed  to  receive  the  Fusion 
nomination  for  Mayor  and  was  named 
instead  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney, 
has  formally  accepted  also  the  nomination 
of  Tammany  Hall  for  the  office  of  District 
Attorney.  In  his  acceptance  he  clearly  dis- 
played his  disappointment  at  not  having  been 
selected  by  the  Fusionists  as  their  candidate 
for  Mayor.  Observers  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Tammany  Hall  cannot  be  blamed 
for  believing  that  it  has  selected  Mr.  Whitman 
for  the  District  Attorneyship  not  because  it 
desires  effective  prosecution  of  crime,  vice,  and 
graft,  but  because  it  wishes  to  remove  from 
the  rank  of  its  campaign  opponents  the  one 
man  who  could  most  successfully  attack  it 
on  the  issue  of  police  corruption.  Mr.  Mitchel, 
the  Fusion  candidate  for  Mayor,  has  formally 
declined  the  Mayoralty  nomination  tendered 
by  the  Independence  League,  the  personal 
political  association  established  and  maintained 
by  William  R.  Hearst,  the  proprietor  of  the 
yellowest  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Mitchel  declines  this  nomination 
because  the  League  has  not  included  his 
associates  on  the  Fusion  ticket.  The  com- 
mittee which  proposes  to  nominate  Mayor 
Gaynor  on  an  independent  ticket  has  made 
overtures  to  Mr.  McAneny  and  Mr.  Prender- 
gast,  of  the  Fusion  ticket.  They  should 
decline  the  offer  of  the  Gaynor  committee 
on  the  same  ground  that  Mr.  Mitchel  declined 
the  offer  of  the  Hearst  League.  It  is  the 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Whitman  should 
have  declined  the  Tammany  nomination.  We 
state  it  in  Mr.  Mitchel's  own  words : 

The  issue  in  this  municipal  campaign  is  per- 
fectly plain  and  very  simple.    It  involves  unre- 


served and  unrelenting  opposition  to  Tammany 
Hall  and  to  all  the  pernicious  influences  that 
flow  from  it,  and  the  interests  that  minister  to 
it.  In  meeting  this  issue  the  Fusion  candidates 
are  confronted,  first,  by  the  open  and  impudent 
opposition  of  Murphy  and  Tammany  Hall  itself ; 
and,  second,  by  the  hidden  and  subtle  opposi- 
tion of  those  forces  behind  the  Gaynor  candi- 
dacy that  would  weaken  the  Fusion  ticket  by 
destroying  its  unity  and  integrity  through  pick- 
ing off  candidates  from  it  for  indorsement  and 
support. 

If  the  city  government  is  Tammanyized  at 
the  November  election,  it  will  be  the  fault, 
not  of  corruptionists,  but  of-  those  respectable 
and  good  citizens  who  are  supporting  Mr. 
Whitman  and  Mr.  Gaynor  in  their  mistaken 
and  unwise  course.  Mr.  Mitchel's  position 
is  a  sound  one  from  every  point  of  view.  It 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  Fusion  Commit- 
tee in  nominating  him,  and  we  believe  it 
must  command  the  respect  of  every  man  who 
admires  consistency,  courage,  ancl  loyalty  in  a 
fight  more  than  he  does  political  expediency. 


_,  . ,  t t 7 * i  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
President  Wilson       c  rp,      ^        i      •«  ,  „ 

„i  A/r    •  of  The  Outlook  will  be 

and  Mexico 

found  a  discussion  of  the 
Mexican  situation  as  it  appears  now  that  the 
public  is  fully  informed  as  to  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  on  between  President 
Wilson  through  his  special  envoy,  ex- Governor 
John  Lind,  and  Huerta.  On  Wednesday  of  last 
week  President  Wilson  appeared  before  Con- 
gress in  person  and  read  a  special  message, 
or  address,  putting  clearly,  although  in  gen- 
eral terms  rather  than  in  detail,  the  history 
of  "  what  this  Government  has  done  and 
should  seek  to  do  in  fulfillment  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  Mexico  herself  as  a  friend  and 
neighbor,  and  to  American  citizens  whose 
lives  and  vital  interests  are  daily  affected  by 
the  distressing  conditions  which  now  obtain 
beyond  our  southern  border."  This  sen- 
tence gives  the  keynote  of  the  entire  address, 
which  in  moderate  but  evidently  sincere 
terms  urged  that  Mexico  should  be  helped 
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toward  peace  and  toward  at  least  an  attempt 
to  gain  self-government  and  reasonable  lib- 
erty. Mr.  Wilson  admitted  that  his  negotia- 
tions had  failed  for  the  minute  at  least,  but 
expressed  the  hope  and  belief  that  no  long- 
time will  elapse  before  "  we  shall  triumph  as 
the  friends  of  Mexico."  In  condensed  form, 
his  statement  of  fact  said :  Conditions  in 
Mexico  have  grown  worse,  not  better ;  the 
territory  controlled  by  Huerta  has  grown 
smaller,  not  larger  ;  the  temporary  govern- 
ment has  not  made  good  its  claims  as  a 
legitimate  government,  neither  has  it  put 
down  opposition  by  force  of  arms  ;  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  volunteer  its  good 
offices  was  apparent.  Mr.  Lind's  instruc- 
tions are  quoted  in  full.  The  practical  pro- 
gramme offered  was  as  follows  : 

A  satisfactory  settlement  seems  to  us  to  be 
conditioned  on : 

(a)  An  immediate  cessation  of  fighting 
throughout  Mexico,  a  definite  armistice  solemnly 
entered  into  and  scrupulously  observed  ; 

{b)  Security  given  for  an  early  and  free  elec- 
tion in  which  all  agree  to  take  part; 

(c)  The  consent  of  General  Huerta  to  bind 
himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  as 
President  of  the  Republic  at  this  election  ;  and 

{d)  The  agreement  of  all  parties  to  abide  by 
the  results  of  the  election,  and  co-operate  in  the 
most  loyal  way  in  organizing  and  supporting 
the  new  Administration. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
glad  to  play  any  part  in  this  settlement  or  in  its 
carrying  out  which  it  can  play  honorably  and 
consistently  with  international  right.  It  pledges 
itself  to  recognize  and  in  every  way  possible 
and  proper  to  assist  the  Administration  chosen 
and  set  up  in  Mexico  in  the  way  and  on  the 
conditions  suggested. 

These  proposals  were  rejected ;  but  the 
President  does  not  believe  that  through  mis- 
understanding Mexico  will  long  reject  our 
friendship.  Meanwhile  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
The  President's  answer  is  :  True  neutrality, 
self-restraint ;  await  a  new  opportunity  to  aid 
in  a  peaceable  solution  ;  advise  Americans 
who  can  leave  Mexico  to  do  so  ;  finally, 
exercise  the  right  established  by  the  best 
practice  of  nations,  and  forbid  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
United  States  to  any  part  of  Mexico.  This 
course  and  "  the  steady  pressure  of  moral 
force  "  will  in  the  end,  says  the  President, 
"  prevail."  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Lind  and  the  suggestions  to 
Mexico  there  is  no  mention  of  any  concrete 
act  to  be  performed  by  the  United  States  ; 
so  that  our  proposals  are  not  strictly  "  medi- 
tation," but  urgent  advice  to  the  Huerta 


Government  as  to  what  it  should  do.  There 
is,  for  instance,  no  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
half-dozen  or  so  of  insurgent  leaders  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Mexico,  fighting  without  com- 
mon organization  or  common  leadership, 
should  be  brought  into  an  arrangement  for 
temporary  peace  and  a  fair  election. 

B 

A  reply  written  by  Mexico's 
Mexico  s  Reply     c      r.J         c    ^J    T  .  . 

Secretary  of   the  Interior, 

Mr.  Gamboa,  in  behalf  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  was  laid  before  Congress  by 
President  Wilson  with  his  own  Message.  It 
is  a  voluminous  and  verbose  document,  not 
always  in  the  best  of  taste  or  temper,  although 
personally  respectful  to  Mr.  Wilson.  It  con- 
siders the  American  proposals  humiliating,  de- 
clares over  and  over  again  that  the  Provisional 
Government  is  absolutely  constitutional,  as- 
serts that  it  is  in  control  of  twenty-two  out  of 
the  twenty-seven  political  entities  of  which 
Mexico  is  made  up,  insists  that  its  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men  in  the  field  can  take 
care  of  rebellion,  resents  the  request  that  a 
free  election  should  be  held  and  that  Huerta 
should  pledge  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate 
as  uncalled  for  and  practically  as  none  of  our 
business,  asks  that  we  withhold  arms  from 
the  rebels  and  maintain  strict  neutrality  ;  and 
as  counter-proposals  requests  that  a  Mexican 
Ambassador  be  received  in  Washington  and 
a  new  Ambassador  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico — that  is,  in  effect,  recog- 
nition. But  in  subsequent  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Lind  and  Mr.  Gamboa  which 
has  been  made  public  the  latter  certainly 
indicates  a  disposition  to  negotiate  further 
and  perhaps  to  accede  to  some  of  our 
requests,  in  substance  if  not  in  form.  Thus, 
the  counter-proposals  noted  above  are  aban- 
doned altogether.  And  when  Mr.  Gamboa 
points  out  that,  under  the  Constitution,  Huerta 
could  not  be  a  candidate,  because  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  a  Cabinet  Secretary  who 
has  become  Provisional  President  from  being 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  an  election, 
it  would  seem  to  be  not  a  long  step  for 
Huerta  to  say  openly  that  he  cannot  and 
will  not  be  a  candidate.  But  cynics  point 
out  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing,  if 
Huerta  means  to  be  a  candidate,  for  him  first 
to  resign  as  Provisional  President  and  put 
another  man  in  his  place.  In  his  later  letters 
Mr.  Gamboa  bitterly  resents  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  Lind  that,  in  case  our  proposals  are 
accepted,  the  Administration  might  assure 
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merican  bankers  that  our  Government 
ould  look  with  favor  upon  an  immediate 
n  to  Mexico  to  meet  its  notoriously  press- 
g  need  of  money  for  expenses.  He  still 
maintains,  with  elaborate  and  quite  unneces- 
sary argument,  that  Mexico  must  not  forego 
her  sovereignty  ;  to  accept  the  advice  of  a 
friendly  country  without  pressure  or  threat 
of  force,  and  in  Mexico's  own  interests, 
would  be  the  wisest  possible  act  of  sover- 
eignty. 

m 

A  detailed   statement  and 

the  Philippines     aPPeal  haS  been  laid  before 
Congress  by  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Mr. 
Dean  C.  Worcester,  relating  to  slaveholding 
and  peonage  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr. 
Worcester  is  well  known  to  all  interested  in 
the  Philippines  as  the  author  of  two  or  more 
books  on  the  islands,  and  has  had  for  many 
years  special  opportunities  of  knowing  about 
conditions  in  the  islands.  The  evidence  ad- 
duced by  him  is  certainly  sufficient  to  make  a 
complete  inquiry  by  Congress  desirable.  If 
the  facts  are  as  stated,  they  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  backwardness  of  civilization  in 
the  islands  and  turnish  evidence  to  sustain 
the  position  that  complete  independence  is 
not  yet  to  be  thought  of.  The  Philippine 
Legislature  was  long  ago  asked  to  pass  an 
act  enforcing  the  Constitutional  provision  of 
the  Philippine  Bill,  under  which  government 
is  carried  on,  which  declares,  as  does  the 
United  States  Constitution  for  this  country, 
that  "  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall 
exist."  It  is  said  that  the  Philippine  legisla- 
tors hold  that  the  Spanish  law  relating  to 
kidnapping  forbade  anything*  resembling 
slavery,  and  that  no  further  legislation  was 
needed.  The  Filipino  delegate  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Quezon,  has  denied  vigorously  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  Philippines  which  resembles 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  particularly 
resents  the  charge  that  there  have  been  cases 
of  something  very  much  like  slavery  even  in 
the  city  of  Manila.  Mr.  Worcester  in  his 
report  makes  that  charge,  and  also  instances 
very  many  cases,  with  names  and  dates,  when, 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  various  provinces, 
boys  and  girls,  and  even  older  persons,  have 
been  sold  for  household  service.  For  in- 
stance, he  quotes  a  report  to  Mr.  Taft  when 
he  was  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines, 
made  by  the  native  Governor  of  the  province 
of  Isabela,  in  which  this  Governor,  while  deny- 


ing that  he  bought  slaves  for  himself,  admits 
that  others  had  done  so,  including  a  man  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  the  Province.  The 
usual  practice,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Worcester, 
is  for  the  savage  Igorrotes  to  capture  slaves 
from  remote  tribes  and  sell  them  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns.  It  is  fair  to  remember  that  in 
many  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  islands  which  make  up  the  Philippines 
a  very  low  state  of  civilization  exists  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  largest  islands  and  in 
the  large  cities,  and  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  this  subject,  as  with  the  subject  of 
polygamy  in  those  islands  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Mohammedans,  are  not  inconsiderable.  It  is 
believed  that  our  Government  will  at  once 
institute  an  investigation,  and,  if  the  facts  are 
as  alleged,  will  take  whatever  steps  are  best 
adapted  to  do  away  with  the  reproach  that 
slavery  exists  under  the  American  flag.  There 
are  two  ways  of  separating  slavery  from  the 
American  flag :  one  is  to  take  away  the  flag, 
the  other  is  to  take  away  the  slavery.  We 
believe,  and  we  think  most  Americans  believe, 
that  the  better  way  of  the  two  is  to  take 
away  the  slavery. 


m 


The  Palace  of 
Peace 


a  better 
spirit  in 


There  never  was 
statement  of  the 
which  the  world  should  work 
for  universal  peace  than  in  the  two  questions 
put  by  Mr.  Van  Swinderen,  the  retiring  Dutch 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  speech 
accepting  the  custody  of  the  Palace  of  Peace 
dedicated  at  The  Hague  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.  Turning  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  donor 
of  the  imposing  edifice,  Mr.  Van  Swinderen 
said  (to  quote  the  cable  accounts  of  the  oc- 
casion) :  "  Will  the  edifice  live  up  to  its  high- 
sounding  name  ?  No  !  Not  if  it  is  taken  to 
imply  that  its  bell  will  shortly  ring  in  the 
inauguration  of  eternal  peace — two  words 
which  are  always  out  of  place  except  when 
they  are  inscribed  over  the  entrance  gate  of 
a  cemetery."  But  he  added,  emphatically : 
"  Yes !  If  expectations  do  not  attempt  a 
flight  beyond  the  borders  of  what,  humanly 
speaking,  is  possible  of  realization."  Equally 
true  was  Mr.  Van  Swinderen's  quotation  from 
the  address  made  by  Senator  Root  when  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Pan-American  Build- 
ing at  Washington  was  laid  :  "  The  matters 
in  dispute  between  nations  are  nothing ;  the 
spirit  which  deals  with  them  is  everything." 
The  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  Peace  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Wilhelmina 
and  her  Consort,  Prince  Henry,  the  Queen 
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Mother,  and  a  large  assembly  of  distinguished 
men  from  many  nations.  The  purpose  of 
the  edifice,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
the  deed  of  gift  by  which  ten  years  ago  he 
placed  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Dutch  Government  for  the 
building,  was  to  erect  and  maintain  at  The 
Hague  a  court-house  and  library  for  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  building 
is  around  a  beautiful  garden  ;  three  of  the 
four  sides  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  fourth  to  the 
library. 

m 

On  the  night  of  April 

Recovery  of  Skeletons  12  1904,  the  RuS- 
from  the  Petropavlovsk     .      ,  -  , 

sian  battle-ship  Petro- 
pavlovsk, while  maneuvering  against  the 
blockading  fleet  of  the  Japanese  off  Port 
Arthur,  struck  a  floating  mine,  and  was  so 
seriously  injured  by  its  explosion  that  she 
sank  almost  immediately,  carrying  down 
Admiral  Makarof,  Rear- Admiral  Molas,  the 
Russian  artist  Verestchagin,  and  nearly  six 
hundred  officers  and  men.  Owing  to  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  remains  of  the 
vessel  lay — 130  fathoms — salvage  operations 
were  regarded,  for  a  long  time,  as  impracti- 
cable, and  no  attempt  was  made  either  by 
Japan  or  by  Russia  to  recover  the  bodies  of 
the  lost.  Last  spring,  however,  a  Japanese 
contractor  named  Sakurai  succeeded  in  locat- 
ing the  sunken  wreck,  by  means  of  divers, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  his  experts,  working  at 
a  depth  of  nearly  eight  hundred  feet,  entered 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  council-room  of 
the  battle-ship  and  found  there  the  remains  of 
Admiral  Makarof,  Rear-Admiral  Molas,  and 
four  other  officers  whose  skeletons  could  not 
be  identified.  The  bones  were  brought  to 
the  surface,  placed  in  caskets,  and  sent  to 
Dairen,  where  funeral  services  were  held  over 
them  in  the  Russian  Church.  Among  the 
distinguished  Japanese  and  Russian  officers 
present  were  Governor  Shirani,  Major-Gen- 
eral  Fukuda,  and  Vice-Admiral  Yakovlef,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  ill-fated  battle-ship 
when  she  sank.  The  remains  of  Vice- Admi- 
ral Molas  were  sent  to  Russia,  but  the  bones 
of  the  others  were  buried  in  the  Russian 
cemetery  at  Port  Arthur,  where  wreaths  of 
flowers  were  placed  on  the  graves  by  officers 
representing  the  navy  of  Japan.  The  artist 
Verestchagin  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  room  where  Admiral  Makarof  and  his 
officers  were  assembled  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster,  but  his  remains  may  yet  be  found 


and  identified,  although  it  is  not  often  that 
skeletons  are  recovered  from  a  depth  of  eight 
hundred  feet  in  the  open  sea,  after  the  lapse 
of  nine  years. 

m 

State  S  irit  vs  ^  here  are  cynics,  we  sup- 
Mlssou?irMud'  P°se-  who  would  hold  that 
the  feat  of  "  pulling  Mis- 
souri out  of  the  mud  "  was  as  impossible  for 
the  people  of  that  State  as  for  an  individual 
to  lift  himself  by  his  bootstraps.  "  If  you 
removed  the  mud,  where  would  be  the  State?7' 
was  the  way  a  jaundiced  traveling  man  ex- 
pressed his  disbelief  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  task  as  reported  in  the  newspapers 
at  the  conclusion  of  Governor  Major's  two 
"  Good  Road  Days  "  recently.  All  facetious- 
ness  aside,  however,  there  is  something  inspir- 
ing in  the  spectacle  of  the  people  of  a  great 
State  taking  a  double  holiday  to  join  in  a 
work  of  such  usefulness  to  all  as  repairing 
the  public  roads.  A  holiday  it  was,  indeed, 
for  the  spirit  of  jovial  helpfulness  character- 
istic of  the  old-fashioned  husking-bee  or 
house-framing  was  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
Lily-handed  clerks  and  pudgy-palmed  busi- 
ness men  swung  their  picks  as  eagerly  as  the 
farmers  and  convicts  of  the  State,  although 
the  last  had  the  prospect  of  a  fifteen  days' 
commutation  of  sentence  to  spur  them  on. 
According  to  the  press  despatches,  most  of 
the  shops  were  closed  and  there  was  little 
business  done  but  road-making  in  Missouri 
on  these  two  days.  In  St.  Louis  County, 
it  is  said,  where  solid,  well-oiled  roads  are  the 
rule,  the  zealous  citizens  satisfied  their  ardor 
in  trimming  weeds  along  the  roadside.  The 
lunches  prepared  by  the  women  of  the  State 
were  described  as  "  surpassing  the  wildest 
dreams  of  a  poor  ordinary  pick-and-shovel 
man,"  and  went  far  as  a  solace  for  blisters. 
Grave  doctors  shoveled  what  had  been  pried 
loose  by  the  picks  of  learned  judges  ;  no 
class  was  exempt  from  duty.  Practically 
every  State  Department  head  did  his  stint 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  State  Conmissioner 
of  Labor  John  T.  Fitzpatrick.  Governor 
Hodge,  of  Kansas,  crossed  the  State  line  to 
help  Governor  Major  run  a  "  grader,"  and 
became  so  enthusiastic  that  he  declared  his 
intention  of  setting  aside  two  "  Good  Road 
Days"  for  Kansas.  Governor  Major  has 
announced  that  work  was  accomplished  which 
would  have  cost  the  State  $1,500,000  if  paid 
for  under  the  usual  system.  It  is  not  so 
much  any  concrete  result  as  the  spirit  of 
Governor  Major's  innovation  that  has  the 
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most  appeal,  however.  In  these  effete  times 
a  taste  of  the  stern  life  of  our  ancestors,  when 
the  struggle  for  existence  was  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  nature,  is  bound  to  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  character.  Those  Missouri  men  and 
women  will  be  better  citizens  for  the  two 
days  they  worked  shoulder-to-shoulder  for 
the  common  weal. 

13 

Those  who   have  a  precon- 

Law'shDelay  ceived  idea  that  lawyers  are 
averse  to  any  improvement  in 
the  conditions  which  now  too  often  impede 
the  course  of  justice  should  read  the  report 
of  a  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Everett  P. 
Wheeler  is  chairman,  which  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  session  this  week  at  Montreal.  This 
report  suggests  remedies  and  formulates 
laws  to  prevent  delay  and  unnecessary 
cost  in  litigation.  It  takes  up  in  detail  the 
remedies  proposed  in  bills  now  or  recently 
before  Congress,  discusses  practically,  and 
sometimes  technically,  desirable  changes  in 
the  rules  of  equity,  changes  in  State  pro- 
cedures, the  procedure  in  jury  trial,  the  large 
subject  of  injunction,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters. As  regards  injunctions,  the  committee, 
while  strongly  disapproving  certain  pro- 
posed bills  as  they  were  originally  presented 
to  Congress,  cordially  indorses  the  act  passed 
last  March,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  when  an  injunction  is  asked  for 
suspending  or  restraining  the  enforcing  or 
execution  of  any  statute  of  a  State,  by 
restraining  the  action  of  an  officer  of  the 
State,  or  of  an  administrative  board,  the 
application  must  be  presented  ;<  to  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  a  circuit  or  district  Judge,  and  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  three  Judges,  of 
whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  or  a  circuit  Judge ; 
the  other  two  may  be  either  circuit  or  dis- 
trict Judges."  We  have  been  particularly 
interested,  however,  in  the  subject  of  "pre- 
ventive relief,"  as  explained  by  the  committee 
in  this  report.  Practically  we  have  no  such 
thing  now  in  this  country,  except  where  a 
man  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ;  but 
in  England  a  process  allows  a  court  to 
act,  so  to  speak,  in  advance,  and  thereby 
makes  unnecessary  long  and  expensive  liti- 
gation. Thus,  the  committee  points  out,  the 
only  way  to  find  out  in  this  country  what  a 
contract  means  is  to  break  it  and  then  bring 
the  matter  before  the  court.    In  England, 


on  the  other  hand,  any  person  interested 
may  bring  a  petition  before  the  court  with- 
out alleging  that  the  contract  has  been  broken, 
but  asking  that  the  court  construe  the  mean- 
ing of  the  contract  and  declare  the  rights  of 
the  persons  interested.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  England  of  wills  and  deeds.  In 
Continental  Europe  what  are  called  "  public- 
wills  "  are  more  or  less  in  vogue ;  in  this 
form  of  will  questions  of  testamentary  ca- 
pacity and  undue  influence  may  be  deter 
mined  at  the  very  time  the  will  is  made.  1 1 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  form  of  legal 
procedure  provides  a  means  of  avoiding 
delay  and  expense.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  in  this  general  direction — namely,  the 
declaration  by  authority  under  law  of  the 
meaning  and  force  of  contracts  of  various 
kinds — a  way  out  may  be  found  from  a  vast 
amount  of  objectionable  delay  in  the  civil 
courts. 

m 

.  _  .  The  meadow  in  Cen- 

A  Lesson  in  ,    ,         ,  r 

History  and  Government  tral  Park  facinS  the 
West    Drive  near 

Seventieth  Street,  in  New  York  City,  known  as 
the  Sheepfold,  presented  an  animated  appear- 
ance on  Saturday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
when  five  thousand  of  New  York  City's  chil- 
dren, under  the  direction  of  forty  leaders  of 
Park  Playgrounds,  presented,  in  costume,  by 
dances,  tableaux,  and  pantomime,  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  New  York  for  three 
centuries — 1613-1913.  After  the  Indian 
march  and  war-dance,  the  pageant  practically 
opened  with  the  scene  representing  the  pur- 
chase of  Manhattan  for  the  Dutch  by  Peter 
Minuit  (1626)  for  beads,  knives,  and  ribbons 
valued  at  $24.  Then  came  in  historic  succes- 
sion the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  to  the 
English  (1664)  ;  its  rebirth  under  the  English 
flag  as  New  York  ;  the  Colonial  period  (1700), 
represented  by  a  stately  minuet,  admirably 
rendered;  the  Slave  period  (1701),  with  its 
Pickaninny  Dance  to  the  music  of  the  always 
popular  "  Dixie,"  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
"  Suwanee  River;"  the  Revolutionary  period, 
with  the  "  March  of  the  Boys  of  1776."  ex- 
cellently done  ;  the  Evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  English  and  General  Washington's 
farewell  of  his  officers  (1783).  The  dances 
indicating  the  flood  of  immigration  into  this 
country  by  the  Irish  and  Germans  (1800)  and 
by  the  Italians  and  Russians  (1870-1880^ 
were  given  with  spirited  animation  by  children 
displaying  in  their  faces  and  forms  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  races  they  were  portraying. 
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Then  came  in  rapid  succession  tableaux  indi- 
cating the  growth  of  Greater  New  York. 
The  Grand  Rally,  when  the  five  thousand 
children  gathered  around  the  flag,  pledging 
their  allegiance  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  was 
a  satisfactory  ending  to  a  pleasant  afternoon, 
profitable  for  young  and  old  alike.  The  work 
done  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  those  who 
planned  the  pageant  and  on  the  instructors 
and  the  performers,  and  ought  to  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  attainment  of  that  unity 
of  spirit  and  practice  which  must  underlie 
successful  popular  government  in  our  great 
cosmopolitan  cities.  It  is  the  second  big 
pageant  of  its  kind  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  present  Park  Commissioner. 

S3 

A  R.  ^  Like  a  romance  reads  the  story  of 
Old  Age  tne  career  °f  Lord  Strathcona, 
who,  acccording  to  despatches  from 
( )ttawa,  Canada,  has  announced  his  intention 
of  resigning  his  post  as  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  to  England  when  he  reaches 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-four,  early  next  year. 
Whoever  has  read  his  biography  has  not 
missed  anything  of  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Dominion  for  the  past  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  Queen  Victoria  had  just  been 
crowned  when  Donald  Smith,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  left  his  home  in  Morayshire,  Scot- 
land, relinquishing  the  prospect  of  an  easy  life 
in  the  East  Indian  service  to  take  his  chances 
with  adventure  in  the  wild  and  isolated  prov- 
inces which  are  now  the  Dominion  ;  and 
since  that  day  when  the  youth  who  is  now 
Lord  Strathcona  threw  in  his  lot  with  these 
provinces  he  has  shared  all  their  vicissitudes 
and  more  than  any  other  man,  perhaps, 
been  responsible  for  their  development.  As 
a  trader  and  factor  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  he  gained  that  familiarity  with  the 
denizens  of  the  wild  northwest  regions  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead  later  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
Red  River  Rebellion.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection, said  of  Donald  Smith,  "  His  word 
was  law  in  all  that  wide  region."  Perhaps 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Provinces  of  this 
far-seeing  Scot  was  consummated  when  he 
drove  the  last  spike  in  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  realized  his  dream  of  a  United 
Canada.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  said  that 
"  only  the  pluck,  energy,  and  determination 
of  Lord  Strathcona  carried  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  success."  The  future 
lord  also  backed  up  James  J.  Hill  in  secur- 


ing the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  Winni- 
peg is  a  monument  to  his  foresight.  After 
years  of  service  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  when  most  men 
are  ready  to  retire,  he  accepted  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  High  Commissionership  to 
England,  which  he  has  held  continuously 
despite  changes  in  administrations.  Sixty 
years  after  Donald  Smith  left  his  home  for 
Canada  he  was  made  Lord  Strathcona  by 
the  Queen  who  had  just  mounted  to  the 
throne  when  he  left  England.  Lord  Strath- 
cona ascribes  his  remarkable  health  and 
longevity  to  his  devotion  to  work.  "  Provi- 
dence has  favored  me  with  a  good  constitu- 
tion," he  once  said.  "  Then  I  have  had 
plenty  of  work  to  do  all  my  life,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  that  is  the  best  thing  for  keep- 
ing a  man  well  and  strong." 

E9 

Target  Practice     °n    the    Cl'CSt    °f    *  gl*eat 
three-sided  mound  of  earth 

is  perched  a  gray  box  on  stilts.  Grouped  in 
and  around  the  box  a  dozen  officers  are 
standing,  their  eyes  on  the  distant  channel 
that  leads  in  from  the  ocean  to  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  world.  Over  against  the 
trees  in  the  background  is  a  row  of  these 
box-like  buildings,  mounted  upon  huge  black 
cylinders  of  iron.  Here,  too,  through  the  long 
slits  that  are  cut  just  under  the  eaves  can  be 
seen  faces,  and,  if  one  looks  closely,  the  end 
of  an  instrument  that  might  be  a  transit 
built  for  Gargantua.  Inclosed  and  sheltered 
from  the  bay  by  the  sharp-angled,  grass- 
covered  banks  of  the  great  earthen  parapet 
is  a  sunken  court,  walled  and  paved  with 
concrete.  Within  this  depression  perhaps  a 
hundred  men.  as  unmartial  in  appearance  as 
the  mechanics  in  a  modern  factory,  clad  in 
loose-fitting  uniforms  of  dirty  blue ,  are 
lounging.  Here,  too,  crouched  on  turn-tables, 
are  four  great  thick-lipped  mortars,  blunt  of 
nose,  squat  of  frame,  impressive  from  their 
latent  power  and  perfection  of  line.  Sud- 
denly on  the  great  bare  flagstaff  that  towers 
above  the  trees  a  red  pennant  rises.  The 
soldiers,  lounging  no  longer,  swarm  to  their 
mortars.  The  half- ton  projectiles  are  lifted 
on  cranes,  dropped  on  carriages,  and  rolled 
into  position.  The  great  breech-blocks  are 
swung  open,  the  projectiles  shoved  home 
with  a  deep-sounding  tsung,"  the  powder 
rushed  from  the  magazine  at  the  last  pos- 
sible moment  is  seated  with  a  careful  push, 
and  the  breech-blocks  swung  to  and  locked 
almost  too  quickly  for  the  eye  to  follow. 
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Then  the  four  mortars  are  turned,  their  ex- 
pectant muzzles  lifted  high  in  the  air,  to 
await  the  direction  tor  aiming  the  trial  shot 
and  the  command  to  fire.  Three  bells  are 
heard,  and  on  the  third  a  great  leaping  flare 
shoots  upward,  the  earth  shakes,  a  hot  blast 
of  air  sweeps  backwards  over  the  pit,  a 
whistling  as  of  an  army  of  rockets  comes  out 
of  the  sky,  and  high  overhead,  silhouetted 
against  the  clouds,  a  black  dot  mounts  and 
melts  to  nothing.  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
seconds  pass,  and  where  the  water  of  the 
Sound  meets  the  hazy  horizon  a  white  plume 
leaps  upward  and  disappears.  Around  a  dis- 
tant point  of  land  comes  a  tug  towing  a 
white,  tent-like  target  some  five  hundred 
yards  astern.  Again  and  again  at  intervals 
of  thirty  seconds  come  the  flash,  the  deafen- 
ing report,  and  far  in  the  distance  the  spurt- 
ing column  of  water.  Were  the  target  a 
battle-ship,  its  guns  would  have  long  since 
been  silenced. 

B 

What  does  this  target  prac- 
tice mean  ?  To  the  civilian 
it  is  a  superb  spectacle,  fraught  with  stupen- 
dous possibilities,  which  he  glimpses  accord- 
ing to  the  power  of  his  individual  imagination. 
The  secrets  of  the  little  gray  box-like  sighting 
towers  filled  with  keen-eyed  men  and  instru- 
ments that  have  strayed  out  of  the  world  of 
astronomy  into  the  world  of  war  are  not  his 
to  fathom.  Nor  can  he  do  more  than  guess 
at  even  that  trained  efficiency  masked  in  the 
slouchy  service  uniforms  of  the  private  sol- 
diers. To  the  officer  this  target  practice  is 
the  one  judge  to  which  in  times  of  peace  he 
can  submit  his  life-work  for  appraisal.  This 
problem  is  not  for  the  civilian  to  solve  ;  it  is 
for  the  civilian  to  supply  him  with  the  tools  of 
his  trade — with  arms  and  men.  As  to  how 
well  our  civilian  government  has  performed 
this  duty  towards  our  coast  defense  service 
opinions  differ.  Across  the  channel  from 
the  fort  we  have  sketched  can  be  seen 
the  parapet  of  another  fort  commanding  a 
strategic  point  on  our  approach  to  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  Its  great  twelve-inch  guns 
are  manned  with  a  squad  just  large  enough 
to  keep  them  clean.  The  four  mortars  we 
described  were  served  by  but  one  company 
of  men,  where  three  companies  would  be 
required  in  war.  Soon  the  forts  at  Panama, 
at  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  will  still  fur- 
ther reduce  the  number  of  men  available  for 
the  defense  of  our  own  coasts.  An  absurd 
enlistment  law,  enacted  for  political  purposes 


Lawn  Tennis 


and  reasons  of  false  economy,  has  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  persuade  men  to  enter 
the  army.  Common  sense  certainly  demands 
that  we  be  at  least  able  to  work  the  tools  of 
war  which  we  at  present  possess.'  Without 
men  our  coast  defenses  are  like  f  actories  with 
idle  looms.  To  change  the  figure,  an  army 
is  an  insurance  policy  against  war.  The 
Nation  owes  it  to  itself  to  keep  its  policy  paid 
up  to  date. 

& 

As  a  fitting  climax  for  three 
months  of  as  strenuous  and 
brilliant  work  as  devotees  of  lawn  tennis  can 
remember,  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  has  again 
won  the  American  championship.  Formerly  the 
champion  of  one  year  was  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  standing  aside  until  the  All-Comers' 
Tournament  of  the  next  year  was  finished  ; 
then  the  champion  was  called  upon  to  play 
the  winner  of  that  tournament,  or  by  default 
concede  the  championship  to  him.  Now  the 
rule  requires  the  champion  to  enter  the  tourna- 
ment like  any  other  aspirant.  McLoughlin 
was  thus  a  "  playing- through  champion."  He 
played  through  the  tournament  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  and  won  the  final  match  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week.  Readers  of  The  Outlook 
will  remember  the  part  taken  by  this  young 
Californian  in  the  matches  against  Australia, 
Germany,  and  England  for  the  Davis  Trophy, 
and  the  magnificent  showing  which  he  made 
in  his  fight  for  the  championship  of  England. 
In  the  finals  at  Newport,  which  has  witnessed 
so  many  historic  struggles  for  the  American 
championship,  McLoughlin  met  his  teammate 
of  the  Davis  Cup  series.  R.  Norris  Williams, 
of  Philadelphia.  Like  McLoughlin,  Williams 
belongs  to  that  younger  generation  of 
tennis  players  which  has  come  into  promi- 
nence with  such  disconcerting  rapidity. 
Williams  proved  to  be  McLoughlin's  most 
formidable  antagonist.  He  handled  his 
opponent's  terrific  service  with  comparative 
confidence,  yet,  despite  this,  succeeded  in 
winning  but  one  set  out  of  the  four  played. 
This  set,  the  second  of  the  match,  was  the 
only  one  lost  by  McLoughlin  during  the 
progress  of  the  tournament.  The  score  of 
the  final  match  follows  :  6-4,  5-7,  6—3,  6—1. 

m 

„ '        ,         The  fourteenth  annual 
Ihe  National  r  XT 

Negro  Business  League  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business 
League,  recently  held  at  Philadelphia,  has 
served  to  call  attention  again  to  the  steady 
progress  which  the  Negro  race  in  all  parts  of 
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the  country  is  making  in  farming,  in  business, 
and  in  the  trades.  Probably  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  has  there  come  together 
so  large  an  audience  of  respectable  and  sub- 
stantial colored  citizens  as  gathered  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  in  Philadelphia,  to  listen 
to  I  )r.  Booker  T.  Washington's  annual  address 
to  the  Business  League  and  the  colored  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting  and  at 
all  other  sessions  of  the  League  this  year 
special  effort  was  made  to  emphasize  the 
opportunities  that  are  open  to  the  Negro  in 
the  small  towns  and  on  the  farms  of  the 
South.  The  number  of  Negro  farmers  who 
have  risen  to  the  position  of  plantation  owners 
has  measurably  increased  within  recent  years, 
and  the  stories  of  the  successes  which  these 
men,  starting  with  no  capital  and  little  educa- 
tion, have  made  can  hardly  fail  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  younger  generation, 
many  of  whom  in  our  Northern  cities  are 
making  a  mean  living  as  porters  and  window- 
washers  or  in  some  other  dependent  position. 
As  indicating  the  progress  which  Negroes  are 
making  in  the  higher  forms  of  commerce  and 
corporate  business,  there  was  recorded  at 
this  meeting  the  completion,  in  the  Negro 
town  of  Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi,  of  the 
first  cottonseed  oil  mill  erected  and  controlled 
by  Negroes,  and  the  establishment  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  of  the  Standard  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  first  insurance  company  organized 
by  Negroes  and  conducted  under  the  safe- 
guards and  regulations  of  the  old-line  com- 
panies for  whites.  In  order  to  complete  this 
oil  mill  and  establish  this  insurance  company 
Negroes  have  had  to  bring  together  in  each 
case  a  sum  of  money  something  over  $100,- 
000.  The  fact  that  this  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony that  was  offered  as  to  the  character  of 
these  enterprises  and  the  men  who  are  con- 
ducting them,  is  a  very  proper  subject  for 
congratulation  not  only  to  the  black  people 
in  every  part  of  the  country  but  to  the  many 
white  people  who  are  watching  with  interest 
and  sympathy  the  struggle  of  the  race  to 
rise.  The  National  Business  League,  in  bring- 
ing together  every  year  representatives  of 
the  solid,  substantial,  and  successful  members 
of  the  race,  is  performing  a  service  not  merely 
to  the  colored  people  but  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  well,  as  Mr.  Wanamaker  remarked 
in  his  speech  to  the  League,  and  as  every 
good  merchant  knows,  "  to  show  your  goods," 
and  there  is  no  better  answer  to  the  attempts 
that  are  sometimes  made  to  depreciate  the 


Negro  race  and  limit  its  opportunities  for 
advancement  than  the  showing  which  the 
meetings  of  this  League  make  from  year  to 
year  of  steady,  silent  progress  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  There  will  be  many  attempts 
this  year,  when  the  Negro  people  are  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  eman- 
cipation, to  show,  in  expositions  and  other- 
wise, the  progress  of  the  race  ;  but  the  Negro 
Business  League  is  an  annual  exposition  of 
the  progress  of  the  race,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  that  it  not  only  exhibits  the  prog- 
ress but  it  shows  the  men  who  are  making  it. 


An  International 
Prophet 


Among  the  books  on  the 
United  States  there  are 
two  which  have  already 
become  classics  in  the  sense  of  being  stand- 
ard works  of  high  authority  and  of  perma- 
nent importance,  and  both  books  were  written 
by  foreigners.  "  'The  American  Common- 
wealth "  is  already  the  foremost  text-book  on 
American  institutions,  and  its  author  is  one 
of  the  few  men  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  international  matters.  He  has 
the  candor  of  mind,  the  breadth  of  sympathy 
and  of  knowledge,  which  make  him  an  intelli- 
gent observer  and  critic  of  foreign  peoples. 
Most  people  have  definite  opinions  of  the 
English,  Germans,  French,  and  Japanese, 
which  rest  on  the  slenderest  basis  of  knowl- 
edge and  are  not  opinions  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word  ;  they  are  mere  prejudices. 
There  is  still  in  this  country  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance  about  other  countries,  and  igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  hatred.  In  a  recent 
debate  in  Congress  a  member  spoke  of  the 
"  Japanese  pigtails  ;"  his  knowledge  of  Japan 
was  evidently  confined  to  China !  Several 
years  ago,  in  conversation  with  an  American, 
two  delightful  old  English  women  insisted 
that  slavery  had  only  recently  been  abolished 
in  Massachusetts.  This  incident  is  offset  by 
the  inquiry  of  an  American  in  Westminster 
Abbey:  "To  what  denomination  does  this 
church  belong  ?"  The  newspapers  ought  to 
dispel  the  illusions  of  ignorance,  but  un- 
fortunately they  often  confirm  national  preju- 
dices instead  of  dissipating  them.  There  is 
no  material  which  a  sensational  newspaper 
seizes  with  such  enthusiasm  and  uses  with 
such  malicious  skill  as  incidents  and  situa- 
tions which  excite  national  animosity.  This 
is  the  easiest  form  of  editorial  writing,  and 
the  greater  the  ignorance  of  the  writer  the 
more  effective  is  his  effort  to  arouse  slumber- 
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ing  hatred.  The.  narrow  local  feeling  still 
survives  from  the  days  when  the  thirteen 
colonies  had  only  the  slowest  methods  of 
communication  and  were  suspicious  of  one 
another.  To  some  New  Yorkers  the  West 
is  full  of  people  whose  ideas  of  finance  are 
of  a  primitive  looseness,  and  to  some  good 
people  beyond  the  Mississippi  New  York 
is  a  den  of  stock  gamblers.  And  when 
it  comes  to  foreign  countries  the  ignorance 
is  still  more  dense  and  the  prejudices  still 
more  unjus  and  misleading.  We  are  only  in 
the  dawn  of  international  knowledge, and  those 
who  have  attained  what  Dr.  N.  M.  Butler 
has  happily  called  "  the  International  Mind  " 
are  the  prophets  of  a  new  and  happier  day. 

B 

In  no  field  is  this  ignorance  more 
E  VVest"*  ^ense  anc*  dangerous  than  in  the 
es  relations  between  the  East  and 
West.  Striking  differences  of  habits  of  life 
and  thought,  great  distances,  and  the  habit  of 
exploiting  the  East  for  commercial  purposes, 
furnish  rich  material  for  the  fostering  of 
suspicion,  animosity,  and  racial  dislike.  It  is 
fortunate  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Bryce's  ability 
and  intelligence  helps  to  dissipate  the  clouds 
of  misunderstanding  and  let  in  the  light. 
The  author  of  "  The  American  Common- 
wealth "  is  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  new 
age,  and  a  speech  recently  made  in  Tokyo 
and  reported  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Japan 
Advertiser "  has  a  refreshing  insight  and 
tone  of  human  feeling  : 

He  said  that  he  had  never  believed  in  an 
antagonism  of  the  East  and  the  West.  He 
thought  the  East  needed  the  West  and  the  West 
needed  the  East,  and  every  nation  needed  every 
other  nation  commercially,  for  the  exchange  of 
products  which  was  one  of  the  best  foundations 
upon  which  to  rear  international  friendship. 
We  needed  to  know  th  e  truth  in  order  to  under- 
stand human  nature  in  its  entirety,  the  best  of 
human  nature,  the  grandeur  of  human  nature, 
the  progress  which  human  nature  had  made 
from  primitive  man  to  its  present  state.  We 
needed  to  know  one  another's  history,  national 
character,  the  qualities  and  powers  of  human 
nature  under  whatever  guise  or  form  they  might 
appear,  and  in  whatsoever  different  phenomena 
they  might  be  conceived.  And  all  this,  in  the 
large  sense,  it  was  the  duty  and  the  business  of 
the  press  to  endeavor  to  present,  and  he  did  hope 
that  the  press  would  feel  that  along  with  their 
great  power  there  went  the  responsibility  of 
endeavoring  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible 
all  differences  between  nations,  and  that  each 
nation  should  endeavor  to  appreciate  what  was 
best  in  the  other  in  order  that  we  might  all  feel 
that  we  were  laboring  for  the  common  good  of 
mankind.  We  had  come  to  a  period  in  the 
history  of  nations  in  which  every  nation  was  in 


touch  with  every  other,  and  we  were  called  upon 
now  more  than  at  any  other  time — although  we 
had  always  been  so  called — but  we  were  called 
upon  more  distinctly  now  because  we  were  in 
closer  contact,  to  endeavor  to  further  the  cause 
of  peace  and  good  feeling  among  nations,  which 
was  the  greatest  cause  of  all. 

B 

Artistic  as  well  as  indus- 
The  Value  of  Music   trial  circles  in  France  have 
in  factories         ,  .  , 

been  aroused  to  lively  dis- 
cussion over  the  declaration  of  M.  Jaques 
Vernes,  the  great  financier  and  manufac- 
turer, that  the  French  people  were  falling  be- 
hind in  industrial  efficiency,  because  the  work- 
man no  longer  sang  at  his  bench.  M.  Vernes 
has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  national  move- 
ment to  revive  music  in  mills,  workshops, 
and  on  all  governmental  works  in  the  Repub- 
lic. His  efforts  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  French  Government.  He  argues  that 
it  was  through  the  rhythmic  movements  of 
singing  and  dancing  that  the  French  work- 
men enabled  the  nation  to  hold  dominance 
in  many  of  the  great  industries  of  the  past. 
He  says,  in  speaking  on  this  subject :  "As 
rhythm  is  the  principal  base  in  all  music,  I 
have  decided  to  introduce  music  in  all  the 
industries  with  which  I  am  connected.  I 
tried  it  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  we  built  many 
roads  and  bridges.  The  result  was  simply 
amazing.  I  took  a  squad  of  workmen,  and 
on  the  days  they  sang  they  did  better  work, 
were  in  a  better  humor,  and  were  far  less 
fatigued  than  on  days  they  did  not  sing.  And 
I  noticed  that  from  the  singing  workmen 
there  came  fewer  complaints.  I  verily  believe 
that  music  is  an  effective  remedy  for  many 
of  the  present  ills  of  labor.  The  supreme 
hardship  of  most  labor  is  physical  and  mental 
fatigue,  which  results  from  a  lack  of  rhythm  of 
action.  I  am  convinced  that  the  source  of 
much  of  the  discontent  and  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  strikes  are  to  be  found  here.  But  let  me 
add  that  I  would  not  introduce  ragtime  music 
or  tango  dancing  among  workmen  to  lighten 
their  labor.  I  want  to  revive  the  time 
when  every  workman  sang  at  his  bench.'' 
M.  Vernes  also  thinks  that  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  as  exemplified  in  Paris  by 
American  methods  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  in  France.  WThile  it  has  taught  the 
nation  much,  it  is  in  conflict  with  its  nature. 
A  counteracting  influence  is  needed,  and  he 
believes  he  has  found  it  in  songs  for  the 
workers.  Some  American  manufacturers  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Vernes  that  music 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  workman  at  his  bench. 
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Mud  Baths  or 
the  Jail? 


and  that  perhaps  it  is  as  much  needed  here 
as  in  France,  but  they  think  that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  get  workers  in  our  big  mills 
and  factories  to  sing  than  in  France.  The 
French  workingmen  are  more  homogeneous, 
they  are  more  given  to  humming  airs  at 
work  or  play,  and  a  French  song  is  more 
contagious.  But  if  we  needed  evidence 
of  the  great  value  of  music  in  labor,  the 
habits  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
would  furnish  it.  All  the  railways  of  that 
section  have  been  built  under  the  inspi- 
ration and  rhythmic  swing  of  Negro  melo- 
dies, and  the  tobacco  factories  in  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  are  run  by 
Negro  music.  It  was  said  that  Negroes 
failed  as  operators  in  a  North  Carolina  cotton 
mill  some  years  ago  because  they  could  not 
hear  their  voices  above  the  roar  of  the  ma- 
chinery. Foremen  encourage  them  to  sing 
even  while  paving  streets  in  Southern  cities. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  Negro  does 
not  sing  as  much  as  he  used  to. 

m 

The  farmers  and  working 
people  of  China,  who  have 
long  been  at  the  mercy  of 
local  and  provincial  politicians  and  have 
suffered  all  kinds  of  extortion  at  their  hands, 
are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  power  of 
protecting  themselves  by  co-operation.  The 
organization  of  a  Mutual  Protection  Society 
in  the  town  of  Hsienhsien,  in  the  province  of 
Chihli,  is  significant  of  the  spread  of  a  new 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  government  through 
a  country  which  has  hitherto  endured  gov- 
ernment as  an  inevitable  evil  and  has  just 
begun  to  think  of  it  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  general  welfare.  The  farmers  and  fisher- 
men who  have  organized  this  society  in 
Hsienhsien,  suspecting  that  the  local  educa- 
tional authorities  and  the  District  Council 
were  imposing  taxes  which  were  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  benefits  returned,  made 
an  investigation  in  approved  Western  fashion 
and  discovered  that  large  sums  had  been 
collected  for  public  projects  which  had  not 
been  put  through.  A  recent  disastrous  flood 
was  due  to  the  failure  to  carry  out  certain 
work  on  a  neighboring  river  for  which  the 
funds  had  been  provided,  and  the  officials 
have  been  enjoying  festivities  and  "  joy 
rides  "  at  public  expense.  The  inquisitive 
people,  having  started  on  these  investigations, 
went  so  far  as  to  inspect  the  accounts  kept 
by  the  officials,  an  almost  unprecedented 
event  in  China.    The  result  has  been,  on  the 


legal  side,  the  presentation  of  charges  against 
the  offending  officials  and,  on  the  emotional 
side,  the  beating  of  one  of  the  guilty  men, 
the  removal  of  his  clothing,  and  his  subjection 
to  a  mud  bath — a  form  of  punishment  which 
has  an  obvious  symbolic  fitness.  Americans 
will  be  interested  to  know  which  form  of 
punishment  proves  most  effective.  Many 
municipal  thieves  in  this  country  have  suf- 
fered both  penalties ;  the  newspapers  have 
given  them  mud  baths  and  the  courts  have 
sent  them  to  the  penitentiary. 

B 

For  several  years  past 
Training  Their  Own     lhe  ]eaders  of  the  edu- 
bmployees  ,  , 

cational     world  have 

been  calling  for  an  advance  along  the  line  of 
vocational  education.  The  remarkable  results 
achieved  through  the  "  continuation  schools  " 
of  the  German  Empire  for  more  than  forty 
years  have  furnished  the  best  arguments  for 
the  advocates  of  the  system.  At  last  the 
public  mind  is  beginning  to  waken,  until  now 
practically  every  great  National  organization 
— commercial,  industrial,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic, in  addition  to  educational  bodies — has 
given  its  support  to  the  attempts  made  in 
Congress  to  secure  grants  from  the  National 
treasury  for  vocational  education.  ^The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  at  one  end  of  the 
list  and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers at  the  other  have  joined  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  demanding  this  advance  in  our 
system  of  public  school  education.  While 
the  great,  slow-moving  public  has  been  mak- 
ing up  its  mind,  certain  great  business  inter- 
ests— which  could  not  wait — have  been  busy 
training  their  own  employees.  At  the  very 
opposite  pole  to  all  sentimentalism  or  pseudo- 
philanthropy  stands  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools,  which  holds  its 
first  annual  convention  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 16  to  19.  The  corporations  which 
are  banded  together  in  this  effort  to  edu- 
cate their  own  employees  are  frankly  and 
openly  committed  to  the  principle  that  it  pays 
the  company  in  dollars  and  cents  to  educate 
its  workmen  in  order  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency. Some  of  the  companies  have  been 
offering  night  school  courses  to  their  own  em- 
ployees for  years  ;  others  have  more  recently 
opened  schools  for  the  instruction  of  their 
apprentices  or  salesmen,  compelling  them  to 
attend  during  the  working  day  and  paying 
them  for  the  time  spent  in  school ;  while  still 
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other  companies  look  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  grade  technical  courses  to 
be  offered  free  to  their  employees.  The  list 
of  the  corporations  associated  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  notable  one.  Among  others  there 
are  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  Public  Service  Corpo- 
ration of  New  Jersey,  and  many  others,  repre- 
senting more- than  two  billion  dollars  capital 
and  affecting  the  welfare  of  230,000  em- 
ployees. Universities  and  colleges  have  recog- 
nized the-  movement  as  a  link  long  sought 
between  institutions  of  learning  and  the  busi- 
ness world.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  such 
men  as  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  inventor  ;  Dr. 
Lee  Galloway,  of  New  York  University,  and 
others,  have  been  elected  officers  in  the  new 
movement  that  may  become  the  means  of 
modifying  our  entire  educational  system.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools  to  u  render  new  corpo- 
ration schools  successful  from  the  start,  by 
warning  them  against  the  pitfalls  into  which 
others  have  fallen,  and  to  provide  a  forum 
where  corporation  school  officers  may  inter- 
change experiences  and  so  improve  the  instruc- 
tion in  their  respective  institutions."  Alto- 
gether the  movement  is  a  most  helpful  and 
promising  one. 

& 

Since    the    revelation  of 
A  School  for       shocking     conditions  in 
Delinquent  Boys  t>      i  i       rv    •  r 

"  the  Brooklyn  Disciplinary 

Training  School  for  Boys,  following  the  inves- 
tigations four  years  ago  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  latter  inquiry  at  the  instigation 
of  Governor  Hughes,  the  improvement  in 
conditions  at  the  institution  has  been  very 
gratifying.  As  the  result  of  those  investiga- 
tions, it  will  be  remembered,  the  Superinten- 
dent and  the  House  Mother  were  discharged 
and  the  directors  of  the  school  removed, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Byk, 
whose  complaints  led  to  the  expose'.  The 
immorality  then  exposed  apparently  exists  no 

Sore,  and  other  reforms  have  been  accom- 
.  ished.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, if  the  two  hundred  or  more  boys  in  the 
school  on  commitment  from  the  Children's 
Courts  for  juvenile  delinquency  are  to  be 
given  a  fair  chance  for  development.  The 
present  buildings  at  Fifty-eighth  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  are  described  by 
Mr.  Byk  as  "  dilapidated  firetraps.  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school."  Two 


years  ago  at  his  recommendation  the  city 
appropriated  $75,000  for  the  purchase 
of  300  acres  for  a  new  site  at  Melville, 
Long  Island,  where  it  was  planned  to 
erect  ten  or  more  cottages  and  put  twenty 
boys  in  each  under  the  care  of  a  respon- 
sible man  and  his  wife,  to  act  as  house 
father  and  house  mother.  Most  of  the  boys 
come  from  homes  which  they  are  only  too 
glad  to  leave,  or  from  no  homes  at  all,  and 
this  cottage  system  would  fill  a  long-felt  want. 
The  boys  would  get  wholesome  exercise  in 
the  open  air  through  work  on  the  farm,  in 
addition  to  the  recreation  which  they  now  find 
in  the  carpentry,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and 
printing  shops  of  the  establishment.  But 
unexpected  opposition  was  encountered  from 
politicians  who  wanted  the  boys  committed 
to  sectarian  institutions  in  which  they  had  an 
interest.  Last  winter  Mr.  Byk  succeeded  in 
killing  in  committee  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
school,  but  enemies  of  the  institution  per- 
severed, and  recently  the  city  revoked  the 
appropriation.  This  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
that  the  school  be  abolished  on  December  31, 
1913,  its  functions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  the  House  of 
Refuge,  and  private  religious  institutions. 
In  a  brief  submitted  to  Mayor  Gaynor  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Brooklyn 
school,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the'  State  Train- 
ing School  will  not  be  completed  for  a  year 
and  will  then  be,  like  the  House  of  Refuge,  a 
place  for  iong-term  offenders  and  hardened 
juveniles,  whereas  the  boys  sent  to  the 
Brooklyn  school  are  not  hardened  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  nevertheless 
delinquents,  and  it  would  no  more  do  to  put 
them  with  the  truants  in  private  establish- 
ments than  to  put  smallpox  cases  in  an  acci- 
dent ward.  Lastly,  the  private  schools  have 
refused  to  accept  such  short-term  cases,  and 
the  Magistrates  of  the  Children's  Courts 
have  gone  on  record  unanimously  as  favor- 
ing the  retention  of  the  Brooklyn  Disciplinary 
Training  School  or  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  substitute. 

m 

Few  great  discoveries  are  made 
by  chance — most  of  them  are 
due  to  long  and  persistent  work 
directed  toward  the  end  in  view.  The  latest 
example  of  the  latter  kind  is  the  recently 
announced  discovery  of  Dr.  George  E.  Hale. 
Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observa- 
tory in  California,  that  the  sun  is  a  magnet. 


The  Sun  a 
Magnet 
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For  many  years  observers  of  total  eclipses  of 
our  great  luminary  had  noted  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  rays  of  the  solar  corona, 
the  beautiful  pearly  halo  surrounding  the  sun, 
which  can  be  seen  only  during  the  fleeting 
moments  of  totality.  These  luminous  rays 
are  arranged  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  lines  of  iron  filings  in  the  well-known 
laboratory  experiment  showing  the  lines  of 
force  around  a  magnet.  This  appearance 
led  to  the  surmise  that  the  sun  had  magnetic 
properties.  Surmise,  however,  is  one  thing 
and  proof  another.  The  recent  work  of  Dr. 
Hale  has  now  supplied  the  latter.  The  proof 
is  long  and  technical.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  depends  upon  certain  peculiar  properties 
in  the  vibrations  of  light,  if  the  source  of  the 
light  is  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet. 
These  peculiarities  are  shown  when  the  light 
is  passed  through  an  instrument  called  a 
spectrograph,  which  analyzes  the  light  into 
its  constituent  colors  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  formation  of  a  rainbow.  This  band  of 
color  is  photographed,  and  the  departure  of 
the  colors  from  their  normal  positions  fur- 
nishes the  evidence.  In  this  instance  the 
change  in  the  colors  of  sunlight  from  their 
normal  positions  was  exceedingly  slight.  It 
was  necessary  to  measure  distances  only  a 
small  traction  of  the  thickness  of  a  hair.  The 
work  was  begun  five  years  ago ;  but  the  bes: 
appliances  of  that  time  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  give  consistent  results.  New 
apparatus  was  then  designed  and  built.  This 
included  a  vertical  telescope  150  feet  in 
height  and  a  spectrograph  75  feet  long,  the 
latter  being  placed  in  an  underground  cham- 
ber of  constant  temperature.  After  the  new 
equipment  has  been  set  up,  the  work  was 
resumed.  Every  effort  was  made  to  guard 
against  error  in  securing  the  photographic 
observations,  as  it  was  recognized  that  the 
quantities  to  be  determined  were  exceedingly 
small,  and  that  the  slightest  error  in  instru- 
mental adjustment  might  either  mask  them 
entirely  or  else  give  fictitious  results.  Finally, 
after  hundreds  of  plates  had  been  used  and 
measured  with  infinite  care,  the  end  of  the 
preliminary  work  was  reached  and  the  dis- 
covery announced  this  summer.  But,  just  as 
every  great  piece  of  work  requires  time  and 
care  for  its  perfection,  so  this  one  will  demand 
additional  years  of  painstaking  effort  before 
the  magnetic  properties  of  the  sun  are  fully 
known.  However,  even  this  preliminary  work 
has  shown  more  than  the  mere  fact  that  the 
sun  is  a  great  spherical  magnet.    In  the 


course  of  the  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  solar  magnetic  poles  are  near  the  poles 
of  rotation,  possibly  much  nearer  than  the 
corresponding  poles'  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  sun  attracts 
the  same  end  of  the  compass-needle  as  the 
earth's  north  magnetic  pole.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  new  discovery  is  difficult  to 
estimate  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  recent  years.  It  may,  for  example, 
lead  to  the  explanation  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism— a  problem  which  has  been  baffling 
the  scientific  world  for  centuries.  Its  greatest 
significance,  however,  appears  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  it  introduces  a  new  element  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  *n  dealing 
with  many  cosmical  problems. 

■ 

PETER  AND  FUSION 

Young  Peter,  his  wife,  and  his  three  chil- 
dren have  left  the  farm  and  moved  to  town. 
Also  the  Fusion  campaign  in  New  York  City 
is  on.  There's  a  connection  between  these 
two  events. 

Why  is  young  Peter  leaving  the  farm  and 
taking  his  family  to  town  ? 

Perhaps  Peter  himself  would  mention  as 
the  first  reason  the  fine  offer  he  received 
from  a  manufacturing  concern.  His  own 
talents,  such  as  they  are,  incline  him  strongly 
to  any  kind  of  work  with  mechanisms.  Alone 
on  the  farm  he  could  tinker  here  and  mend 
there,  but  in  this  offered  position  he  believes 
he  can  accomplish  something  worth  while, 
and  make  a  living  in  the  line  of  his  tempera- 
mental preference. 

Really  as  controlling  is  Peter's  considera- 
tion for  his  wife.  He  feels  that  she  has  had 
too  much  drudgery  and  too  little  of  other 
things  in  life.  Peter  wants  to  have  her  have 
the  advantages  of  the  town.  She  likes  music, 
and  so  does  Peter  himself  in  a  shamefaced 
way ;  but  they  have  no  chance  to  hear  any 
on  the  farm  except  what  they  can  make 
themselves  or  their  phonograph  can  repro- 
duce. They  read  books  together ;  but  they 
haven't  many.  There's  a  library  in  town. 
And  then  there's  the  theater.  Peter,  as  well 
as  his  wife,  enjoys  a  good  play.  In  town 
they  can  see  one  now  and  then.  The  bur- 
dens that  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Peter's  wife  have  been  borne  long 
enough,  Peter  thinks,  and  he  is  going  to  take 
her  where  she  can  have  something  else. 

Then  there  are  the  children.    On  the  farm 
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they  have  been  well  enough  ;  in  fact,  very 
well  for  the  most  part  ;  but  Peter  will  never 
forget  the  anxiety  of  last  summer  when  the 
youngest  one  was  ill  and  the  doctor  seemed 
very  far  away.  Peter  hesitated  a  long  while 
about  taking  his  children  from  the  open-air 
life  they  had  been  living  ;  but  after  reading 
somewhere  that  the  death  rate  in  New  York 
City  was  lower  than  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  State,  he  felt  easier  on  that  score.  As 
to  the  children's  education,  there  was  nothing 
to  hesitate  about.  The  little  district  school  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  farm  was  just 
better  than  no  school  at  all  ;  while  in  town 
even  the  slum  children,  with  the  public 
schools,  and  the  settlements,  and  the  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  and  what  not,  had  a  thousand 
times  better  chance  than  any  child  on  that 
farm  could  have.  At  least  so  Peter  thought. 
He  may  have  underestimated  the  education 
that  the  farm  itself  could  give,  though  he  did 
not  overlook  it. 

Finally,  and  this  sums  it  all  up,  Peter  was 
going  where  there  were  people,  and  where 
people,  acting  together  and  living  together, 
could  do  more  for  themselves  than  any  of 
them  could  do  alone. 

There  are  a  great  many  Peters,  and 
Peters'  wives,  and  Peters'  children.  Peo- 
ple are  going  to  the  city  by  scores  and 
by  thousands  because  they  feel  that  there 
life  is  more  expanding  than  in  the  country — 
more  civilized. 

They  go  to  the  city  because  men  can  do 
together  in  the  city  work  that  they  could  not 
do  alone,  because  they  can  defend  them- 
selves together  against  their  enemies,  whether 
they  be  human  foes  or  the  hostile  forces  of 
disease  ;  can,  by  acting  together,  educate 
and  train  themselves  and  their  children  ;  can 
enjoy  together  a  common  social  life  in  the 
city  as  they  cannot  in  the  country.  People 
live  together  in  the  city  on  grounds,  then,  of 
common  industry,  common  protection,  com- 
mon education,  and  common  social  life. 

The  prime  purposes  of  the  government  of 
a  great  city  should  be  the  promotion  of  these 
objects  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the 
city — the  promotion  of  a  sound,  just,  and 
efficient  industrial  life,  of  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  mutual  protection,  of  a  constantly 
improving  plan  for  the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  and  the  adults  of  the  city, 
and  of  a  wholesome,  happy,  and  civilizing 
social  life. 

It  is  important  that  a  city  should  have 
clean  and  well-paved  streets,  and  a  good 


police  department,  and  good  methods  of 
transportation.  No  city  can  be  called  really 
well  governed  which  does  not  supply  these 
and  administer  them  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. After  all,  however,  these  things  are 
incidental  to  the  main  purposes  for  which 
people  go  to  live  in  cities.  They  do  not  go 
there  to  build  streets,  or  to  arrest  one  an- 
other, or  merely  to  travel  back  and  forth. 
They  travel  back  and  forth,  they  establish 
a  police  force,  they  build  and  keep  streets  in 
repair,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their 
real  ends  of  work — self-protection,  education, 
self-development,  diversion,  social  life. 

Sometimes  such  things  as  playgrounds  and 
parks,  recreation  piers,  museums  and  libraries, 
school  lunches,  municipal  theaters,  municipal 
markets,  model  tenements,  social  centers, 
have  been  discussed  as  if  they  were  frills  and 
furbelows.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  come 
very  close  to  the  real  objects  for  which  cities 
exist. 

Great  are  the  advantages  produced  by 
cities.  The  great  civilizations  of  the  past 
have  expressed  themselves  in  cities  :  Baby- 
lon, Jerusalem.  Athens,  Rome.  Venice — the 
very  name  of  each  of  these  cities  is  emblem- 
atic of  some  phase  of  human  advancement. 
We  do  not  think  of  their  streets,  or  their 
police,  or  their  means  of  transportation. 
We  think  rather  of  their  literature,  or  their 
commercial  triumphs,  or  their  religious  ideals, 
or  their  schools  of  learning,  or  their  treasures 
of  art.  These  are  the  things  for  which  cities 
exist. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Fusion 
campaign  in  New  York  City  in  this  year  of 
grace  ? 

No  one  knows  what  are  the  prizes  of  city 
life  better  than  some  of  the  enemies  of  the 
city.  These  are  they  who  make  these  prizes 
a  matter  of  privilege.  The  curse  of  Tam- 
many Hall  upon  the  city  of  New  York  is  not 
merely  that  it  has  allowed  the  streets  to  be 
scandalously  ill  repaired  and  unclean,  that  it 
has  allowed  the  police  force  to  become  cor- 
rupted at  the  top,  and#that  it  has  encouraged 
graft  in  providing  for  means  of  transit :  but 
that  it  has  kept  the  benefits  of  city  life-  in 
large  measure  from  the  mass  of  the  people 
and  turned  them  over  as  far  as  it  dared  to 
the  privileged  and  favored  few.  By  its  mis- 
government  it  has  made,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  slums,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  rich 
grafters.  It  has  craftily  seized  on  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  people,  and  by  doling  out  alms 
and  charities  it  has  kept  the  appearance  of 
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care  for  the  popular  welfare  while  it  has 
divided  the  major  part  of  the  inheritance 
among  its  own  followers  and  favorites.  That 
is  why  Tammany  is  the  enemy  of  the  people 
of  New  York.  That  is  why  Tammany  has 
opposed,  in  the  name  of  conservative  busi- 
ness, every  movement  to  make  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York  a  people's 
government.  It  is  Tammany  that  has  blocked 
the  efforts  to  supply  New  York  with  better 
parks  and  playgrounds.  It  is  Tammany  that 
has  made  slow  the  progress  out  of  the  old 
conditions,  when  tenement-houses  produced 
money  for  the  few  and  disease  for  the  many. 

The  Fusion  fight  in  New  York  is  a  light 
not  primarily  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer  that 
his  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant,  though  it  is 
in  part  that,  nor  primarily  a  fight  to  secure 
efficient  administrators  of  the  business  of  the 
city  as  a  corporation,  though  it  is  that  in  part 
also  ;  it  is  chiefly  a  fight  on  behalf  of  just 
such  people  as  Peter  and  his  family  ;  a  fight 
on  behalf  of  the  people  who,  unlike  Peter, 
were  born  and  bred  in  the  city,  but  stay  there 
because  of  the  same  reasons  that  have 
brought  Peter  into  it  ;  a  fight  to  see  that 
the  benefits  of  city  life  which  Peter  is  seek- 
ing for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  himself 
go  to  them  ;  that  the  city  of  New  York  is 
a  place  in  which  it  will  be  good  to  work, 
good  to  get  an  education,  good  to  find  whole- 
some recreation,  good  to  enjoy  the  treasures 
of  literature  and  of  the  arts,  good  to  meet 
and  live  with  people — good  not  for  a  few 
but  for  all. 

That  is  the  fight  that  is  on  whenever  a 
municipal  election  approaches  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  land ;  that  is  the  fight  that  is  on 
between  the  forces  of  Tammany  and  the 
forces  of  Fusion.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  Fusion  campaign  for  economy  in  admin- 
istration :  that  the  people's  money  be  not  so 
wasted  that  the  people  are  denied  the  full 
benefits  of  its  use.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  efficiency  in  administration  :  that  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people  be  not  outclassed  by  the 
servants  of  special  interests,  that  no  group 
of  powerful  individuals  within  the  city  should 
have  command  of  greater  ability  and  expert 
service  than  the  people  as  a  whole.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  attack  on  graft  and 
official  collusion  with  the  criminal  and  the 
vicious  :  that  the  machinery  of  city  govern- 
ment be  not  manipulated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  worst  elements  in  the  city  and  to  the 
profit  of  a  few  corruptionists,  but  that  it  be 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 


This  is  what  the  municipal  campaign  in 
New  York  City  this  year  signifies  ;  this  is 
what  every  municipal  campaign  should  signify 
— not  merely  a  campaign  against  corruption 
and  inefficiency,  but  a  campaign  on  behalf  of 
a  cityful  of  people. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  MEXICAN 
POLICY 

The  Mexican  question  is  for  the  American 
people  a  double  question  :  First,  What  is  the 
duty  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  nation  like 
the  United  States  to  a  neighbor  torn  by  civil 
dissensions  and  without  a  government  which 
has  either  the  moral  right  to  govern  or  the 
power  to  fulfill  the  fundamental  function  of 
government,  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property  ?  Second,  What  is  its  duty  to  Amer- 
icans and  other  non- Mexicans  in  that  un- 
happy country,  where  persons  and  property 
are  not  protected  ?  President  Wilson  deals 
with  this  question  in  his  Message  in  an  ad- 
mirable spirit.  And  in  the  main  his  policy 
as  there  outlined  seems  to  The  Outlook  to 
be  wisely  conceived,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
carried  out. 

I.  For  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  Mexico 
the  people  are  dependent  on  three  sources 
of  information  :  letters  from  Americans  resi- 
dent in  Mexico ;  the  newspaper  press ; 
official  information.  The  first  are  almost 
certain  to  be  colored  by  personal  and  pecu- 
niary considerations ;  the  second  are  likely 
to  be  affected  by  political  and  commercial 
bias  and  by  the  desire  for  sensation.  The 
official  information  is  more  trustworthy  than 
either  private  letters  or  press  correspond- 
ence. When  the  President  informs  Con- 
gress, and  through  Congress  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  world,  that 
affairs  are  growing  worse,  not  better,  in 
Mexico,  and  that  "  war  and  disorder,  dev- 
astation and  confusion,  seem  to  threaten 
to  become  the  settled  future  of  the  distracted 
country,"  we  must  assume  that  this  is  the  truth. 

II.  It  would  be  immoral  for  the  United 
States  to  recognize  this  government.  There 
are  two  possible  grounds  for  such  recogni- 
tion :  A  de  facto  government  may  demand 
and  receive  recognition,  because  it  does  in 
fact  govern  ;  does  preserve  law  and  order 
and  maintain  peace.  On  this  ground  the 
world  powers  had  no  choice  but  to  recog- 
nize the  Government  of  Napoleon  III,  al- 
though it  was  founded  on  a  coup  d'etat.  A 
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de  jure  government  may  ask  recognition 
when  it  is  clearly  in  the  right,  and  recognition 
may  be  granted  in  order  to  aid  it  to  acquire 
the  stability  necessary  to  protect  persons  and 
property  and  maintain  peace.  Of  this  an 
illustration  is  afforded  by  our  course  in  Pan- 
ama. But  the  Huerta  Government  is  neither 
de  jure  nor  de  facto.  It  is  not  de  jure,  for  it 
was  initiated  by  crime  and  is  founded  on 
crime.  It  is  not  de  facto,  for  it  has  not  the 
power  to  perform  the  most  elemental  functions 
of  government. 

III.  Intervention  for  the  purpose  of  per  • 
forming  these  elemental  functions,  that  is, 
protecting  persons  and  property  in  Mexico, 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  except  under  the 
most  imperious  necessity. 

Because  intervention  by  one  nation  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  nation  is  never 
to  be  attempted  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Because  intervention  might  arouse  against 
the  American  people  the  bitter  and  implacable 
hostility  of  practically  the  entire  Mexican 
people,  and  the  suspicion  if  not  the  enmity  of 
the  Central  American  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Because  it  would  entail  upon  the  United 
States  a  problem  the  extent,  duration,  com- 
plexity, and  expense  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  forecast. 

IV.  There  remains  the  policy  outlined  by 
President  Wilson,  well  entitled  the  policy  of 
"isolation."  It  may  be  described  in  a  sen- 
tence thus :  Refuse  moral  support  to  .the 
immoral  and  incompetent  government  of 
Huerta  ;  draw  a  cordon  around  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  shipment  from 
the  United  States  of  munitions  of  war  to 
any  of  the  factions  which  are  now  keeping 
the  country  in  anarchy  ;  keep  steadily  before 
the  people  of  Mexico  the  assurances  of  our 
friendship  and  the  offer  of  our  good  offices  ; 
and  wait. 

V.  The  advice-  to  Americans  to  leave  Mex- 
ico if  they  can  has  been  questioned  and  may 
be  questionable.  But  it  can  be  defended  on 
three  grounds : 

First,  that,  accompanied  by  provision  for 
their  transportation,  it  gives  to  possibly  hun- 
dreds of  our  fellow-citizens  opportunity  of 
escape  from  an  intolerable  condition  of  suffer- 
ing and  peril. 

Second,  it  emphasizes  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  world  powers  our  convic- 
tion that  Mexico  is  in  a  condition  of  anarchy, 
with  no  government  able  to  perform  the 
functions  or  worthy  to  assume  the  name. 


Third,  it  avoids,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
semblance  of  weakness  by  the  warning  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  sufferings 
and  losses  of  Americans  unable  to  get  away 
will  be  held  to  a  strict  accounting  by  the 
United  States. 

VI.  In  all  dealings  with  foreign  nations 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Nation  to 
maintain  a  coherent  and  continuous  policy. 
As  long  as  the  United  States  has  been  a 
Nation  it  has  been  its  policy  to  defend  its 
citizens  from  oppression  and  injustice  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  For  this  we  fought 
with  Great  Britain  the  War  of  1812.  That 
policy  must  not  be  abandoned  now.  The 
Outlook  has  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
President  Wilson  intends  to  abandon  it.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
maintain  a  united  front  toward  other  peoples, 
to  disregard  all  partisan  considerations,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  subordinate  to  the 
National  judgment  individual  opinions  upon 
questions  of  detail.  In  doing  so  they  must 
necessarily  act  through  the  Administration  in 
power.  For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  receiving  the 
warm  support  of  Progressives  a*nd  Republi- 
cans in  Congress,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
receive  such  a  support  from  the  country  as 
will  convince  the  Huerta  Government  that  it 
has  no  defenders  on  this  side  of  the  border. 
& 

THE  PHILIPPINES  IN 
POLITICS? 

By  the  appointment  of  Francis  Burton 
Harrison  to  be  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  consequent  displacement 
of  the  present  Governor-General,  Cameron 
Forbes,  President  Wilson  has  raised  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  are  jealous  for  the  fine 
record  which  the  Imited  States  has  made  in 
those  islands  no  little  grave  concern. 

Some  of  the  arguments  against  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Philippines  as  a  dependency  by 
the  L'nited  States  have  been  quite  ignored 
by  the  American  people.  These  are  the 
arguments  which  have  appealed  to  purely 
selfish  considerations.  In  the  American  peo- 
ple there  runs  a  strain  of  idealism  :  and  with 
regard  to  the  Philippines  this  idealistic  strain 
has  shown  itself  most  conspicuously  in  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment. To  those  who  have  argued  that 
the  Philippines  would  bring  to  this  country 
no  profit,  but  rather  a  loss,  that  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  islands  would  call  for  the  sacrifice 
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of  men  and  of  property  with  no  material 
reward,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
paid  practically  no  heed. 

When,  however,  it  was  argued  that  the 
task  of  governing  a  dependency  was  one  for 
which  by  training  and  tradition  the  American 
Republic  was  unfitted,  that  it  called  not  only 
for  experience  in  colonial  government  which 
the  Americans  lacked,  but  also  for  a  separation 
of  such  government  from  considerations  of 
party  politics,  the  American  people  were  more 
inclined  to  listen.  Could  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Congress  forget  party 
politics  long  enough  to  decide  questions  that 
concerned  the  Filipinos  purely  in  the  Filipinos' 
interests  ? 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Philippine 
experiment  The  Outlook  believed  that  they 
could.  The  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  justifying  that  belief.  First  the 
Philippines  were  put  into  the  charge  of  the 
army,  and  the  army's  freedom  from  party 
politics  was  never  more  clearly  exhibited  than 
in  the  work  that  the  army  did  in  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago.  Under  the  administration 
of  the  first  Civil  Governor,  Mr.  Taft,  this 
record  of  freedom  from  politics  continued. 
When  a  successor  to  Mr.  Taft  was  required 
because  of  Mr.  Taft's  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Republican  President 
chose  a  Democrat,  and  he  chose  him  be- 
cause this  Democrat  had  had  experience 
in  the  Philippines  as  a  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  General  Wright's  suc- 
cessor was  selected  by  the  same  Republican 
President  from  among  the  men  who  had 
had  experience  in  the  civil  government  of  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Ide  had  had  even  wider 
experience  than  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  for 
before  being  Vice-Go  vernor  of  the  Philippines, 
before  being  even  a  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  he  had  been  United  States 
Commissioner  to  Samoa,  and  then,  under  the 
joint  appointment  of  the  Governments  of 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Chief  Justice  of'  Samoa.  The  fact  that  he 
was  a  Republican  had  no  weight  in  his  ap- 
pointment, one  way  or  another.  Whether  his 
successor,  James  F.  Smith,  was  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican  we  do  not  believe  that  one 
out  of  a  thousand  of  our  readers  could  tell. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
Democrat ;  but  what  was  of  controlling  con- 
sideration in  his  appointment  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  served  in  the  Philippines  first  as 
an  army  officer,  during  which  time  he  was 
in  turn  Deputy  Provost-Marshal  of  Manila, 


member  of  the  Commission  to  confer  with 
the  Commission  from  Aguinaldo,  Military 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Negros,  and 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Philippines, 
thus  as  an  army  officer  having  not  only 
military  but  administrative  experience  in 
the  islands  ;  then  later  he  served  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  afterwards  as  member  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  and  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction.  His  successor  is  the  man  who 
has  now  been  supplanted,  Cameron  Forbes, 
who,  before  he  became  Governor,  was  in 
turn  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police  in  the 
Government,  and  then  Vice-Governor. 

In  this  history  of  the  Governorship  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  the  United  States  has 
been  following  up  what  may  be  well  regarded 
as  perhaps  the  best  in  the'  traditions  of  the 
colonial  government  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  how  many  political  changes  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  British  Government  at 
London  the  Earl  of  Cromer  remained  undis- 
turbed at  his  post  in  Egypt,  President  Wilson, 
who  is  a  student  of  history,  could  probably 
tell  at  once.  During  the  period  from  1883 
until  1907  the  political  complexion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment seesawed  back  and  forth  between 
Conservative  and  Liberal.  But,  more  than 
that,  Lord  Cromer  was  experienced  in  the 
problems  of  colonial  government  before  he 
was  appointed.  He  was  in  turn  private 
secretary  to  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
Commissioner  on  the  Egyptian  Public  Debt, 
Comptroller- General  of  Egypt,  Financial 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.  In  view  of  the  very  brief 
experience  of  the  United  States  in  the  govern- 
ment of  dependencies,  the  similarity  of  the 
previous  records  of  the  Governors-General  of 
the  Philippines  and  of  the  great  British  admin- 
istrator in  Egypt  is  remarkable. 

The  contrast  which  President  Wilson  has 
now  offered  to  the  country  is  one  which  to 
the  friends  of  good  government  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Philippines  is  painful. 

What  is  the  record  of  the  man  whom 
President  Wilson  has  selected  to  succeed 
Cameron  Forbes  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
had  not  the  slightest  experience  in  the 
administration  of  dependencies,  not  the  slight- 
est experience  with  those  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult problems  that  arise  in  personal  relations 
between  a  dependent  people  and  their  gov- 
erning authorities.     He  has  indeed  had,  so 
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far  as  we  can  find  out,  no  administrative 
experience  whatever.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Tammany  Hall  ever  since  he  has  been 
in  public  life,  and  during  his  terms  as  a 
member  of  Congress  he  has  been  not  only  a 
strong  Democratic  partisan,  but  a  faithful 
member  of  the  group  of  Tammany  Con- 
gressmen. He  voted  along  with  other  Tam- 
many men  to  sustain  the  Cannon  regime 
and  the  Cannon  methods.  We  have  heard 
no  adequate,  no  even  plausible,  explanation 
for  his  appointment — except  one.  Mr.  Harri- 
son is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  Congress.  The  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  has  succeeded  to  the  former 
powers  of  the  Speaker,  and  is  an  almost 
autocratic  party  leader.  The  present  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee,  Mr.  Underwood, 
may  possibly  go  into  the  Senate.  If  the 
selection  of  his  successor  as  Chairman  were 
made  by  seniority,  Mr.  Harrison  would  be 
chosen.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  so  the 
explanation  runs,  want,  not  Mr.  Harrison, 
but  another  member  of  the  Committee  to 
succeed,  and  the  easy  thing  is  to  get  Mr. 
Harrison  to  step  out  by  asking  him  to  step  up. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  Mr.  Harrison's  appointment, 
but  of  all  the  explanations  we  have  heard  it  is 
the  only  one  that  even  approaches  the  plausi- 
ble. That  questions  regarding  the  policy  of 
Philippine  independence  have  entered  into  this 
^election  we  cannot  seriously  believe.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  had  no  special  qualification  for 
coming  to  any  conclusion  regarding  such  a 
policy,  or  of  adapting  and  modifying  administra- 
tive methods  in  accordance  with  such  a  policy. 
We  describe,  for  instance,  elsewhere  the  re- 
port recently  issued  concerning  slavery  in  the 
Philippines.  There  i§  nothing  to  indicate  in 
the  slightest  degree  that  Mr.  Harrison  has 
any  qualifications  whatever  in  dealing  with 
such  a  difficult  problem,  whether  in  the  light 
of  one  policy  concerning  Philippine  independ- 
ence or  another.  The  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact, 
that  Manuel  Quezon,  the  Filipino  delegate  to 
Congress,  recommended  Mr.  Harrison's  ap- 
pointment is  of  no  relevance  except  as  it 
indicates  that  to  the  mixture  of  American 
partisan  politics  with  Philippine  affairs  there  is 
added  the  ingredient  of  Filipino  party  politics. 

.The  office  of  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  the  greatest  administra- 
tive office  that  is  filled  by  the  appointing 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  reasonable  for  the  American  people  to 
expect  and  require  that  it  shall  not  be  made 


the  means  of  rewarding  party  workers  or 
building  up  party  organizations. 

0 

BLOT  THEM  OUT! 

A  man  in  his  youth  was  profane,  impure,  and 
dishonest.  Then  the  horror  of  his  sin  came 
upon  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  his  would 
be  called  but  the  beginnings  of  sin,  but  to  him- 
self he  stood  in  the  line  with  the  blasphemous, 
libertines,  and  bank  defaulters.  He  made  the 
fullest  reparation  in  his  power,  and  no  one  was 
hurt,  and  ?io  one  knew  of  his  sins.  The  years 
went  by,  and  he  was  beloved,  honored,  and 
respected  in  the  community,  the  husband  of  a 
pure,  devoted  wife,  and  the  father  of  beautiful 
children.  Is  this  man  a  hypocrite  and  still  in 
sin  because  he  cannot  endure  the  shame  and 
suffering  of  laying  before  the  world  and  his 
beloved  ones  the  truth  of  his  earlier  years? 
And— are  repentance  and  remorse  the  same  ? 

To  both  questions  emphatically  No  ! 
Repentance  is  abandonment  of  sin  ;  not  from 
fear  of  its  consequences,  but  from  a  hatred 
of  sin  itself.  He  who  has  abandoned  sin 
and  done  all  in  his  power  to  repair  the 
evil  which  the  sin  has  wrought  has  expe- 
rienced full  and  adequate  repentance.  No 
sorrow  is  of  any  use  which  does  not  lead 
to  such  abandonment. 

When  the  sin  has  been  thus  abandoned,  the 
wrong-doer  has  simply  to  ask  himself,  How 
can  I  best  promote  the  life  of, purity  and 
goodness  and  truth  in  my  own  life  and  in  the 
life  of  my  fellow-man  ?  To  lay  before  the 
world  and  one's  loved  ones  the  history  of 
past  sins,  long  since  abandoned,  has  no 
tendency  to  promote  the  life  of  purity,  good- 
ness, and  truth.  It  would  have  rather  the 
reverse  tendency.  The  Bible  says  that  when 
we  have  repented  of  our  sins  God  buries  them 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  blots  them  out 
of  the  book  of  his  remembrance,  remembers 
them  no  more  against  us  forever.  We  are  to 
follow  his  example.  When  we  have  aban- 
doned our  sins  and  made  all  the  reparation 
possible,  we  are  then  to  bury  them  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  blot  them  out  of  the  book 
of  our  remembrance,  remember  them  no 
more  forever.  Bunyan  in  his  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  illustrates  this  truth.  When  the 
Pilgrim  came  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the 
burden  which  he  had  been  bearing  rolled  off 
from  his  shoulders  and  disappeared,  and  he 
saw  it  no  more.  It  would  have  been  worse 
than  folly  for  him  to  have  turned  around, 
gone  back  to  his  burden,  and  bound  it  on  his 
back  again,  that  he  might  show  it  to  his 
fellow-travelers  as  he  went  upon  his  journey. 
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The  difference  between  remorse  and  re- 
pentance is  illustrated  by  the  contrasted  expe- 
riences of  Judas  Iscariot  and  Peter,  Both 
felt  sorry  for  their  sin.  Judas  showed  his 
sorrow  by  endeavoring  to  escape  from  it  by 
self-destruction  ;  Peter  by  a  new  life  of  loy- 
alty and  service. 

B 

WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF 
COLLEGES? 

Mr.  Edward  Bok,  by  his  correspondence 
with  college  men  and  women  and  his  article  in 
The  Outlook  giving  the  results  of  that  corre- 
spondence and  his  conclusions  thereon,  has  ren- 
dered the  American  public  a  valuable  service. 
It  is  well  worth  while  for  the  institution  as 
for  the  individual  to  be  brought  occasionally 
to  the  judgment  bar  of  public  opinion  and 
asked  the  question,  What  are  you  doing  for 
the  public  ?  And  this  is  especially  desirable 
when  the  institution  is  supported  by  the 
public,  as  the  college  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees,  private  endowments,  and  often  by  State 
appropriations. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bok  that  the 
1,426  students  who  failed  to  reply  to  his 
inquiry  were  guilty  of  discourtesy.  A 
stamped  return  envelope  does  not  entail 
upon  the  receiver  a  moral  obligation  to 
reply.  A  has  no  right  to  determine  how  B 
shall  employ  his  time ;  no  more  right  to 
demand  that  time  by  a  written  than  by  a 
personal  interview.  How  he  shall  employ 
his  time  is  a  question  which  B  must  deter- 
mine for  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  defend  the 
college  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  college  to  teach  spelling,  writing, 
and  grammar  appear  to  us  to  miss  the  real 
question.  The  college  does  not  merely  teach, 
it  certifies.  The  degree  of  A.B.  signifies,  or 
ought  to  signify,  that  he  who  possesses  it  is 
fairly  well  educated.  He  who  cannot  write 
an  intelligible  English  letter  is  not  fairly  well 
educated.  The  object  of  an  entrance  exam- 
ination is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate 
for  admission  is  sufficiently  educated  to  enter 
college.  The  object  of  the  final  examination 
is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  for 
graduation  is  sufficiently  educated  to  gradu- 
ate. If  he  cannot  write  an  intelligible  Eng- 
lish letter,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  college ;  if  he  has  lost  that  ability,  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  graduate.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  college  to  teach  arithmetic 
or  geography.    But  if  the  student  cannot 


perform  a  simple  sum  in  addition  and  does 
not  know  what  is  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
college,  still  less  to  graduate  with  college 
honors.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  college 
to  teach  English  grammar  ;  but  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  college  to  ascertain  whether  its 
students  know  enough  of  English  grammar 
to  write  grammatically.  The  degree  of  A.B. 
ought  to  mean  something ;  and  it  certainly 
ought  to  mean  that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
knows  the  fundamentals  of  the  language  of 
his  country. 

And  it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain. 

Hampton  Institute  requires  every  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  write  a  letter  applying 
for  admission.  The  American  college  might 
well  follow  the  example  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. It  might  well  require  every  candi- 
date for  admission  to  write  a  letter  applying 
for  admission,  and  giving  in  his  letter  neces- 
sary information,  such  as  his  address,  the 
names  of  his  parents,  his  residence,  when 
and  how  he  prepared  for  college,  etc.  If 
this  letter  were  misspelled,  ungrammatical, 
illegible,  his  application  should  be  refused. 
Typewritten  letters  should  be  declined. 

The  University  of  Texas,  we  are  told, 
requires  every  college  exercise  in  writing  to 
be  grammatically  and  intelligibly  written. 
That  seems  to  us  right.  Every  written  exer- 
cise, whether  in  science,  philosophy,  history, 
or  literature,  might  well  be  subjected  to  a 
double  examination  and  required  to  come  up 
to  a  double  standard.  It  should  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  accuracy  of  information 
and  serious  thinking ;  but  it  should  also  give 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  writer  knows 
how  to  express  his  information  and  his 
thoughts  in  grammatical  and  correctly  spelled 
English.  No  illiterate  person  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  college,  or  to  go  on  with  his 
college  course  if  he  succeeded  in  squeezing 
in,  or  to  graduate  if  he  succeeded  imescaping 
detection  until  his  finals. 

Mr.  Bok  is  abundantly  able  to  defend  him- 
self, and  we  are  not  writing  to  defend  him. 
But  we  do  not  understand  that  he  wants  the 
college  to  prepare  men  for  business.  This 
certainly  is  not  our  demand.  But  we  do 
demand,  and  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  that 
it  prepare  men  and  women  for  life.  For  we 
hold  these  two  propositions  to  be  axiomatic : 

The  business  of  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  character. 

The  test  of  character  is  ability  to  live  a 
useful  and  happy  life. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 

We  suggest  that  every  reader  of  The  Outlook  who,  as  parent,  teacher,  member  of  school 
board,  or  taxpayer,  has  an  interest  in  the  public  school  system  read  this  piece  of  corre- 
spondence  carefully. — The  Editors. 


TWELVE  hundred  delegates,  repre- 
senting twenty  countries,  met  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  last  week  for 
the  fourth  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene.  The  Congress  continued  for  a 
full  week,  and  was  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions, at  which  many  phases  of  the  broad 
subjects  of  health,  instruction,  and  disease 
prevention  were  discussed.  There  were  sev- 
eral general  meetings  to  which  the  public 
was  admitted,  and  at  which  audiences  that 
filled  the  big  convention  hall  in  which  these 
meetings  were  held  indicated  the  interest 
that  has  been  awakened  in  this  subject.  A 
feature  of  the  Congress  that  attracted  a  great 
number  of  visitors  was  the  exhibition  of 
hygienic  equipment  and  methods  of  health 
instruction.  The  exhibits  filled  another  large 
hall,  and  thousands  of  residents  of  the  city 
and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  passed  through  it  daily. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Congress  a  National 
conference  on  the  education  of  backward, 
truant,  delinquent,  and  dependent  children, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  National  Probation 
Association,  were  held  for  a  discussion  of  the 
work  of  juvenile  courts  and  of  the  allied 
problems  of  delinquency.  The  American 
Physical  Education  Association  also  held  its 
meeting  in  Buffalo  during  the  week. 

While  this  was  the  fourth  World  Congress 
held  to  consider  the  subject  of  school  hy- 
giene, it  was  the  first  to  meet  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  Congresses  are  held  at 
intervals  of  three  years.  The  first  assembled 
at  Nuremberg  in  1904,  the  second  at  London 
in  1907,  and  the  third  at  Paris  in  1910. 
The  holding  of  the  fourth  meeting  in  the 
United  States  was  a  timely  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  this  country  is  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  care  of  the  health 
of  children  during  the  period  of  school 
life  is  at  least  equal  in  importance  to  the 
mental  training  which  the  school  curricu- 
lum regularly  undertakes  to  impart.  That 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  undergoing  an 
awakening  on  this  subject  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  lesson  of  the  Congress.  Re- 


ports on  health  work  in  the  schools  of  Argen- 
tina, Mexico,  and  Japan  showed  that  scien- 
tific and  progressive  methods  are  being 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  those  countries;  and 
the  delegate  from  Argentina,  after  reporting 
on  the  plans  for  a  rapid  extension  of  the 
work  in  his  country,  invited  the  Congress  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires. 

One  who  had  attended  many  gatherings 
of  scientific  or  educational  bodies  was  imme- 
diately impressed  at  Buffalo  with  the  differ- 
ence in  atmosphere  and  spirit  from  the  usual 
meeting  of  this  sort.  Most  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Congress  were  medical  men  or  educa- 
tors, yet  the  Congress  was  unlike  either  a 
convocation  of  physicians  or  a  pedagogical 
convention.  It  suggested  rather  an  assem- 
blage of  men  and  women  representing  a  new 
profession,  a  profession  that  has  not  quite 
found  itself.  There  was  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  comparison  of  ideas  that  have  been 
evolved  from  practical  experience  in  different 
countries.  It  was  evident  that  the  practice 
of  school  hygiene  has  not  yet  become  fully 
standardized.  Different  communities  have 
taken  up  different  divisions  of  the  main 
problem.  In  some  cities  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  medical  inspection,  in 
others  to  the  provision  of  sanitary  school 
buildings,  and  in  others  to  the  instruction  of 
mentally  exceptional  children,  while  in  all 
there  are  important  and  impressive  problems 
that  have  received  little  or  no  attention. 

The  keynote  of  the  Congress  was  supplied 
in  the  welcoming  address  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  who  is  retiring  from  the  presidency 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to 
become  the  head  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York.  Dr.  Finley 
described  school  hygiene  as  the  conservation 
of  human  power.  As  one  listened  to  the 
various  papers,  viewed  the  exhibits,  and 
heard  the  experiences  detailed  by  medical 
inspectors,  school  nurses,  and  instructors, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Congress,  one  be-  - 
came  more  and  more  impressed  writh  the 
accuracy  of  this  definition  and  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  far  more  adequate  as  a  descrip- 
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lion  of  the  end  and  aim  of  school  hygiene 
than  is  the  official  title  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  brief  limits  of 
this  correspondence  to  give  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
covered  by  the  discussions  of  the  Congress. 
Elaborate  consideration  was  given  to  the 
construction,  ventilation,  heating,  illumination, 
and  cleansing  of  school  buildings.  The 
proper  place  and  equipment  of  open-air 
schools  received  much  discussion.  The 
experience  of  Oakland,  California,  with 
open-air  instruction  was  summed  up  in  the 
requirement  that  at  least  one  open-air  room 
must  be  provided  in  every  new  building 
erected.  A  somewhat  novel  and  striking 
suggestion  on  school  construction  was  ad- 
vanced by  Sir  James  Grant,  of  Canada,  who 
opposed  the  building  of  ornate  and  expensive 
school  buildings  and  urged  the  advantages 
of  buildings  that  could  be  easily  razed  to 
meet  changing  conditions. 

The  importance  of  examinations  to  discover 
and  correct  defects  of  vision  in  school-children 
was  illustrated  by  statistics  showing  that 
3 1,000,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the 
rural  schools  of  New  York  suffered  from 
defective  eyesight,  as  shown  by  an  examina- 
tion in  1912,  and  from  evidence  that  this 
represents  only  an  average  condition.  Many 
instances  were  cited  of  children  whose  back- 
wardness in  studies  had  been  remedied  merely 
by  supplying  proper  glasses  or  by  correcting 
other  slight  defects  of  vision.  A  striking 
instance  of  transition  from  backwardness  to 
competency,  through  the  correction  of  what 
once  would  have  passed  as  a  trivial  defect, 
was  reported  by  Miss  Lillian  Murney,  of 
Cleveland,  before  the  section  on  mouth 
hygiene.  This  was  the  case  of  a  girl  in  one 
of  the  Cleveland  schools  whose  teeth  were 
badly  impacted.  Her  eyes  were  crossed,  and 
her  mental  development  was  far  below  that 
of  other  children  of  her  own  age.  Removal 
of  the  offending  teeth  was  followed  bv  the 
disappearance  of  [he  eye-crossing,  and  the 
child  began  to  make  rapid  progress  toward 
rhe  mental  standards  of  other  children  of  her 
own  age.  While  this  was  an  exceptional 
case,  it  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  medical  school  inspection  and 
of  school  clinics. 

The  problem  of  safeguarding  children 
against  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases, 
especially  in  rural  and  village  communities 
where  hospital  care  for  contagious  diseases 
is  not  available,  was  one  of  the  important 


subjects  considered  by  the  Congress.  Testi- 
mony from  every  hand  showed  that  the  value 
of  efficient  medical  inspection  is  now  so 
widely  recognized  that  such  inspection  is 
made  compulsory  in  many  countries  and 
cities.  Dr.  Finley  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature  of  New  York  during  the 
present  year  passed  a  law  requiring  medical 
inspection  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  both 
urban  and  rural. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  received  a  large 
share  of  attention  was  that  of  mental  hygiene 
and  the  mentality  of  the  abnormal  child. 
The  discussions  of  this  subject,  the  mental 
hygiene  exhibit,  and  the  psychological  clinics 
were  all  largely  attended,  and  particular 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  results  ob- 
tained in  schools  and  classes  devoted  to  the 
training  of  those  children  whose  mentality  is 
sub-normal.  The  policy  of  segregation  and 
social  control  of  mental  defectives  was 
strongly  advocated  by  President  Charles  VV. 
Eliot  and  by  others  who  discussed  this  subject. 

Of  all  the  topics  before  the  Congress,  the 
one  that  aroused  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest  and  discussion  was  that  of  the  proper 
place  of  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  in  the 
schools.  This  was  due  partly,  of  course,  to 
the  fact  that  such  instruction  is  newer  than 
that  in  other  branches  of  school  hygiene,  and 
partly  to  the  widespread  popular  agitation  of 
the  subject  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  so 
great  was  the  interest  displayed  in  this  ques- 
tion that  a  special  session  was  devoted  to  it 
in  addition  to  the  regular  sections  that  had 
been  provided  for.  This  session  was  presided 
over  by  President  Eliot,  and  was  among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  week. 

While  there  was  substantial  agreement  as 
to  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  sex  hygiene, 
it  was  noticeable  that  two  divergent  groups 
of  opinion  developed  as  to  the  part  that  the 
school  should  take  in  providing  such  instruc- 
tion, as  to  the  methods  that  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  as  to  the  age  at  which  such 
teaching  should  begin. 

On  the.  one  hand,  the  radicals  on  this  sub- 
ject declared  that  instruction  in  sex  hygiene 
should  begin  in  the  elementary  classes,  with 
illustrations  of  the  reproduction  of  life  from 
the  world  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  that  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  should  be  carried 
forward  through  the  grammar  school,  high 
school,  and  college.  They  argued  that  this 
work  must  be  performed  by  the  school 
because,  if  left  to  other  agencies,  it  would 
not  be  performed  at  all. 
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On  the  other  side,  the  conservatives  held 
to  the  view  that,  while  instruction  in  sex 
hygiene  should  be  given  to  pupils  of  advanced 
standing,  it  was  possible  that  more  harm 
than  good  might  result  from  the  attempt  to 
impart  such  knowledge  to  children  in  the 
lower  grades.  They  pointed  out  that  no 
text-books  had  been  compiled  or  could  be 
compiled  on  this  subject  that  could  safely 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  younger  children, 
and  urged  thatbetterresults  might  be  obtained 
by  extending  the  teaching  of  this  subject  to 
adults,  who  might  in  turn  impart  it  to  their 
children.  This  view  of  the  matter  was  ably 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Richard  J.  Tierney,  a 
Catholic  clergyman  and  teacher.  He  insisted 
that  while  the  intellectual  side  of  the  pro- 
posed instruction  in  sex  hygiene  was  definite 
and  detailed,  the  ethical  side  was  left  too 
vague  and  too  purely  naturalistic.  Informa- 
tion alone  could  not  keep  a  man  upright,  he 
held,  but  religious  or  ethical  belief  must  play 
a  large  part  in  it.  He  urged  that  instruction 
alone  must  fail  to  accomplish  the  result 
aimed  at,  and  that  the  personal  purity  cam- 
paign must  be  carried  further  and  applied  to 
outside  social  activities  as  well  as  to  the  train- 
ing received  in  the  school. 

The  net  result  of  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  undoubtedly  will  be  a  great  extension 
of  properly  safeguarded  instruction  in  this 
important  subject. 

One  feature  of  this  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene  which  deserves  mention  even  in  a 


brief  report  of  its  activities  was  the  great 
personal  tribute  to  President  Eliot  which  it 
called  out.  As  President  of  the  Congress, 
he  was  naturally  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
figures.  It  was  not  in  this  official  capacity, 
however,  but  rather  as  the  foremost  figure  in 
the  educational  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
Nation  that  the  distinguished  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  occupied  the  most  influ- 
ential place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  every  discussion  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated the  influence  of  his  virile  person- 
ality gave  vigor  and  worth  to  the  proceedings. 
Perhaps  no  better  evidence  could  be  given 
of  the  importance  which  the  subject  of  school 
hygiene  in  its  broadest  interpretation  has 
come  to  command  than  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  man  whose  life  and  achieve- 
ments comprehend  the  greatest  progress  in 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
should  take  the  leading  part  in  a  Congress 
devoted  to  health  promotion  through  the 
schools. 

In  the  countries  in  which  the  preceding 
Congresses  have  been  held,  each  of  these 
gatherings  has  bqen  followed  by  a  great 
expansion  in  the  scope  and  efficiency  of 
health  instruction.  Those  who  are  devoting 
themselves,  either  as  a  vocation  or  as  an 
avocation,  to  the  bringing  about  of  higher 
standards  of  health  in  the  United  States  left 
Buffalo  with  renewed  inspiration  to  make  a 
like  record  of  progress  in  this  country. 

Earl  W.  Mayo. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 
GO-LABORERS  WITH  GOD 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


For  we  are  laborers  together  with  God :  ye  are  God's 
husbandry,  ye  are  God's  building.— 1  Cor.  iii.  9. 

WE  are  all  working  with  and  for  God. 
Some  of  us  mean  to,  and  some  do 
not ;  some  of  us  have  our  eyes 
open,  and  some  are  blind  ;  some  swell  the 
great  procession  and  go  singing  our  joyous 
songs  because  we  are  working  for  God, 
and  some  go  with  arms  manacled  and  with 
reluctant  tread ;  but  we  are  all  working 
for  God  and  with  God,  whether  we  will 
or  not. 

The  difference  between  religious  and  sec- 
ular work  is  that  the  religious  worker  knows 


what  he  is  doing.  Religion  is  partnership 
with  God.  The  most  irreligious  work  in  the 
world  is  the  religious  work  that  has  not  God 
in  it ;  and  there  is  no  truer  religious  work 
than  the  work  of  the  statesman,  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  if  he  is  working  for  God  and  God 
is  working  with  him.  There  is  no  such 
profanation  as  a  pulpit  that  has  not  God  in 
it ;  and  there  is  no  more  sacred  ground  than 
the  lawyer's  office,  if  God  is  in  it.  Even- 
bush  is  all  aflame  :  and  when  our  eyes  are 
opened  and  we  see  life  as  it  is.  we  take  our 
shoes  from  off  our  feet  and  know  that  we 
are  on  holy  ground.    It  is  only  because  we 
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were  before  dull  of  vision  that  we  did  not 

see. 

In  the  sculptor's  studio  the  sculptor  is  at 
work  with  the  plastic  clay  modeling  the 
form,  and  his  pupils  are  watching  how  he 
does  it  and  trying  to  imitate  him.  God  is 
still  making  men  of  clay,  but  breathing  life 
into  the  clay  as  no  sculptor  does.  And  to 
us  he  says,  "  You  may  help.  Nay,  I  will 
stand  back,  and  let  you  do  the  work,  and  I 
will  show  you  how."  The  world  is  a  kinder- 
garten of  very  little  children,  and  the  great 
God  is  offering  to  them  his  great  love  and 
his  great  life. 

"  Why  does  he  not  do  it  at  once  ?"  Did 
you  ever  try  the  experiment  of  putting  a  big 
life  into  a  little  soul?  You  cannot  do  it 
except  as  you  can  make  the  soul  grow  big  to 
hold  the  life.  That  is  what  God  is  doing 
through  the  ages — making  the  souls  of  men 
large  enough  to  take  his  life,  and  giving  the 
life  that  by  giving  he  may  make  the  souls 
large.  And  in  all  this  work  he  takes  his 
instruments  from  humanity.  He  takes 
Moses,  the  Hebrew,  to  lead  the  Hebrews 
out  of  their  bondage  ;  David,  the  sensual 
man,  to  teach  the  world  what  is  the  meaning 
of  spirituality  ;  Paul,  the  Pharisee,  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  catholicity  ;  Luther,  the  monk, 
to  proclaim  liberty  through  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  Beecher,  brought  up  in  New  Eng- 
land Puritanism,  to  teach  the  world  a  love 
that  has  broken  the  icy  bonds  of  Puritanism. 
He  takes  men  to  do  work  among  men  and 
for  men. 

This  is  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  his 
method.  For  when  he  would  make  full  and 
glorious  manifestation  of  himself,  he  does  it 
by  entering  into  human  life  with  his  own 
glory,  so  teaching  us  that  God  can  and  does 
dwell  with  and  .in  man  ;  and  the  man  in  whom 
God  dwells  is  the  supremest  possible  revela- 
tion of  God.  And  then,  when  the  Christ  of 
God  goes,  this  is  the  last  word  he  leaves  to 
his  disciples  :  "As  the  Father  hath  sent  me 
into  the  world,  so  send  I  you  into  the  world. 
Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  -end 
of  the  world.  I  have  done  works  :  but  greater 
works  than  these  .shall  you  do,  if  you  believe 
in  me."  "Greater  works,"  because  God  is 
still  co-laboring  with  us.  Christ  fed  a  few 
thousand,  but  Christian  -charity  has  fed  by 
the  million  since.  Christian  charity  to-day  is 
healing  more  in  a  single  city  than  Christ 
healed  in  all  his  lifetime.  As  the  fruit  of  his 
preaching,  five  hundred  converts  gathered 
after  Christ's  death.    As  the  immediate  fruit 


of  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
Methodism  had  shaken  all  England  from 
center  to  circumference ;  had  crossed  the 
ocean,  had  wrought  its  work  of  conversion  in 
America,  and  had  crossed  the  Channel  and 
wrought  its  work  of  conversion  in  Europe. 
Eighty  thousand  people  are  said  to  be  the 
number  of  the  converts  that  were  made 
through  the  work  of  Wesley  during  his  own 
lifetime.  More  have  been  converted  to 
Christ,  far  more,  by  Charles  G.  Finney, 
D wight  L.  Moody,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
elder  Beecher,  and  a  dozen  names  I  could 
mention  to-day,  than  were  converted  by 
Christ's  preaching  while  he  lived.  It  is  as 
though  Christ  said,  I  will  show  you  how  to 
do  it,  then  I  will  step  into  the  background. 
I  will  not  leave  you,  I  will  show  you  how  to 
correct  mistakes  ;  when  you  go  wrong,  I  will 
set  you  right  again  ;  but  I  will  stand  behind, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  honor  and  the  glory 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  work  that  I  have 
just  begun. 

God  is  working  out  the  world's  redemp- 
tion. He  is  lifting  sin  and  sorrow  off  human 
hearts.  He  is  teaching  men  what  manhood 
really  means.  He  is  teaching  them  justice 
and  truth  and  duty  and  love.  And  he  says 
to  us,  You  may  share  in  this  work  if  you  will ; 
you  may  come  into  my  studio  and  paint  pic- 
tures for  me  ;  you  may  come  into  my  nation 
and  build  temples  and  palaces  for  me;  you  may 
come  into  my  community  and  teach  brother- 
hood for  me  ;  you  may  come  into  my  Church 
and  teach  faith  and  hope  and  love  for  me. 

Some  of  us  cannot  do  what  we  call  work. 
Some  of  us  must  be  content  to  teach 
men  how  to  suffer.  Some  of  us  must  be 
content  to  teach  men  how  to  stand  and  serve 
by  waiting.  God  has  given  to  some  of  us  an 
infant  class  of  our  own  in  our  own  home, 
and  that  demands  all  our  care.  I  know  not 
what  your  appointed  work  is  ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  somewhere  there  is  some  work 
appointed  for  you.  God's  work  is  going  on  ; 
it  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  by  and  by  we 
shall  come  bringing  our  sheaves  with  rejoic- 
ing. When  we  so  come,  will  you  have  a  hand 
in  the  sheaf-bearing  and  a  voice  in  the  harvest 
song,  or  will  you  stand  only  as  the  spectator 
of  the  joy  and  the  glory  of  others  ?  We  in 
this  world  look  longingly  forward  for  the  glory 
of  heaven  ;  but  I  sometimes  think  when  we 
get  to  heaven  we  shall  look  longingly  back, 
and  wish  we  might  return  for  the  cross-bear- 
ing and  the  service  and  the  campaigning 
which  this  life  alone  offers. 


A  NATIONAL  LESSON  IN  MUNICIPAL 


GOVERNMENT 

FIRST  ARTICLE 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  FUSION  TICKET 

BY  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


FUSION,"  according  to  Noah  Web- 
ster, "  is  the  union  or  blending  to- 
gether of  things  into  oneness."  The 
Fusion  Movement  in  New  York  might  be 
described  as  the  union  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  principle  of  non-partisanship  in  municipal 
affairs,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  city  may 
enjoy  an  economic  and  efficient  administration 
in  which  expediency  is  replaced  by  principles. 
What  gives  the  efforts  of  these  citizens  more 
than  casual  significance  is  the  fact  that  their 
activities  are  part  of  a  widespread  movement 
in  the  United  States  to  improve  municipal  gov- 
ernment, which  James  Bryce  and  other  stu- 
dents of  government  have  called  the  weak  spot 
in  the  American  system.  The  forces  of  cor- 
ruption against  which  the  batteries  of  Fusion 
are  aimed  find  expression  in  some  degree  in 
every  American  city  of  consequence.  Tam- 
many Hall  is  local  in  name  alone.  In 
New  York  the  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment is  on  a  larger  scale  than  elsewhere  ; 
the  play  of  the  opposing  forces  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Social  and  political  phe- 
nomena that  exist  to  some  extent  in  all  our 
cities  are  perhaps  best  epitomized  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  genesis  of  Fusion  was  the  spontane- 
ous germination  of  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  a  considerable  number  of  citizens 
that  the  problems  of  city  government  in  New 
York  could  be  handled  satisfactorily  only  by 
men  of  business  judgment  and  constructive 
ability,  unhampered  by  party  ties.  "  Our  city 
is  a  huge  corporation,"  said  these  men  ;  "  why 
should  it  not  conduct  its  affairs  as  efficiently 
as  a  private  corporation  ?  National  parties 
divide  on  National  issues,  which  do  not  affect 
city  affairs." 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  these  "  municipal 
patriots,"  including  some  who  had  been  in 
the  fight  against  Tammany  four  years  ago, 
constituted  themselves  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means.  On  March  19  a  mass-meeting 
was  held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  and 
foundations  were  laid  for  what  bids  fair  to 
become  a  permanent  municipal  party.  A 


committee  of  twenty  representatives  of  the 
five  boroughs  was  appointed,  with  Dr.  Henry 
Moskowitz,.  head  worker  of  the  Madison 
House  Association,  as  chairman.  This  body 
worked  day  and  night  for  six  weeks  selecting, 
from  more  than  seven  hundred  names  of 
representative  men  from  all  parties,  the  famous 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  Seven,  or 
Citizens'  Municipal  Committee,  as  it  calls 
itself  by  preference.  The  number  107  had 
no  mystic  significance,  but  was  simply  the 
fairest  approximation  that  could  be  secured 
of  just  representation  of  all  the  factions  con- 
cerned from  the  five  boroughs,  without  regard 
to  race  or  creed.  Most  of  the  races  found 
in  New  York's  welter  of  nationalities  are  rep- 
resented on  the  Committee.  This  body  and 
its  executive  committee  took  up  the  task  of 
selecting  candidates,  and  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  July  sifted  and  analyzed 
public  opinion,  receiving  suggestions  from 
citizens  and  civic  bodies  galore. 

Soon  it  was  evident  that  as  regards  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Mayoralty  public  opinion  was 
all  for  three  men — John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  ;  George 
McAneny,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan ;  and  Charles  S.  Whitman,  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  County.  How  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  selected  to  head  the  ticket  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  after 
the  Citizens'  Committee  had  been  deadlocked 
all  night,  and  how  the  two  unsuccessful  can- 
didates magnanimously  decided  to  bury  their 
disappointment  and  accept  the  positions 
offered  them,  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  for  Mr.  McAneny,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneyship  for  Mr.  Whitman,  is  a 
matter  of  history  now. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  while 
the  men  who  named  these  candidates  had 
only  self-constituted  authority,  their  choice 
has  been  accepted  by  all  as  the  choice  of 
the  elements  in  the  city  opposed  to  Tam- 
many. The  consideration  of  certain  striking- 
aspects  of  Fusion  may  throw  light  on  this 
phenomenon. 
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In  the  first  place,  Fusion  is  a  popular 
revolt,  not  a  political  movement,  and  therein 
differs  from  past  alliances  against  Tammany. 
For  sixty  years  prior  to  1895  Tammany 
had  tasted  defeat  only  once ;  but  in  that  year 
inspiration  came  to  the  leaders  of  the  other 
parties,  and,  with  a  foresight  that  was  as  ad- 
mirable as  it  was  delayed,  they  agreed  to  bury 
their  differences  in  a  united  attempt  to  "  twist 
the  tiger's  tail."  In  the  first$of  the  so-called 
Fusion  campaigns  the  united  forces  elected,  as 
Mayor,  William  L.  Strong,,  and  proof  was 
given  the  world  that  the  forces  in  the  metrop- 
olis opposed  to  Tammany  could  rule  as  long 
as  they  were  united.  Apparently  the  party 
leaders  missed  the  lesson  that  was  so  plain 
to  outside  observers,  however,  for  in  1897 
Tammany  elected  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck 
Mayor,  through  the  failure  of  the  Repub- 
licans to  line  up  with  the  other  elements  op- 
posed to  the  Fourteenth  Street  organization. 
In  1901  complete  fusion  elected  Seth  Low, 
but  in  1905  the  Republicans  again  put 
Murphy  in  power  by  entering  a  third  ticket. 
Four  years  ago  the  election  of  Mayor  Gaynor 
by  Tammany  and  independent  voters  was 
made  possible  by  the  obstinacy  of  Mr. 
Hearst,  who  insisted  upon  himself  running 
for  the  place,  although  he  supported  the  rest 
of  the  Fusion  ticket,  which  was  successful. 
Thus  during  the  past  eighteen  years  has  the 
lesson  been  driven  home  that  Tammany  Hall, 
as  the  most  complete  embodiment  of  the 
unholy  alliance  in  the  city  between  dis- 
honest politicians  and  the  forces  of  privilege, 
can  be  beaten  only  by  the  united  action  of  its 
enemies. 

While  past  Fusion  campaigns  have  been 
launched  and  guided  by  machine-trained 
political  engineers,  however,  the  1913  attack 
was  begun  and  is  being  sustained  by  men 
who  get  whatever  recognition  they  enjoy 
through  their  prestige  as  individuals  and  the 
tacit  backing  of  the  mass  of  public-spirited 
citizens.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
Strong  campaign  of  1896  was  multi-partisan 
rather  than  non-partisan,  and  the  same  state- 
ment would  apply  to  other  anti-Tammany 
alliances  prior  to  this  one.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Municipal  Committee,  "  All  other 
Fusion  movements  were  attempts  to  get  the 
anti-Tammany  machines  pulling  together. 
This  year  the  citizens  tailed  onto  the  traces 
of  the  band-wagon  without  waiting  for  the 
machines.  The  machines  got  in  line  because 
they  had  to.'; 


Here,  then,  we  have  an  attempt  by  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  directly.  Read- 
ers of  The  Outlook  may  have  wondered  how 
it  was  that  Mr.  Hapgood  and  those  with 
him  could  cram  their  candidates  down  the 
throats  of  Republican,  Progressive,  and 
Democratic  party  leaders,  not  to  mention  the 
Independent  gentlemen  who  have  formed  a 
league  professedly  opposed  to  dictatorial 
political  methods.  The  answer  is  that  no 
forceful  feeding  was  done  by  Mr.  Hapgood 
and  his  associates ;  the  process  was  rather 
one  of  eager  deglutition  by  the  politicians, 
who  swallowed  Fusion  as  a  starving  Eskimo 
absorbs  a  juicy  piece  of  blubber. 

In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1908  the 
Republican  vote  in  the  four  counties  of 
Greater  New  York  was  261,186;  in  1910 
it  was  197,727 ;  and  last  fall  it  dropped 
to  111,630 — a  decrease  of  more  than  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  through  three  elections. 
The  organizations  of  the  Cleveland  and 
the  Empire  State  Democracy,  the  former 
the  shell  of  a  once  powerful  party  and  the 
latter  an  amalgamation  of  the  "  highbrow  " 
elements  in  the  party,  formed  not  long  ago 
to  fight  for  direct  primaries,  were  both,  as 
usual,  itching  for  a  dig  at  Tammany.  The 
Hearst  forces,  coalesced  under  the  emblem 
of  the  Independence  League,  were  in  a 
similar  mood.  Furthermore  (but  speak  it 
not  above  a  whisper!),  it  may  be  suspected 
from  the  rapacious  manner  in  which  the 
party  bosses  have  fought  for  the  lesser 
places  on  the  ticket,  as  well  as  from  the  dis- 
appointment that  some  of  them  showed  when 
the  chief  nominations  were  made,  that  each 
boss  hoped  to  get  the  butter  of  the  Fusion 
churning.  In  short,  not  only  did  the  anti- 
Tammany  machines  face  the  alternative  of 
accepting  Fusion  or  a  loss  of  prestige,  but 
the  signs  are  that  each  of  them  planned  to 
use  Fusion  as  a  stalking-horse  for  its  own 
ambitions. 

It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  past 
successes  of  the  allies  have  taught  that 
all  the  corruption  and  misgovernment  in 
New  York  has  by  no  means  emanated 
from  the  Wigwam  on  Fourteenth  Street ; 
and  the  success  with  which  that  unique  body, 
the  Committee  of  107,  has  thus  far  held  at 
bay  the  hungry  party  wolves  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  tact  and  acumen  of  the  Committee,  as 
well  as  to  its  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Another  respect  in  which  this  year's  brand 
of  Fusion  differs  from  those  of  the  past  is 
that  the  defeat  of  Tammany  is  only  an  inci- 
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dental  part  of  the  programme.  "  Tammany 
is  combated,"  as  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz  said 
in  addressing  the  first  meeting  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee,  "  because  Tammany  has 
symbolized  'the  shame  of  our  cities.'" 
11  What  we  hope  to  do,"  said  Chairman  Hap- 
good  recently,  "  is  to  take  the  city  out  of 
politics  entirely.  When  we've  elected  our  men, 
the  fight  to  get  laws  insuring  real  home  rule, 
a  short  ballot,  absence  of  party  emblems,  and 
a  permanent  business  administration  will  con- 
tinue." Hence  the  insistence  on  the  princi- 
ple of  non-partisanship.  The  Fusionists  want 
to  put  the  affairs  of  this  huge  corporation, 
with  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  on  a  business  basis 
and  keep  them  there.  That  the  Citizens' 
Municipal  Committee  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  municipal  party  was  evidenced 
by  the  recent  action  of  six  of  its  members  in 
taking  out  papers  of  incorporation  by  which 
the  Committee  is  empowered  to  set  up  a 
ticket  of  its  own  at  any  time,  irrespective  of 
the  actions  of  the  old  parties. 

Here,  then,  is  the  reason  that  the  action  of 
the  members  of  the  Fusion  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee as  leaders  "  by  divine  right "  of  the 
forces  of  good  government  has  remained 
unchallenged.  Tired  by  the  failure  of  past 
unions  of  anti-Tammany  machines  to  give  the 
city  a  re'gime  much  cleaner  than  what  it  was 
wont  to  receive  from  Murphy  and  his  prede- 
cessors, the  mass  of  voters  were  only  too 
glad  to  accept  the  leadership  of  men  from 
their  own  ranks  whose  sincerity  could  not  be 
questioned.  In  the  face  of  this  wave  of 
popular  feeling  the  machines  didn't  dare  dis- 
pute the  mandates  of  the  Citizens'  Municipal 
Committee,  and,  with  varying  degrees  of 
grace,  accepted  the  inevitable. 

The  platform  of  Fusion  is  admirable  for 
its  directness,  brevity,  and  the  quality  of  its 
material.  Home  rule  is  provided  for  by 
planks  calling  for  the  framing  by  the  city  of 
its  own  charter,  the  adoption  of  a  thorough- 
going direct  primary,  the  elimination  of  Na- 
tional party  names  and  emblems  from  ballots 
used  in  city  elections,  the  control  of  city 
revenue — including  the  subjects  and  rates  of 
taxation,  the  control  of  public  utilities,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate,  to  make  it  in  name,  what  it 
already  is  in  fact,  the  responsible  governing 
body  of  the  city — with  the  abolition  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  or,  at  least,  the  removal 
of  all  power  of  the  Aldermen  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters.   Other  important   provisions    in  the 


platform  relate  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
police,  the  creation  of  new  sources  of  city 
revenue  through  the  taxation  of  franchises 
and  other  privileges,  the  power  of  excess 
condemnation,  and  some  excellent  measures 
of  social  reform,  including  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Markets  with  wholesale 
terminal  food  centers  in  each  borough,  the 
creation  of  a  Municipal  Department  of  Rec- 
reation, the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Charities  and  its  correctional  system,  and 
the  supplying  of  food  at  cost  to  school  chil- 
dren by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  sup- 
porting framework  of  the  platform,  however, 
is  composed  of  those  planks  that  call  for 
economy  and  efficiency  in  city  administration, 
and,  judging  from  early  utterances  of  the 
nominees,  insistence  on  these  reforms  is  to 
be  made  the  principal  issue  in  the  campaign 
by  the  allies,  who  in  so  doing  will  be  able 
to  refer  to  the  notable  progress  in  these 
respects  made  by  the  Fusion  members 
of  the  present  Board  of  Estimate.  Some 
of  the  measures  advocated  to  save  the  city 
money  are  the  establishment  of  a  central 
bureau  to  purchase  all  city  supplies,  the 
standardization  of  salaries  for  municipal  em- 
ployees, the  issuance  of  bonds  for  permanent 
improvements  only — and  never  for  longer 
periods  than  the  probable  life  of  such  im- 
provements— the  appointment  to  office  for 
merit  alone,  and  fhe  abolition  of  all  sinecures. 

In  selecting  a  leader  for  their  ticket  the 
members  of  the  Fusion  nominating  commit- 
tee were  not  hampered  by  lack  of  material — 
in  fact,  the  worth  of  no  one  of  the  trio  that 
from  the  first  led  the  field  in  the  race  for  the 
Mayoralty  nomination  was  ever  questioned. 
The  fight  narrowed  into  a  question  of  avail- 
ability. The  friends  of  Mr.  Whitman  pointed 
to  his  record  as  a  City  Magistrate,  Judge  of 
General  Sessions,  and,  more  particularly,  as 
District  Attorney,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
brought  to  justice  the  murderers  of  Herman 
Rosenthal,  the  gambler,  and  successfully  con- 
ducted the  prosecution  of  police  grafters 
which  was  an  aftermath  of  the  murder  case. 
Such  a  record,  it  was  urged,  would  assure 
the  District  Attorney  of  the  support  of  thou- 
sands of  voters  outside  his  party.  Mr.  Mc- 
Aneny's  advocates  based  his  case  on  his 
admirable  record  as  President  of  Manhattan 
Borough,  and  declared  that  the  many  meas- 
ures he  had  fostered,  with  resultant  saving  of 
the  city's  money,  made  him  just  the  man  to 
place  at  the  head  of  a  vast  public  corpora- 
tion.   In  their  turn  the  adherents  of  Mr. 
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Mitchel  called  attention  to  his  signal  service 
as  an  exposer  of  corruption  and  departmental 
carelessness  while  Commissioner  of  Accounts, 
and,  later,  his  farsightedness  and  independ- 
ence of  party  ties  shown  while  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  while  Acting  Mayor 
during  Mr.  Gaynor's  incapacity  in  1910. 
These  traits,  it  was  said,  put  him  on  a  par 
with  the  others  as  far  as  fitness  was  con- 
cerned, and,  when  it  came  to  the  question  of 
expediency,  Mr.  Mitchel's  followers  averred 
that  he  was  most  certainly  the  "  logical  candi- 
date." As  a  Democrat  in  good  standing  who 
had  been  honored  with  appointment  to  the 
Collectorship  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  easily  more  "  available  "  in  a 
Democratic  city  than  Mr.  Whitman,  a  life- 
long Republican,  no  matter  what  the  per- 
sonal drawing  powers  of  the  latter  might  be. 
As  opposed  to  Mr.  McAneny,  the  Collector 
could  command  the  support  of  the  Hearst 
forces,  which  were  openly  against  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  Borough  President ;  and  it  was 
also  claimed  that  the  labor  element  would  be 
more  generous  with  its  votes  to  Mr.  Mitchel 
than  to  Mr.  McAneny.  The  force  of  these 
considerations  maynot  have  been  much,  but, 
like  Mercutio's  wound,  it  was  enough.  The 
Collector  won  by  a  hair  after  the  name  of 
McAneny  had  been  withdrawn.  The  first  of 
the  final  polls  gave  Mitchel  32  votes.  Whit- 
man 29,  McAneny  28:  the*eighth  and  last 
count  was  Mitchel  45,  Whitman  44.  There- 
upon the  Committee  unanimously  nominated 
Mr.  WThitman  for  his  present  position  and 
Mr.  McAneny  for  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  One  of  the  most  refreshing 
developments  of  recent  New  York  City  poli- 
tics was  the  fine  spirit  in  which  both  these 
gentlemen  determined  to  stand  by  the  ship 
of  Fusion,  thereby  insuring  the  solidification 
of  the  anti-Tammany  forces,  rather  than  heed 
the  advice  of  self-styled  friends  and  self- 
seeking  party  leaders  to  '-go  it  alone  for  the 
whole  cake  or  nothing." 

The  Fusion  Movement  is  a  young  man's 
movement,  and  the  man  who  leads  the  forces 
of  good  government  into  battle  is  the  junior 
of  all  his  lieutenants.  John  Purroy  Mitchel 
was  born  in  Fordham,  Greater  New  York, 
thirty-four  years  ago.  the  son  of  James  Mitchel, 
at  one  time  Fire  Commissioner,  and  the 
grandson  of  John  Mitchel  (an  Irish  patriot 
and  associate  of  Daniel  O'Connell),  who  was 
banished  from  his  native  land  because  of  his 
too  rabid  advocacy  of  Home  Rule.  The 
Fusion  candidate  for  Mayor  doubtless  got 


his  absolute  fearlessness  and  his  fighting 
strain  from  his  fiery  grandfather.  These 
qualities  have  more  than  once  stood  him  in 
good  stead  since  he  began  his  public  career 
as  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel ;  but  they 
were  particularly  prominent  during  his  inves- 
tigations while  Commissioner  of  Accounts, 
which  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  several 
city  departments.  That  is  one  salient  feature 
of  Mitchel's  work  :  it  is  always  constructive. 
The  worst  thing  his  enemies  have  said  about 
him  is  that  he  is  a  Hearst  man.  But  although 
his  views  and  Mr.  Hearst's  have  coincided  on 
several  questions,  he  has  refused  a  nomina- 
tion on  the  Hearst  ticket  unless  his  colleagues 
on  the  Fusion  ticket  are  included.  P'or  his 
bitter  opposition  to  the  subway  contracts  he 
has  been  much  censured ;  but  even  most  of 
his  enemies  admit  that  in  this  matter  he 
followed  his  lights  and  acted  through  disinter- 
ested motives.  Peihaps  his  best  asset  as 
Mayor  would  be  his  tremendous  assimilative 
and  analytical  powers.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  he  has  written  more 
reports  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  it  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  can  grasp  the  details 
of  any  subject,  no  matter  how  technical,  if 
put  before  him  in  simple  language.  This 
tireless,  far-seeing,  serious  young  man  has 
the  stuff  in  him  of  which  the  best  public 
servants  are  made. 

Charles  S.  Whitman  and  George  McAneny, 
"  the  right  and  left  bowers  of  Fusion  " 
they  have  been  called,  whose  presence  on 
the  ticket  lends  it  almost  as  much  strength  as 
does  Mr.  Mitchel's,  are  both  young  men,  and 
have  both  long  been  students  of  municipal 
affairs.  Mr.  Whitman,  who  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  forty-five  years  ago, 
is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  of  the 
Law  School  of  New  York  University.  Like 
the  nominee  for  Mayor,  he  entered  public 
office  as  an  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel, 
being  appointed  in  1902  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Low  administration.  He  became  the 
personal  legal  adviser  of  Mayor  Low,  and  in 
this  capacity  was  afforded  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  acquaint  himself  with  the  workings 
of  municipal  machinery.  From  that  point 
until  he  reached  his  present  position  the 
rungs  in  the  ladder  of  success  were  for  him 
successiveh'  a  City  Magistracy,  the  Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  City  Magistrates,  and  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. While  President  of  the  Board  of 
Magistrates  he  created  the  Night  Court  and 
broke  up  the  business  of  professional  bonds- 
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men.  Mr.  Whitman  is  a  determined  fighter, 
and,  with  Mr.  Mitchell  as  Mayor,  would  make 
up  a  team  that  could  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  the  Police  Department,  if  such  a 
task  is  possible  of  human  achievement. 

The  mildness  and  never-failing  courtesy 
of  George  McAneny  have  led  some  men,  to 
their  sorrow,  to  conclude  that  he  was  "easy." 
Idealist  and  philosopher  as  he  is,  he  is  by 
IK?  means  a  dreamer,  and  his  ideals  are  those 
of  a  practical  man  who  knows  the  world  and 
human  nature.  During  most  of  the  forty- 
three  years  of  his  life  Mr.  McAneny  has  had 
his  nose  near  the  municipal  grindstone,  and 
his  hobby  is  city  government.  As  a  New 
York  newspaper  man  during  some  of  the 
years  when  city  politics  were  at  their  worst, 
and  later  as  President  of  the  City  Club  when 
they  weren't  a  great  deal  better,  he  had 
acquired,  when  he  took  office  as  President 
of  Manhattan  in  1909,  a  vast  knowledge  of 
what  not  to  do  as  well  as  the  fund  of  theories 
that  made  him  suspected  by  the  "  man  on 
the  street."  A  friend  of  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent's has  given  me  this  impartial  and  illu- 
minating estimate  of  the  man  :  "  McAneny 
is  a  mild  idealist,  but  no  theorist.  His  social 
philosophy  is  that  of  sunshine  and  light.  He 
hates  blue  and  purple,  and  likes  pink,  red,  and 
yellow.  Clean,  intelligent,  effective  up  to  the 
limits  of  his  physical  strength,  he  makes  a 
good  municipal  housekeeper  and  would  make 
an  ideal  general  equilibrator  for  any  adminis- 
tration.'' In  National  politics  Mr.  McAneny 
is  an  independent  Democrat. 

For  the  other  important  city  offices — 
namely,  those  that  confer  membership  in  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  the  body  that  virtually 
holds  the  city's  purse-strings — the  Fusion 
nominators  have  selected  William  A.  Prender- 
gast  for  Comptroller;  and  for  the  Presidencies 
of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  the 
Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond  they  have 
chosen,  respectively,  Marcus  M.  Marks, 
Lewis  H.  Pounds,  Douglas  Mathewson, 
Robert  W.  Higbie,  and  George  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Prendergast,  who  is  the  present  Comp- 
troller, is  a  Progressive  whose  aptitude  for 
finance  was  first  evidenced  in  public  office 
when  he  was  Register  of  Kings  County. 
He  has  written  much  on  commercial  sub- 
jects, and  his  work,  "  Credit  and  Its  Uses," 
is  considered  an  authority.  He  nominated 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in  1896.  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Charles  E.  Hughes  for  Governor  in  1906,  and 
has  himself  run  for  Congress. 


Of  the  others,  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr.  Higbie, 
both  Republicans,  have  had  little  political 
experience.  Mr.  Marks  is  a  retired  manu- 
facturer with  a  penchant  for  arbitration-" 
both  international  and  industrial,  but  especially 
the  latter.  He  has  served  as  a  mediator  and 
abitrator  in  numerous  labor  disturbances, 
and  was  a  member  ot  the  Industrial  Peace 
Committee  of  Nine  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  as  well  as  of  Governor  Hughes's 
Immigration  Commission  ;  but  whether  his 
experience  as  a  peacemaker  will  avail  him 
anything  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Higbie,  a 
merchant  who  has  served  as  President  of  the 
Queens  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
never  held  public  office,  although  he  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  Law  Con- 
vention which  was  active  in  getting  through  the 
Hepburn  Bill  regulating  railway  rates.  Mr. 
Mathewson  is  a  Republican  lawyer  who  was 
noted  for  his  independence  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly  some  years  ago.  He 
has  also  been  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel, 
and,  as  First  Deputy  Comptroller  since  1909, 
has  made  a  record  for  efficiency  and  devo- 
tion to  duty.  Another  lawyer  on  the  ticket 
is  Lewis  H.  Pounds,  who  showed  his  willing- 
ness to  subordinate  his  own  fortunes  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  when  he  declined  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Borough  President 
of  Brooklyn  in  1909  to  avoid  cutting  into  the 
support  of  the  Fusion  candidate,  Judge  Steers. 
He  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  man  for  whom 
he  had  stepped  aside  when  President  Steers 
resigned  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Cromwell  is 
running  for  a  position  that  has  been  his  for 
some  time,  he  having  been  President  of  Rich- 
mond since  the  Borough  was  created  in  1898. 

The  item  in  the  Fusion  programme  most 
indicative  of  the  trend  of  city  government  in 
the  United  States  to-day  is  the  provision  to 
clothe  the  Board  of  Estimate  with  powers  to 
be  shorn  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  This 
is  the  last  step  in  a  process  that  has  been 
going  on  since  the  Board  of  Estimate  was 
formed  in  1871,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
gradual  centralization  of  power  in  other  cities 
during  recent  years,  culminating  in  govern- 
ment by  commission.  Although  the  average 
New  Yorker  is  unaware  of  it,  it  is  a  fact  that 
his  city  is  to-day  virtually  commission  gov- 
erned. Almost  the  entire  power  of  the  city 
in  fiscal  matters  lies  with  this  Board,  which 
has  been  called  "  New  York's  unique  contri- 
bution to  municipal  government."  This  body 
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is  composed  of  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  with 
three  votes  each ;  the  Presidents  of  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  each  with 
two  votes  ;  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Bronx, 
Queens,  and  Richmond,  with  one  vote  apiece. 
At  present  the  only  power  of  the  Aldermen 
over  the  city's  money  is  to  reduce  items  in 
the  budget  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate ;  they  may  neither  increase  items  nor 
insert  new  ones.  Any  such  reductions,  too, 
are  subject  to  the  Mayor's  veto,  and  in  that 
event  the  Aldermen  can  gain  their  point  only 
by  a  three-quarters  vote.  If  this  remnant  of 
former  puissance  is  taken  from  the  Aldermen 
and  given  to  the  Board  of  Estimate,  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  City  will  be  carried 
on  by  a  commission  of  eight  men,  of  whom 
three  can  control  a  majority  of  votes. 


The  prospect  of  seeing  tried  out  in  a  city 
of  5,000,000  inhabitants  an  experiment  hith- 
erto confined  to  much  smaller  communities, 
and  the  spectacle  of  a  body  of  citizens  striving 
to  throw  off  permanently  the  shackles  of 
partisanship,  are  the  two  great  features  that 
lend  National  interest  to  the  bloodless  revolu- 
tion called  "  Eusion." 

Gregory  Mason. 

[This  article  will  be  followed  next  week 
by  an  account  of  Tammany  Hall  and  its 
corrupting  influence  on  New  York  City 
government.  This  account  has  been  writ- 
ten, at  the  request  of  The  Outlook,  by  Everett 
P.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  a  leading  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  and  a  loyal,  active,  and  influ- 
ential Democrat  in  National  politics. — The 
Editors.] 


THE  CONTROL  OF  DISEASE 

BY  EDWARD  H.  LEWINSKI-GORWIN,  PH.D., 
IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  EARL  W.  MAYO 

A  preceding  article,  "  The  Medical  Jyrofession  and  the  Conservation  of  Public  Health"  ivill 
be  found  i?i  The  Outlook  of  August  30.  In  connection  with  this  article  the  reader  will  be 
interested  in  the  special  cori-espondence  from  the  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  to  be  found  o?i 
another  page  of  this  issue. — THE  EDITORS. 


THERE  are  certain  diseases  which  it 
would  easily  be  possible  for  medical 
skill,  clothed  with  sufficient  authority, 
to  banish  utterly  from  any  community  within 
a  brief  time.  If  we  were  to  set  up  in  each 
city  or  State  a  competent  medical  dictator, 
with  authority  to  enforce  regulations  and 
restrictions  that  past  discoveries  have  sug- 
gested, he  could  quickly  put  an  end  to 
typhoid  fever  and  malaria,  and  reduce  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever  to  a  point  where  they 
would  cause  as  little  concern  as  does  small- 
pox in  most  of  our  cities  at  the  present 
time. 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen 
something  of  this  very  sort  accomplished  at 
Panama,  which  has  been  transformed,  under 
the  sanitary  rule  of  Colonel  Gorgas,  from  a 
spot  in  which  it  was  deemed  impossible  for 
white  men  to  work  or  to  live  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  a  district  which  compares  favor- 
ably in  its  health  record  with  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


While  it  is  true  that  under  what  may  be 
designated  as  ideal  conditions  of  medical  con- 
trol it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  and  in 
some  directions  practically  to  eliminate  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  from  the  common  forms 
of  contagious  and  communicable  disease,  it 
is  equally  true  that  these  diseases  continue 
to  exact  their  toll  of  sickness  and  death  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  at  a  rate  that  is  still 
relatively  large.  If  we  turn  to  the  statistics 
of  three  familiar  contagious  diseases,  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  we  find 
that  in  1910  there  were  71,238  cases  of  these 
diseases  in  New  York  and  25,038  in  Chi- 
cago. There  are  many  smaller  cities  that 
would  show  far  higher  rates  proportionately 
to  their  populations. 

not  wholly  a  medical  problem 
This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
control  and  eradication  of  disease  is  not 
wholly  a  medical   problem.    It  is  almost 
equally  a  social  problem.    So  long  as  the 
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general  public  prefers  to  submit  to  the  suf- 
fering and  loss  imposed  by  controllable  dis- 
eases, medical  skill  cannot  lift  the  burden. 
But  the  medical  profession  can  devise  means 
of  extending  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
over  contagious  and  communicable  disease. 
It  can  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  ad- 
vantage and  the  necessity  of  isolating  and 
limiting  such  diseases  so  far  as  is  possible 
under  existing  conditions.  And  this  is  a 
public  service  which  is  being  performed  with 
increasing  thoroughness  and  effect  by  medi- 
cal men  through  their  various  organizations. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  contagious 
diseases  is  not  a  simple  one.  This  is  true 
especially  in  large  and  crowded  cities.  The 
majority  of  cases  of  measles,  diphtheria,  and 
scarlet  fever,  for  example,  occur  among  chil- 
dren. Even  in  schools  where  medical  inspec- 
tion is  provided  these  diseases  often  go  un- 
recognized in  the  early  stages  and  until  the 
opportunity  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion 
has  passed.  Ignorance  and  indifference  fre- 
quently vitiate  attempts  at  effective  home 
quarantine.  There  are  still  parents  who 
cling  to  the  senseless  belief  that  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  are  inevitable  ills  and  that  the 
sooner  their  children  have  had  them  and  are 
through  with  them  the  better. 

CYCLES  OF  CONTAGION 

Contagious  diseases,  at  least  the  commoner 
ones  which  are  here  dealt  with,  come  and  go 
in  waves  or  cycles,  recurring  more  or  less 
regularly.  Measles  and  scarlet  fever  appear 
usually  at  the  same  time  of  year  and  run  in 
parallel  waves.  A  high  wave  of  measles  is 
accompanied  by  a  high  wave  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  receding  tides  are  likewise  simultaneous 
and  parallel,  although  the  amplitude  of  the 
measles  wave  is  usually  much  larger  than 
that,  of  scarlet  fever.  Diphtheria  fluctuates 
less  from  year  to  year  than  the  other  two. 
It  has  a  longer  season,  beginning  usually  in 
August  or  September  and  slackening  only  in 
May  or  June.  It  never  becomes  so  suddenly 
acute  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  but  its 
greatest  prevalence  falls  during  the  months 
of  their  heavy  incidence. 

This  synchronous  occurrence  of  the  high 
and  low  points  in  the  prevalence  of  the  com- 
moner contagious  diseases  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  effective  control.  On  account  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  enforcement  of  rigid 
home  quarantine,  it  is  recognized  that  hos- 
pital treatment  is  the  best  method  of  check- 
ing the  spread  of  infection.    The  mainte- 


nance of  hospital  facilities  for  diseases  that 
may  supply  hundreds  of  cases  in  March  and 
only  tens  in  July  presents  some  special  prob- 
lems. If  hospital  equipment  IS  provided  to 
care  for  the  number  of  cases  presented  when 
an  epidemic  is  at  its  height,,  most  of  its  beds 
will  stand  empty  during  a  good  part  of  the 
year.  This  in  itself  is  no  great  calamity, 
but,  whether  patients  are  many  or  few,  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  the  overhead  charges, 
the  expense  of  the  medical  and  nursing  staff, 
must  go  on.  The  demands  upon  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  average  city  are  such  that 
public  officials  are  not  likely  to  agree  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  hospitals  unless  they 
are  reasonably  well  filled  at  most  times. 
There  are  many  unusual  items  of  expense 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  hospitals 
for  contagious  diseases,  including  the  neces- 
sity of  separate  pavilions  and  separate  work- 
ing staffs  for  each  disease  treated. 

INADEQUATE   HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

The  practical  working  out  of  these  condi- 
tions in  most  cities  is  that  the  provision  of 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  dis- 
eases is  altogether  inadequate.  When  an 
epidemic  develops,  the  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded, sometimes  to  the  bursting  point. 
Such  congestion  operates  to  defeat  their  use- 
fulness. Overcrowding  and  lack  of  air  space 
lead  to  cross-infection.  Insufficient  medical 
and  nursing  attendance  work  havoc  among 
the  patients.  The  mortality  rates  become 
much  higher  than  the  corresponding  rates 
among  patients  treated  in  their  homes.  The 
lack  of  ample  and  modern  provision  for  con- 
tagious disease  hospitals  in  many  American 
cities  has  led  to  the  strong  prejudice  that 
exists  against  these  "  pest-houses,"  as  they  are 
popularly  and  sometimes  accurately  named. 

In  a  previous  article  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  work  done  by  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  helping  to  solve 
some  of  the  public  health  problems  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  first  subjects  to  which  the  Pub- 
lic Health,  Hospital,  and  Budget  Committee 
of  the  Academy  turned  its  attention  upon  its 
organization  early  in  1911  was  a  study  of 
the  contagious  disease  situation  in  New  York. 
It  was  found  that  there  were  too  few  hos- 
pitals for  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  that  their 
capacity  was  sorely  overtaxed  during  epidem- 
ics. The  long  ambulance  rides  required  in 
conveying  patients  to  the  hospitals,  amount- 
ing in  some  instances  to  eighteen  miles,  were 
exhausting,  and  in  some  cases  fatal.    As  a 
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result  of  its  investigations,  the  Committee 
made  a  large  number  of  recommendations 
covering  the  erection  of  new  hospitals,  besides 
details  of  construction  and  administration, 
quarantine  and  sanitary  regulations,  nursing, 
medical  care,  and  after  care. 

One  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending 
the  handling  of  contagious  diseases  was  illus- 
trated when  the  city  authorities,  following 
out  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee,  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  new  contagious  dis- 
ease hospitals  in  two  boroughs  of  the  city 
where  such  facilities  were  greatly  needed. 
Owners  of  property  adjoining  the  sites 
selected  immediately  protested  on  the  ground 
that  property  values  would  be  depreciated 
because  of  the  popular  prejudice  against 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  institutions. 
The  Committee  thereupon  issued  an  address 
pointing  out  that  a  hospital  for  diphtheria, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever  when  properly 
administered  is  not  a  danger  to  a  neighbor- 
hood. Undoubtedly,  however,  a  much  more 
sustained  effort  at  popular  education  in  this 
matter  is  necessary  to  eradicate  the  mediaeval 
notion  that  the  contagion  of  these  diseases 
is  somehow  carried  about  in  the  air  and  that 
the  vicinity  of  a  hospital  devoted  to  them 
necessarily  must  be  a  dangerous  locality. 

PROBLEM   OF   THE   BLACK  PLAGUE 

While  the  danger  from  failure  to  control 
such  diseases  as  have  been  mentioned  is 
generally  appreciated,  and  failure  to  adopt 
adequate  measures  of  protection  is  due  usu- 
ally to  practical  financial  difficulties,  there  are 
other  more  dangerous  and  insidious  diseases 
against  which  society  has  remained  virtually 
unprotected  because  of  ignorance  regarding 
them  and  because  of  false  notions  of  modesty 
which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  attempts  to 
dispel  this  ignorance.  Unquestionably  it  is 
primarily  because  of  the  efforts  of  physicians 
to  find  some  means  of  checking  the  frightful 
ravages  of  this  class  of  diseases  that  the  pub- 
lic is  gradually  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject  and  is  being  brought  to  the 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  damaged 
goods,  in  the  eugenic  sense  of  the  term. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  is  high  time  to  grapple  with  this  problem 
and  that  its  solution  will  require  public  sup- 
port and  co-operation  in  enforcing  such 
measures  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  medical  profession.  The  most 
serious  fact  about  these  diseases,  which  poison 
the  blood,  destroy  mental  faculties,  and  bring 


a  vast  train  of  physical  and  social  ills  in  their 
wake,  is  that  their  worst  effects  fall  upon  the 
innocent.  The  hospitals  for  children  are  full 
of  venereal  affections  ;  half  of  the  existing 
blindness  is  due  to  them  ;  their  victims  fill 
not  only  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but  also 
lunatic  asylums  and  correctional  and  charitable 
institutions. 

Over  thirteen  per  cent  of  all  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  State  insane  asy- 
lums in  1911  were  cases  of  general  paresis, 
an  incurable  disease  of  the  brain  due  to 
syphilis.  The  care  of  these  patients  alone 
costs  the  State  a  million  dollars  a  year.  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  cases  of  paresis, 
tabes,  and  cerebro-spinal  syphilis  admitted  to 
the  neurological  wards  form  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  admissions.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  patients  in  our  general  hos- 
pitals suffer  from  one  form  or  another  of 
these  diseases. 

In  January,  1913,  a  circular  letter  was 
sent  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  New 
York  to  every  physician  in  the  city,  asking 
him  to  give  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease  that  he  had  treated  during  1912. 
The  1,500  physicians  who  replied,  out  of  a 
total  of  8,000,  reported  a  total  number  of 
cases  amounting  to  42,659.  This  of  course 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  cases 
treated  in  private  practice.  To  form  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  this  form  of  disease 
one  would  have  to  add  the  large  numbers 
treated  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  there 
would  still  be  left  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
that  receive  no  treatment  at  all  or  that  receive 
it  at  the  hands  of  druggists  or  of  quacks. 

PUBLIC  CO-OPERATION  NECESSARY 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  well 
known,  as  are  also  the  methods  of  early  diag- 
nosis and  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied 
effectively  in  their  earlier  stages.  Upon  the 
medical  side  society  is  well  equipped  to  resist 
the  spread  of  this  frightful  scourge.  But  it 
is  true  of  these  diseases  to  a  greater  extent 
than  of  almost  any  others  that  medical  skill 
alone  is  unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
situation.  The  physician  cannot  compel 
treatment,  nor  can  he  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  contagion.  Only  education  and  rigid 
social  discipline,  combined  with  adequate 
therapeutic  and  prophylactic  measures,  can 
check  the  spread  of  these  ravaging  diseases. 
The  public  and  the  medical  profession  must 
work  together  in  order  to  check  and,  finally, 
to  conquer  them. 
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In  an  effort  to  devise  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  diseases  of  this  class  the 
Public  Health,  Hospital,  and  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine has  turned  its  attention  to  an  important 
agency  which  is  valuable  also  in  dealing  with 
many  other  forms  of  disease,  but  which  is 
usually  hampered  by  lack  of  resources  and 
facilities.  This  is  the  dispensary  or  out- 
patient clinic.  With  an  equal  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  the  well-equipped  dispensary 
can  deal  with  a  far  greater  number  of  those 
cases  which  it  is  fitted  to  treat  than  can  a 
hospital,  and  it  reaches  many  cases  that 
never  would  come  under  hospital  care.  Ac- 
cording to  official  statistics  more  than 
3,500,000  treatments  were  given  in  the  dis- 
pensaries of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1911. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  count  of  treatments, 
not  of  patients.  Many  patients  come  many 
times.  Even  with  this  qualification,  however, 
the  figures  are  instructive  as  showing  the 
vast  tide  of  illness  and  misery  that  flows  un- 
ceasingly upon  the  one  hundred  odd  dis- 
pensaries of  the  city,  the  amount  of  gratuitous 
service  that  the  attending  physicians  render, 
and  the  important  place  that  the  dispensary 
occupies  in  the  general  scheme  of  public 
health  work. 

IMPORTANCE  OF   THE  DISPENSARY 

In  view  of  the  vast  field  that  it  is  called 
upon  to  cover  and  the  importance  of  its  work, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  dispensary  is 
looked  upon  almost  invariably  by  boards  of 
managers  as  the  Cinderella  of  the  hospital 
household.  It  is  scarcely  ever  cared  for 
properly,  is  seldom  well  equipped,  and  is 
almost  always  expected  to  be  self-supporting. 
Apparently  not  much  faith  is  placed  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  medical  treatment  provided 
by  the  dispensary,  and  slight  recognition  is 
given  to  its  great  possibilities  in  preventive 
medicine  and  in  the  public  health  movement. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  raise  money  for  a  hos- 
pital, but  it  is  difficult  to  raise  it  for  a  dis- 
pensary, despite  the  greater  social  importance 
of  the  out-patient  department.  The  hospital 
deals  with  cases  of  disease  when  they  are  in 
full  swing  ;  the  dispensary  deals  with  them  in 
incipient  stages,  when  they  lend  themselves 
much  more  readily  to  successful  treatment 
and  cure.  Then,  also,  the  dispensary  has  a 
great  function  to  perform  in  advising  and 
guiding  patients  with  chronic  diseases  who 
either  cannot  be  admitted  to  hospitals,  or,  if 
admitted,  are  likely  to  become  pauperized. 


hospitalized,  and  helpless.  Dispensary  work 
becomes  still  more  efficient  and  socialized 
where  it  reaches  out  to  the  homes  of  patients 
through  a  social  service  department,  which 
brings  patients  back  for  treatment  and 
thereby  prevents  the  waste  of  the  physicians' 
efforts,  which  supplies  facts  helpful  to  estab- 
lishing correct  diagnoses,  and  does  educa- 
tional work  looking  to  the  conservation  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  among 
the  dispensary's  constituency.  Wherever 
dispensary  work  is  treated  conscientiously 
along  such  lines  as  these  its  benefits' soon 
become  manifest.  From  this  brief  outline 
of  the  field  of  the  dispensary  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  deal- 
ing with  those  diseases  which  menace  society 
particularly  because,  either  from  ignorance 
or  fear  of  exposure  on  the  part  of  their  vic- 
tims, they  do  not  receive  private  medical 
treatment  or  come  under  hospital  care  until 
they  have  reached  advanced  stages,  having 
been  transmitted  possibly  to  many  other  per- 
sons in  the  interim.  In  any  comprehensive 
plan  for  dealing  with  diseases  of  this  class  the 
dispensary  should  fill  a  very  important  role. 

In  the  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  health  service  the 
Public  Health,  Hospital,  and  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  formation  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Out-Patient  Clinics  of  New  York,  with 
the  fourfold  aim  of  co-ordinating  the  work 
of  the  existing  dispensaries  and  out-patient 
clinics,  of  eliminating  "  rounders  "  and  othc-r 
undeserving  applicants,  of  promoting  proper 
standards  of  treatment,  and  of  securing  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  management.  Most  of 
the  important  general  dispensaries  of  Man- 
hattan, all  of  those  connected  with  teaching 
institutions,  the  municipal  dispensaries,  and 
many  special  dispensaries,  have  joined  the 
Association.  In  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  many  important  measures  have 
been  adopted  and  changes  have  been  inau- 
gurated which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
betterment  of  existing  conditions.  The  As- 
sociation should  prove  valuable  in  helping  to 
impress  upon  medical  authorities,  city  officials, 
and  the  general  public  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  public  health  endeavor. 

A   PUBLIC   HEALTH  CLEARING-HOUSE 

Another  field  in  which  the  Academy's 
Committee  has  been  active  has  been  in  bring- 
ing about  a  concentration  of  effort  among 
agencies  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  public 
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health.  The  Committee  found  that  there 
were  in  New  York  City  over  one  hundred 
civic,  charitable,  scientific,  social,  and  relig- 
ious agencies  interested  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  matter  of  public  health.  In  order  to 
save  effort  and  to  enhance  efficiency  a  plan 
was  put  forward  to  establish  a  clearing-house 
of  public  health  activities  to  include  these 
organizations. 

This  proposal  led  to  the  formation  in  June, 
1913,  of  a  Central  Council  of  Public  Health 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems requiring  civic  and  public  effort  for 
their  proper  solution. 

One  of  the  many  subjects  which  may  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Council  is  the  provision 
of  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  mental  de- 
fectives. It  has  been  officially  estimated  that 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  State  of  New 
York  having  the  taint  of  mental  defect  is 
200,000,  and  that  there  are  about  20,000  of  the 
lower  grades  of  mentality,  of  whom  a  little  over 
6,000  are  in  public  and  private  institutions. 
With  the  exception  of  this  small  proportion, 
these  mentally  deficient  individuals  are  under 
no  restraint  and  are  free  to  breed  a  further 
race  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  criminals,  prostitutes, 
and  epileptics.  In  New  York  City  these 
unfortunates,  or  such  of  them  as  are  capable 
of  being  taught,  receive  a  certain  degree  of 
care  and  attention  between  the  ages  of  six 
or  seven  and  fourteen  in  the  ungraded  classes 
of  the  public  schools  established  for  abnor- 
mally backward  children.  In  1911  the  city 
maintained  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  such 
classes,  with  an  enrollment  of  something  over 
one  thousand. 

Outside  of  this  provision  of  school  care, 
which  of  course  is  entirely  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  mentally  defective, 
only  the  scantiest  provision  has  been  made 
thus  far  for  dealing  with  this  problem.  In 
1912  the  New  York  State  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic,  of  whom 
98  per  cent  are  estimated  to  be  mentally 
defective,  had  a  total  capacity  of  4,155  beds, 
and  their  census  at  the  time  showed  that 
there  were  4,208  inmates.  In  addition  the 
city  of  New  York  maintains  at  Randall's 
Island  provision  for  a  few  hundred  of  this 
class  of  unfortunates.  Not  only  is  there  a 
startling  lack  of  physical  provision  for  the 
care  of  mental  defectives,  as  shown  by  the 
above  figures,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate 
laws  for  dealing  with  this  problem  and  of  a 
well-defined  social  policy  in  relation  to  it. 


CONTROL   FOR  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

To  supply  this  threefold  need  the  Public 
Health,  Hospital,  and  Budget  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
outlined  a  plan  for  dealing  with  this  matter. 
This  plan  provides  for  placing  the  entire  charge 
of  the  mental  defectives  throughout  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Control.  Under 
its  supervision  the  care  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren might  be  left  with  the  parents  during 
their  earlier  years.  During  school  age  means 
should  be  provided  for  teaching  as  many  as 
possible  of  them  to  be  self-supporting.  Those 
who  attained  this  position  might  be  allowed 
later  to  live  outside  of  institutions,  but  at  all 
times  they  should  remain  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Control  in  order  to 
make  possible  their  social  control  and  the 
prevention  of  propagation.  A  bureau  for  the 
collection  of  permanent  records  of  all  mental 
defectives  in  the  State,  from  birth  to  death, 
is  proposed  as  one  feature  of  the  plan  which 
looks  to  the  careful  control  of  the  great  army 
of  mental  defectives  and  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  burden  of  dependency  arising  from 
this  cause. 

HEALTH  SERVICE  AT  PORTS 

One  subject  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease in  these  days  when  commerce  between 
nations  has  reached  such  vast  proportions  is 
the  proper  provision  of  health  inspection  and 
quarantine  for  communicable  diseases  at  the 
various  ports  of  the  country.  While  the 
methods  of  preventing  disease  from  entering 
the  country  through  its  ports  are  sufficiently 
well  developed  as  far  as  technical  knowledge 
is  concerned,  the  possibility  of  a  failure  in 
efficiency  through  the  existence  of  divided 
authority  is  great  enough  to  make  the  subject 
one  of  public  concern.  This  aspect  of  the 
case  recently  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  Public  Health,  Hospital,  and  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  which 
has  made  the  recommendation  that  the  health 
supervision  of  the  port  of  New  York  should 
be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Because  of  political  consid- 
erations action  in  this  direction,  however, 
seems  likely  to  wait  until  a  strong  and  force- 
ful expression  of  public  opinion  demands  it. 

THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE 

Since  1893  all  maritime  and  inter-State 
quarantine  powers  of  the  United  States  have 
vested  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Public 
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Health  Service,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  is  directed  by  a 
Supervising  Surgeon-General.  The  Public 
Health  Service  is  empowered  to  promulgate 
uniform  quarantine  regulations  for  all  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  these  regulations 
must  be  enforced  by  State  and  municipal 
authorities  if  they  retain  the  administration  of 
port  affairs.  At  the  present  time  the  Public 
Health  Service  operates  forty-eight  stations 
on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts, 
besides  the  quarantine  systems  of  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Alaska.  The 
growth  of  its  control  over  the  various  ports 
was  gradual.  As  cities  and  States  found 
that  their  individual  efforts  to  keep  out  or  to 
stamp  out  disease  were  ineffective  or  'too 
costly,  they  became  ready  to  transfer  the 
regulation  of  this  matter  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  their  own  accord.  Only  three  ports 
are  not  yet  under  direct  Federal  control — 
those  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  "New  York. 

Of  all  the  ports  of  the  country  New  York 
is  the  one  which  would  seem  most  certainly 
to  belong  under  Federal  authority.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  ocean-borne  trade  and 
travel  of  the  country  passes  through  this 
gateway.  The  magnitude  of  its  commerce 
and  its  importance  as  an  immigration  center 
make  its  port  business  pre-eminently  National 
in  character.  Yet  the  financial  burden  of 
maintaining  at  this  port  the  health  safeguards 
which  help  to  protect  the  whole  country  rests 
upon  the  State  of  New  York  alone.  The 
budgetary  requests  for  improvements  and 
administration  of  the  service  for  1913 
amounted  to  $2,314,780. 

REASONS   FOR   NATIONAL  CONTROL 

While  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  New 
York  quarantine  service  should  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  State  to  surrender  it  to  Federal 
authority,  there  were  numerous  other  reasons 
that  impelled  the  Academy  of  Medicine's 
Committee  to  recommend  the  transfer.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  service  is  one  that  is 
essentially  National,  or  perhaps  it  might  better 
be  described  as  international,  in  its  relations 
and  in  its  bearing  upon  the  public  health, 
there  is  likely  under  present  conditions  to 
arise  a  conflict  of  authority  that  might  seri- 
ously endanger  the  public  health  under  critical 
conditions.  Only  last  year,  at  the  time  of 
plague  prevalence  in  Cuba,  friction  between 
the  two  authorities  developed  when  a  liner 
from  Havana,  to  which  a  clean  bill  of  health 
was  refused  by  the  Federal  officers  at  the 


port  of  departure,  was  admitted  to  pratique 
by  the  State  officers  of  New  York  on  the 
ground  that  the  violation  of  the  rules  on  the 
part  of  the  ship's  captain  was  a  matter  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  Federal  Government ! 
Moreover,  quarantine  is  the  only  service  at 
the  port  that  is  not  controlled  by  the  National 
Government.  In  addition  to  the  customs, 
immigration,  navy  and  army  administration, 
Federal  authority  maintains  the  revenue  .cut- 
ter service  and  has  control  over  naviga- 
ble channels,  dredging,  and  lighthouses.  It 
seems  only  consistent  to  extend  its  power  to 
quarantine  and  to  have  all  port  services  under 
the  one  authority. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  transfer, 
pointed  out  by  the  Committee.  As  long  as 
quarantine  remains  under  State  control  and 
its  officers  are  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  party 
success,  there  is  constant  danger  that  politics 
may  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  its  work. 
The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United 
States  is  outside  the  domain  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. Modern  quarantine  work  is  essentially 
scientific,  and  scientific  work  cannot  be  pur- 
sued successfully  except  under  the  condition 
of  reasonable  permanency  in  office.  The 
positions  of  chief  quarantine  officers  should 
not  be  subject  to  party  vicissitudes  and  should 
not  be  used  as  a  reward  for  party  services. 
Under  Federal  control  there  is  continuity  of 
service,  uniformity  of  policy,  constant  super- 
vision of  the  acts  of  all  quarantine  officers, 
and  abundant  opportunities  for  scientific  and 
administrative  training  in  various  ports  of  the 
world,  such  as  is  not  available  to  the  officers 
of  any  State. 

CO-OPERATION  OF   LAY  PUBLIC  AND  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 

While  the  above  sketch  of  a  few  of  the 
activities  in  which  the  medical  profession, 
through  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  influ- 
ential organizations,  is  working  to  promote 
the  cause  of  public  health  is  necessarily  far 
from  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  may  be 
described  as  fragmentary,  it  serves  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  an  important  field  of  social 
endeavor- which  is  not  as  yet  occupied,  or  at 
least  is  only  imperfectly  occupied.  Since  the 
conservation  of  public  health  is  not  wholly  a 
medical  question,  but  is  in  many  cases  even 
more  largely  a  social  question,  there  is 
abundant  need  and  opportunity  here  for 
effective  co-operation  between  the  lay  public 
and  the  medical  profession.  Do  we  not  need 
an  active  National  societv  which  shall  include 
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leaders  of  public  thought  as  well  as  leaders 
of  achievement  in  the  study  and  prevention 
of  disease  and  in  the  application  of  medical 
knowledge  to  the  promotion  of  public  health  ? 
Such  an  organization  could  do  an  invaluable 
work  in  removing  obstacles  that  exist  in  the 
pathway  of  medical  progress  and  public 
health  advancement.    It  could  help  to  edu- 


cate the  lay  public  to  the  possibility  and  the 
advantage  of  protecting  itself  by  the  adoption 
of  reasonable  safeguards  against  the  spread 
of  controllable  diseases.  In  many  ways  it 
could  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  great 
cause  of  health  conservation,  which  is  literally 
the  most  vital  of  all  causes  claiming  our 
interest  and  active  participation. 


IS  THE  COLLEGE  MAKING  GOOD? 
ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VIEW 


BY  DOUGLAS  W.  JOHNSON 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   OF   PHYSIOGRAPHY.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

In  The  Outlook  last  iveek  were  printed  half  a  dozen  letters  replying  to  Mr.  Bok's  article  in 
The  Outlook  for  August  16.  From  a  large  number  of  other  letters  and  articles  received  we  select 
Professor  Johnson's  for  publication  in  full.    Also  see  an  editorial  elsewhere. — The  Editors. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook  Mr. 
Edward  Bok  asks  the  question,  u  Is  the 
College  Making  Good  ?"  and  presents 
the  results  of  an  investigation  which  leads 
him  to  incline  toward  a  negative  answer. 
Mr.  Bok's  article  is  interesting,  and  doubtless 
will  perform  a  useful  service  in  impelling 
many  teachers  to  renewed  energy  in  combat- 
ing the  evils  he  describes.  No  one  appreci- 
ates the  existence  of  those  evils  more  fully 
than  does  the  college  teacher,  who  gains  his 
knowledge  of  them,  not  through  a  single  letter 
written  by  a  given  student,  but  through  that 
student's  daily  or  weekly  reports  and  essays, 
quiz  papers,  final  examination  books,  and 
other  compositions  which  the  conscientious 
teacher  must  read,  correct,  and  grade. 

As  a  college  teacher  of  physical  geography 
and  physiographic  geology,  I  have  frequent 
occasion  to  mourn  the  shortcomings  of  my 
students  in  respect  to  spelling,  grammar,  and 
legibility  of  writing.  I  have  marked  exam- 
ination answers  zero  because  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  decipher  them,  and  have  as- 
signed a  similar  grade  to  other  answers  which 
were  unintelligible  because  of  ungrammatical 
construction.  One  of  my  students,  a  native 
American,  wrote  page  after  page  in  his  ex- 
amination book  without  making  use  of  a 
capital  or  a  punctuation  mark,  spelled  Chicago 
"  chegargo,"  and  other  names  with  equally 
bewildering  originality.  His  knowledge  of 
elementary  physical  geography  would  have 


entitled  him  to  a  low  passing  grade,  but  I 
gave  him  an  "  F  "  (failure),  on  the  ground  of 
"  general  illiteracy,"  a  decision  which  he  him- 
self thought  eminently  just.  But  while  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  evils  in  question,  I  have 
not  blamed  the  college  unduly.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  I  am  a  college  teacher  that  I  have  laid 
more  blame  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  while  holding  the  college  entrance 
authorities  responsible  for  admitting  to  college 
standing  boys  and  girls  who  could  neither 
spell  correctly  nor  write  grammatically. 

Not  in  my  most  gloomy  moments,  however, 
have  I  ever  felt  that  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  were  not  making  good." 
I  have  felt  that  they  were  not  making  the 
best  of  their  opportunities,  and  have  wished 
that  less  time  were  devoted  to  fads  and  more 
to  fundamentals.  But,  in  spite  of  what  seem 
to  me  serious  defects  in  the  present  curricula 
of  these  schools,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
must  have  but  a  partial  view  of  a  complex 
subject  who  would  bring  a  wholesale  indict- 
ment against  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  like  manner  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  college  graduates  as  a  whole  undoubt- 
edly do  not  spell  and  write  as  they  should, 
Mr.  Bok's  indictment  of  the  colleges  is  far 
from  convincing. 

In  the  first  place,  one  may  question 
whether  the  answers  to  a  circular  letter  form 
a  proper  basis  for  judging  the  ability  of  the 
average  student  to  write  legibly  and  gram- 
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matically.  When  I  reach  my  desk  in  the 
morning,  and  find  some  circular  which  asks 
me  to  stop  my  other  work  and  answer  cer- 
tain questions  in  which  I  am  not  at  that 
moment  vitally  interested,  I  may  jot  down 
some  rather  hurried  replies,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  revise  if  I  learned  later  that  the 
questioner  was  really  using  them  for  a  pur- 
pose materially  different  from  the  one  he 
professed  to  have  in  view.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  he  wants  my  opinions  on  the 
questions  raised,  I  may  give  them  hastily  and 
in  rather  careless  form.  If  I  knew  that  he 
really  wanted  to  know  what  my  every-day 
writing  looked  like,  I  would  try  to  write  as  I 
do  in  ordinary  correspondence  on  subjects  in 
which  I  am  interested  at  the  time.  It  is  true 
that  I  should  not  write  carelessly  in  replying 
to  a  circular  letter.  But  if  I  do  it  is  hardly 
convincing  evidence  that  my  college  course 
was  a  failure.  The  fact  that  1,426  men  did 
not  take  the  time  for  any  reply  suggests  that 
some  of  those  who  did  reply  may  have  done 
so  hastily.  Of  course  many  of  the  mistakes 
cannot  be  explained  as  the  result  of  careless- 
ness ;  but  many  others  certainly  bear  the  ear- 
marks of  haste  rather  than  of  ignorance.  I 
sometimes  write  illegibly,  and  not  infrequently 
transpose  the  letters  of  common  words  when 
writing  hurriedly.  On  reading  my  own  manu- 
script later,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
blunders  made,  as  were  doubtless  many  of 
the  students  upon  seeing  their  letters  in 
print.  But  in  neither  case  do  I  believe  that 
our  college  courses  were  necessarily  failures. 

A  careful  investigator  will  want  to  be 
assured  that  the  replies  which  reached  Mr. 
Bok  were  fairly  representative  of  college 
seniors  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Bok  himself,  with 
his  characteristic  view-point,  concludes  that 
those  who  failed  to  reply  include  men  who 
disgrace  our  colleges  more  effectually  than  do 
those  who  answer  his  letter  of  inquiry.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  reverse  is  true  ?  Our  best 
college  students  are  not  only  busy  with 
routine  work,  but  are  active  in  many  other 
phases  of  college  life,  such  as  literary  socie- 
ties, college  papers,  oratorical  contests,  de- 
bates, and  so  on.  Such  men  are  apt  to  push 
a  circular  letter  to  one  side  until  they  have 
"a  spare  moment" — a  moment  which  does 
not  come.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  been 
a  striking  disgrace  to  my  college,  but  I  must 
confess  that  had  Mr.  Bok's  circular  letter 
reached  me  during  my  senior  year  it  would 
probably  have  found  its  way  into  the  waste- 
basket,  two-cent  stamp  and  all. 


This  brings  us  to  a  question  of  ethics, 
which  Mr.  Bok  discusses  at  some  length. 
One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
men  failed  to  answer  his  circular  letter,  al- 
though they  received  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelopes.  With  delightful  naivete  Mr.  Bok 
proceeds  to  condemn  these  men  for  having  "  no 
conception  of  the  fundamental  business  rule 
of  courtesy  that  a  business  letter  calls  for  an 
answer,  and  that  a  stamped,  addressed  envel- 
ope entails,  in  a  sense,  a  moral  obligation 
upon  the  receiver  " — a  moral  obligation  in 
this  case  to  write  a  reply  in  order  that  the 
questioner  may  publish  it  and  hold  its  short- 
comings up  to  public  ridicule  !  But,  assuming 
that  no  unexpected  use  was  to  be  made  of 
the  letters,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  take 
seriously  the  contention  that  the  recipient  of 
a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  is  necessarily 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  reply,  were  Mr. 
Bok  not  so  evidently  in  earnest.  He  does 
not  explain  just  how  a  man  can,  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  become  morally 
obliged  to  expend  part  of  his  valuable  time 
on  everybody  who  chooses  to  mail  him  a  list 
of  questions  and  a  two-cent  stamp.  Were 
Mr.  Bok's  position  tenable,  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  impertinence  to  send  a  busy  man  a 
stamped  envelope,  for  one  would  thereby 
force  him  into  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
replying  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  he  could  afford  the  time. 
But  a  stamped  envelope  is  not  a  device  for 
putting  the  other  fellow  "  in  a  hole "  and 
making  him  answer.  It  is  rather  a  courtesy 
which  the  sender  owes  the  recipient  of  the 
letter,  in  order  that  the  labor  of  replying  may 
be  made  as  light  as  possible.  Whether  the 
recipient  is  under  moral  obligation  to  reply 
depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the  letter, 
not  upon  the  presence  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
If  the  letter  asks  if  I  will  act  on  a  committee 
to  consider  the  proper  salaries  for  college 
professors.  I  am  under  obligation  to  reply, 
even  if  the  sender  neglected  to  inclose  a 
stamp.  But  if  I  am  asked  to  state  how 
much  of  my  salary  I  spend  for  my  wife's 
clothes,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  reply, 
even  though  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
accompanies  the  query. 

Business  and  professional  men  are  con- 
stantly receiving  circular  letters,  advertise- 
ments, etc.,  containing  stamped,  addressed 
envelopes  or  cards  for  reply.  I  get  them 
from  insurance  companies,  from  publishers  of 
various  styles  of  Who's  Who,"  from  mining 
companies  which  want  to  sell  stock,  and 
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from  other  concerns  which  believe  it  good 
business  policy  to  inclose  stamp  for  reply. 
To  answer  all  that  come  in  a  year  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  many  dollars' 
wt)rth  of  my  time,  or  compel  me  to  pay  a 
stenographer  for  her  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
curious  method  of  reasoning  which  can  evolve 
the  conclusion  that  I  am  under  moral  obliga- 
tion to  spend  my  time  or  money  in  reply- 
ing to  these  communications  simply  because 
the  senders  inclose  stamps.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  a  man  lose  his  one  or  two  cents.  I 
would  return  his  stamp  unused  if  I  could  do 
so  without  expense  to  myself;  but. as  this  is 
impossible,  I  throw  letter  and  inclosure  into 
the  waste-basket  with  a  clear  conscience. 
Many  letters  containing  return  stamps  de- 
serve and  receive  replies  ;  but  the  recipient 
must  use  his  own  judgment  in  deciding  which 
ones  he  is  under  obligation  to  answer.  It 
may  be  that  the  1,426  students  used  poor 
judgment  in  not  replying  to  Mr.  Bok's  letter. 
If  so,  it  was  because  the  character  of  his 
letter  was  such  as  to. deserve  an  answer  and 
not  simply  because  it  contained  a  stamped 
envelope  for  the  desired  reply.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,,  however,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  men  were  justified  in  their 
decision  not  to  answer  the  letter,  because  it 
would  interfere  with  other  more  pressing 
duties,  because  they  could  not  give  an  ade- 
quate answer  without  thinking  the  question 
over  more  carefully  than  they  were  then  pre- 
pared to  do,  because  they  feared  to  have 
their  letters  quoted,  or  for  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  practice  of  busi- 
ness men  themselves  in  this  matter  of  the 
stamped  return  envelope,  I  have  questioned 
officials  of  several  large  New  York  concerns, 
with  the  following  results :  A  high  official  in 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  city  administra- 
tion says  he  never  considers  that  a  stamped 
envelope  entails  a  moral  obligation  to  reply, 
and  that  many  letters  inclosing  such  envelopes 
receive  no  answer  from  his  office.  A  member 
of  one  of  the  largest  banking  houses  in  New 
"York  tells  me  that  it  is  not  his  custom  to  reply 
to  all  letters  containing  stamped  envelopes, 
circular  letters  in  particular  being  destroyed 
in  considerable  numbers  every  year,  together 
with  accompanying  stamped  envelopes  or 
cards.  One  of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  big 
publishing  house,  after  stating  that  he  left 
many  letters  accompanied  by  stamped  envel- 
opes unanswered,  added,  "  You  cannot  place 
a  man  under  an  obligation  to  answer  such  a 


letter,  without  his  consent.  If  I  find  fifteen 
letters  in  my  morning  mail,  containing  re- 
turn stamped  envelopes,  it  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  under  obligation  to  make 
fifteen  replies."  A  representative  of  a  large 
and  well-known  wholesale  and  retail  store 
said  that.it  cost  his  firm  from  fifteen  cents  to 
twenty-five  cents  to  reply  to  a  letter,  and  that 
it  depended  upon  the  character  of  the  letter 
whether  or  not  a  reply  was  obligatory.  In 
some  cases  letter  and  inclosures  were  re- 
turned in  the  stamped  envelope,  without 
comment,  to  show  that  the  stamp  was  not 
used  for  other  purposes  ;  but  large  numbers 
of  stamped  envelopes  and  cards  were  de- 
stroyed every  year.  The  secretary  of  a  large 
university  states  that  he  seldom  destroys  a 
stamped  envelope  or  card,  but  returns  the 
empty  envelope  or  blank  card  to  the  sender 
when  he  does  not  consider  a  reply  necessary. 
It  is  rather  curious  to  note  that  the  college 
official  was  the  only  one  of  these  business 
men  who  uniformly  sent  the  stamped  envel- 
opes back,  whether  or  not  he  replied  to  the 
communications  which  they  accompanied. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  many  of  our  stu- 
dents are  remiss  about  answering  letters 
which  from  their  very  nature  demand  a  reply. 
Assuredly,  it  is  a  serious  breach  of  etiquette 
when  half  the  students  who  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  a  president's  reception  fail  to  reply, 
although  the  invitations  were  marked 
"  R.S.V.P."  So,  too,  there  are  business  let- 
ters which  demand  a  prompt  response.  By 
all  means,  let  us  teach  our  students,  in  the 
proper  place,  the  fundamental  rules  of  busi- 
ness courtesy  ;  but  neither  in  the  schools  nor 
in  the  colleges,  let  us  hope,  will  they  ever  be 
taught  that  they  place  busy  men  under  moral 
obligation  to  reply  to  a  letter  by  inclosing  a 
stamped  return  envelope. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  Mr. 
Bok's  investigation  which  the  thorough  stu- 
dent of  the  problem  must  carefully  consider. 
Are  poor  penmanship,  occasional  misspelled 
words,  and  ungrammatical  construction,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  sufficient  proof  that 
the  guilty  party  has  not  profited  greatly  from 
his  or  her  college  training  ?  In  physiogra- 
phy no  student  can  fully  comprehend  the 
effects  of  the  forces  of  erosion  upon  a  moun- 
tain unless  he  first  knows  what  was  the 
original  form  of  the  mountain.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Bok  is  trying  to .  determine  the 
effects  of  educational  forces  upon  certain 
persons  without  paying  due  attention  to  the 
previous  condition  of  those  persons.  I  should 
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like  to  know  the  places  of  residence,  former 
training,,  home  conditions,  and  certain  other 
things  about  the  students  who  made  many 
of  the  blunders  cited  by  him,  before  I  should 
feel  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  good  they  derived  from  a  college 
education.  There  are  some  students  who 
improve  to  a  wonderful  degree  during  their 
years  in  college,  but  who  are  so  constituted 
mentally  that  no  amount  of  training  would  ever 
enable  them  to  write  very  creditable  English. 

Again,  are  penmanship,  spelling,  and  gram- 
mar in  any  case  infallible  criteria  of  a  .man's 
ability  ?  Truly,  they  are  the  most  common 
tests  which  we  apply ;  but  the  application  must 
be  made  with  discretion.  More  than  one  great 
author  has  written  illegibly,  indeed  wretchedly, 
compared  with  the  specimen  of  handwriting 
reproduced  in  Mr.  Bok's  article.  I  happen 
to  have  in  my  possession  the  manuscript  of  a 
public  lecture  delivered  from  more  than  one 
platform  by  the  editor  of  a  State  paper  once 
well  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  editorial 
columns  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
decipher  more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
the  manuscript,  so  badly  is  it  written.  Pub- 
lishers tell  interesting  stories  of  the  many 
words  misspelled  in  the  manuscripts  of 
widely  known  authors  ;  and  most  of  us  can 
cite  instances  in  which  the  English  language 
has  been  grossly  abused  by  men  who  cer- 
tainly knew  better  than  they  wrote.  One 
might  paraphrase  Mr.  Bok  and  say  : 

Just  try  to  get  the  thought  in  this  sentence  : 

While  thus  inveighing  against  force,  Luther 
pointed  to  his  own  example  :  he  had  done  noth- 
ing but  to  speak,  preach,  and  write,  yet  that, 
"  even  while  I  slumbered  or  drank  Wittenberg 
beer  with  my  Philip  ( Melanchthon)  or  with 
Armsdorf,  has  done  more  to  weaken  the  Papacy 
than  was  ever  accomplished  by  prince  or  em- 
peror "  ! 

Or  this  : 

It  proved  in  the  end  a  phantom  that  Freder- 
ick William  was  chasing;  the  last  of  the  Pfalz- 
Neuburgers  outlived  himself,  etc. 

Or  how  is  this  for  a  complete  sentence  : 
In  itself  no  mean  advantage. 

If  an  educated  man  can  perpetrate  the 
following  sentence,  of-what  use  is  education  ? 

Before  leaving  France  he  had  promised  the 
lady  he  loved  best — not  his  wife  ;  she  lay  at  the 
moment  at  the  point  of  death — never  to  turn  his 
back  to  the  enemy  ;  through  all  his  fighting  he 
wore  her  token  upon  his  sleeve. 

All  of  the  above  quotations  are  taken  from 
the  best  short  history  of  Germany  published 
in  English.    Shall  we  agree  that  the  author 


of  those  two  intensely  interesting  volumes  is 
a  disgrace  to  his  early  education  because  he 
made  such  slips  in  grammar  ? 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  author  of  this 
sentence  ? 

Taking,  then,  his  girdle  and  his  cloak,  Arbaces 
left  his  house,  supporting  his  steps,  which  were 
still  somewhat  feeble  (though  hope  and  venge- 
ance had  conspired  greatly  with  his  own  medical 
science,  which  was  profound,  to  restore  his 
natural  strength),  by  his  long  staff:  Arbaces 
took  his  way  to  the  villa  of  Diomed. 

Can  Mr.  Bok  match  that  from  his  collec- 
tion of  choice  bits  of  senior  English  ?  Still, 
one  hesitates  to  consider  Lord  Lytton  a  dis- 
grace to  his  college. 

Shall  we  not  rather  convict  our  authors  of 
carelessness  instead  of  ignorance  ?  And  if 
learned  men,  writing  expressly  for  publication, 
make  careless  mistakes,  may  not  college 
seniors  replying  to  a  circular  letter  make 
similar  mistakes  without  proving  that  their 
college  training  has  been  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  ?  A  college  education  is  a  complex 
thing ;  far  too  complex  and  far-reaching  to 
admit  of  adequate  evaluation  on  the  basis  of 
poorly  written  replies  to  a  circular  letter. 
Such  replies  are  indeed  but  straws,  and  per- 
haps they  do  not  even  show  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  blows.  Perhaps  they  are 
moved  by  little  backward  eddies  which  are 
unrelated  to  the  general  onward  movement 
of  the  great  body  of  the  atmosphere.  ■ 

But  whether  due  to  carelessness  or  to 
fundamental  ignorance,  and  doubtless  both  are 
involved,  the  evils  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Bok 
exist  and  should  be  remedied.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  is  the  function  of 
the  college  to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  spell 
correctly  and  write  legibly  and  grammatically. 
It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  pass  through 
elementary  schools,  high  school,  academy, 
college,  and  graduate  professional  school,  and 
still  write  illegibly  and  make  mistakes  in 
grammar  and  spelling.  Which  one  of  the 
educational  agencies  "shall  we  blame  for  this 
student's  deficiencies  ?  Why  single  out  the 
college  ?  Why  not  lay  the  blame  on  the 
School  of  Medicine  or  the  School  of  Mines  ? 
Or  shall  we  place  it  on  the  elementary  and 
high  schools,  where  spelling,  writing,  and 
grammar  are  actually  taught,  and  where  the 
blame  would  seem  more  logically  to  lie  ?  I 
have  no  sufficient  body  of  facts  to  prove  the 
case,  but  I  nevertheless  have  the  fear,  shared 
by  many  others,  that  the  high  school  graduate 
of  to-day  does  not  spell  as  well  nor  write  as 
legibly  and  grammatically  as  did  his  prede- 
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cessor  of  a  few  decades  ago.  And  I  believe 
this  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  introduction 
into  the  schools  of  subjects  which  may  be 
more  interesting  and  more  like  play  than  the 
older  studies,  but  which  unduly  shorten  the 
time  available  for  the  old-fashioned  but  funda- 
mentally important  subjects. 

I  would  not  have  the  college  shirk  its 
responsibility,  however.  It  can  materially 
improve  the  situation  by  refusing  to  admit 
any  young  man  or  young  woman  who  can- 
not spell  correctly  and  write  legibly  and 
grammatically.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
college  to  teach  these  elementary  subjects, 
and  it  ought  not  to  burden  itself  with  stu- 
dents who  are  not  already  at  least  reasonably 
proficient  in  them.  Theoretically,  some  col- 
leges require  such  proficiency  of  the  candi- 
date for  admission  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  those  same  colleges  admit  students 
who  are  woefully  illiterate.  To  guard  against 
a  relapse  into  bad  habits,  college  professors 
might  well  insist  that  all  reports  and  examina- 
tion papers  be  legibly  written  in  good  Eng- 


lish, refusing  to  accept  any  compositions 
which  do  not  meet  those  requirements. 
Some  professors  do  this,  but  others  struggle 
to  decipher  illegible  writing  or  involved  ex- 
pressions, in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  answer 
to  a  given  question  is  correctly  graded. 
Perhaps  some  arrangement  might  be  per- 
fected whereby  the  Department  of  English 
would  pass  upon  selected  specimens  of  the 
student's  daily  work,  without  the  student's 
having  previous  knowledge  of  what  produc- 
tions would  be  thus  selected.  A  rigidly 
enforced  rule  denying  the  baccalaureate 
degree  to  any  student  whose  daily  use  of  the 
English  language  fell  short  of  a  reasonably 
high  standard  would  further  safeguard  the 
reputation  of  the  degree,  and  inspire  the 
students  to  a  more  thorough  mastery  of  our 
mother  tongue.  Then  the  high  service  ren- 
dered by  the  college  would  be  less  obscured 
by  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  critics  of  the  college  might 
get  a  deeper  insight  into  the  many  real  bene- 
fits conferred  by  a  college  education. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ASSISTANT 
CLAIRVOYANT 

While  this  narrative  is  partly  in  fiction  form .  it  is  essentially  a  true  transcript  of  one  peculiar 
phase  of  fraud  and  humbug  in  New  York  City. — The  EDITORS. 


WHEN  I  first  entered  '  Professor 
Thelma's  'parlor  for  a  ,;  reading," 
I  had  not  the  remotest  thought  of 
going  into  the  business  myself.  It  amuses 
me  when  I  think  of  it.  but  I  must  honestly 
confess  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of  having 
been  his  client  for  fifteen  minutes  than  I  am 
of  having  been  his  apprentice  and  assistant 
for  nearly  a  year.  Probably  I  am  not  differ- 
ent from  most  other  people  in  that  I  find  it 
harder  to  admit  to  a  little  credulity  than  to 
plain  humbug.  Not  that  I  ever  had  a  very 
robust  faith  in  mediums  or  clairvoyants  and 
other  purveyors  of  occult  knowledge,  but, 
again  like  the  majority,  something  down  deep 
in  me  said,  "  Who  knows,  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it!"  And  then,  I  was  only  twenty, 
and  alone  and  friendless  in  New  York.  I 
had  seen  Professor  Thelma's  advertisement 
in  the  paper  several  times :  "  Reads  your 
life  like  an  open  book;  gives  advice,"  etc., 
etc.  And  certainly  I  wanted  some  advice  badly. 


His  parlor  was  in  a  brownstone-front  house 
on  Forty-fifth  Street,  just  off  Broadway.  The 
glass  shingle  that  hung  inside  the  front  win- 
dow bore  only  the  inscription  "Thelma;" 
that  and  nothing  more.  There  was  no  appeal 
to  a  passing  trade.  A  red-haired,  boyish 
young  man  opened  the  door,  ushered  me 
into  the  front  room,  explained  that  the  Pro- 
fessor would  see  me  presently,  and  then  dis- 
appeared down  the  hallway.  Presently  the 
folding  doors  opened  and  the  Professor 
appeared. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  mystic  in  his 
personal  .appearance :  he  might  have  been  a 
family  physician.  He  was  small,  elderly,  with 
a  fringe  of  gray  hair  about  a  bald  head, 
clean  shaven  save  for  a  small  black  mus- 
tache ;  he  had  a  kindly,  wrinkled  face,  and 
he  was  plainly  dressed  in  black  save  for  a 
white  vest,  across  which  hung  a  chain  of  five- 
dollar  gold  pieces.  He  greeted  me  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  ushered  me  into  the  read- 
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ing-room.  The  two  windows  overlooking  the 
back  yard  had  their  shades  half  drawn,  mak- 
ing the  room  quite  gloomy,  but  otherwise 
there  was  nothing  "  spooky  "  about  it ;  the 
furniture  was  plain  and  conventional.  As 
I  realized  later,  Professor  Thelma  catered  to 
a  high-class  clientele. 

We  sat  down  for  the  reading  at  a  plain, 
square  table,  one  side  of  which  was  up  against 
the  wall.    I  said  : 

"  I  am  in  trouble,  and  I  want  to  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me." 

He  did  not  answer  me  immediately,  but 
sat  looking  at  me  across  the  table,  scruti- 
nizing me  closely.  There  was  a  small  hour= 
glass  just  in  front  of  him,  on  the  table.  He 
turned  it  over  and  watched  the  running  sand. 

"  I  don't  guarantee  success,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  but  I  think  I  can  help  you.  We'll 
make  a  test."  He  got  up  from  the  table, 
went  over  to  a  typewriter  that  stood  by  the 
window  and  began  typing.  He  finished 
quickly,  folded  the  slip  of  paper  twice,  and 
came  back  to  the  table. 

"  On  this  piece  of  paper/'  he  began, 
"  which  I  have  here  in  my  hand  I  have 
written  something  closely  concerning  your 
trouble.  I  want  you  to  take  this  pad  and 
jot  down  something  pertaining  to  your  life — 
names,  or  whatever  you  like.  Then  fold 
your  paper  and  put  it  away  without"  my  see- 
ing it.  When  you've  done  that,  I'll  show  you 
what  I've  written  here  and  you  can  judge 
for  yourself  whether  I  can  help  you." 

I  did  as  he  told  me ;  took  the  paper  pad, 
wrote  two  names,  my  own  and  another  per- 
son's, folded  the  paper,  and  put  it  into  my 
pocket.  Meanwhile  he  had  turned  the  hour- 
glass and  was  studying  it  again.  Suddenly 
he  picked  up  the  folded  slip  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  typed  and  passed  it  over  to 
me.  I  opened  it ;  there,  in  plain  typewrit- 
ing, were  the  two  names  I  had  written. 

"  Well,  Miss  Morris,"  he  said,  "  am  I 
right  ?" 

"  You  certainly  are,"  I  replied,  and  I  was 
mystified.  There  seemed  no  doubt  that  he 
had  anticipated,  by  at  least  three  minutes, 
what  I  was  going  to  write. 

The  Professor  was  silent  a  while ;  he 
seemed  to  be  studying  the  running  sand  in 
the  hour-glass,  but  I  was  conscious  that  he 
watched  me  closely  from  the  corners  of  his 
eyes. 

"  Your  affairs  are  certainly  in  a  tangle,"  he 
said,  at  last.  "  This  man,  Tom  Jones,  has 
been  playing  a  very  important  part  in  your 


life,  but  now  he  seems  to  be  turning  away 
from  you.  I  think  it  has  been  your  fault. 
He  thinks  you  have  been  cold  toward  him  ; 
you  have  seemed  to  avoid  him.  Still,  if  you 
care  to  undertake  three  or  four  readings.  J 
am  sure  I  can  bring  him  back  into  your  life." 

My  budding  faith  vanished  ;  I  saw  what 
he  was  driving  at  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
laughing. 

"  Professor,"  I  said,  "  you  are  making 
some  mistake.  Mr.  Jones  has  six  children, 
one  of  whom  is  older  than  I  am.  You  were 
right  in  that  he  may  think  I  was  avoiding  him. 
He  is  my  landlord,  and  I  owe  him  two 
months'  rent." 

The  Professor  frowned. 

"  Have  you  been  trying  to  catch  me  ?"  he 
demanded.  I  began  laughing,  and  presently 
he  was  smiling  too. 

"  I  see  your  trouble  now,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  out  of  a  job." 

From  then  on  he  dropped  the  mystic  and 
chatted  with  me  like  a  man  and  not  a  clair- 
voyant. He  was  old  enough  to  be  my  father, 
and  I  enjoyed  the  talk ;  he  began  giving  me 
real,  human  advice.  Finally,  when  I  rose  to 
go,  I  laid  a  dollar  bill  down  on  the  table.  He 
smiled  at  the  bill  and  handed  it  back  to  me. 

"  Give  it  to  Tom  Jones,"  he  said.  I  was  go- 
ing out  of  the  door,  when  he  callled  me  back. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  suddenly.  "  you 
seem  pretty  clever.  Why  not  learn  this  busi- 
ness ?  My  present  assistant  ought  to  be 
doing  pick-and-shovel  work.  I'll  give  you 
ten  dollars  a  week  while  you're  learning. 
Later  on  there'll  be  plenty  of  money  in  it." 

I  wanted  work  badly,  so  I  accepted. 
Next  morning,  early,  before  the  day's  busi- 
ness began,  I  turned  up  to  begin  my  appren- 
ticeship. 

"  Take  a  look  at  that  mirror,"  said  the 
Professor,  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  off  my  hat. 
He  pointed  to  a  long  mirror  in  a  massive 
frame  that  hung  up  against  the  wall,  just  over 
one  side  of  the  reading  table.  4i  Do  you  see 
anything  peculiar  about  it  ?"  It  seemed  to 
me  an  ordinary  mirror,  and  I  said  so. 

"  All  right ;  now  come  into  the  next  room." 
He  opened  a  door  behind  a  hanging  and 
then  I  discovered,  what  I  had  not  sus- 
pected before,  that  the  wall  against  which  the 
mirror  hung  was  only  a  thin  board  partition, 
papered  over  to  correspond  with  the  other 
three  walls  of  the  reading-room  and  separat- 
ing it  from  a  small  alcove  about  the  size  of 
a  hall  bedroom.  In  fact,  it  had  once  been  a 
hall  bedroom  at  the  end  of  the  front  haliway. 
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A  shade  was  drawn  down  ever  the  one  win- 
dow in  the  rear ;  so  the  little  room  was  quite 
dark.  Over  against  the  partition,  correspond- 
ing to  the  point  where  the  mirror  was  sus- 
pended in  the  next  room,  was  a  sort  of  booth, 
formed  of  hanging,  black  curtains. 

"Just  step  inside,"  said  the  Professor.  I 
drew  back  a  hanging  and  went  in.  I  seemed 
to  be  looking  through  a  window  into  the  read- 
ing-room ;  the  mirror  was  only  plain  plate 
glass.  Just  below  was  the  reading  table.  In 
a  flash  I  understood.  While  I  had  written 
the  two  names  on  the  pad,  somebody  had 
stood  inside  this  booth  and  seen  plainly  what 
I  was  writing.  1  looked  outside  the  booth  : 
there  was  another  typewriter  in  this  small  room. 
Naturally,  I  had  not  seen  the  confederate ; 
with  all  this  black  drapery  behind  it,  the  plate 
glass  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  mirror. 

kl  When  the  reading  begins."  explained  the 
Professor,  "you  step  inside,  from  the  side, 
so  that  no  light  strikes  the  glass  from  in  back. 
Then  you  copy  down  what  the  person  writes, 
rush  over  to  the  typewriter,  type  it  off,  fold 
the  paper  twice,  insert  it  in  the  cleft  in  the 
end  of  this  stick  and  shove  it  through  this 
hole  in  the  partition.  It  comes  out  just  under 
my  side  of  the  table,  and  while  I  am  looking 
at  the  hour-glass  I  substitute  your  paper  for 
mine,  which  is  only  a  dummy.  And,  remem- 
ber, everything  depends  on  quickness." 

What  other  tricks  Professor  Thelma  em- 
ployed were  simply  variations  of  this  one. 
Sometimes  he  would  not  use  the  typewriter 
at  all.  The  client  would  write,  while  he  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Then  I  would 
copy  the  client's  notes,  slip  them  through,  he 
would  return  to  the  table,  seem  to  study  the 
hour-glass,  but  really  be  reading  my  notes. 
Then  he  would  talk  to  the  client,  using  the 
notes  as  a  basis.  Usually  the  people  wrote 
their  own  names  ;  then  to  have  him  suddenly 
address  them  by  name  would  produce  a  pro- 
found impression.  I  have  never  known  these 
tricks  fail  in  their  result  ;  I  have  seen  appar- 
ently sensible  women  faint  because  of  the 
nervous  excitement  they .  produced.  Natu- 
rally, after  that  the  Professor  could  do  what 
he  liked  with  them ;  the  rest  was  simply 
cleverness  in  reading  facial  expression  and 
sizing  up  individual  character. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  realized  what  a 
tremendous  business  Professor  Thelma  did. 
He  had  hardly  finished  instructing  me  in  the 
mechanical  basis  of  his  tricks  when  a  richly 
gowned  woman,  blazing  in  diamonds,  came 
in  for  a  reading,  and  I  did  my  end  of  the 


business  without  a  slip.  Immediately  after 
another  came  ;  we  were  hardly  alone  for  five 
minutes  during  the  day — even  through  the 
lunch  hour.  During  the  first  week,  before 
the  Professor  could  trust  me  to  handle  the 
clients  alone,  he  had  to  slip  into  my  room  to 
eat  a  few  sandwiches  instead  of  going  out 
to  lunch.  Of  course  I  never  became  as 
expert  as  he,  but  my  training  progressed, 
and  by  the  end  of  a  week  I  could  take  his 
place  at  the  table. 

One  of  my  first  lessons  was  in  sizing  up 
individuals,  but  fortunately  that  came  natural 
to  me.  I  soon  saw  that  you  could  roughly 
classify  the  clients  by  the  time  of  day  when 
they  came.  In  the  morning  came  the  wealthy, 
bejeweled  women,  with  nothing  to  do.  In 
the  afternoon  we  got  the  middle-class  women, 
who  had  household  duties  that  kept  them  at 
home  in  the  morning.  And  in  the  evening 
came  the  business  men  and  the  working 
classes,  of  both  sexes  ;  clerks,  stenographers, 
shop-girls,  and  even  factory  workers. 

But  that  is  only  a  very  rough  classification. 
The  great  revelation  to  me  was  not  the  hum- 
bug of  the  business,  nor  even  the  great  num- 
bers who  came,  but  the  credulity  of  the 
apparently  high  types  of  people  who  were  as 
easily  humbugged  as  the  humblest  servant- 
girls.  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  majority  of 
our  educated  people,  while  openly  laughing  at 
palmistry,  fortune-telling,  clairvoyance,  and 
love-charms  as  relics  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  secretly  believe  in  them. 

Naturally,  I  am  not  going  to  give  any 
names,  but  among  Professor  Thelma's  regu- 
lar clients  were  men  and  women  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  the  public.  Most  of 
the  men  of  this  higher  class  were  prosperous 
business  men  who  came  to  consult  the  Pro- 
fessor about  new  business  ventures.  One 
was  a  man  whose  name  is  known  to  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country  as  the 
maker  of  a  much-advertised  article.  Another 
was  a  young  lawyer  whose  name  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  in  the  papers  in  connection 
with  big  criminal  cases.  In  his  profession  I 
suppose  he  must  have  been  very  clever,  but 
to  me,  studying  him  from  behind  the  magic 
mirror,  he  seemed  about  as  credulous  a  fool 
as  I  have  ever  known.  In  his  first  reading 
the  Professor  accidentally  told  him  that  he 
had  undeveloped  powers  of    second  sight." 

"  And  could  it  be  developed,  Professor?" 
he  asked.  Of  course  the  Professor  said  that 
it  could — through  a  course  of  readings," 
which  would  cost  ten  dollars  a  reading. 
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"There  are  seven  stages,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  Most  people  are  in  the  first  stage, 
but  you  are  already  in  the  third.  Each  stage  is 
more  difficult  to  pass  than  the  one  before  it." 

So  the  young  lawyer  began  to  come  to  have 
his  "  second  sight "  developed ;  and,  altogether, 
I  think  the  Professor  got  several  hundred 
dollars  out  of  him. 

Another  regular  though  not  quite  so  fre- 
quent client  was  a  Wall  Street  broker  who 
came  for  advice  in  business  deals  ;  he  really 
thought  the  Professor  could  predict  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  stock  market.  He  paid  liber- 
ally for  his  readings,  but  I  know  that  the 
Professor  was  the  one  to  get  the  benefits.  He 
welcomed  Wall  Street  clients,  and  never  gave 
them  any  opportunity  to  suspect  that  he  was 
overcharging  them  ;  he  always  left  the  size  of 
the  fee  to  them.  All  the  clairvoyants  were 
after  this  trade;  but,  as  I  learned  later, there 
were  two  or  three  clairvoyants  who  almost 
monopolized  it  and  were  making  their  own 
fortunes  on  the  credulity  of  Wall  Street 
brokers. 

Among  the  women  who  came  almost  daily 
for  a  long  period  was  a  famous  actress  who  was 
then  running  a  whole  season  in  a  ■Broadway 
theater  just  around  the  corner  from  us.  So 
pleased  was  she  with  our  readings  that  she  sent 
almost  every  member  of  her  company  around. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  among  just 
such  types  of  people,  of  high  professional 
standing,  we  did  a  big  business  in  charms 
and  love  philters  and  Oalms.  To  the  young 
lawyer  i  have  mentioned,  we  sold  a  salve 
which  he  was  to  rub  into  his  chest  just  over 
his  heart  to  ease  the  pain  from  a  love  affair 
he  had  nad.  I  had  prepared  the  salve,  or 
"  balm,"  myself,  just  as  I  prepared  them  all ; 
it  was  composed  of  nothing  but  potato  pulp. 
Sometimes  I  used  turnip.  The  love  powders 
were  plain  baking  soda.  We  did  a  thriving 
mail  order  business  in  these  commodities. 

But  making  notes  behind  the  magic  mirror 
and  preparing  love  potions  were  not  my  only 
duties.  After  the  mechanical  trickery  had 
produced  the  first  impression  on  the  client, 
the  reading  might  last  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour.  Having  done  my  part,  I  would  slip 
on  my  hat,  coat,  and  gloves,  pass  out  into  the 
front  hallway  and  enter  the  reception  room. 
There  I  would  sit,  apparently  a  client  myself, 
getting  into  conversation  with  the  other 
clients.  That  was  never  difficult ;  I  hardly 
ever  had  to  speak  first.  I  would  usually 
choose  the  prosperous-looking  women  who 
would  pay  well  if  very  deeply  impressed. 


"  Have  you  been  here  before  ?"  some  one 
would  ask  me. 

"  Oh,  yes;  1  come  here  often.*' 

1  Then  he's  good  at  it  V 

*  Wonderful !  He  really  frightens  me  at 
times.  Everything  he  has  ever  told  me  has 
come  true."  Then  I  would  become  very 
confidential  and  tell  how  the  Professor  had 
delved  into  my  life.  Confidence  begets  con- 
fidence, and  soon  1  would  know  as  much 
about  that  woman's  affairs  as  she  knew  her- 
self. Then,  when  the  folding  doors  opened, 
I  would  slip  back  to  my  room,  and  before 
that  woman  had  seated  herself  at  the  table  I 
would  have  jotted  down  the  salient  facts  she 
had  given  me  and  slipped  them  through  to 
the  Professor,  which  he  would  read  while 
apparently  studying  the  hour-glass.  And  the 
Professor  could  handle  those  facts  cleverly  ; 
he  would  not  fling  them  crudely  at  his  subject, 
but  play  with  them,  twist  them  about,  re- 
arrange them,  until  he  had  worked  the  poor 
woman  up  to  a  point  bordering  on  nervous 
hysteria. 

With  all  his  shrewdness,  the  Professor  had 
one  weakness  which  would  have  hampered 
him  greatly  had  he  been  alone  :  he  could  not 
remember  faces.  To  his  delight  he  soon 
found  that  I  never  forgot  a  face.  It  was 
very  important  to  remember,  for  it  was  those 
who  came  again  who  proved  the 'most  profit- 
able. Naturally,  not  to  have  recognized 
them  would  have  looked  bad  in  one  with  the 
Professor's  occult  powers.  So  whenever  I 
recognized  a  visitor  as  having  been  there 
before,  I  would  tip  the  Professor  off.  We 
had  a  regularly  worked  out  cipher  code  :  28 
on  the  paper  I  slipped  in  meant  "  A  fresh 
one  ;  never  here  before."  That  would  usu- 
ally be  an'  answer  to  a  signal  from  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  he  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head  when 
he  wanted  to  know  "  Has  this  one  been  here 
before?"  33  meant  "  Here  once  before:" 
44  signified  "Been  here  several  times:"  an 
8  added  indicated  that  on  previous  occasions 
this  client  had  paid  liberally.  52.  on  the  con- 
trary, meant  "  Don't  fool  with  this  one  ;  hasn't 
much  money."  If  necessary  I  would  jot 
down  a  few  added  details.  Before  the  client 
had  finished  his  or  her  introductory  remarks 
the  Professor  would  be  fully  posted. 

Some  of  the  cases  we  had  stand  out  very 
clearly  in  my  memory.  I  think  it  was  I  who 
first  noticed  that  two  of  our  regular  clients 
were  related  to  each  other — husband  and 
wife.  He  was  a  Bronx  policeman  and  had 
had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  he 
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I  cared  that  she  had  ceased  to  care  for  him. 
Not  long  after  a  young,  pretty  woman  came 
in  with  an  almost  similar  complaint.  Com- 
paring their  names  and  stories,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  relationship.  So  for  some 
time  the  Professor  would  impress  the  one  with 
the  facts  he  had  got  from  the  other.  Finally, 
when  the  Professor  thought  he  had  bled  them 
enough,  he  determined  to  bring  them  to 
gether.    One  day  he  said  to  the  man  : 

"  I  think  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  efforts 
in  your  case.  Your  wife's  mind  begins  to 
respond  to  my  treatment."  He  half  closed 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  running  sand  in 
the  hour-glass.  "  I  see  your  wife,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  I've  never  seen  her  so  plainly. 
She's  crying — yes,  she  is  crying  because 
she  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  she  does 
love  you.  But  you  mustn't  act  too  quickly 
or  you'll  spoil  everything.  I  shall  make  one 
more  big  effort,  but  it  will  only  cost  you  ten 
dollars.  This  will  be  the  last  reading,  and  I 
guarantee  success.  When  you  see  your  wife 
wearing  a  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair  go  up  and 
kiss  her,  and  you'll  be  joined  together  again. 
Remember,  now,  don't  go  near  her  until  you 
see  the  blue  ribbon,  even  if  it  takes  some 
days." 

The  policeman  paid  his  ten  dollars  and 
went.    A  few  days  later  his  wife  came  in. 

"  I  have  a  charm  here  that  will  work  with- 
out fail,"  said  the  Professor.  "  It  will  cost 
you  five  dollars,  but  the  moment  your  hus- 
band sets  eyes  on  it  he  will  come  to  you  at 
once."  She  paid  the  five  dollars  and  went 
with  the  blue  ribbon.  For  over  a  month  we 
saw  neither  of  them,  but  finally  the  woman 
came  again,  bringing  a  friend.  This  time 
she  had  other  troubles  to  consult  about,  but 
if  the  Professor  had  wanted  her  to  kiss  his 
■hand  she  would  have  done  it.  I  never  saw 
such  blind  faith  and  gratitude. 

While  the  regular  cost  of  a  reading  was 
supposed  to  be  one  dollar,  the  Professor 
always  managed  to  make  each  client  pay  up 
according  to  his  or  her  means.  The  wealthy 
women  from  Riverside  Drive  he  fleeced  un- 
mercifully, especially  those  that  came  to  con 
suit  him  about  illicit  love  affairs.  Many  of 
them  also  came  to  consult  him  about  the 
stock  market ;  they  often  wanted  to  increase 
their  allowances  by  speculation  that  would 
give  speedy  results.  These  were  the  occa- 
sions on  which  he  would  go  into  a  trance  ; 
he  would  seat  himself  crosslegged  on  a  couch 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  take  a  long  pull  at 
a  Turkish  water-pipe,  and  seem  to  sink  into 


unconsciousness.  During  these  periods  he 
would  investigate  the  stock  market  and  ascer- 
tain which  stocks  were  going  up  rapidly  within 
the  next  few  days.  And,  incredible  though 
it  may  seem,  he  usually  persuaded  these 
women  to  intrust  him  with  the  investment  of 
their  money.  Sometimes  the  certificates  of 
stock  he  procured  for  them  were  genuine 
enough  and — sometimes  they  were  not. 

But  the  Professor  wasn't  all  the  time  so 
greedy.  One  day  an  elderly,  plainly  clad 
woman  came  in.  She  was  a  janitress  in  an 
apartment- house  over  in  Brooklyn  ;  her  hus- 
band had  deserted  her,  and  she  wanted  to 
know  if  the  Professor  could  locate  him  and 
perhaps  bring  him  back  into  her  life.  Of 
course  there  was  no  trick  in  getting  informa- 
tion out  of  her  ;  she  began  talking  and 
couldn't  be  stopped — her  life  was  one  long 
battle  with  illness,  poverty,  and  despair. 
Three  small  children  were  dependent  on  her. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  dying  for  love  of  her 
husband,  but  she  wanted  him  back  to  help 
in  the  struggle. 

The  Professor  heard  her  out,  then  said  : 

"  I'll  try  to  do  what  I  can  for  you.  Per- 
haps I  can  work  on  your  husband's  mind  to 
bring  him  back."  He  went  on  with  this  sort 
of  talk  until,  callous  as  I  had  grown,  I  began 
to  feel  rather  disgusted  with  him.  It  seemed 
to  me  horrible  to  be  filling  the  poor  soul's 
mind  with  false  hopes.  Finally,  when  she 
rose  to  go,  she  asked  : 

"  The  reading  is  one  dollar,  Professor  ?" 
Yes  ;  one  dollar."    She  laid  down  a  two- 
dollar  bill  ;  in  fact,  she  had  been  holding  it 
in  her  hand.    The  Professor  took  the  bill, 
then  handed  her  back  another  bill,  saying  : 

"  Here's  your  change." 

She  looked  at  the  bill  he  had  given  her. 

';  You've  made  a  mistake."  she  said  ;  "  this 
is  ten  dollars." 

••  Xo,  it  isn't,"  he  replied,  very  sharply. 
"  I  know  a  dollar  bill  when  I  see  it."  Then 
he  took  her  arm  and  almost  forcibly  led  her 
out  of  the  room. 

On  another  occasion  we  had  an  almost 
similar  case — a  poor  woman  who  had  been 
deserted  by  her  husband  and  was  left  with 
several  children  on  her  hands.  However,  it 
is  not  the  Professor's  treatment  of  this  case 
that  stands  out  in  my  mind.  The  woman  had 
brought  her  youngest  child  with  her,  a  three- 
year-old  girl.  I  became  so  absorbed  in  the 
woman's  story  that  I  kept  my  head  very  close 
to  the  window,  listening,  when  suddenly  the 
child  cried  out : 
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"  Look,  mamma  !  Look  !  See  the  lady's 
face  in  the  looking-glass  I" 

The  woman  looked  up  quickly,  just  in  time 
to  see  my  face  disappear,  then  she  let  out  an 
awful  shriek.  The  Professor  tried  to  calm 
her,  but,  of  course,  he  could  not  tell  the 
truth,  and  the  poor  woman  went  away  con- 
vinced that  a  spirit  had  looked  out  at  her 
from  the  looking-glass. 

As  my  training  progressed  I  began  getting 
acquainted  with  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Ours  was  the  only  parlor  in  Forty- 
fifth  Street  at  that  time  ;  but  in  the  next  block, 
over  in  Forty-sixth  Street,  there  were  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  the  parlors,  between  Broadway 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  each  of  them  handling  just 
about  as  big  a  volume  of  business  as  we  were. 
Before  they  got  to  know  me  by  appearance 
the  Professor  sent  me  to  make  the  rounds 
as  a  client  to  consult  them,  to  see  if  I  could 
size  up  some  of  their  tricks.  In  some  cases, 
with  my  experience  behind  me  and  with  my 
purpose  in  mind,  I  succeeded.  In  one  case 
I  discovered  something  that  was  new  even  to 
the  Professor ;  the  clairvoyant  had  a  wire 
running  up  into  his  hair.  I  remembered  that 
there  had  been  a  very  inquisitive  client  in  the 
reception-room ;  putting  the  two  incidents 
together,  we  surmised  that  the  confederate 
communicated  from  some  other  room  by 
means  of  a  telephone.  Then  there  was  the 
trick  of  developing  invisible  writing  by  pass- 
ing the  hand  over  it.  I  saw  the  clairvoyant 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  That,  the  Pro- 
fessor told  me,  was  an  old  one.  The  pocket 
was  rubber  lined  and  contained  a  sponge 
soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  clairvoyant 
had  only  to  squeeze  it  with  his  hand  and  pass 
it  over. the  paper.  Another  more  common 
trick,  used  by  the  cheap  clairvoyants,  is  to 
have  the  client  write  on  a  pad,  in  which, 
under  several  of  the  top  sheets,  is  hidden  a 
carbon  paper,  leaving  the  client's  notes  vis- 
ible underneath.  But  all  the  tricks  are  based 
on  the  client's  writing  something,  or  talking. 
If,  as  happens  on  rare  occasions,  the  client 
will  do  neither,  then  all  depends  on  sizing  up 
character,  Sherlock  Holmes  fashion. 

But  aside  from  this  monopoly  of  individual 
tricks,  all  of  the  clairvoyants  hung  pretty  much 
together,  and,  I  believe,  worked  together  on 
occasional  big  deals  pertaining  to  the  sale  of 
shares.  As  the  Professor  and  I  became  more 
intimate,  he  often  took. me  out  to  supper  after 
we  had  finished  our  work  in  the  evening,  espe- 
cially if  we  had  worked  a  little  overtime.  In 
this  way  I  came  to  meet  the  others.    In  spite 


of  their  fraudulent  vocations,  they  were  per- 
sonally very  charming — generous,  jolly,  warm- 
hearted, and  very  considerate  toward  me. 
though  I  was  the  only  woman  in  the  lot.  1 
never  had  reason  to  complain  once  at  even  a 
suggestion  of  rudeness  or  improper  conduct. 
But  what  struck  me  in  the  very  beginning 
was  their  professional  attitudes  toward  each 
other  ;  not  once  did  any  one  of  them  so  much 
as  hint  that  there  was  any  fake  in  the  busi- 
ness. They  would  talk  over  their  cases 
together,  and  solemnly  state  that  they  were 
"  working  "  on  this  one's  lover  or  that  one's 
husband,  hoping  to  bring  about  a  closer 
sympathy  between  them.  Never  so  much  as 
a  wink. 

And  even  with  me  the  Professor's  attitude 
was  the  same.  Nothing  made  him  so  angry  as 
any  allusion  I  might  make  to  our  fake  methods. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  he  said  once,  very 
severely,  "  that  it  isn't  all  fake.  There's  a  lot 
in  it.  But  when  you  make  a  business  of  it, 
why,  then,  like  every  business,  you've  got  to 
introduce  some  fake  into  it.  The  real  thing 
won't  always  work,  "but  it's  there  just  the 
same." 

And  even  to  the  last  day  I  was  with  him 
the  Professor  insisted  that  that  fraud  of  a 
mirror,  through  which  I  humbugged  our 
clients,  had  been  imported  from  India. 

One  day,  about  a  month  before  I  'decided 
to  go  into  another  kind  of  employment,  the 
Professor  came  rushing  in  in  a  hurry,  went 
into  the  front  room,  and  took  down  the  glass 
shingle  with  his  professional  name  on  it. 
Then  he  told  me  to  turn  the  clients  away — 
either  ask  them  to  return  next  week  or  recom- 
mend them  to  some  of  the  other  parlors  over 
in  Forty-sixth  Street.  After  that  he  went  out. 

An  hour  later  he  returned  with  an  elderly 
woman.  I  was  sitting  typewriting  some 
horoscopes,  in  which  we  did  a  big  mail  order 
business. 

"  Anna,"  said  the  Professor,  ••  this  is  Miss 
Morris,  my  stenographer.  Miss  Morris,  this 
is  my  sister,  from  Buffalo ;  she's  down  on  a 
few  days'  visit  to  take  in  the  sights.  You 
will  kindly  look  after  the  business  while  I  am 
away.   I  shall  drop  in  again  toward  evening." 

For  three  days  I  saw  little  of  the  Professor  : 
then  he  came  back  and  we  resumed  business.- 
I  learned  then  that  Anna  was  his  sister,  a 
school-teacher  in  Buffalo,  and  that  she  was 
firmly  convinced  that  he  carried  or  a  legiti- 
mate business  as  a  salesman.  And  this  de- 
ception toward  her  he  had  carried  on  for  over 
twenty  years. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


STEWARD,  a  finger-bowl,  please. "  The 
Spectator  had  just  finished  his  orange 
before  taking  breakfast  the  first  morn- 
ing after  leaving  America.  The  man,  other- 
wise most  attentive,  stood  stock  still.  "  Very 
sorry,  sir.  We  have  no  finger-bowls  on  this 
boat.  They  are  to  be  found  on  the  first- 
class  steamers,  however,  I  believe."  Ex- 
cept for  this  incident  and  the  slighty  less 
variety  in  the  table  fare  the  Spectator  would 
not  have  known  that  he  was  traveling  second- 
class.  It  seemed  to  him  stupid  to  pay  a 
big  price  for  his  ocean  voyage  in  an  over- 
luxurious  floating  hotel  when  he  could  pay 
about  fifty  dollars  for  a  trip  on  a  boat  quite 
comfortable  enough  which  carried  no  first- 
class —  thus  saving  his  feelings,  because  the 
second  was  the  highest  class  possible  on  that 
particular  vessel ! 

a 

The  Spectator  had  heard  that  the  steamers 
now  given  up  to  second-class  and  steerage 
passengers  were  "  ratty  old  tubs."  Rats 
there  might  have  been  on  the  Spectator's 
boat,  but  the  Spectator  did  not  see  or  hear 
one.  The  steamer  itself  and  its  bed  and 
linen  seemed  entirely  clean.  As  for  the  serv- 
ice, the  Spectator  never  saw  better,  despite 
the  fact  that  not  over  four-fifths  of  the  usual 
first-class  fee  was  expected. 

B 

The  quality  of  the  passenger  list  compared 
favorably  with  any.  This  was  particularly 
evident  in  one  feature  which  the  Spectator 
did  not  remember  to  have  noted  in  any  of 
his  crossings,  namely,  the  complete  absence 
of  gambling  in  the  smoking-room.  Not  only 
was  there  no  card-playing  or  dice-throwing 
for  money,  there  was  not  even  a  pool  sold 
on  the  chances  of  the  day's  run.  The  offi- 
cers, too,  seemed  the  equals  of  any.  The 
captain  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  in- 
spire confidence.  He  was  a  strict  discipli- 
narian. His  authority  was  felt  everywhere — 
in  the  galley  as  on  deck.  Yet  he  was  a  jolly 
tar  as  well,  and  always  ready  for  a  joke  with 
the  passengers,  especially  with  some  young 
buds  of  the  gentler  sex  who  were  crossing 
for  the  first  time.  On  gala  occasions  he 
looked  a  Jupiter,  his  strong  face  and  beard 
set  off  by  his  dark-blue  frock  coat,  against 
which  gleamed  not  only  the  gilt  buttons  and 
the  four  stripes  of  his  rank,  but  also  a  well- 
earned  medal. 
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What  ruler  of  any  civilized  community  in 
all  the  world,  thought  the  Spectator,  enjoys 
such  absolute  authority  as  does  a  sea-captain  ? 
The  Spectator  recalled  the  case  one  year  of 
a  generous  but  foolish  woman  who  was 
amusing  herself  by  throwing  pennies  from 
the  first-class  deck  down  to  the  steerage, 
where  the  crowd  was  making  frantic  efforts 
to  capture  them.  There  was  a  dense  mass 
of  Southern  Europeans  on  that  steerage 
deck.  They  were  quickly  in  a  perfect  panic 
of  greed.  It  looked  as  if  some  one  might 
get  hurt  in  the  general  scrimmage.  So  an 
officer  stepped  up  and  suggested  his  fear  to 
the  lady.  She  replied  :  "I  guess  that's  my 
business."  The  officer  then  reminded  her 
that  if  she  persisted  it  would  lessen  the  good 
order  which  he  was  pledged  to  maintain. 
But  the  passenger  persisted.  More  pennies, 
more  scrimmage.  Then  the  officer  said  that 
he  would  have  to  speak  to  the  captain.  "  Do 
as  you  like,"  answered  the  lady,  scornfully. 
The  officer  reported  the  incident.  Down 
came  the  captain.  "  Madam,  my  officer  has 
twice  expressed  his  desire  that  the  penny- 
throwing  shall  cease.  You  have  refused.  I 
now  command  you  to  stop  " — and,  noting  the 
woman's  rebellious  look,  added :  "  We  have 
a  safe  room  for  those  who  disobey  me." 
Only  then,  face  to  face  with  the  final  authority, 
was  the  passenger  forced  to  cease  her  doubt- 
less generously  meant  sport. 

B 

To  the  Spectator,  everything  at  sea  seems 
singularly  vivid.  A  few  hours  after  leaving 
port  the  other  day  the  Spectator  noted  that 
the  vessel  had  nearly  reached  the  big  pilot- 
boat  outside.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the 
women  passengers  received  a  wireless  tele- 
gram informing  her  that  her  mother  had 
suddenly  died.  It  was  already  night.  The 
rowboat  from  the  big  pilot  yacht  had  difficulty 
in  coming  alongside.  There  was  more  diffi- 
culty in  holding  the  boat  against  the  great 
ocean  liner  until  the  pilot  could  descend  and 
get  in.  Then  the  passengers  looking  over 
the  rail  saw  some  seamen  form  a  line.  Down 
the  line  fluttered  a  slight  figure — the  poor 
bereaved  girl  whose  European  sojourn  had 
suddenly  been  cut  short.  Strong  hands 
guided  her  and  strong  arms  lifted  her  into 
the  boat  just  as  a  wave  was  at  its  crest. 
Another  moment  and  the  boat  disappeared 
in  the  darkness. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


A  POET  OF  SCIENCE1 

"  La  bora re  est  orare,"  said  Carlyle  ;  and 
Fabre,  too,  felt  that  "  work  is  worship." 
His  life  was  a  continuous  evidence  of  this 
belief,  and  work  is  the  burden  of  his  counsel 
to  his  younger  brother,  much  beloved  by  him, 
and,  as  he  said,  his  best  friend.    He  writes  : 

Science,  Frederic,  knowledge,  is  everything. 
You  are  too  good  a  thinker  not  to  say  with  me 
that  no  one  can  better  employ  his  time  than  by 
acquiring  fresh  knowledge.  .  .  .  Work,  then, 
when  you  have  the  opportunity — an  opportunity 
that  very  few  may  possess,  and  for  which  you 
ought  to  be  only  too  thankful. 

Fabre  saw  in  knowledge,  not  merely  the 
means  of  earning  his  living  (a  dire  necessity 
with  him  from  boyhood),  but  "  something 
nobler — the  means  of  raising  the  spirit  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  of  isolating  it  at  will 
from  the  miseries  of  reality,  so  to  find,  in 
these  intellectual  regions,  the  only  hours  of 
happiness  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  taste." 

And  here  is  the  lesson  he  gives  his  brother 
regarding  his  own  methods  of  study  when  re- 
leased from  the  thraldom  of  teaching  "  dirty, 
unmannerly  young  scoundrels,"  as  he  calls 
them,  but  whose  respect  he  nevertheless  man- 
aged to  win,  for  he  knew  how,  when  talking 
lightly,  to  teach  them  the  most  serious  things  : 

You  choose  a  quiet  retreat  where  the  light  is 
not  too  strong.  There  you  are,  elbows  on 
table,  your  thumbs  to  your  ears,  and  a  book  in 
front  of  you.  The  intelligence  awakes;  the 
will  holds  the  reins  of  it;  the  outer  world  dis- 
appears, the  ear  no  longer  hears,  the  eye  no 
longer  sees,  the  body  no  longer  exists ;  the 
mind  .  .  .  recollects  itself ;  ...  its  insight  in- 
creases. The  hours  pass  quickly  ;  time  has  no 
measure.  What  a  day,  great  God  !  But  hosts 
of  truth  are  grouped  in  the  memory  ;  the  diffi- 
culties which  checked  you  yesterday  have  fused 
in  the  fire  of  reflection ;  volumes  have  been  de- 
voured, and  you  are  content  with  your  day.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  you  must  not  be  discouraged;  time 
is  nothing  provided  the  will  is  alert ;  .  .  .  strength 
will  come  as  you  travel.  .  .  .  Try  for  a  few  days 
the  force  of  patience,  strength,  and  persever- 
ance, and  you  will  see  that  nothing  is  impossible. 

Truly  these  sentences  might  profitably 
form  the  preface  of  many  a  text-book  !  We 
quote  thus  at  length  because  what  Fabre 
says  about  himself  is  vastly  more  important 
than  what  his  biographer  has  to  tell.  Like 
Carlyle,  Fabre  is,  in  his  works  and  letters,  his 
own  most  faithful  biographer.  His  text- 
books, luminous  and  interesting,  opened  up 
a  new  world  to  students  who  had  grown  pale 

1  Fabre,  Poet  of  Science.  By  Dr.  C.  V.  Legros.  Trans- 
lated bv  Bernard  Miall.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  $3. 


and  discouraged  over  the  second-rate  natural 
histories,  stuffed  with  dry  statements,  tha: 
had  been  placed  before  them  ;  he  is  justl_ 
called  "  the  poet  of  science."  Darwin,  in  his 
"  Origin  of  Species,"  speaks  of  Fabre  as  the 
inimitable  observer."  To  the  gift  of  obser- 
vation he  added  the  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant one  of  luminous  interpretation.  While 
science  and  medicine  recognize  the  value  of 
his  discoveries,  he  had  also  been  able  to  make 
direct  application  of  the  marvels  of  entomol- 
ogy to  some  practical  problems  of  hygiene 
and  domestic  science.  To  name  but  two 
instances  :  he  proves  the  uselessness  of  our 
meat  safes  of  metallic  gauze  intended  to  pre- 
serve meat  against  contamination,  and  the 
efficacy  of  a  mere  envelope  of  paper  to  pre- 
serve meat  from  flies  and  our  garments  from 
the  clothes-moth  ;  and  he  recommends  the 
Provencal  recipe  of  boiling  suspected  mush- 
rooms in  salt  and  water  before  eating  them. 

"  Each  thing  created,"  says  Emerson,  "  has 
its  painter  or  its  poet."  Like  the  enchanted 
princess  of  the  fairy  tales,  it  awaits  its  predes- 
tined liberator  ;  and  to  Fabre  the  tiny  insects 
buried  in  the  soil  have  evoked  the  most 
important,  fascinating  problems  and  have 
revealed  a  world  of  miracle  and  poetry.  Let 
us  turn  again  to  his  own  words  : 

The  infinitesimal  calculus  of  Leibnitz  will 
show  you  that  the  architecture  of  the  Louvre 
is  less  learned  than  that  of  a  snail :  the  eternal 
geometer  has  unrolled  his  transcendental  spirals 
on  the  shell  of  the  mollusc  that  you,  like  the 
vulgar  profane,  know  only  seasoned  with  spinach 
and  Dutch  cheese. 

Through  many  years  of  poverty,  rebuff, 
and  discouragement  Fabre  courageously  kept 
up  his  shield  ;  and  now  he  is  spending  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  honor  in  his  cottage 
in  Serignan,  in  the  Department  of  Vaucluse, 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  little  village  where 
the  other  great  French  peasant,  Mistral,  the 
singer  of  Provence,  has  lived  out  the  cycle  of 
his  joyous  existence.  This  biography  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  it  treats  of  a  man 
still  in  the  flesh,  and  there  is  available  that 
greatest  opportunity  of  knowing  a  great  man 
— visiting  him  in  his  own  country. 


Thunderhead  Lady  ^The).  By  Anna  Fuller  and 
Brian  Read.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Si. 
A  facetious  advertisement  by  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, signed  Mere  Man,  for  "a  permansnt  posi- 
tion as  husband,"  calls  out  a  clever  reply  from 
a  Mere  Woman.  The  ensuing  correspondence 
is  a  fencing  of  wits,  light  and  moderately 
amusing  :  yet,  small  as  the  book  is,  one  wearies 
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a  little  of  the  persiflage  before  the  inevitable 
end  comes. 

Tiger.  By  Witter  Bynner.   Mitchell  Kennerley, 
New  York.  60c. 

With  the  best  of  intentions  Mr.  Bynner  has 
added  his  mite  to  the  growing  stock  of  modern 
pornographic  literature.  From  the  dual  view- 
point of  art  and  morals  "  Tiger  "  is  both  offen- 
sively unnecessary  and  unnecessarily  offensive. 

Book  of  Evelyn  (The).    By  Geraldine  Bonner. 

The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  $1.25. 
A  lodging-house  story  about  newspaper  people, 
artists,  models,  with  an  opera  singer  and  her 
part  as  the  central  theme.  The  tale  is  told  with 
animation,  and  has  some  merit  as  a  study  of 
temperament ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  minor  divis- 
ion of  current  fiction. 

David  Malcolm.    By  Nelson  Lloyd.  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25. 
Mr.  Lloyd  describes  with  quiet  sympathy  the 
life  in  a  New  York  valley  town.  The  story  is 
carefully  written,  but  lacks  force  as  regards 
situation  and  action.  Too  little  is  made  of  the 
best  character  in  the  book,  a  vagabondish  and 
irate  philosopher  who  appears  for  a  brief  min- 
ute at  the  beginning  and  then  disappears  for  his 
world-wanderings  until  near  the  end  of  the  story. 

Aladdin  from  Broadway.  By  Frederic  S.  Isham. 

The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  $1.25. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  Mohammedan  can  divorce 
his  wife  by  saying  to  her  three  times,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  "  I  divorce  thee."  But 
sometimes  he  repents  ;  then  the  divorcee  must 
marry  another  man  and  be  redivorced  before 
her  original  husband  can  remarry  her.  But  sup- 
pose the  beggarly  dervish,  hired  to  play  the  part 
of  second  husband,  is  a  handsome  young  Ameri- 
can in  disguise  ;  and  suppose  the  beautiful 
young  bride,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  doesn't 
want  him  to  say  the  fateful  "  I  divorce  thee"? 
Well,  anybody  could  make  a  story  with  that 
much  start !  Mr.  Isham  amuses  one  pleasantly 
for  an  hour  or  so. 

Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me  (The).  By  Hall  Caine. 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  $1.35. 

The  verbosity  and  excitability  of  Mr.  Caine's 
manner  of  writing  make  his  novels  hard  to  read. 
One  remembers  with  regret  his  earlier  fiction, 
such  as  "  The  Deemster  "  and  "  The  Manxman," 
when  life  and  character  were  dealt  with  as 
materials  for  art ;  in  his  later  books  (this  is  his 
first  novel  since  "  The  White  City "  of  four 
years  ago)  melodramatic  situations  and  turgid 
rhetoric  are  the  rule,  and  there  is  an  almost 
frantic  effort  to  enlist  popular  discussion  of 
unquestioned  evils.  To  keep  a  young  girl  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  life,  to  urge  her  into  a 
loveless  marriage  with  a  roue,  are  doubtless  an 
almost  sure  way  to  wreck  her  life ;  but  Mr. 
Caine  is  not  the  first  to  recognize  that  danger 
nor  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  divorce  law 
in  England.  It  is  possible  that  his  book  may 
do  good  ;  that  his  intention  is  good  must  be 


granted.;  but  the  mixture  of  sentiment,  high- 
flown  language,  and  unnecessarily  bold  discus- 
sion of  the  marriage  relation  makes  reading 
disagreeable  and  tedious.  In  short,  he  has 
overshot  his  mark,  and,  although  the  book  will 
probably  reach  a  large  number  of  readers,  it  will 
not  leave  a  permanent  impression. 

Laddie.   By  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.35.  t 
The  many  thousands  of  readers  who  enjoyed 
"Freckles"  and  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost " 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  "  Laddie."  We  shall 
be  greatly  surprised  if  it  does  not  quickly  take 
its  place  among  the  best  sellers.  It  deserves  to, 
much  more  than  many  books  which  attain  that 
not  altogether  unquestioned  honor.  It  may  not 
be  "  literature  "  in  the  special  sense,  but  it  is 
human  nature  clear  through,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  author's  sub-title,  "a  true  blue 
story."  The  story,  like  its  predecessors,  is  sim- 
ple, honest,  and  natural ;  its  fun  is  genuine  ;  its 
manner  is  unassuming;  and  in  the  narrative  of 
a  u  Little  Sister  "  who  grows  up  as  one  of  a 
family  of  twelve  in  Indiana  it  gives  a  pleasing 
picture  of  home  life,  with  a  special  enthusiasm 
about  out-of-door  things.  The  plot  is  the  weak- 
est point,  but  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  story  in 
which  the  plot  matters  very  little. 

Story  of  My  Heart  (The).  By  Richard  Jefferies. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2.50. 
No  book  is  more  entitled  to  be  called  a  modern 
classic  than  Jefferies's  charming  description  of 
his  own  subjective  life  (for  he  tells  extremely 
little  about  outward  circumstances)  and  his 
analysis  of  the  love  of  nature  and  the  unknown. 
This  edition  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  col- 
ored pictures  by  E.  W.  Waite ;  and  in  all 
respects  it  is  one  that  any  lover  of  nature  and 
of  literature  will  be  glad  to  treasure. 

Salisbury  Plain.   By  Ella  Noyes.   E.  P.  Dutton 

&  Co.,  New  York.  $3.50. 
The  author  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
historical  associations  of  Salisbury  itself,  with  its 
famous  Cathedral,  of  Old  Sarum,  and,  of  course, 
of  the  wonderful  Stonehenge  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  by  Dora 
Noyes;  many  of  the  pictures  are  in  color.  Its 
size  and  detailed  treatment  make  the  volume 
perhaps  better  suited  for  the  public  library  than 
for  the  private  reader,  unless  the  latter  has  a 
special  individual  interest  in  the  subject;  never- 
theless, the  beauty  of  the  book  as  a  book  and  the 
graphic  narrative  insure  a  reasonable  amount  of 
popular  interest  in  the  work. 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Andrew  Haswell 
Green.  By  John  Foord.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Every  believer  in  municipal  good  government 
will  be  glad  to  see  honored  the  unostentatious 
and  unselfish  career  of  one  of  New  York  City's 
worthiest  public  men.  Mr.  Foord  has  thrown 
into  vivid  relief  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
Mr.  Green  in  New  York's  betterment.  The 
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narrative  is  one  that  bears  on  its  face  its  own 
lesson  and  moral.  Because  of  his  part  in  the 
creation  of  Central  Park,  in  his  management  of 
the  Comptroller's  office,  in  the  long  struggle 
with  the  Tweed  Ring,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
Andrew  H.  Green  left  an  abiding  memory  in 
the  metropolis.  One  cannot  better  summarize 
the  value  of  his  work  and  the  modest  efficiency 
of  the  man  than  to  quote,  as  Mr.  Foord  does, 
from  one  who  knew  him  intimately:  "He  was 
not  a  leader  in  any  powerful  political  organiza- 
tion ;  he  had  no  pecuniary  or  honorary  rewards 
to  offer.  Yet  that  plain,  quiet  citizen,  past  the 
ordinary  span  of  human  life,  sitting  in  his 
Broadway  office  and  there  talking  or  otherwise 
communicating  with  one  influential  personage 
after  another,  was  able  *to  do  more  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  public  object  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Niagara  Reservation  or 
the  creation  of  the  Greater  New  York  than  any 
public  official  in  this  State,  or,  one  might  almost 
say,  any  company  of  men  who  could  be  assem- 
bled in  this  town." 

Ancient  Ideals.  By  Henry  Osborn  Taylor, 
Litt.D.  In  2  vols.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $5. 

Ancient  history  is  here  presented  in  its  most 
instructive  and  fruitful  form  by  a  veteran 
scholar.  For  history  must  concern  itself  not 
only  with  men's  doings,  but  with  the  ideas  from 
which  their  conduct  springs.  If,  like  the  Greek 
poet,  "  we  boast  that  we  are  much  better  than 
our  fathers,"  it  is  because  of  better  ideals.  The 
evolution  of  humanity  from  raw  to  ripe  essen- 
tially consists  in  the  evolution  of  these  through 
an  experience  of  trial  and  error.  This  it  is  the 
fundamental  interest  of  history  to  inquire  into 
and  exhibit.  To  this  these  valuable  volumes 
are  devoted.  Egypt,  Chaldasa,  China,  India, 
Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Israel,  move  in  succes- 
sion across  the  stage.  In  the  art  and  literature, 
the  philosophy  and  religion,  the  conduct  and 
political  fortunes  of  each,  their  ideals  are  dis- 
closed, and  the  part  taken  by  each  in  the  human 
drama  is  exhibited  with  whatever  of  permanent 
value  it  contributed  toward  a  riper  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  historian  leads  up  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  broader  humanity  its  founder 
ushered  into  the  Roman  world,  "  comprising  all 
the  valid  elements  of  previous  life  and  thought." 
The  ideals  of  ancient  races  are,  of  course,  most 
clearly  reflected  in  their  literatures,  and  choice 
quotations  from  these  abound.  The  author, 
elsewhere  quoting  from  translations,  pays  a 
compliment  to  many  readers  by  quoting  the 
Roman  poets  in  their  vernacular  Latin.  His 
peculiarly  Christian  interest  is  seen  in  the 
somewhat  disproportionate  space  given  to  the 
New  Testament  writings.  His  comments  there- 
on in  the  line  of  liberal  evangelical  thought 
are  intent  on  spiritual  reality,  discriminating 
this  from  the  form  given  it  by  the  ideas  of 
that  time.    In  summing  up  all   its  preceding 


stages  of  halted  progress,  the  evolution  of 
mental  and  spiritual  life  is  shown  as  reaching 
ripeness  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ.  For  it 
is  "the  universal  reconcilement  of  life's  opposi- 
tions, the  sacrifice  of  self  unto  self's  absolute 
fulfillment." 

Religious  Life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race.  By 

M.  V.  B.  Knox.  Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2. 
In  exhibiting  the  various  phases  of  development 
through  which  ihe  religious  life  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  has  passed  from  the  fifth  century 
to  the  twentieth,  Dr.  Knox  has  digested  a  vast 
amount  of  material  into  a  volume  of  many- 
sided  interest.  Churchmen  and  statesmen, 
monarchs  and  missionaries,  periods  of  deca- 
dence and  revival,  revolution  and  reform,  pass 
before  us  in  rapid  movement,  as  the  old  order 
ever  changes  into  new.  Laws,  institutions,  and 
customs  social  and  religious  appear  and  cease 
to  be.  Schools  and  universities  spring  up  and 
grow,  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  awakes,  new 
religious  and  social  movements  rise.  Humble 
workers  for  human  welfare  are  seen  in  their 
part  among  its  pioneers,  while  science  is  doing 
its  enlightening  work.  The  entire  narrative  is 
starred  with  illustrious  names ;  it  is  full  of 
human  interest.  The  scene  is  mostly  in  Eng- 
land. The  last  ten  of  its  fifty-three  chapters 
transfer  it  to  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

Philosophy  of  the  Present  in  Germany  (The). 

By  Oswald  Kulpe.  The  Macmillan  Company.  New- 
York.  $1. 

The  present  conflict  of  philosophies  'may  give 
to  many,  as  it  does  to  the  author  of  this  bright 
and  keen  little  book,  the  impression  of  a 
"'pathological  interlude'  of  philosophical  an- 
archy." It  gives  him,  however,  an  inspiring 
"glimpse  of  a  possible  fruitful  unison  of  philo- 
sophical efforts  and  results."  He  reaches  this 
through  a  comparative  study  of  the  four  repre- 
sentative schools  of  thought  whose  leaders  he 
introduces  to  speak  for  them  severally.  Ernst 
Mach  and  Eugen  Duhring  speak  for  Positiv- 
ism, Ernst  Haeckel  for  Materialism,  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  for  Naturalism,  Gustav  Theodor 
Fechner,  Hermann  Lotze,  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann,  and  Wilhelm  Wundt  for  Idealism.  From 
a  clear,  concise,  and  keen  critique  of  their  phi- 
losophies he  comes  to  his  conclusion  that  "a 
new  realm  is  already  rising  slowly  but  surely 
from  the  receding  ocean  of  the  future."  This  is 
the  realm  of  "  the  new  Idealism,"  which  "  seeks 
and  finds  an  ideal  meaning  in  all  knowledge." 
New  as  contrasted  with  the  subjective  idealism 
of  Berkeley  and  his  successors,  it  is  characteris- 
tically objective  in  its  alliance  with  the  special 
sciences  in  their  pursuit  of  positive  reality.  As 
inductive  rather  than  deductive,  it  clears  the  way 
for  a  new  metaphysics,  at  once  adopting  and 
transcending  the  old  in  its  theory  of  life  and 
the  world.  A  right  good  text-book  is  this  for 
college  use. 
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THE  PARCEL  POST  AND  THE  EXPRESS 
COMPANIES 

In  the  numerous  periodicals  issued  I  notice 
that  scarcely  any  mention  is  made  of  the  great 
good  the  parcel  post  has  done  for  the  express 
companies.  To  those  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  this  assertion  might  be 
accepted  as  sarcasm,  but,  nevertheless,  in  our 
case  it  is  true,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  same  in  the  cases  of  many  other  manufac- 
turers.   The  following  are  the  facts : 

On  January  1,  1913,  when  the  Parcel  Post 
Law  went  into  effect,  we  were  "about  to  pub- 
lish a  catalogue.  Naturally,  a  catalogue  of  this 
character,  which  describes  every  article  we 
manufacture,  requires  energy,  time,  expense  of 
publication  and  mailing,  etc.  The  trades- 
people who  receive  this  catalogue  very  seldom 
use  it  as  a  medium  from  which  to  order,  as  a 
clear  idea -cannot  be  conceived  of  the  workman- 
ship and  the  value  of  the  article  by  inspecting  a 
cut.  Therefore,  having  no  other  means  of 
examining  merchandise,  they  simply  risk  placing 
very  small  orders. 

However,  when  the  Parcel  Post  Law  went 
into  effect,  instead  of  publishing  a  catalogue  we 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates 
afforded  by  the  service,  and  send  samples,  one 
of  each  and  every  number  we  manufacture. 
We  then  sent  circular  letters  to  all  our  cus- 
tomers, asking  them  whether  they  would  prefer 
to  have  us  send  them  a  catalogue  or  to  see  the 
actual  samples  of  the  merchandise.  During  the 
first  week  after  sending  out  this  circular  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  our  customers  requested  sam- 
ples sent  by  parcel  post,  and  within  the  next 
two  weeks  almost  ninety  per  cent  had  replied, 
stating  more  or  less  enthusiastically  that  they 
would  rather  see  samples  than  order  from  a 
catalogue. 

Our  next  step  was  to  pack  our  samples,  and 
every  day  for  two  months  an  enormous  amount 
of  packages,  each  weighing  four  pounds,  were 
delivered  by  us  to  the  post-office. 

It  was  certainly  most  amusing  to  note  the 
sorrowful  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  drivers 
of  the  express  companies,  who  daily  call  at  our 
place,  when  they  witnessed  the  loads  of  pack- 
ages being  shipped  by  parcel  post,  fearing, 
perhaps,  that  should  every  firm  use  this  service 
as  extensively  as  we,  they  would  shortly  find 
themselves  out  of  employment. 

From  time  to  time  the  representatives  of  the 
express  companies  called  on  us  to  solicit.  We, 
of  course,  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  we  used 
the  parcel  post  to  a  great  extent.  However, 
they  argued  that  our  methods  were  wrong, 
stating  that  we  do  not  receive  a  receipt  for  our 
shipments,  that  deliveries  are  not  effected  as 
promptly  as  by  express,  that  packages  are  not 
properly  handled,  and  many  other  points. 

Well,  the  result  of  our  customers  having  seen 
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samples  of  our  merchandise  was  that  they  all, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  placed  very  large 
orders,  the  equal  of  which  we  had  never  before 
received.  Such  orders  weighed  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  few  were 
heavier.  Then  it  was  that  we  realized  what  the 
parcel  post  had  done  for  the  express  companies, 
as,  of  course,  these  large  orders  had  to  be 
shipped  by  express,  and  instead  of  a  few  small 
express  shipments  leaving  our  place  daily,  as 
previously,  numerous  and  large  shipments  were 
substituted. 

I  n  view  of  this  fact,  our  monthly  express  bills 
are  as  much  as  two  hundred  per  cent  larger 
than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year. 

This  has  been  my  experience  ;  and  I  presume 
many  others,  perhaps  in  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  in  various  ways,  have  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion,  because,  as  we  read  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers, the  express  companies  have  increased  their 
gross  volume  of  business.  D.  M.  Balsam. 
D.  M.  Balsam  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

IN   DEFENSE  OF  THE  RAILWAYS 

In  an  editorial  on  "Some  Current  Railway 
Questions  "  The  Outlook  seems  to  treat  with 
tolerance,  at  least,  the  proposal  to  make  "  physi- 
cal valuation  "  the  "  basis  of  laws  regulating  the 
railways."  Though  a  layman  without  technical 
knowledge  of  the  general  railway  problem,  I 
venture  to  express  what  seem  to  me,  in  the  light 
of  some  general  principles,  to  be  fatal  objections 
to  the  proposal. 

Apparently  you  would  have  us  regard  as  "  over- 
capitalized "  every  railway  whose  volume  of 
stock  exceeds  the  amount  of  capital  required  to 
replace  the  physical  property.  This  does  not 
seem  to  me  just.  Even  if  we  take  as  the  meas- 
ure of  value  the  original  cost,  should  we  not 
reckon  other  elements  than  the  physical?  If 
the  artist's  colors  are  "  mixed  with  brains,"  is  it 
less  true  that  the  railway  properties  of  the 
country  are  also  mixed  with  brains,  and  that 
the  brains  in  them  constitute  an  important  part 
of  their  cost  ?  We  can  but  recognize  that,  in 
the  solution  of  the  practical  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  construction  and  development  of 
any  great  railway  system,  there  has  been  ex- 
pended an  immense  amount  of  "gray  matter" 
which  would  not  be  represented  at  all  in  the 
present  cost  of  replacing  the  road.  To  this 
factor  are  due  the  wise  location  of  the  road  in 
relation  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
the  economical  construction,  the  choice  of  suit- 
able equipment,  the  development  of  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  administration,  and  a  great 
many  other  things  that  affect  the  value  of 
the  property.  In  a  present  replacement  of  the 
physical  property  none  of  these  expensive  prob- 
lems would  have  to  be  solved  anew  ;  the  solu- 
tions already  reached  would  simply  be  appro- 
priated.   Now,  in  our  appraisement  of  a  given 
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road,  how  much  should  we  include  for  this  ele- 
ment of  cost  which  we  have  called  "  gray 
matter"?  Brains  of  this  sort,  let  us  remember, 
can  command  great  rewards  and  sell  at  a  high 
price  in  the  open  market ;  and  this  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  intrinsically  valuable. 
In  our  estimate  of  the  original  cost  of  a  railway, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  add  for  this  factor  a  sum 
equal  to  one-half,  say,  of  the  "physical  valua- 
tion" ?  Assuming  that,  on  account  of  the  unique 
relation  of  the  railways  to  the  public,  some  sort 
of  governmental  regulation  is  expedient,  why 
should  that  regulation  ignore  a  value-factor 
which  is  recognized  in  every  other  business? 

Again,  should  we  not  count  as  a  part  of  the 
original  cost  a  considerable  compensation  for 
the  inevitable  risk  involved  in  any  project  which 
builds  on  a  forecast  of  the  future  ?  So  great  is 
this  risk  that,  as  is  well  known,  more  than  half 
the  new  projects  of  the  wisest  men  meet  with 
ultimate  failure.  Strict  justice  would  require, 
it  seems,  that  we  add  to  the  price  of  the  physical 
factors  of  any  railway  another  fifty  per  cent  at 
least  for  risks  accepted  by  the  original  investors. 
I  say  investors,  not  promoters  ;  for  the  two 
classes  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  The 
promoters,  I  suspect,  incurred  little  risk,  if  any, 
and,  when  their  promotions  succeeded,  received 
no  doubt  a  large  reward  for  their  services ;  but, 
whether  this  reward  was  large  or  small,  it  was 
another  one  of  the  necessary  expenses  paid  by 
those  who  supplied  the  capital,  and  must,  as 
well  as  the  risk,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
original  cost. 

Then,  as  part  of  this  original  cost,  should  we 
not  reckon  also  interest  during  the  period  of 
construction  and  development  on  the  invested 
capital  which  yielded  as  yet  no  return  ?  Some 
roads  built  half  a  century  ago  are  still  in  this 
development  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
passing  of  dividends.  The  Missouri  Pacific, 
for  example,  has  paid  no  dividends  since  1907. 

Thus  far  we  have  assumed  that  the  original 
investors  in  a  given  railway  are  the  present 
owners,  and  also  that  the  measure  of  real  value 
is  the  original  cost.  If  these  assumptions  were 
true,  a  resort  to  physical  valuation  would  be 
unjust.  Both  assumptions,  however,  are  false, 
but  physical  valuation  appears  no  less  unjust  in 
the  light  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The 
present  owners  of  the  railways  are  the  present 
stockholders,  most  of  whom  have  bought  their 
stock  from  time  to  time  at  the  market  price — a 
price  determined  chiefly  by  the  earning  power, 
present  and  prospective,  of  the  property  under 
normal  political  and  industrial  conditions  ;  and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
true  measure  of  value.  At  any  rate,  it  repre- 
sents the  value  possessed  by  railway  properties 
for  the  present  owners,  and  is  the  value  which 
the  Government  must  recognize  in  its  dealings 
with  the  roads,  unless  it  intends  to  commit  rob- 
bery.   In  this  connection,  to  talk  about  "phys- 


ical valuation  seems  to  the  writer,  who,  as  a 
Progressive,  shares  with  the  rest  of  his  party 
the  hunger  for  social  righteousness,  to  be  not 
only  irrelevant  but  immoral. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  hostility  to  the  rail- 
ways, which  seems  to  me  so  unjust  and  perni- 
cious, I  cannot  refrain  from  hinting  in  conclu- 
sion at  the  inestimable  value  of  the  services  they 
are  constantly  rendering  to  society.  Compare 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  with  that  by 
dray.  Yesterday  I  paid  a  railway  fifty-four 
cents  for  carrying  several  hundred  pounds 
forty  miles,  and  a  drayman  twenty-five  cents  (a 
very  moderate  charge)  for  carrying  the  same 
things  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  To  bring  a  bed  by 
rail  from  Boston,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  it 
cost  me  a  short  time  ago  the  munificent  sum  of 
one  dollar.  How  much  would  it  have  cost  me 
by  dray  ?  The  present  letter  will  be  conveyed 
to  The  Outlook,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  for 
two  cents.  Before  the  railways  came  into  ex- 
istence, it  cost,  as  I  happen  to  know,  twenty- 
five  cents  to  send  a  letter  from  Troy  to  New 
York  City.  Is  it  not  true  that,  although  we  are 
paying  the  railways  millions,  we  are  actually 
receiving  from  them  tens  of  millions  in  valuable 
service?  E.E.Powell. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  college 
entrance  requirements  is  widespread  and  in- 
creasing; a  recent  writer  urges  the  schools  to 
throw  off  the  incubus  of  the  present  absurd 
college  requirements.  The  difficulty  has  per- 
haps grown  naturally,  and  has  come  to  assume 
undue  dimensions  only  in  recent  years  The 
curricula  of  the  schools  have  been  "  enriched  " 
by  adding  new  courses  and  studies.  The  col- 
leges have  had  to  meet  this  demand,  but  it  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  scholars,  and  there- 
fore of  the  schools  and  colleges. 

The  criticism  on  all  hands  is  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  colleges  are  superficial.  The  best 
students  we  have  are  in  general  the  Rhodes 
scholars,  yet  the  Oxford  authorities  complain 
of  their  superficiality  :  the  business  men  who 
employ  college  graduates  make  the  same  com- 
plaint. Forty  years  ago  this  charge  was  not 
common;  it  is  comparatively  recent,  and,  if 
examined  carefully,  will  be  found  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  increased  entrance  re- 
quirements. During  this  same  period  the 
average  age  of  admission  has  increased  from 
two  to  three  years. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  there  are  too 
many  subjects.  The  examinations  are  not  too 
severe  nor  the  requirements  too  hard,  but  there 
are  too  many  of  them.  Xo  man  would  take  a 
boy  of  fourteen  into  his  shop  or  office,  give  him 
eight  or  ten  unrelated  subjects  and  expect  him 
to  know  them  all  well  in  three  or  four  years,  as 
the  colleges  demand.    A  boy  has  so  many  dif- 
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ferent  things  to  learn  that  it  is  impossible  for 
hirri  to  do  them  well.  The  work  is  a  constant 
struggle  to  cover  the  ground  ;  all  has  to  be  given 
up  to  this.  The  boy  is  hurried  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another;  he  has  no  time  for  thought  or 
to  learn  to  think.  A  premium  is  put  on  tutor- 
ing; good  teaching,  and  indeed  education,  have 
to  be  sacrificed. 

Formerly  there  were  only  three  subjects. 
Harvard  has  taken  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  requiring  only  four  in  its  new  plan  ; 
but  this  helps  only  a  little,  as  it  requires  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  other  studies  have  all  been  taken. 

The  exceptionally  bright  student  is  the  only 
one  who,  at  seventeen,  enters  college  without 
conditions,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  age  of  admission  is  nineteen.  With 
fewer  subjects  the  bright  boy  could  be  helped 
to  do  advanced  work,  and  perhaps  anticipate 
some  college  course ;  the  dull  boy  could  have 
time  to  be  helped  ;  the  average  boy  could  enter 
college  without  conditions  at  seventeen. 

The  pressure  is  still  to  increase  the  number 
of  subjects,  but  that  has  proved  a  failure. 
There  should  be  only  four  examinations,  which 
should  correspond  in  difficulty  to  the  present 
final  requirements.  A  boy  can  learn  four  sub- 
jects and  know  something  about  them.  Now  he 
knows  a  very  little  about  a  great  many  subjects; 
superficiality  can  be  the  only  result.  The  col- 
leges recognize  this  and  allow  only  four  or  five 
courses  a  year,  and  yet  make  boys,  before  they 
enter  college,  take  five  or  six  different  studies. 

"The  exactitude  of  what  the  eye  sees  will 
always  be  more  important  than  its  extent;  .  .  . 
it  is  certain  that  the  accurate  knowledge  of  a 
single  case  is  more  serviceable  to  judgment 
than  the  survey  of  a  thousand  shrouded  in  mist. 
In  fact,  the  old  saying,  non  multa,  sed  multumy 
proves  to  be  universally  true."'  It  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  write  a  defense  of  the  value  of 
concentration;  but  the  power  of  concentration, 
of  fixed  and  sustained  attention,  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  destroyed  by  this  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects. Roland  J.  Mulford 

Ridgefield  School,  (Head  Master.) 

Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

WHY  WE  LAUGH 

In  the  August  9  number  of  The  Outlook  you 
publish  an  article  by  H.  Addington  Bruce  on 
"  Why  We  Laugh."  It  seems  to  me,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  common  questions,  that  the  at- 
tempts at  an  answer  have  been  unduly  involved. 
Laughter  is  a  purely  reflex  expression ;  it  is 
almost  unconscious  in  its  spontaneity.  As  Mr. 
Bruce  has  said,  it  is  an  attribute  of  childhood; 
and  its  appearance  in  later  life  is  but  a  return  to 
our  early  heritage.  We  all  know  that  laughter 
is  an  expression  of  emotion  and  closely  linked 
with  other  such  expressions,  "  laughter  and 
tears,"  and  often  its  inordinate  expression  be-, 
comes  hysterical.  In  other  words,  our  emotions 
have  been  excited,  and  this  is  but  the  reflex 


expression — the  safety  valve  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  energy.  For  whenever  our  emotions  are 
"  touched,"  there  is  generated  a  motive  impulse 
whose  intensity  is  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  our  disturbance.  If  there  be  not  some  ex- 
pression of  that  motive  impulse  in  action,  there 
must  be  a  violent  effort  of  repression  ;  this  not 
only  consumes  energy,  but,  if  often  repeated, 
blunts  the  perceptions.  Therefore  laughter  and 
tears  are  but  nature's  outlets  for  our  apprecia- 
tions ;  they  constitute  the  best  way  of  taking 
care  of  the  surplus  motive  impulses  that  are 
not  expressed  otherwise  in  action. 

This  explanation  easily  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quency of  laughter  in  children,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  more  advanced  in  life.  It  ex- 
plains in  no  way,  however,  what  we  laugh  at,  as 
the  avenues  of  our  appreciation  are  individual, 
and  depend  upon  each  one's  accumulations  of 
associations. 

We  laugh  because  we  must — it  is  necessary 
for  self-protection  to  relieve  the  emotional  stress. 
As  Mr.  Bruce  so  aptly  quotes  the  common  say- 
ing, "  I  just  had  to  laugh  or  bust." 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas.      SCOTT  C.  Ru.NNELLS. 

A  TERRIBLE  OFFENSE! 

Do  you  know  that,  according  to  the  laws  and 
court  decisions  of  the  State  of  Kansas  concern- 
ing the  use  of  text-books  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  it  is  an  offense,  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  any  teacher,  super- 
intendent, or  school  officer  to  allow  the  children 
to  use  in  school  in  his  study  of  reading  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  "  Shakespeare,"  or  any  of 
the.  great  things  that  have  been  written  in  the 
English  language  other  than  the  portions  that  ap- 
pear in  the  scraps  in  our  text-books  in  reading  ? 

The  text-books  in  reading  permitted  in  the 
State  are  as  follows:  Van  Amburgh's  "First 
Days  in  Reading  "  (Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover, 
Chicago,  publishers);  Wooster's  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Readers  (Wooster  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
publishers)  ;  "  Searson-Martin  Studies  in  Read- 
ing," Fourth  Reader  and  Fifth  Reader  (Univer- 
sity Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois) ; 
"  American  Classics  "  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany). 

This  completes  the  list.  What  do  you  think  of 
it'as  a  sum  total  of  literary  food  that  the  Kansas 
child  may  use  during  his  eight  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  ?  Isn't  this  crime  against  our 
children  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  papers  of  National  circulation  ?  I 
have  been  a  teacher  in  the  State  for  nine  years, 
but  have  never  seen  a  word  of  censure  to  the 
State  for  this  act  appear  in  any  paper  whose 
opinion  has  much  weight  in  the  Nation.  The 
protests  of  the  school  men  seem  to  be  useless. 
They  have  been  made  repeatedly. 

George  G.  Pinney, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 
McPherson,  Kansas. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


SAFETY  FIRST 

An  important  convention  of  mining  operators, 
engineers,  and  surgeons  is  to  be  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  September  to  discuss  the  best  way  of 
reducing  accidents  in  mines  and  quarries.  In 
one  year  (1911)  3,600  men  were  killed  and  6,331 
injured  in  these  industries.  The  meeting  is  an 
outcome  of  the  "  Safety  First "  agitation,  already 
described  in  The  Outlook,  and  also  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson  of  that  Bureau  is 
quoted  as  follows : 

Mine  operators  now  realize  that  it  is  more 
expensive  to  restore  wrecked  mines,  more  costly 
to  fight  damage  suits  through  the  courts,  and 
less  profitable  to  pay  regulated  liability  charges 
or  even  workmen's  compensation,  than  it  is  to 
bear  the  cost  involved  in  reducing  these  charges 
by  means  of  diminishing  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  the  duration  of  the  resulting  disability 
by  the  adoption  of  improved  safety,  rescue,  and 
first-aid  methods. 

Since  58  per  cent  of  all  industrial  accidents 
are  shown  by  statistics  to  be  due  to  negligence, 
carelessness,  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  employers 
or  employees,  the  vital  necessity  of  learning 
everything  possible  about  the  causes  and  means 
of  preventing  these  accidents  must  be  evident 
to  every  man  concerned  in  mining.  To  the  oper- 
ators it  spells  business  success  or  failure  ;  to  the 
miner,  life  or  the  physical  ability  to  work  and 
support  a  family. 

FIRING  EXPLOSIVES  BY  WIRELESS 

The  larger  the  claim  made  for  an  invention 
the  less  is  one  inclined  to  accept  it  without  full 
confirmation.  When  we  find  it  stated  in  head- 
lines that  a  new  optical  discovery  is  about  to 
revolutionize  warfare,  we  report  the  allegation 
but  reserve  opinion.  Here  is  the  story,  however, 
which  has,  as  will  be  seen,  particularity  as 
regards  names  and  circumstances  ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  press  cable  despatch  from  Deauville, 
France : 

The  smart  little  French  yacht  Lady  Hen- 
rietta, flying  the  British  flag,  and  provided  with 
wireless  apparatus  and  antennae  and  having 
Signor  Ulivi,  the  Italian  engineer  and  chemist 
on  board,  has  been  hovering  about  the  Norman 
coast  during  the  past  few  days.  The  yacht  con- 
tains the  invaluable  secret  of  a  new  invention 
for  exploding  at  distances  varying  from  600  to 
6,000  yards  by  wireless  infra-red  solar  spectrum 
waves,  called  F-rays  by  Ulivi,  all  explosive  sub- 
stances in  contact  with  metal  which  may  be  on 
board  of  any  vessel  of  war. 

Experiments  with  astoundingly  successful 
results  have  been  made  with  this  invention, 
which  Ulivi  predicts  will  revolutionize  modern 
warfare  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  presence  of 
General  de  Castelnau,  assistant  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  French  army,  Commandant 
Ferrie,  director  of  the  wireless  telegraphy  station 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  Captain  Cloitre,  repre- 
senting the  French  Minister  of  Marine.  This 


technical  commission  has  made  reports  which 
are  kept  a  profound  state  secret,  but,  according 
to  the  highest  authority,  they  conclude  with  a 
recommendation  urging  the  French  Government 
to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  invention. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  application  consists  in 
finding,  by  means  of  a  special  projector  emit- 
ting return  infra-red  rays,  the  exact  distance 
and  exact  radio-magnetic  capacity  of  metallic 
objects.  When  these  have  been  determined 
with  precision,  the  Ulivi  F-ray  is  projected  and 
a  long-distance  wireless  explosion  ensues  with 
mathematical  accuracy. 

Experiments  made  near  Villers  by  Ulivi  and 
the  French  Government  commissioner  on  board 
the  Lady  Henrietta  resulted  in  exploding  sub- 
marine mines  a  thousand  yards  distant  with 
such  accuracy  that  one  of  two  mines  only  five 
yards  apart  was  exploded  at  will,  while  the 
second  mine  remained  intact. 

HOW  OLD  IS  DENTISTRY? 

Tooth-pulling  is  doubtless  as  ancient  a  surgi- 
cal operation,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  as  is 
known  to  mankind;  but  tooth-filling  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  modern  invention.  Herodo- 
tus, and  of  course  Galen,  knew  something  about 
dentistry,  but  apparently  not  about  fillings. 
But  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  there  is 
found  printed  evidence  that  the  use  of  gold 
leaves  to  fill  cavities  had  long  been  known,  if 
not  generally  practiced.  The  assertion  that 
Egyptian  mummies  have  been  found  with  gold- 
filled  teeth  is  now  generally  thought  to  be  an 
error  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
often  gilded  the  teeth  of  mummies  for  orna- 
ment. The  question  comes  up  in  connection 
with  the  explorations  of  Professor  Saville,  of 
Columbia,  in  Ecuador.  He  found  many  pre- 
Aztec  skulls  perhaps  a  thousand  years  old,  of  a 
type  superior  to  the  Aztecs,  and  what  was  espe- 
cially remarkable  was  that  their  teeth  showed 
both  gold  and  cement  filling.  The  New  York 
"  Sun,"  in  describing  this  find,  says  : 

The  gold-filled  teeth  struck  him  as  the  most 
unusual  feature  of  his  finds.  In  Mexico  he  had 
dug  up  skulls  with  teeth  filled  or  ornamented 
with  stone,  but  he  had  never  before  seen  gold 
fillings  in  a  prehistoric  skull.  The  gold  was  on 
the  edges  of  the  teeth  and  had  been  applied 
from  the  inside.  It  showed  little  on  the  out- 
side, so  the  purpose  appeared  to  be  less  for 
ornamentation  than  for  utility.  Some  of  the 
teeth  were  filled  with  cement.  In  all  cases, 
whether  the  fillings  were  gold  or  cement,  the 
borings  indicated  that  a  tool  had  been  used  that 
did  the  work  possibly  as  well  as  the  instruments 
of  the  modern  dentist.  Some  of  the  teeth  that 
apparently  had  been  loosened  were  held  together 
by  gold  bands.  .  .  .  Professor  Saville  said  that 
the  residents,  or  natives,  of  that  part  of  Ecua- 
dor where  he  found  the  skulls  and  the  pottery, 
just  north  of  the  equator,  apparently  were  the 
only  primitive  people  who  understood  the  art 
~)i  using  jewels  and  platinum  in  decorative  art. 
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One  of  the  objects  of  using  gold  in  the  teeth 
doubtless  was  ornamentation,  but  the  chief  pur- 
pose seemed  to  be  to  preserve  the  teeth. 

A  SAFETY  EXHIBIT  GAR 
A  new  and  interesting  feature  of  railway 
enterprise  and  progressiveness  has  just  been 
introduced  by  the  New  York  Central  lines.  At 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  that  company  re- 
cently opened  for  inspection  its  Safety  Exhibit 
Car,  which  has  been  put  into  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  safety  department  of 
the  company.  The  car  is  intended  primarily  to 
use  as  an  instruction  car,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
culcating the  doctrine  of  "  Safety  First  "  in  the 
minds  of  the  125,000  or  more  employees  of  the 
railway.  The  interior  of  the  car  is  finished  in 
white  enamel.  Along  both  sides  of  the  car  is  a 
shelf  about  three  feet  from  the  floor  finished  in 
mahogany,  which  contains  models  of  every  kind 
of  machine  used  in  the  many  shops  on  the 
system.  The  company  requires  all  machines  to 
be  properly  guarded  so  as  to  prevent  workmen 
becoming  caught  in  the  various  parts  and  in- 
jured. These  models  show  the  proper  manner 
of  applying  these  guards.  The  models  of 
machines  are  perfect  in  detail  and  show  at  a 
glance  how  to  make  the  machines  safe.  Along 
the  side  walls  of  the  car  above  the  models  are 
several  rows  of  pictures,  some  of  them  showing 
machine  guards  and  various  safety  appliances. 
On  one  side  of  the  car  the  picture  space  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  unsafe  practices,  and  there 
are  fully  a  hundred  photographs  which  explain 
graphically  the  common  practices  of  railway 
employees  that  cause  accidents  resulting  in 
injuries  to  themselves  and  others.  Alongside  of 
a  picture  showing  the  improper  or  unsafe  way 
of  doing  a  certain  kind  of  work  is  another  pic- 
ture showing  the  safe  or  proper  way.  Employees 
will  be  taken  through  this  car  by  an  attendant 
and  instructed  in  the  matter  of  safeguarding, 
not  only  themselves,  but  the  public  from  injury. 
One  section  of  the  picture  gallery  is  devoted  to 
the  trespass  question,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  pictures  showing  how  persons  risk  their  lives 
needlessly  by  trespassing  on  railway  property. 
Above  these  trespass  pictures  is  a  statement 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  ten 
thousand  trespassers  are  killed  and  injured 
annually  on  railways  in  the  United  States. 
Attached  to  the  Exhibit  Car  there  will  be  a 
coach  which  will  be  used  as  a  lecture  car.  This 
car  is  equipped  with  a  stereopticon,  and  illus- 
trated lectures  on  Safety  will  be  given  to  em- 
ployees at  various  points. 

THE  NEW  ALPINE  RAILWAY 

The  newest  Alpine  railway — the  Lotschberg — 
just  opened,  is  described  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  "  Scotsman  "  as  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of 
railway  engineering  ever  accomplished.  For 


more  than  six  years  this  colossal  work  has  been 
going  on  in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, and,  although  but  forty-eight  miles  in 
length,  has  cost  four  million  pounds  and  more 
than  forty  human  lives.  The  object  of  the 
Lotschberg  Railway  is  to  provide  a  direct  route 
to  the  Simplon,  and  so  to  Italy,  from  western 
and  northwestern  Europe,  hitherto  impossible 
owing  to  the  vast  natural  barrier  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  range.  It  is  estimated  that  in  future  a  re- 
duction of  from  one  to  five  hours  will  be  effected 
on  the  journey,  according  to  the  point  of  de- 
parture. The  starting-point  of  the  line,  Spiez, 
on  the  Lake  of  Thun,  is  approached  via  Delle 
or  Basel  and  Berne;  at  Spiez  the  powerful  elec- 
tric locomotives  which  have  been  designed  for 
the  Lotschberg  service  will  be  substituted  for 
the  steam  locomotive,  and  the  journey  will  be 
continued  by  way  of  the  Kandersteg  Valley  and 
the  Lotschberg  Tunnel  to  the  Rhone  Valley.  The 
line  proceeds  along  a  narrow  ledge  blasted  out 
of  the  rock  one  thousand  feet  above  the  Rhone, 
and  gradually  descends  until  Brigue,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  is  reached.  For 
its  accomplishment  it  was  necessary  to  pierce  a 
ten-mile-long  tunnel  through  the  great  Alpine 
chain,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  was  laid 
through  wildly  precipitous  country,  where  every 
foot  of  track  had  to  be  wrested  from  nature. 
Dozens  of  tunnels  have  been  pierced,  and 
numerous  deep  ravines  bridged.  There  are 
twelve  smaller  tunnels  to  the  north  of  the  great 
Lotschberg  Tunnel,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
one  on  the  southern  section. 

AN  INGENIOUS  LITTLE  HELP 

The  scissors,  says  "  Chambers's  Journal,"  have 
an  uncanny  knack  of  wandering  even  from  the 
tidiest  work-basket,  and  often,  when  wanted, 
cannot  be  found.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  casual  sewing  operations.  With  a  view  to 
prevent  this,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
snapping  or  biting  a  length  of  cotton  or  thread 
from  the  reel,  a  novel  little  device  has  been 
patented.  It  comprises  a  small  spindle  which 
slips  through  the  hole  in  the  reel,  and  which  at 
one  end  is  fitted  with  a  tiny  blade.  It  is  held 
in  position  on  the  reel  by  a  spring  passing  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  to  the  blade  pro- 
jection. Thus  a  cutting  edge  is  fitted  to  the 
reel,  and  remains  there  until  the  contents  of  the 
reel  have  been  exhausted.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary, when  a  sufficient  length  of  thread  or 
cotton  has  been  unwound,  is  to  pass  the  cotton 
over  the  knife-edge,  and  to  give  it  a  slight  tight 
pull,  when  it  is  immediately  severed  at  the  de- 
sired point.  This  way  of  dispensing  with  the 
scissors  is  just  one  of  those  little  refinements 
which  serve  to  relieve  domestic  worries.  When 
the  reel  has  been  exhausted,  the  device  can  be 
withdrawn  in  an  instant  and  applied  to  another 
reel. 


BY  THE  WAY 


Dr.  Grenfell  writes  from  "  Down  North  on 
the  Labrador."  "  I've  had  an  accident  with  the 
Strathcona  boiler,  which  has  put  her  hors  de 
combat  for  the  season.  A  bad  blow  for  me,  and 
especially  for  the  Labrador  folks.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  get  around  in  a  yawl — but  I'm  not  as 
young  as  I  was,  and  the  feeling  of  inefficiency 
will  be  very  trying  after  so  many  years." 

The  horrors  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur  mines, 
which  have  been  described  by  more  than  one 
traveler,  are  likely  to  be  lessened  through  the 
competition  of  improved  American  methods. 
Louisiana  and  Texas  sulphur  mines,  in  which 
the  sulphur  is  melted  underground  and  pumped 
to  the  surface,  now  supply  this  country  with 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  sulphur  consumed,  while 
only  a  few  years  ago  almost  all  of  our  sulphur 
was  imported  from  Sicily. 

The  "  Interstate  Medical  Journal,"  in  a  lead- 
ing editorial  on  the  new  Poet  Laureate,  Dr. 
Bridges,  remarks  that  in  none  of  the  poems  or 
plays  of  this  ex  physician  is  there  "  the  faintest 
adumbration  of  the  influence  of  the  science  of 
medicine  on  an  exceptional  mind."  This  fact 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  effort  of  a  busy  man 
to  "  sink  the  shop  "  in  his  hours  of  ease. 

Norway,  according  to  the  "  American-Scan- 
dinavian Review,"  within  the  last  five  years 
has  become  the  fourth  seafaring  nation  in  the 
world,  counting  by  ship  tonnage  alone  ;  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  it  ranks  first. 

Getting  books  away  from  libraries  and  into 
the  hands  of  readers  is  now  considered  of  equal 
importance  with  accumulating  the  volumes. 
The  Cleveland  Public  Library,  in  pursuing  this 
policy,  announces  that  during  the  last  year  its 
books  were  distributed  for  home  use  through  no 
less  than  469  different  agencies. 

The  "  West  Coast  Leader,"  of  Lima,  Peru, 
quoting  a  Government  document,  says  that  the 
Peruvian  law  regulating  strikes,  which  has  been 
in  force  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory  in  eliminating  the 
heretofore  frequent  conflicts  between  capital 
and  labor  in  that  country.  Can  we  not  learn 
something  along  this  line  from  Peru  ? 

The  men  who  carry  the  dinner-pail  certainly 
ought  to  have  a  decent  place  in  which  to  eat  its 
contents.  A  recent  strike  in  New  York  City 
on  the  part  of  5,000  varnishers  was  for  proper 
lunch-rooms,  so  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  their  noon  meal  among  offensive 
smells  or  on  the  roofs  of  buildings. 

The  United  States  Government  will  erect  at 
Caimito,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  one  of  the  greatest 
wireless  stations  in  the  world,  to  be  known  as 
the  Darien  Radio  Station.  It  will  have  three 
towers,  each  600  feet  high.  It  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  San  Francisco  on  the 


north  and  with  Valdivia,  Chile,  421  miles  beyond 
Valparaiso,  on  the  south,  while  Buenos  Aires  will 
be  reached  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

Warwick  Castle,  on  the  river  Avon,  is  re- 
ported to  be  for  rent.  The  temptation  to  rent 
to  others  these  romantic  but  often  somewhat 
uncomfortable  abodes  of  the  past  frequently 
prove  irresistible  to  the  "  poor  families  "  among 
the  nobility.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  wealthy 
American  to  see  how  it  feels  to  live  in  the  house 
of  a  "  King-maker." 

A  subscriber  writes  enthusiastically  of  the 
parcel  post.  She  wanted  to  return  a  wrap  she 
had  borrowed  from  a  friend  ;  the  parcel  post 
charged  seven  cents  for  the  service  and  five 
cents  for  insuring  the  parcel :  total  twelve  cents. 
The  express  company  in  the  old  days  would  have 
charged  her,  she  says,  about  seventy-five  cents. 

A  large  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
"t'Herald "  is  headed  "  Ameublement "  and 
signed  by  the  name  of  one  of  America's  mer- 
chant princes.  This  is  the  only  French  word 
in  the  advertisement.  Was  it  used  as  a  subtle 
compliment  to  the  scholarly  attainments  of  the 
"  Herald's"  readers — or  was  it  "bad  business  " 
for  the  advertisement  writer  to  use  a  word  that 
to  most  Americans  would  be  meaningless  until 
looked  up  in  a  French-English  dictionary  ? 

Athletics  on  shipboard,  which  are  usually 
resorted  to  in  order  to  beguile  the  w,eary  hours 
when  the  ship  is  nearing  port,  ought  to  be  prac- 
ticed with  caution.  In  a  recent  "  obstacle  race  " 
on  the  Cedric  a  young  man  was  badly  injured 
by  striking  a  steel  stanchion.  There  are  so 
many  unfamiliar  things  on  shipboard  that  races 
might  well  be  tabooed  to  the  uninitiated. 

To  dangerous  aquatic  monsters  such  as 
whales,  squids,  and  sharks  must  now  be  added 
the  pike.  A  camper  in  the  Adirondacks  was 
recently  drowned  by  the  struggles  of  a  giant  pike 
which  he  had  hooked,  and  which,  after  the  an- 
gler's boat  had  accidentally  upset,  pulled  the  fish- 
erman down  as  he  became  entangled  in  the  line. 

A  Kentucky  court  recently  took  up  the  vexed 
question  of  spelling.  A  school  superintendent 
marked  a  pupil  only  25  per  cent  on  his  spelling  : 
the  court  examiners  appointed  marked  the  same 
pupil's  answers  with  a  rating  of  55  per  cent.  The 
difference  arose  in  this  way:  The  superintendent 
found  only  five  words  out  of  twenty  spelled 
correctly.  The  court  examiners  made  allow- 
ances for  orthography  that  "  came  close  to  it.*" 
For  instance,  "  protection  "  would  be  marked 
100,  "  protecshun  "  70,  and  "  protekshun  "  60! 
The  plan  would  doubtless  have  had  the  hearty 
approval  of  Andrew  Jackson,  not  to  say  of 
Josh  Billings. 

A  Chicago  firm  of  publishers  offered  a  510,000 
prize  for  the  best  novel.    Anybody,  apparently, 
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who  has  had  a  harrowing  heart  experience,  such 
as  being  jilted  by  his  best  girl,  thinks  he  can 
write  a  novel,  for  the  manuscripts  have  been 
pouring  in  by  the  hundreds  from  the  most  im- 
possible sources.  One  would-be  prize-winner 
writes:  "Do  you  want  it  wrote  with  a  pen  or 
print?"  Another:  "I  never  written  an  article 
for  A  Contest  in  my  life,  But  I  will  try  any 
thing  once,  Being  A  brick  mason,  I  have  some 
pretty  good  dope."' 

The  far-famed  Iowa  Slough,  says  a  little  book 
called  "  The  Farmer  of  To-Morrow,"  was  a 
strip  of  swamp  forty-one  miles  long,  containing 
45,000  acres,  just  north  of  Burlington — a  bot- 
tomless pit  of  muck.  "To-day,  where  the  duck- 
hunter  used  to  punt  his  scow,  there  are  hard, 
level  roads,  grain  elevators,  fenced  fields,  and 
diversified  farming  of  the  highest  type.  A  rail- 
road has  been  built  to  tap  this  miniature  Hol- 
land." It  cost  #9.31  an  acre  to  drain  this  swamp, 
and  the  land  is  said  now  to  be  valued  at  $150 
an  acre. 

The  Hollander,  continues  "  The  Farmer  of 
To-Morrow,"  entering  or  leaving  New  York 
City,  with  its  market  of  five  million  hungry 
people,  cannot  understand  why  the  Newark 
Meadows — almost  as  big  as  their  Haarlem  Meer 
—are  not  reclaimed  from  the  tides  and  set  to 
growing  vegetables.  No  doubt  in  a  few  years 
this  great  swamp  may  repeat  the  history  of  the 
Iowa  Slough. 

Another  real  Son  of  the  Revolution  is  reported 
as  still  living — Peter  Alverson  Wilsey,  aged 
eighty-six,  a  resident  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Michi- 
gan. He  was  born  in  1827,  the  son  of  James 
Wilsey,  who  was  born  in  1759,  and  who  enlisted 
in  the  Continental  Army  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York,  and  served  from  1776  to  17S3. 

Mr.  Charles  Feleky,  of  New  York  City,  a 
book  collector,  has  in  his  possession  a  news- 
paper which  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  If  genuine,  it  antedates  by  nearly  eight 
months  the  copy  of  "The  Weekly  Newes," 
dated  May  23,  1622,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  and  has  been  regarded  as  the 
oldest  newspaper  extant. 

The  biggest  Boy  Scout  in  the  world  is  Michael 
Stiegler,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, is  6  feet  7  inches  tall  and  weighs  180  pounds. 
His  grandfather's  height  was  7  feet  1  inch,  but 
by  the  time  Michael  is  twenty-one  he  may  ex- 
ceed even  this. 

An  ecclesiastic  with  a  narrow  view  of  his 
office  can  sometimes  confer  a  lasting  favor  on  a 
church  under  more  liberal  management.  Such 
was  the  case  when  a  Bishop,  recently  deceased, 
declined  to  conduct  the  funeral  services  of  an 
actor  and  referred  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson  to 
"  a  little  church  around  the  corner"  as  a  place 
where  the  service  might  be  conducted.  Ever 
since,  this  church  has  been  known  as  "  The 


Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,"  and  it  has 
become  the  church  home  of  many  prominent 
New  York  City  theatrical  people. 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  sporting  world  was 
astonished  at  the  news  that  a  French  pugilist 
had  won  a  victory  over  an  Englishman.  But 
what  can  be  its  emotion  at  reading  this  item 
in  the  New  York  "Tribune:"  "In  the  semi- 
final Ah  Chung,  a  Chinese  boxer,  scored  a 
knockout  over  Paddy  McCormack."  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  leave  the  Chinese  in 
their  isolation  than  to  have  our  banners  thus 
trailed  in  the  dust  ? 

Sven  Hedin,  the  famous  traveler,  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  science.  In  his  book 
for  young  people,  "  From  Pole  to  Pole,"  he  tells 
of  a  terrible  experience  in  the  Gobi  Desert. 
When,  almost  dead  with  thirst,  he  came  upon  a 
pool  of  water,  before  drinking  he  took  out  his 
watch  and  felt  his  pulse,  which  beat  forty-nine. 
Then  only  did  he  drink.  After  a  few  minutes 
his  pulse  rose  to  fifty-six.  Think  of  a  man  per- 
ishing with  thirst  feeling  his  pulse  for  a  minute 
before  drinking! 

San  Francisco's  oldest  newspaper,  the  "  Morn- 
ing Call,"  is  to  be  discontinued.  It  was  founded 
in  1856  by  a  co-operative  band  of  seven  printers, 
and  had  made  its  morning  call  at  the  homes  of 
two  generations  of  San  Franciscans  through 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  city's  stirring  his- 
tory. Its  plant  will,  however,  it  is  announced, 
be  used  in  the  publication  of  an  "  Evening  Call." 

One  by  one  the  nautical  links  with  the  past 
are  dismantled  or  wrecked.  The  United  States 
frigate  Santee,  built  ninety-four  years  ago,  is  to 
be  burned  for  the  sake  of  getting  her  copper 
bottom  and  rivets.  The  word  "  frigate  "  some- 
how has  an  old-time  flavor  that  makes  one  wish 
that  every  vessel  of  that  description  might  be 
preserved  a  little  longer. 

A  friendly  critic  laughs  at  the  phraseology  of 
a  statement  made  in  this  department  a  few 
weeks  ago,  beginning :  "The  natural  inclination 
among  men  of  normal  constitutions  to  take  unto 
themselves  a  wife"  etc.  He  says  that  he  "  had 
supposed  that  it  was  only  in  Thibet  .  .  .  that 
nien  .  .  .  had  any  such  polyandrous  inclina- 
tion[s]."  The  term  was  used  advisedly,  however, 
for  if  "wives"  had  been  substituted,  the  same 
friend  would  surely  have  written:  "Take  to 
themselves  wives  /  Alas  !  The  Outlook  is  turn- 
ing Mormon."  Tibet  is  so  far  away,  and  Utah 
so  near,  that  a  prospective  accusation  of  polyan- 
dry seemed  less  offensive  than  one  of  polygamy. 

The  possible  misunderstanding  involved  in 
the  use  of  "  wife  "  or  "  wives  "  brings  to  mind 
"  Punch's  "  illustration.  The  lady  disputed  the 
conductor's  right  to  collect  her  fare.  "  I  would 
have  you  know,  sir,  that  I  am  one  of  the  directors' 
wives  !"  "  I  don't  care,  madam,  if  you  are  his 
only  wife — I  must  obey  the  company's  rules  !" 
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,  TT  , ,  Special,  and   we  believe 

Lord  Haldane  on         .  ■>■  .■     ..  N ,  , 

"  Sittlichkeit "  unique,  distinction  attached 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  at  Montreal  last  week 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  who  bore  a  per- 
sonal message  from  King  George  V  greeting 
the  great  lawyers  present  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  meeting  would  increase  the 
mutual  good  will  and  esteem  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  In  consonance  with  this 
royal  word  of  international  amity  was  Lord 
Haldane's  address  on  "  Higher  Nationality." 
His  chief  theme  was  the  existence  of  some- 
thing higher  than  written  or  common  law  in 
the  moral  rules  between  nations  enjoined 
by  private  conscience  and  the  spirit  of  the 
community.  Just  what  he  meant,  said  Lord 
Haldane,  has  no  one  English  word  to  express 
it ;  but  the  Germans  call  it  Sittlichkeit, 
and  this  he  defined  as  those  principles  of 
conduct  which  regulate  peoples  in  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  which  have  become 
a  matter  of  habit  and  second  nature  at  the 
stage  of  culture  reached,  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  explicitly  conscious.  When 
a  nation,  like  an  individual,  recognizes  some 
things  as  binding  because  they  are  ethical 
rather  than  legal,  because  not  to  ■  do  them 
would  be  "  bad  form  "  or  "  not  the  thing." 
we  have  true  examples  of  Sittlichkeit.  This 
theme  was  an  excellent  one  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  admirably  developed  by  the 
distinguished  speaker.  International  good 
manners,  forbearance,  and  friendliness  are 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Dominion's  border.  Occasionally, 
to  be  sure,  we  have  instances  of  international 
bad  manners,  as  when  a  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  publishes  a  private  letter  writ- 
ten by  himself  in  which  he  says  that  the 
results  of  reciprocity  k-  would  make  Canada 
only  an  adjunct  of  the  United  States  ;"  or 
as  when  a  mob  of  Canadian  citizens  in  a 
court- room  shout  "  Hurrah  for  Thaw  and 
the  British   Empire !"  apparently  thinking 


that  moral  support  of  an  unspeakable  crimi- 
nal maniac  is  patriotic.  But  these  cases  are 
rare  ;  and  almost  always  they  are  the  folly 
of  individuals  or  the  ignorant  excitement  of 
a  populace.  Such  explosions  as  that  in  the 
Thaw  matter  are  sporadic  and  in  no  sense 
national.  Lord  Haldane's  address  was  sound, 
and  will  do  good.  His  personality  and  career 
are  most  interesting,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  article  written  about  him  by  Mr. 
Rcbert  Donald,  of  the  London  "  Chronicle,'' 
which  was  printed  in  The  Outlook  of  August 
23.  Among  many  other  famous  men  who 
were  present  at  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation may  be  named  Chief  Justice  White, 
of  the  United  States;  Maitre  Labori,  of 
France  ;  Robert  L.  Borden,  Premier  of  Can- 
ada ;  and  ex-President  Taft,  who  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  coming 
year. 

m 

'  ,    The  method  by  which 

Mayor  Gaynor  and     ^r  ^ 

Fusion  Mayor  Gaynor  was  in- 

formally offered  the  nom- 
ination for  re-election  as  Mayor  of  Xew  York 
City  was  dramatic,  not  to  say  spectacular. 
On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  soon  after  noon, 
a  large  crowd  gathered  in  the  City  Hall  Park 
and  overflowed  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall 
itself.  A  part  of  this  crowd,  estimated  by 
one  friendly  newspaper  at  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  carried  shovels.  These  they  piled 
in  a  great  heap.  The  shovel  has  been 
adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  Gaynor  nomi- 
nators. This  Citizens'  Meeting,  as  it  was 
named,  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff.  This  assemblage,  he  declared,  "was 
destined  to  demonstrate  that  the  people  of 
New  York  will  not  tolerate  dictation  from 
self-appointed  committees  and  political  or- 
ganizations as  to  who  shall  administer  their 
municipal  affairs,  and  that  they  know  how  to 
reward  one  who  has  served  them  well — one 
who  had  been  honest,  capable,  fearless,  and 
independent."  The  Mayor  was  then  placed 
in  nomination  by  Mr.  R.  Ross  Appleton,  and  a 
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shovel  was  handed  to  him.  Taking  it,  the 
Mayor  went  through  the  motion  of  burying 
his  enemies,  to  the  gratification  of  the  friendly 
spectators.  Because  of  throat  trouble  —  the 
result  of  a  would-be  assassin's  bullet  that  lias 
been  lodged  in  his  neck  for  three  \  ears — the 
Mayor  himself  could  not  make  a  speech. 
His  words  of  acceptance  were  read  by  an- 
other. This  speech  was  an  attack  upon 
the  "  little  coterie  of  men  "  that  met  in  a 
room  at  Delmonico's  and  determined  upon 
the  nominations  in  behalf  of  Tammany 
Hall.  In  concluding,  the  Mayor  said: 
"  Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  me  with  this 
shovel  you  stated  that  the  meaning  of  it  was 
that  the  work  of  constructing  the  subways 
was  to  go  on  vigorously.  It  means  far  more 
than  that.  It  means'  that  the  people  of  this 
city  are  going  to  shovel  all  of  these  miser- 
able little  political  grafters  into  one  common 
dump  heap."'  The  interpretation  of  this 
occurrence  differs  according  to  the  political 
opinions  of  the  interpreter.  One  newspaper 
declares  that  this  assemblage  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  town  meeting  that  New  York 
City  ever  had;  while  another  newspaper  refers 
to  this  gathering  as  the  usual  lunch-hour 
crowd."  Mayor  Gaynor's  candidacy  is  being 
taken  most  seriously  by  that  element  in  Xew 
York  which  for  respectability's  sake  does  not 
care  to  be  associated  with  Tammany,  and  yet. 
in  fear  of  any  policy  that  threatens  business 
interests  that  are  supported  by  political  privi- 
lege, is  straining  every  nerve  to  defeat 
the  Fusion  candidate.  Mr.  John  Purroy 
Mitchel.  Co-operating  with  that  element 
are  disinterested  men  who  really  believe 
that  Mayor  Gavnor  is  the  best  alternative 
to  a  Tammany  Mayor.  Mr.  Gavnor.  who 
was  the  Tammany  candidate  four  years  ago 
and  was  regarded  as  somewhat  radical,  is 
now  the  anti-Tammany  candidate  of  a  conserv- 
ative element.  His  candidacy  is  generally 
regarded  as  likely  to  weaken  the  anti-Tam- 
many movement  and  to  improve  the  prospects 
of  Mr.  McCall,  the  Tammany  candidate. 
Under  these  circumstances  some  of  the  more 
timid  supporters  of  the  Fusion  ticket  are  still 
urging  Mr.  McAneny  and  Mr.  Prendergast. 
Mr.  Mitchel's  colleagues  on  that  ticket,  to 
accept  places  on  the  Gavnor  ticket  if  they 
are  offered.  Timidity  never  won  a  battle. 
Timidity  has  never  been  the  characteristic  of 
a  sagacious  politician.  Timidity  certainly  has 
no  part  in  the  struggle  against  a  predatory 
organization  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  a 
great  city.    With  a  parting  shot  at  the  Tam- 


many politicians  who  refused  him  a  renomi- 
nation,  Mayor  Gay  nor  lias  gone  abroad  for  a 
three  weeks'  vacation.  In  spite  of  his  mor- 
dant language.  Mayor  Gaynor's  action  in 
entering  the  contest  is  by  many  considered 
the  best  service  he  could  have  rendered  'ram- 
many  Hall.  Those  who  believe  in  the  Fusion 
programme  and  the  Fusion  ticket  need  to 
take  counsel,  not  of  their  fears,  but  of  their 
convictions.  With  reference  to  this  cam- 
paign in  New  York  The  Outlook  last  week 
printed  an  article  on  the  Fusion  ticket ;  this 
week  it  prints  a  judicial  but  striking  article 
by  Mr.  Fverett  P.  Wheeler  on  Tammany 
Hall,  which  shows  why  that  organization,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  had  good  men  in 
its  membership,  has  for  years  been  regarded 
as  a  predatory  body. 

B 

„  ~     .  „.       „   On  the  first  of  this  month 

Equal  Rights       .,  a:     .  ■ 

in  New  York  there  wcnt  mto  e»ect  in 
New  York  State  one  of  the 
most  sweeping  "  equal  rights  "  or  anti-race 
discrimination  laws  on  the  statute-books  of 
the  several  States.  This  law  was  aimed  par- 
ticularly at  hotels  and  restaurants  which  have 
barred  their  doors  to  Hebrews  and  to  Negroes, 
although  the  Chinese  and  other  peoples  that 
are  unwelcome  in  some  public  places  will 
profit  equally  with  these  two  races  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  if  that  proves  to  be 
possible.  Under  the  old  statute  such  a  dis- 
crimination was  a  misdemeanor,  but  a  Negro 
who  was  refused  admission  at  a  "  white 
man's  "  barber  shop,  or  a  Chinese  who  was 
denied  the  privileges  of  a  saloon  frequented 
by  whites,  was  obliged  to  prove  actual  dam- 
age received  as  the  result  of  this  discrimina- 
tion in  order  to  get  redress  in  a  civil  action. 
Under  the  new  law,  however,  the  person  dis- 
criminated against  is,  upon  proof  of  such 
discrimination,  to  receive  a  sum  of  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  from  the 
person  that  infringed  the  statute,  the  size  of 
the  fine  to  be  determined  by  the  Court ;  and 
the  culprit  is  also  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  subjected  to  a  further  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  every  offense,  or 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  from  thirty  to 
ninety  days,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.   The  law  is  as  follows : 

All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  ac- 
commodations, advantages,  and  privileges  of 
any  place  of  public  accommodation,  resort,  or 
amusement,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and 
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limitations  established  by  law  and  applicable 
alike  to  all  persons.  No  person,  being  the 
owner,  lessee,  proprietor,  manager,  superintend- 
ent, agent,  or  employee  of  any  such  place,  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  refuse,  withhold  from,  or 
deny  to  any  person  any  of  the  accommodations, 
advantages,  or  privileges  thereof,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  publish,  circulate,  issue,  display,  post, 
or  mail  any  written  or  printed  communication, 
notice,  or  advertisement,  to  the  effect  that  any 
of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  and  privi- 
leges of  any  such  place  shall  be  refused,  with- 
held from,  or  denied  to  any  person  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color,  or  that  the  patronage 
or  custom  thereat,  of  any  person  belonging  to 
or  purporting  to  be  of  any  particular  race, 
creed,  or  color  is  unwelcome,  objectionable, 
or  not  acceptable,  desired,  or  solicited.  The 
production  of  any  such  written  or  printed 
communication,  notice,  or  advertisement,  pur- 
porting to  relate  to  any  such  place  and  to 
be  made  by  any  person  being  the  owner, 
lessee,  proprietor,  superintendent,  or  manager 
thereof,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  that  the  same  was 
authorized  by  such  person.  A  place  of  public 
accommodation,  resort,  or  amusement  within 
the  meaning  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  any  inn,  tavern,  or  hotel,  whether  con- 
ducted for  the  entertainment  of  transient  guests, 
or  for  the  accommodation  of  those  seeking 
health,  recreation,  or  rest,  any  restaurant,  eat- 
ing-house, public  conveyance  on  land  or  water, 
bath-house,  barber-shop,  theater,  and  music 
hall.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  a  private  com- 
munication in  writing  sent  in  response  to  a 
specific  written  inquiry. 

What  gives  the  law  unusual  force  is  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  discriminatory  advertising.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  whether  the  refusal  of 
a  hotel  clerk  to  grant  an  undesirable  visitor 
accommodations  on  the  time-worn  excuse  that 
"  the  house  is  full  "  will  be  held  to  constitute 
an  "  indirect  refusal,"  and,  in  fact,  whether  a 
law  so  flatly  opposed  to  certain  strong  preju- 
dices will  be  capable  of  enforcement.  It 
cannot  be  enforced  unless  it  is  supported  by 
a  strong  public  opinion,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  public  opinion  is  yet  definite 
enough  on  this  question  to  reinforce  so 
drastic  a  law. 

m 

TT  0j  .      Commenting  upon  the  failure 

Uniform  State  c  ^  TT  en 
Legislation  °*  tne  House  of  Governors 
at  their  annual  conferences 
to  accomplish  anything  toward  uniform  State 
legislation,  the  New  York  "  Times  "  recently 
suggested  that  for  a  House  of  Governors 
intent  only  upon  '"junketing  or  making- 
political  capital  for  themselves  "  there  be  sub- 
stituted a  House  of  Delegates,  made  up  of 
experts  charged  with  drawing  up  inter-State 
measures  for  the  ratification  of  the  States. 


Such  functions  are  precisely  those  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  who, 
at  their  twenty-third  annual  conference  at 
Montreal  recently,  reviewed  encouraging 
progress  made  in  the  field  of  uniform  legis- 
lation during  the  past  year  and  blazed  the 
way  for  further  advance.  The  public's 
ignorance  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission, 
and  even  of  its  existence,  such  as  is  shown 
by  the  "  Times's  "  comment,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  encountered  by  that  body. 
The  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  different  States,  usually  for 
five-year  terms,  to  formulate  uniform  meas- 
ures to  be  urged  by  them  upon  the  Legisla- 
tures of  their  respective  States.  At  first  the 
path  of  progress  was  difficult,  but  during 
recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of 
this  advisory  body.  The  States  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  people  are  tiring  of  a 
situation  of  such  confusion  and  disharmony 
that,  for  instance,  a  man  may  be  a  married 
man  under  the  laws  of  one  State,  unmarried 
under  the  laws  of  another,  and  a  bigamist 
under  the  laws  of  a  third ;  and  they  are 
coming  to  realize  that  unless  the  States 
co-operate  to  secure  legal  conformity  the 
people  will  look  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  relief,  an  event  that  would  fore- 
shadow the  withering  of  State  power.  There 
are  now  forty-six  States  and  Territories  that 
have  adopted  the  Uniform  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Act  advocated  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  twenty-nine  that  have  put  upon  their 
statute-books  the  Uniform  Warehouse  Re- 
ceipts Act,  while  several  have  passed  the 
Sales,  Stock  Transfer,  and  Bills  of  Lading 
Acts  proposed  by  the  Commission.  Every 
State,  Territory,  and  Federal  possession  of 
the  LTnited  States  is  now  represented  by  one 
or  more  Commissioners.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects considered  at  the  Montreal  Conference, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Conference 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  were. 
Banks  and  Banking,  Vital  and  Penal  Statis- 
tics, Child  Labor,  and  Insurance.  A  Uni- 
form Flag  Law  was  adopted,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes,  and 
a  I'niform  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
was  drawn  up.  The  importance  of  securing 
uniform  judicial  decisions  was  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Charles  Thaddeus  Terry.  President  of 
the  Commission,  who  suggested  sending  a 
tactful  letter  to  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  of 
every  State  calling  attention  to  the  need  of 
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conformity  in  interpreting  the  new  laws. 
The  Committee  on  Uniform  State  Laws  of 
ihe  American  Bar  Association  at  the  conven- 
tion of  that  body  approved  the  Marriage 
1  \  asion  Act  of  the  ( Commissioners,  and  urged 
the  Association  to  lend  every  effort  to  the 
Commissioners  in  their  struggle  for  a  con- 
sistent body  of  State  legislation. 


Is  Philadelphia  a  better  city 
PhThe  eTesta  :     t0         in  thaU  bcforC  because 

of  the  Blankenburg  reform 
administration  ?  An  emphatic  affirmative 
is  the  answer  that  one  would  give  after 
reading  the  pamphlet  on  "  Some  Achieve- 
ments in  Philadelphia's  City  Government 
since  January,  1912."  which  has  been  pre- 
pared and  circulated  by  the  Civic  Club  of 
Philadelphia.  This  Club  is  a  large  non-par- 
tisan organization  of  women.  Mrs.  ( >wen 
YVister,  wife  of  the  distinguished  novelist,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Club,  and  last 
April  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency.  Her 
death  on  August  24  has  been  a  loss  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  city  and  the  Nation  ;  the 
greater  loss  just  because  her  service  to  the 
city  was  given  as  that  of  a  mother  of  a  family. 
It  was  because  she  wanted  her  children  to 
grow  up  in  a  healthful,  wholesome  commu- 
nity that  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  help 
bring  about  civic  improvement  there.  That 
is  the  great  motive  that  must  lie  behind  any 
improvement  in  city  government.  It  is  to 
that  object  of  making  a  city  a  healthful, 
wholesome  community  as  an  inheritance  for 
the  children  who  are  to  be  its  men  and  women 
that  the  government  of  the  city  should  be 
administered  :  and  it  is  by  its  approach  to 
that  object  that  every  city  government  should 
be  tested.  How  does  the  Blankenburg  ad- 
ministration stand  that  test  ? 


It  has  certainlv  done  one  thing 

Philadelphia:       ,    .  •  *•      *  l  *u 

The  Record  that  concerns  intimately  the 
happiness  of  the  people — it  has 
reduced  the  city's  death  rate.  In  1912  there 
were  in  that  growing  city  1.647  fewer  deaths 
than  in  1911.  That  means  that  this  administra- 
tion has  saved  at  least  1,647  lives.  Xot  only 
was  the  general  death  rate  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  city  :  but  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis,  from  diphtheria,  and  from  typhoid 
was  the  lowest  on  the  city's  records:  "  Ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  the  saving  of  lives,"  says  the 
Civic  Club's  statement,  "  was  due  to  reduc- 


tion in  mortality  from  preventable  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  children's 
diseases  ;"  and  the  report  continues  :  "  Sixty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  saving  was  in  children 
under  five  years  of  age."  That  is  eminently 
worth  while.'  Moreover,  a  clean  city  is  better 
to  live  in  than  a  dirty  one — and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  cleaning  itself.  By  the 
so-called  "  clean-up  week,"  in  which  there 
was  remarkable  co-operation  between  the 
Departments  of  Public  Works,  Public  Safety, 
Health,  and  Charities,  private  associations, 
and  the  public,  one  hundred  vacant  lots  were 
cleaned,  railway  property  and  rights  of  way 
cleared  of  rubbish,  and  27.000  cubic  yards  of 
waste  removed.  Besides,  the  teachers  have 
been  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  ;  and 
there  have  been  campaigns  against  tubercu- 
losis, against  Mies,  rats,  and  mosquitoes,  and 
there  have  been  exhibits  in  health  and  baby- 
saving  shows,  all  furthered  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  these  things  and  others 
that  have  been  done  are  only  a  beginning. 
There  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  direction  of  a  modern  social  programme 
for  the  common  welfare.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish that  there  must,  however,  be  money 
available  ;  and  money  will  not  be  available  if 
there  is  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  where  a  policy  of  economy 
and  efficiency  closely  concerns  the  people. 
It  is  here  that  the  Blankenburg  administra- 
tion has  made  a  general  improvement  that  is 
noteworthy.  No  longer  are  contracts  given 
out  lavishly.  Indeed,  the  city  government 
has  succeeded  in  actually  canceling  unneces- 
sary or  extravagant  contracts!  It  has  reduced 
the  water  waste — in  West  Philadelphia  the 
reduction  has  amounted  to  nearly  one-quarter. 
In  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Gas  and  Light- 
ing there  is  two-thirds  more  work  done  than 
before.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  chang- 
ing flat-flame  gas  burners  to  mantle  burners 
the  gas  illumination  of  the  city  has  been  prac- 
tically doubled.  With  a  new  need  for  more 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission because  of  new  emphasis  on  the 
merit  system,  there  has  been  need  for  more 
work  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ;  but 
while  the  force  of  that  Department  has  been 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  the  work  has  been 
increased  two  hundred  per  cent.  The  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  have  been  taken  out 
of  politics.  No  longer  does  a  policeman 
take  home  a  pay  envelope  from  which  politi- 
cal assessments  have  been  deducted.  The 
pay  envelope  he  now  takes  home  is  full.  A 
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new  spirit  is  evident  in  the  police.  There  is  a 
school  of  instruction  for  policemen.  There 
is  a  Patrolman's  Manual.  There  are  no 
longer  merely  oral  instructions  issued,  which 
could  be  easily  forgotten  or  misinterpreted, 
but  all  orders  and  "  alarms  "  (including  de- 
scriptions of  persons  wanted  for  arrest)  are 
issued  in  printed  form.  Some  of  these  things 
seem  elementary.  That  is  because  elemen- 
tary improvements  were  needed.  So  one 
might  go  on.  Every  one  of  these  achieve- 
ments makes  for  a  more  wholesome  city. 

m 

All  these  changes  form 
Philadelphia  :  The     Qm     a  part  of  the  gen. 

Programme  i  •  , 

eral  improvement  made 

during  the  Blankenburg  administration.  In 
the  aggregate  these  changes  constitute, 
indeed,  what  might  fairly  be  termed  a 
revolution.  The  city  that  once  was  called 
'•corrupt  and  contented"  is  now  under  a 
government  that  is  both  honest  and  forward- 
looking.  No  one  item  in  the  list  of  reforms, 
not  even  the  sum  total  of  all  the  items,  is 
the  significant  element  in  the  change  that  has 
come  about  in  Philadelphia.  The  significant 
element  is  the  new  frame  of  mind  in  the 
people  of  the  city,  the  new  attitude  they  are 
taking  toward  municipal  government.  With 
the  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  busi- 
ness offices  in  the  city  public  buildings,  a 
woman  of  refinement  can  now,  without  seem- 
ing rash,  appear  in  person  to  pay  her  taxes 
or  make  inquiries.  Such  an  experience  as 
that  is  productive  of  a  new  frame  of  mind. 
The  conservative  business  man  in  Philadel- 
phia is  also  in  a  new  frame  of  mind  ;  for  he 
no  longer  thinks  it  necessary  to  condone  cor- 
ruption and  plunder  by  voting  the  organiza- 
tion local  ticket  in  order  to  preserve  the 
tariff.  This  conservative  business  man  may 
not  be  an  avowed  supporter  of  Mayor  Blank- 
enburg, but  he  no  longer  has  confidence  in 
the  machine.  That  of  itself  indicates  how  thor- 
oughgoing a  change  in  public  sentiment  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  Blankenburg  admin- 
istration. Furthermore,  the  Blankenburg 
administration  has  helped  to  persuade  Phila- 
delphians  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 
political  sagacity  with  rugged  honesty  and 
courage.  There  have  been  many  brave  and 
honest  reformers ;  there  have  been  many 
astute  politicians  ;  but  too  often  the  politi- 
cians have  not  been  either  brave  or  honest, 
and  the  reformers  not  astute.  It  is  a  real 
achievement  to  have  combined  a  degree  of 


political  wisdom  with  courageous  and  hon- 
est administration.  Best  of  all,  while  the 
Blankenburg  administration  has  done  much 
to  make  Philadelphia  no  longer  corrupt, 
it  has  also  helped  to  make  Philadelphia  no 
longer  contented.  The  people  of  the  city 
are  beginning  to  look  toward  the  future  with 
some  planning  for  further  improvement.  The 
Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia  prints  on  the  back 
of  its  statement  of  achievements  to  which  we 
have  referred  a  "  non-partisan  business  plat- 
form "  for  the  future  development  of  the  city. 
Besides  such  general  planks  as  "  The  city 
government  for  the  citizens  by  the  citizens," 
and  "  Economy  and  efficiency  in  the  public 
service,"  this  platform  proposes  a  ••compre- 
hensive financial  policy,"  with  specifications, 
a  definite  and  itemized  plan  for  the  reform 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  city,  called 
Councils,  a  plan  for  furthering  the  merit  sys- 
tem, a  plan  for  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  a  social  programme 
with  various  items  relating  to  recreation 
facilities,  the  care  of  dependents,  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  the  elimination  of  vice, 
and  the  safeguarding  of  public  health.  ( >ne 
interesting  fact  comes  out  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  financial  policy.  In  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  New  York  sj  s- 
tem  of  property  assessment,  the  Civic  Club 
explains  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners  of  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Lawson  Purdy,  "  has  stated  that  one  of  his 
experts  will  be  available  "  to  install  the  New 
York  system  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  the  Revision  of  Taxes  has 
signified  its  willingness  if  the  necessary  money 
is  provided.  This  example  of  co-operation 
between  cities  ought  to  be  followed  exten- 
sively. Only  a  few  years  ago  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  municipal  government  was  one 
of  the  almost  insoluble  problems  of  popular 
self-government  in  America.  The  Blanken- 
burg administration  in  Philadelphia  is  one  of 
the  numerous  signs  that  this  opinion  is  already 
reversed,  and  that  Americans  are  undertak- 
ing to  make  their  cities  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  self-government  can  be  made  the  best 
possible  government. 

m 

A  Mode  n  "Direct  Action  "  is  a 

Vigilance  Committee  term  that  haS  been  UScd 
often  to  describe  cer- 
tain features  of  the  programme  of  radical 
labor  organizations,  but  it  perhaps  is  fully  as 
applicable  to  a  spontaneous  co-operative 
movement  of  citizens  bent  upon  promoting 
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the  public  welfare  by  their  own  efforts.  The 
formation  of  a  modern  vigilance  comraittee 

by  residents  of  New  York's   East  Side  to  rid 

the  community  of  gangsters,  gunmen,  petty 
grafters,  and  other  undesirables  is  a  form  of 
direct  action  productive  of  peace  and  order 
in  place  of  the  chaos  that  usually  follows  such 
action  in  industrial  disputes.  The  genesis 
of  this  movement  in  New  York  lay  in  the 
existence  of  the  same  conditions  there  that 
brought  about  the  organizations  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes in  the  old  frontier  days — namely,  the 
prevalence  of  lawlessness  and  the  apparent 
inability  of  the  properly  constituted  authori- 
ties to  suppress  it.  When  the  Mast  Side 
Neighborhood  Association  wns  formed,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  the  exposures  following  the 
Rosenthal  murder  case  had  brought  home  to 
many  citizens  on  the  East  Side  the  realization 
that  the  organized  bands  of  lawbreakers  that 
flourished  in  that  part  of  the  city  could  be 
broken  up  only  by  a  united  stand  upon  the 
part  of  the  entire  body  of  decent  residents, 
and  in  particular  by  the  merchants  and 
small  shopkeepers  who  paid  toll  to  the  gang- 
sters through  fear  of  the  consequences  if  they 
refused.  Mass-meetings  were  held,  and  a 
civic  army  of  eight  hundred  was  recruited 
from  men  and  women  of  various  races  and 
creeds.  The  first  move  was  against  bands  of 
horse-poisoners  that  had  grown  rich  on  black- 
mail. Horse-poisoning  was  then  rife  on  the 
East  Side  ;  to-day.  ten  months  later,  it  is  so 
rare  that  it  is  listed  on  police  blotters  under 
the  head  of  "  unusual  occurrences."  Other 
evils  that  the  Association  has  greatly  reduced 
are  tenement-house  prostitution,  gambling, 
the  instruction  of  children  in  crime  by  accom- 
plished Eagins,  and  dance-hall  violations  of 
excise  laws.  The  elimination  of  the  gang- 
sters, the  "  bad  men  "  of  the  city,  is  still  far 
from  consummation ;  but  much  has  been 
done  toward  uniting  in  resistance  the  shop- 
keepers, whose  payments  of  blackmail  enable 
these  banditti  to  subsist.  Dr.  Henry  Mos- 
kowitz,  President  of  the  Association,  thinks 
that  the  gangster  is  a  symptom  of  chaotic 
immigrant  life.  The  difficulty  of  combating 
him  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
East  Sider  is  a  transient  and  has  little  inter- 
est in  the  neighborhood,  which  he  leaves  as 
soon  as  he  has  accumulated  a  little  money. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  evils  of  a  com- 
munity can  be  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  better  elements  of 
the  population ;  and  if  such  elements  in  cides 
that  have  the  gang  problem  attack  it  with 


common-sense  methods,  the  time  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  gunmen  will  be  as  rare  in 
our  cities  as  pirates  have  become  along  our 

coasts. 

a 

,         Any  mother  understand- 
Our  New  Mother —   •     *         ,.  ,       ,         .  , 

the  Government  in~  EnSllsh  who  Wishes 
to  be  told  in  simple  lan- 
guage what  every  mother  ought  to  know  in 
preparation  for  the  birth  of  her  child  can 
have  the  information  by  simply  writing  and 
mailing  a  letter,  as  follows  : 

(  7iief  of  the  ( 'hildreiCs  Bureau, 

( '.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

\  I  ashington,  D.  C. : 
Dear  Madam— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  .the 
monograph  on  "  Prenatal  Care,''  Care  of  Chil- 
dren Series  No.  I,  Bureau  Publication  No.  4. 

Very  truly  yours, 

and  signing  her  name,  with  address.  This 
pamphlet,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Max  West,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau,  alone  is  enough  to  justify  the 
law  passed  a  little  over  a  year  ago  establishing  in 
the  Federal  Government  a  Children's  Bureau. 
If  it  is  circulated  and  read  as  it  ought  to  be, 
an  uncountable  number  of  children  who  would 
otherwise  die  will  live,  and  an  uncountable 
number  of  children  who  would  otherwise  be 
unhappy  and  unfitted  for  life  because  sickly 
or  diseased  will  be  healthy,  happy,  and  vigor- 
ous. In  this  pamphlet  the  Government  has 
made  a  beginning  of  doing  for  the  children  of 
the  country  what  it  has  done  superbly  for 
the  country's  crops  and  herds.  Through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  Government 
has  acted  as  a  volunteer  expert  farm  coun- 
selor or  consulting  farmer.  Through  the 
Children's  Bureau  the  Government  is  now 
undertaking  to  act  as  a  sort  of  expert  home- 
counselor  or  Consulting  Mother.  And.  what- 
ever one  may  think  of  paternalism  in  govern- 
ment, no  one  can  examine  this  pamphlet 
without  welcoming  most  heartily  this  form  of 
governmental  maternalism.  The  pamphlet 
might  well  be  called  "  When  a  Child  is 
Born.''  It  does  not,  of  course,  take  the 
place  of  physician  or  nurse,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  enables  the  mother  to  co-operate 
intelligently  with  both  physician  and  nurse. 
It  starts  by  telling  the  mother  what  are  the 
signs  that  will  inform  her  that  a  child  is 
'coming  to  her,  and  it  closes  by  telling  her 
what  she  should  eat  and  drink  while  she  is 
nursing  her  baby.  In  between  it  tells  about 
what  should  normally  be  done  during  preg- 
nancy, what  preparations  should  be  made  for 
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the  period  of  confinement,  what  is  a  sensible 
outfit  for  the  expected  baby,  what  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  for  the  baby's  birth, 
what  may  usually  be  expected  at  the  time  of 
the  birth,  what  should  be  done  in  emer- 
gencies, how  the  new-born  baby  should  be 
cared  for,  and  what  the  mother  should  do 
while  lying-in.  There  is  no  reason  that  is 
not  founded  purely  on  conventions  why  this 
pamphlet  should  not  be  read  by  young  girls, 
and  very  good  reason  why  it  should  be.  Of 
course  no  father  who  is  worthy  of  the  name 
can  fail  to  benefit  by  such  information  as  is 
contained  in  this  pamphlet — the  knowledge 
of  what  has  to  be  undergone  by  the  mother 
of  his  children.  The  wide  circulation  of  this 
pamphlet  can  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
giving  the  American  people  a  definite  idea, 
at  least  in  part,  of  what  the  Children's  Bureau 
really  is,  and  how  intimately  this  new  arm  of 
the  Government  concerns  the  lives  of  the 
people  themselves.  During  the  period  when 
the  bill  creating  the  Bureau  was  under  debate 
one  eminent  official  high  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment persisted  in  calling  it  the  Child  Labor 
Bureau,  as  if  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration solely  of  children  in  factories.  Im- 
portant as  that  aspect  in  the  life  of  children 
in  America  is,  it  is  fortunately  only  one 
aspect.  The  Bureau  has  to  do  with  all  the 
children  of  America.  That  the  children  need 
the  help  that  such  a  Bureau  can  give  is  evi- 
dent from  some  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
preface  of  this  pamphlet — that  "  slightly 
more  than  42  per  cent  of  the  infants  dying 
under  one  year  of  age  in  the  registration  area 
in  1911  did  not  live  to  complete  the  first 
month  of  life,  and  that  of  this  42  per  cent 
almost  seven-tenths  died  as  a  result  of  condi- 
tions existing  before  they  were  born  or  of 
injury  and  accident  at  birth."  Such  facts, 
established  by  the  latest  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  afford  ample  reason  why  the 
new  Children's  Bureau  should  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  monographs  on 
the  care  of  children,  and  why  it  should  begin 
that  series  by  a  pamphlet  on  care  before 
birth.  The  existence  and  availability  of  this 
pamphlet  should  be  known  to  all  physicians 
and  nurses,  as  well  as  to  all  mothers. 


r  .  n        ,  .      One  reason  for  the 

Government  Ownership  f  ,.  .  , 

of  Freight  Cars  cost  of  hvmS  &  the 

cost  of  transporta- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  that  cost  at  present  is 
created  by  the  waste  in  transportation.  There 


is  perhaps  no  factor  in  that  waste  so  great  as  the 
failure  of  goods  to  get  to  market  when  they  are 
needed.  But  goods  cannot  get  to  market 
when  they  are  needed  if  there  is  nothing  to 
carry  them  in.  Every  year  there  is  a  great 
loss  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  there  are  freight 
cars  at  points  where  there  is  no  freight,  there 
are  no  freight  cars  at  the  points  where  there 
is  freight.  Thus  it  happens  that  there  is  an 
enormous  number  of  idle  freight  cars  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  at  the  very  time 
when  shippers  sorely  need  freight  cars  for 
the  transportation  of  their  goods.  These  idle 
cars,  moreover,  noc  only  cause  a  waste  in  the 
freight,  but  tie  up  uselessly  a  great  deal  of 
capital  that  might  be  expended  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  people.  This  lack  of 
proper  distribution  of  freight  cars  is  a  serious 
evil  whose  consequences  are  felt  by  railways, 
by  shippers,  and  by  the  general  public.  Mr. 
J.  .Garrett  Hill,  who  is  commercial  agent  of 
the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  and  is  there- 
fore not  by  any  means  a  mere  theorist,  pro- 
poses in  an  article  in  the  current  number  of 
"  Everybody's  Magazine  "  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  Government  ownership, 
not  of  the  railways  themselves,  but  of  their 
freight  equipment  and  of  the  freight  storage 
yards.  The  cars  would  thus  belong  to  all  the 
people.  There  could  be  no  discrimination 
by  the  railway  in  furnishing  one  shipper  with 
cars  and  denying  them  to  another.  There 
would  be  no  reason  why  a  car  should  go 
anywhere  except  for  the  reason  for  which  it 
was  built — to  carry  freight.  The  purchase 
of  these  cars  by  the  Government  would  give 
the  railways  needed  capital  for  improvements. 
At  the  same  time,  the  net  income  which  the 
Government  would  obtain  from  the  railways 
for  the  use  of  its  cars  would  be  a  very  high 
percentage  on  its  investment  of  three  billion 
dollars,  namely,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  million  dollars  a  year.  The  reason  why 
the  Government  as  well  as  the  railways  would 
profit  financially — not  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection the  advantage  to  the  shipper  and  to 
the  public — is  that  the  central  ownership  of 
these  cars  would  save  an  immense  waste,  and 
a  correspondingly  immense  saving  would 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Mr. 
Hill  points  out  that  this  plan  would  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  present  regulation  of  the  rail- 
ways by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ;  that  it  would  not  affect  the  present 
officers  and  employees  of  the  railways :  that 
it  would  not  change  existing  freight  rates  ; 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  ownership  of  the 
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other  properties  of  the  railways  ;  and  that  it 
would  affect  the  present  railway  earnings  only 
by  increasing  them.  Mr.  Hill's  proposition 
is  very  reasonable,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
objection  which  he  apparently  has  not  con- 
sidered and  met  in  advance.  It  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  discussed  seriously. 


The  Bootblack 
Slave 


The  recent  strike  of  eighty 
Greek  bootblacks  in  Minne- 
apolis has  called  attention  to 
the  evils  of  the- padrone  system  which  con- 
trols the  industry  in  practically  every  Ameri- 
can city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  These 
boys  showed  a  hopeful  sign  of  Americaniza- 
tion in  their  demand  for  a  shorter  laboring 
day  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to 
attend  evening  school.  It  were  well  for 
their  fellows  in  other  cities  if  they.  too. 
might  rebel  against  the  padrone  who  has 
found  America  a  profitable  field  for  the 
enslaving  of  the  unfortunate  lads  whose 
parents  have  been  persuaded  to  sell  a  child's 
freedom  for  a  steamship  ticket  and  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
Coming  from  a  country  in  which  workmen 
have  little  idea  of  their  lights,  admonished 
by  his  parents  to  obey  the  "  kind  master  " 
who  is  to  supply  food,  lodging,  and  clothes  in 
addition  to  wages,  the  immigrant  boy  of  this 
type  is  held  in  complete  subjection  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years  after  his  arrival.  He  knows 
nothing  of  American  laws,  and  is  forbidden 
to  talk  about  himself  or  his  master.  He  is 
constantly  watched  by  the  padrone  or  his 
spies,  and  believes  that  only  their  protection 
saves  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  inhuman 
truant  officer  or  policeman.  Rebellion  would 
be  unthinkable.  Vet  he  works  every  day  in 
the  year  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
nine  or  ten  at  night,  after  which  he  seeks  his 
often  distant  lodging,  where  he  cooks  his 
meager  supper  from  the  food  supplied. 
'Then  he  washes  his  numerous  cleaning  cloths, 
and  wearily  tumbles  into  a  dirty  bed.  which 
is  shared  by  two  or  three  others.  Eating 
insufficient  food,  sleeping  in  a  crowded,  air- 
tight room  wearing  inadequate  clothing  in 
an  unaccustomed  climate,  and  often  walking 
long  distances  to  their  work,  these  little  vic- 
tims of  greed  seldom  have  the  spirit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  opportunity,  for  rebellion. 
'They  are  deadened  mentally  and  physically 
by  their  mode  of  life.  Small  wonder  that 
they  frequently  contract  tuberculosis,  when 
they  bend  all  day  over  dusty  shoes,  breathing 
in  dust  and  the  chemicals  used  in  their  work. 


The  Greek  physicians  and  Consul  at  Chicago, 
the  center  of  the  trade  in  Greek  boys,  knew 
whereof  they  spoke  when  they  suggested  to 
the  Immigration  Commission  in  1910  that  it 
would  be  "  more  humane  and  infinitely  better 
for  young  Greeks  to  be  refused  admission 
into  the  United  States  than  to  be  permitted 
to  land  if  they  are  intended  for  such  employ- 
ment." Yet  the  only  means  the  immigration 
officials  have  had  in  the  past  for  carrying  out 
that  recommendation  was  the  provision  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1907  which  empow- 
ered the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  debar  children  under  sixteen  unaccom- 
panied by  one  or  both  parents.  While  this 
Act  has  curtailed  the  importation  of  virtual 
slaves  from  Greece,  it  has  not  been  wholly 
equal  to  the  ingenuity  that  brings  them  in 
with  pseudo-parents,  or  with  parents  whose 
sole  mission  is  to  sell  their  children  and  then 
return  to  Greece.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  Administration  will  find  some  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  most  infamous  traffic 
in  Greek  boys;  that  our  city  officials  will 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  strike  in 
order  to  obtain  the  education  necessary  for 
the  making  of  good  American  citizens. 


.   .  ,  The  latest  and  one  of 

A  Japanese  Lecturer  . 

at  Harvard  the  most  interesting  ex- 
change professorships, 
a  revival  of  a  practice  which  began  in  the 
Orient  centuries  ago,  has  been  established  in 
Harvard  University  by  the  co-operation  of 
friends  in  Japan  and  in  this  country.  A 
Fund  has  been  secured  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  %end  some  one  from  Japan  to 
Cambridge  each  year  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  by  that  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  permanent.  The  choice 
of  the  first  Japanese  scholar  for  this  service 
could  not  have  been  more  wisely  directed. 
Professor  Masaharu  Anesaki.  who  is  now  on 
his  way  to  this  country,  is  a  man  of  the  high- 
est character,  of  thorough  scholarship,  and  of 
personal  distinction,  who  will  admirably  rep- 
resent the  universities  of  Japan.  He  was 
born  in  the  ancient  Imperial  City  of  Kyoto, 
spent  his  school  days  there,  was  a  student  in 
the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  from  1893 
to  1896.  and  pursued  further  courses  in  the 
universities  of  Kiel,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic,  and 
in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Anesaki  has 
made  the  journey  around  the  world,  and  has 
traveled  extensively  in  India.  He  fills  the 
professorship  of  Comparative  Religions  in 
the  University  of  Tokyo,  and,  although  still 
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a  young  man,  is  the  author  of  a  long  list  of 
works  in  Japanese,  English,  and  French, 
dealing  with  Oriental  religions,  especially 
with  Buddhism.  His  lectures  at  Harvard, 
beginning  late  in  September,  will  be  thirty 
in  number  and  will  discuss  the  "  Religious 
and  Moral  Development  of  Japan,  with 
References  to  Arts  and  Literature."  Dr. 
Anesaki  will  trace  the  relations  of  Japanese 
religious  and  philosophical  thought  with  the 
thought  of  India  and  China,  and  will  give  a 
series  of  lectures  introductory  to  the  study 
of  Japanese  poetry.  This  exchange  pro- 
fessorship, it  will  be  noted,  is  local  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  exchange  pro- 
fessorship on  the  Carnegie  Endowment, 
which,  although  addressed  primarily  to  uni- 
versity audiences,  has  a  wider  appeal  and  is 
an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  spirit,  history, 
and  institutions  of  the  two  countries  rather 
than  to  deal  with  special  phases  of  thought.  Xo 
appointment  for  this  professorship,  so  admi- 
rably filled  by  Dr.  Nitobe  two  years  ago,  has 
yet  been  announced.  At  this  time,  when 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  people  is  so 
necessary  and  so  limited  in  this  country,  this 
appointment  will  be  awaited  with  great  in- 
terest. 

B 

_      „    In  Peterboro,  New  Hamp- 
The  MacDowell      ,  .        .       u  ..  jr 

Choral  Club       smre    (which    sPells  ltself 
Peterborough,  in  spots),  the 

MacDowell  Choral  Club  held,  on  August  21, 
22,  23,  and  24,  its  fourth  Music  Festival. 
The  outgrowth  of  a  suggestion  of  Edward 
MacDowell  that  American  villages  were  as 
artistic  in  feeling  as  those  of  Europe  and 
could  do  as  much  with  equal  training,  the 
Club  began  its  work  four  years  ago  with  forty 
or  fifty  voices.  It  now  numbers  seventy- five, 
and.  with  the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra  and  soloists  from  various  cities, 
attracts  a  large  number  of  people  to  its 
yearly  series  of  concerts.  Moreover,  the 
Festival  has  developed  into  an  opportunity 
for  American  dramatists  and  composers  to 
present,  without  expense  to  themselves,  works 
found  worthy  by  a  chosen  committee.  Sev- 
eral stars  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
arisen  from  this  little  stage  among  the  pine 
trees.  This  year  five  American  composers 
conducted  the  presentation  of  their  own 
work.  There  were  five  concerts,  offering 
wide  range  of  interest.  The  final  one,  late 
Sunday  afternoon,  was  particularly  impress- 
ive.    The    programme    included  Dubois's 


"Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ,''"  MacDowell's 
"  A.D.  1620,"  and  selections  from  his  Indian 
Suite;  solos  from  Mendelssohn's  oratorio 
"St.  Paul'"  and  Gounod's  "Gallia."  No 
applause  was  permitted.  Beyond  the  stage 
the  pines  open  for  a  vista  of  hills  to  Mount 
Monadnock.  growing  more  beautiful  toward 
the  sunset.  The  whole  left  an  impression  of 
singular  beauty  and  dignity.  The  Festival 
is  artistically  an  established  success.  Finan- 
cially the  outcome  is  always  uncertain.  The 
responsibility  falls  too  heavily  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  MacDowell.  and  the  future  of  the 
Festival  depends  entirely  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  others  to  guarantee  "the  possible 
deficit.  In  the  interest  of  music  in  America 
there  should  be  hearty  support  for  an  enter- 
prise which  has  accomplished  so  much  and 
promises  so  much  more.  The  American 
people  should  not  fail  to  recognize  every 
effort  to  provide  education  and  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  latent  musical  talent. 

B 

A  Year  of  Accepting  the  rate  of  flow  of 
Immigration  immigration  as  an  indication  of 
the  industrial  activity  of  the 
country,  the  last  year  has  been  a  very  busy  one. 
The  immigration  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  recently  made  public  by  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  show 
that  it  ranked  next  to  the  record  year  of 
1906-7.  when  1.285.349  passed  the  gates. 
The  total  for  last  year  was  1.197.892.  as 
compared  with  838.172  for  the  previous 
"year.  Not  only  was  there  an  increase  in 
arrivals,  but  an  absolute  decrease  in  depart- 
ures. In  1911-12  the  number  of  departing 
aliens  was  approximately  two-fifths  of  the 
arrivals.  Last  year  it  was  only  one-quarter, 
a  remarkably  low  proportion,  for  the  average 
is  nearer  one- third.  This  means  a  marked 
addition  to  our  alien  population.  There  were 
some  notable  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
stream.  Never  in  one  year  before  have  so 
many  Slavs  entered  the  country.  The  total 
was  388.968.  as  compared  with  362,193 
in  1906-7.  the  previous  high-wa  er  mark. 
The  chief  contributors  to  this  increase  were 
Poles,  of  whom  174.365  were  admitted,  the 
largest  previous  number  being  138,033 
in  1906-7.  The  emigration  from  Austrian 
Poland  was  so  great  that  the  Governor  of  the 
province  took  the  remarkable  step  recently 
of  ordering  the  police  to  arrest  all  male  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
six,  and  liable  for  military  service,  who  at- 
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tempted  to  leave  the  country,  and  send  them 
to  their  homes.  The  Russians  numbered 
51,472,  a  number  greater  by  20,000  than 
has  ever  knocked  at  our  gates  before.  Ap- 
parently Russians  are  to  continue  to  come  in 
growing  numbers,  for  their  yearly  totals  show 
a  steady  and  rapid  increase.  Ruthenians 
came  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
Of  the  South  Italians  there  were  231,613, 
an  increase  of  approximately  96,000  over 
the  previous  year's  arrivals  and  a  total  ex- 
ceeded only  twice  in  the  history  of  American 
immigration.  New  levels  were  reached  by 
Armenians,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  Syrians, 
and  Portuguese.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  numbers  of  Bulgarians,  Servians, 
and  Montenegrins  fell  off,  while  the  Greeks 
maintained  their  average  despite  the  war  in 
the  Balkans. 

B 

De  ortation     ^  V*fiW  °^  tne  l^an  mtrocmced 
epor  a  ion    £nto  the  amended  Dillingham  Bill 

of  limiting  the  annual  immigration  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  to  a  given  percentage  of  their 
numbers  already  here,  which  therestrictionists 
hope  would  tend  to  replace  the  immigration 
from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  with  a 
greater  flow  from  northwestern  Europe,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  which  groups  furnished  the 
most  undesirable  immigrants  as  indicated  by 
the  deportations.  The  Greeks  led  in  this  re- 
spect, and  were  followed  in  order  by  the  French, 
English,  South  Italians,  Irish,  Russians,  He- 
brews, North  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  Mag- 
yars, and  Slovaks.  The  percentage  of  de- 
portations was  highest  in  the  group  from 
northwestern  Europe,  being  1.47,  as  com- 
pared with  1.36  for  the  Italians,  1.20  for  the 
Hebrews,  1.14  for  the  Slavs,  and  .84  for  the 
Magyars — the  Greeks,  taken  by  themselves, 
leading  with  3.23.  This  would  suggest  that 
the  northwest,  particularly  England,  is  not 
sending  its  best  stock,  or  it  may  be  a  sign  of 
the  deterioration  in  the  English  people  which 
some  eugenists  think  is  taking  place.  The 
question  is,  Would  the  reduction  of  competi- 
tion— if  there  is  competition — with  central, 
southern,  and  eastern  European  emigration 
stimulate  the  emigration  of  a  better  stock 
from  the  northwest  ?  As  it  is  laborers  who 
are  chiefly  needed,  it  is  doubtful.  Although 
approximately  five  hundred  thousand  peas- 
ants and  other  types  of  farm  labor,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  classified  simply  as  laborers, 
have  landed  on  our  shores  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  comparatively  few  of 


the  former  have  left  again,  never  before  were 
so  high  wages  paid  to  unskilled  labor. 

m 

D.  ...  n  ,  ,  L.  Few  literary  artists  have 
Birthday  Celebration  .      ,  . 

of  a  Russian  Author  ever  received  such  a 
tribute  of  respect,  admi- 
ration, and  love  as  that  which  was  recently 
given  by  the  Russian  people  to  the  novelist  and 
publicist  Vladimir  Korolenko  on  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  Profound  respect  and 
warm  affection  have  been  shown  to  many  Rus- 
sian authors — particularly  Dostoyevsky  and 
Tolstoy — when  they  lay  dead  in  their  coffins  ; 
but  few  living  writers  have  ever  felt  the  heart 
of  a  great  nation  beating  so  warmly  against 
their  own  while  they  were  yet  in  the  full 
maturity  of  their  powers.  Korolenko  began 
his  literary  career  at  the  age  of  thirty,  while 
he  was  undergoing  punishment  as  a  political 
criminal  in  the  far-away  Siberian  wilderness 
of  Yakutsk.  At  that  time  he  had  written 
only  one  story  ("  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  a 
Seeker  "),  and  few  Russians  had  even  so  much 
as  heard  his  name  ;  but  when  he  returned 
from  Siberia,  after  three  years  of  exile,  and 
wrote  "  The  Dream  of  Makara,"  he  attracted 
at  once  the  attention  of  discriminating  read- 
ers  ;  and  after  the  publication  of  "  Bad  Com- 
pany," ••  The  Forest  Murmurs,"  and  "  The 
Blind  Musician  "  he  became  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  talented  literary 
artists  of  his  generation.  He  is  now  known 
to  every  intelligent  Russian  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Caspian,  and  from  Poland  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  not,  however,  by  literary 
talent  alone  that  Korolenko  won  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  flood  of  telegrams  that  poured  in  upon 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  on  his 
sixtieth  birthday  was  a  spontaneous  tribute 
to  the  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  an 
expression  of  admiration  for  the  work  of  the 
artist. 


_  .,  -  The  Mohammedans  of  Tiflis, 
Tributes  trom  x  c  T, 

many  Sources  the  Jews  of  Poltava,  the  mer- 
chants' clerks  of  Cheliabinsk, 
the  hospital  nurses  of  Sivoritsk,  the  railway 
men  of  Riazan,  and  the  common  peasants 
of  the  Group  of  Toil  may  not  have  been 
qualified  by  birth  or  education  fully  to 
appreciate  the  delicacy  and  charm  of  Koro- 
lenko's  art,  but  all  were  able  to  see  and 
recognize  the  courage,  the  warm  human 
sympathy,  the  public  spirit,  and  the  passion-. 
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ate  love  of  justice  which  made  the  author 
throughout  his  career  an  indefatigable  worker 
"in  all  good  causes,  and  a  champion  of  the 
wronged  and  oppressed  in  all  classes  and  all 
nationalities.  The  Mohammedans  of  Tiflis, 
for  example,  telegraphed  him  :  "  Our  warmest 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  author  who 
is  dear  to  us.  We  do  not  forget  his  article 
on  -The  Cross  and  the  Crescent.'"  The 
Jews  of  Zhitomir  telegraphed:  "Our  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
literary  artist  and  the  public-spirited  citizen, 
whose  crystal-clear  soul  seeks  justice  always." 
The  peasants  of  the  Group  of  Toil  sent 
greetings  to  "  the  artist  and  the  lover  of 
righteousness,  who,  by  poetic  charm  of  diction 
and  passionate  speech  as  a  tribune  vof  the 
people,  has  touched  the  best  and  deepest 
feelings  of  our  hearts."  A  mere  list  of  the 
societies,  nationalities,  and  groups  of  people 
that  sent  affectionate  greetings  to  the  talented 
author  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  would  fill 
half  the  pages  in  this  number  of  The  Outlook. 
They  came  not  only  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  National  Lit- 
erary Association,  and  the  Russian  Literary 
Fund,  but  from  perhaps  a  hundred  news- 
papers and  magazines,  as  well  as  from  libra- 
ries, provincial  assemblies,  consumers'  leagues, 
anti-tuberculosis  societies,  bar  associations, 
scientific  bodies,  societies  of  fine  arts,  rail- 
way employees,  associations  of  surgeons,  and 
organized  groups  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Even  the  exiles  in  Siberia  sent 
telegrams  of  congratulation  from  Yakutsk, 
Kirensk,  Ust  Kut,  and  many  other  remote 
places  of  banishment  which  are  hardly  known 
to  the  civilized  world  even  by  name. 

m 

.  TT  .,  Almost  the  only  organizations 
A  Hostile  .  r      j  ,  s.'  •  4. 

Government  that  failed  to  participate  in  this 
national  tribute  to  Korolenko 
were  the  Government  and  the  "  Black  Hun- 
dreds." The  Government  has  been  hostile 
to  him  always.  It  sent  him  into  exile  three 
times  while  he  was  still  a  young  man  ;  and 
after  he  became  the  editor  of  the  influential 
review  "  Russian  Wealth,"  in  1895.  it  ham- 
pered his  social  and  literary  activity  by  re- 
pressive administrative  measures  of  almost 
every  possible  kind.  As  recently  as  1912  it 
sentenced  him  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
publishing  an  article  by  S.  Y.  Elpatevsky  en- 
titled "  People  of  Our  Circle,"  and  even  on 
his  birthday  it  prohibited  public  lectures  on  his 
life,  art,  and  career  in  the  principal  cities  of 


the  Empire.  Foreigners  sometimes  ask  why 
Russia  has  recently  failed  to  produce  literary 
artists  to  take  the  places  of  Dostoyevsky, 
Turgenev,  and  Tolstoy.  It  is  partly  because 
the  Government,  by  means  of  imprisonment 
and  exile,  wrecks  the  lives  of  so  many  young 
men  who  give  promise  of  literary  achieve- 
ment. Dostoyevsky  and  Korolenko  happened 
to  survive  and  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  their 
early  manhood  ;  but  both  might  have  died  in 
prison  without  writing  any  of  the  books  that 
have  given  them  their  fame.  Scores  of 
young  Russian  authors  have  so  died  without 
ever  coming  to  the  maturity  of  their  powers. 

& 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

It  is  puerile  and  fatuous,  when  such  a  rail- 
way horror  takes  place  as  that  of  last  week  on 
the  New  Haven  road  near  Wallingford.  Con- 
necticut, in  which  twenty-one  persons  were 
killed,  for  the  railway  company  to  lay  the  blame 
on  this  or  that  individual  employee.  It  is 
equally  puerile  for  lawmakers,  and  for  the 
Nation  which  chooses  the  lawmakers,  to  expect 
the  railways  to  move  faster  in  the  direction  of 
safety  than  the  law  directs.  All  railway  his- 
tory shows  this.  Thus  it  was  with  extreme 
slowness  that  patent  couplers  and  air-brakes 
were  introduced.  The  railways  perfectly  saw 
the  desirability  even  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  but  held  back  to  save  money,  hoping 
to  introduce  the  new  apparatus  only  as  the 
old  wore  out.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it 
became  necessary  to  pass  laws  ordering  that 
the  new  appliances  should  be  installed  within 
a  given  time,  and  even  then  the  railways 
came  back  to  the  authorities  begging  for 
more  time.  One  practical  result  of  the 
tragedy  of  last  week  should  be  legislation 
compelling  the  railways  and  the  Pullman 
Company  to  provide  steel  cars  and  modern 
signal  equipment  within  a  fixed  time.  The 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  proposes 
to  hold  a  perfectly  open  and  thorough  investi- 
gation with  the  view  of  suggesting  Con- 
gressional legislation  of  a  practical  kind. 
Mr.  McChord,  who  will  conduct  this  inquiry 
on  behalf  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, illustrated  what  he  thought  was 
needed  by  saying  that  under  such  a  law  the 
Inter- State  Commerce  Commission  could 
say,  for  instance,  to  the  New  York.  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  : 

You  are  running  very  fast,  heavy  trains  with 
intervals  of  seven  or  eight  minutes  between 
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them.  That  is  too  dangerous  when  wooden 
cars  are  used.  Trains  of  this  class  must  be  run 
further  apart,  perhaps  at  twelve  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  minute  intervals,  as  we  should  determine 
necessary  after  investigation.  Also  the  speed 
of  these  trains  must  be  brought  down  to  a  safe 
point,  so  long  as  wooden  cars  remain  in  the 
service. 

The  large  lesson  of  this  disaster  is  that 
already  emphasized  over  and  over  again  in 
The  Outlook  :  Above  all  other  corporations 
those  dealing  with  human  life  and  public 
safety  should  be,  as  to  those  conditions,  even 
more  than  as  to  financial  conditions,  subject 
to  National  control.  Theoretically  this  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  regards  railways ; 
practically,  as  the  accident  history  of  the  New 
Haven  railway  demonstrates  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  scope  and  power  of  National  control 
through  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  enlarged  and  defined.  As 
Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  his  editorial 
"  The  Living  Wage  and  the  Living  Rate." 
railway  freight  and  passenger  charges  should 
be  allowed  to  increase  if  necessary  to  meet 
decent  wages,  good  service,  and  modern 
equipment. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  railway  itself,  common  intelli- 
gence will  reject  a  series  of  special  apologies 
framed  to  explain  a  series  of  fourteen  fatal 
wrecks  on  one  road  in  about  two  years,  with 
a  list  of  seventy-one  killed  and  four  hundred 
injured.  It  is  too  obvious  to  require  argu- 
ment that  such  a  record  means  the  existence 
of  bad  discipline,  bad  organization,  bad  di- 
vision of  responsibility,  and  bad  equipment. 
The  road  had  been  warned  by  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  to  replace  its  wooden 
cars  on  fast  passenger  trains  by  steel  cars ; 
but  its  progress  in  this  direction  was  like  that 
of  a  snail — a  fault  shared  equally,  apparently, 
by  the  Pullman  Company.  The  signal  sys- 
tem was  bad  in  spots — and  a  railway,  like  a 
chain,  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  point. 
It  is  announced  that  the  company  was  plan- 
ning changes ;  but  meanwhile  lives  are  lost. 
The  general  consensus  of  public  opinion — 
just  in  the  essentials  we  believe,  although 
perhaps  not  just  in  every  detail — holds  that 
this  railway  company  has  been  exhausting  its 
money,  its  energy,  and  its  force  in  the  dream 
of  a  New  England  Railway  Empire.  This  is 
the  sort  of  policy  that  tends  to  pauperize 
stockholders  and  decimate  passengers.  To 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  for  steamboat 
routes  and  trolley  lines  and  railway  systems, 
and  to  maintain  inadequate  signals  because  of 


poverty,  is  beyond  condemnation.  As  well 
might  a  man  buy  a  $5,000  automobile  and 
refuse  to  buy  shoes  for  his  children.  Here 
is  a  sentence  from  a  newspaper  interview 
held  with  Vice-President  Whaley,  of  the  New 
Haven  Railway  : 

The  new  system,  which  the  line  hopes  to  have 
working  on  this  line  by  January  1,  however,  will 
set  danger  signals  at  the  second  signal  tower 
preceding  instead  of  at  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding, thus  always  leaving  one  open  block 
between  two  trains. 

In  its  essence  this  is  the  most  damning 
admission  any  road  could  make.  The  engi- 
neer of  the  White  Mountain  Express  which 
crashed  into  the  Bar  Harbor  Express  in  the 
fog  declared,  in  effect,  that  everything  flashed 
upon  him  at  one  moment — the  light  of  the. 
signal,  the  sound  of  the  torpedoes  which  had 
been  set,  the  sight  of  the  rear  brakeman 
from  the  preceding  train,  and  the  rear  of  the 
train  itself.  This  is  both  explanatory  and 
condemnatory.  Under  any — we  will  not  say 
modern,  but  under  any  decent — system  of 
railway  in  existence  the  world  over,  a  permiss- 
ive signal  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning 
of  a  section  in  which  there  is  already  a  train- 
Mr.  Whaley,  in  the  quotation  above,  admits, 
that  the  present  system  of  the  road  does  not 
leave  one  block  clear.  We  doubt  if  any 
other  large  railway  system  in  the  country, 
would  admit  that  it  protected  by  permissive 
signal  only  a  block  through  which  a  train  was 
passing.  In  this  instance  the  train  already  in 
the  block  was  barely  over  the  line  at  the 
beginning  of  the  block,  so  that,  if  we  rightly 
understand  the  facts,  the  engineer  of  the 
second  train  had  before  him  a  permissive  or 
cautionary  signal,  and  only  a  very  short  dis- 
tance beyond  this  a  train  stood  still  on  the 
track. 

The  mere  existence  of  such  a  condition  as 
this  proves  beyond  quibble  the  necessity  of 
responsible  control  of  safety  conditions  on 
railways.  This  particular  railway  has  just 
passed  under  the  direction  of  a  new  President, 
Mr.  Howard  Elliott.  The  news  of  the  wreck 
greeted  him  as  he  first  entered  his  office  as 
President.  No  one,  of  course,  can  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  his  road  ;  but  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  in  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
new  President  of  the  road,  he,  more  than  any 
other  man,  will  realize  the  necessity  for  root 
and  branch  work  in  reorganization,  discipline, 
and  ample  expenditure  to  save  life. 

Railway  officials  are  wont  to  lay  the  blame 
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for  their  failures  in  this  direction  upon  the 
cramping  interference  of  the  unions ;  but 
nothing  is  surer  than  that  the  public  law  and 
the  Nation  will  support  any  railway  against 
union  tyranny,  if  such  there  be,  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  making  impossible 
such  heartrending  calamities  as  that  which 
last  week  stirred  the  people  to  indignation. 

B 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  THE 
PEOPLE 

Life  Insurance  is  a  form  of  business  which 
involves  great  social  benefit  and  great  social 
responsibility.  No  better  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  can  be  found  than  in  the 
official  attitude  of  two  of  the  foremost  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  towards  Life  Insur- 
ance. Both  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  by 
making  certain  forms  of  Life  Insurance  com- 
pulsory, have  recognized  the  power  of  Life 
Insurance  to  promote  social  welfare  and 
national  stability.  Whatever  is  done  by 
expert  and  intelligent  men  in  this  country  to 
promote  a  knowledge  among  the  people  of 
the  sound  principles  of  Life  Insurance  is  a 
public  service. 

For  this  reason  the  convention  at  Atlantic 
City  next  week  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters  may  easily  be,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be,  one  of  the  important 
conferences  of  the  summer  season.  A  well- 
known  member  of  that  Association,  Mr. 
Warren  M.  Horner,  a  writer  of  recognized 
experience  on  insurance  topics,  informs  us 
that  the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers has  recently  organized  a  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Conservation  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  non-partisan  information  of  fact' 
and  interest  to  the  public  on  insurance 
matters  in  general.  "This  Bureau,"  says 
Mr.  Horner,  "  will  co-operate  with  institu- 
tions of  learning,  public  and  private,  to  pro- 
mote insurance  education  better  fitting  the 
younger  generation  to  buy  Life  Insurance 
intelligently  or  to  engage  in  the  business  as 
a  vocation.  This  Bureau  is  an  institutional 
movement  prompted  by  legitimate  practical 
business  motives  and  an  altruistic  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  agents  of  the  country 
to  render  more  efficient  service  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  create  a  better  spirit  of  under- 
standing between  the  people  on  one  side 
and  Life  Insurance  on  the  other." 

If  this  Bureau  fulfills  the  function  thus 
outlined  by  Mr.   Horner,  if  its  animating 


spirit  is  not  to  garner  more  premiums  or 
write  a  greater  volume  of  Life  Insurance,  but 
to  insure — we  purposely  lay  emphasis  on  the 
word  insure — more  people  against  the  priva- 
tions of  death  or  of  old  age.  it  will  perform  a 
great  and  useful  work. 

Life  Insurance  has  been  far  from  properly 
understood  in  its  economic  and  beneficent 
relation  to  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  agencies  in  the  conservation  of 
human  life,  for  the  broad-minded  and  the 
properly  educated  insurance  man  is  of  neces- 
sity profoundly  interested  in  the  establishing 
of  adequate  safeguards  against  accidents  and 
in  the  prevention  of  disease.  The  public, 
and  we  regret  to  say  too  many  insurance 
agents,  have  not  sufficiently  understood  that 
an  individual  on  his  physical  and  material 
side  is  a  machine,  and  a  frail  one  at  that,  and 
as  such  has  a  definite  but  perishable  value, 
which  must  be  sustained  and  protected  dur- 
ing the  period  of  activity,  and  which  must  be 
insured  against  loss  by  death  or  wearing  out 
in  old  age. 

Too  small  a  percentage  of  life  insurance 
agents  themselves  recognize  that  they  are 
called  to  a  work  of  large  import  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  a  great  service  to 
humanity.  A  life  insurance  agent  who  does 
not  understand  the  economic  application  of 
what  he  is  doing  and  rise  to  its  professional 
attainment  is  a  positive  detriment  to  a  com- 
munity. We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Horner 
himself  for  saying  that  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies "are  as  babes  in  the  wood  in  the 
method  of  training  and  appointing  agents." 
The  States  are  equally  lax  and  unscientific 
in  licensing  the  agents  that  the  compam 
appoint.  The  proper  and  adequate  purch 
of  a  life  insurance  policy  calls  for  a  pro 
sional  service  personally  rendered  by  a  train 
individual  possessing  integrity*  and  intell 
gence  of  the  highest  order. 

Life  Insurance,  it  follows  from  the  fore- 
going, is  a  public,  or.  at  any  rate,  a  semi- 
public,  utility.  But  it  can  be  carried  on  by 
private  initiative,  energy,  and  administration 
under  Government  regulation  better  than  by 
Government  ownership  and  operation.  In 
other  words,  the  relation  of  the  Government 
to  Life  Insurance  should  be  analogous  to  its 
relation  to  the  railways. 

If  the  principle  of  Government  regulation 
as  opposed  to  Government  operation  of  Life 
Insurance  is  accepted,  insurance  managers 
and  insurance  policy-holders  should  agree  on 
certain  features  of  the  business  which  are 
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subject  to  Government  regulation  and  should 
unite  in  seeing  that  the  regulation  is  just  and 
efficient.  We  suggest  the  following  as  some 
of  the  features  properly  subject  to  Govern- 
ment regulation  : 

Security.  Life  Insurance  which  is  not 
secure  is  not  Life  Insurance  at  all.  The 
Government  must  see  that  it  is  secure  just 
as  it  must  see  that  the  block  signals,  patent 
couplings,  and  safety  devices  on  the  railway 
are  secure. 

Skilled  Operation.  No  matter  how  well 
intentioned  actuaries,  medical  examiners, 
treasurers  of  the  funds,  and  agents  may  be 
if  they  are  badly  trained  or  lacking  in  knowl- 
edge they  will  produce  wrecks.  Some  form 
of  examination  and  license  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  certain  standards  of  skill 
are  necessary. 

Cost.  However  secure  and  skillful  Life 
Insurance  may  be,  unwise  or  unfair  manage- 
ment will  make  it  prohibitive  to  the  man  of 
small  means,  who  is  the  very  man  of  all  who 
needs  Life  Insurance.  The  Government 
should  have  some  supervision  over  the  percent- 
age of  receipts  from  policy-holders  which  is 
devoted  to  administrative  expenses.  This  will 
prevent  the  excessive  commissions  which  are 
chiefly  due  to  unwise  competition,  excessive 
salaries,  and  other  forms  of  extravagance. 
We  should  much  prefer  this  to  the  attempt  to 
limit  the  amount  of  business  which  any  one 
company  may  do.  Bigness  is  not  a  necessary 
element  of  badness. 

Investments.  Insurance  in  both  mutual 
and  stock  companies  is  made  possible  only 
y  the  wise  and  proper  investment  of  the 
*Jicy-holders'  money.  The  regulation  of 
investment  of  insurance  funds  should  be 
ctrict  and  as  rigorous  as  the  regulation  of 
ings  bank  investments.  Law  and  custom 
ave  made  ifr  impossible  for  savings  bank 
trustees  to  use  the  funds  in  their  charge, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  own 
pecuniary  benefit.  The  same  thing  cannot 
be  said  of  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
immediate  past.  Insurance  men  themselves 
should  see  to  it  that  it  can  always  be  said  of 
them  in  the  near  future. 

Si?nplicity.  Life  insurance  policies  are  too 
often  so  complicated  in  their  terms,  provis- 
ions, and  variations  that  the  average  man 
cannot  easily  understand  them.  All  life 
insurance  funds  in  companies  of  every  kind, 
after  a  reasonable  amount  has  been  paid  to 
those  who  conduct  the  business  or  to  those 
who  have  provided  the  necessary  capital, 


belong  to  the  insured.  Government  regula- 
tion should  provide  that  the  contract  between 
the  company  and  the  policy-holder  is  so  sim- 
ple and  definite  that  the  policy-holder  is  as 
sure  of  getting  his  money  back  as  is  the 
depositor  in  the  savings  bank. 

Taxation.  The  tax  on  Life  Insurance 
should  be  as  light  as  possible.  Regulation 
does  not  mean  vexation.  It  should  not 
harass  insurance  managers.  It  should  aid 
them.  The  object  of  regulation  is  to  enable 
the  policy-holder  to  obtain  the  largest  reason- 
able return  for  his  investment.  This  will  not 
be  accomplished  by  unfriendly  legislation. 

We  hope  that  the  new  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  Conservation  established  by  the  Life 
Underwriters  will  enlighten  the  public  as  well 
as  the  companies  on  such  questions  as  we 
have  here  endeavored  to  present.  In  doing 
so  it  will  serve  the  interests  of  both  the  in- 
surers and  the  insured. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  again  from  Mr.. 
Homer  :  "  There  is  a  legitimate  community 
of  interest  between  the  people  and  Life  In- 
surance, and  this  relation  should  be  promoted 
and  understood,  and  cemented  by  a  spirit  of 
amity  and  co-operation." 

B 

AN  OMINOUS  SIGN  OF  THE 
TIMES 

For  a  long  time  many  of  the  plays  put  on. 
the  stage  in  some  of  the  leading  theaters 
approached,  step  by  step,  the  line  of  inde? 
cency,  and  have  now  boldly  crossed  it,  until 
the  contemporary  play  has  made  the  early 
ballet  plays  of  a  generation  ago  seem  the 
diversions  of  a.  rustic  community.  There  is 
great  confusion  of  ideas  as  regards  morality 
in  fiction  and  plays,  and  books  that  are. 
whited  sepulchers  lie  on  tables  from  which 
stories  that  deal  frankly  with  immoral  situa- 
tions, but  with  a  high  seriousness  of  spirit 
and  with  reverence  for  the  sanctities  of  life, 
are  banished.  Good  women  who  must  know 
something  of  life  will  read  novels  which  are 
rotten  to  the  core  so  long  as  they  are 
respectable  in  language,  but  will  shudder  if  a 
story  of  the  moral  vigor  and  intensity  of 
■  Anna  Karenina "  is  put  into  their  hands. 
The  early  stories  of  George  Sand,  which, 
are  frankly  passionate,  are  less  insidiously 
relaxing  than  some  American  novels  which 
are  printed  m  magazines  that  claim  to  be; 
decent  and  bear  the  imprint  of  respectable 
publishers.    The  vieiousness  of  these  storiesr. 
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lies  not  in  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  se  x 
relations — much  of  the  noblest  literature  in 
the  world  deals  with  those  relations  and  will 
deal  with  them  so  long  as  the  appalling 
tragedies  which  crowd  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  grow  out  of  them  ;  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  deal  with  these  tremendous 
forces  in  human  life  for  purposes  of  trade. 
They  are  suggestive  where  "  Adam  Bede," 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "  The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie,"  are  nobly  frank  ;  they  are 
relaxing,  debilitating,  dangerously  stimulat- 
ing, where  stories  as  distasteful  to  the  inher- 
ited American  sense  of  reticence  as  "  Nana  " 
or  "  Madame  Bovary  "  have  the  tonic  quality 
of  making  vice  as  repulsive  in  fiction  as  it  is 
in  reality. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  or  too  plainly 
that  a  *'fast"  woman,  nc  matter  how  care- 
fully she  refrains  from  taking  the  last  logical 
step  or  how  prominent  her  social  position, 
is  inevitably  a  vulgar  woman,  and  that  the 
so-called  "  fast  set "  is  always  near  the  edge 
of  moral  tragedy  and  of  public  scandal.  It 
is  not  solely  a  question  of  degree  ;  it  is  also 
a  question  of  direction.  The  woman  who 
plays  with  passion  is  on  the  same  path  with 
the  k;  most  tragic  figure  in  history  "  whom 
she  passes  with  her  skirts  drawn  about  her  ; 
they  are  both  unclean — the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  not  one  of  kind  but  of 
degree.  The  men  who  deal  with  sex  prob- 
lems on  the  stage  or  in  fiction,  not  because 
these  problems  open  up  the  abysses  of  human 
life,  but  because  they  appeal  to  physical 
instincts  and  fill  theaters  and  sell  editions,  are 
more  respectable  in  station  than  the  owners 
of  houses  of  ill  fame,  but  they  are  in  the 
same  business  ;  they  are  one  and  all  panders, 
and  there  is  no  more  infamous  class  or  occu- 
pation. 

The  talk  about  "  art  for  art's  sake,"  "  truth 
to  life,"  "  daring  to  face  the  facts,"'"  is  pure 
hypocrisy  in  the  case  of  men  and  w  )men 
who  exploit  passion  for  business  purposes  ; 
nobody  is  confused  by  the  sophistry  which 
puts  the  Pompeian  frescoes  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Venus  of  Milo.  When 
the  differences  between  the  art  that  deals 
boldly  and  nobly  with  sins  of  passion  and 
the  exploitation  of  passion  are  distinct,  no 
one  is  misled ;  but  the  mischief  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  always  distinct ;  in 
place  of  the  frank  indecency  of  the  Roman 
picture  a  veil  is  interposed  which  does  not 
conceal,  a  garment  of  respectability  which 
heightens  the  immorality  by  substituting  sug- 


gestion for  revelation.  One  of  the  mos* 
shameless  plays  on  the  foreign  stage  of  late- 
years  does  not  use  an  indecent  word  ;  but  it 
assumes  a  manner  of  life  which  belongs  to 
the  beasts  of  the  field. 

The  most  demoralizing  offense  of  some 
magazines  and  newspapers  is  the  exploitation 
of  woman  on  the  physical  side,  the  growing 
use  of  half-clothed  figures.  The  emphasis 
on  the  physical  grows  more  emphatic  and 
audacious,  and  its  object  is  unmistakable  : 
semi-nakedness  is  exploited  for  business  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  a  bid  for  the  support  of  a  class  in 
the  community  who  are  attracted  by  indecency 
so  long  as  indulgence  in  that  taste  does  not 
jeopardize  their  standing  as  respectable  peo- 
ple. What  makes  the  increasing  audacity  in 
the  use  of  the  semi-naked  ominous  is  its 
appearance  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
which  regard  themselves  and  are  regarded 
by  their  readers  as  responsible  and  respect- 
able publications.  Formerly  this  kind  of 
illustration  was  confined  to  semi-obscene  jour- 
nals. If  those  journals  had  increased  in 
number,  it  would  have  been  an  ominous  sign 
of  lowered  moral  standards  ,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  these  illustrations  in  publications 
widely  read  by  respectable  readers  and  taken 
in  respectable  homes  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter;  it  means  that  editors  and  publishers 
believe  that  this  form  of  appeal  to  physical 
impulses  and  sex  curiosity  meets  public 
taste  and  is  an  available  method  of  "getting 
business."  The  exploitation  of  the  semi- 
naked  for  commercial  purposes  is  a  much 
graver  offense  against  society  when  it  is  done 
by  men  of  reputable  character  than  when  it  is 
done  by  men  who  recognize  no  moral  standards. 

The  mischief  is  serious  because  it  is  funda- 
mental :  it  cheapens  women,  and  anything 
which  lowers  the  respect  of  society  for  women 
strikes  down  one  of  the  great  "safeguards  of 
society.  Boys  who  constantly  see  these  illus- 
trations cannot  escape  the  contamination  of 
ideas  and  associations  which  cheapen  women 
in  their  thoughts.  The  vulgar  handling  of 
things  essentially  sacred  and  pure  is  a  form 
of  sacrilege  which  weakens  the  foundations 
of  faith  and  reverence.  These  illustrations 
are  an  insult  to  women,  because  they  treat 
them  on  the  lowest  plane  ;  and  they  destroy 
that  modesty  which  is  just  as  truly  the  quality 
of  a  boy  of  fine  grain  as  of  a  high-minded 
girl.  They  diminish  the  strength  and  happi- 
ness of  society  by  diminishing  its  respect  for 
wifehood  and  motherhood  :  for  the  degree  of 
respect  in  which  women  are  held  is  one  of 
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the  measures  of  civilization.  Readers  of 
reputable  publications  which  open  their  col- 
umns to  this  offensive  illustration  ought  to 
make  their  protests  urgent  and  outspoken. 

B 

THE  HETGH  HETGHY  VALLEY 

Communities  are  to  the  Nation  what  in- 
dividuals are  to  the  family.  All  communities, 
all  individuals,  are  justified  in  desiring  the 
fullest  possible  self-development  consistent 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  social  group 
to  which  they  belong.  It  is  right  for  Boston 
to  build  her  new  municipal  docks  even  if 
these  docks  divert  traffic  from  New  York. 
These  docks  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  right  for  John  to  sell 
boots,  write  plays,  or  weave  cloth  just  as  well 
as  he  can,  even  if  by  so  doing  he  diverts 
attention  from  the  no  less  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  his  brother  William.  His  activities  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  family  group  to 
which  the>-  both  belong. 

In  such  cases  as  these  the  private  interest 
of  the  community  and  the  individual  does 
not  conflict  with  the  larger  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  the  family.  There  are,  however, 
many  instances  where  such  conflict  exists. 
Wherever  Boston  and  New  York,  John  and 
William,  are  part  owners  of  a  common  in- 
heritance, they  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the 
well-being  of  a  Nation  or  a  family  for  their 
own  selfish  advantage.  Furthermore,  if  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  or  John  and  William, 
choose  to  dissipate  their  several  shares  of 
the  common  inheritance,  there  is  no  moral 
obligation  resting  upon  the  Nation  or  the 
family  to  restore  the  offending  communities 
or  individuals  to  their  former  position  of 
equality  in  the  family  or  National  partnership. 
The  prodigal  son  was  received  with  open  arms, 
it  is  true,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  his  father's  estate  was  ever  redivided. 

To  remove  our  discussion  from  the  realm 
of  the  hypothetical,  let  us  give  an  actual  case 
in  point,  a  case  now  before  the  American 
people  for  decision.  The  United  States  as 
a  whole  is  the  owner  of  certain  great  areas  of 
land  chosen,  for  divers  reasons,  as  National 
Parks.  One  of  these  parks  is  situated  not 
very  far  from  San  Francisco.  In  this  park 
is  the  beautiful  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  which 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  desires  to  convert 
into  a  gigantic  reservoir.  There  is  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  reservoir  would 
abundantly  supply  San  Francisco  with  better 
water  at  smaller  cost  than  can  be  obtained 


from  any  other  available  source.  Many  well- 
informed  people  believe  that,  even  should 
her  present  urgent  demands  be  refused,  the 
future  development  of  San  Francisco  will 
make  the  utilization  of  this  valley  for  the 
storage  of  water  an  ultimate  necessity.  San 
Francisco  needs  more  water,  and  needs  it 
now.  This  fact  cannot  be  questioned.  Like 
the  prodigal  son,  she  has  squandered  her 
opportunities  in  the  past,  has  fallen  partly 
under  the  domination  of  private  interests, 
and  now  turns  to  the  Nation  for  relief. 

In  considering  San  Francisco's  petition 
several  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind.  San 
Francisco  has  no  more  inherent  right  to  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  than  has  New  York  or 
New  Orleans.  It  is  National  property  held 
in  trust  for  the  Nation.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Nation  should  be  made 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  San  Francisco's  munici- 
pal transgressions.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Nation  should  sacrifice  itself  for  the 
advantage  of  a  single  city  unless  such  a  sacri- 
fice will  indirectly  and  undeniably  benefit  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preservation  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  for 
park  purposes  of  necessity  will  so  retard  the 
development  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  that  the  injury  done  to  this  particular 
section  will  react  upon  the  country  at  large, 
then  perhaps  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to 
insist  that  San  Francisco  go  elsewhere  for  her 
needed  supply  of  water.  This  question  is 
for  the  trustees  of  the  Nation's  property  to 
decide.  The  trustee  of  our  National  Parks  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or,  acting 
for  him,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
is,  in  the  present  instance.  Mr.  Franklin  K. 
Lane.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  bill 
before  Congress-  has  the  support  of  many 
men  who  have  at  heart  National  as  well  as 
local  interests.  Among  these  men  are  Mr. 
Graves,  the  Forester  ;  Secretary  Houston,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department ;  and  Mr.  Newell, 
Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

With  a  nicety  of  feeling  which  does  credit 
to  his  scrupulous  honesty  of  intention,  Mr. 
Lane,  although  he  personally  favors  the  proj- 
ect, has  declined  to  render  a  decision,  upon 
the  ground  that,  as  a  citizen  of  California,  he 
is  in  the  position  of  a  judge  interested  in  the 
case  brought  before  him  for  trial.  Mr.  Lane 
has  handed  the  matter  over  to  Congress, 
asking  for  that  special  legislation  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  President  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  could  have  ren- 
dered a  final  decision.    A  bill  giving  to  the 
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city  of  San  Francisco  the  desired  rights  in 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  has  now  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Lane's  position,  The 
Outlook  believes  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should  have  decided  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case  without  recourse  to  Congressional 
legislation.  The  Secretary  could  have  ap- 
pointed a  disinterested  committee  of  investi- 
gation and  based  his  conclusions  without  fear 
of  criticism  upon  the  findings  of  that  commit- 
tee. Congress  has  now  gone  over  that  mass 
of  testimony  brought  forward  by  interested 
partisans — either  of  scenic  beauty  or  civic 
necessity — which  has  filled  the  public  press 
for  a  matter  of  ten  years. 


Ultimately,  of  course,  if  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Hill  will  come 
before  the  President  for  his  signature  or  for 
his  veto.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  action  even  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  succeeded  in  postponing  for  a 
time  the  inevitable  decision.  If  the  President 
and  his  able  Secretary  had  definitely  disposed 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  question  by  executive 
order  or  recommendation,  it  would  have  gone 
far  towards  relieving  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
conscientious  citizens  from  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  proposition  is  one  which  involves  a 
serious  sacrifice  by  the  Nation  for  the  benefit 
of  a  single  locality. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 
THE   BELOVED  DISCIPLE 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


"  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  his 
disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved."— John  xiii  23. 

FROM  this  phrase,  several  times  repeated 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
Why  beloved  ?  He  who  was  called  a  Son  of 
Thunder ;  he  who  forbade  a  man  from  cast- 
ing out  devils  because  he  was  not  a  follower 
of  the  disciple  ;  he  who  would  have  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  a  Samaritan  vil- 
lage ;  he  who  just  before  the  Crucifixion 
came  to  Jesus  with  his  brother,  seeking  the 
first  place  in  the  coming  kingdom — why  was 
such  a  man  specially  beloved  of  Christ  ?  Is 
there  anything  for  us  in  the  fact  that  John 
was  so  beloved  ?  Does  he  still  love  some 
more  than  others  ?  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  our  making  ourselves  especially  beloved 
of  him  ? 

Most  men  that  are  good  for  anything  have 
two  sides.  In  John's  heart  was  a  great 
loyalty,  a  great  love.  His  hatred  was  born 
of  love,  not  of  selfishness.  He  would  call 
down  the  fire  of  God  on  the  Samaritan  vil- 
lage, not  because  it  refused  hospitality  to 
him,  but  because  it  refused  hospitality  to  the 
( )ne  whom  he  loved.  And  with  this  great, 
loyal  love  for  Christ,  John  had  a  great  readi- 
ness to  receive  whatever  Christ  had  to  teach. 
He  was  of  all  the  disciples  the  most  open  to 
Christ's  influence.  When  Christ  foretold  his 
crucifixion,  Peter  said,  "  This  be  far  from 


thee,  Lord."  When  the  disciples  began  to 
circulate  the  story  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
Thomas  said,  "  I  will  not  believe  until  I  have 
put  my  fingers  into  the  nail-prints."  When 
Christ  received  the  gift  of  the  box  of  oint- 
ment that  cost  three  hundred  pence,  Judas 
Iscariot  complained.  When  Christ  said,  "  I 
am  the  manifestation  of  the  Father,"  Philip 
was  dissatisfied.  "  Show  us  the  Father,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  will  satisfy  us."  When  Jesus 
said,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  ;  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye 
know,"  Thomas  replied,  almost  querulously, 
"  We  do  not  know  where  you  are  going,  and 
how  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  When  he  said 
that  he  would  manifest  himself  to  his  disciples 
as  he  would  not  to"  the  world,  Judas,  not 
Iscariot,  interrupts  :  "  How  can  you  manifest 
yourself  to  us  as  you  do  not  to  the  world  ?" 
But  never  once  did  John  interpose  to  Christ's 
teaching  a  question,  a  protest,  an  objection. 

And  so,  because  in  this  spirit  of  love  he 
laid  aside  his  prejudices,  he  had  what  we  call 
insight.  This,  for  the  most  part,  comes  when 
prejudices  are  cleared  away  from  our  eyes  ; 
and  they  were  cleared  away  from  John's  eyes. 
So,  when,  after  the  rumor  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, Peter  and  John  came  running  to  the 
tomb,  and  John  waited  reverently  without 
and  followed  in  after,  though  Peter  was  the 
first  to  see  the  grave-clothes  lying  in  order, 
not  disarranged,  John  was  the  first  to  under- 
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stand  the  fact — that  Christ  had  risen  from 
the  dead.  And.  later,  when  they  were  fish- 
ing by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  stranger 
sitting  upon  the  shore  called  out  to  them. 
••  Hoys,  have  you  anything  to  eat?'"  it  was 
Peter  who  was  first  to  Ming  off  his  fisher's 
coat  and  plunge  into  the  sea  ;  but  it  w  as 
John  who  was  the  first  to  see  that  this  stranger 
was  no  stranger,  but  Christ  himself. 

The  years  pass  by  in  Judea,  in  Asia  Minor 
— years  of  study  of  God's  providence  and  of 
1  >atient  w  aiting  for  the  eagerly  expected  return 
of  the  Christ  and  his  victory  over  his  enemies. 
But  they  do  not  bring  the  fulfillment  of  this 
expectation.  No  armies  of  God  march  out 
of  the  heavens,  angel-led,  to  overturn  Rome 
and  bring  punishment  to  the  persecutors  of 
Jesus.  The  coming  of  the  Christ  delays  and 
still  delays.  Yet  John  never  lost  his  faith 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  though  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  came  not.  As  men  grow  old 
the  intermediate  years  drop  out  of  their  recol- 
lection, and  the  strong  impressions  of  their 
earlier  years  come  vividly  into  view.  So  John 
went  back  at  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age 
and  lived  over  again  the  years  he  had  lived 
with  Jesus.  He  had  learned  in  life's  school 
the  meaning  of  Christ's  teaching.  The 
( lospels  that  others  had  written  did  not  satisfy 
him.  Matthew's  story  of  the  King,  Mark's 
story  of  the  great  Teacher,  Luke's  story  of 
the  Physician  and  the  Philanthropist — these 
were  not  enough.  They  did  not  satisfy  John's 
old-age  recollections  of  the  Master.  And  so, 
in  Iris  old  age,  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write 
that  which  he  learned,  first  from  the  lips  of 
Christ,  then  from  the  book  of  Providence, 
and  last  of  all  from  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling 
in  his  heart.  It  is  John  who  tells  us  that 
there  is  a  new  birth  in  the  human  soul  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  brings  ;  John  who  tells  us 
that  the  satisfactions  of  life  are  in  a  water  of 
life  which  God  only  gives  ;  John  who  reports 
that  sermon  on  the  Bread  of  Life — that  to 
live  we  must  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood 
of  Christ  ;  John  who  puts  Christ  before  us 
as  the  Emancipator  who  breaks  the  yoke  and 
sets  the  soul  free  ;  John  who  reports  the  last 
discourses  about  the  Supper  table,  discourses 
of  a  spiritual  life  in  the  risen  and  living  Christ ; 
John  who  tells  us  of  the  contrast  between 
Pilate  with  his  kingdom  of  force  and  Christ 
with  his  kingdom  of  truth. 

Can  we  not,  then,  begin  to  see  why  John 
was  the  beloved  disciple  ?  Not  because  he 
was  the  gentlest,  the  most  placid,  the  most 
spiritual  by  nature,  but  because  he  was  the 


one  whom  Christ  most  transformed,  the  one 
who,  in  the  great  loyalty  of  his  love  to  Christ, 
was  the  most  subject  to  the  work  of  Christ  in 
his  soul,  the  one  most  plastic  under  the  mold- 
ing spirit  of  the  Redeemer.  As  the  sculptor 
likes  the  clay  best  which  can  best  be  molded 
in  his  hand  into  the  image  which  he  would 
make  ;  as  the  farmer  counts  that  the  best 
soil  which  will  best  receive  his  seed  and 
respond  to  his  cultivation ;  as  the  teacher 
loves  that  pupil  best,  not  who  has  the  most 
genius,  but  who  shows  the  most  receptive 
soul ;  as  the  preacher  is  most  drawn,  as  he 
speaks  to  his  congregation,  by  some  eager 
face  evidently  anxious  to  understand  the 
preacher  and  drink  in  and  carry  away  and 
make  something  of  his  sermon,  so  John  was 
best  beloved  by  Jesus  because  he  was  the  one 
the  door  of  whose  heart  stood  always  open, 
and  whose  soul  was  always  saying  to  Christ, 
Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly. 

Can  you  and  I  become  beloved  disciples  ? 
Would  we  be  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  ? 
Not  by  a  great  zeal ;  then  Peter  would  have 
been  the  beloved  disciple.  Not  by  a  fault- 
less character ;  then  any  one,  almost,  of  the 
eleven  might  have  been  beloved  rather  than 
John.  Not  by  great  missionary  activity; 
then  Paul  would  have  led  and  John  would 
have  followed.  But  by  a  great,  loyal  love 
that  cares  above  all  things  else  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  makes  the  one  fact,  that  Christ 
has  loved  me  even  a  little,  the  grandest  fact 
in  my  experience,  that  opens  the  door  to 
him,  and  is  docile  and  obedient  to  his  influ- 
ence. A  great  loyalty  of  love  and  a  great 
humility,  a  great  sense  of  need  in  self  of  just 
that  which  Christ  can  give,  a  great  putting 
away  of  all  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  a 
great  readiness  to  take  what  he  has  to 
teach,  a  great  docility — this  made  John  the 
best-beloved  disciple. 

And  it  is  so  still.  Not  by  what  we  have 
done  in  past  years,  not  by  what  we  are  by 
nature,  which  we  received  from  father  and 
mother,  not  in  the  faultlessness  of  our  char- 
acter, not  in  the  zeal  nor  in  the  abundance  of 
the  service  ;  but  in  what  we  will  to  receive 
from  our  Master — by  that  is  measured  our 
nearness  to  him.  We  are  often  asked,  Will 
you  serve  Christ  ?  I  would  like  to  change 
the  question.  Will  you  let  Christ  serve  you  ? 
He  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister  finds  his  greatest  joy  and  his 
greatest  rest  in  the  soul  that  is  most  eager 
for  his  ministry  and  receives  it  with  the 
greatest  readiness. 
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TAMMANY  HALL  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  political  organization  in  the 
United  States.  Formed  about  the 
year  1789,  when  there  were  but  thirteen 
States  in  the  Union,  it  was  at  first  a  quasi- 
benevolent  society.  It  has  always  claimed  to 
be  a  patriotic  society.  Its  alternate  name  is 
the  Columbian  Order.  It  has  always  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  of  July  with  festivities  and 
with  speeches.  It  maintains  some  verbal 
intimation,  in  the  Indian  titles  of  the  officers, 
that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Its  Presi- 
dent is  Grand  Sachem,  its  governing  body  is 
composed  of  sachems.  One  of  the  officers 
is  Wiskinkie. 

tammany's  origin 
There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  society  was  not  founded  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  for  political  purposes  we  may  safely 
take  the  inscription  on  the  corner-stone  of  the 
old  Tammany  Hall  on  the  corner  of  Park 
Row  and  Frankfort  Street.  This  is  pre- 
served in  the  Tammany  Building  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  which  has  been  the  center  of 
the  society's  activity  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  reads  as  follows  :  "  Tammany  Hall  or 
Columbian  Order.  Founded  by  William 
Mooney  in  1786.  Organized  under  a  Con- 
stitution and  Laws  in  1789.  William  Mooney 
1st  Grand  Sachem.  New  York,  May  12th, 
1789." 

In  1799  it  became  an  active  political  organ- 
ization on  the  Democratic  side,  and  such,  with 
varying  degrees  of  loyalty,  it  has  continued 
evet  since.  It  won  its  first  political  victory 
in  the  spring  election  of  1800.  Its  original 
benevolent  purpose  has  always  been  main- 
tained in  the  endeavor  to  provide  in  one  way 
or  another  for  its  political  adherents.  If  a 
good  Tammany  man  is  out  of  work,  or  is 
threatened  with  eviction  for  the  non-payment 
of  rent,  or  is  in  any  other  difficulty,  financial 
or  otherwise,  an  endeavor  at  least  is  made  to 
help  him.  Even  under  the  merit  system 
there  are  sundry  public  jobs  that  are  within 
the  control  of  the  party  in  power.  But  in  the 
old  days  of  the  spoils  system  one  of  the 


readiest  means  of  help  was  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  office.  This  means  was  em- 
ployed to  the  uttermost,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  public  service. 

THE   POLICE  QUESTION  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO 

Before  the  year  1854  the  voters  of  New 
York  City  were  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties.  Indeed, 
in  1844  and  1845  the  city  was  carried  by  the 
Native  American  party,  which  was  organized 
to  overcome  what  was  thought  to  be  undue 
Irish  influence.  But  when  the  Republican 
party  came  into  being  most  of  the  Whigs 
became  Democrats,  and  the  Democratic 
party  has  held  the  majority  ever  since.  In 
1855,  when  Fernando  Wood  was  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  police  force  was 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Ma)-or.  By 
the  Act  of  1849  he  was  made  the  head  of 
the  Police  Department.  This  force  was  if! 
disciplined  and  ill  regulated.  To  quote 
Daniel  MacLeod,  who  wrote  a  sketch  of 
Wood  in  1855  : 

He  [Wood]  found  the  streets  of  this  great 
metropolis  ill  paved,  broken  by  carts  and  omni- 
buses into  ruts  and  perilous  gullies,  obstructed 
by  boxes  and  signboards,  impassable  by  reason 
of  thronging  vehicles,  and  filled  with  filth  and 
garbage  which  was  left  where  it  had  been 
thrown,  to  rot  and  send  out  its  pestiferous 
fumes,  breathing  fever,  cholera,  and  a  host  of 
diseases  all  over  the  city.  He  found  hacks, 
carts,  and  omnibuses  choking  the  thoroughfares, 
the  Jehu  drivers  dashing  through  the  crowds 
furiously,  reckless  of  life;  women  and  children 
were  knocked  down,  trampled  on,  and  the  ruffians 
drove  on  uncaught.  Hackmen  overcharged  and 
were  insolent  to  their  passengers;  baggage- 
smashers  haunted  the  docks,  tearing  one's 
baggage  about,  stealing  it  sometimes,  and  de- 
manding from  timid  women  and  strange  men 
unnumbered  fees  for  doing  mischief  or  for 
doing  nothing  at  all:  emigrant  runners,  half 
bulidog  and  half  leech,  burst  in  crowds  upon 
the  docks  of  arriving  ships,  carried  off  the  poor 
foreign  people,  fleeced  them  and  set  them  adrift 
upon  the  town  :  rowdyism  seemed  to  rule  the 
city;  it  was  at  the  risk  of  your  life  that  vou 
walked  the  streets  late  at  night;  the  club,  the 
knife,  the  slungshot  and  revolver  were  in  con- 
stant activity;  the  Sunday  low  dramshop  pol- 
luted tke  Sabbath  air,  disturbed  the  sacred 
stillness,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  night  sent 
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for  ill  its  crowds  of  wretches  infuriate  with  bad 
liquor  to  howl  and  blaspheme,  to  fight  or  lie 
prone  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  the  gutters. 

FROM  INEFFICIENCY  TO  CORRUPTNESS 
In  1870  tne  police  district  was  limited  to 
New  York  City,  which  then  included  only 
Manhattan  Island.  The  number  of  the 
Commissioners  was  fixed  at  four,  and  the 
hoard  was  to  be  bi-partisan.  The  same  mis- 
chievous system  had  also  been  adopted  for 
the  government  of  New  York  County.  The 
Act  of  1857  required  that  two  members  of 
the  Hoard  of  Supervisors,  which  was  then 
the  governing  body  of  New  York  County, 
should  be  elected  each  year,  but  that  no 
voter  should  vote  for  rnore  than  one.  This 
divided  the  number  equally  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats,  and  gave  the 
appointment  of  the  Board  really  to  the  polit- 
ical conventions  instead  of  giving  it  to  the 
voters.  This  re  alted  probably  in  the  mosl 
corrupt  board  of  officials  that  ever  dominated 
the  city  of  New  York. 

ENTER  TWEED  " 

William  M.  Tweed  became  a  Supervisor  in 
1856.  He  soon  made  alliances  with  other 
politicians  as  corrupt  as  himself.  One  of 
these.  Peter  B.  Sweeney,  was  originally  a 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Richard  B.  Con- 
nolly came  from  Ireland  when  a  boy.  was 
elected  County  Clerk,  and  afterwards  State 
Senator.  These  three  men  saw  the  possi- 
bilities of  plunder  in  the  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  effected  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  combination  of  rascals  that  is 
recorded  in  history.  They  were  all  sachems 
and  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall. 

At  that  time  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  was  determined  by  an  act  which 
passed  the  Legislature  annually  and  was 
known  as  the  tax  levy.  The  Republican 
majority  had  deprived  the  city  of  New  York 
of  most  of  the  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. But  "  there  is  no  politics  in  politics." 
and  Tweed  and  his  associates  managed  to 
get  the  tax  levies  framed  to  suit  themselves 
and  put  money  in  their  own  pockets  and 
those  of  their  friends. 

THE  COUNTY    COURT-HOUSE  FRAUDS 

It  was  determined  to  build  a  county  court- 
house. The  Supervisors  in  1864  adopted 
a  resolution  that  such  a  court-house  should 
be  built.  The  building  proceeded  under  their 
direction  until  the  Act  of  April  26.  1870,  put 
the  business  in  the  hands  of  four  commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and 


authorized  them  to  raise  $600,000  by  the 
issue  of  county  stock  for  its  completion. 
Commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed 
and  went  on  with  the  work.  In  1871  power 
to  raise  5750,000  more  for  this  purpose  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature.  According  to 
Tweed's  statement,  subsequently  made,  he 
raised  $112,000,  which  was  paid  to  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  order  to  obtain  this  last 
appropriation. 

In  1870  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
abolished,  but  a  Board  of  Audit  was  created 
to  audit  claims  against  the  city.  This  Board 
of  Audit,  composed  of  the  Mayor,  A.  Oakey 
Hall  ;  Tweed,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  ;  and  Connolly,  the  Comptroller, 
allowed  at  one  meeting  for  claims  against 
the  city  56.312,000.  City  stock  was  is- 
sued to  pay  these  claims.  It  subsequently 
appeared  that  there  was  not  actually  due 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  this  amount.  Of 
the  profits  Tweed  received  twenty-four  per 
cent,  and  the  other  members  of  the  combina- 
tion received  their  proper  percentages. 

How  much  of  these  percentages  went  into 
the  treasury  of  Tammany  Hall  was  never 
disclosed,  but  undoubtedly  they  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  campaign  chest. 

TAMMANY   CORRUPTS   THE  JUDGES 

The  most  shocking  feature  of  the  combi- 
nation was  the  alliance  between  these  Tam- 
many chiefs  and  three  corrupt  judges.  Two 
of  these  judges  were  afterwards  impeached 
and  removed  from  office,  and  one  of  them 
resigned  ;  but  while  they  had  power  they  exer- 
cised it  without  scruple,  appointed  receivers, 
issued  injunctions,  and  co-operated  with  Tam- 
many leaders  in  a  vast  scheme  of  public  plunder. 

The  lawyers  of  New  York  held  a  meeting 
in  1869  to  form  an  association  which  should 
undertake  the  purification  of  the  bench. 
Under  the  influence  of  Tweed  the  legislators 
of  1870  refused  to  give  this  association  a 
charter.  The  charter  was  granted,  however, 
in  1871.  The  association  exposed  the  judicial 
crimes  that  have  been  referred  to.  and  con- 
ducted proceedings  before  the  Legislature 
which  resulted  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
three  corrupt  judges. 

THE  EXPOSURE 

While  this  attack  upon  one  branch  of  the 
shameful  New  York  administration  was  being 
led  by  lawyers,  another  attack  against  the 
civilian  side  of  it  was  organized  and  carried 
to  a  successful  issue.    Tweed,  at  one  time, 
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had  convinced  the  public  that  he  was  really 
an  able  and  honest  administrator.  His  crimes 
and  those  of  his  associates  were  brought  to 
fight  in  two  ways.  A  quarrel  developed 
among  the  partners.  James  O'Brien,  who 
was  Sheriff,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  share 
of  the  plunder  which  he  was  receiving.  He 
made  up  a  claim  against  the  city  for  $350,000, 
which  he  afterwards  offered  to  sell  to  Tweed 
for  that  amount.  Tweed,  however,  refused. 
He  felt  that  O'Brien's  support  would  cost 
him  too  dear.  O'Brien  thereupon  began, 
through  a  man  named  William  Copeland, 
who  was  one  of  his  followers,  and  for  whom 
he  had  secured  an  appointment  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office,  to  furnish  information  of  the 
misdeeds  of  the  partners,  whom  he  consid- 
ered too  greedy.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  "  Times,"  ob- 
tained from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
(not  only  through  Copeland,  but  through 
Matthew  J.  O'Rourke,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
that  office  and  had  himself  become  con- 
vinced of  the  fraudulent  character  of  the 
claims  which  were  being  paid),  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  associates,  statements  of 
accounts  which  showed  that  the  bills  which 
were  being  paid  by  the  city  for  the  new 
Court-House  and  for  other  purposes  were  not 
honest  bills.  These  bills  were  made  up  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  unjust 
steward  in  the  parable  :  the  plasterers,  the 
painters,  the  masons,  the  plumbers — in  short, 
all  the  parties  who  were  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing labor  or  material  to  the  Court-House — 
were  told  to  take  their  bills  and  sit  down 
quickly  and  write  six  or  eight  or  ten  times 
their  actual  amount.  The  contractors,  who 
found  that  they  could  not  get  paid  unless 
they  joined  in  this  fraudulent  proceeding,  got 
their  money,  which  probably  was  a  very  full 
price,  and  the  balance  went  to  the  conspira- 
tors. It  seems  strange  that  these  rascals 
should  have  become  so  daring.  If  they  had 
been  content  with  a  smaller  amount  of  plun- 
der, they  might  never  have  been  discovered. 
But  the  evil  of  all  such  combinations  is  in- 
trinsic. Necessarily,  many  become  aware  of 
the  scheme.  Each  man  feels  that  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  belongs  to  himself.  Each 
man  clamors  for  a  larger  and  a  larger  share. 
Political  leaders  who  rely  upon  a  corrupt  fol- 
lowing for  their  support  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  do  more  and  more  for  their  hench- 
men. And  so,  in  the  end,  the  system  breaks 
down,  as  this  did.  from  its  own  weight.  Many 
threats  were  made  against  Mr    Jones  ;  all 


sorts  of  promises  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  cease  the  attack  ;  but  he  went  on  bravely 
with  his  exposure.  Even  after  the  facts  had 
been  made  manifest,  Tweed  was  defiant. 
He  ran  again  for  the  State  Senate,  and  car- 
ried his  own  district. 

WHAT  WAS  DISCOVERED 

These  exposures  aroused  public  indigna- 
tion. A  committee  of  eight  citizens  was 
appointed,  who  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  books  and  accounts  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office.  They  found  that  the  graft  in 
the  charges  for  repairs  on  armories  and  drill- 
rooms  was  the  largest  in  percentage.  The 
actual  cost  of  these  was  not  over  $250,000. 
The  city  had  paid  $3,200,000.  They  found 
that  the  fair  cost  of  the  building  of  the  Court- 
House,  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  fin- 
ished, would  not  exceed  three  millions,  and 
that  over  eleven  millions  had  been  charged. 
They  found  that  the  equipment  of  this  Court- 
House,  including  the  painting,  plumbing,  and 
plasterers'  bills,  had  cost  the  city  $7,289,- 
466.81.  Appraisers  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee valued  the  whole  at  $624,180.40. 
The  conspirators  had  been  clever  enough  to 
attempt  to  subsidize  the  newspapers  of  the 
city  by  paying  enormous  sums  for  useless 
advertisements.  In  less  than  three  years  the 
city  and  county  had  paid  for  printing,  adver- 
tising, stationery,  etc.,  $7,169,212.23. 

The  frauds  that  had  thus  been  discovered 
produced  a  revolution  in  Tammany  Hall.  The 
better  element  came  to  the  front.  Augustus 
Schell  succeeded  William  M.Tweed  as  Grand 
Sachem ;  Connolly,  Sweeney,  and  Hall,  and 
some  of  their  associates,  were  dropped  from 
their  positions  as  sachems,  and  Charles 
O'Conor,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  John  Kelly, 
Horatio  Seymour,  August  Belmont,  and 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  were  elected  in  their  stead. 

In  1873  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  at  the  head  of 
a  committee  from  Tammany  Hall,  called  at 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Association  Building 
and  conferred  with  a  committee  from  that 
Association  respecting  the  nominations  to  be 
made  that  year  for  judicial  office.  It  was  a 
good  precedent,  not  often  followed  since. 

A   REFORMED  TAMMANY 

From  1872  until  1876  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  we  had  a  reformed  Tammany. 
Possibly  my  personal  interest  may  cloud  my 
judgment,  but  as  I  saw  it  then,  and  see  it 
now,  the  Tammany  organization  at  that  time 
was  altogether  the  most  honest  and  respect- 
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able  political  organization  in  the  eity  of  New 
York. 

Samuel  J.  THden  was  eleeted  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1874,  and  William 
H.  Wickham  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city 
in  the  same  year.  They  both  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  reformed  Tammany.  Tilden  had 
a  majority  of  50,317.  Wickham  had  a 
plurality  over  his  Republican  competitor  of 
33,1  1  8,  and  a  clear  majority  over  all  of  8,892. 

The  great  difficulty  attendant  upon  reform 
in  a  political  party,  which  is  composed  of 
various  and  some  discordant  elements,  is  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  them  all.  The 
rascals  in  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York 
( !ity  found  the  reformed  Tammany  very 
little  to  their  liking.  In  particular,  John 
Morrissey,  who  was  a  professional  gambler, 
and  had  profited  by  the  indulgence  extended 
to  him  by  the  Tweed  regime,  found  the  con- 
ditions under  Mayor  Wickham  not  at  all  to 
his  taste.  Accordingly  he  bolted.  He  had 
a  great  many  friends  and  supporters  of 
Ins  own  kind,  and  then  the  good  citizens  of 
New  York  saw  before  their  eyes  a  coalition 
similar  to  that  which  Randolph  described  in 
1824  as  ••  a  combination  of  the  Puritan  and 
the  IMackleg."  To  the  great  astonishment 
of  many,  a  coalition  was  effected  between 
John  Morrissey  and  his  bolting  Democrats 
and  the  regular  Republican  organization. 
The  Tammany  leaders  who  were  then  in 
office  felt  bound  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
defeat  this  combination.  They  nominated 
for  the  local  election  in  1875  what  1  must 
say  was  an  excellent  ticket. 

Unfortunately  this  ticket  was  defeated. 
The  coalition  carried  the  day.  John  Kelly 
had  become  the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall. 
The  defeat  of  1875  impressed  upon  him  that 
he  must  make  to  himself  some  friends  of  the 
baser  element. 

MAYOR   HEWITT   AND  THE  POLICE 

Some  of  the  bolters  of  1875  were  received 
back  into  the  party,  but  Kelly  failed  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  majority  for  Hancock  in 
the  campaign  of  1880,  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Democrats,  with  Abram  S.  Hewitt  at  the 
head,  formed  the  County  Democracy.  This 
maintained  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
Tammany  Hall  for  several  years,  and  came 
to  be  recognized  as  the  regular  Democratic 
organization  of  the  city.  It  joined  with  Tam- 
many Hall  in  1886  in  nominating  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  for  Mayor,  and  he  was  elected.  He 
became  Mayor  on  the  first  of  January,  1887. 


In  a  speech  which  he  made  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1900.  he  gave  this  account  of  the 
manner  in  which,  as  Mayor,  he  dealt  with  the 
]  >olice  situation  : 

Now,  when  I  became  Mayor,  I  realized  the 
fact  that  the  responsibility  was  upon  me.  The 
condition  of  things  at  that  time  in  the  city  of 
New  York  was  very  bad.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
Police  Superintendent  or  to  any  captain,  but  I 
simply  walked  through  the  streets  and  observed 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  counted  the  disreputa- 
ble places,  so  far  as  I  could  find  them,  that 
were  open  to  the  public  view. 

The  Chief  of  Police  at  that  time  was  Murray, 
a  most  intelligent  and  capable  officer.  I  told 
him  what  I  had  seen.  He  said  it  was  all  true. 
I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  have  the  dives 
closed  up,  and  while  I  did  not  expect  that  vice 
could  be  suppressed  or  extirpated  in  a  great 
city  like  this,  I  wanted  at  least  that  respect 
which  vice  pays  to  purity,  by  being  a  little 
more  decent.  He  said  to  me  frankly,  "  All  that 
you  say  is  true."  I  said,  "  Can  they  be  closed 
up?"  He  said,  "  Certainly  ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  the  order  to  have  them  closed  up."  I  said, 
"  Then  why  do  they  exist  at  all  ?"  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "you  had  better  ask  some  of  your  political 
friends  about  that."  I  said,  "  They  are  inter- 
ested in  these  places?"  "  Oh,  many  of  them," 
he  said.  "  And  if  the  order  goes  forth  to  close 
them  up  you  will  be  attacking  the  men  who 
have  been  your  best  supporters  in  the  last  elec- 
tion and  who  have  placed  you  in  the  Mayor's 
chair."  I  said,  "  That  is  a  revelation  ;  but  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  who  they 
are.    The  places  have  got  to  be  closed  up." 

I  said  to  him,  "  I  don't  ask  you  to  commit 
yourself  to  anything,  Murray,  but  you  are  a  rich 
man  ?"  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  call  rich ;  I  am  very  well-to-do."  I  said, 
•'  Won't  you  tell  me  frankly  how  much  you  are 
worth?"  Said  he,  "I  am  worth  $300,000."  I 
said,  "  Murray,  did  you  ever  have  any  busi- 
ness but  that  of  a  policeman  and  police  cap- 
tain?" He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "How  did 
you  get  that  $300,000?"  "Why,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  friends  in  Wall  Street  who  have  given  me 
good  opportunities  and  I  have  made  this  money, 
and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results." 

I  said,  "  How  about  the  captains?  Are  there 
any  of  these  who  have  fortunes  ?"  "  Oh,"'  he 
says,  "  most  of  them  are  well-to-do.  There  are 
some  poor  men  among  them  !"  I  said,  "  Hour 
do  they  get  their  money  ?"  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  you  can  readily  understand  that  as  long  as 
this  condition  of  things  goes  on  opportunities 
occur  to  make  money."  I  said,  "  How  about 
the  ward  men?  1  hear  that  they  go  around  and 
collect  money."  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  they  don't 
collect  any  money  for  me  ;  but  I  think  it  very 
likely  they  do  collect  money."  "  Now,"  said  I, 
"you  have  told  me  very  frankly  the  condition 
of  things  here.  I  don't  propose  to  take  any 
advantage  of  it.  You  have  dealt  with  entire 
fairness  with  me.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  now  is 
from  this  day  to  do  your  duty."  He  said  he 
would,  and  he  did. 

I  then  sent  for  the  President  of  the  Police 
Commission.  It  was  a  bi-partisan  board  then, 
as  now.    There  were  two  Republicans  and  two 
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Democrats,  but  the  President  of  the  Board  was 
a  Republican.  I  do  not  care  to  recall  names. 
All  the  members  of  the  Board  at  the  time, 
except  one,  have  since  died.  I  told  him  frankly 
what  Murray  had  told  me,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  willing  to  co-operate  in  the 
suppression  of  the  dives  and  the  closing  up  of 
these  disreputable  and  unlawful  places  of  resort. 
He  said  if  I  wished  he  would,  but  he  thought  I 
had  better  let  things  alone ;  that  I  was  going  to 
let  loose  a  hornet's  nest,  and  that  if  I  had  any 
political  ambition  in  the  future  he  wanted  to 
tell  me,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  politics, 
and  no  man  had  more,  that  it  would  be  my 
political  ruin — that  there  was  no  place  that  I 
could  ever  be  elected  to  in  this  community.  He 
also  told  me  the  truth.  Now  what  happened? 
The  police  were  managed  by  four  men,  who 
divided  up  the  patronage  into  four  parts.  Two 
of  them  were  Democrats,  two  of  them  were 
Republicans,  and  each  one  had  his  portion.  I 
was  informed  that  the  Mayor,  if  he  saw  fit, 
might  have  a  portion  from  each  one  of  the 
appointments.  I  declined,  of  course,  to  accept 
the  offer. 

But  just  consider  the  condition  of  the  police 
under  such  a  state  of  things  as  that.  Every 
appointee  of  the  police  is  a  political  appointee. 
No  appointment  can  be  got  without  a  political 
pull,  and  when  the  Police  Board  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  organization  practically,  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, that  of  Tammany  Hall,  it  means  that  no 
policeman  can  ever  by  any  possibility  be 
appointed  or  be  promoted  without  the  consent 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  Tammany  Hall.  That 
is  a  condition  of  things  which  in  an  intelligent 
and  civilized  community  would  seem  to  be 
intolerable.  I  found  it  so.  But  I  insisted  that 
reform,  which  then  had  not  been  sent  to  con- 
dign punishment,  should  be  effected.  I  can  say 
to  you  that  in  sixty  days  every  dive  in  the  city 
of  New  York  was  closed  up,  and  all  the  places 
which  had  flaunted  vice  before  the  community 
were  compelled  at  least  to  put  on  the  garb  of 
respectability,  and  those  of  you  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  will  remember  that  during 
the  two  years  when  I  was  Mayor  externally 
New  York  was  a  very  decent  city. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  police  force  are  honest  men.  The  num- 
ber who  are  willing  to  take  bribes  from  gam- 
blers and  the  keepers  of  improper  places  of 
resort  are  few,  and  that  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  these  few  get  rich,  because  they  don't 
divide  with  those  who  are  desirous  simply  to  do 
their  duty  for  the  pay  which  they  receive  from 
the  public  treasury.  Now,  I  want  to  say  dis- 
tinctly that  my  experience  of  the  police  as  a 
body  was  most  favorable.  But  when  they  are 
headed  by  a  corrupt  Superintendent  and  by  a 
corrupt  Board  of  Commissioners  there  is  no 
limit  at  all  to  the  abuses  which  may  be  perpe- 
trated, for  if  a  man  tries  to  do  his  duty  he  is 
promptly  transferred  to  some  place  where  there 
is  no  exercise  Jor  his  sense  of  right. 

TAMMANY   AGAIN   IN   FULL  SWING 

Hewitt's  administration  as  Mayor  was  not 
satisfactory  to  Tammany  Hall,  for  reasons 
which  this  statement  of  his  sufficiently  shows  ; 


neither  was  it  satisfactory  to  the  Republican 
allies  of  Tammany  Hall. 

The  result  was  that  when  in  1888  he  was 
nominated  for  re-election  Tammany  Hall 
nominated  Hugh  J.  Grant,  and  the  Republi- 
cans nominated  an  Independent  candidate 
who  took  votes  enough  from  Hewitt  to  elect 
Grant.  Once  more  Tammany  Hall  was  in 
full  control  of  the  city  government.  This 
control  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1894.  No  one  has  described  this  better  than 
Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  : 

The  methods  of  corruption  which  have  led  to 
the  explosion  to  which  we  owe  the  attempt  at 
reform  of  which  these  pages  are  a  record  have 
differed  considerably  from  those  employed  by 
Tweed.  His  chief  mode  of  despoiling  the 
treasury  was  the  raising  of  bills  by  tradesmen 
doing  city  work.  The  present  Tammany  men 
resort  to  much  more  subtle  processes — such  as 
the  enormous  multiplication  of  salaried  offices, 
and  secret  tolls  or  blackmail  levied  on  all  per- 
sons having  business  with  the  city  or  exposed 
to  annoyances  at  the  hands  of  the  police  or  other 
officials,  and  the  sale  of  legislation  or  immunity 
from  legislation  to  corporations  or  firms.  As 
usual,  the  discovery  of  such  disorders  was  due 
to  excess.  The  increasing  corruption  of  the 
police  made  concealment  no  longer  possible, 
and  brought  about  the  uprising  of  which  this 
book  is  a  commemoration. 

THE  LEXOW  INVESTIGATION 

These  evils  had  become  so  gross  that 
Senator  Lexow  offered  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  Police  Department.  Governor  Flower, 
who  was  hand  and  glove  with  Tammany, 
vetoed  the  bill  appropriating  money  for  the 
expenses  of  this  investigation.  Thereupon 
-the  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  the  money, 
and  the  Committee  went  ahead.  The  first 
attack  was  made  upon  the  interference  by 
the  police  with  New  York  City  elections. 
Many  policemen  were  members  of  Tammany 
clubs  and  took  an  active  part  in  city  elec- 
tions, going  so  far  as  to  permit  repeaters  to 
vote  without  interference.  John  \Y.  Goff. 
now  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  became 
counsel  for  the  Committee.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Frank  Moss,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  and  William  T  ravers  Jerome.  Mr. 
Goff  took  the  bold  step  of  calling  as  a  w it- 
ness  one  of  the  Police  Commissioners.  John 
McClave.  He  could  not  stand  the  fire,  broke 
down  completely,  resigned  his  office,  and  left 
the  city.  His  secretary  followed  his  example. 
Proof  showed  clearly  that  money  had  been 
paid  for  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
policemen,  and  that  bribes  had  been  paid  to 
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police  captains,  sergeants,  and  wardrnen,  as 
they  were  then  called,  for  permission  to  con- 
tinue various  illegal  trades  within  their  dis- 
tricts. Four  captains  and  a  number  of  ser- 
geants and  wardrnen  were  tried  before  the 
Police  Commissioners  for  the  offenses  thus 
disclosed.  The  evidence  which  the  Commit- 
tee had  obtained  was  given,  and  they  were 
dismissed  from  the  force.  ( )ne  of  these  cap- 
tains was  afterwards  indicted  and  convicted 
of  bribery,  was  sentenced  to  three  years  and 
nine  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
$-1,000.  One  police  captain  admitted  that 
he  had  paid  $15,000  for  his  appointment  as 
captain.  This  testimony  of  his  led  to  an  at- 
tempt by  his  superior  officers  to  remove  him  ; 
but  the  Committee  insisted  upon  the  promise 
of  immunity  to  witnesses  which  they  had 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  captain  accordingly  was  restored  to  his 
place.  The  evidence  was  so  clear  that  it 
produced  a  great  change  —  I  might  well  say 
a  revolution  —in  public  sentiment. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  without  distinction 
of  party  was  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
a  Committee  of  Seventy  was  appointed,  and 
it  nominated  William  L.  Strong  for  Mayor 
and  John  W.  Goff  for  Recorder. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert  made  the  following 
statement  respecting  Mr.  Goff  : 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  organization 
should  object  to  Mr.  Goff.  Even  Tammany 
should  feel  grateful  to  him.  If  a  man  comes  to 
your  house,  which  is  infected  with  a  deadly 
pestilence,  and  cleans  out  the  house,  disinfects 
it  and  makes  it  habitable,  you  would  be  very 
ungrateful  indeed  if  you  did  not  say,  Thank 
you.  I  think  Tammany  should  feel  grateful  to 
Mr.  Goff. 

"  HIGHER  UP  " 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  terrible  cir- 
culars which  the  Committee  distributed  among 
the  voters  was  the  story  of  a  Russian  widow 
named  ITrchittel.  She  had  started  a  little 
store  in  Ridge  Street  in  which  she  sold  cigars 
and  tobacco.  She  was  blackmailed  by  police 
detectives,  arrested,  and  taken  to  court.  Her 
trial  took  place  without  any  professional 
assistance  to  her,  and  without  her  being 
able  to  understand  a  word  of  the  testimony 
of  the  two  perjured  witnesses  against  her. 
Her  children  were  taken  from  her  and  her 
business  was  destroyed.  It  was  an  evil  day 
for  the  Tammany  Hall  Democracy  when  it 
tolerated  such  crimes  as  these. 
.  The  following  extract  from  the  testimony 
of  a  merchant  who  had  been  blackmailed  by 
the  wardrnen  is  illuminating : 


Q.  Did  any  of  the  wardrnen  who  collected 
your  sidewalk  rent  tell  you  how  the  money  was 
fliv  ided  ? 

A.  There  was  something  said  on  that  subject 

once. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  Committee  about  that  con- 
versation. 

A.  Once  when  1  paid  a  wardman  six  months' 
rent  1  said  to  him  :  "  You  must  be  getting  pretty 
rich  if  all  my  neighbors  pay  as  I  do."  He  said: 
"  Oh,  my,  1  don't  get  any  of  this.  I  hand  this 
to  the  captain."  "Well,"  said  I,  "then  the 
captain  must  be  getting  pretty  rich."  He  said, 
"  No,  the  captain  gets  none  of  this,  or,  anyway , 
only  his  percentage.    It  goes  higher." 

"  The  inspector  then  ?"'  said  I.  "  No,"  said  he, 
"higher." 

"What!"  said  1.  "Higher  brings  it  to  the 
Superintendent."'    "  No,"  said  he,  "higher.'" 

Then  said  I,  "Why,  that  takes  us  to  the 
Commissioners."    "  No,"  said  he,  "higher."1 

Then  said  I,"  There's  nothing  but  the  Grand 
Boss  of  all." 

I  hen  he  said  :  "  You  are  getting  hot  now." 

Strong  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  45.187. 
His  administration  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
During  his  administration  the  consolidation 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond into  one  city  took  place.  The  first 
election  for  Mayor  for  the  Greater  New 
York  took  place  in  1897.  The  Independ- 
ents nominated  Seth  Low  for  Mayor.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  Republicans  would  unite 
with  us.  but  this  they  refused  to  do  and 
nominated  an  Independent  candidate.  This 
made  the  way  clear  for  a  Tammany  success, 
and  the  Hall  nominated  Van  Wyck.  He 
had  a  plurality  of  82.547  over  Low.  If  all 
the  vote  for  the  anti-Tammany  candidates 
had  been  combined  on  one  candidate,  Mr. 
Low  would  have  had  a  majority  of  41.099. 

CROKER   UNITES   THE   BAD  MEN   AND  THE 
"  RESPECTABLES  " 

Meanwhile  John  Kelly  had  ceased  to  be 
the  head  of  Tammany  Hall  and  had  passed 
away.  Richard  Croker  succeeded  him.  He 
showed  a  skill  in  uniting  the  worst  elements 
in  New  York  and  in  attracting  the  support  of 
many  good  citizens  which  has  never  been 
equaled  except  by  William  M.  Tweed. 

The  Van  Wyck  administration  was  not  in 
some  respects  as  bad  as  that  of  Grant  and 
Gilroy,  but  it  was  more  arbitrary.  It  revived 
the  practice  of  levying  tribute  on  illegal  resorts 
and  using  the  proceeds  to  enrich  political 
leaders  and  maintain  the  organization.  But 
Van  Wyck  ran  upon  a  snag  in  the  Police 
Department.  John  MeCullagh  was  Acting 
Chief  of  Police  and  was  not  removable  by 
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the  Mayor.  He  continued  to  enforce  the 
law  against  gambling,  pool-selling,  and  dis- 
reputable houses.  The  endeavors  of  the 
managers  of  these  resorts  to  secure  protec- 
tion by  the  payment  of  tribute  were  rejected 
by  him. 

WIDE  OPEN  UNDER  DEVERY 

He  undertook  to  suppress  a  pool-room  in 
which  William  S.  Devery  was  interested. 
One  of  the  Commissioners  ordered  McCul- 
lagh to  transfer  tc  another  district  the  officer 
who  had  done  this.  This  McCullagh  refused 
to  do.  Thereupon  the  Mayor  promptly 
removed  the  two  Police  Commissioners 
who  had  refused  to  vote  for  McCullagh's 
removal,  appointed  in  their  stead  two  pliant 
tools  who  joined  with  the  Tammany  Com- 
missioners, removed  McCullagh,  and  ap- 
pointed Devery  Acting  Chief  of  Police. 

Croker  testified  before  a  subsequent  com- 
mittee of  investigation.  "  I  did  all  I  could  for 
Devery."  With  him  in  office  the  city  ran 
wide  open. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1900,  the  Grand 
Jury  made  the  following  presentment : 

We  do  charge  and  present  that  in  their  rela- 
tions to  these  places  [disorderly  houses],  the 
officials  of  the  police,  from  the  roundsmen  up 
to  the  Commissioners,  are  guilty  of  criminal 
ignorance  and  criminal  negligence.  The  root 
of  the  evil  is  not  so  much  in  the  gambling  or 
pool-selling  or  policy-playing,  or  in  the  disorderly 
re'sorts,  as  it  is  in  the  system  of  police  adminis- 
tration, which  either  blindly  or  corruptly  permits 
open  and  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  to  go 
unpunished  and  unchecked.  The  inference  is 
unavoidable  that  the  neglect  and  the  blindness 
(under  the  present  police  system)  are  due,  not 
to  lack  of  intelligence  or  knowledge,  but  to 
some  direct  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
places. 

In  October,  1900,  Franklin  Mathews  pub- 
lished in  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  the  result  of 
an  investigation  he  had  made  on  the  East 
Side,  largely  in  the  Tenth  Ward.  The  infamy 
of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  at  that  time 
was  far  worse  than  anything  that  has  since 
developed,  and  cannot  be  here  described. 

THE   POLICE  AND  ELECTIONS 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Croker  had  undertaken 
to  renew  the  practice  of  controlling  elections 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Police 
Department.  Devery  s  reputation  was  such 
that  when  he  was  made  Chief  of  Police  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  inter- 
fere, and  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Elections  in  Greater 
New  York,  which  was  called  the  Metropolitan 
Election  District.    To  this  office  McCullagh 


was  appointed.  He  made  diligent  investiga- 
tion of  the  voters  in  many  of  thet- districts 
in  which  fraudulent  voting  was  anticipated. 
He  examined  the  registry  lists  and  instituted 
rigorous  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of 
those  persons  who  were  registered.  It  be- 
came well  understood  that  the  State  authori- 
ties would  be  an  obstacle  to  fraudulent  voting. 
Mr.  Croker  did  not  intend  that  this  inter- 
ference should  go  on  without  opposition. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  Oc  tober  he 
publicly  declared  to  the  reporters  :  "  I  advise 
all  Democrats  to  go  to  the  polling-places  on 
election  night,  count  noses,  and  see  that  they 
get  counted.  If  the  vote  does  not  tally,  let 
them  go  in  and  pull  out  the  fellows  in  chat 
I  want  to  have  you  print  this." 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  November  4, 
Devery  followed  up  this  proclamation  by 
issuing  the  following  order  : 

To  all — Tactics  and  methods  of  intimidation 
perpetrated  upon  respectable  citizens  who  have 
been  one  year  in  the  State,  four  months  in  any 
of  the  four  counties  of  New  York  City,  namely, 
New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond,  who 
have  resided  thirty  days  in  an  election  district, 
and  who  are  legal  voters,  by  John  McCullagh, 
Superintendent  of  Elections,  will  not  be  toler- 
ated or  permitted  by  the  Police  Department '.  and 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  department  will 
give  all  complaints  touching  on  such  matters 
their  special  attention,  and  will  instruct  the 
members  of  their  commands  to  use  all  means 
within  their  power  to  protect  the  honest  right 
and  franchise  of  all  citizens  on  election  day. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  then  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  he  at  once  notified  the 
Mayor  that  he  would  hold  him  responsible 
for  any  disorder,  violence,  or  fraud  resulting 
from  "either  the  action  or  the  inaction  of 
Devery."  The  Mayor  thereupon  directed 
Devery  to  withdraw  the  order,  and  it  was 
withdrawn. 

THF.  CHURCHES  AND  POLICE  CORRUPTION 

During  all  these  political  campaigns  relig- 
ious people  had  not  been  indifferent  to  the 
social  conditions  of  the  city.  In  many  wards 
from  which  the  old  residents  had  removed 
mission  churches  were  organized  and  did 
effective  work  for  righteousness.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  established  a  mission  at  130 
Stanton  Street,  in  the  crowded  Tenth  Ward. 
Bishop  Potter  lived  there  for  some  time. 
The  missionary  in  charge,  the  Rev.  Robert 
L.  Paddock,  remonstrated  against  the  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  was  insulted  by  the  captain  of  police  of 
the  precinct.  Bishop  Potter  took  up  the 
cause  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
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Mayor,  in  compliance  with  a  vote  of  the 
convention  of  the  diocese  : 

But  the  thing  that  is  of  consequence,  sir,  is 
that  when  a  minister  of  religion  and  a  resident 
in  a  particular  neighborhood,  whose  calling  and 
character,  experience  and  truthfulness  are  alike 
widely  and  abundantly  recognized,  goes  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  police  in  his  district  to 
appeal  to  them  for  the  protection  of  the  youn^, 
Ihe  innocent,  and  the  defenseless  against  the 
leprous  harpies  who  are  hired  as  runners  and 
touters  for  the  lowest  and  most  infamous  dens 
of  vice,  he  is  met,  not  only  with  contempt 
and  derision,  but  with  the  coarsest  insult  and 
obloquy. 

I  affirm  that  such  a  virtual  safeguarding  of 
vice  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  burning 
shame  to  any  decent  and  civilized  community 
and  an  intolerable  outrage  upon  those  whom  it 
especially  and  pre-eminently  concerns.  I  am 
not,  1  beg  to  say,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  vice  in  a  great  city  is  practically  an 
inevitable  condition  of  the  life  in  such  a  com- 
munity.   I  am  not  demanding  that  vice  shall  be 

stamped  out  "  by  the  police  or  any  other  civil 
authority.  That  is  a  task  which  would  demand 
for  its  achievement  a  race  of  angels  and  not  of 
men. 

But  1  approach  you,  sir,  to  protest  with  all 
my  power  against  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
vice  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  shielded  and  en- 
couraged, by  those  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to 
repress  and  discourage  it,  and  in  the  name  of 
insulted  youth  and  innocence  of  young  girls 
and  their  mothers,  who,  though  living  under 
conditions  often  of  privation  and  the  hard 
struggle  for  a  livelihood,  have  in  them  every 
instinct  of  virtue  and  purity  that  are  the  orna- 
ments of  any  so-called  gentlewoman  of  the  land. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  Mr. 
York",  was  obliged  to  admit  publicly  on  the 
17th  of  November : 

There  is  no  use  mincing  matters.  If  places 
are  running  openly  on  the  East  Side,  or  on  any 
side  of  this  city,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  captain  of 
the  precinct.  They  cannot  run  openly  without 
his  assistance.  ...  It  is  true,  as  you  say  ;  it 
stands  to  reason,  when  a  vile  place  is  running 
so  openly  day  after  day  that  every  passer-by 
knows  what  it  is  and  can  go  in  without  any 
trouble,  that  the  captain  is  getting  some  con- 
sideration for  letting  this  thing  go  on. 

PUBLIC  INDIGNATION 

Then,  again,  our  citizens  adopted  the  old 
and  well-tried  method  of  a  public  meeting  to 
express  indignation  and  organize  for  reform. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  ex-Mayor 
Hewitt.  He  referred  at  the  outset  to  a 
Committee  of  Investigation  that  had  been 
appointed  by  Tammany  Hall : 

The  incident  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
committee,  commonly  called  the  Purity  Com- 
mittee, which  is  now  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  city  on  the  part  of  Tammany  Hall  was 
either  called  by  what  the  Bishop  said  or  by  the 
intimation  that  he  was  going  to  take  action  in 


consequence  of  the  Diocesan  Convention.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall 
spoke  out  and  the  Committee  was  appointed,  it 
was  the  first  confession,  so  far  as  I  know,  which 
came  from  the  governing  power  of  the  city  that 
they  knew  there  was  anything  wrong.  Every- 
body else  was  aware  of  it.  But  two  years  ago 
reform  was  sent  to  hell  by  a  leading  official  of 
the  administration,  and  there  reform  seems  to 
have  remained  for  two  years. 

Reform  has  been  undergoing  the  punishment 
which  Tammany  Hall  thought  it  deserved.  If 
reform  reappears  from  the  purgatorial — to  use  a 
very  mild  phrase — from  the  purgatorial  condi- 
tions to  which  it  was  assigned,  it  was  because 
the  head  of  Tammany  Hall  thought  it  was  time 
to  let  up  a  little  on  reform  and  bring  it  out 
where  it  might  have  a  little  relief  from  the  tor- 
tures under  which  it  has  been  suffering. 

Both  Mayor  Hewitt  and  Joel  B.  Erhardt, 
who  had  been  a  Commissioner,  spoke  of  the 
evils  that  flowed  from  the  bi-partisan  police 
commission.  Dr.  Paddock  declared  that 
immediately  upon  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Potter's  letter  the  district  Tammany  Hall 
leader,  Martin  Engel,  the  Assemblyman 
Isidore  Cohen,  and  the  Senator  Timothy  D. 
Sullivan  offered  to  close  up  the  disreputable 
houses  in  the  district,  and  they  were  closed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  But  he  added : 
"It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  in  a  very 
few  days  they  were  opened  up  again."  He 
spoke  of  the  danger  to  which  witnesses  were 
exposed.  ki  I  can  give  you  instances  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  put  out  of  their 
homes,  whose  very  shops  have  been  closed, 
and  whose  livelihood  has  been  endangered 
because  they  have  been  willing  to  testify."' 

SHAME  AND  DISGRACE 

At  this  meeting  a  Committee  of  Fifteen 
was  appointed.  One  of  its  first  tasks  was  to 
petition  the  Legislature  to  abolish  the  Police 
Board.  Governor  Roosevelt  recommended 
this  in  his  usual  forcible  manner.  The  Act 
was  passed.  It  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  Commissioner  of  Police. 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  appointed  to  this  office 
Michael  C.  Murphy,  who  had  the  effrontery, 
after  all  that  had  happened,  to  appoint  Devery 
as  his  deputy. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  pro- 
cured the  indictment  of  the  keepers  of  many 
gambling  and  disreputable  houses  and  of 
police  officers  charged  with  extortion. 

The  entire  want  of  sympathy  that  Mr. 
Croker  and  Commissioner  Murphy  had  for 
these  attempts  to  rid  the  city  of  its  greatest 
shame  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  when 
Glennon,  Shields,  and  Dwyer.  of  the  infamous 
Tenderloin  district,  were  arrested  on  warrants 
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charging  them  with  willful  neglect  of  duty 
and  were  indicted  on  the  22d  of  August, 
Murphy  went  through  the  form  of  suspending 
them  from  duty,  but  Devery  remonstrated  and 
the)  were  at  once  restored  to  duty  and  pay. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of 
this  campaign  was  a  raid  that  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  my  friend  Edward 
Sandford,  the  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
upon  the  "  Webster  Hotel,"  as  it  was  called, 
in  East  Fifteenth  Street.  Police  Captain 
Glennon,  who  was  an  active  Tammany  poli- 
tician, was  found  in  the  back  room  of  the 
first  floor  talking  in  a  friendly  manner  with 
the  woman  who  kept  the  place.  When  the 
raiders  entered,  he  was  naturally  much  sur- 
prised. 

Meanwhile  Devery  was  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  compel  policemen  to  continue  the 
business  of  blackmailing.  When  a  man 
named  O'Neill  refused  to  carry  it  on,  Devery 
openly  insulted  and  abused  him.  Devery 
■was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  and  using 
his  official  position  as  a  means  of  oppression. 
To  counter  this  thrust  he  made  a  charge  of 
insubordination  against  O'Neill,  and  induced 
Murphy  to  dismiss  the  patrolman.  In  all 
this  infamous  career  Devery  seemed  to  have 
the  continued  support  of  the  Mayor.  Not 
even  in  the  days  of  Tweed  was  there  such 
vulgar  insolence  and  brutality  as  Devery 
showed  in  his  position  of  First  Deputy,  and 
we  never  had  a  Mayor  in  my  time  to  whom 


such  brutality  and  insolenc  e  seemed  sr.  con. 
genial  as  they  did  to  Robert  A.  Van  Wyc.k. 

Thus  have  I  told  the  Story  of  Tammany 
Hall  as  a  political  organization  for  fifty  years. 
The  administrations  of  McClellan  and  Gaynor 
are  so  fresh  in  the  public  mind  and  will  be 
canvassed  so  full)-  in  the  approaching  cam- 
paign that  I  need  not  speak  of  them.  But 
justice  requires  me  to  add  that  in  this  same 
organization  whose  misdeeds  I  have  told 
there  have  been  many  upright  men  who  have 
sincerely  believed  that  more  good;  on  the 
whole,  could  be  accomplished  and  more  evil 
prevented  by  membership  in  the  organization 
than  by  fighting  it.  One  of  them.  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  was  renominated  and  elected  unani- 
mously as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1900  ;  another,  Judge  James  A.  O'Gorman, 
is  now  United  States  Senator  from  New  York. 
No  society  that  is  wholly  bad  can  long  endure. 
It  is  the  good  qualities  of  men  like  these,  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  its  members, 
that  have  given  to  Tammany  Hall  many  of 
its  victories.  Dissensions  among  its  adver- 
saries have  also  been  its  effective  allies.  By 
repeated  struggles  the  independent  citizens 
of  New  York,  who  realiy  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  have  already  improved  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  our  imperial  New  York. 
It  is  for  us  to  remember  still  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  honest  and  efficient 
government,  as  well  as  of  liberty. 


WHAT  ABOUT  TEXT-BOOKS? 

BY  CHARLES   H.  THURBER 


WHATEVER  else  foreign  visitors 
find  to  criticise  in  our  school  sys- 
tem, they  always  praise  our  text- 
books. Our  teachers  are  so  used  to  having 
good  books  at  their  command  that  they  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  German 
or  the  Englishman  who  sees  our  school-books 
marvels  that  such  good  things  can  be.  They 
are  no  part  of  his  working  world. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  trained  English 
observer  ofi  the  importance  and  excellence  of 
our  school-books  : 

The  method  of  actual  teaching  in  American 
schools  differs  much  from  that  in  use  in  England. 
It  centers  in  the  text-book.  Nothing  strikes  an 
English  teacher  more  forcibly  on  first  listening 


to  lessons  in  American  schools  than  the  impor- 
tant place  the  text-book  takes.  .  .  .  The  success 
of  the  method  is  aided  in  America  by  several 
conditions,  as  yet  rare  in  England.  First,  the 
text-books  there  are  much  better  than  ours.  .  .  . 
Often  a  teacher  in  England  cannot  make  her 
pupils  depend  on  themselves  for  getting  up  a 
subject,  because  the  only  text-book  that  can  be 
afforded  is  meager  or  even  obsolete,  and  she  is 
the  only  person  who  has  access  to  a  really 
good  book.  (Burtsall :  "  Education  of  Girls  in 
America.") 

Those  who  know,  in  every  land,  agree  that 
the  schools  of  these  United  States  have  the 
best  text-books  on  earth. 

Best,  not  cheapest.  But  do  we  want  the 
cheapest  ?    If  we  do.  perhaps  we  can  get 
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them,  though  we  may  not  be  able  quite  to 
equal  the  Chinese  in  that  unless  we  let  in  the 
<  hinaman  to  do  the  work.  To  give  equal 
privileges  to  all  the  people  has  been,  and  is, 
the  ideal  under  whose  inspiration  the  citizens 
of  this  Republic  cheerfully  contribute  nearly 
five  hundred  million  dollars  yearly  to  the 
support  of  our  public  schools.  No  other 
nation  begins  to  spend  so  much  as  we  do  for 
education.  Yet,  according  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  (Report, 
1911,  Vol.  II,  p.  xxxiii).  the  expenditure  in 
1910  for  text-books  and  other  instruction 
supplies  in  the  common  schools  was  just  over 
six  million  dollars,  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount  expended  lor  schools. 
Taking  high  schools  with  common  schools, 
the  expenditure  for  text-books  per  pupil  is 
between  sixty  and  seventy-five  cents  a  year, 
and  the  total  not  far  from  twelve  million 
dollars  a  year.  This,  while  not  a  very  targe 
sum  in  these  days,  does  sound  rather  large, 
after  all,  for  the  school-book  business  of  this 
country,  until  you  stop  to  remember  that 
there  are  some  twenty  million  children  in  the 
public  schools  and  more  than  a  hundred  firms 
publishing  text-books,  not  reckoning  a  multi- 
tude of  small  concerns  that  publish  a  few 
books  and  get  each  some  share  of  the  busi- 
ness. Chewing-gum  costs  us  more  than  text- 
books. 

People  do  not  know  these  facts,  so  that 
every  now  and  then  a  "  reformer "  gets  a 
hearing  when  he  starts  after  the  "  School 
Book  Trust,  a  powerful  and  arrogant  com- 
bination which  is  taking  out  of  the  education 
of  American  youth  all  the  private  toll  that 
can  be  obtained."  Sometimes  the  reformer 
is  honest  but  misinformed ;  sometimes  he 
certainly  has  his  own  ax  to  grind,  it  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  State  Printing  Office  which 
can  be  made  to  furnish  jobs  for  a  multitude 
of  the  faithful.  California  tried  this  plan  for 
many  years,  and  of  the  results  the  San  Fran- 
cisco "  Chronicle"  said,  January  17,  1911 : 

The  books  when  printed  at  the  State  Print- 
ing Office  and  sold  at  cost  are  carrying  much 
higher  prices  than  precisely  the  same  books 
are  being  sold  for  to  pupils  in  other  States. 

"  Precisely  the  same  books  "  were  in  this 
case  not  precisely  the  same,  for  though  Cali- 
fornia rented  the  plates  of  its  books  from  the 
publishers  who  owned  them,  and  therefore 
had  the  same  words  on  the  pages,  paper, 
presswork,  and  binding  were  all  inferior  to 
the  work  turned  out  by  the  publishers  them- 
selves.    Kansas  is  :  now,  apparently,  to  try 


the  same  experiment,  urged  on  by  the  cry 
that  it  will  save  the  people  of  the  State  over 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Now 
Kansas  has  uniform.  State-adopted  books,  has 
had  them  for  jears,  and  a  very  accurate  rec- 
ord of  the  actual  sales  of  text-books  in 
Kansas  is  available.  The  fact  is  that  text- 
books for  the  common  schools  have  cost 
Kansas  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  annually.  Now  to  save  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  something 
which  costs  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  is  a  task  which  would  appall 
most  of  us — outside  of  Kansas. 

To  be  called  a  trust  when  you  are  a  trust 
is  bad  enough,  but  when  you  are  not  a  trust, 
and  have  no  chance  of  becoming  one,  it  calls 
for  the  cry,  "  Fair  play,  gentlemen."  Whether 
there  ever  was  a  school-book  trust  or  not, 
there  certainly  is  none  to-day,  nor  has  there 
been  for  many  years.  You  will  find  on  file 
in  Texas,  as  required  by  the  law  of  that  State, 
where  there  is  a  uniform,  State-adopted  list 
of  text-books,  affidavits  from  all  the  school- 
book  publishers  who  bid  for  business,  each 
stating  that  that  particular  firm  is  not  con- 
nected either  directly  or  indirectly  with  a 
trust.  But  you  may  not  put  your  faith  in 
affidavits.  These  affidavits,  however,  are 
backed  by  bonds  so  large,  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  each  book  adopted, 
that  no  firm  would  think  of  forfeiting  them, 
and  the  law  states  that  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  shall  bring  suit  and  collect  the 
full  amount  of  the  bond  in  case  any  affidavit 
is  found  to  be  false.  When  the  bids  were 
opened  in  Austin  last  September,  forty-nine 
publishers  were  competing  for  State  business 
under  the  stringent  requirements  of  the  law. 
Texas  has  a  record  for  knowing  what  to  do 
with  trusts,  yet  at  least  forty-nine  text-book 
publishers  are  shown  by  the  official  records, 
open  to  all  men,  to  be  at  peace  with  Texas. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  adduce  further 
proof  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  school- 
book  trust. 

Those  inside  the  school-book  business 
believe  it  is  improving  in  many  ways.  The 
books  are  very  much  better  than  they  were — 
any  one  can  prove  this  by  comparing  the 
best  text-books  of  to-day  with  the  best  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago ;  and,  while  the  cost  of 
production  has  increased,  the  actual  selling 
price  shows,  on  the  average,  a  decrease  of 
more  than  ten  per  cent  in  twenty-five  years. 
A  generation  ago  the  price  of  a  large  geog- 
raphy was  two  dollars  ;  to-day  a  very  much 
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better  book  of  the  same  grade  sells  for  not 
more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 
The  personnel  of  the  business  has  probably 
improved  ;  certainly  it  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  any  other  line  of  business!  what- 
ever. Most  of  those  in  the  business  are  col- 
lege educated,  many  have  had  successful 
teaching  experience,  and  not  a  few  have  held 
high  positions  in  school  work. 

The  making  of  text-books  is  a  fine  art 
which  few  master.  That,  in  a  word,  explains 
why  one  book  is  better  than  another.  If  I 
wrote  poetry,  no  magazine  of  standing  would 
print  it  if  I  paid  for  it ;  but  with  Kipling  it  is 
different.  So  with  those  who  aspire  to  write 
school-books ;  one  lacks  style,  another  rides 
a  hobby,  a  third  lacks  a  wide  enough  experi- 
ence, and  many  lack  the  requisite  scholarship. 
When  a  text-book  publisher  has  a  series  of 
books  that  have  been  tested  and  not  found 
wanting — and  be  sure  that  it  has  taken  years 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  much  money 
ventured,  and  much  lost  in  unsuccessful 
experiments — he  still  has  before  him  ever- 
present  troubles  and  expenses  that  no  other 
publisher  dreams  of,  for  a  text-book  must  be 
kept  up  to  date  all  the  time.  Every  history 
that  touches  modern  times  must  have  some- 
thing added  to  it  every  year.  Every  map  of 
Africa  must  be  changed  on  account  of  the 
Boer  War,  China  must  be  made  a  republic 
wherever  it  is  mentioned  in  any  book,  Tripoli 
must  be  made  a  part  of  Italy,  and  what 
changes  the  Balkan  War  will  bring  on  we  can 
begin  to  imagine.  The  United  States  Census 
every  ten  years  costs  the  text-book  publisher, 
especially  the  geography  publisher,  more  in 
proportion  than  it  costs  the  Government. 
Between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  a  single  year,  after  the 
census  returns  began  to  come  out,  by  one 
publishing  house  in  correcting  the  plates  of 
one  series  of  geographies,  this  without  count- 
ing the  loss  of  stock  that  had  to  be  destroyed. 
Moreover,  the  first  cost  of  text-books  is 
vastly  greater  than  that  of  any  other  books, 
first  cost  meaning  the  cost  of  setting  the  type, 
making  the  electrotype  plates,  and  the  illus- 
trations and  maps  where  these  are  required — ■ 
and  no  other  books  use  maps  and  illustra- 
tions so  abundantly.  The  cost  of  maps  for  a 
series  of  geographies  may  be  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  entire  first  cost  of  such  a 
series  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  first  cost  of  a  primer  runs  from  two  to 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  is  always  a  large 
sum  because  of  the  numerous  pictures,  for 


which  the  best  illustrators  mu:->t  be  employed. 
Compare  these  prices  with  that  of  the  ordi 
nary  novel,  whose  first  cost  will  hardly  exceed 
six  hundred  dollars  and  ma}-  be  less,  yet  the 
selling  price  of  the  novel  is  from  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  and  the  primer  sells  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  cents  ! 

Without  any  necessity  for  text-book  pub- 
lishers to  go  up  and  down  the  land  in 
an  effort  to  increase  the  variety  of  boohs 
called  for,  the  variety  does  increase,  and 
rapidly,  because  education  itself  is  developing 
rapidly.  New  subjects  are  being  added  to 
the  course  of  study,  and  not  many  of  the  old 
ones  are  dropping  out  of  sight.  Twenty 
years  ago  who  ever  heard  of  agriculture  as  a 
school  subject  ?  The  phrase  "  vocational 
training "  had  not  been  minted  ;  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  even  physiology 
and  hygiene  were  scarcely  on  the  educational 
horizon.  To-day  the  schools  call,  not  for 
one  text-book  in  agriculture,  but  for  six  at 
least,  and  no  one  knows  at  this  writing  just 
how  far-reaching  a  revolution  vocational 
training  is  destined  to  work  in  our  school 
system.  Ask  the  leaders  in  any  of  these  new 
fields  what  they  need  imperatively  and  at 
once,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  will  say 
text-books.  There  are  as  yet  almost  no 
teachers  specially  trained  for  some  of  these 
newer  lines,  but  with  a  good  book  a  teacher 
who  is  not  a  specialist  can  get  good  results, 
while  without  the  book  he  is  almost  helpless. 
I  don't  know  who  can  write  these  books,  and 
I  wish  I  did.  The  text-book  publisher  with 
ideals  of  service — and  there  are  such — is  con- 
stantly perplexed  at  the  demands  on  both  his 
intellectual  and  financial  resources  by  the  rapid 
development  of  the  field  of  school  activities. 

Much  might  be  said,  much  has  been  said, 
about  the  various  ways  in  which  the  book 
gets  from  the  printing  office  to  the  pupil's 
hand.  Here  again  the  publisher  follows  the 
public.  If  the  community  adopts  the  plan  of 
furnishing  text-books  free,  a  very  good  plan, 
or  leaves  the  parents  to  purchase  the  books, 
or  if  a  State  adopts  a  uniform  series  of  books, 
the  publisher  has  the  choice  of  doing  no  busi- 
ness or  doing  it  in  the  way  prescribed.  And 
while  as  a  matter  of  convenience  the  pub- 
lisher may  like  one  way  better  than  another, 
he  must  adapt  his  methods  to  any  reasonable 
requirements.  Unreasonable  requirements 
are  never  made  by  reasonable  men  when  they 
know  the  facts. 

To  see  ourselves  again  as  others  see  us  we 
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may  quote  Professor  Mark,  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Manchester,  England,  in  his  book, 
'•  Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  Ameri- 
can Education 

Publisher  and  editor  are  an  important  tiers 
t'/tr/  in  the  educational  community  of  which  the 
children  are  the  noblesse  and  the  educators  the 
professional  class.  The  large  publishing  firms 
of  America  have  upon  their  staff  experienced 
educationists  who  are  capable  alike  of  judging 
the  tendencies  and  demands  of  the  hour  and  of 
forestalling  .  .  .  demands  for  something  in  ad- 
vance of  immediate  needs.  Text-book  compa- 
nies are,  therefore,  a  possible  factor  in  educa- 
tional advance.  .  .  .  Special  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  way  in  children's  literature,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  even  more  important,  a  genera- 
tion of  writers  is  springing  up  whose  talents  are 
flowing  out  in  this  direction  and  producing 
brightly  written  children's  books,  which  are 
well  illustrated  and  attractively  bound. 

This  means  that  there  is  in  our  country  an 
open  door  which  under  present  conditions 
will  be  kept  open  to  authors  and  would-be 


authors,  furnishing  an  incentive  for  hundreds 
of  teachers  to  keep  at  work  in  devising  new 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  shaping  up  mate- 
rial for  possible  text-books,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  making  a  live  instead 
of  a  dead  educational  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  claim  perfection  for 
our  text-books  and  their  publishers  any  more 
than  for  anything  else  on  this  imperfect 
earth.  P>ut  it  does  seem  fair  to  claim  that  the 
text-book  business  is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
educational  system,  that  the  authors  of  our 
text-books — a  roll  of  honor  containing  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  our  most  respected 
scholars  and  teachers — have  done  and  are 
doing  a  great  service  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion and  to  the  schools,  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  text-books  are  competing  as  keenly 
as  any  class  of  business  men  ever  competed, 
from  which  competition  results  a  higher 
quality  of  books  every  year. 


THE  HEIRS  OF  FATE 

BY   LUCY  PRATT 


MISS  MATILDA  MORSE  was  going 
back  to  Massachusetts.  She  had 
a  discontented  notion  that  one  of 
the  primary  objects  of  her  short  sojourn  in 
the  South  had  not  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. This  matter  of  racial  impression 
was  such  an  illusive  thing,  especially  with  the 
children,  and  it  was  the  children  that  had 
particularly  interested  her.  But  now  she 
was  going  back,  feeling  perhaps  more  at  sea 
in  regard  to  the  future  possibilities  and  prob- 
abilities for  the  young  Afro- American  than 
she  had  felt  upon  her  arrival. 

She  wandered  out  of  the  Whittier  School 
yard  and  then  turned  and  looked  back.  She 
had  been  watching  classes  of  small  children 
there  most  of  the  afternoon.  But  they  had 
gone  now.  To  be  sure,  there  were  three  or 
four  of  them  still  hopping  about  in  the  big 
yard,  but  the  school  building  was  empty  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

As  Miss  Matilda's  eyes  wandered  in 
thought,  they  stopped  a  moment  on  the  hop- 
ping figures  in  the  big  yard.  Then  she 
retraced  her  steps. 

•  "  Why  do  you  stay  so  late  ?"  she  inquired, 
looking  down  in  a  generally  impersonal  way 
at  the  small  company  before  her.  There 


was  one  there  whom  she  thought  she  knew 
by  name. 

"  Why  do  you  stay  so  late,  Ezekiel  ?"  she 
ventured.    "  Isn't  it  time  to  get  home  ?" 

"  Yas'm — no'm — I  ain'  ?bliged  go  home 
yit,"  came  the  breezy  rejoinder. 

"  No'm.  we  ain'  'bliged  go  home  twell  we 
wants  ter."  agreed  the  others,  harmoniously. 

Miss  Matilda  looked  at  them  with  curi- 
ously combating  expressions  of  countenance. 
Then  she  felt  a  sudden  glow  both  of  hope 
and  resolve. 

"  I  wish  we  might  have  some  little — per- 
haps some  little  game  together,  before  we  go 
home  for  the  night,"  she  suggested.  They 
looked  at  her  in  consternation. 

Yas'm  ;  does  yer  want  ter  play  a  game, 
Miss  Mo'se  ?"  inquired  Ezekiel,  uneasily. 

Miss  Matilda  hesitated. 

M  Well,  perhaps — not  a  game  exactly." 
She  glanced  speculatively  at  the  overhanging 
tree  beside  them.  "  Let's  sit  down  a  mo- 
ment," she  concluded,  recklessly. 

They  looked  uneasy,  not  to  say  doubtful. 

"  Let's  have  a  little  talk  !"  went  on  Miss 
Matilda,  with  both  growing  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  dropping  down,  in  what  might 
have  passed  for  an  almost  careless  manner, 
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on  the  stubbly  grass.  "As  I  was  watching 
you  this  afternoon  I  was  wondering  what 
was  going  to  become  of  you  all,"  she  sug- 
gested, cheerfully. 

Real  alarm  appeared  to  take  possession  of 
them,  just  for  the  moment,  but  Miss  Matilda 
went  on,  soothingly  : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  all  sorts  of  plans  in 
your  heads.  In  some  ways  it  must  be  a  real 
privilege  to  belong  to  your — to  your  race." 

They  were  making  brave  efforts  at  sym- 
pathetic attention,  but  their  glances  were  a 
shade  wild. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  planning,  like  so  many 
others,  to  go  out  and  uplift  your  people  when 
you  are  old  enough."  This  sounded  more 
homelike. 

"  Yas'm,  I'se  gwine  uplif  my  people," 
agreed  Ezekiel  in  smooth,  sure  tones. 

"  I'se  gwine  uplif  my  people,  too !" 

"  I'se  gwine  uplif  my  people,  too  1" 

"  Yas'm,  I'se  gwine  uplif  my  people,  too  1" 

There  was  something  almost  magical  about 
this  swift,  sure  harmony.  Miss  Matilda  fairly 
beamed  on  them.  They  were  the  coming 
generation.  They  were  the  Heirs  of  Fate. 
But  already  they  had  visions  of  reversing 
some  of  fate's  old  decrees.  In  their  hearts 
they  were  already  among  the  chosen  who  should 
lead  their  people  to  the  Promised  Land. 

"  Sit  down — sit  down  !"  urged  Miss  Ma- 
tilda.   She  drew  a  deep,  shivering  breath. 

"  It's  so  encouraging  that  you  feel  that 
way  about  it.  To  uplift  the  ignorant,"  she 
soliloquized.    "  What  a  privilege!" 

"  Yas'm,  cerfnly  mus'  uplif  'em,"  came 
the  pleasant  murmur. 

"  Yer  mus'  uplif  de  culled  people,"  assured 
Ezekiel  again,  with  growing  certainty. 

"  Of  course,  almost  any  race  needs  uplift- 
ing in — in  spots,"  suggested  Miss  Matilda, 
broadly.  "  I  suppose  even  the  white  race 
might  bear  some  uplifting." 

*  Yas'm,  yer  mus'  uplif  de  culled  people, 
'n'  yer  mus'  uplif  de  w'ite  people  too," 
agreed  Ezekiel,  positively  spacious  in  effect. 

"  But,  of  course,  you  are  more  interested 
in  your  own  race,  naturally,"  hinted  Miss 
Matilda,  anxious  to  keep  to  the  main  issue, 
"  and  I  suppose  you  will  find  enough — well, 
enough  ignorance  there  to  keep  you  occu- 
pied," she  encouraged. 

"  Yas'm,  de  culled  people's  ser  ign'rant, 
look  like  sometime  yer  cyan'  sca'cely  do 
nuthin'  wid  'em.  De  w'ite  people's  kine  o' 
ign'rant,  too — sometime."  Universal  sorrow 
still  darkened  his  meditations.    "  W'y,  it's  a 


w'ite  gen 'leman  once  where 's  ser  ign'rant — 
w'y,  he's  ser  ign'rant  he'd  jes'  se'  down  in  a 
cheer  'n'  stay  derc." 

"  He  certainly  couldn't  have  been  very 
bright  to  stay  in  one  spot  all  the  time,"  put 
in  Miss  Matilda,  helpfully. 

"  No'm,  he  cert'nly's  ral  ign'rant." 

"In  what  other  ways  did  he  show  his 
ignorance  ?" 

"  Well,  look  like  he  show  it  in  all  kine  o' 
ways.  W'y,  one  mawnin'  he's  a-settin'  dere 
'bout  breakfus'  time,  'n'  yer  kin  see  he  ain' 
gwine  move  fer  nobody,  nurrer.  'Cuz  co'se 
dey's  cook'n'  breakfus',  'n'  de  lady  where'> 
ma'ied  to  'im,  she's  a-fryin'  poke  chops  on 
de  fiah.  But  she  allays  speak  r'al  pleasant 
to  'im,  too,  so  she  say  dey's  gwine  tas'e  r'al 
good  w'en  dey's  done,  ain'  de)'  ? 

"  Well,  he's  ser  ign'rant,  he  ain'  mek  no 
'sponse,  't  all.  He  look  at  'er  'n'  kine  o' 
smile,  'n'  dat's  all.  So  she  ax  'im  will  he 
watch  'em  fer  a  minute,  w'ile  she  run  out  \\ 
git  some  wood.  So  he  set  dere  in  'is  cheer 
'n'  watch  de  poke  chops. 

"  'N'  dey  'mence  ter  splutter  'n'  jump  a 
liT,  'n'  he  set  dere  a-watchin'  'em,  'n'  dey 
'mence  ter  git  r'al  nice  V  brown,  'n'  he  set 
dere  a-watchin'  'em,  'n'  den  de)-  'mence  ter 
jump  up  a  liT  mo',  'n'  he  set  dere  a-watchin' 
em,  'n'  dey  'mence  a-shootin'  out  liT  spark>. 
'n'  he  set  dere  a-watchin'  'em,  'n'  den  dey 
'mence  ter  cetch  fiah  'n'  blaze  up  on  de 
stove,  'n'  still  he  set  dere  a-watchin'  'em. 

".Co'se  ef  he  ain'  ser  ign'rant  he  wouldn' 
'a'  done  like  dat,  but  he  'member  w'at  she 
say,  'n'  he  set  der  a-watchin'  twell  de  fiah 
'mence  ter  leap'n'  burn  clare  up  fru  de  roof, 
'n'  fall  down  'n'  start  burnin'  up  de  flo\  'n' 
still  he  set  dere  a-watchin'  twell  it  ketch  'is 
feet  'n'  'mence  burnin'  'is  shoes  off.  *n'  still 
he  set  dere  a-watchin'. 

"  But  de  lady  she  come  back  den.  'n'  she 
seen  way  it  wuz,  'n'  she  spoke  awful  quick,  too. 

"  '  I  tole  yer  ter  watch  de  fiah,'  she  say. 

"  'N'  he  ain'  mek  no  'sponse  at  fus'.  but  jes' 
smile  at  'er  'n'  look  down. 

"  '  I  is  watchin'  it,'  he  say. 

'•  Co'se  she's  mad.  'n'  yit  she's  kine  o' 
frighten',  too. 

1  Watchin'  it,'  she  say  :  '  w'y.  vers  afiah, 
man  !'  she  say.  ;  Jes'  looker  yer  feet,  man  V 
she  say. 

Well,  ef  he  ain'  been  ser  ign'rant  he'd  'a' 
start  wo'yin',  'isself,  by  dat  time,  but  he  jes' 
lean  back  r'al  easy  'n'  smile  'n'  look  down  agin. 

•••I  ain'  pertie'ler  'bout  my  feet.'  he 
answer. 
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"  Co'se  she's  s'prise'  at  de  way  he  spoke, 
*n'  she  shown  it,  too.     So  he  smile  at  'er  agin. 

"  •  No,  I  ain'  nuver  cyare  nuth'n'  'bout 
my  feet,'  he  say. 

"  1  Well,  it's  good  thing  yer  ain't,'  she  an- 
swer 'im,  '  'cuz  yer's  los'  'em,  anyway.' 

•  De  fiah  keep  right  on  burnin'  ez  she 
spoke,  'n'  presently  it  'mence  ter  burn  de 
gen'leman's  coat  off. 

11  '  Yer  coat's  afiah,'  she  say,  'n'  he  jes' 
lean  back  easier  'n  befo'. 

'  I  ain'  nuver  cyare  nuth'n'  'bout  my 
coat,'  he  answer  'er. 

'  Well,  'tain'  done  yer  no  good  ef  yer  is,' 
she  answer  'im,  '  'cuz  yer's  lose  it,  anyway.' 

"  Co'se  de  fiah  keep  right  on  burnin',  ez 
she  spoke,  'n'  she  look  up  at  de  roof. 

"  '  I  'spec'  de  roof's  gwine  fall  in  on  yer 
nex','  she  say. 

"  Ef  he  gotten  good  sense,  he'd  seen  she's 
right  'bout  it,  too,  but  he  jes*  lean  back  'n' 
smile  some  mo'. 

"  '  I  guess  'tain'  nuth'n'  gwine  fall  in 
on  me,'  he  say. 

"  'N'  ez  he  spoken  de  words  de  roof  fall 
in  on  'im,  'n'  broke  'is  arms  'n'  'is  laigs  off. 

"  '  Wat  yer  gwine  say  now  ?'  she  ax  'im. 

"  1  Oh,  I  ain'  nuver  cyare  nuth'n'  'bout 
my  arms  'n'  laigs,'  he  answer  'er. 

"  '  Yer's  ser  ign'rant,  dat's  de  reason,  I 
s'pose,'  she  say.  *N'  at  de  ve'y  minute  she 
spoke  some  mo'  o'  de  roof  fall  in — 'n'  knock 
de  gen'leman's  haid  off. 

"  '  Is  yer  kill'  ?'  she  ax  'im. 

•  •  No,  I  ain'  kill','  he  answer. 

"  1  Well,  I  doan'  know  ef  yer  is  or  not,' 
she  say,  '  but  look  ter  me  like  yer's  disable', 
anyhow.' 

"  He  ain'  mak  no  'sponse  to  'er,  'n'  she 
listen.  'N'  den  she  know  it's  de  las'  words 
he's  gwine  speak.  So  she  turn  roun'  ter  go 
out,  'n'  she  look  awful  discou'ge',  too.  'Cuz 
de  las'  words  he  is  speak  mek  'im  look  ser 
ign'rant." 

Miss  Matilda  half  rose,  and  then  she  seated 
herself  once  more. 

"  I  suppose  that — that  circumstance  goes 
to  prove  that  white  people  may  sometimes 
be  very  ignorant,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Yas'm,  sometime,"  agreed  Ezekiel,  "  'n' 
sometime  dey  ain',  nurrer.  W'y,  'twuz  anud- 
der  gen'leman,  anudder  w'ite  gen'leman,  'n' 
he  ain'  nuth'n'  but  learnin?" 

"Oh,  I  see.  That  was  quite  a  different 
case,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Yas'm.  W'y,  he  ain'  nuver  move  ner 
speak  lessen  he  gotten  fo'-five  books  un'er  'is 


arm.  'N'  w'en  he  is  speak,  trouble  is  he 
know  ser  much  he  couldn'  nuver  seem  ter 
stop.  So  dey's  'blige  be  r'al  cyareful  w'at 
dey  ax  'im,  too. 

"  W'y,  one  day  'is  HT  boy  come  in  'n'  ax 
'im  kin  he  go  a-fishin'. 

"  Co'se  'is  books  is  all  pile'  up  eroun'  im 
ser  high  couldn'  nobody  r'ally  see  'im,  'n' 
w'n  he  spoke  couldn'  nobody  r'ally  hyeah  'im 
ve'y  good  nurrer.  So  de  HT  boy  gotten  'im 
a  ladder,  'n'  he  putten  it  up  siden  de  do',  'n' 
climb  up  'n'  se'  down  atop  o'  de  ladder  where 
he  kin  see  'n'  hyeah,  too. 

"  Well,  co'se  de  trouble  wuz,  w'en  de 
gen'leman  start  ter  tell  'im  kin  he  go — w'y, 
de  trouble  wuz  he  gotten  too  much  learnin'. 
So  he  talk  mos'  all  de  mawnin',  twell  it  got- 
ten kine  o'  wea'ysome  fer  de  liT  boy  where 's 
settin'  up  atop  o'  de  ladder  waitin',  'n'  he 
kine  o'  fergit  'isself  'n'  spoke  too. 

"  '  Well,  kin  1 go  V  he  ax. 

"  Co'se  'tain'  no  way  ter  do,  'n'  de  gen'le- 
man tole  'im  he  ain'  show'n'  no  respec',  'n'  ef 
he  wants  ter  go,  w'y,  he  kin  wait  a  minute 
twell  he  kin  tell  'im  kin  he  go. 

"  But  it's  jes'  de  same  trouble  's  befo'. 
He  gotten  too  much  learnin'.  'N'  he  talk 
all  day  'n'  all  night,  'n'  de  liT  boy  kine  o' 
shif  'imself  a  liT  on  de  ladder. 

"  '  Well,  kin  I  go  ?'  he  ax. 

"  Co'se  he  wouldn'  'a'  done  it  ef  'tain' 
gotten  ser  wea'ysome  fer  'im,  'n'  de  gen'le- 
man look  at  'im  r'al  hard. 

"  •  Well,  I'se  gwine  tell  yer  kin  yer  go,  ef 
yer '11  given  me  time  fer  it,'  he  say. 

••  X  '  den  he  start  in  ag'in,  'n'  he  talk 
fer  mos'  a  week,  'n'  de  liT  boy  turn  'isself  a 
liT  on  de  ladder. 

"  But  he  keep  right  on,  'cuz  he  gotten  ser 
much  learnin'  he  cyan'  stop.  'N'  he  talk  all 
summer  'n'  all  winter,  twell  seem  like  it  gotten 
awful  wea'ysome,  'n'  de  ET  boy  kine  o'  risen 
up  on  de  ladder  'n'  given  'isself  a  liT  shek. 

"  '  I  wish  I  ain'  nuver  ax  yer,'  he  say. 

"  Well,  he  knowed  jes'  soon's  he's  spoke 
he  ain'  oughter  'a'  done  it,  'n'  'tain'  done 
'im  no  good  nurrer.  'Cuz  w'at  yer  s'pose  de 
gen'leman  done  ?  W'y,  he  say  ef  dat's  de  way 
he  feel  'bout  it,  ter  jes'  set  dere  a  minute 
twell  he  mek  a  liT  refe'nence  to  'is  books. 

"  'N'  de  liT  boy  stretch  out  'is  laigs,  'n'  de 
gen'leman  mek  a  refe'nence  to  'is  books,  'n' 
den  he  tell  'im,  well,  he's  'cide  'bout  it  now, 
'n'  he  kin  go,  'cuz  dat's  de  way  he  is  'cide  it, 
V  he'll  tell  'im  w'y. 

"  De  HT  boy  stan'  right  up  'n'  turn  clare 
way  roun'  w'en  he  spoke  like  dat,  'n'  den  he 
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se'  down  again.  'N'  de  gen'leman  'mence 
ter  tell  'im  w'y. 

"But  it's  de  same  trouble's  Info",  lie 
gotten  too  much  learnin'.  'N'  de  liT  boy 
set  dere  'n'  listen  twell  he  'mence  feelin' 
kine  o' dull  'n'  ole.  X'  he  kin  see  de  sum- 
mer gwine  out  de  do'  'n'  de  winter  lookin' in 
fru  de  winder — but  he  ain'  move,  he  set 
dere  'n'  listen,  twell  de  winter's  gwine  off 
too,  'n'  de  summer's  lookin'  in  ag'in,  sump'n' 
like  a  smile,  'n'  de  birds  out  yonder 's  a-singin' 
on  de  trees — 'n'  still  he  set  dere  'n'  listen. 
He  ain5  r'ally  move  twell  de  leaves  'mence 
ter  blow  up  'g'inst  de  winder-pane,  'n'  it's  a 
cole  win'  a-hu'yin'  pas'  de  house.  'N' den 
he  knowed  de  winter's  comin'  back.  'N'  de 
BT  boy  stan'  up  'n'  speak. 

" '  I  reckon  I  ain'  cyare  nuth'n'  'bout 
gwine,  anyway,'  he  say.  'N5  he  start  ter 
come  down  de  ladder.  But  seem  like  he 
feel  kine  o'  stiff  'n'  ole.  'N'  time  he  reach 
de  bottom  o'  de  ladder  he  stretch  out  'is 
arms  'n'  'is  laigs,  'n'  look  up  at  de  daid 
leaves  where's  hittin'  'g'inst  de  pane.  'N'  he 
stan'  dere  on  de  flo'  'n'  shiver. 

••  •  Wat  mek  yer  ax  me,  ef  yer  doan' 
wanter  go  V  de  gen'leman  say. 

M  •  1  dunno,'  li'l'  boy  answer,  'n'  he  stretch 
'isself  out  ag'in  'n'  walk  off  by  'isself. 

•  X'  af  dat,  he  ain'  nuver  ax  nobody 
nuth*n'  ag'in.  'Cuz  eve'y  time  he  start  ter, 
he  'members  'bout  de  answers  ter  some  kine 
o'  questions  bein'  ser  long  a-comin' — 'n'  he 
'cide — well,  he  'cide  'tain'  sense  ter  ax  'em." 

'*()f  course,  I  don't  wonder,"  reflected 
Miss  Matilda,  reasonably.  "  Was  this — this 
particular  gentleman  that  you  speak  of, 
supposed  to  be  white,  too  ?" 

•'  Yas,  'm.  'N'  look  like  it's  jes'  de  trouble 
wid  'em.  Sometime  dey  doan'  git  'nough 
learnin'  'n'  sometime  dey  git  too  much.  It's 
jes'  one  man  I  hyeah  'bout  once  where's 
r'ally  gotten  'nough  'n'  yit  not  too  much. 
'Cuz  he  ain't  ign'rant,  'n'  yet  he  ain'  all 
learnin'  nurrer.  He's  jes'  'bout  half  learnin', 
1  reckon.  So  yer'  s'pose  he'd  be  'bout 
right.  'X'  yit  dat's  jes'  de  trouble  wid  'im. 
'Cuz  'counten  only  bein'  half  learnin',  w'y, 
co'se  half  de  time  he  show  it,  'n'  half  de  time 
he  doan't.  So  yer  couldn'  r'ally  depen'  on 
'im.  'Cuz  one  day  he's  all  learnin',  'n'  nex' 
day  he's  jes'  completely  ign'rant.  'N'  eve'y 
time  w'en  dey  wek  up  in  de  mawnin'  dey's 
allays  'blige'  stop  'n'  think  w'at  day  is  it. 
'Cuz  ef  'tain'  de  right  day  fer  'im.  w'y,  den 
*  co'se  it's  de  wrong  day,  'n'  dey  know  dey 
»  cyan'  change  it. 


"  Hut  one  mawnin'  dey  wek  up.  'n'  dey 
seem  ter  be  kine  o'  confuse  'bout  it.  De 
two  li'i'  gyurls  where  'longs  to  im.  dey  ain' 
no  sooner  wek  up  'n'  dey  start  quar'lin'  'bout 
it,  anyway.  'Cuz  dey's  fixin'  fer  a  picnic,  'n' 
co'se  dey  has  ter  know  is  it  de  right  day  fer  it. 
But  dey  got  quar'lin'  ser  bad  dey  mamma  come 
in,  'n' co'se  dey's  'blige'  tell  'er  w'at's  de  matter. 

"  '  Pshaw,'  she  say,  kine  o'  stoppin'  ter 
think  'bout  it,  '  pshaw,  I  cyan'  'member,  my- 
self,' she  say.  'N'  she  look  up  at  de  bird 
where's  settin'  in  de  li'l'  brass  cage  in  de- 
winder,  ez  she  spoke.  De  chil'ren  look  up, 
too,  'n'  den  dey  start  quar'lin'  worse  'n'  befo'. 
'Cuz  co'se  dey  jes'  gotten  de  liT  bird  fer  a 
present,  'n'  co'se  dey  kin  see  ef  it's  de  wrong 
day,  'n'  dey  goes  off  'n'  leaves  dey  papa  by 
'isself,  w'y,  he'll  let  'er  outen  de  li'l'  bra^s 
cage — 'n'  she'll  fly  erway. 

"  So  dey's  cryin',  'n'  de  bird's  a-lookin'  at 
'em,  'n'  singin'  in  de  cage,  'n'  dey  mamma's 
tryin'  ter  'member  is  it  de  right  day  or  ain't 
it,  'n'  jes'  at  dat  ve'y  minute  dey  papa  come  in. 

" '  Hole  on,  now,'  she  say,  '  I'se  gwine  ax 
yer  papa  'bout  it.  'isself.' 

"  So  she  set  righ'  down  'n'  she  look  at  'im. 
'n'  she  say  she's  axin'  fer  a  pu'pose,  but  w'at 
she  wanter  know  is — is  it  de  day  w'en  he 
show  'is  learnin',  or  is  it  de  day  w'en  he's  ser 
ign'rant  yer  cyan'  r'ally  trus'  'im  ? 

"Well,  he  stop  'n'  he  look  back  ez  ef  he's 
studyin'  'bout  it,  too.  'N5  den  he  answer  'n' 
say  w'y,  he  doan'  know,  he  cyan'  'member. 
He  doan'  r'ally  know  which  day  is  it. 

"  'N'  den  de  chil'ren  cry  ag'in.  'n'  de  bird 
look  at  'em  'n'  hop  eroun'  de  li'l'  brass  cage 
'n'  sing  awful  loud,  'n'  dey  papa  rub  'is  ban's 
up  fru  'is  ha'r  'n'  look  like  he  doan'  know 
w'at  ter  do  nex'. 

"  'Hole  on  a  minute.'  he  say.  'n'  he  gotten 
out  a  paper  'n'  pencil  'n  start  wukkin'  it  out. 

"  Dey  stop  cryin'  den.  but  dey  mamma 
spoke. 

"  '  Doan' look  ter  me  like  sense  ter  run  no 
resks,'  she  say,  '  'n'  ef  it's  de  wrong  day  fer  yer. 
yer  couldn'  wuk  it  out  right,  anyway.'  she  say. 

"  He  lay  down  de  pencil  den.  'n'  rub  'is 
ban's  up  fru  'is  ha'r  'g'in. 

"  *  Well,  kin  yer  prove  it's  de  wrong  day  ?' 
he  ax.  *  Ain't  I  ign'rant  yes'erday  ?'  he  ax. 
'Ain't  it  yes'erday  I  eaten  up  my  bes3  hat?' 
he  ax. 

"  *  I  doan'  know,'  she  say.  lookin'  awful  dis- 
cou'ge',  4 1  doan'  know  ef  it's  yes'erday  yer 
eaten  up  yer  bes'  hat  or  not.'  she  say. 

"  De  bird  'mence  ter  hop  'n'  sing  like  she 
gwine  bus'  'erself  den.  'n'  de  chil'ren  'mence 
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ter  cry  ser  loud  couldn't  nobody  hyeah 
11  nth V. 

"  *  Hole  on,  now,'  dey  papa  holier.  '  I 
'members  all  'bout  it  now  !'  he  holler.  '  I 
'members  all  'bout  it  !  Yer  kin  go  !  Yer 
kin  go  off  on  yer  picnic.  It's  de  day  w'en 
I'se  all  learnin'  !' 

"  So  dey  all  uv  'em  jump  up  'n'  laf.  'n' 
nex'  yer  know,  dey  s  gwine  down  de  steps 
wid  dey  bastiks  on  dey  arms.  'N'  de  strange 
thing  wuz,  w'en  he  seen  'em  gwine  erlong 
like  dat,  wid  dey  bastiks  on  dey  arms,  he 
rub  'is  han's  up  fru  'is  ha'r  'gin.  'n'  Stan' 
dere  thinkin'. 

"  '  1  won'er  ef  ['se  mek  a  mistek.'  he  say, 
'n'  de  gate  slam,  'n'  he's  ser  frighten' lie  run 
down  de  steps  'n'  jes  stan'  dere  look  in'. 
'Cuz  he  know  now  he's  mek  a  mistek  'n'  it's 
de  wrong  day. 

** 1  Come  back  !'  he  holler.  '  Come  back  ! 
['se  gwine  turn  de  bird  loose!  Come 
back  !' 

"  But  dey  ain'  hyeah  nuth'n',  'n'  he  run 
back  in  de  house — 'n'  de  bird's  kine  o' 
crouchin'  in  'er  cage.  But  'tain'  mek  no 
diffunce.  He  open  de  do' — 'n'  she  look  at 
'im  ez  ef  fer  help — 'n'  den  she  fly  erway 

"  'N'  he  feel  ser  kine  o'  discou'ge'  w'en  he 
seen  de  li'l'  cage  a-hangin'  dere  empty,  he 
look  eroun'  ez  ef  fer  help,  too — 'n'  den  he 
stab  'isself  in  de  ribs,  'n'  den  he  chop  up  all 
de  furniture,  'n'  den  he  run  outen  de  house 
'n'  down  de  steps,  'n'  den  he  run  off  fas'  s 
he  kin. 

"  'N'  w'en  dey  come  back  in  de  evenin' 
wid  dey  bastiks  on  dey  arms,  'tain'  no  sign 
uv  'im  now'eres,  'n'  all  dey  foun'  wuz  de  li'l' 
brass  cage  a-hangin'  dere  empty — 'n'  a  note 


pin'  up  on  de  gate  where  say  he's  gone  off 
ter  jine  de  missiona'ies." 

Miss  Matilda  rose  to  her  feet  and  looked 
down. 

"  And  that  goes  to  prove,  I  suppose,  that 
even  a  reasonable  amount  of  education  isn't 
always  safe  ?"  She  glanced  briefly  at  the 
sky.  "  It  is  getting  late,"  she  said.  "  and 
we  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  point. 
We  were  talking  about  uplifting  your  people 
— weren't  we  ?" 

"  Vas'm,  I'se  gwine  uplif  my  people, 
['se  gwine  uplif  de  w'ite  people,  too." 

Miss  Matilda  glanced  down  again.  The 
Heirs  of  Fate  were  still  before  her. 

"  '<  uz  look  like  some  uv 'em  gotten  too  much 
learnin',  'n'  some  uv  'em  ain'  gotten  'nough, 
or  else  dey  gotten  jes'  de  right  'mount 
'n'  den  yer  cyan'  r'ally  trus'  'em.  nurrer." 

Once  more  Miss  Matilda  recalled  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  her  visit  to  the  South. 

kt  Yes — of  course,"  she  hesitated,  "  but  I 
expect  to  go  back  home  to-morrow,  where 
the)'  are  all  white,  more  or  less.  Can  I 
take  them  any — message  from  you  ?  They 
are  so  much  interested  in  what  you  are  all 
going  to  do — for — for — " 

"  Yas'm,  I'se  gwine  uplif  de  w'ite  peo- 
ple," chanted  Kzekiel,  evenly. 

"  ['se  gwine  uplif  de  w'ite  people,  too." 

"  I'se  gwine  uplif  de  w'ite  people,  too." 

"  I'se  gwine  uplif  de  w'ite  people,  too," 
agreed  the  harmonious  body,  in  a  smooth, 
swelling  cadence. 

Miss  Matilda  turned  and  walked  slowly 
from  the  yard — while  under  the  spreading 
tree  the  Heirs  of  Fate  dreamed  on,  only 
waiting  for  their  God-given,  appointed  work. 


AN  AUTUMN  SONG 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Slow  reddening  dawns  and  early  purpling  eves 
Lit  by  the  glamour  of  the  vesper  star ; 

Under  the  noon  a  wind  that  faintly  grieves 
Behind  the  hills  afar. 

A  surge  of  hastening  wings  toward  distant  s~as 
Beneath  the  azure  of  the  tropic  day  ; 

O'er  all  the  land  resplendent  tapestries 
That  fade  like  dreams  away. 

Beauty  about  us  in  alluring  guise. 

Her  radiant  path  by  golden  gossamer  crossed. 
And  yet  at  heart,  perceived  in  subtle  wise, 

A  sense  of  something  lost. 


THE  DEVILS  OF  BUNDU 

BY  J.  H.  PATTKRSON 


THERE  must  be  a  huge  magnet  some- 
where in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and 
every  unfortunate  traveler  who  once 
penetrates  deep  into  this  mysterious  continent 
is  fated  sooner  or  later  to  come  under  its 
potent  influence.  No  matter  what  his  trials, 
privations,  and  miseries  may  have  been,  no 
sooner  does  he  get  to  civilization  than  the 
magnet  begins  to  pull  on  his  heartstrings  and 
before  he  is  aware  he  finds  himself  again 
wending  his  way  to  some  portion  of  the  I  )ark 
( Continent. 

I  had  traveled  in  the  north,  south,  and  east 
of  this  ever-interesting  land,  but  until  two  win- 
ters ago  I  had  never  visited  that  part  of  it 
known  as  the  West  Coast.  My  interest  in 
this  particular  region  was  aroused  by  a  casual 
meeting  with  a  man  who  had  had  a  wide  expe- 
rience of  the  West  African  Coast.  He  spoke 
of  vast  forests  of  oil  palms ;  extraordinary 
peoples  yet  dwelling  in  darkest  heathendom, 
having  quaint,  fearsome,  and  bloody  rites — 
subjected,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  dread- 
ful fetishes  at  the  hands  of  the  wily  and  cun- 
ning witch  doctor.  Above  all,  he  told  me 
of  a  mysterious  waterfall  in  the  heart  of 
Sierra  Leone,  to  approach  which  meant,  the 
natives  said,  death  in  the  cruel  clutches  of 
the  "  devil  "  which  lived  in  the  whirlpool  at 
the  foot  of  the  falls. 

This  was  most  interesting  to  me,  so  I 
determined  to  go  and  unravel  the  mystery  of 
the  devil  and  all  his  works  on  the  spot,  and 
at  the  same  time  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  the  fall  with  a  view  of  installing  a  hydro- 
electrical  power  plant  within  the  devil's 
domain  if  circumstances  justified  such  a 
scheme.  I  therefore  organized  a  small  scien- 
tific expedition,  the  European  members  of 
which  consisted  of  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Risch,  Mr. 
Hollenweger,  and  myself. 

On  the  way  by  rail  into  the  interior  from 
Freetown,  the  queer  capital  of  Sierra  Leone, 
we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Hundu  devils.  A  special  parade  of  these  for- 
bidding-looking creatures  was  arranged  in 
our  honor  at  a  village  on  the  line. 

At  Blama  we  left  the  railway.  This  is  a 
most  important  trading  center,  whence  avast 
quantity  of  palm  kernels  are  despatched  to 
the  coast  every  year.    It  is  situated  in  the 


heart  of  great  forests  of  oil  palms,  from  which 
the  natives  derive  an  easy  and  comfortable 
living.  The  trees  propagate  themselves,  re- 
quire very  little  attention,  bear  the  palm  fruit 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  provide  the 
owner  with  practically  everything  he  wants. 
There  are  millions  of  these  trees  in  Sierra 
Leone  which  are  never  touched  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  and  the  produce,  which 
the  soap-makers  and  others  are  eager  to 
handle,  falls  to  the  ground  and  rots  there  for 
want  of  an  adequate  system  of  collecting  it 
and  putting  it  on  the  markets  of  the  world. 
I  dare  say  that  time  will  right  all  this.  Want 
of  population  is  one  reason  for  this  sinful 
waste  of  a  much-needed  product.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  under  the  beneficent  rule  now 
established  by  the  Colonial  Government  the 
population  is  increasing  rapidly  ;  the  people 
are  taught  to  live  in  a  more  healthful  manner, 
to  build  their  villages  on  high  ground  instead 
of  on  low,  malaria-infected  swamps,  as  was 
their  custom.  Intertribal  warfare,  too,  which 
used  to  wipe  out  whole  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, is  now  absolutely  prohibited.'  Infan- 
ticide is  less  often  practiced,  and  altogether 
the  people  are  becoming  much  more  civilized 
than  they  were  even  a  dozen  years  ago. 

At  Blama  I  met  Joe  Mendi.  who  was  to 
act  as  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
for  the  rest  of  the  way.  He  was  a  very 
intelligent  native  and  spoke  English  fairly 
well.  He  not  only  acted  as  my  interpreter, 
but  he  also  insisted  on  carrying  me  on  his 
back  when  we  came  to  a  stream  or  swamp 
in  the  course  of  the  day's  march.  He  was  a 
cheery,  pleasant  fellow,  and  belonged  to  the 
great  Mendi  nation,  who  inhabit  a  large  part  of 
the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Mendi- tribe  have  been  noted  in  the 
past  for  their  dark  deeds  and  ferocious 
cruelty.  In  comparatively  recent  years,  when 
the  tribe  mutinied,  they  indulged  in  the 
gentle  sport  of  cutting  the  white  American 
missionaries  into  pieces  by  sawing  them  up 
with  barbed  wire.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
peculiar  country,  this  hinterland  of  Sierra 
Leone.  Its  dark,  impenetrable  bush  is  the 
home  of  the  Poro  and  Bundu  "  devils.'*  who 
work  their  wicked  spells  on  this  primitive 
people.    The  Poro  is  a  secret  society  for  men. 
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and  the  leaders  of  this  society  keep  the  whole 
country  more  or  less  in  their  grip.  If  a 
man  is  to  be  murdered,  or  a  war  made, 
or  anything  else  to  be  done  of  an  important 
nature,  a  Poro  is  made,  and  woe  betide  any- 
body who  disobeys  its  orders.  The  Bundu 
is  a  secret  society  for  women  ;  they  are  initi- 
ated at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
should  a  girl  attempt  to  betray  any  of  the 
secrets  of  the  society  a  Bundu  devil  comes 
for  her  and  she  is  taken  into  the  sacred  Bundu 
bush  and  never  heard  of  again.  There  arc 
many  other  offshoots  from  these  secret  soc  i- 
eties, the  most  notorious  being  the  dread 
Leopard  Society.  When  a  man  or  woman  or 
child  is  to  be  removed,  the  society  names  a 

Leopard  "  for  the  task,  and  he  dresses  in  a 
leopard  skin,  fastens  iron  claws  on  his  hands, 
and  takes  up  a  position  near  some  gloomy 
path  in  the  bush  where  he  knows  his  man  will 
pass.  The  moment  the  unsuspecting  victim 
comes  along  the  Leopard  springs  on  him  and 
tears  his  throat  to  pieces  with  his  iron  claws. 
The  body  is  then  taken  away  and  devoured 
by  the  members  of  the  society.  The  horri- 
ble custom  exists  to  this  very  day,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to 
stamp  it  out,  and  when  I  w  as  in  Freetown  a 
Leopard  who  had  been  caught  red-handed  at 
his  gruesome  work  was  hanged. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  strolling  through 
a  pretty  village  of  the  palms  called  Boadjibu. 
I  observed  a  small  party  resting  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  I  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  man  in  the  center 
of  the  group,  who  was  evidently  the  leader. 
He  was  commanding  in  stature  and  of  a 
good  countenance,  gentleness  and  humility 
being  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  well- 
marked  features.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  Moor  from  North  Africa,  and  as  I  came 
near  I  gave  him  the  usual  Mohammedan 
salutation.  His  face  shone  with  joy  as  he 
heard  his  language  spoken  so  far  from  his 
native  home  by  a  white  man.  He  invited  me 
to  be  seated,  one  of  his  followers  finding  me 
a  block  of  wood  to  rest  on,  and  we  entered 
into  a  most  friendly  conversation.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  of  Moorish  descent  and 
was  a  Shereef,  or  Holy  Man,  from  the  Sa- 
haran  Haud.  He  had  walked  all  the  way 
from  the  interior  of  the  far-away  desert, 
preaching  the  Mohammedan  faith  to  the 
heathen  as  he  passed.  He  was  now  ill  and 
in  a  very  low  state  of  health,  so  I  asked  him 
how  he  got  on  for  food  and  medicine.  He 
replied  that  he  had  started  from  his  home 


w  ith  nothing  in  his  hand  or  wallet ;  that  God 
had  cared  for  him  through  many  perils  and 
dangers,  and  would,  if  he  thought  well,  succor 
him  even  now  in  his  extremity.  On  inquir- 
ing if  he  had  had  any  success  as  a  mission- 
ary, he  pointed  to  his  half-dozen  disciples  re- 
clining near  and  told  me  that  he  had  rescued 
these  from  a  pagan  tribe,  and  when  he  had 
taught  them  the  full  way  of  truth  and  life  he 
would  send  each  one  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  bring  their  pagan  brothers  into  the  fold, 
for  in  this  way  is  the  faith  of  Islam  spread. 
He  told  me  that  the  local  chief  was  hostile  to 
him.  and  that  when  he  knelt  down  to  pray  the 
heathen  villagers  openly  laughed  at  and  re- 
viled him. 

When  we  left  Boadjibu,  we  saidgood-by  to 
the  Government  road  and  struck  into  the 
native  trail  through  the  bush.  We  traversed 
some  magnificent  palm  country,  and  Joe 
Mendi  described  to  me  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  product  of  the  palm  could  be  put. 
These  wonderful  trees  provide  the  native  with 
practically  everything  he  requires.  Should 
he  want  a  fishing  line,  he  hies  him  to  his  palm 
and  gets  from  it  a  fiber  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  biggest  fish  in  the  river.  Should  he  wish 
for  a  wife,  he  climbs  the  tree  and  hews  down 
the.fruit,  and  from  this  extracts  the  nuts,  which 
he  sells  to  the  white  merchant  at  a  good 
price  ;  when  he  has  got  some  fifteen  dollars 
together,  he  takes  it  to  the  lady's  mother  and 
pays  it  over  for  his  bride.  If  he  wants  a 
spree  on  the  wedding  night,  he  taps  the  palm 
and  can  get  hilariously  merry  on  the  wine.  If 
he  wants  a  vegetable,  he  gets  a  delicious 
cabbage  from  the  top  branches,  thereby,  how- 
ever, ruining  the  palm.  When  he  wants  oil 
to  fry  his  fish,  he  squeezes  it  from  the  palm 
nut  kernel.  To  light  his  hut  the  same  oil  is 
employed,  the  wick  being  made  from  the  palm 
fiber.  The  oil  and  glycerine  which  he  ex- 
tracts from  the  pericarp,  or  outer  covering  of 
the  palm  nut.  he  uses  to  make  soap  where- 
with to  wash  himself,  for  he  is  withal  a  clean 
animal.  He  uses  the  palm  leaves  to  cover  his 
hut.  In  fact,  this  wonderful  oil  palm  is  the 
local  universal  provider,  and  the  native  can 
turn  to  it  for  almost  any  mortal  thing  he  may 
require. 

When  we  came  now  within  about  three 
miles  of  the  mysterious  falls  which  we  had 
come  to  explore,  the  thunder  of  the  waters 
could  plainly  be  heard.  We  had  not  long 
settled  into  our  new  quarters  when  Joe 
Mendi  informed  me  about  the  ferocious 
devil  who  lived  in  the  whirlpool  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  falls,  and  said  that  none-  of  the  natives 
would  think  of  going  near  the  place  unless 
the  devil's  high  priest,  who  lived  in  the 
village,  would  first  go  and  make  sacrifice  to 
the  evil  spirit.  I  remarked,  "  I  suppose 
this  means  that  the  high  priest  wants  a 
present/'  and  he  replied,  "Yes,  master,  he 
is  outside  now  waiting  to  see  you." 

( )n  going  out  w^ith  Joe  I  was  introduced  to 
a  tall,  slim,  ancient-looking  cynic,  known  as 
Pabeari,  the  high  priest  to  the  devil  at  the 
falls.  I  told  Joe  to  ask  the  old  pagan  what 
he  wanted  to  make  it  all  square  with  his 
devil,  for  of  course  I  knew  that  I  would 
never  get  my  superstitious  natives  to  work  at 
the  falls  unless  the  old  priest  was  propiti- 
ated. Pabeari  told  me,  with  a  smile,  that 
his  devil  would  be  pleased  to  accept  as  a. 
sacrifice  a  white  kid  and  a  white  fowl,  while 
he  himself  must  be  arrayed  in  a  white  linen 
garment  to  perform  the  ceremony.  I  re- 
quested permission  of  the  high  priest  to  be 
present  at  the  rites,  and  he  willingly  agreed 
that  I  should  witness  them. 

In  the  morning  we  found  the  whole  vil- 
lage prepared  to  accompany  us  on  our  expedi- 
tion. The  old  priest  was  in  the  van,  and 
then  followed  his  acolytes  carrying  the  white 
kid  and  the  white  fowl,  while  the  white  linen 
was  carried  under  his  own  arm,  myself  and 
my  companions  following  close  behind.  The 
route  was  terribly  rough,  and  towards  the  end 
there  was  no  path  whatever.  We  had  to 
pick  our  way  as  best  we  could,  and  when  we 
got  to  the  end  of  the  deep  gorge  which  the 
river  in  the  course  of  ages  had  hollowed  out 
for  itself,  our  ears  were  deafened  with  the 
roar  of  the  falling  waters,  which  we  could 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  now  and  again  through 
the  foliage  as  we  crept  and  scrambled  down 
tlx1  steep  face  of  the  escarpment.  At  last 
we  got  to  a  position  where  we  could  peep 
through  the  trees,  and  our  eyes  were  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  an  immense  sheet  of 
water  dashing  in  a  solid  volume  over  a  preci- 
pice at  least  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
dropping  sheer  into  a  whirlpool  of  spume 
and  spray  in  the  depths  below.  The  sun 
shone  gloriously  on  the  snowy  waters  and 
cast  a  rainbow  against  the  cloudy  steam 
which  shot  up  into  the  air  for  a  height  of  at 
least  two  hundred  feet. 

We  were  all  anxiety  to  get  to  the  edge  of 
the  river  and  have  a  nearer  view  of  this 
glorious  spectacle.  Meanwhile  Pabeari  had 
w  riggled  himself  down  with  wonderful  agil- 
ity, and  by  the  time  we  had  breathlessly 


scrambled  to  the  bottom  he  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  an  enormous  flat  stone  which 
practically  overlooked  the  whirlpool  and 
which  was  wetted  by  the  spray  shot  up  by 
the  falling  water. 

I  was  curious  to  see  what  the  old  man 
would  do,  but  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
he  neither  did  nor  said  anything.  He  just 
sat  there  with  his  arms  lying  listlessly  in  his 
lap,  gazing  into  the  pool  with  a  dreamy,  far- 
away expression  in  his  usually  crafty-looking 
eyes. 

All  the  natives,  and  there  must  have  been 
some  hundreds  of  them,  crouched  around, 
gazing  on  the  scene,  which  was  as  novel  to 
them  as  it  was  to  us,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  no  native  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, go  anywhere  within  sight  of  this 
waterfall,  owing  to  their  fear  of  the  devil. 
Meanwhile  we  felt  more  or  less  spellbound  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scene — the  forest-clad  and 
evergreen  hills  of  Baykongo  rising  up  perpen- 
dicularly on  either  hand  from  the  very  edges  of 
the  falls,  while  the  view  of  the  swirling  river 
downstream  was  much  enhanced  by  the  huge 
boulders  flecked  with  foam  which  jutted  out 
on  all  sides,  and  the  great  trees  which  swayed 
and  threw  their  shade  right  to  the  water's  edge. 

We  all  agreed  that  we  had  not  come  on  a 
fruitless  errand,  and  that  here  was  avast  store 
of  natural  power,  which,  if  judiciously  har- 
nessed, would  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  a 
country  in  which  no  transport  animal  can 
live,  owing  to  the  deadly  fly. 

We  had  kept  a  careful  eye  on  the  high 
priest,  expecting  to  see  him  sacrifice  the  goat 
and  fowl ;  but  the  wily  old  man  seemed  to 
think  that  there  were  too  many  people  around, 
and  that  they  might  all  expect  a  share  of  the 
sacrifice,  so  he  gravely  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  talking  to  his  devil  all  this  time  and 
that  he  had  requested  him  not  to  do  us  any 
harm,  but  that  the  devil  had  replied  that  while 
we  were  at  the  falls  he  would  not  remain 
there  and  that  he  was  going  into  another 
part  of  the  river,  some  half-mile  farther 
down,  where  there  were  some  rapids.  ■*  Even 
now,"  said  the  old  fellow.  "  I  see  him  rising 
out  of  the  water  and  floating  along  in  the  mist. 
I  must  go  and  sacrifice  before  him  down 
there."  Without  more  ado  the  old  man  got 
up,  signed  to  his  attendants  to  follow  him  to 
the  lower  rapids  with  the  goat  and  fowl, 
where  no  doubt  he  killed  and  ate  them  and 
enjoyed  the  feast  thoroughly.  With  the  de- 
parture of  the  old  humbug  all  semblance  of 
mystery  vanished  and  we  at  once  turned  our 
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attention  to  business  and  set  about  cutting  a 
way  to  the  top  of  the  falls.  This  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  as  we  had  to  reclimb  to 
the  top  of  the  escarpment  and  from  there 
clear  a  road  through  a  virgin  bush  to  the  head 
of  the  falls,  for  there  was  no  path  of  any 
kind,  and  none  of  the  natives  apparently  had 
been  venturesome  enough  to  approach  them. 

After  about  four  hours'  strenuous  work, 
with  some  hundreds  of  natives  slashing  away 
at  the  jungle,  we  eventually  emerged  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  just  above  the  high 
rapids,  and  found  that  it  raced  through 
many  channels  and  was  some  tour  hundred 
yards  broad  at  this  point.  It  was  a  wonder- 
fully picturesque  sight,  and  it  looked  a  most 
promising  field  for  our  work. 

We  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  would  be  am- 
ple water  power  available  for  every  possible 
requirement,  so  the  first  thing  we  turned  our 
attention  to  was  the  finding  of  a  suitable 
position  for  an  intake  w  ell  above  the  falls,  and 
thence  the  direction  of  the  pipe  line  or  tunnel 
or  open  flume,  whichever  might  be  found 
more  economical.  When  we  got  back  to 
Punderu,  towards  dark  on  the  evening  of  that 
first  day,  we  arranged  for  a  number  of  work- 
men to  come  with  us  and  make  roads  for 
trial  lines,  as  of  course  every  inch  of  our  way 
had  to  be  cut  through  dense  bush.  We  had 
brought  with  us  a  supply  of  axes  and  slashers 
for  the  work,  and  these  were  got  out  of  their 
bundles,  together  with  the  level,  the  staves, 
and  the  measuring  chain  and  compass.  Trial 
lines  had  to  be  run  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, and  of  course  most  careful  readings 
had  to  be  made  to  find  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  intake  and  the  position  of  the 
turbines  at  the  place  where  we  proposed  to 
erect  the  power-house.  This  was  an  ex- 
tremely laborious  and  somewhat  hazardous 
task,  as,  in  order  to  carry  out  our  work,  we 
often  had  to  cling  to  a  root  or  tuft  of  grass 
\>n  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  to  take  a  peril- 
ous stand  on  a  temporary  bridge  in  the  shape 
of  a  time-worn  tree  which  nature  had  thrown 
across  a  yawning  chasm. 

The  following  morning  I  went  with  Mr. 
Hollenweger  to  complete  the  levels  and  sur- 
vey above  the  falls  and  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  power-house.  At  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  finished  every  thing 
and  sat  down  in  a  shady  spot  on  a  great  flat 
rock  to  eat  luncheon.  W  hile  we  were  eat- 
ing our  bread  and  cheese  the  men  asked, 
through  Joe  Mendi,  who  was  always  beside 
me,  how  much  longer  they  were  to  be  kept 


at  this  devil-haunted  spot.  I  told  Joe  to  tell 
them  that  we  had  now  finished  our  work  and 
would  start  back  for  the  coast  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  mighty  and  joyous  shout  from  the 
men  showed  how  welcome  this  news  was  to 
them.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Hollenweger 
remarked  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  go 
across  to  a  little  island  from  which  he  would 
get  a  better  view  of  a  stretch  of  the  river 
which  he  wanted  to  sketch.  Now  the  only 
way  we  had  of  getting  about  above  the  falls 
was  by  means  of  a  crude  raft  which  we  had 
constructed  out  of  three  dried  logs  of  cotton- 
wood,  each  some  fifteen  feet  long,  secured 
together  with  the  rope  vine.  On  this  we 
placed  a  chop- box  for  a  seat,  and  made  a 
couple  of  paddles  out  of  flat  pieces  of  board 
let  into  cleft  sticks  and  tied  with  tai  i<ti,  the 
vine  twine.  We  had  all,  at  one  time  or 
another,  ventured  out  into  the  river  on  this 
frail  structure,  always  taking  the  precaution 
of  removing  our  coats  and  boots,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  the  raft  capsizing  we  might  be 
able  to  swim  ashore. 

The  island  that  Mr.  Hollenweger  wished 
to  sketch  from  could  be  reached  by  paddling 
across  a  backwater  of  the  river  some  fifty 
yards  wide,  so  that  there  was  practically  no 
danger  whatever  in  rafting  across  this  bit  of 
water.  I  called  to  Joe,  telling  him  to  send 
the  two  fishermen  for  the  raft,  as  it  was 
moored  to  some  rocks  a  little  higher  up,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  had  brought  it  to  the 
bank  at  our  feet.  Just  as  Mr.  Hollenweger 
was  about  to  step  onto  it  I  said :  "  You  had 
better  take  your  boots  off  in  case  of  an  upset, 
as  you  never  know  your  luck  with  these  rickety 
things."  While  he  was  removing  his  boots  I 
took  out  my  note- book  and  was  jotting  down 
some  notes,  and  without  looking  up  I  asked 
Joe  a  question.  Not  getting  a  reply,  I  raised 
my  eyes,  and  found  that  the  raft  was  gone, 
and  that  Joe  had  gone  with  it  in  place  of  one 
of  the  fishermen.  When  I  saw  him  on  the 
raft,  I  shouted  to  him, Can  you  swim.  Joe  V 
lie  called  out,  "  Yes,  master,  me  swim  good, 
me  like  him  water.''  At  this  reply  I  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  raft  and  continued 
making  my  notes.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
suddenly  startled  by  an  excited  murmur 
among  the  men,  who  crowded  round,  and, 
on  looking  up  to  discover  the  cause,  was  hor- 
rified to  see  the  raft  in  midstream  being 
carried  away  by  the  current  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  falls.  It  appears  that,  owing  to 
some  misunderstanding,  the  men,  instead  of 
paddling  to  the  island  across  the  backwater, 
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attempted  to  reach  another  island  farther 
out  in  the  stream,  arid  in  doing  so  got  into 
the  current,  which  instantly  swept  the  raft 
along  with  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  straw. 
Faster  and  faster  I  saw  them  being  carried 
down  to  the  first  rapid,  the  men  paddling 
with  all  their  might,  endeavoring  to  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  the  stream. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  bit  by  bit,  they  were 
gradually  taken  into  the  center  of  the  river, 
and  the  only  possible  hope  now  left  was 
that  they  would  be  able  to  make  for  a  big 
rock  which  divided  that  part  of  the  river  into 
two  streams,  and  so  jump  on  to  it  and  save 
themselves.  Up  to  this  point  I  was  not 
greatly  alarmed,  as  I  felt  fairly  confident 
that  they  would  be  able  to  do  this,  although 
how  to  get  them  away  from  such  a  hazard- 
ous position,  surrounded  as  they  would  be 
by  a  roaring  torrent,  would  have  taxed  my 
ingenuity.  It  was  with  keen  and  expect- 
ant anxiety,  therefore,  that  I  watched  the 
brave  fellows  exerting  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  to  reach  the  rock.  They  worked 
to  the  very  last ;  but  the  mighty  force  of  that 
rushing  flood  of  water  was  too  much  for 
them,  and  the  next  moment  I  saw  the  raft, 
the  two  natives,  and  Mr.  Hollenweger  hurled 
into  the  roaring  rapids.  A  terrified  cry  went 
up  from  the  assembled  men  as  all  disappeared 
from  our  view.  The  river  at  the  point 
where  the  accident  took  place  takes  a  bend 
at  right  angles,  rushes  down  several  steep 
rapids,  and  then  bends  back  again  round  a 
projecting  tongue  of  rock  some  hundred  yards 
in  length,  where  it  is  all  throttled  up  in  a 
rocky  gorge  not  more  than  sixty  feet  wide. 
Although  this  tongue  of  rock  which  jutted 
out  into  the  river  and  caused  it  to  make  this 
detour  was  terribly  rough  and  filled  with 
chasms  and  boulders,  I  rushed  across  it, 
hoping  that  by  some  chance  or  other  I  might 
be  able  to  succor  the  unfortunate  men, 
whom  I  now  knew  would  be  swept  along 
before  my  eyes  and  almost  within  reaching 
distance  of  me,  on  their  way  to  death  in  the 
great  falls.  In  ordinary  times  it  would  have 
taken  me  at  least  ten  minutes  to  negotiate 
the  distance  ;  but  in  this  case  I  do  not  think 
I  was  more  than  one-third  of  that  time  in 
reaching  the  river.  I  eagerly  scanned  the 
onrushing,  boiling  flood,  and.  to  my  horror, 
saw  just  for  a  second  the  dusky  head  and 
body  of  poor  Joe  as  it  bobbed  up  in  the 
seething,  roaring  water,  tumbling  about  and 
whirling  along  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
logs  used  to  do  which  he  himself  loved  to 


throw  in  and  watch  being  tossed  and  whirled 
about  in  that  irresistible  rush  of  waters. 

I  called  to  the  natives,  who  crowded  on 
the  rocks  round  me,  asking  if  they  had  seen 
the  white  man  or  the  other  black  man  go  past. 
They  replied  that  two  black  men  had  gone 
by,  but  that  they  had  not  seen  the  white  man. 
Realizing  that  he  had  jumped  on  and  clung 
to  a  rock,  I  raced  back  up  the  river,  and,  to 
my  great  joy,  saw  Hollenweger  standing  in  a 
perilous  position  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  a 
cataract.  Of  course  no  human  voice  could 
be  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  water,  so  I 
made  signs  to  him  to  sit  down  and  I  would 
somehow  compass  his  release.  At  this  point 
all  my  native  followers  began  to  raise  howls 
of  terror  and  to  run  for  their  lives.  Luckily 
I  had  with  me  an  old  soldier  of  the  frontier 
force  named  Bokari  Engi,  who  could  speak 
English  and  had  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Maxwell  to  assist  in  keeping  the  men  in 
order.  This  man  was  absolutely  invaluable, 
and  aided  me  in  running  after  the  men  and 
calling  them  all  back  to  their  duty  with  many 
curses  and  cuffs  and  belaborings  of  a  heavy 
stick  which  he  always  carried.  As  soon  as 
we  had  somewhat  calmed  the  men.  we  set 
them  to  work  to  cut  down  the  rope  vines,  and 
then  I  proceeded  to  plait  a  thick  rope  some 
one  hundred  yards  long,  and,  knowing  from 
the  previous  days'  experience  how  treacherous 
this  kind  of  rope  could  be,  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  each  length  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  I 
tested  it  by  putting  twenty  men  onto  it  and 
straining  it  thoroughly  to  test  its  strength,  as  of 
course  life  or  death  depended  on  its  holding  or 
breaking.  The  making  of  this  rope  took  con- 
siderable time,  but  it  was  all  in  the  full  view 
of  Mr.  Hollenweger,  so  he  knew  that  we 
were  not  neglecting  any  precaution  to  insure 
his  rescue.  As  soon  as  the  rope  was  ready 
a  big  cottonwood  log  was  notched  at  one  end 
and  the  rope  firmly  lashed  to  it.  We  then 
had  to  get  out  more  or  less  into  midstream 
by  jumping  and  wading  in  the  shallows  from 
rock  to  rock,  until  we  finally  reached  an 
island  where  there  was  a  current  which 
would  take  our  log  downstream  to  the  cata- 
ract where  Mr.  Hollenweger  was  a  prisoner. 
It  was  with  very  great  anxiety  that  I  watched 
the  log  going  steadily  nearer  and  nearer  to 
him  as  we  passed  out  our  long  length  of 
rope. 

The  force  of  the  current  swept  the  log 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  where  Hollen- 
weger stood,  but  it  never  went  near  enough 
for  him  to  jump  onto  it.     In  fact.  I  was 
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terrified  lest  he  should  attempt  to  do  so  and 
miss  his  hold.  Of  course,  if  he  did  miss,  he 
was  absolutely  a  doomed  man.  It  was  now 
getting  rather  late,  and  it  looked  as  if  we 
would  not  be  able  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
Hollenweger  before  nightfall.  In  this  ex- 
tremity it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  added 
another  fifty  feet  to  the  length  of  my  rope 
and  let  it  go  right  clown  the  cataract  for 
some  distance  and  then  haul  it  back,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  would  force  it  close 
to  the  rock  as  we  pulled  the  log  up  against 
the Current.  To  my  great  joy.  as  we  hauled 
it  in.  hand  over  hand,  we  saw  it  foiled 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Hollenweger ;  and  at 
last,  when  it  got  within  about  six  or  eight 
feet,  he  crouched  and  made  a  spring  for  it. 
I  saw  him  seize  the  log.  and  then  he  was 
instantly  buried  from  our  view  in  the  torrent. 
I  knew  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  ;  so  I  set 
my  twenty  men  on  to  haul  with  all  their 
might,  and,  to  my  unutterable  relief,  when  we 
had  pulled  the  log  clear  of  the  foaming 
water  Hollenweger  was  still  holding  on  to  it. 
although  he  had  been  pushed  along  almost 
to  the  very  end  by  .the  force  of  the  water. 


In  a  few  more  moments  we  had  hauled  him 
to  safety  under  the  lee  of  our  island  ;  and  I 
never  felt  so  pleased  and  relieved  in  the 
whole  of  my  life  as  when  I  gripped  him  by 
the  hand  and  helped  him  ashore. 

Although  a  watch  was  kept  down  the  river, 
the  bodies  of  Joe  Mendi  and  the  unfortunate 
fisherman  were  not  recovered.  It  is  possible 
that  they  were  forced  into  some  cleft  of  rock, 
or  kept  whirling  about  in  the  pool  at  -the  foot 
of  the  great  tall. 

Altogether  the  fall  from  the  point  where 
the  raft  upset  to  the  Devil's  Whirlpool  is 
about  three  hundred  feet. 

Next  morning  I  met  my  friend  Pabeari, 
the  high  priest  to  the  devil  of  the  falls.  1 
said,  "  Well,  old  man,  it  appears  that  you 
devil  was  not  propitiated,  after  all — you  can 
not  be  the  right  high  priest."    He  blinked 
his  cunning  old  eyes,  folded  his  cloth  mor 
closely  round  him.  and  then  said :  "  White 
man   pay  for  sacrifice,  white  man  saved 
black  man  no  pay  sacrifice,  devil  take  him  ! 
That   man   is   wasted   in   West   Africa — h 
should  go  over  to  England  ;  he  would  soo 
be  an  archbishop. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  A  PERSONALITY 

BY  H.  J.  HASKELL 


"  "1%    IW  Y  paper  failed  to  report  the  new 
V/l    currency  bill  in  anything  like  the 
±-  *  -1-  detail  it  should/'  observed  Mr. 
Moneybags.     "Its    news    service   is  very 
deficient." 

"  I  found  only  a  bare  mention  of  our  church 
conference  in  the  paper  to-day,"  said  Mr. 
Churchman.  "  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  look 
to  the  newspaper  for  a  complete  account." 

"  The  accounts  from  Mexico  in  my  paper 
are  evidently  colored  by  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests," Mr.  Socialist  said.  "  It's  outrageous  ! 
The  press  of  this  country  is  controlled." 

"  All  these  fads  in  government  are  ex- 
ploited in  my  newspaper."  was  the  comment 
,  of  Mr.  Coupon-clipper,  "  but  it  omits  un- 
favorable news  about  them." 

"  I  fail  to  find  news  in  the  paper  about  the 
attempts  of  the  safe  and  sane  men  in  Con- 
gress to  save  the  country  from  Democratic 
misrule,"  said  Mr.  Standpatter.  M  Such  dis- 
tortion of  news  is  positively  immoral." 


These  comments  represent  the  views  e 
the  average  citizen  about  his  newspaper 
They  assume  that  the  newspaper  is  simply 
a  common  carrier  of  news.    The  publisher 
is  supposed  to  have  made  a  contract  with 
the  reader  to  supply  all  the  news  of  th 
world  for  so  much  a  week.    If  the  reader 
feels  that  he  isn't  getting  it,  he  believes  he 
has  a  just  grievance.    All  the  critics  are  on 
his  side.    It  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  newspaper  is  bound  to  publish  what 
is  vaguely  described  as  "  all  the  news."  It 
is  taken  for  granted,  further,  that  it  doesn't 
and  that  this  failure  is  exceedingly  reprehen 
sible. 

But  now  here  is  a  curious  situation.  Pre 
sumably  most  newspapers  are  concerned  in 
getting  the  news  as  completely  as  possible 
for  it  is  the  chief  commodity  they  have  to 
sell.  Competition  is  keen.  A  dissatisfied 
reader  may  procure  another  paper  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  one  cent.    Merely  on  the 
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face  of  the  situation  it  might  be  inferred  that 
suppre  ssion  of  news  would  be  the  last  thing 
that  a  sal  p  newspaper  would  attempt.  Why, 
then,  is  there  so  much  complaint  ? 

With  due  deference  to  the  critics,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  trouble  is  with  their 
definition  of  news.  They  regard  it  as  a  defi- 
nite article  of  manufacture,  like  soap  or 
crackers  or  linseed  oil.  It  is  done  up  in  neat 
packages.  All  the  newspaper  need  do  is  to 
collect  and  distribute  these  packages.  But 
the  idea  is  all  wrong.  News  is  a  point  of  view, 
a  state  of  mind.  There  is  nothing  definite 
about  it.  Art  has  been  defined  as  nature  seen 
through  a  mind.  The  same  definition  applies 
to  news.  In  these  days  of  the  Bergsonian 
influence  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that 
news  is  a  practical  development  of  evolution, 
like  intelligence  or  speech.  It  is  a  form  of 
appreciating  life.    It  is  not  life  itself. 

"  Perception,"  M.  Bergson  says,  "  becomes 
in  the  end  only  an  opportunity  of  recollec- 
tion." That  is,  it  must  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  personality  that  does  the  perceiv- 
ing. So  a  recent  interpreter  of  M.  Bergson, 
M.  Le  Roy,  points  out  how  difficult  accurate 
observation  is.  "  We  see,"  he  says,  "  or  we 
do  not  see ;  we  notice  such  and*  such  an 
aspect ;  we  read  this  or  that,  according  to 
our  state  of  consciousness  at  the  time."  Any 
newspaper  reporter  who  has  had  to  weigh 
conflicting  reports  by  eye-witnesses  will  under- 
stand the  force  of  these  considerations. 

Mr.  Moneybags,  Mr.  Churchman,  Mr.  So- 
cialist, and  the  rest,  have  different  standards 
as  to  what  constitutes  news.  As  one  man's 
meat  may  be  another  man's  poison,  so  one 
man's  news  may  be  another's  pet  abomina- 
tion. Material  which  the  three-cent  news- 
paper would  regard  as  too  trivial  for  words 
may  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  con- 
stituency of  the  "  Chambermaid's  Own."  It 
all  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  much  wider  application  than  might 
be  supposed  by  a  person  not  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  a  newspaper  office.  Con- 
gress is  revising  the  tariff.  What  is  the  news 
about  it  ?  Four  years  ago  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington as  correspondent  for  the  Kansas  City 
"  Star  "  during  the  tariff  session.  The  chief 
fight  was  made  in  the  Senate.  The  way  in 
which  this  was  to  be  reported  depended 
wholly  on  the  view-point  from  which  -the 
fight  was  surveyed.  If  the  correspondent 
felt  that  the  revision  was  not  a  fair  attempt 
to  keep  the  platform  pledges — as  I  felt — 
then  he  would  naturally  be  on  the  lookout  for 


jokers  and  for  points  to  criticise.  The  fail- 
ure to  change  the  woolen  schedule,  the 
revision  upward  in  the  cotton  schedule,  the 
joker  in  electric-lighting  carbons  -these  and 
similar  features  would  seem  to  him  to  be  the 
chief  news  of  the  bill.  The  standpat  corre- 
spondents, on  the  other  hand,  admitted  that 
there  were  minor  inequities  in  the  measure  ; 
but  such  were  to  be  found  in  every  tariff  bill, 
so  why  play  them  up  ?  In  the  despatches  oi 
these  men  the  reductions  made  by  the  bill 
loomed  large.  In  other  words,  the  ne\^  oi 
the  tariff  session  depended  on  the  funda- 
mental attitude  of  the  reporter. 

Now,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble to  comply  with  the  advice  of  critics  and 
"give  both  sides."  Possible  theoretically, 
that  is.  Most  newspapers  printed  excerpl  - 
from  speeches  on  both  sides,  and  interviews 
with  the  opposing  leaders.  But  that  sort 
of  thing  merely  confuses  the  reader,  who 
knows  that  any  skillful  politician  can  make  a 
plausible  showing  for  a  bad  bill.  What  the 
man  in  the  street  wants  to  know  about  a 
tariff  measure  is  whether  it  is  essentially  a 
revenue  tariff  bill,  a  sincere  effort  at  revision 
downward,  or  an  attempt  at  dust-throwing. 
Any  satisfactory  reporting  of  a  tariff  session 
must  be  based  on  the  adoption  of  one  of 
these  view-points  by  the  reporter. ,  If  the 
reader  thinks  the  view-point  is  wrong,  he  has 
a  simple  recourse.  He  may  buy  another 
paper. 

This  matter  of  the  point  of  view  affects 
fundamentally  the  reporting  of  all  new.-. 
How  much  news  is  there  in  Thaw's  escape  ? 
It  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper. 
Is  an  art  exhibit  news  ?  What  space  shall  be 
given  to  the  British  Marconi  scandal  ?  Is 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  to  be  reported  in  detail  ?  How 
about  news  of  the  trade  union  movement  ? 
There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  human  activity 
that  can  be  mentioned  that  doesn't  depend 
for  its  news  value  on  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  the  newspaper  that  reports  it. 

For,  be  it  repeated,  the  world  is  not  a  fixed 
world  of  definite  facts,  but  a  flowing  stream 
of  life,  apprehended  in  various  practical  ways 
by  the  intelligence.  M.  Bergson  might  have 
had  the  newspaper  problem  in  view  when  he 
wrote  :  "  What  we  ordinarily  call  a  fact  is 
not  reality  such  as  it  would  appear  to  an  im- 
mediate intuition,  but  an  adaptation  of  reality 
to  practical  interests  and  the  demands  of 
social  life." 

This  being  the  case,  it  might  as  well  be 
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admitted  frankly  that  the  newspaper  is  a  per- 
sonality, rather  than  a  common  carrier  of 
news  ;  in  fact,  that  it  cannot  be  a  common 
carrier  of  news,  because  it  would  be  swamped 
with  its  freight.  All  that  can  be  expected  of 
it  is  that  it  report  the  news  honestly  as  a  per- 
son of  a  certain  attitude  and  view-point  might 
— a  pervasive  and  extended  person,  but  still 
a  person.  This  conception  of  the  newspaper 
may  be  verified  in  the  experience  of  any 
reader.  The  world  seen  by  the  New  York 
u  Evening  Journal  "'  is  essentially  different 
from  the  world  seen  by  the  New  York 
"  Evening  Post."  The  difference  between 
these  two  worlds  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  personalities  that  see  them.  One 
newspaper  personality  may  be  cynical,  clever, 
frivolous  ;  another  coarse-grained,  flashy, 
bluffing,  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  confidence 
man  ;  another  sober,  sedate,  cultured,  con- 
servative ;  another  breezy,  entertaining,  radi- 
cal, delighting  in  new  things.  The  news 
reports  as  well  as  the  editorials  of  any  news- 
paper will  be  determined  in  large  measure  by 
the  sort  of  personality  that  it  has  developed. 

It  is  futile  to  look  forward  to  a  Utopia 
in  which  a  single  newspaper  would  print 
what  Mr.  Standpatter,  Mr.  Progressive, 
Mr.  Socialist,  and  Mr.  Coupon-clipper  would 


regard  as  an  adequate  news  report.  So  long 
as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  such  a  news- 
paper never  will  be  printed.  It  is  just  as 
absurd  to  expect  it  as  to  expect  a  doctor  to 
be  satisfied  with  medical  information  from  the 
"  Engineering  News,"  or  the  engineer  with 
the  reporting  of  the  4i  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association."  The  endowed  news- 
paper which  should  attempt  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation in  this  way  would  fail,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  privately  owned  newspaper 
would  fail.  It  would  be  of  the  same  intolera- 
ble pale  gray  as  the  modern  M  scientific  his- 
tory "  which  finds  much  to  be  said  for  both 
sides  in  every  great  crisis  that  involves  human 
progress,  and  which  gives  the  reader  no  hint 
as  to  whether  Charles  I  really  deserved  to 
lose  his  head,  or  whether  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonists  was  justified.  The  aver- 
age person  has  a  healthy  desire  to  know 
what's  what,  and  not  to  grope  in  subtilties. 

What  the  reader  has  the  right  to  expect  is 
that  he  can  find  a  newspaper  that  is  honest, 
intelligent,  with  a  wide  range  of  interests,  and 
the  qualities  of  a  gentleman.  Then  he  can 
read  it  with  such  allowance  for  its  point  of 
view  as  he  may  think  necessary.  This  plan 
won't  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  constitutional 
rights — and  he  won't  be  so  badly  off. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


BLAZING  skies,  temperature  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  degrees,  wind  racing 
over  yellow  wheat-fields  like  a  furnace 
breath,  the  motor  car  followed  by  clouds  of 
dust  as  it  faced  the  westering  sun — it  was  no 
day  for  joy-riding  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
Spectator  longed  for  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
hills — yet  two  days  away,  with  more  wide 
stretches  of  plain  between. 

"  What  strange  corn ! "'  exclaimed  one  of  the 
party.    *■  It's  yellow  !" 

The  field  we  were  approaching  was  a  reach 
of  leafless  stalks.  The  plants  looked  some- 
how as  if  they  had  been  scalped.  But 
stranger  than  that  was  the  yellow  of  the  cane- 
like growth,  the  even  rows  covering  more 
than  a  hundred  acres.  As  the  car  drew 
nearer  the  cause  was  apparent.  To  every 
stalk  hung  scores,  maybe  hundreds,  of  grass- 
hoppers, clinging  one  over  another,  sucking 
the  very  life  out  of  the  plant,  feeding  on  its 


substance,  eating  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  maize. 

Somehow  it  was  pathetic,  as  if  the  corn, 
which  a  few  days  before  had  held  so  much 
promise  of  wealth  and  usefulness,  was  being 
murdered  in  cruelty  and  pain.  Into  the  motor 
car  the  grasshoppers  flew  by  the  dozen  ;  they 
bit  one's  hands,  crashed  against  the  motor 
goggles,  and  became  a  nauseating  plague 
on  one's  clothing.  The  radiator  front  was 
spotted  by  the  saffron  creatures  which  had 
plunged  head  first  into  the  machine. 

m 

The  sun-baked  town  down  in  a  valley 
seemed  deserted  as  we  entered  the  main — 
and  only — street.  But  when  the  car  halted 
a  little  crowd  of  men  and  children  gathered 
to  gaze  on  the  visitors. 

••  Looks  pretty  tough  for  crops,"  volun- 
teered the  Spectator,  addressing  a  bespecta- 
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cled  veteran  who  might  have  been  the  post- 
master. "  Going  to  be  hard  work  getting 
through  the  winter  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  ain't  suffering."  came  the  cheer- 
ful reply.  "  It's  pretty  dry  ;  no  rain  since 
last  June,  nearly  two  months  now,  and  corn 
is  all  in — but  nobody's  complainin'." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  live  on  ? — the 
corn  and  grass  and  fruit  are  killed  by  the 
drought !" 

M  That's  just  the  way  every  stranger 
talks."  broke  in  a  firm-mouthed,  farmer-like 
onlooker.  "  You  see  the  grasshoppers  and 
the  dead  pastures,  and  think  we'll  starve. 
You  don't  realize  that  we  Westerners  have 
had  hard  times  before.  We  was  here  when 
we  didn't  raise  much  of  anything  and  we 
couldn't  get  anything  for  what  we  did  raise. 
We  sold  good  horses  for  thirty  dollars  and 
cows  for  twenty.  Now  horses  are  worth 
two  hundred  and  cows  seventy.  We  have 
chickens  and  alfalfa  and  our  dairies,  and 
there  was  a  good  wheat  crop  at  good  prices. 
Supposing  the  corn  does  fail — we'll  get 
along." 

"  If  you  have  such  failures,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  go  farther  East,  where  conditions 
are  more  stable,  than  to  stay  out  here  on  the 
high  plains  ?  Couldn't  you  make  more  in 
the  end  ?" 

"  How  could  we  go — without  becoming 
laborers  ?  Our  land  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
the  older-settled  sections.  If  we  sell  out.  we 
can't  buy  again.  Here  we  have  homes  and 
get  ahead.  There  are  ten  thousand  persons 
in  this  county  and  they  have  four  hundred 
autos — not  expensive  things  like  yours,\hut 
they  run  about  as  well.  We  don't  owe  much, 
and  we  have  some  money  in  the  bank. 
There's  a  county  high  school  where  we  send 
our  children,  and  rural  delivery,  and  tele- 
phones everywhere — didn't  you  see  the  poles 
along  the  road  ?  What  more  do  we  need  to 
be  happy  ?" 

It  was  a  long  speech,  and  he  stumbled  a 
little  over  it,  but  he  was  sincere  and  gave 
evidence  of  good  breeding. 

m 

"  Another  thing  you  forget,"  he  went  on. 
"  This  is  our  country  ;  we  made  it.  I  came 
here  when  there  wasn't  a  fence  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  ;  when  no  orchards  or  farms  or 
towns  were  here.  We  have  made  the  prairie 
into  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  village  street, 
to  the  farm-houses  and  barns  and  silos  back 
on  the  higher  prairie.    "  We  have  grown 


up  with  it,  and  we  know  it,  and  believe  in  it. 
Our  land  is  not  for  sale  at  any  but  unrea- 
sonably high  prices,  because  these  are  our 
homes.  Supposing  grasshoppers  are  eating 
up  the  corn — they  have  not  been  here  for 
thirty  years,  and  we  shall  never  see  them 
again.  Don't  the  folks  back  East  have  floods 
sometimes  ?" 

By  this  time  several  women  had  joined  the 
circle.  Their  faces  were,  like  the  faces  of 
many  Western  women  who  live  in  the  country 
towns,  seamed  by  the  wind  and  burned  by 
the  sun.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
such  intensely  heated  breaths  were  driven, 
day  after  day,  across  the  land  ?  They  nodded 
approval  of  their  champion's  words  ;  and  if 
they  had  any  lurking  desire  to  leave  the  high 
plains,  it  was  not  expressed. 

& 

The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that,  despite  the 
climatic  conditions,  which  sometimes  seem 
almost  harder  than  they  can  bear,  none  of 
the  old-time  talk  about  "going  back  East  to 
the  wife's  folks  "  is  heard.  Thirty  years  ago 
in  that  valley  a  speculator  sowed  thousands 
of  acres  of  wheat  in  one  great  field.  Trans- 
continental trains  were  halted  so  that  the 
passengers  might  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
wondrous  picture  ;  it  realized  all  their  dreams 
of  agricultural  splendor.  The  next  year 
wheat  failed,  and  a  dreary  procession  of 
white-covered  wagons  took  the  settlers  east- 
ward. To-day  in  that  same  valley  the  passen- 
gers see  from  the  trains  not  only  wheat,  but 
corn,  alfalfa,  fruit,  herds,  flocks,  and  scores 
of  big  red  barns  and  comfortable  houses. 
The  wheat  fails  sometimes  ;  "the  corn  is 
a  disappointment  sometimes — but  nobody 
leaves.  Other  things  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency, and  prosperity  goes  on — not  quite  so 
rapidly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  certainty  that 
maintains  hope  and  good  cheer. 

The  motor  car  whizzed  along  the  street 
out  into  the  open  country  again.  Here  and 
there  were  corn-fields  ruined  by  the  grass- 
hoppers ;  pastures  were  brown.  But  some- 
how the  prospect  had  changed.  Instead  of 
seeing  in  these  afflictions  a  cause  of  pity, 
they  seemed  only  minor  instances  in  the 
great  scheme  of  advancement  present  over 
the  West.  Back  of  it  all  gleamed  the  op- 
timism and  faith  of  sturdy,  hopeful,  earnest 
men  and  women  who  are  developing  their 
communities  along  cleanly,  helpful,  worthy 
ways. 
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Red   Colonel  (The).    By  George  Edgar.  D. 
Appteton  ft  Co.,  New  York.  £1.30. 

A  crime  and  mystery  story,  not  in  the  least  prob- 
able, but  worked  out  with  ingenuity  and  with 
exciting  suspense. 

Iron  Trail  (The).    By  Rex  Beach.    Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.  $1.35. 

A  dramatic  and  exciting  tale  of  Alaska.  Rival 
railway  builders  fight  by  fair  means  and  foul ;  a 
great  breakwater  on  which  millions  have  been 
spent  is  swept  out  to  sea  by  storm  ;  glaciers  are 
circumvented  by  bold  engineers;  coal  claims 
are  filed  and  forfeited ;  and  of  course  there  are 
love  stories  to  complete  the  attraction.  The 
book  has  quick  action  and  brisk  talk. 

Happy- go- Lucky.     By  Ian   Hay.  Houghton 

MirHin  Company,  Boston.  $1.25. 

This  story  is  somewhat  over-boisterous  in  its 
pictures  of  school  and  college  life  as  presented 
in  the  earlier  chapters  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
book,  in  which  a  ne'er-do-well  but  affectionate 
family  is  brought  into  contact  and  even  combat 
with  another  family  which  is  rich  and  haughty, 
over  the  engagement  of  the  scion  of  wealth  to 
the  working  daughter  of  the  poor  family,  is 
delightfully  whimsical  and  humorous.  Even 
those  who  do  not  care  much  for  the  first  part  of 
the  book  should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fun  in  the  latter  part,  which 
has,  moreover,  a  wholesome  strain  in  its  scorn 
of  snobbery  and  its  admiration  of  what  is  genu- 
ine in  human  nature. 

Round  the  Corner.    By  Gilbert  Caiman.  U. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.35. 

Mr.  Caiman's  "  Peter  Homunculus "  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  that  part  of  the  fiction- 
reading  public  which  is  looking  for  something 
more  than  entertainment.  This  is  a  stronger 
book  in  that  it  is  less  confused,  more  closely 
kept  down  to  human  experience,  but  always  with 
a  questioning  attitude  as  to  the  meaning  of  life 
"  Round  the  Corner."  Says  Serge,  the  wisest 
man  in  the  book:  "Modern  life  is  theatrical. 
Everybody  is  playing  a  part,  because  they  are 
without  understanding.  Life  for  modern  men 
and  women  is  round  the  corner  because  they 
attempt  to  tackle  their  affairs  with  the  minds  of 
children.1'  But  neither  Serge  nor  the  author 
is  a  pessimist  at  heart.  "  Life,"  says  Serge, 
"  is  a  serious  business  which  yields  its  reward 
only  to  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  purity."  The 
Rev.  Francis  Folyat  and  his  eight  children, 
whose  lives  and  loves  and  failings  and  weak- 
nesses are  here  set  down  with  no  extenuation 
and  no  bitterness,  were  not,  with  one  exception, 
vicious,  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
stem  the  tide  of  weakness,  selfishness,  and  un- 
toward circumstance;  to  do  so  would  have  been 
heroic,  and  they  were  of  ordinary  human  clay, 
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"  even  as  you  and  I."  Their  individual  qualities 
are  quietly  but  effectively  set  forth,  and  the 
reader  who  recognizes  care  and  thought  in 
literary  work  will  follow  the  story  with  appro- 
bation and  appreciation. 

History   of  England  (A).    By  A.   I).  Inncss. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $3.50. 

Here,  in  one  large  single  volume,  the  author 
undertakes  to  cover  English  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  He  holds  up 
as  his  own  model  Green's  "  Short  History  of 
the  English  People,"  which  he  calls  "  that  great 
classic  incomparable  in  its  kind."  His  own 
work,  of  course,  covers  a  much  longer  period. 
We  cannot  at  this  moment  undertake  detailed 
criticism;  but  a  casual  examination  shows  that 
the  book  is  well  proportioned,  and  it  appears  to 
be  written  in  a  clear  and  reasonably  readable 
manner.  It  is  fully  illustrated;  in  part,  how- 
ever, with  very  poor  cuts,  very  badly  printed. 

Son  of  a  Servant  (The).   By  August  Strindberg. 
(i.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25. 

That  Strindberg  soon  found  the  devil  in  his 
search  for  God,  as  he  said  had  been  his  fate,  is 
made  plain  by  the  reading  of  this  book,  which 
is  a  record  of  his  early  life.  For  the  sympa- 
thetic and  impartial  reader  it  will  explain  many 
of  his  unattractive  and  even  repellent  qualities, 
for  it  lays  bare  the  early  struggles  of  an  abnor- 
mal temperament,  thwarted  by  neglect,  mis- 
understanding, and  unfortunate  parentage.  That 
Strindberg  was  a  genius  no  one  will  deny,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  with  his  temperament, 
which  breathed  and  incited  revolt,  he  should 
have  been  buffeted  and  tossed  in  many  direc- 
tions by  the  fierce  winds  of  Europe's  revolt  and 
progress  through  which  he  lived.  In  his  search 
Strindberg  found  the  Ideal  to  be  a  scourge 
rather  than  a  Pegasus.  In  his  writing  he  is  at 
times  a  painful  and,  it  would  seem,  an  unneces- 
sarily brutal  realist ;  and  yet  he  loved  the 
aesthetic  in  every  form,  and  was  particularly  a 
great  lover  of  nature  ;  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  beauty  he  found  compensation  for  much 
that  irritated  him  in  daily  life.  A  panorama  of 
sea  and  islands  stretching  away  into  infinite 
distance  especially  delighted  him,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  him  in  his  prose  writings  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  natural  beauty  of  the  rocky 
coast  that  makes  up  the  splendor  of  the  fjord. 
His  favorite  painter  was  Turner,  and  the  sea, 
the  sun,  and  the  life  of  men  who  battle  with  the 
great  waters  were  several  times  the  sources  of 
his  virile  inspiration,  as,  for  instance,  in  "  Life 
on  the  Skerries."  In  "  Hemso  Folk,''  too,  against 
a  background  of  sea  and  sky,  he  has  drawn  with 
fine  art  the  portraits  of  a  schoolmaster  and  a 
priest ;  and  this  book,  while  perhaps  the  most 
truly  Swedish  in  feeling,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  universal,  for  much  in  it  is  true  for  all  time 
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and  all  places.  The  closing  chapter  of  the  book 
under  notice,  which  is  entitled  "  Character  and 
Destiny,"  is  interesting  in  its  summing  up  of 
Strindberg's  own  estimate  of  himself  and  his 
many-sidedness  and  contradictions  as  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  diversity  of  other  people's 


judgments.  "When  is  one  true,  and  when  is 
one  false?"  he  asks  himself;  and  so  he  step-, 
out  into  Life,  where  he  is  to  play  the  part  of  a 
man,  in  order  to  develop  himself,  and  still  ever 
to  remain  as  he  was!  "A  man's  character  i-, 
his  destiny." 


THE  READER'S  VIEW 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  SEX  QUESTION 

The  August  9  issue  of  The  Outlook  dis- 
cusses editorially,  under  the  heading  "  Personal 
Purity  and  the  Chicago  Schools,"  a  question 
which  for  the  past  year  or  more  has  received 
the  consideration  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  result  of  this  Board's  deliberations 
is  shown  in  its  adoption  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mrs.  Ella 
Flagg  Young.  This,  in  brief,  is,  as  stated  in  the 
editorial,  "  that  effective  speakers  on  personal 
purity  .  .  .  give,  in  the  fall  term  of  1913,  a 
course  of  three  lectures  on  this  subject  in  each 
of  the  twenty-one  high  schools.  ..."  Refer- 
ring to  opposition  to  this  action  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  The  Outlook  finds  the 
objection  raised  "  by  certain  Christian  Scien- 
tists "  not  altogether  comprehensible.  This  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  Christian  Scientist's  view- 
point may  be  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
objection  cited  is  not  at  all  the  one  that  Chris- 
tian Scientists  would  urge.  "They"  (Christian 
Scientists),  The  Outlook  claims,"  based  their  pro- 
test on  the  plea  that  teaching  the  facts  in  regard 
to  sex  instilled  fear  in  the  minds  of  children." 
Where  such  an  impression  came  from  is  hard 
to  say.  Certainly  not  from  official  statements 
on  this  subject  by  Christian  Scientists.  There 
are  no  records  available  that  the  writer  can  find 
to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  it  should 
be  known  that  when  Christian  Scientists  pro- 
test against  a  plan  for  teaching  sex  hygiene  in 
public  schools  it  is  on  entirely  different  grounds 
than  those  above  stated. 

While  uniting  heartily  with  the  School  Board 
in  purpose,  Christian  Scientists  nevertheless  are 
convinced  of  a  better  method  for  attaining  the 
same  end.  The  majority  of  Chicago  parents— 
those  who  are  not  Christian  Scientists  as  well 
as  those  who  are — who  have  considered  the 
question  (judging  by  protests  with  which  the 
School  Board  has  recently  been  flooded)  seem 
convinced  that  this  subject  of  sex  hygiene  is 
one  that  should  receive  attention  in  the  home 
and  not  in  the  school.  If  parents  are  not  doing 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  the  opinion  of  the 
parents  indicates  that  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
children,  who  should  be  instructed. 

But  the  Christian  Scientist  would  be  opposed 
to  the  course  of  the  Chicago  School  Board  by 
the  desideratum  to  meet  this  as  well  as  other 


problems  through  spiritual  rather  than  by  other 
means.  Without  employing  here  the  metaphysi- 
cal reasoning  involved  in  the  conclusion,  let  it 
be  stated  that  purity,  from  the  Christian  Science 
standpoint,  is  to  be  realized  through  a  knowl- 
edge of,  an  identification  with,  and  a  desire  and 
love  for  purity.  "  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure."  Purity  may  be  gained,  like  other  things 
worth  having,  only  by  seeking  "first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness " — a  rule 
which  was  promulgated  by  the  Master  Chris- 
tian. To  "  take  no  thought  for  your  body  "  is 
also  a  command  of  Jesus,  and  he  stated  that  "  it 
is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing."  Paul,  with  a  very  clear  understand- 
ing of  his  subject,  states  that  "  to  be  carnally 
minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded 
is  life  and  peace."  It  is  apparent  to  Christian 
Scientists,  who  seek  to  keep  these  points  well 
in  mind,  that  the  plan  of  holding  false  beliefs 
and  practices  before  the  gaze  of  children  or 
adults  is  not  the  way  to  rid  them  of  the  desire 
for  or  indulgence  in  these  beliefs  and  practices. 
Such  a  method  may  indeed  do  much  toward 
developing  a  wrong  sense,  and  has  yet  to  prove 
an  ability  in  establishing  a  right  attitude  on  this 
and  other  important  moral  questions. 

To  follow  the  spiritual  behests  and  practices 
of  such  teachers  as  Jesus  and  Paul  is,  accord- 
ing to  Christian  Science,  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding 
on  this  subject  on  the  part  of  all,  young  and  old 
alike.  This,  after  all,  is  merely  putting  into 
practice  what  Christianity  has  been  teaching  in 
theory  for  centuries  past.  Mrs.  Eddy  enjoins 
her  followers,  "  Keep  your  minds  so  filled  with 
Truth  and  Love  that  sin,  disease,  and  death 
cannot  enter  them.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  can 
be  added  to  the  mind  already  full.  There  is 
no  door  through  which  evil  can  enter,  and  no 
space  for  evil  to  fill,  in  a  mind  filled  with 
goodness.  Good  thoughts  are  an  impervious 
armor.  ..."  H.  Cornell  Wilson. 

Christian  Science  Committee  on  Publication, 
New  York. 

[The  Outlook's  statement  as  to  the  letters 
received  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
was  made  on  excellent  authority.  Mr.  Wilson's 
statement  of  fact  in  regard  to  these  letters 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  erroneous  report 
published  in  the  daily  press  at  that  time.  Our 
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assertion  that  Christian  Scientists  objected  on 
the  ground  that  teaching  sex  hygiene  would 
instill  "fear"  into  the  minds  of  children  does 
not  seem  to  us  very  greatly  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  statement  that  the  Christian  Sci- 
entists objected  on  the  grounds  that  such  teach- 
ing would  instill  "evil."  Christ  did  not  ignore 
the  existence  of  the  body.  He  blessed  with  his 
presence  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  took  heed  of  the 
physical  wants  of  his  disciples.  Apparently 
Mr.  Wilson's  view  is  that  instruction  in  the 
facts  of  sex  is  "  holding  false  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices before  the  gaze  of  children  or  adults,"  that 
Christian  Science  is  the  most  effective  agent 
for  making  the  mind  and  heart  pure,  and  that 
if  the  Chicago  schools  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  particular  agent  or  method,  the 
Scientists  will  oppose  the  adoption  of  all  other 
agents  or  methods.— Thk  EDITORS*] 

SLOW  OR  SLOWLY? 

One  of  the  common  fallacies  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  eradicate  is  the  assumption  that 
adverbs  must  end  in  ly,  and,  conversely,  that  all 
words  identical  in  form  with  adjectives  are 
wrongly  used  as  adverbs  if  they  do  not  end  in 
ly.  The  adverb  slow,  which  receives  its  periodi- 
cal attack  in  The  Outlook  of  August  23,  1913, 
is  by  no  means  obsolete  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  as  I  have  often  observed  on  the  road 
signs  referred  to. 

It  should  be  noted,  first,  that  if  "  Drive  slow  " 
is  bad  English,  it  is  not  at  all  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  grammar,  when  those  laws  are  scientific 
enough  to  cover  the  facts.  The  most  common 
way  of  forming  adverbs  in  older  English  was  the 
addition  of  a  pronounced  e  to  adjectives.  Often 
the  adjectives  so  converted  had  previously 
ended  in  ly,  like  manly  (speaking  in  modern 
forms),  but  just  as  often  they  had  no  ending,  like 
deep.  The  audible  final  e  served  to  distinguish 
all  such  adverbs  from  the  corresponding  adjec- 
tives. But  in  course  of  time  this  final  e  became 
worn  off  in  pronunciation,  and  often  in  spelling, 
so  that  the  forms  of  the  adverbs  became  identi- 
cal with  the  forms  of  the  adjectives,  though  the 
words  have,  of  course,  still  remained  adverbs, 
and  are  not  "  adjectives  used  for  adverbs."  As 
a  result,  we  have  adjectives  like  stately  and 
deep,  and  also  the  adverbs  stately  and  deep. 
So  we  have  a -great  number  of  genuine  adverbs 
that  have  lost  a  final  e  that  formerly  distinguished 
them  from  the  corresponding  adjectives,  such  as 
high,  low,  quick,  long,  fast  (imagine  "He  is 
driving  fastly  "  !).  The  adverb  slow  has  devel- 
oped, by  the  common  law  of  analogy,  from  the 
adjective  slow  without  actually  having  had  an  e. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  grammar  of 
"  Drive  slow  "  (except  by  those  who  make  some 
of  our  school  grammars). 

The  only  ground  on  which  the  phrase  could 
be  condemned  is   that  of  usage.    The  good 


standing  of  the  adverb  slow  is  not  questioned 
by  two  leading  American  and  English  dic- 
tionaries, the  International  and  the  Oxford.  A 
glance  at  the  latter  shows  that  it  has  been  in 
good  use  since  1500.  Among  others  it  is  used 
by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  Thackeray,  and 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  It  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  such  phrases  as  slow-breeding  (Darwin); 
cf.  slow-moving  vehicles.  As  a  matter  of  actual 
fact,  the  adverb  slow  is  in  general  use  by  culti- 
vated speakers  and  writers. 

Speaking  of  courtesy,  the  author  of  "  Gram- 
mar and  Courtesy  "  would  be  pleased  (grammar 
and  all)  by  a  series  of  signs  I  recently  encoun- 
tered in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  a  private  drive  tempo- 
rarily open  to  the  public.  The  first  sign  reads, 
"  Private  drive.  Please  drive  slowly."  The  last 
reads,  "Thank  you!"  J.  S.  K. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

GOVERNOR  SULZER'S  IMPEACHMENT 

A    READER'S  PREDICTION 

On  reading  the  article  on  the  impeachment  of 
New  York's  Governor  in  The  Outlook  of  August 
23,  one  must  be  struck  with  its  sanity,  of  course, 
but  quite  as  much  with  its  extraordinary  omis- 
sion. It  is  enough  for  Mr.  Sulzer's  security 
that  the  hand  of  Murphy  is  against  him.  It  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  Murphy's  tactics 
be  understood.  The  daily  papers  report  almost 
unanimously  Murphy's  entire  confidence  in 
placing  his  man  in  the  Mayor's  office  of  Greater 
New  York  next  November.  This  confidence  is 
not  misplaced,  provided  he  can  secure  the  inde- 
pendent or  wavering  Democratic  vote.  Surely 
the  most  effective  method  of  doing  this  is  to  dis- 
gust that  kind  of  Democratic  voter  with  the  type 
of  Democracy  in  the  Executive  at  Albany. 
The  impeachment  proceedings,  beginning  on 
September  18,  must  be  concluded  and  a  de- 
cision rendered,  all  within  seven  weeks, in  order 
to  acquit  or  condemn  the  Governor  before  elec- 
tion clay.  The  situation  is  manifestly  plain. 
On  Mr.  Sulzer's  apparently  successful  rebuttal 
of  the  charges,  a  court,  composed  largely  of 
Democratic  State  Senators,  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  deferring  a  decision  indefinitely.  A 
hostile  Assembly  committee  could  bring  in 
"new  evidence."  On  the  contrary,  should  the 
Governor's  defense  appear  palpably  inadequate, 
events  wrould  be  allowed  to  take  their  course. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  independent  Democrat  is 
made  to  appear  a  supporter  of  an  impeached 
Governor  under  suspicion  of  dishonesty,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  a  Governor  dismissed  from 
office  for  misconduct.  In  either  case  there  is 
good  ground  for  Murphy's  confidence  in  the 
Mayoralty  contest. 

What  happens  to  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings after  November.  4  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  Murphy.  N.  W.  Mumford. 

Milburn,  New  Jersey. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


AN  AIR- PLANE  UPSIDE  DOWN 

What  the  air-brake  does  for  the  railway  train, 
or  the  uncapsizable  boat  does  for  safety  on  the 
water,  will  be  clone  for  the  aeroplane,  so  at  least 
its  inventors  claim,  through  the  new  theories  of 
control  recently  demonstrated  in  France  by  M. 
Pegoud  in  several  sensational  flights.  He  had 
already  dropped  900  feet  from  an  aeroplane  in  a 
newly  devised  parachute.  Here  is  the  account 
of  one  of  his  somersault  feats  as  cabled  to  the 
New  York  "  Sun  :" 

Pegoud,  who  used  a  Bleriot  monoplane  which 
had  been  strengthened  in  some  parts  and  which 
was  equipped  with  a  Gnome  engine  of  50  horse- 
power, had  announced  that  he  intended  to  turn 
a  somersault  in  the  air,  and  a  crowd  gathered  to 
watch  his  movements.  When  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  up  Pegoud  turned  the  bow  of  his 
machine  straight  toward  the  earth  and  darted 
downward  with  the  motor  going  at  full  speed. 
After  dropping  some  twelve  hundred  feet  Pegoud 
turned  his  rudder  in  such  a  way  that  the  mono- 
plane turned  a  complete  vertical  circle.  The 
machine  then  came  down  in  a  great  spiral  vol- 
plane and  landed  gently  on  the  ground.  Pegoud 
is  willing  to  repeat  the  performance  to-morrow 
before  a  committee  of  army  officers. 

After  landing  Pegoud  was  all  smiles  and  was 
as  cool  and  collected  as  before  he  started.  He 
said  everything  went  well  and  his  control  of  the 
machine  was  perfect.  If  he  remained  so  long 
head  downwards,  as  people  had  remarked,  it 
was  because  he  wished  to  do  so.  The  sensation 
was  queer,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable.  The 
machine,  he  said,  did  not  pitch  in  the  least.  He 
made  his  maneuvers  very  slowly  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  a  violent  shock  to  the  machine, 
but  he  could  have  recovered  his  position  quicker 
if  he  had  wanted  to.  He  was  perfectly  com- 
fortable and  felt  absolutely  safe  with  the  wide 
braces  which  retained  him.  Estimates  as  to  the 
time  Pegoud  remained  head  downward  vary 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds. 

This  exploit  is  a  sequel  to  an  article  in  the 
"  Autov  by  M.  Bleriot,  in  which  he  argued  that 
the  use  of  parachutes  for  aviators  was  very 
limited.  Safety,  he  argued,  should  be  sought 
in  the  construction  of  the  machines.  He  does 
not  believe  in  automatic  stability  as  a  guarantee 
of  safety. 

Bleriot  maintains  that  as  uncapsizable  life- 
boats exist  for  the  sea,  something  similar  should 
be  devised  for  the  air.  If  this  is  found  to  be 
impossible,  then  individual  parachutes  are  worth 
studying. 

A  NEW  AIR-BOAT 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  prints  an 
interview  with  Mr.  G.  C.  Loening,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wright  Company  in  Dayton,  in 
which  Mr.  Loening  describes  a  new  flying-boat 
planned  by  the  famous  aeronaut  Orville  Wright, 
and  the  result  of  two  years'  experiment. 

"Mr.  Wright,"'  he  said,  "expects  that  his 
aeroboat  will  demonstrate  its  usefulness,  espe- 


cially in  carrying  mails,  despatches,  etc.,  over 
inaccessible  inland  waterways,  such  as  are  found 
in  many  regions  of  the  West,  in  Alaska,  and 
along  the  coast. 

"The  consistent  speed  of  the  new  boat  will 
be  sixty-seven  miles  an  hour,"  he  added,  "  and 
at  all  times  it  will  be  a  faster  vehicle  for  postal 
service  than  the  fastest  express  train.  Greater 
speed  can  be  obtained  on  a  spurt." 

The  aeroboat  has  also  been  developed  to  an 
unusual  point  of  seaworthiness. 

Mr.  Loening  also  described  a  new  hydro-aero- 
plane, model  "  C-H,"  which  Mr.  Wright  has  just 
put  upon  the  market. 

"  The  new  hydro  has  been  developed  particu- 
larly for  use  over  small  inland  rivers  and  lakes, " 
said  Mr.  Loening.  "  It  is  provided  with  new- 
features  for  stability  and  control  on  the  water. 
The  quick  and  treacherous  air-currents  created 
by  high  banks  will  not  upset  the  new  craft. 

"  With  only  a  60-horse-power  motor  as  many 
as  four  persons  have  been  carried  on  this 
hydro,  and  frequently  it  has  flown  off  the  water 
from  a  standing  start  in  less  than  ten  seconds.'1 

THE  POWER  OF  PLANTS 

We  all  know  how  the  roots  of  a  tree  will 
break  up  a  Sidewralk  or  injure  an  earthen  drain, 
thereby  causing  untold  trouble  to  the  house- 
holder. But  that  is  only  a  mild  illustration  of 
the  lifting  power  of  growth  in  plant  life.  A  tree 
growing  through  the  hole  of  a  millstone,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  known  to  lift  the  heavy  stone 
completely  off  the  ground.  A  squash  "  har- 
nessed "  for  experiments  has  lifted  5,000  pounds. 
Mr.  George  E.  Stone,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  writes  on  this  subject  in 
the  current  number  of  the  "  Popular  Science 
Monthly."  We  quote  his  statement  of  what  the 
apparently  feeble  fern  and  mushroom  can  do: 

A  gentleman  noticed  that  the  stone  in  a  walk 
leading  to  his  residence  had  been  displaced.  He 
became  alarmed  and  sent  for  the  police,  labor- 
ing under  the  impression  that  burglars  were 
responsible  for  the  displacement  and  were  plan- 
ning some  deep  plot  against  him.  But  on  mov- 
ing the  stone,  which  weighed  eighty  pounds,  three 
large  mushrooms  were  discovered  and  the  mis- 
chief was  explained.  Instances  are  known  of 
mushrooms  pushing  up  through  hard  tar  walks 
two  or  three  inches  thick  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  or  evidence  of  injury  to  their  delicate 
tissues:  and  even  seedlings  often  displace  com- 
paratively large  masses  of  soil  in  pushing  up 
through. 

For  several  years  -we  have  been  observing  the 
rupturing  of  very  hard  concrete  by  ostrich  ferns. 
The  concrete,  which  is  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  thick  and  composed  of  sand,  tar,  and 
coarse  gravel,  acts  as  a  watershed  next  a  dwell- 
ing-house. Along  the  edge  ostrich  ferns  were 
some  time  ago  planted  in  loam  rich  in  organic 
matter,  and  have  since  been  growing  most  lux- 
uriantly, the  stalks. often  reaching  a  height  of 
six  feet  or  more.  Like  most  ferns,  the  under- 
ground stem  or  rhizome  spreads  out  inalldirec- 
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tions  each  year  and  thrusts  up  new  fronds:  and 
quite  regardless  of  the  apparently  impenetrable 
covering,  the  rhizomes  work  their  way  under  it 
.ind  atterapt  to  throw  up  new  shoots.  And  not 
in  vain,  for  the  ferns  appear  to  break  through 
the  ooncrete  as  easily  as  though  it  were  so  much 
putty. 

SAVING  BIRDS'  I.IVES 

The  well-known  fact  that  enormous  numbers 
of  birds  lose  their  lives  because  of  lighthouses — 
as  many  as  a  thousand  dead  birds  have  been 
found  in  a  morning  around  the  lighthouse  at 
Terschelling,  Holland — has  led  to  efforts  to 
stop  the  slaughter.  A  writer  in  the  "  Saturday 
Evening  Post"  thus  explains  the  matter: 

A  scientist  has  supplied  the  cure.  He  is  an 
eminent  Dutch  naturalist,  who  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  manner  in  which  lighthouses  cause 
the  death  of  birds,  and  found  that  in  most 
instances  the  bird  is  not  killed  by  the  impact  of 
flying  against  a  light,  but  by  exhaustion  from 
flying  round  and  round  the  light.  Apparently 
the  birds  usually  succeed  in  veering  off  as  they 
fly  up  to  a  light;  but  then,  for  many  of  them, 
the  light  still  has  a  fatal  fascination,  and  they 
circle  round  the  great  lamp  until  they  drop  or 
until  daylight  comes. 

So  this  naturalist  proposed  to  put  perches 
round  the  light  a  little  below  the  strongest 
beams,  so  that  the  birds  might  find  a  resting- 
place  when  they  became  tired.  Such  perches 
were  built  at  Terschelling  with  great  success. 
Small  migratory  birds  had  been  the  worst  suf- 
ferers there,  but  few  of  them  are  now  killed. 
They  fly  up  to  the  lamp  as  before,  and  circle 
round  until  tired  ;  then  they  take  seats  on  the 
perches  and  look  at  the  great  light  until  they 
recover  strength  enough  to  start  flying  again  or 
.until  daylight  comes.  Since  the  perches  have 
been  built  the  death  rate  among  them  at  this 
light  is  only  two  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been. 

A  PHONOGRAPH  CLOCK 

A  phonograph  clock,  says  an  exchange,  has 
been  perfected  by  Max  Marcus,  a  German,  after 
many  years  of  labor.  He  is  confident  that  his 
invention  will  come  into  general  use.  It  not 
only  keeps  time  to  the  second,  but  tells  the  time 
in  a  clear  baritone  voice.  "  Four  o'clock  !"  and 
"  Four-thirty  !"  says  the  clock  in  loud,  distinct, 
but  very  pleasantly  modulated  tones,  and  the 
half  and  full  hours  may  be  repeated  at  will  by 
the  pressing  of  a  button.  The  quarters  are  not 
spoken. 

THE  LONGEST  TELEPHONE  CABLE 

A  thirty-five-mile  cable  for  telephone  connec- 
tion between  Vancouver  and  Vancouver  Island 
lately  received  from  England  is  described  in 
the  ';  Journal  of  Electricity,  Power,  and  Gas  " 
(San  Francisco).  It  cost  over  $100,000,  weighs 
560,000  pounds,  and  the  expense  in  laying  was 
$20,000.  Considerable  customs  duty  was  saved 
by  the  Canadian  Government  not  charging  duty 
on  that  part  of  the  cable  laid  below  low-water 
•mark.    It  is  said  to  be  the  longest  telephone 


cable  in  the  world,  and  is  laid  at  a  depth  here- 
tofore not  attempted,  much  of  the  line  going 
200  fathoms  deep  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  at 
one  place  being  1,356  feet  deep.  A  cable  will 
be  stretched  across  Saanich  Inlet,  which  will 
bring  Victoria  into  much  better  connection  with 
Vancouver  by  means  of  the  cable  just  laid. 

THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  ARCH 

In  reinforced-concrete  arches,  as  in  trans- 
atlantic steamers,  the  palm  of  superlative  great- 
ness is  transitory.  Hardly  are  the  centering 
timbers  down  in  the  one  case,  or  the  maiden 
voyage  over  in  the  other,  before  the  blue-prints 
of  a  greater  bridge  or  boat  are  hanging  to  dry 
in  the  office  of  some  ambitious  engineer. 

For  two  years  the  328-foot  Risorgimento  arch 
across  the  Tiber  at  Rome  has  been  the  longest 
reinforced-concrete  span  in  the  world,  taking 
the  title  from  the  320-foot  Grafton  arch  at  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  completed  about  a  year 
earlier.  Now  comes  Switzerland  with  the  latest 
"largest  masonry  arch  '  in  the  330-foot  span  at 
Langwiez,  on  the  meter-gauge  railway  between 
Chur  and  Arosa. 

A  SELF-CLEANING  WORK-BENCH 

A  work-bench  so  arranged  as  to  exhaust  the 
dust  set  up  in  the  process  of  rubbing  castings 
is  described  by  "  System,"  of  Chicago.  The 
adoption  of  this  bench,  we  are  told,  has  resulted 
in  a  cleaner  shop  and  a  higher  standard  of 
workmanship.    "  System  "  says: 

Rubbing  down  castings  is  generally  very  dusty 
work.  But  when  done  on  the  "  vacuum-cleaner  " 
bench  all  the  dirt  and  dust  is  drawn  through  the 
slots  and  carried  away.  A  five-horse-power 
motor  driving  a  fifteen-inch  exhaust-fan  con- 
nected to  graduated  galvanized  troughs  under 
the  bench  gives  the  necessary  power  and  draft 
for  its  operation.  All  the  dust  and  dirt  col- 
lected is  discharged  into  a  box  just  outside  the 
factory  building  instead  of  being  stirred  up  with 
a  broom  and  breathed  by  the  workman. 

"ARTICULATED  TROLLEYS" 

How  to  devise  a  trolley  car  that  would  take 
with  certainty  the  innumerable  sharp  curves  of 
the  lines  through  Boston's  narrow  streets  has 
long  been,  says  the  "  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine/' a  problem  with  the  concern  which  con 
trols  the  trolley  franchise  of  the  Hub  : 

The  "articulated"  car,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
fruition  of  months  of  experimenting.  The  new 
combination  consists  of  two  ordinary  trolleys 
hitched  at  each  end  of  a  very  "  thin  "  car.  It  is 
in  this  thin  center  car  that  the  fine  work  of  the 
"  invention  "  lies.  In  swinging  a  sharp  curve, 
where  the  big,  modern  convertibles  will  grind 
with  a  shriek  sufficient  to  raise  the  dead,  the 
center  car  of  the  "  articulated  "  train  enables  the 
circuit  to  be  made  with  easy,  gradual  adjustment 
to  the  turn  The  "  articulated  "  openc  the  way 
to  the  use  of  the  million-times-thought-of  and 
hitherto  impracticable  trolley  train. 


BY  THE  WAY 


New  Yorkers  who  heard  the  crv  of  "  Extra  " 
and  saw  the  heading  "Imperator  on  Fire"  a 
few  days  ago  feared  at  first  that  Hoboken  was 
to  have  another  disastrous  steamship  fire.  It 
was  in  1900,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
Saale,  the  Bremen,  and  the  Main  were  burned 
at  nearly  the  same  place  where  the  Imperator 
lay,  and  143  lives  lost.  The  Imperator,  how- 
ever, was  only  slightly  damaged  and  sailed  on 
time,  though  one  of  her  officers  lost  his  life. 

What  can  a  clergyman  do  when  he  has  acci- 
dentally received  a  black  eye  on  Saturday  and 
must  preach  on  Sunday  ?  If  he  has  the  courage 
of  Dr.  Len  G.  B  rough  ton,  of  London,  who  has 
been  preaching  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Re- 
formed Church  in  New  York  City,  he  will  go 
into  the  pulpit  and  tell  his  astonished  audience 
not  to  sympathize  too  freely  with  him,  that  he 
merely  has  a  black  eye,  that  he  got  it  playing 
tennis,  and  then  he  will  go  ahead  with  his  ser- 
mon. 

The  famous  French  advocate,  Maitre  Labori, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  Dreyfus  trials,  is  vis- 
iting America.  In  a  Western  city  he  heard  a 
judge  call  a  reporter  "  Al."  "  Such  democracy!" 
exclaimed  the  Frenchman.  "  In  Paris  this 
would  be  shocking."  And  in  America  it  cer- 
tainly is  undignified.  A  judge  on  the  bench  who 
speaks  familiarly  to  his  cronies  must  expect 
occasionally  to  be  held  in  contempt. 

A  poor  East  Side  boy  that  was,  who  is  now 
a  prosperous  physician,  has  offered  to  give 
3,000  pairs  of  eyeglasses  free  to  East  Side 
school-children  of  defective  eyesight.  The 
New  York  City  school  authorities  have  had 
under  consideration  the  plan  of  furnishing  free 
eyeglasses  to  children  with  defective  vision,  but 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  Dr.  Becker's  gen- 
erosity will  make  many  children  happy. 

"  Never  find  fault  with  or  criticise  your  hus- 
band directly,"  says  an  unknown  Solomon  writ- 
ing in  the  daily  press.  "  If  you  dislike  his  ways, 
criticise  the  same  thing  in  another  person,  and 
your  husband  will  be  likely  to  take  the  hint." 
Still,  a  frank  talk  now  and  then  might  some- 
times be  helpful.  If  Othello  had  only  said, 
"  My  dear  Desdemona,  -will  you  kindly  ex- 
plain— " 

Germany  is  said  to  be  borrowing  from  France 
the  "t\vo-child  system  "  that  has  almost  put  the 
latter  country  out  of  the  running  as  a  military 
power  in  comparison  with  her  Teutonic  rival. 
The  chief  cities  of  Germany  show  a  decline  in 
the  birth-rate  during  the  last  decade  of  from  20 
to  37  per  cent. 

Chinola  is  a  new  fur  that  is  to  be  worn  during 
the  coming  winter.  It  is  made  from  Russian 
squirrel  skins,  and  it  is  said  that  "a  coat  that 


anybody  but  an  expert  would  have  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  from  genuine  chinchilla  fur  worth 
about  $3,000  can  be  produced  in  chinola  for 
$750."  Persons  of  modest  means  who  do  not 
object  to  wearing  imitation  furs  may  thus  be 
apprised  of  the  bargain  that  is  in  store  for 
them. 

The  Mayor  of  Ryde  recently  passed  away. 
The  announcement  would  not  have  appeared  in 
American  papers,  probably,  if  in  addition  to  his 
interest  in  municipal  politics  Michael  Maybrick 
had  not  also  been  the  author  of  many  popular 
songs.  Under  the  name  of  Stephen  Adams  he 
published  "  A  Warrior  Bold,"  "  Nancy  Lee," 
"  The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains,"  and  other 
sentimental  ballads,  as  well  as  "  The  Holy  City  " 
and  "  The  Star  of  Bethlehem." 

Every  right-minded  Calif orni an,  says  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  objects  to  the  odious 
nickname  "Frisco"  for  San  Francisco.  Cer- 
tainly most  self-respecting  Americans  will  agree 
with  him  ;  and  yet  something  must  be  allowed 
to  the  American  sense  of  humor,  which  delights 
in  replacing  the  names  of  cities  and  States  with 
sobriquets.  Then — how  about  the  "  Frisco 
Line"? 

Many  first-class  swimmers  have  attempted  to 
swim  from  the  Battery  in  New  York  City  to 
Sandy  Hook,  but  the  feat  was  for  the  first  time 
recently  accomplished  by  Alfred  Brown,  of  the 
Flushing  division  of  the  American  Life  Saving 
Society.  He  was  in  the  water  for  13  hours  and 
17  minutes. 

Detroit,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "  Times,"  has  been  doing  more  this 
summer  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  masses 
of  its  citizens  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in 
the  country.  Especially  in  the  management  of 
its  parks  is  this  evident.  There  are  in  the  parks 
regularly  appointed  attendants  to  look  after  the 
babies  ;  there  are  swings,  merry-go-rounds,  sand- 
boxes, and  wading-pools  for  the  youngsters; 
there  are  numerous  refreshment  places,  at  which 
no  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold  :  there  are  or- 
chestras ;  and  there  are  commodious  steamers 
from  the  city  to  the  parks,  the  fare  on  which  is 
only  a  nickel. 

Chicago,  which  once  had  a  reputation  for 
being  a  "  wide  open  "  town,  is  becoming  known 
for  its  severe  code  of  morality.  A  new  city 
ordinance  prohibits  the  popular  but  demoraliz- 
ing." hug "'  dances  as  features  of  cafe'  entertain- 
ments. Will  Chicago's  fashionable  people  take 
the  hint  and  follow  the  example  in  their  own 
assembly-rooms  ? 

An  esteemed  subscriber,  writing  from  Ger- 
many, remmds  us  that  American  interest  in 
Conservation  is  about  three  and  a  half  centuries 
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behind  that  of  his  country.  It  was  in  the  year 
1568,  he  tells  us,  that  Bavaria  passed  its  first 
general  ordinance  for  the  preservation  of  for- 
ests. Yes  ;  but,  then,  those  were  the  times  when 
our  colonists'  first  duty  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
trees  in  order  to  raise  a  crop  ;  so  whose  is  the 
greater  glory  ? 

Individualism  in  dress  sometimes  has  to  be 
repressed  even  among  the  French,  who  do  not 
usually  object  to  costumes  that  strike  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  as  somewhat  extreme.  The  Mayor 
of  a  popular  seaside  resort  in  Normandy  has 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "  unusual 
or  eccentric  bathing  costumes  are  forbidden. 
Ladies  who  do  not  wish  to  wet  their  costumes 
must  nevertheless  have  them  of  discreet  de- 
sign." Then,  to  strike  the  balance  even,  he 
adds:  "Men  who  appear  on  the  beach  only  to 
pose  as  athletes  will  not  be  tolerated." 

There  was  a  time  when  "  British  spies  "  were 
unwelcome  in  this  country,  but  we  have  no 
feeling  against  them  to-day — especially  when 
they  have  won  their  title  in  Germany.  Captain 
Bert  rand  Stewart,  whom  the  Kaiser  recently 
pardoned  while  he  was  serving  a  long  sentence 
for  too  much  curiosity  about  German  fortifica- 
tions, is  in  America  on  a  pleasure  trip.  He  has 
a  camera  with  him,  but  says  that  he  will  leave  it 
at  his  hotel  when  he  visits  our  forts  ! 

People  who  live  on  the  seashore  should  keep 
an  eye  out  for  a  chunk  of  ambergris.  A 
Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  girl  while  strolling 
along  the  beach  saw  a  lump  of  a  peculiar  grayish 
substance  and  broke  off  a  piece  of  it.  The 
piece  proved  to  be  worth  $30  and  the  lump 
which  she  threw  back  into  the  water  was  worth 
$3,000. 

No  doubt  the  young  woman  lamented  her 
ignorance  as  to  the  value  of  ambergris,  but  she 
was  not  so  foolish  as  the  Rand  farmer  of  the 
early  days,  who  found  a  large,  brilliant  stone, 
and,  having  heard  that  a  genuine  diamond  was 
so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  broken,  hit  it  with 
a  hammer.  On  finding  that  the  fragments  were 
diamonds  of  the  first  water,  and  that  he  had 
destroyed  a  Kohinoor,  the  unfortunate  man,  so 
the  story  as  we  find  it  in  a  book  on  precious 
stones  goes,  committed  suicide. 

There  are  apparently  some  "real  daughters'* 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  still  surviving,  as 
well  as  "  real  sons.*'  A  subscriber  writes  that 
one  of  these  real  daughters  is  Mrs.  Harriet 
Buell  Woods  Dodge,  who  was  born  January  19, 
1822,  lives  in  East  Montpelier,  Vermont,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafavette  Chapter 
of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Bernadette  Soubirous,  the  peasant  girl  of 
Lourdes,  has  been  beatified  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  at  Rome.  Fifty-five  years  ago 
this  girl  announced  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had 


appeared  to  her  at  a  grotto  in  the  then  unknown 
hamlet  of  Lourdes.  Now  great  crowds  of 
pilgrims  constantly  come  to  this  grotto,  and 
Lourdes  is  probably  the  most  celebrated  shrine 
in  the  Christian  world,  sharing  the  fame  of 
Mecca  and  of  Benares  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
The  age  of  miracles  may  have  passed,  but  cer- 
tainly we  still  live  in  the  age  of  marvels. 

Always  the  intelligent  traveler  finds  surprises 
awaiting  him — and  passes  them  on  to  the  stay- 
at-homes  for  whom  he  writes.  Here  comes  Mr. 
E.  B.  Soanes,  in  "  To  Mesopotamia  and  Kurd- 
istan in  Disguise,"  telling  us  that  the  Kurds, 
whom  most  of  us  supposed  to  be  a  dark  race 
like  the  Turks,  are  blonds  like  the  English. 
"  Many  and  many  a  man  have  I  seen  among 
them  who  might  have  stood  for  the  picture  of 
a  Norseman.  Yellow  flowing  hair,  a  long 
drooping  mustache,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  skin — 
one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs,  if  physiog- 
nomy be  a  criterion,  .  .  .  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Kurd  are  one  and  the  same  stock." 

These  wild,  fierce  Englishmen  of  the  desert 
have  certain  artistic  tastes,  however,  that  are 
not  always  possessed  by  their  insular  brethren. 
Mr.  Soanes  describes  a  visit  to  the  encampment 
of  a  nomad  chief  in  which,  under  a  great  goat- 
hair  canopy,  were  "glorious  carpets,'"  such  as 
few  English  homes  possess  and  still  fewer 
Englishmen  could  design  or  make. 

The  Japanese  people  are  proverbially  polite, 
and  hence  disinclined  to  criticise  others  ;  but  an 
American  lady  in  Japan  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting some  of  her  Japanese  friends  to  enumerate 
what  they  consider  the  weaknesses  of  American 
character.  Here  are  some  of  them:  Ameri- 
cans lose  their  tempers  too  quickly;  they  have 
little  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art  or  of 
nature:  they  are  always  in  a  hurry  :  they  make 
shallow  jokes  about  everything;  they  tliink 
they  "  know  it  all  :"  they  are  too  truthful— state 
disagreeable  facts  unnecessarily ;  they  often, 
especially  the  ladies,  feel  "  cross  "  and  take  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  unamiability.  American 
tourists  will  kindly  note  their  defects  and 
reform ! 

Newspapers  that  are  old  enough  to  have  a 
history  can  dig  out  more  or  less  interesting 
items  from  issues  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years 
ago.  The  Omaha  "  Bee  "  is  such  a  paper.  But 
its  extracts  from  its  files  of  long  ago  indicate 
that  "  history,  with  all  its  volumes  vast,  has  but 
one  page."  In  two  consecutive  issues  recently 
it  gave  the  first  place  in  its  happenings  of  thirty 
years  ago  to  events  in  the  baseball  world. 

In  our  paragraph  in  "  The  Week  "  in  the  issue 
of  September  6  the  statement  that  the  skeletons 
of  the  Russian  officers  lost  on  the  Petropavlovsk 
were  found  at  a  depth  of  800  feet  was  an  error ; 
150  feet  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  fact,  as 
the  record  for  deep-sea  diving  is  204  feet. 
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Nearly  five  months  after 
The  Senate  Passes  .  •  ,  r 

the  Tariff  Bill         the    sPecial   session  of 
the  Sixty-third  Congress 

was  called  together  to  consider  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  Bill,  it  passed  the  Senate,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  37. 
As  it  had  already  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  a  somewhat  different  form,  it 
now  goes  to  a  conference  between  committees 
of  the  two  houses  for  final  adjustment.  No 
great  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  conference, 
and  the  general  prediction  is  that  within  two 
weeks,  or  possibly  even  less,  the  bill  will  be 
laid  before  the  President,  and  undoubtedly  it 
will  be  signed  by  him.  The  almost  universal 
comment  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  was  one  of  sincere  con- 
gratulation to  President  Wilson,  and  in  only 
less  degree  to  Mr.  Underwood  and  Senator 
Simmons,  who  have  led  the  fight  in  the  two 
houses.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  influence  in  the  matter  has 
been  the  prime  factor  in  the  situation  ;  the 
Democratic  party  has  placed  itself  solidly 
behind  him,  and  there  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  an  unprecedented  waiving  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  Congress  of  local  interests 
and  contentions.  President  Wilson's  own 
comment  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
this  : 

A  fight  for  the  people  and  for  free  business 
which  has  lasted  a  long  generation  through  has 
at  last  been  won,  handsomely  and  completely. 
A  leadership  and  a  steadfastness  in  counsel 
have  been  shown  in  both  houses  of  which  the 
Democratic  party  has  reason  to  be  very  proud. 
There  has  been  no  weakness  or  confusion  or 
drawing  back,  but  a  statesmanlike  directness 
and  command  of  circumstances. 

To  this  he  added  his  hope  and  belief  that 
equal  energy,  directness,  and  loyalty  would 
be  exercised  in  currency  legislation.  The 
only  breaks  from  party  lines  shown  in  the 
Senate's  vote  were  that  the  two  Louisiana 
Senators,  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Ransdell. 
moved  by  their  State's  hostility  to  the  pro- 
vision providing  for  free  sugar  in  the  future, 


voted  against  their  Democratic  colleagues, 
while  Senator  La  Follette,  who  may  be 
classed  as  an  Independent  Republican,  and 
Senator  Poindexter,  Progressive,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  Mr.  La  Follette  declared 
that  he  was  driven  by  an  impelling  sense  of 
righteousness  to  help  cancel  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Law.  which  he  described  as  little  short 
of  a  crime,  while  he  regards  the  present  bill 
as  in  the  main  reasonably  protective.  Sena- 
tor Poindexter's  view  is  much  the  same,  but 
with  emphasis  laid  upon  the  value  of  the 
income  tax  feature.  As  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  it  retains  all  the  principal  provisions 
for  which  President  Wilson  has  contended  : 
free  wool,  free  sugar  in  the  near  future,  free 
meats,  an  income  tax,  and  greatly  reduced 
rates  on  a  long  list  of  articles.  The  free 
list  is  extensive.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant points  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
House  bill,  and  upon  which  agreement  must 
be  had,  are  :  the  proposed  tax  on  cotton 
"  futures,"'  which  has  been  criticised  widely 
as  not  belonging  to  a  tariff  law  but  as  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  ki  rider;"  the  changes  in 
the  silk  schedules  ;  the  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  works  of  art,  which  is  distinctly  unfair  and 
undesirable  ;  and  the  increase  in  the  income 
tax  rate  for  incomes  above  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  open  to  wide  difference  of 
opinion  according  to  one's  theory  of  just 
taxation  and  according  also  to  one's  estimate 
of  the  total  amount  of  revenue  which  must 
be  raised. 

m 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
What  Will    ,  i  u  j 

Follow?  tan"  'aw'  soon  t0  De  S1&nec1' 
on  the  welfare  of  the  country's 
industries  ?  Time  and  the  test  of  its  practi- 
cal working  only  can  answer.  It  may  at 
least  be  said  that  the  Democratic  party  as 
represented  in  Congress  has  shown  solidarity. 
What  it  has  done  is  what  it  set  out  to  do. 
Now  the  reason  that  the  Payne- Aldrich  Law 
was  a  party  disaster  to  the  Republicans  was 
that  it  did  not  do  what  the  party  promised  to 
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do.  The  Republicans  four  years  ago,  and 
the  Democrats  to-day,  declared  that  the  tariff 
needed  downward  revision  with  a  view  to  help- 
ing the  consumer,  encouraging  American  com- 
petition, and  sustaining  industry.  The  Repub- 
lican theory  was  largely  lost  sight  of  in  the 
clash  of  contending  interests;  the  Democratic 
theory  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  put  into  law. 
Whether  the  result  is  sound  is  legitimately 
open  to  question,  as  we  believe  every  gen- 
eral tariff  law  must  be.  Unless  the  revision 
is  made  schedule  by  schedule  there  is  bound 
to  be  injustice  to  individual  industries,  be- 
cause the  theory  is  that  the  general  benefit 
will  outweigh  individual  interest.  How  any 
human  power  can  make  sure  that  this  is  so 
unless  the  individual  cases  have  been  weighed 
and  decided  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
facts,  collected  and  presented  by  an  impartial 
and  scientific  tariff  commission,  we  cannot 
see.  This  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  bill 
will  do  is  illustrated  by  the  wide  difference 
of  opinion  between  Democratic  leaders  in 
House  and  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Senate's  amendments  will  or  will  not  produce 
income  enough  for  the  Government's  needs ; 
practicallv  no  one  knows. 

*  B 

What  in  England  would 
A  Congressional  be  ca]led  a  by-election  has 
Election  in  Maine  ,   .     ,,  .  ^ 

occurred  in  Maine.  On 

Monday  of  last  week,  in  the  district  formerly 
represented  by  James  G.  Blaine,  a  Represent- 
ative was  chosen  to  succeed  a  Republican 
Representative  who  had  died.  The  voting 
resulted  in  the  election  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  Mr.  Peters.  The  interesting  thing 
about  this  election  is  that  all  three  parties, 
Democratic  and  Progressive  as  well  as  Re- 
publican, seem  to  be  content — the  Democrats 
because  their  vote  was  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  Presidential  election,  though  less 
than  that  of  the  Congressional  election  last 
year ;  the  Republicans  because  their  vote 
was  about  double  that  of  the  Presidential  vote, 
though  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  of  the 
Congressional  vote  last  year,  when  there  was 
as  yet  no  division  in  the  party  ;  and  the  Pro- 
gressives because  this  was  their  first  Congres- 
sional election  in  the  State,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  Democratic  candi- 
date but  also  the  Republican  claimed  to  be  as 
progressive  as  the  Progressives,  the  new 
party  polled  over  six  thousand  votes.  There 
was  every  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the 
1  )emocrats  to  secure  a  lar^e  Democratic  vote 


as  an  indorsement  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion, and,  though  the  Democratic  candidate 
was  defeated,  many  Democratic  leaders  ex- 
pressed special  satisfaction  at  the  size  of  the 
vote  he  received.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
the  opposing  parties  point  to  the  fact  that, 
although  the  Democrats  asserted  that  the 
stream  of  opinion  was  flowing  toward  the 
Democratic  view  of  the  tariff,  the  combined 
votes  of  the  opposing  parties,  both  of  which 
advocate  the  protective  principle,  exceeded 
any  protection  vote  which  even  this  tradi- 
tionally protection  district  had  on  record  in 
Congressional  elections.  Since  all  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  election  seem  to  be  satisfied, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  country  at  large 
should  not  be  satisfied  too. 


After  nearly  a  month,  dur- 

THe  inUCoeurtCaSe  ing  which  NeW  York  StatC 
has  suffered  from  the  un- 
certainty involved  in  the  attempt  of  two  men 
to  act  as  Governor,  a  court  ruling  has  been 
obtained  against  Governor  Sulzer  and  in 
favor  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Glynn.  The 
case  under  which  this  decision  is  made  was 
that  of  Joseph  S.  Robin,  the  notorious  con- 
vict imprisoned  for  violating  the  banking 
laws,  who  was  pardoned  by  Governor  Sulzer 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  test  of  his 
authority.  The  warden  of  the  penitentiary 
in  which  the  man  was  imprisoned  refused  to 
honor  the  pardon,  and  Robin's  lawyers  insti- 
tuted habeas  corpus  proceedings.  The  argu- 
ment before  the  Judge  in  behalf  of  Governor 
Sulzer  was  that  the  pardon  should  be  honored 
because  Governor  Sulzer  was  in  fact  Gov- 
ernor, inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  had  no 
right  to  impeach  him,  since  they  acted  dur- 
ing an  extraordinary  session  called  exclusively 
for  other  purposes,  and  inasmuch  as  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer,  even  though  impeached,  was 
not  yet  convicted,  and  therefore  suffered  no 
disability  to  act  as  Governor.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  Legislature  has 
a  right  to  impeach  at  any  time  without  regard 
to  the  subject  on  which  it  is  called  into  special 
session  to  legislate,  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  provides  that  as  soon  as 
the  impeachment  is  brought  the  impeached 
Governor  shall  cease  to  act  as  Governor  until 
he  is  acquitted.  On  both  these  points  Judge 
Hasbrouck  has  decided  in  favor  of  Governor 
Sulzer's  opponents.  He  declares  that  in 
bringing  an  impeachment  the  Legislature  acts 
not  in  a  legislative  capacity  but  with  judicial 
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power  ;  that  the  Assembly  is  the  Assembly 
whether  in  regular  or  extraordinary  session, 
or  whether  self-convened  ;  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  it  is  beyond  the  let  or  hin- 
drance, of  the  Executive  or  of  the  Court ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Governor  has  been  lawfully 
and  constitutionally  impeached.  There  remains, 
then,  the  question  whether  the  impeached 
Governor  is  by  the  Constitution  deprived  of 
his  function  as  Governor.  That  question 
turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  impeach- 
ment in  the  Constitution.  Does  it  mean 
accusation  or  conviction  ?  Judge  Hasbrouck 
decides  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  "  It  is,"  he  decides, 
"  the  method  of  procedure  in  a  criminal  case 
against  a  high  official."  If  it  means  this,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  upon  accusation 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Governor  is  rendered  powerless  to  exercise 
his  function  as  Governor  and  his  place  must 
be  taken  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
Judge  points  out  that  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  the  President  is  not  ousted 
by  impeachment,  and  therefore  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  is  undisturbed  ;  but  that 
under  the  State  Constitution  this  fundamen- 
tal rule  that  a  man  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proved  guilty  is  evaded.  This  provision 
in  the  State  Constitution,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Judge,  "  seems  an  unjustifiable  and 
unreasonable  provision,  for  delay  in  the 
prosecution  to  the  end  of  the  term  would 
work  the  same  result  that  judgment  of 
removal  would,  and  delays  in  such  proceed- 
ings have  been  known  to  be  long."  As  an 
illustration  of  this  the  Judge  titers  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Warren  Hast- 
.  ings,  which  lasted  thirteen  years.  Neverthe- 
less, though  it  may  be  unjust,  it  is,  according 
to  Judge  Hasbrouck,  the  law.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  appeal  to  be  argued  from  this 
decision  before  the  date  set  for  the  beginning 
of  the  impeachment  proceedings — Thursday 
of  this  week.  This  decision  is  the  law  and 
should  be  observed  as  the  law  until  and 
unless  it  is  reversed. 

m 

r     i    t\  Everything  connected  with 

Lanada  Deports  .     &  r 

Thaw  tne    I  haw   case  from  its 

beginning  seven  years  ago 
to  the  present  day  has  been  spectacular. 
Not  the  least  spectacular  episode  was  the 
j  ejection  of  Thaw  from  Canada  last  week. 
After  a  long  and  discreditable  legal  squabble 
in  the  lower  Canadian  courts,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  wrest  the  principle  of 


the  habeas  corpus  writ  so  as  to  keep  a  man 
in  jail  instead  of  to  set  him  free  if  he  were 
improperly  detained,  and  an  equally  discred- 
itable attempt  to  prosecute  ex-District-Attor- 
ney Jerome  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of 
gambling  which  the  hearing  magistrate  de- 
nounced in  round  terms  of  apology,  the 
Dominion  immigration  authorities  at  last 
obtained  possession  of  Thaw,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Canada's  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
gave  him  the  hearing  accorded  by  law,  de- 
cided that  he  was  an  undesirable  who  had 
entered  the  country  improperly,  forestalled 
any  attempt  to  set  the  courts  against  the 
immigration  authorities,  seized  Thaw's  person 
through  its  agents,  clapped  him  into  an 
automobile,  transported  him  by  practically 
the  same  route  he  came  into  Vermont,  and 
there  set  him  free.  Thaw,  according  to 
accounts,  acted  like  the  insane  person  he 
really  is,  wandered  about  from  point  to  point 
in  borrowed  automobiles,  and  finally  passed 
the  line  into  New  Hampshire,  where  he  has 
been  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities,  who 
will  decide,  first,  whether  the  criminal  charge 
against  him  of  conspiracy  to  bribe  New  York 
State  officers  and  to  break  out  of  Mattea- 
wan  is  an  indictable  offense ;  and,  secondly, 
whether,  if  it  is  not  so,  he  may  be  deported 
as  an  insane  person  to  the  place  from  which 
he  came.  Certainly,  if  there  is  not  law 
enough  to  make  at  least  the  second  proce- 
dure technically  right,  there  ought  to  be  such 
law  in  New  Hampshire  and  every  other 
State.  It  seems  probable  now  that,  despite 
Thaw's  wealth  and  despite  his  large  assem- 
blage of  lawyers — he  is  said  to  have  engaged 
at  least  fourteen  while  he  was  in  Canada — 
he  will  again  become  a  prisoner  in  the  place 
to  which  he  was  committed  as  criminally 
insane.  There  is  satisfaction  in  the  feeling 
that  the  cynics  who  have  so  often  declared 
that  it  is  impossible  properly  to  punish  a  man 
of  wealth  will  be  taught,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  that  the  law  is  superior  to  the  conspir- 
acy of  its  bribed  and  unfaithful  servants. 


Massacres  in 


Ever  since  the  close  of  the 

the  Balkans      second   Balkan  war   each  of 
the    contending   parties  has 

accused  the  other  of  almost  all  the  atrocious 

crimes  which  both  attributed,  only  a  tew 

years  ago,  to  their  common  enemy  the  Turk. 

The  Greeks  and  Servians  declare  that  the 

defeated  Bulgarian  armies  burned  villages. 

killed  children,  outraged  women,  and  mur- 
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dered  innocent  non  combatants  in  cold  blood 
along  the  whole  line  of  their  retreat.  The 
King  of  Greece  describes  the  Bulgarian  sol- 
diers as  "monsters"  of  cruelty,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens,  in  an  appeal  to  the  univer- 
sities of  the  world,  begs  the  latter  to  protest 
against  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  Macedonia. 
The  Bulgarians,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
deny  the  truth  of  these  statements  and 
charges,  but  accuse  the  Greeks  and  Servians 
of  precisely  similar  crimes.  In  a  cablegram 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  already  printed  in  The 
Outlook,  the  Metropolitan  of  Sofia  and 
representatives  of  all  the  Protestant  churches 
say  that  there  are  now  in  Bulgaria  "  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  refugees,  mostly 
women  and  children,  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  Greeks  and  Servians, 
and  whose  stories  of  fearful  outrages  and 
butchering  will  stir  the  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world."  The  University  of  Sofia, 
in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  University  of 
Athens,  declares  that  Greek  soldiers  have 
burned  and  murdered  in  places  where  Bul- 
garian troops  have  never  been.  as.  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  town  of  Kukusha,  where  they 
drove  away  the  French  friars  and  murdered 
all  the  children  in  a  Catholic  school.  The 
Sofia  University  says,  furthermore,  that  cap- 
tured letters  of  Greek  soldiers  to  their  rela- 
tives at  home  distinctly  state  that  they  are 
acting  under  official  orders  to  "  burn  Bul- 
garian villages  and  exterminate  the  whole 
Bulgarian  race."  These  letters  have  been 
photographed,  with  dates,  addresses,  signa- 
tures, post-marks,  and  regimental  stamps, 
and  copies  are  now  being  sent  to  foreign 
legations  and  the  correspondents  of  foreign 
newspapers.  The  University  of  Athens 
closes  its  counter-appeal  with  a  request  that 
all  foreign  universities  co-operate,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  inter- 
national investigation  which  shall  determine 
the  facts  and  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
inhuman  acts  of  which  complaint  is  made. 

m 

On  the  19th  of  August,  upon 

A  Invest!"^ t0  the  mitiative  of  tne  Carnegie 
Endowment  Fund  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  as  already  briefly  noted  in 
The  Outlook,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Car- 
negie Bureau  in  Paris,  under  the  presidency 
of  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  an  international  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation.  The  persons  selected 
to  serve  on  this  Committee  and  the  countries 


t-hat  they  represented  were  as  follows  :  Great 
Britain  —  Dr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  a  well-known 
writer  on  Macedonia  and  the  Balkans  ;  United 
States — Professor  Samuel  Train  Dutton,  of 
Columbia  University;  France — Justin  Godert, 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  Ger- 
many— Professor  Walther  Schucking,  of  Mar- 
burg ;  Austria — Professor  Redlich,  member 
of  the  Reichsrath  ;  Russia — Professor  Paul 
Milyukof,  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats in  the  Duma  and  an  expert  in  Balkan 
affairs.  The  task  laid  upon  this  Committee 
was  to  investigate,  first,  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  allies  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Turkey  ;  second,  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  outrages  reported  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  combatants,  particularly  the 
mutilation  of  captives,  outrages  on  women, 
and  destruction  of  private  property  ;  third, 
the  economic  waste  caused  by  the  war  be- 
tween the  allies,  and  its  cost.  Late  in  August 
the  Committee  thus  appointed  proceeded  to 
the  Balkans  and  began  its  investigation,  but 
it  soon  encountered  obstacles  thrown  in  its 
way  by  the  Servians  and  the  Greeks.  The 
Servian  Government  declined  to  co-operate 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  Professor  Milyukof,  the 
delegate  from  Russia,  was  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  Bulgarians;  and  the  Greeks 
objected  to  both  Milyukof  and  Brailsford  for 
the  same  reason.  Servian  students  in  Bel- 
grade made  a  hostile  demonstration  against 
Milyukof.  and  Pasitch,  the  Servian  Premier, 
suggested  that  the  Russian  representative 
should  resign.  The  Committee,  however, 
insisted  upon  retaining  him,  and  continued  its 
work.  A  telegram  from  Salonika,  dated 
August  30,  reported  that,  on  account  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Servians  and  Greeks, 
the  Committee  had  decided  to  abandon  the 
investigation  ;  but  five  days  later  our  State 
Department  made  a  formal  contradiction  of 
this  and  other  similar  reports,  and  declared 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  still  in 
progress.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Servians  and  Greeks  will  not  oppose  the 
Committee,  or  throw  obstacles  in  its  way, 
merely  because  they  think  that  one  of  its 
members  has  a  pro- Bulgarian  bias.  Professor 
Milyukof  is  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in 
Russia,  as  well  as  a  born  lover  of  peace  and 
justice,  and  he  probably  knows  better  than 
any  of  his  colleagues  do  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  their  history.  His 
appointment  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  and  the 
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ability  of  the  latter  to  make  a  proper  selection 
will  hardly  be  questioned  in  western  Europe 
or  the  United  States.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  many  parts  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  various  combatants  organized 
bands  of  soldiers,  with  or  without  orders, 
have  committed  crimes  which  are  not  only 
disgraceful  to  civilization  but  are  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  International  Convention 
of  October  18,  1907,  relative  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war.  It  is  very  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  responsibility  for  such  crimes 
should  be  ascertained  and  properly  placed  by 
an  international  committee  whose  conclusions 
the  world  will  trust. 

m 

El  .      The  most  significant  feature, 

Finland1  perhaps,  of  the  recent  elections 
for  members  of  the  Finnish 
Diet  is  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Social- 
ists and  the  women.  Of  the  newly  elected 
members,  twenty-two  are  women  and  four- 
teen of  them  are  Socialists.  The  Social 
Democrats  now  have  ninety  in  a  total  mem- 
bership of  two  hundred,  and  therefore  lack 
only  eleven  of  an  absolute  majority.  The 
Old  Finns  have  only  thirty-eight  seats ;  the 
Young  Finns,  twenty-nine  ;  the  Swedish 
party,  twenty-five ;  and  the  Agrarians,  eighteen. 
If  the  Socialists  were  as  strong  intellectually 
as  they  are  numerically,  they  would  probably 
control  the  Diet ;  but  most  of  the  capable 
leaders  are  in  the  other  parties.  The  Social 
Democrats  have  elected  fourteen  women  and 
sixteen  editors  of  Socialistic  newspapers,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  whole  thirty,  taken 
together,  are  strong  enough  to  counterbalance 
five  such  men  as  Svinkhuvud,  Castren,  Dan- 
ielson,  Shubergson,  andCalmari,  all  of  whom 
are  in  other  political  camps.  Only  about  one- 
half  of  the  members-elect  have  had  higher 
educational  training,  and  comparatively  few 
of  this  class  are  Socialists.  In  Finland,  as  in 
the  United  States,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
voters  who  ought  to  go  to  the  polls  stay  at 
home.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
recent  election  in  Finland  was  only  fifty-two 
per  cent  of  the  electorate,  while  even  in  Japan 
the  percentage  in  parliamentary  elections  is 
from  seventy-one  to  eighty-eight"  per  cent. 
When  the  returns  of  the  Finnish  elections 
shall  have  been  tabulated  and  analyzed,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of 
the  women,  as  compared  with  the  men,  avail 
themselves  of  their  political  rights  and  dis- 
charge faithfully  the  first  and  most  elementary 
of  their  civic  duties. 


i      ,     The  latest  issue  of  the  "  Journal 

rierre  de     j  v     it   a  l 

Couievain  de  Geneve  to  reach  us  an- 
nounces the  death  of  the  French 
writer  widely  known  in  this  country  under 
the  pen-name  of  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  on  the 
22d  of  August,  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
She  was  in  real  life  Mademoiselle  Favre,  a 
Genevese  by  birth  and  originally  a  teacher 
by  profession.  For  a  woman  who  had 
achieved  popularity  as  a  writer  in  France, 
England,  and  America,  she  succeeded  in  a 
remarkable  way  in  keeping  the  details  of  her 
private  and  family  life  from  public  knowledge. 
She  was  born  in  1845,  and  did  not  begin  to 
write,  at  least  for  publication,  until  she  was 
over  fifty  years  of  age.  Her  five  novels, 
published  in  English  in  this  country,  are,  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance,  <;  American 
Nobility,"  "  On  the  Branch,"  "  The  Un- 
known Isle,"  "  Eve  Triumphant,"  and  "The 
Heart  of  Life."  She  had  lived  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England,  and  her  inti- 
mate knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
social  and  family  life  of  the  English  are  dis- 
played in  "  The  Unknown  Isle,"  which,  as  a 
story,  is  the  least  pretentious  of  her  books, 
but  is  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  from  a 
literary  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  She 
was  born  a  Roman  Catholic  and  died  in  full 
communion  with  that  Church  ;  but  her  mind 
was  a  liberal  one,  and  the  ideals  set  forth  in 
her  books  are  ethical  rather  than  those  of 
conformity  to  creed  or  doctrine.  She  was 
witty  without  being  bitter,  gay  without  being 
frivolous,  and  of  a  simple  kindness  of  heart 
which  gave  her  a  strong  sympathy  with  what 
is  essentially  good  and  attractive  in  human 
nature.  No  writer,  perhaps,  since  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  has  been  so  successful 
as  Pierre  de  Coulevain  in  interpreting  the 
English  to  the  French,  and  the  French  to  the 
English.  She  was  eminently  the  kind  of 
personality  and  the  kind  of  a  writer  for 
whom  the  reader  feels  an  individual  respect 
and  affection. 

B 

The  two  accidents  last  week, 

T  I)'saste«in    W^  ^°SS  °^       ^n        °lie  CaSe 
of  fourteen,  in  the  other  of  two 

men,  to  German  air-ships  do  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  the  Zeppelin  type  is  value- 
less. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  exaggera- 
tion in  the  official  governmental  comment 
that  the  disaster  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
fighting  value  of  the  Zeppelin  air-ships." 
Heavy  storms  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  must 
always  endanger  such  bulky  craft.    The  early 
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history  of  the  Zeppelins  shows  this  ;  accident 
after  accident  occurred  in  getting  the  great 
air-vessels  in  and  out  of  their  sheds,  and  their 
success,  which  has  undoubtedly  been  great 
both  for  scouting  and  for  carrying  passen- 
gers, has  been  helped  on  by  the  use  of  detach- 
ments of  soldiers  to  hold  the  ropes  at  start 
and  finish.  Hitherto  there  has  been,  we 
think,  no  loss  of  life,  although  there  have 
been  serious  injuries.  Meanwhile  hundreds 
of  passengers  have  been  carried  long  dis- 
tances in  comfort  and  even  luxury,  and  mili- 
tary scouting  trips  for  many  hundreds  of  miles 
(even,  it  is  said,  practically  from  Berlin  to 
London  and  back)  have  had  almost  constant 
success.  The  LI,  whose  downfall  last  week 
cost  fourteen  lives,  was  caught  in  a  tremen- 
dous storm  in  the  North  Sea  while  on  a  voy- 
age from  the  mainland  to  Heligoland  ;  it 
fell,  buckled,  and  sank.  The  Z5  was  trying 
to  make  its  shed-landing  at  Leipsic  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  holding  the  ropes, 
when  a  violent  gust  wrenched  her  away  into 
the  air  and  two  of  the  soldiers  were  killed. 
The  disasters  may  be  compared  to  the  occa- 
sional explosions  of  high  power  naval  s^uns 
or  to  the  loss  of  submarines  ;  the  men  who 
die  in  such  cases  are  doing  their  duty  as  sol- 
diers and  sailors  ;  their  deaths  are  those  of 
patriots  in  service  ;  the  tragedies  are  part  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  war,  and  are  akin  to 
those  that  inevitably  come  -in  the  course  of  a 
developing  civilization. 

& 

_  .       The  confusion  of  ideas  as  re- 

Demorahzing  ,  ,..  ,  , 

Plays         gards  morality  in  plays  and 

fiction  commented  upon  last 
week  in  The  Outlook  in  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "  An  Ominous  Sign  of  the  Times  "  has 
since  had  ample  illustration  in  the  newspaper 
discussion  of  certain  plays  now  on  the  New 
York  stage.  Of  one  of  these  plays  Chief 
Magistrate  McAdoo  (who  was  prominent  in 
securing  the  representation  in  New  York  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  play  "  Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession  ")  said  : 

I  believe  the  play  to  be  indecent  and  immoral, 
and  in  part  gross  and  revolting,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  covered  by  section  1140  of  the  Penal 
Law.  The  main  objections  to  the  play  center 
around  the  second  act,  which  shows  the  parlor 
or  reception-room  of  an  illegal  place.  The  more 
realistic  the  scene  the  more  offensive.  .  .  . 

The  play  is  said  to  be  an  expose  of  white 
slavery,  and  therefore  to  be  used  as  a  valuable 
preventive  against  young  girls  being  lured  into 
these  traps.    This  play  is  said  by  its  defenders 


to  be  a  sort  of  moral  prophylaxis  against  the 
evil  it  depicts. 

We  do  not  need  to  uncover  a  sewer  to  con- 
vince people  as  to  its  rilthiness  nor  to  warn  those 
of  ordinary  cleanly  habits  against  getting  into  it. 

All  decent  people  will  agree  in  this,  and  will 
agree  also  with  Mr.  McAdoo  that  a  magistrate 
should  disregard  charges  of  being  finical  or  puri- 
tanical, and  that  he  should  under  his  official 
responsibility  answer  the  question  whether  a 
particular  play  is  in  point  of  fact  indecent  and 
immoral.  Ultimately  this  is  always  a  question 
of  fact,  but  a  question  not  to  be  determined  off- 
hand by  the  subject  of  the  play.  For  the  fact 
to  be  determined  is  not  that  of  subject,  but  of 
intent  and  effect.  Even  the  hideous  subjects 
of  prostitution  and  sexual  disease  may  be,  and 
have  been,  treated  on  the  stage  and  in  fiction 
with  a  noble  purpose  and  without  the  slight- 
est effect  of  rousing  evil  passion  or  satisfying 
prurient  curiosity.  Witness,  for  example, 
Brieux's  "  Damaged  Goods,"  described  some 
time  ago  in  The  Outlook;  witness,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
"  gay  "  musical  comedies  in  which  not  an  offen- 
sive word  is  said  but  in  which  the  essential  pur- 
pose is  salacious  and  dangerous.  Who  shall 
dec  ide  as  to  intent  is  a  question  hard  to 
answer,  but  one  that  must  be  answered. 
Certainly  the  play  must  be  seen,  not  read 
about ;  but  whether  censor  (as  in  England), 
or  magistrate  (as  has  been  the  usual  custom 
here),  or  grand  jury  (as  in  the  cases  now 
under  discussion),  is  made  the  final  arbiter, 
the  decision  must  distinguish  between  that 
legitimate  use  of  passion  and  plain-speaking 
which  seriously  deals  with  evil  to  make  it 
repulsive  and  a  tragic  warning,  and  that  use 
which  appeals  purposely,  and  with  vile  desire 
to  make  money,  to  all  that  is  lowest  in  human 
nature.  Lmless  common  reports  are  widely 
astray,  however,  the  present  danger  is  in 
erring  in  being  too  liberal  instead  of  being  too 
puritanical ;  the  problem  must  be  faced  intel- 
ligently, earnestly,  and  with  discrimination. 

&  *f 

„  ,  ,       The    fact    that  nine 

the  Nations  and  the  ,  j    r  j 

Panama  Exposition  natl0ns  have  declined 
to  participate  in  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 
in  1915.  while  ten  others  have  not  yet  replied 
to  the  invitations  issued  more  than  a  year 
ago,  is  taken  by  some  American  newspapers 
with  leanings  toward  jingoism  as  evidence 
that  as  a  Nation  we  are  none  too  popular 
with  our  neighbors.  The  refusal  of  England 
and  Germany  to  send  exhibits  to  the  fair  espe- 
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daily  has  alarmed  those  persons  who  are  ever 
on  the  qui  vive  for  the  least  sign  of  impend- 
ing international  complications.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  nothing  in  the  situation  at 
present  to  justify  any  uneasiness.  Twenty- 
nine  governments  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  being  represented  at  San  Francisco  , 
and,  moreover,  history  shows  that  nations 
are  wont  to  use  the  threat  of  non-participa- 
tion in  the  celebrations  of  other  countries  as 
a  lever  with  which  to  pry  concessions  from 
the  government  giving  the  fete.  Before  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  England  and 
France  for  a  time  seemed  determined  not  to 
"play  in  our  yard,"  and,  in  fact,  not  till 
eight  months  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
ceremonies  did  England  abandon  her  stub- 
born attitude.  Seventeen  months  yet  remain 
before  the  beginning  of  the  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  charge  of  the  Exposi- 
tion are  confident  that  within  a  year  most  of 
the  sulkers  will  change  their  minds.  While 
the  excessive  expense  of  participation  in 
the  fair  was  given  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  as 
England "s  reason  for  holding  aloof,  it  is 
believed  by  many  that  a  feeling  of  pique 
in  regard  to  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  submit  the  Canal  tolls  question  to  arbitra- 
tion is  behind  England's  refusal.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Canada,  whose  shipping  interests 
will  be  hard  hit  by  our  stand  on  the  tolls 
question,  has  already  announced  that  she 
will  attend  our  National  party.  The  Germans 
have  taken  little  pains  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  they  are  recalcitrant  with  an  aim  to 
force  Congress  into  making  certain  tariff 
concessions  to  the  Kaiser's  subjects.  The 
movement  fostered  by  the  German  Socialist 
press,  and  by  a  number  of  influential  German 
business  men  led  by  Herr  Ballin,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Hamburg- American  Steam- 
ship Line,  to  organize  an  independent  exhibit 
for  our  Exposition  seems  destined,  however, 
to  force  the  German  Government  to  give  up 
the  role  of  cunctator.  The  other  nations 
that  have  formally  given  us  the  cold  shoulder 
are  Switzerland,  who  declares  that  the  patents 
of  her  manufacturers  are  not  respected  in 
I  this  country  ;  Russia,  who  is  still  nursing  the 
s  are  received  in  her  bicker  with  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  a  commercial  treaty ; 
Bulgaria,  Siam,  Morocco,  Servia.  and  Turkey. 
"  Some  of  the  smaller  countries,  like  Siam 
and  Morocco,  hardly  ever  go  in  for  inter- 
national expositions  on  account  of  expense, 
|  but  the   others  will    come    around  if  we 


give  them  time,"  is  the  confident  prediction 
of  Mr.  Thomas .  M.  Moore,  the  General 
Commissioner  of  the  Exposition  to  the 
Eastern  States. 

El 

New  Jerse  When  the  Prison  Labor 
Convict  Camps  Commission  of  New  Jersey 
removed  thirty  convicts  from 
the  State's  prison  at  Trenton  to  a  camp  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  and  put  them 
to  work  upon  the  public  roads,  it  relieved 
the  congestion  that  was  becoming  a  menace 
alike  to  the  health  and  to  the  morale  of  the 
inmates  ;  but  it  did  more — it  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "new  penology,"  which  is  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  it  is  more  important  to 
regenerate  a  convict  and  make  a  good  citizen 
of  him  than  it  is  to  punish  him.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  camp,  which  the  prison- 
ers who  live  therein  have  christened  u.  Camp 
Don't  Worry,"  gangs  of  convicts  had  been 
going  out  of  the  State's  prison  every  day  to 
work  on  the  roads,  returning  to  their  cells  at 
night.  The  men  liked  this  work,  and.  when 
the  camp  was  proposed  a  few  months  ago, 
they  jumped  at  the  chance  to  leave  behind 
the  tiresome  routine  of  prison  life  and  live  in 
the  open  air.  They  were  told  that  it  was 
';  up  to  them  " — that  if  they  behaved  them- 
selves their  liberties  would  be  increased  and 
other  camps  would  be  opened  ;  and  it  was 
made  clear  that  assignment  to  the  camp  was 
to  be  considered  a  reward  rather  than  a  pun- 
ishment. Three  comfortable  buildings  were 
erected  on  a  site  selected  in  Sussex  County, 
most  of  the  work  of  construction  being  done 
by  prisoners.  When  at  work  on  the  roads 
and  when  lounging  around  their  dormitories 
the  prisoners  are  watched  by  guards  from  the 
prison,  but  the  Camp  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Roads,  which  meets 
the  expenses  of  maintenance,  and  which  will 
pay  each  laborer  fifty  cents  a  day  if  the  State 
Attorney-General  is  able  to  dispose  of  a 
legal  technicality  that  now  prevents  such  an 
arrangement.  In  addition  to  the  prospect  of 
wages,  which  would  be  put  aside  by  the 
prison  authorities  for  the  families  of  the 
laborers,  the  men  have  the  prospect  of  a 
commutation  of  sentence  to  spur  them 
on.  That  this  camp  is  free  from  the  evil 
features  of  convict  camps  in  some  parts 
of  the  Union,  namely,  the  ball  and  chain, 
the  merciless  "  driver,"  and  the  equally 
cruel  guard  armed  with  a  shotgun,  is 
largely  due  to  the    abolition    of   the  con- 
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tract  labor  system  in  New  Jersey.  So 
pleased  are  the  members  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mission with  the  success  of  "  Camp  Don't 
Worry  "  that  it  is  planned  not  only  to  make 
the  institution  a  permanent  one  and  to  estab- 
lish two  similar  camps,  but  to  secure  a  farm 
and  a  quarry  to  be  worked  by  the  prisoners 
as  well.  And  if  the  prisoners  continue  to 
show  that  they  appreciate  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  penal  experiment  is  "  up  to 
them,"  a  system  of  self-government  will  be 
introduced  and  the  prisoners  will  be  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  camps. 


C  Fa  s  M°re  'nan  ordinary  interest 
Dictate  Price's?  attaches  to  the  action  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union 
Convention,  which  has  just  undertaken  to  fix 
a  scale  of  prices  for  the  sale  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  organization  claims  to  enroll  among 
its  membership  two  million  cotton-growers 
and  more  than  a  million  producers  of  grain. 
It  has  fixed  the  price  at  which  cotton  is  to  be 
sold  this  year  at  15  cents,  the  present  price 
being  12  cents.  In  previous  conventions 
attempts  to  fix  prices  have  lacked  a  majority 
vote  ;  this  year  there  was  no  opposition,  and 
the  leaders  are  enthusiastic  over  the  pros- 
pects of  uniting  the  cotton-growers  in  an 
ironclad  agreement.  The  organization  has 
also  established  its  figures  on  the  price  at 
which  other  products  are  to  be  sold.  Basing 
its  action  on  the  value  of  the  land,  cost  of 
production,  and  allowing  six  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  land,  it  declares  that  the  minimum 
price  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  should  be, 
at  primary  markets  :  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma — wheat  $1.05,  corn  70  cents,  oats 
45  cents,  barley  50  cents  ;  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri — wheat  $1.25,  corn  65  cents, 
oats  50  cents,  barley  50  cents :  Western 
slope  States — wheat  97  cents,  corn  90  cents, 
oats  50  cents,  barley  50  cents.  Very  easily 
such  action  may  become  one  of  the  most 
important  economic  events  of  this  genera- 
tion, depending,  of  course,  on  how  many 
farmers  participate  in  the  programme,  their 
influence  on  world  markets,  and  whether  or 
not  they  are  able  to  put  into  practice  the 
theories  of  their  delegates  in  convention. 
Attempts  to  accomplish  this  have  in  the  past 
borne  but  indifferent  results.  Organizations 
have  been  abandoned  and  pledges  have  been 
broken  when  the  individual  farmer  saw 
opportunity  to  better  his  condition  or  needed 
the  money.    No  class  of  workers  is  so  diffi- 


cult to  control  through  organization  as  the 
farmer,  because  doubtless  of  his  isolation  and 
his  long  education  in  acting  independently. 
The  real  significance  of  the  new  effort  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  apply 
the  cost  system  to  his  work.  Manufacturers 
and  distributers  long  ago  learned  that  only  by 
accounting  for  every  element  of  cost,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  investment  and  expense 
of  upkeep,  could  they  hope  to  make  a  profit. 
The  farmer  has  not  always  kept  books :  he  has 
gtiessed  at  his  expense  account,  and  his  pros- 
perity has  come  in  spite  of  his  unsystematic 
methods,  because  the  area  of  fertile  land 
open  to  settlement  has  been  limited.  When 
a  farmer  spends  $1.05  to  raise  and  deliver 
to  the  elevator  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  re- 
ceives therefor  82  cents,  he  is  losing  money  ; 
but  he  does  not  realize  it  until  he  has  accu- 
rately accounted  for  every  item  of  expense 
that  goes  into  the  efficiency  of  the  farm.  The 
aveiage  consumer  to-day  believes  that  the 
fanner  is  receiving  more  for  his  products  than 
he  ought :  the  farmer  claims  that  the  fault  lies 
with  the  middlemen,  and  that  actually  much  of 
the  farm  work  is  done  at  an  economic  loss.  A 
recent  series  of  inquiries  conducted  in  Iowa 
showed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  well-informed 
bankers,  the  farmers  of  that  State  have  been 
making  less  than  four  per  cent  on  their  invest- 
ment. If  the  farmers'  organization  can  hold 
its  large  membership  firmly,  it  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  something  in  establishing  a 
scale  of  prices.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  the  first 
successful  effort  of  the  kind  in  history. 
B 

There  have  been  moth- 
A  Mothers'  Day  and  ers>  days  at  schoo]s  an(j 
Municipal  Picnic        ,       ,  '  , 

churches  ;  but  a  munici- 
pal mothers'  day  and  picnic  is  so  unusual  as 
to  deserve  comment.  The  city  of  Boston 
has  set  an  excellent  example  of  what  munici- 
palities can  and  ought  to  do  in  the  interests 
of  recreation.  The  first  Mothers'  Day  and 
Municipal  Picnic,  under  the  direction  of  Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  promises  to  become  a  permanent 
feature  in  the  city's  life.  Between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  mothers  and  children  were 
treated  to  an  outing  and  entertainment  at  the 
beautiful  two-hundred-and-f  orty-acre  suburban 
reservation,  Franklin  Park.  The  generosity 
of  electric  car  companies,  private  individual 
and  business  houses  yearly  provides  million 
of  children  throughout  urban  America  wi 
day  outings  to  the  seashore  and  country ; 
but  mothers  are  seldom  given  such  excur- 
sions.   It  was  the  aim  of  this  novel  experi- 
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ment  to  give  a  day's  recreation  to  "  mothers 
who  have  not  had  summer  vacations  away 
from  the  city,  and  who  get  few  opportunities 
for  such  enjoyment  of  city  parks  as  is  planned 
for  this  occasion."  Churches,  organizations, 
settlements,  playground  instructors,  and 
police  officials  were  asked  to  help  distribute 
the  five  thousand  free  tickets  among  deserv- 
ing mothers,  who  naturally  were  expected 
to  take  their  little  ones  along.  The  pro- 
gramme, carefully  planned  for  recreation,  in- 
cluded entertainment  for  both  mothers  and 
children.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
grassy  slopes,  blue  sky  and  sunshine,  shade 
trees,  and  fragrant  fresh  air  in  abundance. 
Orchestras,  vocal  quartets,  hurdy-gurdies, 
and  a  brass  band,  stationed  at  various  points, 
made  merry  music  throughout  the  day.  There 
were  automobile  trips  throughout  the  park 
and  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  for  the  children. 
A  story-teller  moved  from  group  to  group 
delighting  the  little  ones  with  fanciful  tales. 
Mothers  profited  by  the  talks  given  by  the 
Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association.  The 
special  feature  of  the  day  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  group  games,  races,  folk-dancing,  and 
dramatized  stories  by  about  three  thousand 
children  from  fifty-two  playgrounds,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  service  of  pledging  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  was  impressively  ren- 
dered. The  colored  insignia  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  American  flags  they  carried 
gave  a  festive  and  patriotic  touch  to  the  occa- 
sion. Democracy  was  exemplified  not  only 
by  the  mingling  of  nationalities  from  the  con- 
gested districts,  but  even  more  significantly 
by  the  Mayor's  dancing  and  playing  with  the 
children.  The  need  of  proper  recreation 
facilities,  especially  the  use  of  city  parks  for 
play,  is  advocated  most  enthusiastically  by 
Boston's  Mayor.  And  why  should  not 
the  parks  echo  with  children's  voices  and 
the  strains  of  music  ?  The  frequent  warn- 
ings to  "  keep  off  the  grass  "  and  not  to  pick 
the  flowers,  the  distances  of  the  parks  from 
the  congested  sections,  all  tend  to  keep  away 
the  very  people  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
Such  an  experiment  as  this  offers  many  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proper  use  of  parks  for 
(recreation  by  boys  and  girls,  mothers,  fathers, 
and  children.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  believes 
hat  "  the  city  can  do  no  better  service  than 
py  providing  once  a  year  a  day's  pleasure  in 
jiuch  a  place  as  Franklin  Park."  The  pro- 
gramme goes  on  to  say,  "  The  parks  and 
'  ! :ne  playgrounds  are  two  of  the  several 
|nethods  by  which  the  city  provides  recreation 


for  all  its  inhabitants."  The  children  who 
dance  and  play  on  the  pavements,  whether 
of  streets  or  playgrounds,  show  by  their  faces 
and  their  actions  what  it  means  to  them  to 
play  on  the  soft  turf.  The  parks,  more  than 
they  are  now,  should  be  used  as  playgrounds. 
B 

WILLIAM  JAY  GAYNOK 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  figures  in  the 
political  history  of  America,  William  Jay  Gay- 
nor,  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  died  sud- 
denly at  sea  last  week.  He  was  seeking  a 
rest  from  his  official  duties  and  from  the 
excitement  and  strain  of  an  extraordinary 
municipal  campaign.  His  heart,  weakened 
probably  by  overwork  coupled  with  physical 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  coughing 
that  resulted  from  the  effects  of  the  wound 
he  had  received  from  a  would-be  assassin 
three  years  ago,  gave  out,  and  the  end  came 
peacefully. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Gaynor's  life  is  almost 
as  baffling  and  mysterious  as  his  character. 
There  seems  to  be  no  certainty  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  his  birth — not  even  as  to  the 
year.  He  was  a  native  of  Oneida  County, 
New  York.  His  father's  name  is  variously 
given  as  Kieran  Gaynor  and  Kendrick  Gay- 
nor ;  and  even  his  own  name  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  not  William  Jay  but  William 
James,  though  this  has  been  denied.  In  early 
youth  he  was  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  though,  it  is  understood,  he  took 
no  vows,  was  "  a  novice  employee  "  in  the 
order  of  Christian  Brothers.  How  it  happened 
that  he  abandoned  the  brotherhood  and  even 
withdrew  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  not  generally  known.  After  teaching  school 
in  Boston,  he  went  as  a  lawyer  to  live  in  the 
town  of  Flatbush,  which,  as  a  part  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  is  now  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  he  became 
interested  in  the  town's  affairs  and  began  a 
movement  that  wiped  out  illegal  resorts.  Ten 
years  later  he  became  a  resident  of  the  then 
city  of  Brooklyn,  and  there  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  an  opponent  of  bossism.  finally 
securing  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  arrogant  men 
that  ever  stole  elections — John  Y.  McKane. 
In  the  midst  of  his  fight  he  was  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
and  remained  on  the  bench  for  sixteen  years. 

As  a  judge  he  won  a  reputation  for  the 
individuality  of  his  opinions.     Some  of  his 
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decisions  reveal  a  mind  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  emphasis,  in  the  interpretation  as 
well  as  the  enactment  of  law,  upon  social 
justice.  He  recognized  the  right  of  society 
to  protect  itself  against  the  too  great  liberty 
of  the  individual  by  limiting  that  liberty, 
especially  in  industrial  questions.  The  spirit 
of  these  decisions  Mr.  Gaynor  himself  inter- 
preted a  year  ago  last  May  in  an  address 
before  the  Vale  Forum.  Vet  in  cases 
involving  public  morals  Judge  Gaynor  fre- 
quently let  society  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  privileges  of  the  individual. 
Saloon-keepers  who  broke  the  law  found  him 
more  than  once  a  comfort.  The  personal 
liberty  to  commercialize  vice,  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  society  to  protect  itself,  was  given 
refuge  in  these  decisions.  In  particular  in 
his  court  the  police  were  discredited.  Thus 
the  man  who  as  private  citizen  fought  the 
lawlessness  of  the  saloon,  as  judge  furnished 
the  lawless  saloon  with  legal  security  on  the 
ground  of  personal  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  other  matters  recognized  the  limita- 
tions of  personal  liberty  in  the  interest  of 
social  justice. 

Mr.  Gaynor's  career  was  full  of  contradic- 
tions like  this — contradictions  so  obvious  and 
so  serenely  ignored  by  himself  as  to  make  it 
hard  to  understand  his  character. 

Four  years  ago,  when  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  New  York  were  undertaking  to  bring 
warring  political  factions  together  to  defeat 
'Tammany  Hall  in  the  impending  municipal 
campaign.  Judge  Gaynor,  the  reformer  and 
enemy  of  boss  rule,  accepted  the  mayoralty 
nomination  from  the  most  notorious  political 
oligarchy  in  the  country — Tammany  Hall — 
and  entered  upon  a  campaign  in  which  he 
pleaded  not  only  for  his  own  election,  but  for 
the  election  of  the  boss-named  candidates  on 
the  Tammany  ticket.  His  nomination  had 
come  about  largely  because  of  his  bitter  attack 
upon  General  Bingham,  the  most  efficient 
Police  Commissioner  New  York  ever  had. 
In  this  attack  Judge  Gaynor.  in  the  name  of 
personal  liberty,  denounced  the  very  meas- 
ures which  were  making  the  Police  Depart- 
ment feared  by  the  criminal  enemies  of  the 
city.  The  result  was  the  dismissal  of  Com- 
missioner Bingham  and  the  election  of  Mayor 
Gaynor,  but  the  defeat  of  Mayor  Gaynor's 
Tammany  associates. 

The  first  few  months  of  Mayor  Gaynor's 
administration  were  marked  by  such  excellent 
appointments,  such  unusual  vigor  of  action, 
and  such  original  methods  of  dealing  with  the 


city  government,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
business  administration,  but  as  a  matter  that 
concerned  the  individual  interest  of  the  low- 
liest citizen,  that  the  fears  of  those  who 
dreaded  what  might  happen  with  a  'Tam- 
many Mayor  in  the  chair  were  considerably 
allayed.  Indeed,  as  The  Outlook  said  at  the 
time,  his  conduct  of  the  office  was  such  as 
tended  to  mortify  those  who  had  opposed 
him.  Under  Mayor  Gaynor  the  death  rate 
of  the  city  has  been  reduced,  there  has  been 
an  effective  campaign  against  needless  or 
criminal  fires,  and  the  merit  system  in  the 
administration  of  the  departments  has  been 
advanced.  Most  notable  of  all  of  Mayor 
Gaynor's  distinctive  achievements,  however, 
was  his  success  in  convincing  the  people  of 
the  city  that  they  had  access  to  him,  could  get 
his  ear,  could  appeal  to  him,  when  they  felt 
that  his  subordinates  were  acting  unjustly  or 
arbitrarily. 

It  is  this  side  of  Mr.  Gaynor's  career  as 
Mayor  that  will  probably  remain  longest  in 
the  memory  of  the  city.  He  was  like  an 
Oriental  judge  at  the  gate,  to  whom  people 
with  a  grievance  Mocked.  His  counsel  was 
sought  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  was  given 
abundantly.  How  much  his  counsel  was  given 
personally  we  do  not  know,  but  a  great  deal  was 
given  in  the  form  of  letters.  These  letters  of 
Maj  or  Gaynor's  form  a  permanent  record  of 
his  relationship  to  people,  of  his  views  on 
things  political,  and  of  his  ways  of  thought. 
Many  of  these  letters  have  been  gathered 
together  in  book  form  in  a  volume  entitled 
"  Mayor  Gaynor's  Letters  and  Speeches," 
published  by  the  Greaves  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York.  We  print  elsewhere  in 
this  number  extracts  from  these  letters  in 
order  to  give  to  our  readers  what  might  be 
called  a  portrait  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  mind. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  finished  picture,  but 
rather  a  sketch.  Nevertheless,  it  serves  as 
a  likeness.  These  letters  reveal  a  mind  that 
is  original,  quaint,  homely,  curiously  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  complex.  Mayor  Gay- 
nor had  an  unusual  command  of  the  English 
tongue.  His  advice  on  writing  which  he  sent 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  New  York 
"  Times  "  is  a  capital  interpretation  of  his 
own  style  :  "  The  trouble  with  most  writers 
and  speakers  is  that  they  are  all  the  time 
1  trying.'  Don't  try — just  write  or  say  what 
you  mean.  Naturally  you  may  ornament  it  a 
little  with  nice  phrases  here  and  there,  but  do 
not  try  to.  If  you  do,  you  spoil  it.  Let  your 
mind  be  unambitious  and  content,  and  then 
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you  will  better  express  yourself.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  write  things  ?  you  ask.  Often 
the  best  way  is  not  to  write  them.  But  if 
you  do,  the  simple  way  is  the  best."  Many 
writers  covet  Mr.  Gaynor's  power  to  find  and 
use  simple  language. 

One  reason  why  Mr.  Gaynor  wrote  simply 
was  that  he  thought  concretely.  He  had,  for 
instance,  occasion  to  write  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and,  instead  of  discoursing  on 
some  abstract  subject  of  education,  he  turned 
his  mind  to  something  that  could  be  pictured 
and  wrote  in  his  letter  as  follows : 

I  am  much  struck  with  one  remark  you  make, 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  children  never 
see  a  living  wild  animal  or  bird.  But  I  have 
several  times  gone  much  further  than  that. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of  people  in 
this  great  city,  larger  than  most  people  have 
any  idea  of,  who  have  never  seen  a  calf  or  a 
pig.  We  provide  wild  animals  for  them  to  look 
at,  but  not  domestic  animals.  If  I  had  my  way 
we  would  have  domestic  animals  for  the  people 
here  to  see.  I  am  certain  that  a  sow  with  a 
litter  of  pigs  would  be  more  intensely  interest- 
ing to  most  people  than  any  wild  animal.  And 
cow  and  calf,  mare  and  colt,  and  so  on,  would 
also  be  most  interesting.  Is  there  any  natural 
sight  so  interesting  as  a  litter  of  pigs  nursing? 

This  letter  is  typical  of  one  aspect  of  Mayor 
Gaynor's  mind. 

And  yet  with  this  simplicity  there  was 
joined  a  strain  of  mysticism  on  the  one  side 
and  a  strain  of  adroitness  on  the  other.  His 
character  might  be  likened  to  a  building  in 
which  the  door  is  wide  open,  but,  as  you 
look  in,  you  find  it  screened  and  darkened. 

It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  hardly  possible,  to 
give  a  story  here  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  admin- 
istration. Two  things,  however,  in  that 
administration  stand  out  strongly.  One  of 
these  is  the  management  of  the  police, 
the  other  is  the  management  of  the  subway 
question. 

What  the  New  York  police  scandal  has 
been  the  whole  country  knows.  The  de- 
moralization of  the  New  York  City  police 
force  was  no  surprise  to  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Gaynor's  course  with  regard  to 
the  police  before  he  was  elected.  That  this 
demoralization  should  culminate  in  the  Rosen- 
thal murder  and  the  Becker  case  was  some- 
thing that  nobody  could  have  anticipated. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  inexplicableness  of  Mayor 
Gaynor's  character  that  he  seemed  at  least 
to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  those  who 
were  uncovering  the  evil,  and  that  he  who 
had  seemed  to  find  it  in  the  line  of  his  duty 


to  thwart  the  police  when  they  were  pursuing 
criminals  made  light  of  the  criminal  action  of 
policemen  themselves.  And  yet  no  one  be- 
lieves that  Mayor  Gaynor  in  this  followed 
anything  but  his  own  convictions. 

In  relation  to  the  subways  Mayor  Gaynor's 
course  was  also  characteristically  hard  to 
understand.  His  radical  views  with  regard 
to  the  relation  of  public  utilities  to  the  people- 
were  well  known  before  he  was  elected,  and 
yet  as  Mayor  he  advocated  the  adoption  of 
proposals  by  the  rapid  transit  companies 
which  the  final  outcome  has  proved  to  have 
been  indefensible  from  the  public  point  of 
view. 

Finally,  this  strange  man,  once  the  idol  of 
the  radicals,  then  the  nominee  of  the  Tam- 
many machine,  became  the  candidate  of  the 
anti-Tammany  conservatives. 

There  has  been  no  career  in  recent  Ameri- 
can public  life  that  has  been  so  full  of  odd 
contradictions  and  complexities  as  Mayor 
Gaynor's,  no  character  more  interesting, 
more  baffling,  and  more  distinctive  than  his. 

m 

THE  SINGLE  TAX 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  term  "  single  taxer  " 
was  as  odious  and  terrifying  in  the  rich  States 
of  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  as  the  term 
"  abolitionist "  was  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
States  of  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
term  "  single  tax  "  was  invented  by  Thomas 
G.  Shearman,  a  distinguished  New  York 
lawyer,  who  was  an  eminent  authority  on 
taxation.  Henry  George  adopted  it  to 
describe  the  method  devised  by  him  of  taxing 
land  values  so  that  the  unearned  increment, 
as  he  called  it,  shall  go  to  the  community 
which  creates  it  and  not  merely  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  now  reap  the  benefit. 

The  single  tax  theory  was  first  propounded 
by  Mr.  George  in  1871  in  a  book  called 
"  Our  Land  Policy,"  but  it  received  its  most 
famous  exposition  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty."* 
which  Mr.  George  published  in  1879.  In 
1882  Mr.  George  stumped  Ireland,  and 
again  in  1884  he  made  a  three  months'  tour 
throughout  Great  Britain,  speaking  in  the 
principal  cities  to  large  audiences  and  making 
a  strong  impression.  In  1890  he  spent 
nine  months  in  a  trip  to  Australia  and  a  tour 
around  the  world. 

What  has  been  the  progress  of  Mr. 
George's  taxation  doctrine  during  the  thirty- 
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four  years  since  the  publication  of "  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  ? 

This  question  is  worth  answering  because 
interest  in  the  problem  of  land  taxes  is 
steadily  growing.  In  even  so  conservative  a 
State  as  New  York,  a  State  in  which  the  land- 
owning interests  are  strong  and  influential, 
there  is  a  definite  movement  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing the  taxes  on  land  and  decreasing 
them  proportionately  on  improvements.  In 
New  Jersey  also,  a  rich  and  conservative 
State,  the  mother  of  corporations,  the  two 
prominent  candidates  for  the  Governorship 
within  the  Progressive  party  are  both  appeal- 
ing for  support  on  the  ground  that  they  ad- 
vocate the  taking  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  improvements  and  transferring  it  to  land 
values. 

Before  we  endeavor  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
very  widespread  error  in  the  public  mind 
regarding  the  single  tax.  Many  people,  per- 
haps most  people  who  have  not  looked  into 
the  matter,  consider  that  the  single  tax  means 
the  abolition  of  private  property  in  land.  To 
impose  a  single  tax  on  land  values  or  ground 
rent  means  nothing  of  the  kind,  although  it 
is  true  that  Henry  George  did  not  believe  in 
private  monopoly  of  land  as  at  present  exist- 
ing and  proposed  to  use  the  single  tax  as  a 
method  of  abolishing  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  ground  rent  or  the  un- 
earned increment  can  be  taxed  at  any  rate 
per  cent  chosen  by  the  taxing  authority. 
Of  course,  if  the  State  takes  twenty,  fifty,  or 
ninety  per  cent,  the  individual  has  only  the 
balance.  Mr.  Fillebrown,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Messrs.  Colby  and  Osborne,  the  guber- 
natorial candidates  in  New  Jersey,  believe  that 
the  single  tax  can  be  applied  to  real  estate 
values  in  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Newark  in 
such  a  way  as  practically  to  take  taxation 
entirely  from  improvements,  thus  fostering 
and  developing  improvements,  and  yet  leav- 
ing a  reasonable  share  of  the  increasing 
ground  rent  or  land  value  or  unearned  incre- 
ment to  the  private  owners. 

We  believe  it  will  surprise  some  of  our 
readers,  as  it  has  surprised  us,  to  learn  what 
the  progress  of  the  single  tax  has  been  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  world  in  the  last  few 
years.  We  are  enabled  to  give  this  record 
through  information  collected,  condensed,  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  one  of 
the  best-known  and  best-informed  authorities 
on  the  so-called  single  tax. 

Great  Britain  has  been  the  last  to  move, 


and  her  first  step  was  comparatively  a  short 
one.  The  Lloyd  George  Budget  of  1909, 
which  finally  became  a  law  in  1910,  imposed 
four  different  taxes  upon  land,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  which  was  the  so-called 
increment  value  duty.  This  imposes  a  tax 
of  20  per  cent  upon  land  increment  arising 
after  1909.  payable  by  the  owner  when  land 
is  sold,  leased  for  more  than  fourteen  years, 
or  transferred  at  death.  Land  held  by  cor- 
porate bodies  and  not  changing  hands  is  to 
pay  the  tax  every  fifteen  years.  To  carry 
the  law  into  effect  it  was  necessary,  of  course, 
to  provide  for  a  complete  appraisal  of  all  the 
land  in  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  determine 
its  value,  exclusive  of  improvements,  in  the 
year  1909.  This  work,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  $10,000,000  and  to  require  five  years, 
is  now  under  way,  and  it  will  result  in  a 
monumental  survey  comparable  to  Doomsday 
Book. 

In  the  German  Empire  the  first  of  the  recent 
experiments  in  taxing  the  increment  of  land 
was  made  in  the  model  German  colony  of 
Kiaochau,  established  in  China  in  1897.  The 
land  and  tax  ordinance  of  1898  imposed  a 
tax  of  33^  per  cent  of  any  increment  of 
value  accruing  thereafter  to  private  purchasers 
of  lands  acquired  from  the  Government,  a  tax 
of  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  land,  exclusive 
of  improvements,  and  a  tax  on  land  sales  at 
auction.  This  ordinance  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly realized  the  German  land  reformers' 
programme  in  a  German  colony  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
It  naturally  aroused  great  interest,  and 
soon  led  to  attempts  to  tax  the  unearned 
increment  in  various  German  cities.  Frank- 
fort and  Cologne  took  the  lead,  in  1904 
and  1905.  Their  example  was  rapidly 
followed  by  scores  of  other  municipalities,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  large  cities,  until  by  1910 
the  increment  tax  was  in  operation  in  457 
cities  and  towns  and  was  yielding  a  substan- 
tial revenue.  The  rates  of  taxation  ranged 
from  1  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  increment. 

In  1911  the  German  Empire  introduced 
an  Imperial  increment  tax.  This  law  imposes 
a  progressive  tax,  increasing  according  to  the 
percentage  which  the  increment  bears  to  the 
original  value  of  the  land.  The  rate  is  10 
per  cent  of  the  increment  when  that  amounts 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  original  value,  and 
increases  1  per  cent  for  each  additional  20 
per  cent  of  increment  until  it  reaches  19  per 
cent  on  increments  ranging  from  170  per 
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cent  to  190  per  cent.  From  that  point  i( 
increases  1  per  cent  for  every  additional  10 
per  cent  of  increment,  until  it  reaches  30 
per  cent  on  all  increments  of  290  per  cent 
and  over,  with  provision  for  certain  deduc- 
tions. The  Imperial  tax  is  intended  to  unify 
the  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  will  replace  the 
local  increment  taxes.  To  compensate  the 
cities  for  the  revenue  thus  lost,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  40  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the 
Imperial  increment  tax  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  local  governments;  while  the  states 
are  given  10  per  cent,  and  the  Empire  retains 
50  per  cent.  Authority  is  granted,  however, 
to  impose  additional  rates  for  local  purposes ; 
so  that  some  measure  of  local  option  is 
retained. 

In  Australia  Queensland  has  already 
adopted  the  exemption  of  all  improvements, 
and  New  south  Wales.  South  Australia,  and 
every  other  state,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government,  are  moving  steadily  in  the  same 
direction. 

New  Zealand  has  had  a  graduated  state 
land  tax  since  1891,  which  has  already  to  a 
great  extent  accomplished  its  purpose  of 
breaking  up  large  estates.  In  1896  local 
bodies  were  empowered  to  levy  their  rates 
on  the  unimproved  value  of  land.  By  1909 
not  less  than  eighty-five  districts  had  adopted 
the  method,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Of  the  nine  Canadian  provinces  three  have 
taken  important  steps  toward  the  single  tax. 
In  British  Columbia  provincial  revenue  is  still 
derived  from  poll,  property,  and  income 
taxes,  but  since  1891  municipalities  have  been 
permitted  to  exempt  improvements  from  tax- 
ation in  part  or  in  whole.  Since  1892. 
indeed,  municipalities  have  not  been  permitted 
to  assess  improvements  at  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  their  actual  value.  Under  the 
authority  thus  granted  all  the  important 
urban  and  many  rural  municipalities  now 
exempt  improvements  entirely,  thus  raising 
practically  all  local  revenue  from  land.  The 
Government,  through  its  Finance  Minister, 
the  Hon.  Price  Ellison,  now  formally  an- 
nounces its  purpose  to  adopt  the  single  tax 
for  all  provincial  revenues.  He  says  :  "  Our 
aim  is  to  reach  a  point  where  direct  taxation 
will  be  eliminated  and  our  revenues  will  be 
obtained  from  the  natural  resources  of  the 
province.    This  I  regard  as  a  sound  policy.7' 

In  the  Province  of  Alberta  there  were 
established  in  1912  fifty-two  municipalities, 
which  are  required  to  levy  their  taxes  on 


land  values  only.  The  same  is  true  of 
seventy-four  villages,  also  of  forty-four  out 
of  forty-six  towns.  In  1912  the  province 
enacted  laws,  practically  without  opposition, 
requiring,  with  two  exceptions,  all  towns,  all 
rural  municipalities,  and  all  villages  to  raise 
their  local  revenues  from  taxes  assessed  upon 
land  according  to  its  actual  cash  value.  The 
five  cities  of  Alberta  have  special  charters 
granting  wide  discretion.  Edmonton  has 
exempted  all  improvements  since  1904,  and 
the  others  are  following  suit. 

In  Saskatchewan  about  twenty  villages  con- 
fine taxation  to  land  alone.  This  province 
has  just  passed  a  new  act  requiring  all  rural 
municipalities  to  raise  their  revenue  from 
taxation  of  land  values  exclusively,  and  im- 
posing a  graduated  surtax,  beginning  in  1914, 
upon  unoccupied  lands.  Its  main  feature  is 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  $40  per  section  of 
640  acres  upon  land  of  any  owner  or  occu- 
pant exceeding  640  acres  which  has  less  than 
one-half  of  its  area  under  cultivation. 

In  Ontario  300  municipalities  have  peti- 
tioned for  power  to  reduce  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. By  twenty-three  to  one  the  Toronto 
City  Council,  in  January,  1913,  submitted  to 
the  citizens  the  question  of  exempting  build- 
ings, whereupon  the  citizens  voted  in  the 
affirmative  four  to  one. 

In  contrast  with  these  gradual,  patient 
British  and  Colonial  attainments,, the  record 
of  the  United  States  for  actual  achievement 
is  a  comparative  blank.  This  condition  in 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  great  ex- 
pounder himself  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 

The  chief  factor  in  the  practical  attitude  of 
the  two  nations  is  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  American  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. In  England  the  voters  begin  at 
once  to  discuss  among  themselves  and  within 
themselves  the  advantages  of  the  land  tax. 
and  straightway,  by  the  very  cohesion  of  a 
common  thought,  they  set  about  to  get  it. 
with,  as  it  were,  one  heart  and  voice,  by 
enactment  of  land  laws.  In  this  country  the 
voters  are  of  a  different  type  :  they  are  mostly 
too  busy  to  concern  themselves  with  making 
even  their  own  laws.  Consequently  the 
cause  has  been  consigned  to  scattered  organi- 
zations, which  have  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
theoretical  possibilities  and  impossibilities  and 
probabilities  of  every  phase  of  the  Land  Tax 
question,  combined  with  other  questions  more 
or  less  related,  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 

The  moral  is  that  education  and  not  parti- 
san propaganda  is  the  surest  path  to  the 
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triumph  of  that  economic  justice  which  alone 
can  solve  our  economic  problems. 

B 

IMITATION  DEMOCRACY 

Kenan  deplored  what  he  called  the  Ameri- 
canization of  Europe  because  it  meant  the 
vulgarization  of  Europe,  and  believed  that  he 
was  singing  the  swan  song  of  the  old  order 
with  its  emphasis  on  dignity  of  life,  on 
refinement  of  manners,  on  courtesy  in  social 
relations  ;  and  lovers  of  the  old  order  are 
wont  to  declare  that,  while  democracy  means 
the  broadening  of  the  opportunities  of  life,  it 
means  the  cheapening  of  life.  What  is 
gained,  they  ask,  by  giving  people  larger 
opportunities  of  life  if  you  diminish  the  value 
of  life  !  It  is  like  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency :  There  is  more  money  and  everybody 
seems  richer.  But  money  buys  less,  values 
are  disturbed,  standards  confused,  and  calam- 
ity invited.  The  quantity  of  money  is  in- 
creased, but  its  quality  is  diminished. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  men  who 
assume  to  lead  the  democratic  movement 
give  ground  for  this  railing  accusation.  The 
"  plain,  blunt  man,"  who  identifies  rudeness 
with  honesty,  and  declares  that  good  manners 
are  survivals  of  aristocracy  and  that  courtesy  is 
the  practice  of  an  effete  society,  is  as  insincere 
as  the  courtiers  who  flattered  the  king  be- 
cause the  king  was  a  flowing  fountain  of 
favors.  There  is  as  much  insincerity  in  a 
democratic  as  in  a  monarchical  society  ;  the 
form  is  changed,  but  the  insincerity  is  as 
great  and  far  less  agreeable.  In  a  democ- 
racy the  people  is  king  and  men  who  flat- 
ter the  people  are  as  truly  sycophants  and 
self-seekers  as  the  men  who  waylaid  the  king 
with  fulsome  compliments  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  place  or  a  gift. 

One  of  the  forms  which  the  flattery  of  the 
people  takes  is  the  assumption  of  rudeness 
as  an  evidence  of  oneness  with  them.  The 
man  who  goes  through  life  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
for  professional  purposes  is  as  much  an  actor 
as  his  predecessor  in  the  palace  who  wore 
satin  and  velvet ;  and  the  man  who  is  plain 
and  blunt  for  ulterior  purposes  is  more 
offensive  than  the  man  who  simulated  a 
deference  which  he  did  not  feel ;  for  noth- 
ing is  meaner  than  imitating  sturdy  hon- 
esty for  the  sake  of  profit.  The  profes- 
sional "  friend  of  the  people  "  is  on  a 
lower  plane  than  the  courtier,  because  he  not 
only,  deceives  the  people  but  insults  them. 


This  was  the  offense  of  a  well-known  polir 
tician  who,  in  a  political  campaign,  went 
from  a  dinner  at  a  club  to  address  an  audi- 
ence of  workingmen  and  took  off  his  coat 
and  spoke  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  The  count  of 
the  votes  on  election  day  showed  that  his 
audience  understood  what  the  act  meant.  It 
was  the  blunder  of  a  flatterer.  There  is  no 
man  more  dignified  than  the  man  at  work  in 
his  shirt-sleeves ;  but  there  is  no  dress  so 
cheap  as  shirt-sleeves  worn  as  a  form  of 
flattery  to  the  workingman. 

Rudeness  is  not  only  not  democratic ;  it  is 
distinctly  undemocratic  ;  for  it  means  lack  of 
respect.  The  very  soul  of  democracy  is 
respect  for  a  man  as  a  man,  without  regard 
to  his  condition  in  life.  The  old-time  courtier 
carefully  regulated  his  deference  according  to 
the  rank  or  influence  of  the  members  of  the 
court ;  to  the  man  in  favor  with  the  king  his 
bow  was  profound,  while  the  man  who  had 
fallen  from  favor  was  fortunate  if  he  was 
remembered  by  a  glance.  The  place  in  the 
king's  favor  of  the  ministers  who  came  from 
the  audience  chamber  was  indicated  by  the 
attitude  of  those  who  waited  without. 

In  a  democracy  all  men  are  of  the  same 
rank  and,  so  far  as  position  is  concerned, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  respect ; 
and  manners  are  not  relics  of  antiquated 
societies ;  they  are  the  language  of  human 
intercourse,  and  express  a  man's  valu- 
ation of  his  fellows  and  of  himself.  It  is  an 
old  and  sound  maxim  that  familiarity  breeds 
contempt.  The  officer  who,  on  a  wager, 
slapped  Washington  on  the  back  never 
repeated  the  offense  ;  but  Washington,  who 
never  descended  to  flattery,  was  the  very  soul 
of  fidelity  to  the  people.  A  man's  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows  is  not  a  matter 
of  clothes  or  equipage  ;  and  the  President 
who  rides  to  his  inauguration  in  a  landau  is 
likely  to  be  quite  as  genuinely  democratic  in 
spirit  and  life  as  the  President  who  rides  to 
the  Capitol  and  hitches  his  horse  to  a  tree. 
The  man  who,  in  a  London  club,  was  offered 
a  goodly  wager  if  he  would  repeat  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  approaching,  a  story  he 
had  just  told,  did  not  accept  the  challenge. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  dignity  did  not 
invite  familiarities  of  any  kind  ;  but  there  was 
no  man  in  England  whose  heart  and  soul  were 
more  completely  enlisted  in  the  ';  war  for  the 
liberation  of  Humanity,"  to  recall  Heine. 

Slovenliness  in  dress,  speech,  or  manner  of 
life  is  not  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  good 
cause  of  making  the  world  a  home  and  soci- 
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ety  a  family.  A  German  publicist  once  said 
that  administration  is  two-thirds  of  liberty  ; 
meaning  that  the  value  of  liberty  depends 
largely  on  what  the  civilization  of  a  country 
gives  a  man.  Under  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment like  that  of  Germany,  life  offers  far 
more  than  a  pure  democracy  in  Patagonia 
could  offer.  Liberty  without  civilization 
would  have  small  value  ;  it  might  mean  free- 
dom to  go  from  place  to  place,  to  live  where 


and  how  one  chose ;  but  it  would  mean 
bondage  of  spirit.  Abundance  of  life  with- 
out nobility  of  life  would  be'  a  mockery  of 
human  aspiration.  The  end  of  democracy 
is  not  only  to  open  closed  paths,  but  to  set 
noble  goals  at  the  ends  of  the  paths  ;  not 
only  to  put  more  tools  into  men's  hands  and 
give  them  freer  conditions  of  work,  but  to 
give  work  the  dignity  of  beauty  and  invest 
life  with  spiritual  interest. 


MAYOR  GAYNOR  AS  A  LETTER-WRITER 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "MAYOR  GAYNOR'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES "  1 


RAT-CATCHERS   AND  WISDOM 

Your  letter  of  March  15  is  at  hand,  describ- 
ing how  your  calling  of  rat-catcher  is  being 
constantly  interrupted  by  your  being  sum- 
moned to  serve  as  a  juror. 

Sooner  than  have  the  city  overrun  with 
rats  and  everything  eaten  up  by  them  I  would 
have  you  relieved  of  jury  duty.  Do  you  not 
think  we  had  better  have  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  to  exempt  rat-catchers  from 
jury  service  ? 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  so  many 
exemptions  have  already  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  that  there  seem  to  be  only  the 
rat-catchers  and  a  few  other  people  left  to 
serve  on  juries.  That  might  possibly  impede 
the  progress  of  your  bill  if  sent  to  Albany. 

I  will  have  to  carefully  consider  the  matter, 
and  some  day  when  you  are  down  this  way 
come  in  and  we  will  talk  it  over,  and  also 
about  rats.  I  see  that  you  are  a  classical 
scholar,  judging  by  the  motto  at  the  head  of 
your  letter.  My  experience  is  that  learned 
men  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  As  we 
read  in  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  The  mountains 
breed  learned  men  and  philosophers  are  found 
in  the  huts  of  shepherds." 

OF  DEATH 

I  am  sorry  for  the  worry  I  have  caused 
you  all.  You  remember  my  dog  "  Spot," 
when  we  were  children.  He  got  hurt  once, 
and  crawled  under  a  pile  of  logs  and  lay 
there  for  more  than  a  week  before  he  came 
out.  Well,  when  any  trouble  happens  to 
me.  I  feel  just  like  poor  "  Spot " — I  would  like 
to  crawl  under  the  log  pile  and  stay  there. 

1  Greaves  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 


I  have  not  read  any  newspaper  since  I  was 
hurt,  nor  have  I  been  told  how  the  thing 
happened,  except  that  Commissioner  Thomp- 
son told  me  on  the  deck  that  I  had  been 
shot  by  a  former  employee  of  the  Dock 
Department.  .  .  . 

I  was  standing  on  the  deck.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Adamson  [Mr.  Gaynor's  secretary]  pointed 
out  that  the  ship  was  dressed  with  flags  for 
me,  but  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  for 
me.  My  next  consciousness  was  of  a  terri- 
ble metallic  roar  in  my  head.  It  filled  my 
head,  which  seemed  as  though  it  wculd  burst 
open.  It  swelled  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
then  fell,  and  then  rose  again,  and  so  alter- 
nated until  it  subsided  into  a  continuous  buzz. 
.  .  .  I  struggled  to  breathe  through  my 
mouth,  but  could  not,  and  thought  I  was 
dying  of  strangulation.  I  kept  thinking  all 
the  time  the  best  thing  to  do. 

I  was  not  a  bit  afraid  to  die  if  that  was 
God's  will  of  me.  I  said  to  myself,  just  as 
well  now  as  a  few  years  from  now.  No  one 
who  contemplates  the  immensity  of  Almighty 
God,  and  of  his  universe  and  his  works,  and 
realizes  what  an  atom  he  is  in  it  all,  can  fear 
to  die  in  this  flesh,  yea,  even  though  it  were 
true  that  he  is  to  be  dissolved  forever  into  the 
infinity  of  matter  and  mind  from  which  he 
came. 

FALSEHOOD  AND  PRAYER 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  stop 
putting  out  false  statements,  even  though  you 
cannot  get  your  campaign  speakers  to  do  the 
like.  I  never  favored  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Keogh  for  Governor,  nor  was  he  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
never  knew  a  dividend  to  be  got  out  of  false 
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statements  yet.  I  suppose,  very  naturally, 
that  the  other  statements  of  fact  in  your  pub- 
lished statement  are  equally  false.  Suppose 
you  pray  every  morning  for  a  while  for  God 
to  direct  you  to  tell  the  truth,  and  see  what 
fruits  it  will  bear. 

GREECE,   ROME,   AND  JUDEA  • 

Outside  of  art  and  poetry,  the  influence  of 
Greece  has  not  been  great  on  the  civilization 
of  the  world.  In  jurisprudence  and  govern- 
ment, in  all  that  makes  up  a  cohesive  structure 
of  society,  her  influence  has  been  scarcely 
felt  at  all,  I  had  almost  said  not  at  all,  while 
the  modern  Western  world  derives  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  its  laws  and  systems  of 
government  from  Rome.  But  when  wc 
turn  to  the  Jews  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  our  foundations  not  only  in  laws,  man- 
ners, and  usages,  but  also  in  religion,  are  set 
deep  in  their  legislation  and  literature.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  The  Jews  have  brought  down  to 
us  from  that  border-line  where  fable  scarcely 
ceases  and  history  hardly  begins  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  and  ever-living  God, 
which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our 
religion.  There  are  no  mysteries  in  the 
Jewish  religion.  Everything  is  fact.  The 
Lord  God  was  the  corner-stone  fact,  and  an 
ever-recurring  historical  fact.  "I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  is  only  one  of  the  thousand  pas- 
sages which  attest  this. 

IMPROVISED  BANDS 

I  fear  you  do  not  understand  why  I  depre- 
cate the  idea  of  the  city  furnishing  music  to 
every  little  playground  and  recreation  place 
in  the  city.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  people 
who  go  to  these  places  for  recreation  will 
improvise  bands  of  their  own  if  they  are 
encouraged  to  do  so,  and  even  without  any 
encouragement.  All  over  the  country  there 
is  an  improvised  band  in  every  little  locality 
that  you  come  to,  even  into  the  edge  of  the 
Adirondacks.  I  was  up  in  the  Catskills  and 
along  the  Hudson  River  yesterday  and  found 
a  band-stand  in  nearly  every  little  settlement 
and  village  where  volunteer  bands  play.  Do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  plain  people 
of  this  city  cannot  organize  bands  in  the  same 
way  if  we  give  them  a  chance  ?  In  the  large 
recreation  centers  the  city  may  furnish  music, 
but  in  the  small  places  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
citizens  should  improvise  their  own  bands. 


REFORMS 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  saying  that 
all  clubs  should  be  closed  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  also  all  saloons,  and  also  that  piano- 
playing  and  singing  should  not  be  allowed  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  especially  in  summer, 
when  people  cannot  close  their  windows  so 
as  to  shut  the  noise  out. 

I  hereby  authorize  you  to  carry  out  all  of 
these  reforms.  It  may  be  that  you  will  first 
have  to  get  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and 
pass  laws  therefor,  for  you  know  this  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  that  is 
to  say,  those  put  in  office  may  not  do  as 
they  like,  but  may  only  carry  out  the  laws  as 
they  are  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  this  before  ? 

WORK 

If  I  were  you  I  would  do  everything  I  was 
asked  to  do.  That  is  the  way  to  get  on  in 
life.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  he  who 
takes  care  to  do  no  more  than  he  is  paid  for 
will  never  be  paid  for  more  than  he  does  ? 
Go  right  in  and  do  everything  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  and  you  will  go  right  up  all  the  time. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

BROOM   CORN  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

I  do  not  know  why  the  grasshoppers  should 
eat  up  the  broom  corn  crop  when  there  are 
so  many  other  things  much  more  juicy  and 
satisfactory  to  their  palates.  I  am  therefore 
quite  ready  to  believe  you,  and  I  shall  pass 
the  word  around  among  the  broom  manufac- 
turers, if  I  can.  Perhaps  the  newspapers 
will  do  it,  although  it  is  very  hard  to  get  some 
of  them  to  contradict  their  own  stories.  It 
detracts  from  the  notion  of  their  infallibility. 
However,  we  have  some  newspapers  here 
that  are  just  as  ready  to  contradict  themselves 
as  to  contradict  anybody  else.  They  daily 
contradict  in  their  morning  edition  what  they 
say  in  their  evening  edition,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning what  they  say  in  the  morning. 

WHAT  WOULD   JESUS  DO? 

You  tell  me  you  have  been  elected  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and 
desire  to  administer  your  office  the  same  as 
Jesus  would  do  if  he  were  there  instead  of 
you.  You  ask  for  my  advice.  You  say  you 
believe  the  present  system  of  fines  for  minor 
offenses  is  wrong  in  principle,  for  the  reason 
that  it  "  tends  to  increase  crime  and  promote 
disrespect  to  law."  You  also  say  that  the 
law  allows  you  to  collect  fees  for  yourself. 
You  ask  if  Jesus  would  assess  such  fines  and 
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collect  such  fees,  if  he  were  in  your  place. 
You  seem  to  be  a  man  who  thinks  himself 
wiser  and  better  than  the  law  and  above  the 
law.  That  kind  of  a  man  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous that  can  be  put  into  office,  especially 
in  a  free  country.  The  law  is  made  by  the 
representatives  whom  we  elect  to  the  Legis- 
lature. You  are  elected  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  to  accept  the  laws  thus  made,  and 
carry  them  out.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  do 
that,  you  ought  to  resign.  You  think  you  are 
wiser  and  better  than  the  law,  but  if  you 
make  inquiry  you  will  probably  find  few  peo- 
ple who  are  of  that  opinion.  "  What  would 
Jesus  do  ?"  you  ask  me.  If  he  accepted  the 
office,  he  would  also  accept  the  law  as  it  is 
and  administer  it  faithfully.  .  .  .  He  abided 
by  the  law.  He  constantly  quoted  the  law. 
Where  he  did  not  like  th°  law,  he  advocated 
a  change  to  something  .  .ter.  He  attended 
the  synagogue  and  taught  the  law  there.  It 
was  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  the  law  which 
he  denounced.  If  you  do  not  like  the  laws 
as  they  are  in  your  locality,  you  ought  to  get 
yourself  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  then 
work  hard  to  change  them.  But,  as  a  judge, 
you  must  abide  by  the  law.  Are  you  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  by  your  oath  of  office 


you  have  sworn  to  do  so  ?  Suppose  every 
judge  in  this  country,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  took  it  into  his  head  to  ignore  the 
law,  and  decide  cases  to  suit  himself.  What 
a  woeful  condition  that  would  very  soon  put 
us  all  in  !  And  yet  you,  a  little  Justice  of  the 
Peace  out  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  want  to  act 
in  that  way.  As  to  your  fees,  neither  Jesus 
nor  any  one  else  cares  whether  you  colle<  t 
them  or  not. 

WEIGHTS  AND  LITERATURE 

Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  me  your  letter  of 
June  12  commending  the  adoption  of  the 
New  International  Metric  Carat  of  two  hun- 
dred milligrams  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  of  this  city  for  the  measure  of 
weight  of  precious  gems.  It  does  me  good 
to  have  you  take  notice  of  that  official 
act.  .  .  .  From  the  earliest  times  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  government  has  been  to  estab- 
lish honest  and  just  standards  of  weights 
'and  measures.  You  find  much  on  the  sub- 
ject in  ancient  literature.  It  recurs  again 
and  again  in  the  Old  Testament.  "  A  false 
balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  ;  but 
a  just  weight  is  his  delight,"  as  we  read  in 
Proverbs  (xi.  1). 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 
THE   DIVINE  REFUGE 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


"  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty."— Psalm 
xci,  1. 

I REMEMBER,  when  a  young  man  in 
New  York  City,  meeting  a  man  who 
had  been  a  fireman,  and  who,  on  a  cold 
winter  night,  when  a  fire  broke  out  on  Broad- 
way, fought  it  all  night,  holding  the  hose  ; 
and  as  he  stood  and  fought  those  flames  his 
hand  was  alternately  frozen  and  thawed, 
frozen  and  thawed,  frozen  and  thawed, 
frozen  by  the  cold  water  chilling  it  and 
thawed  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  flames 
when  he  worked  close  to  them  ;  and  he 
'  never  knew  what  had  happened  until  he 
came  forth  from  the  battle  with  the  flames, 
and  his  arm  was  dead  and  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. A  great  soul  is  master  of  the  body, 
and  the  very  physical  pains  do  not  touch  us 


when  we  are  lifted  up  above  them  by  a  noble 
and  divine  enthusiasm. 

Many  a  mother,  many  a  wife,  has  sent  son 
and  husband  forth  to  war.  saying  to  them, 
if  not  in  words,  at  all  events  in  her  heart, 
this  :  Go  ;  God  be  with  you  and  protect  you 
from  the  bullet,  protect  you  from  the  bayonet, 
protect  you  from  the  fever,  but.  above  all, 
protect  you  from  cowardice,  from  failure, 
from  falsehood,  from  shame !  Many  a 
mother  has  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spartan  mother  who  would  welcome  her  son 
back  from  the  war  on  his  shield  rather  than 
with  a  wound  in  his  back. 

To  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  is  to  live  in  this  higher  realm.  Xot  with 
the  promise,  if  you  live  there,  that  you  shall  be 
rich — poverty  shall  not  threaten  you  :  that  you 
shall  be  well — sickness  shall  not  touch  you ; 
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that  your  home  shall  be  preserved  from  disas- 
ter— disease  and  suffering  shall  not  enter  the 
household.  But  the  promise  that  if  you  live 
in  this  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  God 
these  things  shall  not  touch  you,  because  you 
are  living  where  no  earthly  woe  or  suffering 
can  harm.  Poverty  may  take  away  wealth  ; 
sickness  may  take  away  strength  ;  death  may 
take  away  from  your  eyes  the  outward  form 
of  your  beloved.  But  they  cannot  any  of 
them  touch  the  invisible,  the  interior,  the 
spiritual,  the  real,  the  vital. 

"  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which 
is  my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habita- 
tion, there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither 
shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling.'' 
What  is  thy  dwelling  ?  A  tent  you  have  put 
up  for  a  little  while  ?  The  wind  may  blow 
that  down.  What  \s  thy  dwelling  ?  The 
house  you  have  put  up  along  the  hillside  ? 
The  waters  may  wash  it  away,  or  the  fires 
may  consume  it.  Because  thou  hast  made 
the  Lord  thy  dwelling,  no  evil  shall  come  on 
thy  dwelling.  Thou  dwellest  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High.  And  harm  cannot 
come  on  the  dwelling  of  one  who  dwells  in 
God.  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder  ;  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt 
thou  trample  under  feet."  You  wanted  to 
go  where  the  grass  was  soft  beneath  your 
feet,  where  the  branches  waved  their  palms 
above  you.  and  where  the  birds  sang  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  and  God  has  led 
you  in  a  different  way.  He  has  brought  you 
through  the  desert,  and  the  rocks  are  barren 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  the 
lions  are  roaring  and  the  dragons  are  threaten- 
ing, and  the  adders  hiss  their  venomous  men- 
ace in  your  ears.  But  if  God  is  your  God, 
if  you  are  dwelling  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,  you  shall  go  where  poisons  are, 
where  wild  hearts  rave,  where  the  desert 
sands  burn,  where  deadly  things  congregate  ; 
but  you  shall  put  your  feet  on  the  lion  and 
the  adder,  and  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon 
shall  be  beneath  your  feet.  "  He  shall  call 
upon  Me,  and  I  will  answer  him";  I  will  be 
with  him  in  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  him  and 
honor  him/'  You  wanted  that  God  should 
save  you  from  trouble,  and  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  better.  He  has  let  you  go  into 
trouble  and  been  with  you  in  it.  It  is  no 
great  calamity  to  be  in  trouble  with  God 
as  our  comrade,  and  it  is  the  most  awful 
calamity  that  can  befall  a  human  soul  to  be 
in  prosperity  without  God. 

There  are  other  prophets  inviting  you  and 


offering  you  a  refuge.  Pleasure  comes,  with 
its  mincing  feet  and  its  dimpled  cheeks  and 
its  laughing  eyes,  and  says,  "  Make  me  your 
refuge;  laugh  and  forget."  There  are  cares 
and  troubles  in  life  for  which  pleasure's 
message  furnishes  a  very  good  recipe ;  but 
when  deep  sorrow  takes  hold  of  human  life 
we  turn  with  loathing  from  her  painted  face. 
Pride  says,  "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  not 
give  you  rest ;  but  I  will  choke  back  the  sob, 
and  give  you  strength  to  keep  back  the  tears, 
that  at  least  others  shall  not  see  you  grieve  ; 
you  shall  know  how  to -conceal  it."  Philoso- 
phy says,  "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  teach 
you  ;  I  will  show  you  that  sorrow  is  every- 
where and  always,  not  to  be  escaped  while 
life  lasts.  I  will  give  you  a  new  translation  of 
the  139th  Psalm  :  '  Whither  shall  I  go  from 
Sorrow?  If  1  ascend  up  into  the  heavens, 
thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  presence 
be  with  me,  and  thy  right  hand  hold  me 
fast.  If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall 
cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be  no  refuge 
for  me.'  The  universe  shall  not  furnish  a 
hiding-place  from  omnipresent  sorrow.  There 
is  no  refuge  but  in  Nirvana  ;  there  is  no 
deliverance  from  the  ills  of  life  except  in 
ceasing  to  be."  Over  against  these  prophets 
that  call  you — Pleasure.  Pride,  Philosophy — 
I  put  before  you  the  call  of  Jehovah :  "  He 
that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High,  he  that  abideth  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty,  he,  though  he  walk  in  troubles, 
shall  be  untroubled  ;  though  he  stand -in  the 
fire,  it  shall  not  burn  him  ;  though  he  pass 
through  the  waters,  they  shall  not  overflow." 

I  began  with  the  unknown  Hebrew  Psalm- 
ist ;  let  me  end  with  "Paul : 

'•In  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflic- 
tions, in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in 
imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labors, in  watch- 
ings,  in  fastings,  in  pureness,  in  knowledge,  in 
long-suffering,  in  kindness,  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  love  unfeigned,  in  the  word  of  truth,  "in  the 
power  of  God,  in  the  armor  of  righteousness 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  through 
honor  and  dishonor,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report;  counted  deceivers,  and  yet  true; 
counted  unknown,  and  yet  well  known  ;  as 
dying,  and  behold  we  live :  as  chastened,  and 
not  killed  ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing  ; 
as  poor,  and  yet  making  many  rich  ;  as  hav- 
ing nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things." 
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ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS 


IN  The  Outlook  of  May  24,  1913,  we  asked 
eight  questions  on  the  subject  of  Price 
Regulation,  and  said  that  we  would 
resume  the  discussion  at  a  later  date  and 
print  some  of  the  replies  received.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  shown  by  the  responses 
seems  to  be  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  fixed,  or  maintained,  prices, 
while  at  the  same  time  strongly  advocating 
such  governmental  control  as  will  prevent 
an  agreement  between  manufacturers  for 
raising  prices  unduly  ;  but  there  are  natu- 
rally a  few  correspondents  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  fixed  prices.  Most  of  the  replies  main- 
tain that  price-cutting  works  ultimately  to 
the  injury  of  the  consumer  and  the  dealer 
as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer,  and  that, 
although  small  amounts  are  saved  by  the 
purchaser  from  time  to  time,  in  the  long  run 
the  public  loses  rather  than  gains  by  the 
practice.  Letters  have  been  received  from 
manufacturers,  from  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers,  and  from  consumers.  Among  the 
first  named  are  replies  from  Mr.  R.  D.  East- 
man, of  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake 
Company  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and 
from  Mr.  H.  M.  Fry,  of  the  Narrow  Fabric 
Company,  manufacturers  of  Nufashond 
shoe  laces  and  lingerie  braids.  Mr.  East- 
man speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manu- 
facturer, and  considers  primarily  the  right  of 
a  manufacturer  to  maintain  a  fixed  price  on 
the  article  he  produces,  because  of  the  fact 
that  through  his  advertising  of  the  article  he 
creates  a  market  for  the  retailer,  and  that  by 
cutting  the  price  the  value  of  his  product  is 
lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  His 
claim  is  that  in  connection  with  a  very  widely 
advertised  branded  article  the  dealer  is  not 
so  much  a  seller  as  an  agent  or  distributer, 
as  the  goods  are  virtually  sold  for  him,  in 
advance,  by  means  of  the  advertising,  and 
that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  carry  a  supply  of 
the  goods  and  act  as  a  medium  through 
which  they  reach  the  consumer.  We  give 
Mr.  Eastman's  main  arguments  in  their  order 
in  connection  with  the  list  of  questions  on  the 
next  page  and  the  answers  thereto  that  appear 
later  in  this  article. 

In  his  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
Mr.  Fry  says : 

"  Your  very  interesting  article  on  1  Fixed 


Prices  versus  Cut  Prices '  has  attracted  my 
attention,  and,  being  interested  in  Nationally 
advertised  goods  and  price-maintenance.  1 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
one  or  two  aspects  of  the  price-cutting  ques- 
tion that  are  usually  overlooked  by  the  con- 
sumer, especially  the  injury  and  hardship 
which  price-cutting  works  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  of  any  advertised  commodity.  We 
all  admit  that  to  stand  the  test  of  time  adver- 
tised goods  must  be  products  of  standard 
value,  if  not  exceptional  value,  and  must 
have  the  confidence  and  guarantee  of  their 
makers  ;  otherwise  the  money  spent  for  ad- 
vertising would  be  lost,  as  it  is  not  the  first 
sale  but  the  continued  use  of  advertised 
goods  that  makes  an  advertising  campaign 
successful.  The  retailers  and  jobbers  both 
recognize  this  fact,  and  use  it  to  great  advan- 
tage in  pushing  the  sales  of  unadvertiscd 
goods  which  net  them  a  larger  margin  of 
profit.  As  an  example,  in  our  local  town 
one  of  the  large  department  stores  recently 
used  in  a  full-page  advertisement  Ivory  soap 
at  three  cents  per  cake  and  Pebeco  tooth 
paste  at  thirty-five  cents  per  tube  as  a  bait 
to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  a  hundred 
other  items  mentioned  in  the  same  advertise- 
ment were  equally  underpriced,  and  these 
two  extensively  advertised  and  standardized 
articles  were  placed  in  a  false  light,  and  the 
public  led  to  believe  that  the  merchant  who 
is  maintaining  the  regular  price  is  making  too 
much  profit ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  con- 
sumer purchases  unadvertised  goods  of  infe- 
rior quality  at  a  lower  price,  except  when  the 
advertised  goods  are  being  used  as  a  bait,  in 
which  case  they  are  usually  sold  at  cost,  and 
sometimes  at  less  than  cost,  as  an  advertising 
proposition.  Unless  the  manufacturer  of  such 
advertised  goods  is  upheld  in  an  honest  effort 
to  maintain  fixed  prices  on  such  items,  a  great 
injustice  is  done  not  only  to  the  manufac- 
turer but  also  to  the  consumer.  .  .  .  If  Ivory 
soap  were  the  only  soap,  and  Nufashond 
laces  the  only  silk  Oxford  laces,  and  the  fixed 
re-sale  prices  exorbitant,  then  the  manufac- 
turers should  be  enjoined  from  fixing  prices  ; 
but  when  the  public  has  the  choice  of 
buying  a  hundred  other  soaps  and  shoe  laces, 
advertised  or  unadvertised,  why  should 
not  the  manufacturers  of  the  first-named 
articles  have  the  right  to  fix  such  prices  as 
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will  net  the  dealer  a  living  profit,  and  pre- 
vent unscrupulous  dealers  from  advertising 
such  items  at  prices  that  will  mislead  the 
public  as  to  the  value  of  the  articles  them- 
selves or  give  the  impression  thai  other  goods 
which  are  offered  at  the  same  counter  are 
underpriced  ?" 

Another  significant  letter  is  from  Mr.  II. 
V.  Amy,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  hut  for- 
merly a  retail  druggist  in  New  York  City, 
and  later  secretary  of  a  druggists'  associa- 
tion. While  Mr.  Postman  and  Mr.  Fry  look 
at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
manufacturer,  and 
argue  the  right  of 
the  manufacturer  to 
maintain  the  price 
on  his  product.  Mr. 
Amy  looks  at  the 
question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the 
dealer  and  of  the 
consumer, and  while 
favoring  fixed  prices 
for  the  consumer, 
also  strongly  advo- 
cates uniform  prices 
as  between  manu- 
facturers and  deal- 
ers.   He  is  vigor- 


ously opposed  to 
the  special  prices 
for  quantity  made 
by  many  manufac- 
turers of  otherwise 
fixed  price  articles, 
which  unjustly  dis- 
criminate against 
the  small  dealer. 

A  number  of  cor- 
respondents have 

replied  to  our  questions  point  by  point.  We 
regret  that  limitations  of  space  prevent  our 
giving  the  answers  in  full,  or  even  using  all 
the  responses  we  have  received.  We  reprint 
on  this  page  the  list  of  questions,  and  we 
give  below  extracts  from  the  specific  replies 
thereto. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURER TO  MAINTAIN  PRICES 
1.  Price-maintenance,  whether  by  a  manu- 
facturer in  a  competitive  field,  a  monopoly, 
or  a  combination,  consists  of  two  elements,  the 
fixing  of  the  price  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
maintaining  of  the  price  in  the  second  place, 
so  that  it  is  the  same  to  all  purchasers  at  all 


Till-:  EIGHT  QUESTIONS 

1.  Are  fixed  prices  ever  desirable,  and  if 
so.  when  and  where  are  they  desirable  ? 

2.  What  have  been  the  history  and  pro- 
cedure of  civilization  in  fixing  retail  prices  ? 

3.  Have  we  in  this  country  now  a  recog- 
nized commercial  system  of  fixing  retail 
prices  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  revolt  against  that  system  ? 
If  so.  what  is  the  revolt  and  what  are  its 
causes  ? 

5.  Are  the  manufacturers  justified  in  their 
fear  that  public  opinion,  either  led  by  or 
expressed  in  Government  action,  is  planning 
to  destroy  the  system  of  fixing  retail  prices  ? 

6.  Should  we  strive  to  prevent  this  de- 
struction, and  if  so.  how  ? 

7.  If  we  do  prevent  it,  shall  we  be  content 
with  the  procedure  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  for  the  fixing  of  retail  prices,  or  shall 
we  adopt  some  new  methods  of  procedure  ? 

8.  If  we  desire  some  new  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, what  shall  they  be  ? 


places  and  at  all  times.  A  general  rule  may 
be  laid  down  that  no  price-fixing  is  desirable 
which  is  not  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Where  com- 
petition exists  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
works  freely  ;  where  competition  is  stifled 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  defeated.  Consequently  it  is  unde- 
sirable for  monopolies  or  combinations  arbi- 
trarily to  fix  or  determine  the  price  of  com- 
modities. On  the  other  hand,  no  danger  can 
be  apprehended  from  the  fixing  of  prices  by 
a  manufacturer  in  a  competitive  field.  That 
manufacturer  does 
not  actually  fix  the 
price  on  his  com- 
modity. It  is  fixed 
for  him  by  inexor- 
able natural  laws 
which  he  dares  not 
disregard. 

Hut  the  mainte- 
nance of  prices  af- 
ter they  have  been 
fixed,  no  matter 
how  or  by  whom, 
is  highly  desirable. 
Regardless  of  the 
right  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  control 
the  price,  upon 
which  subject  more 
may  be  said,  the 
maintenance  of  a 
system  of  uniform 
prices  throughout 
the  entire  market 
for  a  specific  arti- 
cle, so  that  no  deal- 
er or  purchaser  may 
have  any  buying 
advantage  over  another,  is  surely  a  desirable 
thing.  .  .  . 

2.  .  .  .  The  history  of  price- maintenance 
is  synchronous  with  that  of  advertising. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  question  could 
not  be  raised  as  it  is  raised  to-day.  Price- 
maintenance  was  an  unknown  thing,  because 
advertising  was  then  an  unmeasured  force. 
It  is  only  with  the  development  of  that  great 
selling  force  to  its  present  vast  proportions 
that  price-maintenance  has  become  the  manu- 
facturer's right  and  necessity.  For  advertis- 
ing has  provided  the  manufacturer  with  the 
means  of  bridging  the  chasm  previously 
existing  between  him  and  the  consumer,  of 
selling  his  own  goods  in  a  very  literal  sense 
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before  they  leave  the  factory — of  selling  them 
even  before  they  are  made.  Advertising  has 
created  new  channels  of  merchandising.  The 
old  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor,  let  the  buyer 
beware,"  has  given  place  to  the  modern 
guarantee  which  stands  behind  most  adver- 
tised trade-marked  goods,  and  to  the  implied 
guarantee  which  stands  behind  every  brand 
of  advertised  goods,  in  that  the  producer 
places  his  name  and  the  reputation  of  his 
business  in  jeopardy  unless  he  most  rigidly 
maintains  quality  and  value. 

The  history  of  maintained  prices  in  the 
United  States  is  just  beginning  to  be  written. 
The  new  channels  of  merchandising  which 
the  great  selling  force  of  advertising  has 
created  are  just  beginning  to  be  charted 
and  to  be  given  a  place  upon  the  commercial 
map.  Laws  which  were  built  to  conform  to 
old  methods  of  selling  are  being  rebuilt  and 
remodeled  to  fit  the  new  conditions.  Though 
the  science  of  advertising  has  reached  a 
higher  plane  in  America  than  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  the  American  lawmakers  are  still 
behind  Canada,  Germany,  and  Denmark  in 
their  creation  of  new  rules  to  fit  the  new 
times.  New  conditions  must  create  new 
remedies,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  out  of  the  present  chaos  a  new  and 
modern  legal  system  will  be  born. 

3.  .  .  .  Strictly  speaking,  the  only  recog- 
nized commercial  system  of  fixing  retail  prices 
which  we  have  in  America  is  that  fostered 
and  engendered  by  combinations  and  monopo- 
lies, and  by  virtue  of  which  largely  they  have 
derived  their  very  existence.  It  is  a  deeply 
rooted  artificial  system  which  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  natural  system  of  fixing  prices 
that  obtains  when  natural  laws  and  forces  are 
permitted  to  operate  freely.  Hence  it  is  that 
this  system  of  fixing  prices  is  designated  as 
being  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  blocking  and,  if  possible,  termi- 
nating this  system  that  such  measures  as 
the  Sherman  Law  have  been  devised  and 
enforced. 

Now  if  The  Outlook  had  asked  the  question, 
"  Have  we  in  this  country  now  a  recognized 
commercial  system  of  maintaining  prices  ?" 
the  answer  would  be  far  different.  It  proba- 
bly could  be  truthfully  stated  that  there  is  no 
recognized  commercial  system  of  maintaining 
prices.  Many  manufacturers,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  value  of  their 
products  in  the  public  mind  or  maintaining 
the  price  on  their  products,  have  attempted 
to  do  so  in  many  ways.  The  varying  natures 


of  their  trade  and  of  their  market  have  re- 
quired various  methods.  J>ut  each  separate 
manufacturer  has  doubtless  directed  his  efforts 
toward  the  same  object,  that  of  maintaining 
uniform  prices  throughout  his  market,  so  as 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  price,  which  inevi- 
tably breeds  dissatisfaction,  which  in  turn 
causes  decreased  patronage,  a  restricted 
market,  and  increased  costs.  .  .  . 

Answering  The  Outlook's  first  question, 
then,  we  have  in  this  country  a  recog- 
nized commercial  system  of  "  fixing  "  retail 
prices.  We  also  have  varying  systems  of 
maintaining  retail  prices,  and  the  two  sys- 
tems are  perpetually  and  -inevitably  at  war 
with  one  another.  The  first  system  is  still 
operative,  because  all  the  instrumentalities  of 
the  Government  have  been  comparatively 
ineffective  in  their  effort  to  curb  the  power 
of  these  great  combinations.  The  various 
systems  of  price-maintenance  employed  by 
independent  manufacturers  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  price-discrimination  and  insur- 
ing equal  rights  and  opportunities  to  all  are 
constantly  being  rendered  less  effective  owing 
to  the  Government's  attacks  upon  them 
under  the  Sherman  Law,  resulting,  appar- 
ently, from  the  confusion  with  one  another 
of  these  two  systems  which  have  such  similar 
designations,  though  so  vastly  different  in 
their  purposes  and  their  results. 

4.  Revolt  is  a  severe  term.  It  seems  to 
contemplate  an  intense  and  active  antagonism 
against  the  system  or  thing  in  question.  Is 
there  a  revolt  in  this  country  against  price- 
fixing  either  in  the  sense  of  price-manipulation 
by  combinations  or  monopolies,  or  in  the  sense 
of  price-maintenance  by  independent  manu- 
facturers ?  The  first  part  of  this  question 
embraces  the  entire  trust  issue,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  answer  offhand  that  there  is  a 
revolt  against  that  system  of  price- fixing 
employed  by  the  trusts — namely,  price- 
manipulation.  .  .  .  Let  us  admit,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  that  there  is  a 
well-grounded  and  well-warranted  revolt 
against  price-fixing  or  price-manipulation 
by  the  trusts,  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  real  question  at  issue 
in  The  Outlook's  query — whether  there 
is  a  revolt  against  price-maintenance  by 
manufacturers,  and,  if  so,  what  it  is  and 
what  are  its  causes.  .  .  .  Speaking  from 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  one 
manufacturer  who  has  been  extremely  active 
in  maintaining  a  uniform  price  on  his  product 
''the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company), 
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I  can  say  that  this  manufacturer  cannot 
recall  a  single  instance  of  a  complaint  from 
a  consumer  about  prices.  The  same  testi- 
mony can  be  borne.  !  am  sure,  by  dozens 
of  other  manufacturers  who  maintain  their 
prices. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  the  consumer  should  complain.  The 
intelligent  manufacturer,  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  retail  price  for  his  product, 
must  of  necessity  consider  the  consumer  first 
of  all.  His  success  in  business  is  measured 
by  his  success  in  pleasing  the  consumer.  If 
he  maintains  too  high  a  price,  his  competitor 
will  get  the  busin'ess.  .  .  . 

Is  there  a  revolt  against  price-maintenance 
on  the  part  of  tradesmen  f  In  a  general 
sense  this  question  may  be  answered  as 
emphatically  in  the  negative  as  the  first.  The 
manufacturer  above  referred  to  recently  took 
a  straw  vote  on  the  question  of  maintained 
prices  from  his  dealers.  'There  were  over 
twelve  hundred  votes  in  favor  of  price-main- 
tenance,  with  only  eight  against.  .  .  . 

5.  If  that  is  what  the  manufacturers  fear 
— and  they  certainly  fear  something — the 
question  seems  to  have  been  answered  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  so- 
called  Sanatogen  decision  rendered  since  the 
appearance  of  the  editorial  in  which  'The 
Outlook  asked  the  question.  I  say.  "  if  that 
is  what  the  manufacturers  fear,"  for  it  seems 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  know  what 
they  really  do  fear.  And  the  very  intangi- 
bility of  the  thing,  whatever  it  is.  makes  it 
all  the  more  fearful.  All  that  the  manufac- 
turers know  is  that  no  manufacturer,  no 
matter  who  he  is  or  what  his  business  may 
be,  whether  he  has  a  virtual  monopoly  in  his 
line  or  a  thousand  competitors,  and  regard- 
less of  the  honesty  of  his  motives  or  ambi- 
tions, can  carry  through  the  simplest  and 
most  necessary  operations  of  a  year's  busi- 
ness without  having  a  lawyer  constantly  at 
his  right  hand  to  tell  him  at  each  juncture 
whether  or  not  he  is  violating  the  Sherman 
Law. 

And  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  lawyer 
doesn't  know.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  Government's  attempts  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  country  that  this  condition 
exists,  but  that  it  does  exist  almost  any  busi- 
ness man  in  the  country  will  unhesitatingly 
testify.  .  .  .  But  whoever  is  right,  and  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  it  seems  plain  from 
this  that  while  the  present  chaos  reigns,  if  the 
long  arm  of  the  Government  has  any  weight 


and  if  the  Federal  prisons  hold  any  terrors, 
manufacturers  are  justified — amply  justified 
— in  such  vague,  indeterminate  fears  as  they 
may  at  present  entertain. 
i    6.  Price-maintenance  is  the  very  essence 

(of  Americanism — a  guarantee  of  equal  rights 
for  all  and  special  privileges  to  none.  It  is 
the  embodiment  in  trade  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  and  as  such  it  is  a  principle 
that  Americans  should  be  willing  to  fight  for. 
Its  adherents  believe  that  it  is  a  principle  so 
plainly  just  and  right  that  it  must  eventually 
prevail  ;  nevertheless  they  believe  in  striving 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  even  a  temporary 
overthrowal  of  the  principle.  Such  an  over- 
throwal,  they  believe,  would  be  a  National 
calamity,  in  that  it  would  constitute  a  serious 
setback  to  the  whole  commercial  progress  of 
the  country.  Moreover,  it  would  defeat  the 
very  ends  of  justice  for  which  the  Sherman 
Law  was  devised.  .  .  . 

"  And  if  so,  how  ?"  How  may  we  prevent 
the  contemplated  destruction  of  the  manu- 
facturer's right  to  maintain  a  uniform  price 
on  his  product  ?  First,  I  should  say,  by 
counteracting  in  every  way  we  can  the  tend- 
ency toward  confusion  by  lawyers,  by  legis- 
lators, and  even  by  courts,  of  the  two  kinds 
of  "  price-fixing  " — price-ma?iipuIation  by  a 
monopoly,  and  price-maintenance  by  a  manu- 
facturer in  a  competitive  field.  This  may  be 
done  in  part  by  education  ;  by  the  putting 
forth  of  intelligent  propaganda.  ...  If  the 
message  can  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  minds 
of  the  most  intelligent,  those  that  are  wres- 
tling with  these  problems,  notably  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  make  and  who  interpret  the 
laws,  so  that  they  will  sense  the  great  injus- 
tice of  depriving  the  manufacturer  of  a  right 
so  essential  under  modern  trade  conditions  to 
the  welfare  of  his  business — which  means  to 
the  welfare  of  the  consumers  of  his  product 
and  of  his  workingmen  as  well — the  most 
essential  part  of  the  educational  campaign 
will  have  been  accomplished.  .  .  .  We  should 
have  a  conclusive  interpretation  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  and  a  final  definition  of  "  unreason- 
able restraint  of  trade,"  an  interpretation,  it 
is  hoped,  in  harmony  with  the  original  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  law  to  discourage  special 
privilege  and  to  encourage  fair  and  equal 
treatment  of  all  buyers  in  all  merchandising 
transactions.  .  .  . 

7.  Obviously  it  will  be  impossible  in  any 
event  for  all  manufacturers  to  adopt  any  one 
given  programme  for  the  maintenance  of 
prices.    'The  varying  natures  of  their  trade 
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and  of  the  conditions  which  confront  them 
render  this  impossible.  Some  of  their  meth- 
ods are  crude  and  imperfect,  but  if  they 
comprehend  any  injustice  and  unfairness  it 
is  injustice  and  unfairness  only  to  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  for  the  competitor 
always  stands  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
and  correct  any  mistake  that  may  be  made. 
It  would  seem  best  to  permit  each  manu- 
facturer to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  .  .  . 
The  present  necessity  seems  to  be  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  the  manufacturer  of  any 
article  which  is  sold  on  his  reputation  and 
under  his  guarantee  in  a  competitive  market 
(so  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  the  permanent 
sufferer  if  the  success  of  his  business  is  de- 
feated) to  establish  and  maintain  the  price. 

8.  I  should  say  that  the  method  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  object  to  be 
attained,  and  that  the  object  should  be  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  advertising  as  a 
legitimate  and  economical  selling  force,  and 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  of 
an  advertised,  trade-marked  article  actually 
retains  title  to  that  article  until  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Advertising  is 
selling  ;  but  by  many  people,  and  particularly, 
I  take  it,  by  the  legislatures  and  c6urts,  it  is 
still  looked  upon  as  "  merely  advertising  " — 
an  intangible  something  that  the  advertiser 
recklessly  pays  his  money  for,  and  that  in 
some  way  tends  to  increase  the  high  cost  of 
living.  If  we  can  once  get  the  legislatures 
and  the  courts  actually  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  advertising  is  selling,  the  whole  contro- 
versy over  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to 
maintain  retail  prices,  and  doubtless  many 
other  important  points  as  well,  will  be  finally 
settled.  It  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  seller 
to  name  the  price  for  the  thing  sold.  And  if 
advertising  is  selling,  and  the  advertiser  really 
sells  his  product,  who  else  but  the  advertiser 
should  have  the  right  to  name  the  price  ?  .  .  . 
The  thing  really  on  trial  in  this  controversy, 
then,  is  the  recognition  of  advertising  as  a 
legitimate  and  economical  selling  force,  and 
of  a  trade-mark  or  brand  as  a  tangible,  valu- 
able, and  protectable  property,  not  only  as 
contemplated  by  the  trade-mark  laws,  but  as 
should  be  comprehended  by  the  fair  trading 
laws  of  the  country.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  methods  will  adjust  themselves 
according  to  the  different  businesses  to  which 
they  shall  apply.         R  ]}  EastmaXi 

Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co. 

liattle  Creek,  Michigan. 


UNIFORM  PRICES  MEAN  JUSTICE 
FOR  ALL 

1.  As  to  your  question  No.  1,  I  will  say 
that  uniform  prices  are  not  only  desirable 
but  are  also  absolutely  essential  to  the  future 
well-being  of  every  person  in  our  land,  pro- 
vided such  price-fixing  is  done  under  govern- 
mental supervision  and  includes  a  minimum 
as  well  as  a  maximum  selling  price.  The 
need  of  a  maximum  standard  is  apparent  to 
all  who  feel  the  pinch  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. .  .  .  As  to  a  minimum  selling  price,  the 
writer  need  merely  cite  a  personal  experience 
of  the  past  few  months  when,  getting  a  well- 
known  baby  food  from  a  druggist  friend  at 
the  actual  cost  price  (as  far  as  that  druggist 
was  concerned),  he  afterwards  learned  that 
"  Jones's  Department  Store  "  would  deliver  it 
at  his  door  for  fifteen  cents  less  than  the 
regular  wholesale  price.  How  does  Jones 
make  his  philanthropy  pay  ?  While  the  small 
retailer  pays  the  regular  wholesale  price  for 
the  proprietaries  he  sells,  the  department 
store  has  the  advantage  of  quantity  lot  dis- 
counts, which  in  the  transaction  under  con- 
sideration amounted  to  considerable  over  the 
fifteen-cent  cut  "  below  wholesale  cost  price." 
This  "  quantity  discount "  is  as  pernicious  as 
railway  rebates,  and  like  such  rebates  will 
eventually  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 
But  Jones  is  not  equally  philanthropic  on  all 
his  sales.  ... 

2.  As  to  your  second  question,  I  need  only 
cite  that  the  German  Government  has  for 
many  years  fixed  the  retail  prices  for  all 
drugs,  even  to  the  extent  of  designating 
what  must  be  charged  for  bottle,  cork,  label, 
or  ointment  box  used  in  dispensing  the  medi- 
cine. Such  list,  revised  each  year,  furnishes 
a  curiously  interesting  supplement  to  the 
German  drug  journals. 

3.  Many  conscientious  efforts  have  been 
made  by  groups  of  pharmacists  toward  fixing 
prices  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  profit,  but 
up  to  now  such  efforts  have  met  with  only 
temporary  success.  A  drug  association  of 
National  extent,  in  a  perfectly  open  and  well- 
meant  effort  in  that  direction,  felt  the  strong 
arm  of  the  National  Government  some  six 
years  since,  on  the  grounds  that  such  price- 
fixing  was  in  contravention  of  the  Sherman 
Law.  Local  efforts  to  fix  prices  by  mutual 
consent  have  been  made  scores  of  times  in 
the  writer's  experience,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months  of  success  the  end  was 
failure.  .  .  . 
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4  and  5.  Questions  four  and  five  can  be 
answered  together  as  far  as  the  drug  business 
is  concerned,  and  that  in  several  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Pauer 
Chemical  Company  vs.  ( )  I  )o:inell  seems,  upon 
superficial  examination,  to  show  that  even  the 
owner  of  a  patented  product  has  no  right  to 
dictate  the  retail  selling  price  of  his  com- 
modity ;  while  efforts  to  fix  retail  prices  by 
retail  dealers  are  ever  held  as  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Law.  The  revolt  against  retail 
price-fixing  is  directed  against  unjust,  or  at 
least  unexplained,  causes  of  price  changes. 
For  instance,  the  coal  men  may  be  able  to 
explain  why  a  fifty- cent  raise  followed  a 
seventeen-cent  raise  in  cost  of  production, 
but  we  consumers,  at  least,  have  not  been 
enlightened  on  the  subject.  In  short,  the 
crux  of  the  situation  is  that  retail  prices  should 
be  fixed,  but  only  with  due  regard  to  cost  of 
production,  legitimate  profit  of  the  dealer, 
and  protection  of  the  public  against  extor- 
tion. .  .  . 

6  and  7.  Questions  six  and  seven  are  an- 
swered above,  for  we  have  outgrown  the 
price-fixing  systems  in  vogue  during  the  past 
quarter-century. 

8.  The  solution  of  this  question  must  be 
based  on  the  three  primal  considerations  — 
justice  to  the  producer,  to  the  dealer,  and  to 
the  consumer.  .  .  .  The  retail  selling  price 
of  ordinary  commodities  can  surely  be  justly 
determined,  and  especially  since  in  practically 
every  line  of  trade  the  machinery  of  price- 
fixing  is  already  in  operation  in  the  form  of 
exchanges  or  similar  associations.  These 
bodies  obtain  day  by  day  all  the  data  needed 
for  scientific  price-fixing,  and  the  only  griev- 
ance the  public  has  against  such  exchanges 
is  because  up  to  now  the  prices  seem  to 
be  fixed  only  in  the  interest  of  the  producer 
and  the  wholesale  dealer.  The  only  thing 
needed  to  make  these  exchanges  of  real 
service  to  the  public,  instead  of  instruments 
of  oppression,  as  now  popularly  imagined, 
is  governmental  supervision.  .  .  .  Govern- 
mental officers  or  commissions,  co-operating 
with  the  exchanges  and  vested  with  authority 
to  fix  prices,  retail  as  well  as  wholesale,  mini- 
mum as  well  as  maximum,  could  certainly 
bring  about  a  great  reform.  .  .  . 

H.  V.  Arny, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Columbia 
University  College  of  Pharmacy. 

New  York  City. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  FIXED  PRICES 

1.  No.  They  (fixed  prices)  tend  to  pro- 
duce mediocrity,  to  foster  inefficiency,  and  to 
discourage  ambition.  One  objection  to  the 
fixed  price  for  labor  is  that  it  tends  to  pay 
the  inefficient  man  the  same  as  the  efficient, 
to  prevent  a  good  workman  from  producing 
a  greater  volume  and  thereby  increasing  his 
value  as  he  decreases  the  unit  cost.  So  with 
fixed  prices  for  the  merchant.  A  dead  level 
usually  ends  in  stagnation.  Further,  fixed 
prices  bring  about  an  inquisitorial  and  spy 
system  to  find  out  who  may  be  "  breaking 
over,"  and  tend  to  produce  a  "  nation  of 
liars." 

2.  The  history  of  the  fixed-price  system 
shows  that  it  is  the  inchoate  effort  toward 
securing  a  monopoly  for  some  particular  arti- 
cle of  merchandise.  A  manufacturer  by 
immense  advertising  attempts  to  create  in  the 
public  mind  an  hallucination  that  his  brand  is 
the  best ;  that  all  other  similar  products  are 
frauds,  shams,  and  counterfeits.  "  Accept 
no  substitute,"  "  Don't  take  others,"  "Just 
as  good,"  "  Look  for  the  signature,"  on  each 
package  are  current  advertising  phrases 
used  generally  with  the  so-called  fixed-price 
articles.  The  idea  of  the  manufacturer  is 
not  primarily  to  serve  the  public  with  mer- 
chandise, but  to  sell  it  his  trade-mark  on  each 
package  at  what  he  considers  its  value.  It  is 
a  safe  ruie  that  highly  advertised  articles 
show  less  actual  unit  value  at  the  fixed  con- 
sumer's price  than  any  others. 

3.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  proprietary  arti- 
cles to  fix  retail  prices.  Also  to  compel  the 
jobber  and  retail  merchant  to  handle  these 
goods  on  such  a  slim  margin  that  no  net  profit 
is  left  after  deducting  the  expense  of  doing 
business.  The  retailer  knows  this,  realizes 
that  these  goods  are  unprofitable  for  him  to 
handle,  and  that  it  is  better  to  sell  them  at 
cost  for  advertising  purposes,  and  thereby 
bring  customers  for  other  business.  .  .  .  Both 
the  jobber  and  the  retailer  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  most  of  these  fixed-price  articles 
sold  direct  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
only  reason  he  does  not  do  it  is  that  the  cost 
of  distribution  in  this  way  is  prohibitive.  .  .  . 

4.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  tremendous 
revolt  against  the  oppression  of  the  fixed- 
price  system.  Numerous  suits  have  been 
brought  by  -both  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants to  protect  themselves  from  fines, 
blacklisting,  etc.,  and  in  every  case  the  manu- 
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facturers  have  been  defeated  when  they  tried 
to  control  the  re-sale  price  after  title  had 
been  regularly  passed.  The  merchants  feel 
that  the  manufacturer  has  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  their  business  by  dictating  re- 
sale prices  than  they  have  to  dictate  to  the 
manufacturer  by  fixing  his  original  selling 
price.  The  whole  policy  is  un-American  and 
can  never  be  saddled  permanently  on  this 
country.  Advertised  goods  have  no  sacred 
niche  on  the  shelves,  and  are  entitled  to  no 
more  consideration  than  the  general  run  of 
merchandise.  American  merchants  are  not 
going  to  have  their  business  embarrassed  by 
a  small  coterie  of  "  fixed-price  National  adver- 
tisers "  whose  chief  aim  is  to  exploit  the 
public.  .  .  . 

5.  Manufacturers  are  undoubtedly  justified 
in  believing  that  the  fixed-price  system  is 
gone  for  good.  It  was  a  right  they  arrogated 
to  themselves  without  ever  having  any 
legal  or  moral  justification  for  it.  It  was 
used  oppressively  and  arrogantly,  and  many 
retail  merchants  and  jobbers  have  good  cases 
for  the  recovery  of  legal  damages  by  reason 
of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them.  The 
advertising  manufacturers  are  spending  huge 
sums  of  money  for  publicity  in  order  to  stir 
up  sentiment  in  their  favor  and  have  their 
intended  victims  actually  plead  for  a  chance 
to  be  shorn. 

6.  Xo  ;  rather  we  should  seek  to  destroy 
the  system  once  and  for  all.  Fixed  prices 
and  extravagant  advertising  go  together. 
The  huge  sum  spent  in  advertising  is  eco- 
nomic: waste  ;  the  public  pays  the  bill.  It  is 
one  of  the  big  factors  in  the  high  cost  of 
living.  The  only  thing  that  keeps  nine-tenths 
of  the  advertised  fixed-price  brands  before  the 
public  is  the  advertising.  Judged  by  merit 
alone  they  would  not  persist  a  year  after  the 
initial  advertising  campaign.  .  .  .  Give  the 
merchant  free  rein  in  buying  as  well  as 
selling  his  goods.  Let  the  contest  be  one 
of  brains  and  ability,  a  fair  field  and  no 
favors.  .  .  . 

7.  The  procedure  of  the  last  twenty  years 
in  fixing  retail  prices  has  apparently  been  at 
variance  with  the  laws  existing  during  that 
term,  as  evidenced  by  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  The  manufacturers  imagined  that 
because  they  sold  certain  unpatented  articles 
under  a  registered  trade-mark  the  law  gave 
them  the  rigiii  to  vend  the  article,  pass  title 
to  it,  and  still  retain  an  interest  in  it  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  re-sale  price — a  manifest 
absurdity.    'Therefore  if  we  are  to  have  any 


procedure  for  fixing  retail  prices  the  method 
must  be  different. 

8.  An  effective  method  would  be  to  give 
the  Bureau  of  Commerce  the  right  to  hear 
applications  from  manufacturers  desiring  to 
vend  articles  at  fixed  re-sale  prices,  and  where 
found  advisable  to  grant  them  a  license  for  a 
year  at  a  time  on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Require  each  manufacturer  to  file  with  his 
application  his  bare  manufacturing  cost  of  the 
article  (not  including  advertising),  the  price  at 
which  he  proposes  to  sell  it  to  the  jobber,  the 
jobber  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  to  the 
public.  .  .  . 

2.  Where,  to  designate  the  article  to  be  sold, 
a  proprietary  name  is  used  which  conveys  no 
proper  idea  of  what  the  article  is,  insist  on  the 
familiar  English  name  being  given  in  addition. 

3.  Prevent  false  and  misleading  statements 
being  used  in  connection  with  the  advertising 
of  the  article. 

4.  In  the  case  of  patent  medicines  and  other 
goods  of  this  class  forbid  such  manufacturers 
the  right  to  inter-State  transportation,  the  use 
of  the  mails,  and  also  papers  or  magazines  that 
accept  their  advertising  the  use  of  the  mails, 
when  false  and  misleading  statements  are  given 
as  to  the  effect  of  these  medicines. 

5.  Require  a  sufficient  fee  for  the  license  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  Bureau  in  carefully 
investigating  each  application,  and  thereby  make 
the  service  self-sustaining. 

John  D.  Houston', 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.    Wholesale  Grocer. 

A  PRACTICAL  EXPERIEXCE 
In  connection  with  your  editorial  in  the 
May  24  issue  of  The  Outlook  on  "  Fixed 
Prices  versus  Cut  Prices,"  and  the  article  by 
Mr.  Nims  on  Price  Protection  and  the 
Consumer,"  I'  venture  to  mention  a  some- 
what amusing  but  rather  irritating  little  expe- 
rience which  I  met  with  recently.  I  was  in 
the  manicuring  and  hair-dressing  department 
of  one  of  our  Xew  York  shops,  and,  noticing 
an  attractively  arranged  case  filled  with  toilet 
articles,  asked  for  a  tube  of  Kolynos  tooth 
paste,  for  which  I  was  charged  nineteen 
cents.  The  published  or  marked  price  on 
this  tube  was  twenty-five  cents,  which  seems 
to  be  the  usual  marked  price  for  many  simi- 
lar articles.  On  my  way  out  of  the  store  I 
noticed  a  bargain  counter  of  toilet  articles  in 
the  aisle  on  the  main  floor,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise found  Kolynos  displayed  there  with  a 
special  price  card  offering  it  at  fifteen  cents 
per  tube  ;  thus  in  the  same  store  there  was 
a  difference  of  four  cents  on  the  same  com- 
modity !  Very  likely  this  may  not  have  been 
intentional,  but  due  to  an  oversight  in  that  the 
price  had  not  been  reduced  on  the  Kolynos 
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paste  tubes  sold  on  the  second  floor ;  but  it 
was  a  concrete  evidence  of  the  discrimination 
that  constantly  exists  where  price-cutting  is 
indulged  in.  Undoubtedly  I  could  have 
"  appealed  the  case,"  and  perhaps  the  four 
cents  would  have  been  refunded  to  me,  if  it 
had  seemed  to  be  worth  while  to  take  the 
time  to  go  into  the  matter.  A  similar  state 
of  affairs  is  constantly  existing,  however,  one 
purchaser  paying  fifteen  or  sixteen  cents  for 
a  certain  article  in  one  store,  while  his  neigh- 
bor pays  nineteen  or  twenty  cents  in  another. 

It  is  undoubtedly  "  dear  to  the  feminine 
mind  "  to  save  three  or  four  cents  on  an 
article  of  this  sort,  and  whenever  we  do  so 
we  feel  considerably  dated,  but  it  is  also 
undoubtedly  an  unnatural  and  unhealthy 
condition  of  affairs  looked  at  from  a  broad 
standpoint. 

It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  many  articles  the  prices  of  which 
are  commonly  cut  are  actually  worth  the 
price  which  the  manufacturer  has  put  upon 
them,  and  therefore,  if  the  manufacturers  of 
such  articles  should  be  allowed  to  insist  that 
all  dealers  sell  the  goods  at  a  uniform  price, 
there  would  necessarily  have  to  be  a  re- 
adjustment of  prices  to  meet  this  situation ; 
but  very  likely  this  would  naturally  follow 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  competition, 
for  the  public  would  refuse  to  pay  what 
seems  to  them  too  high  a  price  and  buy 
instead  other  articles  sold  at  a  somewhat 
lower  price.  A  Woman  Header. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  already  named, 
we  have  received  a  considerable  number 
giving  more  or  less  detailed  replies,  but  reach- 
ing much  the  same  conclusions,  the  majority 
being  in  favor  of  fixed  re-sale  prices.  Mr. 
William  H.  Duff  II.  of  P.  Duff  &  Sons. 
Canners  of  Molasses.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, says :  "  Among  the  people — in  the 
minority,  we  hope  and  believe — exists  the  idea 
that  fixed  prices  mean  arbitrary  action  by 
manufacturers  and  illegitimate  profit.  And 
unhappily  an  impression  of  that  character 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  some  of  our 
Government  officials.  It  seems  perfectly  safe 
to  say  that  no  manufacturer  can  succeed  with 
his  product,  if  guided  only  by  the  legality  of 
fixed  prices,  if  he  attempts  to  get  illegitimate 
profit.  The  law  of  averages,  if  nothing  else, 
will  hinder  him.  And  without  fixed  prices, 
that  unwise,  misguided  element  amongst 
merchants  can  seriously  disrupt  business." 
•    Mr.  F.  Palmer  Church,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


author  of  44  Modern  Business  Methods," 
writes  :  "It  would  be  a  good  public  policy  if 
the  State  could  fix  a  minimum  price  at  which 
certain  commodities  shall  be  sold  ;  that  is  the 
effectual  way  to  prevent  monopolies  or  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade.  The  only  evil 
in  big  business  is  that  it  operates  over  such 
a  wide  territory  and  does  such  a  volume  of 
business  that  it  can  monopolize  the  raw 
material ;  and  when  a  small  competitor  seeks 
to  get  staned,  the  big  business  can  cut  its  life 
short  by  selling  in  the  particular  locality  of 
the  small  would-be  competitor  at  less  than  it 
costs  the  big  business  to  produce  the  com- 
modity. Such  is  the  method  of  stifling  com- 
petition, and  it  is  against  public  policy.  .  .  . 
If  we  found  it  possible  thus  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum price  at  which  a  commodity  can  be 
sold,  it  would  largely  or  wholly  abolish  the 
element  of  price  competition,  and  leave  the 
competitors  to  compete  only  in  making  as 
good  a  commodity  as  they  can  at  the  fixed 
price,  or  within  the  fixed  price." 

A  woman  storekeeper  in  a  small  New  Eng- 
land town,  who  signs  herself  44  Fairplay,"  says  : 
"  I  think  fixed  prices  would  overcome  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  smaller  dealers  like 
myself  have  to  meet.  On  National  Biscuit 
goods  prices  are  fixed,  and  while  our  profit 
is  less  than  on  many  other  things,  no  one 
thinks  of  complaining,  and  the  company  prac- 
tically sells  them  for  us  by  its  advertising." 

Mr.  R.  Winger,  of  Flint,  Michigan,  believes 
that  4k  fixed  prices  are  desirable  on  every 
article  of  real  merit  at  all  times."  He  be- 
lieves that  they  are  desirable  for  the  manu- 
facturer, the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  and 
(especially  for  the  public  at  large,  for  44  one 
man's  money  should  have  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  as  another's.  .  .  .  Give  the 
manufacturer  or  proprietor  of  a  brand  a  full 
and  legally  protected  right  to  make  the  retail 
and  wholesale  price  of  his  article,  but  not 
of  the  product  in  a  general  sense." 

Mr.  A.  G.  Palmer,  of  Wrights.  California, 
favors  fixed  prices  if  they  are  low  enough  to 
benefit  the  consumer  and  high  enough  to  insure 
the  farmer  a  fair  return  for  his  product,  but  he 
thinks  the  manufacturer  does  not  need  such 
protection.  He  speaks  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  farmer  and  a  consumer  and  thinks  that 
44  in  the  fixing  of  retail  prices  on  proprietary 
and  staple  articles  the  persons  to  be  given  first 
consideration  are  those  who  wrest  from  the 
earth  the  raw  materials  and  the  consumer." 

( in  the  negative  side  of  the  question 
are  Mr.  E.  L.  Feinberg,  of  Chelsea,  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  and  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Meyer, 
of  a  firm  of  shoppers  for  department  stores 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Feinberg  is  in  favor 
of  price-cutting  where  it  is  truthful,  though 
he  is  opposed  to  "  fake  "  price-cutting.  Mr. 
Meyerseemsto  take  it  for  granted  that  if  price- 
protection  were  secured  it  would  necessarily 
mean  excessively  high  prices.  Mr.  Meyer 
refers  at  considerable  length  to  the  question 
of  advertising,  but  takes  the  opposite  view  to 
that  of  Mr.  Eastman  and  Mr.  Fry.  Mr. 
Meyer  thinks  that  we  are  in  a  period  of 
extravagant  advertising,  and  that  the  "  high 
cost  of  living  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  vast  sums  spent  for  adver- 
tising," and  in  this  connection  he  protests 
against  what  he  considers  the  excessively 
high  and  unregulated  advertising  rates 
charged  by  some  magazines  and  newspapers. 
He  says  :  "  Price-protection  would  be  club- 
bing the  consumer  into  poverty  and  the 
makers  into  vaster  riches,  now  already  too 
vast."  On  the  affirmative  side,  Mr.  D.  R. 
Wilson  writes  :  "  Fixed  prices  are  always 
desirable  where  they  are  not  used  to  foster 
a  monopoly.  It  is  the  only  square  deal  to 
the  manufacturer,  the  jobber,  the  dealer,  and 
the  consumer.  ...  No  fair  man  objects  to 
paying  the  same  price  as  any  one  else  pays. 
Fixed  prices  are  his  guarantee  of  fair  dealing 
— a  protection  that  should  by  all  means  be 
accorded  him.  Fixed  prices  are  the  very 
bulwark  of  our  business  life.  They  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  be  sure  of  his  profit ; 


they  enable  the  jobber  and  the  dealer  to 
know  just  w^at  profit  they  will  both  make 
and  to  know  that  no  one  can  undersell  them  ; 
they  enable  the  public  to  know  the  exact 
price  of  an  article,  so  that  no  one  individual 
consumer  can  buy  for  less  than  any  other 
consumer.  .  .  ."  A  letter  from  the  F.  Wallis 
Armstrong  Company,  Advertising  Agents, 
of  Philadelphia,  reads  as  follow  s  :  "  Although 
there  may  be  isolated  cases  in  which  fixed 
prices  are  not  desirable,  the  general  working 
rule  should  be  :  A  fair  price  and  the  same  to 
everybody.  A  large  proportion  of  the  eco- 
nomic injustice  in  modern  organized  business 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  prices  in 
many  instances  are  not  the  same  to  every- 
body. .  .  .  Fixed  prices  bring  frankness, 
fair  play,  and  the  light  of  open  day  on  busi- 
ness transactions.  The  merchant  trades  and 
the  buyer  buys  with  his  eyes  open.  When 
prices  are  not  fixed,  deception,  suspicion. 
'  throat-cutting,'  and  outright  fraud  are  in- 
vited and  actually  do  enter."  They  thus 
sum  up  their  very  interesting  treatment  of 
the  subject : 

1.  The  general  economic  rule  should  be:  A 
fair  price  and  the  same  to  everybody. 

2.  The  custom  of  fixing  prices  is  a  natural 
growth  founded  on  a  natural  and  just  law. 

3.  Government  should  recognize  this.  Gov- 
ernment should  eradicate  monopoly,  but  foster 
price  maintenance.  Throttle  monopoly  and 
prices  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

4.  All  retailers  who  violate  price  agreements 
or  contracts  should  be  amenable  to  the  law. 


PEACE 

BY  H.  PERCIVAL  ALLEN 

There  was  no  shout  of  legions  in  array, 

No  sound  of  drum  or  tramping  of  doomed  feet 

That  pass  foreve:  up  the  crowded  street 

To  meet  with  death  along  the  lonely  way. 

Out  of  the  quiet  of  the  perfect  day 

There  came  no  cry  of  panic  and  retreat. 

No  faces  aged  and  pallid  with  defeat 

Fled  from  the  field  where  dead  and  dying  lay. 

But  in  a  garden  where  the  roses  bloom, 

With  sympathizing  touch  and  clad  in  white, 

A  woman  stooped  to  kiss  a  crippled  child — 

A  stranger  passed  into  a  darkened  room 

To  keep  his  vigil  through  a  fevered  night, 

Whereat  a  tired  face  looked  up  and  smiled. 


FILIPINO  POLITICIANS  AND  INDEPEND 

ENCE  IN  1921 


BY  O.  GARFIELD  JONES 

//  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  important,  subjects  to  be  considered  seriously  by  the  present 
Administration  7vi//  be  the  future  of  the  JViilippines  and  the  possibility  of  fixing  a  date  fot 
independence.  The  appointment  of  a  new  Governor- General  to  succeed  Governor- General 
Cameron  Porbes,  who  has  done  fine  executive  work  in  the  Philippines,  is  supported  by  the 
argument  that  the  President  should  be  represented  in  the  Philippines  by  one  who  shares  his 
views  as  to  independence.  The  Outlook  commented  on  the  appointment  of  Governor-  General 
Harrison  in  its  issue  for  September  6.  The  issue  for  September  27  will  contain  an  illustrated 
article  on  Governor-General  Forbes,  by  the  author  of  the  following  article. — The  EDITORS. 


TO  be  elected  to  the  highest  office  at 
the  disposal  of  your  constituency, 
then  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
by  an  old  acquaintance  a  few  months  later,  is 
hnrd  luck  indeed,  especially  when  you  have 
been  behaving  yourself  in  the  meanwhile. 
But  such  were  the  fortunes  of  Pajarillo, 
]  )iputado-elect  to  the  Philippine  Assembly  in 
1909,  who  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  by  Judge  Abreu,  a  Filipino  judge 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance. 

Back  in  the  insurrection  days  of  1901-4 
Pajarillo  had  a  paramour  who-  unfortunately 
had  a  husband,  but  as  Pajarillo  was  an  "  in- 
surrecto  "  officer,  such  an  obstacle  was  easily 
removed  from  his  path.  He  called  a  squad 
of  "  insurrecto  "  followers  early  one  morn- 
ing and  started  for  the  house  of  his  affinity. 
On  nearing  the  place,  the  sister  of  the  be- 
trayed husband  came  running  up  to  warn 
her  brother  of  his  danger.  Pajarillo  inter- 
cepted her  and  told  her  to  stay  away  on  pain 
of  death.  The  paramour  came  to  the  win- 
dow, talked  with  her  lover  a  moment,  then 
called  her  husband  to  the  door.  The  hus- 
band, not  even  suspecting  any  danger,  opened 
the  door,  and  was  met  by  a  volley  from  the 
squad  of  "  insurrectos." 

The  sister,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
murder  from  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
succeeded  in  having  Pajarillo  tried  by  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  bound  over  to  the 
Court  of  First  Instance.  A  friendly  prose- 
cuting attorney,  however,  let  the  indictment 
remain  on  the  docket  for  several  years  with- 
out bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Court. 
When  Pajarillo  ran  for  the  Assembly  in  1909, 
his  political  enemies  took  up  the  fight  and 
called  this  affair  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican prosecuting  attorney,  who  happened  to 
have  been  sent  to  Capiz  at  that  time  to  look 
after  an  entirely  different  case.    An  investi- 
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gation  followed,  which  showed  that  the  in- 
dictment was  on  the  docket  all  right.  This 
American  therefore  went  immediately  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime  to  collect  evidence.  He 
found  that  Pajarillo  simply  owned  that  town, 
children,  councilmen,  and  all.  No  one  would 
say  a  word,  although  it  was  evident  that  they 
knew  much.  But  American  energy  and 
resourcefulness  soon  dug  up  evidence  in 
addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  murdered 
man's  sister. 

The  case  was  to  close  on  Wednesday. 
The  star  witnesses  for  the  defense  were  to 
testify  on  Tuesday  and  prove  a  complete 
alibi.  On  Monday  afternoon,  however,  the 
American  prosecuting  attorney  had  eight  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  defense,  who  had 
already  testified,  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
perjury.  Therefore,  when  the  time  came 
Tuesday  afternoon  for  these  star  witnesses 
to  testify  and  prove  the  alibi,  they  refused  to 
say  a  word.  In  summing  up  the  case  the 
prosecuting  attorney  said  the  decision  should 
be  "  hanging  or  acquittal,"  as  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  The 
Filipino  judge  rendered  a  verdict  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  but  made  the  sentence 
life  imprisonment  out  of  consideration  for 
the  high  office  to  which  the  murderer  had 
just  been  elected  ! 

It  may  seem  strange  to  persons  not  familiar 
with  Latin- American  politics  that  such  a  man 
could  be  elected  to  so  high  an  office.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  recent  anti- 
imperialistic  book  "  The  American  Occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines,"  by  Judge  James  H. 
Blount,  will  clarify  the  situation :  "  Every 
native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  born 
with  a  highly  developed  social  instinct 
either  to  command  or  to  obey.  The  latter 
tendency  is  quite  as  common  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  the  former  is  in  the  United  States. 
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The  educated,  patriotic  Filipinos  can  control 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts as  completely  as  a  captain  ever  con- 
trolled a  company."  The  author  reiterates 
this  docility  of  the  masses  to  the  demands  of 
the  few  pseudo-aristocrats  throughout  his 
book,  and  points  to  it  as  proof  of  self-govern- 
ing ability.  He  forgets  that  this  willingness 
blindly  to  follow  any  leader  is  the  reason  why 
one  dictatorship  has  followed  another  in 
rapid  succession  for  the  last  ninety  years  in 
tropical  Latin  America.  Blind  obedience  is 
not,  however,  an  inherent  class  trait,  but 
rather  the  result  of  ignorance  and  lack  of 
training  in  self-control.  In  this  same  book 
the  author  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  war  satis- 
fied us  all  that  Aguinaldo  would  have 
been  a  small  edition  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  that 
the  Filipino  republic-that-might-have-been 
would  have  been  very  decidedly  a  '  going 
concern,'  although  Aguinaldo  probably 
would  have  been  able  to  say  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy,  as  Diaz  might s  have  said  in 
Mexico  for  so  many  years,  'The  Republic  ? 
I  am  the  Republic.'"  In  view  of  recent 
events  in  Mexico,  the  author  should  have 
added  to  Aguinaldo's  stock  of  classic  French 
the  equally  historic  phrase,  "  After  me  the 
deluge." 

Pajarillo  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  Filipino 
politician.  Not  because  he  committed  mur- 
der, for  it  is  probable  that  murder  is  little 
more  common  in  Philippine  politics  than  in 
the  politics  of  certain  American  cities  ;  but 
because  he  was  able  for  a  number  of  years 
to  close  the  mouths  of  an  entire  community. 
He  had  always  treated  the  Americans  so 
hospitably  when  they  traveled  through  his 
town  that  they  were  shocked  at  the  news  of 
his  arrest.  The  Filipinos  were  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  arrest,  but  they  were  fairly 
paralyzed  by  the  conviction.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  their  community  had  a  man 
so  high  up  been  actually  convicted  of  so 
serious  a  crime. 

The  verdict  was  rendered  late  one  after- 
noon, and  the  news  reached  the  Americans 
at  New  Washington  early  the  next  morning. 
Native  runners  had  evidently  traveled  all  night 
to  bring  the  news  so  quickly.  No  other  one 
thing  has  ever  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
voters  of  that  community.  It  is  probable 
that  not  even  the  school  system  has  done  so 
much  to  increase  the  moral  courage  of  the 
common  man.  the  "  Tao  "  of  Capiz  Province, 
as  did  this  incident.  And  yet  the  American 
prosecuting  attorney  admitted  that,  had  Paja- 


rillo been  wise  enough  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  court  when  there  was  no  one  but 
that  friendly  native  attorney  to  handle  the 
prosecution,  the  perjuring  witnesses  would 
certainly  have  proved  a  complete  alibi  and 
Pajarillo  would  have  been  freed  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  that  crime.  Absolute 
equality  before  the  law  is  maintained  only  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  American  officials  as  yet, 
but  we  have  every  reason  for  believing  that 
example  and  precept  will  in  time  give  the- 
"  New  Filipino  "  a  twentieth-century  idea  of 
both  equity  and  justice. 

The  old  Spanish-trained  politicians  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  long  known  how  to 
lead  the  ignorant  masses  to  suit  their  own 
personal  ends,  but  they  know  now  that  they 
can  not  so  lead  the  rising  generation  of  edu- 
cated Filipinos,  of  whom  there  are  half  a 
million  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  old  school  of 
politicians  is  making  one  last  frantic  appeal 
for  independence,  as  the  next  Philippine 
election  will  see  the  rising  generation  of 
American  trained  and  educated  voters  in  con- 
trol. In  the  election  last  June  they  got 
control  in  Cavite  Province,  and  elected  a 
twenty-one-year-old  Governor,  who  has  been 
leading  both  the  politicians  and  the  adminis- 
tration a  merry  chase  ever  since.  Even  an 
educated  electorate  has  its  disadvantages 
when  the  voters  are  too  young  for  the  con- 
servatism that  comes  only  with  age!  This 
new  generation  dominates  all  the  activi- 
ties in  which  youth  is  no  handicap.  Eight 
thousand  of  them  do  all  the  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  below  the  high  school,  while 
more  than  one-third  of  the  force  of  supervis- 
ing teachers  are  now  Filipinos,  yet  few  of 
them  have  reached  the  voting  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

Many  of  the  municipal  treasurers  are 
also  products  of  the  new  public  school  sys- 
tem. Here,  however,  they  come  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  old  politicians.  A  graduate 
of  CaJivo  Intermediate  School  was  sent  as 
treasurer  to  Tapas  municipality  in  Capiz 
Province  in  1909.  One  of  the  political  bosses 
of  the  town  strolled  around  one  day  and 
offered  him  ten  dollars  to  register  a  carabao  for 
him  without  his  having  to  show  the  original 
papers.  All  large  live  stock  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  described  and  registered  on  a  regular 
legal  certificate  made  out  by  the  municipal 
treasurer,  much  the  same  as  real  estate  is 
described  and  registered  in  the  deed  here  in 
America,  and  the  transfer  of  ownership  of 
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such  live  stock  involves  the  legal  trans- 
fer of  these  registration  papers  under  the 
signature  of  the  municipal  treasurer.  If  this 
old  political  boss  wanted  his  fields  plowed,  he 
called  in  some  docile  laborer  to  do  the  work 
on  shares  or  by  the  day.  "  But,"  said  the 
laborer,  "  I  have  no  carabao."  "  Oh,  well," 
replied  the  boss,  "  Alejandro  Talisay  has 
one  "  (Alejandro  Talisay  being  some  uninrlu- 
ential  object  of  the  boss's  disfavor).  ( )n  the 
strength  of  this  hint  the  laborer  would  steal 
^tjie  Talisay  carabao  the  next  night,  bring  it 
around  to  the  municipal  treasurer  the  next 
morning,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
political  boss,  this  treasurer  would  make  out 
a  set  of  original  papers  showing  that  this 
laborer  had  legal  ownership  of  that  carabao. 
The  new  treasurer  at  Tapas,  however,  had 
absorbed  certain  Western  ideas  of  honesty  and 
justice  during  his  years  in  the  new  Philippine 
schools,  so  he  refused  to  be  a  party  to  this 
crime,  bonus  or  no  bonus.  As  a  result  of  his 
honesty  he  was  held  up  one  night  and  given 
a  terrible  beating  by  some  thugs,  who  told  him 
that  if  he  didn't  tend  to  his  own  business  they 
would  clean  him  up.  After  trying  to  tend  to 
his  own  business  a  while  longer  and  getting 
another  beating,  he  resigned  that  position  and 
went  back  to  teaching,  where  he  could  deal 
with  Filipino  children  who  had  not  been 
shaped  and  hardened  in  the  school  of  Spanish 
colonial  politics. 

Where  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  new  ideals  of  the  younger  generation  and 
the  personal  interests  of  these  old  politicians 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  lat- 
ter to  crush  out  the  former  unless  American 
supervision  is  right  at  hand  to  see  that  an 
equal  chance  is  given  to  all.  In  Buruanga 
municipality,  which  is  at  the  other  end  of 
Capiz  Province  from  Tapas,  the  young  Amer- 
ican-trained treasurer  was  arrested  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  and  refused  bail  in  order 
that  his  political  enemies  might  keep  him 
from  observing  their  political  methods,  as  it 
was  just  about  election  time.  This  munici- 
pality was  almost  entirely  "  Nationalista," 
while  the  treasurer  was  of  the  opposite  party. 
A  shyster  politician  had  made  the  false 
charges,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  had  done 
the  rest.  The  justice  of  the  peace  was  really 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  community.  His 
wrong-doing  in  this  case  was  only  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  the  man  so  much  as  it  was 
the  old  system  of  Spanish  colonial  politics  to 
which  he  had  had  to  conform  that  was 
responsible.    We  might  just  as  well  expect 


our  oldest  politicians  to  abolish  the  "  pork 
barrel  "  as  to  expect  the  older  generation  of 
Filipinos  to  run  a  clean  government. 

The  end  of  this  incident  was  comparatively 
uninteresting.  The  American  supervising 
teacher  arrived  on  the  scene  and  threatened  to 
report  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  mayor  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  authorities  for  detaining 
one  of  their  agents.  That  was  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  the  young  treasurer,  but  it 
did  not  do  much  to  revive  his  courage,  because 
he  knew  that  he  might  be  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  over  again  just  as  soon  as 
the  American  left  town.  He  knew,  as  did 
the  American  supervisor,  that  the  mayor  of 
that  town  had  refused  to  quarantine  a  certain 
cholera-infected  village  because  he  had  a 
fish  trap  near  there  and  he  feared  the  quar- 
antine might  injure  the  sale  of  his  fish.  A 
young  man  fighting  against  odds  has  little 
reason  for  optimism  when  his  opponents  are 
such  as  that  mayor. 

The  insistence  of  the  Filipino  politicians 
on  complete  independence  might  have  some 
weight  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  granting  of  such  autonomy,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  complete  inde- 
pendence now  would  be  the  greatest  possi- 
ble misfortune  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Filipino  people.  An  independent  country 
situated  as  are  the  Philippine  Islands  must 
necessarily  have  close  trade  relations  with 
China  and  Japan.  In  a  very  short  time  one 
or  both  of  these  nations  would  by  trade  dis- 
crimination or  otherwise  compel  the  Filipinos 
to  abandon  their  Asiatic  exclusion  policy. 
Then  the  Mongolians  would  crowd  in  by  the 
thousands  and  make  the  Philippine  Islands  a 
second  Hawaii,  Straits  Settlements,  or  Java. 
All  authorities  agree  that  the  Malay  cannot 
compete  on  even  terms  with  the  Mongolian. 
Even  to-day  the  native  Hawaiian  is  disappear- 
ing in  his  own  land  more  rapidly  before 
the  inroads  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  than 
the  Indian  did  before  the  white  man  in 
America.  Already  the  Chinese  dominate  the 
small  business  of  the  Philippine  Islands  even 
in  the  most  remote  villages,  although  the 
Chinese  coolie  did  not  enter  during  Spanish 
times  because  of  government  restrictions  and 
also  because  Philippine  wages  were  then  no 
higher  than  in  China.  To-day  Philippine 
wages  have  more  than  doubled,  consequently 
it  will  not  take  an  immigration  expert  to  esti- 
mate the  results  of  an  "  open  door  "  immi- 
gration policy  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
Filipinos  realize  their  danger,  and  are  there- 
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fore  heartily  in  favor  of  the  present  exclusion 
policy.  Those  few  Filipinos  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  future  of  an 
independent  Philippine  existence  have  de- 
luded themselves  into  thinking  that  a  little 
country  of  only  eight  million  people  could 
hold  off  a  nation  with  four  hundred  million 
people  on  the  west  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  off  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of 
the  world  on  the  north  by  means  of  some 
combination  of  patriotism,  heroism,  and 
magic.  American  statesmen  who  cannot  help 
but  see  the  real  factors  involved  in  this  sit- 
uation must  employ  some  clever  sophistry 
indeed  to  show  the  relationship  between  "  our 
abandonment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  "  and 
the  "  real  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people." 
The  argument  that  American  occupation 
means  "  trust  domination  "  falls  in  this  same 
fallacious  class.  It  is  not  yet  clear  to  the 
ordinary  American  mind  just  how  Filipino 
legislators  having  no  experience  with  modern 
trust  problems  and  public  utility  franchises 
are  going  to  protect  their  people  and  their 
Government  from  capitalistic  'domination  if 
American  administrators  born  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  fight  against  these  modern  evils 
cannot  protect  them. 

Thus  far  in  our  history  we  Americans  have 
been  developers  of  countries  but  destroyers 
of  peoples.  In  many,  many  cases  our 
laissez  faire  dominated  Government  has 
simply  penned  up  the  Indian  in  his  reserva- 
tion and  then  left  him  to  die  in  his  squalor. 
The  Hawaiians  are  now  a  vanishing  race. 
Surely  it  is  possible  for  the  wealthy,  demo- 
cratic, idealistic  American  people  to  be  a 
blessing  to  at  least  one  foreign  people. 

Some  pseudo-sociologist  will  say  that  we 
Anglo-Saxons  can  never  develop  a  Malay 
people  because  we  have  too  strong  a  race 
prejudice.  That  may  sound  all  right,  but  it 
is  contrary  to  fact.  The  extreme  democracy 
of  the  American  from  the  North  or  West  puts 
him  on  a  par  with  the  more  passionate  but 
class-ridden  Latin  races  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  Malays  or  Indiana.  There 
have  been  enough  legal  marriages  between 
educated  Americans  and  Filipino  women  to 
prove  that  our  race  prejudice  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  our  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  Oriental  mind. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  therefore,  that 
Americans  lack  ability  to  govern  colonies.  Our 
business  sense  has  given  the  Filipinos  the  best 
government  accounting  and  auditing  system 
in  the  world.    Our  common  sense  and  experi- 


ence in  large  industry  have  given  them  a 
system  of  governmental  supervision  that  is 
second  to  none.  Our  faith  in  the  public 
schools  has  given  them  the  only  system  of 
universal  education  ever  instituted  in  the 
tropics.1  Will  we  continue  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  Filipinos  as  in  the  past  ten  years,  or 
will  we  abandon  them  to  their  fate,  as  we  did 
with  the  Indians  for  so  many  years?  How 
many  parents  have  yielded  to  the  protests  of 
their  boy  that  he  "  would  rather  work  than 
go  to  school  "  !  And  how  many  of  these 
parents  have  lived  to  suffer  the  bitter  re- 
proaches of  this  same  boy  because  they  "  did 
not  make  him  get  an  education  " !  It  was  a 
great  day  when  civilized  society  told  its  mem- 
bers that  their  children  must  be  educated.  It 
will  be  a  greater  day  when  the  civilized  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  send  forth  the 
order  that  all  nations  must  educate  their 
children. 

Many  Filipino  politicians  do  want  inde- 
pendence, and  they  want  it  badly.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they  do  not 
like  American  rule.  The)'  realize  that  Amer- 
ican democratic  ideas  and  ideals  have  ham- 
strung them  completely.  Boys  who  have 
learned  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  on  the 
ball  field  and  to  support  themselves  in  the 
trade  school  will  no  longer  be  dominated  by 
rich  old  uncles  who  can  scarcely  read  or 
write,  who  know  no  amusement  beyond  the 
cock-fight,  and  who  know  no  political  meth- 
ods but  intrigue  and  brute  force.  Girls  who 
surpass  the  American  girl  in  enthusiasm  for 
athletics  and  play  basketball  in  bloomers  be- 
fore great  crowds  at  Manila,  girls  who  by  in- 
dustrial arts  learned  in  the  schools  can  earn  more 
in  a  day  than  both  their  parents  put  together, 
will  no  longer  kiss  the  fat  hand  of  the  priest 
and  love  as  he  dictates,  will  no  longer  per- 
mit a  domineering  father  to  marry  them  off 
to  rich  old  misers  or  to  profligate  sons  of 
influential  families. 

Universal  education  and  romantic  love  are 
thus  co-workers  for  democracy.  The  auto- 
crat is  losing  his  sway,  the  priest  is  losing  his 
despotic  power,  and  the  paterfamilias  is 
losing  his  patria  potestas.  Old  people  and  old 
institutions  hate  progress  anywhere,  and  look 
back  with  ever-increasing  bitterness  to  the 

1  The  "American  Educational  Review"  for  November, 
1912.  says:  "A  distinguished  educator  from  one  of  our 
greatest  universities,  after  his  return  from  a  lecture  tour  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  writes  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  the  islands:  'The  more  I  learn 
about  the  work  of  your  Bureau,  the  more  I  think  it  is  the 
most  significant  constructive  work  ever  undertaken  in  any 
colony— or  in  its  entirety  in  any  State  in  our  Union.'  " 
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time  when  "  the  three  R's  were  taught  as 
they  should  be  "  and  when  "virtue  was  not 
ashamed."  The  degree  of  hate  is  probably  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  rate  of  progress,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  progress  been 
so  rapid  as  in  the  Philippine  Islands  within 
the  last  six  years. 

But  it  is  equally  easy  to  understand  why 
the  rising  generation  of  Filipinos  like  the 
right  kind  of  Americans.  Ask  them  if  they 
want  to  go  back  to  the  domination  of  the  old 
school.  Ask  them  if  taxes  would  be  honestly 
collected,  public  funds  efficiently  expended, 
the  schools  put  first  in  the  public  policy  and 
the  children's  welfare  made  the  prime  consid- 
eration if  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
from  the  control  of  these  islands.  Of  course 
some  of  these  ambitious  youngsters  want 
offices  that  they  cannot  get,  but  that  is  true 
the  world  over.  Ask  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  had  intimate  relations  with  Filipino 
school-children  during  the  last  five  years  if 
you  want  to  have  your  pessimism  dispelled 
regarding  the  loyalty  of  the  future  leaders  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  We  never  expected 
the  Confederate  veterans  entirely  to  "  forgive 
and  forget,"  but  no  one  to-day  questions  the 
high  patriotism  and  genuine  brotherly  feeling 
of  the  "  New  South."  And  just  as  athletics, 
economic  reorganization,  and  public  education 
have  laid  the  basis  for  the  "  greater  New 
South,"  just  so  w'll  the  best  organized  school 
athletics  in  the  world,  the  best  industrial 
education  yet  put  into  practice,1  and  the  first 
system  of  universal  education  ever  inaugu- 
rated in  the  tropics,  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
"  New  Philippines  "  whose  capabilities  no  one 
can  predict.  Should  these  Filipinos  develop 
full  capacity  for  modern  democratic  govern- 
ment, our  colonial  experiment  will  have  be- 
come one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  civiliza- 
tion. Having  already  disproved  the  theory 
that  democracies  are  limited  to  small  areas 
like  the  city  republics  of  the  past,  our  next 
step  is  to  prove  that  democratic  governing 

1  The  "American  Educational  Review,"  November,  1912, 
says  :  "  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  1912  seems  to  substantiate  the 
conclusions  as  given  to  President  Taft  by  a  noted  traveler 
and  student  of  social  conditions  throughout  the  world  who, 
on  returning  from  atrip  to  the  Philippines,  told  him  that 
the  Government  is  'doing  the  most  interesting  and  most 
promising  piece  of  original  work  in  education  now  in 
progress  anywhere  in  the  world.'  " 


capacity  is  not  limited  to  the  white  race. 
1  )emocracy  has  failed  in  some  parts  of  tropi- 
cal Latin  America  because  of  the  lack  of 
steady  training  in  local  self-government,  the 
lack  of  universal  education,  and  the  presence 
of  political  traditions  inherited  from  Spain. 
The  question  now  before  those  in  control  of 
our  Philippine  policy  is  whether  we  shall  cut 
these  tropical  Malays  adrift  and  let  them 
acquire  the  same  experience  that  tropical 
Latin  America  has  had  for  ninety  years,  or 
whether  we,  with  our  centuries  of  experience 
in  local  self-government  and  universal  educa- 
tion, shall  continue  teaching  our  little  brown 
brothers  what  we  have  learned  after  so  much 
travail,  making  the  future  of  the  Philippines 
a  continuation  of  the  marvelous  progress  of 
the  last  few  years,  so  that  the  last  days  of  our 
colonial  history  shall  not  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

A  declaration  by  Congress  that  independ- 
ence will  be  granted  in  1921  or  sooner  will 
simply  encourage  this  old  school  of  Spanish- 
trained  politicians  to  keep  up  the  fight  longer 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some  of  the  rich 
plums  that  will  fall  when  they  get  complete 
control. 

For  Congress  to  make  no  declaration  re- 
garding independence,  but  simply  make  a 
thorough  investigation  to  see  that  everything 
in  the  Philippines  is  being  done  efficiently, 
scientifically,  and  in  good  faith,  will  be  to 
hasten  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish-trained 
politicians  and  usher  in  the  more  democratic, 
more  efficient,  educated  generation  ;  because 
the  old  politicians  know  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  new  leaders  very  long  if 
the  Americans  are  going  to  stand  by  and  see 
that  elections  are  fair,  government  accounts 
honestly  kept  and  audited,  the  courts  kept 
open  to  the  people,  and  all  governmental 
activities  carefully  supervised  by  experts.1 

1  In  response  to  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  Philippine 
Government,  with  the  findings  made  public,  an  official  of 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  and  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment made  the  following  reply :  "  If  there  is  anything 
that  the  B/ireau  of  Insular  Affairs  or  the  Philippine 
authorities  have  left  undone  to  bring  about  the  most 
thorough  Congressional  investigation  possible,  no  one 
would  aDpreciate  it  more  than  these  same  officials  to  be 
told  what  it  is." 

Appropriations  for  the  proper  entertaining  of  such  a 
Congressional  investigating  committee  have  already 
been  made  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  in  anticipation 
of  favorable  action  by  Congress  in  this  matter. 
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LAST  year  nearly  half  a  million  boys 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools 
of  the  country.  One-sixth  of  them 
went  into  the  high  schools  ;  the  rest,  pre- 
sumably, went  to  work. 

For  eight  or  nine  years  they  had  been  in 
the  school-rooms.  For  the  last  year  or  two 
each  one  had  looked  forward  to  graduation 
as  his  release  from  a  preparatory  stage — a 
release  which,  while  meaning  to  some  the  entry 
into  avenues  of  higher  education,  meant  to  a 
large  proportion  an  entry  into  the  battle  of  life. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  important 
army — this  half-million  of  husky  young- 
sters :  educated  under  the  finest  public  school 
system  in  the  world  :  bubbling  over  with  the 
American  spirit  of  independent  achievement; 
each  one  headed  for  the  Presidency — if  not 
of  the  Government,  at  least  of  the  nearest 
railway  or  manufacturing  corporation. 

There  is  a  critical  half-dozen  of  years 
ahead  of  them — a  period  which,  for  many, 
will  determine  their  careers  during  the  suc- 
ceeding quarter  or  half  a  century.  But  they 
don't  know  it;  if  they  did,  they  would  view 
it  with  splendid  confidence  or  splendid  indiffer- 
ence, or  both.  It  is  the  older  heads  that 
shake  ;  the  older  brows  that  pucker;  the 
older  lips  that  say,  t:  It  is  all  wrong  and 
tremendously  risky  to  release  these  boys 
from  school  at  this  age.'" 

There  are  three  personalities  interested  in 
the  futures  of  the  boys — the  parents,  the 
schoolmen,  and  the  employers.  Of  these  the 
schoolmen  have  been,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
the  most  active  in  efforts  to  induce  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  elementary  school 
graduates  to  enter  the  high  school  oMrses. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  manual  train- 
ing was  introduced  into  the  high  schools, 
although  many  teachers  have  since  discovered 
thaf  such  training  has  a  distinct  cultural  value. 
Mr.  Gilbert  B.  Morrison  says  :  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  manual  training,  like 
other  branches  referred  to,  has  its  aim.  and 
that  aim  is  culture." 

Dr.  Frank  Rollins.  Principal  of  the  Stuy- 
vesant  High  School  of  New  York,  has  said  : 
•  In  the  typical  manual  training  school, 
manual  training  serves  to  supplement,  rather 
than  to  supplant,  scholastic  or  academic  train- 
ing. The  great  danger  lies  in  the  very  popu- 
larity of  the  technical  side  of  the  school,  which 
may  tend  to  convert  the  broadly  cultural 


courses  of  the  present  into  narrow  technical 
or  trade  courses.'' 

While  the  results  of  manual  training,  purely 
as  a  cultural  accessory  to  general  education, 
are  considered  highly  satisfactory  by  most  of 
the  instructors,  the  hoped-for  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  high  schools  has  not  occurred 
to  any  great  extent.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of 
all  the  boys  who  left  the  grammar  schools  last 
year  did  not  enter  the  high  schools.  Ten 
years  before  the  percentage  was  eighty-three 
and  one-half. 

The  whole  fact  is  that,  while  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  workshop  practice  and  to 
use  tools  carries  a  very  strong  appeal  to 
almost  every  boy,  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  several  influences  which 
draw  him  out  into  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  American  boy  appreciates,  more 
than  any  other  one  thing,  the  purchasing 
power  of  money",  and  he  is  intensely  eager  to 
be  earning  and  spending.  He  wants  to  be 
doing  as  other  boys  are  doing — mixing  with 
the  real  things  of  life  and  with  the  men  who 
do  things. 

Added  to  this  is  the  strong  influence  of 
the  need  of  the  parents.  1  In  the  last  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  it  is  stated  that  over  five  thousand 
children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  are 
engaged  in  manual  occupations  in  that  State  ; 
and  that  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  families  reveals  the  fact  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  parents  were 
utterly  unable  to  allow  their  boys  to  enter 
the  high  schools  and  at  the  same  time  prop- 
erly care  for  them  and  the  other  members  of 
their  families.  In  the  cases  of  large  families 
it  has  required  great  self-denial  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  keep  the  sev- 
eral members  through  the  grammar  school 
course.    Beyond  that  the}-  cannot  go. 

This  great  phase  of  the  whole  trouble  was 
very  graphically  expressed  by  a  mechanic — 
a  pattern-maker — who  bears  a  character  which 
is  an  honor  to  him  : 

"  I  have  three  boys  and  two  girls ;  and. 
although  my  rate  has  been  three  dollars  a 
day  for  a  long  time,  there  is  always  some  lost 
time  through  the  year.  I  don't  average  over 
sixteen  dollars  a  week  the  year  round,  and  it 
has  taken  all  my  income  to  keep  my  family 
in  the  way  I  think  they  should  be  kept.  I 
believe  in  having  a  home  for  boys  and  girls 
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that  they'll  be  glad  to  come  to  and  bring 
their  young  friends  to.  I  think  that's  as 
important  as  their  outside  education.  So  you 
see  that  I  haven't  saved  any  money,  except 
a  trifling  emergency  fund. 

"  Now,  in  another  ten  years  I'll  be  getting 
a  bit  old,  and  I  propose  to  save  a  little  against 
that  time.  If  an  old  age  pension  came  with 
the  high  school  courses,  1  might  think  differ- 
ently about  them  ;  but,  as  it  is,  my  boys'll  go 
to  work  as  they  leave  grammar  school — one 
of  'em's  at  work  now — and  give  me  a  chance 
to  look  out  for  their  mother  and  myself.  I 
don't  mean  to  make  any  profit  out  of  them ; 
I'll  persuade  them,  if  I  can,  to  use  some  of 
their  earnings  in  getting  evening  training,  or 
maybe  correspondence  courses ;  but  they've 
got  to  help  themselves." 

Taking  advantage  of  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance among  the  workmen  and  office  force  of 
a  great  manufacturing  corporation,  I  obtained 
from  one  hundred  of  those  men  the  reasons 
why  their  boys  had  ended  their  school  careers 
with  the  grammar  schools.  My  inquiries 
were  made  among  lumpers,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, and  a  few  clerks ;  and  were,  of 
course,  confined  to  those  who  had  children. 
Seventy-four  of  those  men  stated  that  their 
wages  did  not  enable  them  to  send  any  boy 
to  high  school  and  at  the  same  time  properly 
care  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  a  number  of  the  men  that 
boys  arriving  at  the  high  school  age  require 
much  larger  expenditure  for  clothing  and 
extras ;  also  some  little  pocket  money.  I 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount 
earned  by  these  men  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  It  averaged  SI  1.87  per  week.  Each 
one  of  them  had  to  keep  house  and  support 
from  three  to  eight  persons  on  his  earnings. 

In  another  group  of  eighteen,  the  fathers 
had  placed  their  boys  in  jobs  when  they  left 
the  grammar  schools,  because  such  jobs  were 
readily  available  and  were  considered  excel- 
lent openings  for  them.  Of  these,  six  had 
apprenticed  their  sons  in  the  works,  an  un- 
usually fine  apprentice  system  being  in  opera- 
tion ;  the  others  were  placed  in  offices  or 
stores  of  acquaintances.  The  earnings  of 
these  eighteen  men  averaged  higher  than  the 
preceding  group,  being  $15.16  weekly. 

The  eight  remaining  stated  frankly  and 
bluntly  that  they  had  no  use  for  the  high 
schools.  The  opinion  of  one  of  them  is 
characteristic  : 

"  A  boy  learns  nothing  that  will  be  of  use 
to  him  as  a  workman.    Trie  manual  training 


is  ail  rot !  They  give  the  boys  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  it,  once  a  week.  A  boy  wouldn't  learn 
anything  of  practical  value  that  way  in  a 
whole  lifetime.  I  don't  want  my  boy  wasting 
four  years  at  that.  I've  got  him  into  a  good 
shop  where  he'll  put  in  nine  hours  a  day  and 
learn  something  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open — 
same  as  I  had  to." 

Among  the  numerous  articles  that  have 
been  published  upon  these  vital  subjects,  most 
of  which  have  been  abundantly  sympathetic 
with  the  children,  the  stern  necessity  of  the 
parents  has  been  entirely  overlooked  ;  or,  if 
noticed  at  all,  it  has  usually  been  in  a  spirit  of 
stern  criticism  of  those  parents  at  alleged  or 
assumed  greed  and  selfishness  at  turning 
their  children  into  mills  and  factories  before 
their  legal  age  of  going  to  work.  It  has  re- 
mained for  the  driest  and  most  unobtrusive 
literature — the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — to  do  jus  ice 
to  the  Man  behind  the  Child. 

In  noting  the  fact  that  nearly  five  thousand 
children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years — four 
hundred  being  below  the  legal  working  age 
of  fourteen  years — are  engaged  in  manual 
work  in  the  State,  the  "  Chief  "  says  that  from 
a  collection  of  budgets  received  from  397 
families  he  finds  that  the  fathers  do  not  earn 
enough  to  support  their  families  ;  that  they 
are  forced  to  depend  upon  their  children  for 
from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  family 
earnings.  The  report  states  that  of  515,833 
wage-earners  in  the  State,  309,075  earn  an 
average  of  less  than  $7.50  per  week. 

In  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  plants, 
where  eight  thousand  hands  are  employed, 
over  twelve  hundred  are  unskilled  laborers. 
These  men  are  paid  a  flat  rate  of  fourteen 
cents  per  hour — $7.70  per  week  of  fifty-five 
hours.  This  company  has  paid  six  per  cent 
dividends  for  ten  years  past.  It  has  twice 
during  that  period  declared  stock  dividends 
of  $14,000,000  and  $16,000,000  respect- 
ively. In  all,  it  has  divided  up  profits  in  ten 
years  amounting  to  a  total  of  $45,000,000 
upon  a  capitalization  of  $24,000,000. 

It  pays  its  lumpers  fourteen  cents  an  hour  ! 

Among  its  stockholders  are  statesmen, 
philanthropists,  and  sociologists.  Many  of 
their  wives  are,  undoubtedly,  noble,  large- 
hearted  women,  intensely  interested  in  and 
indignant  at  the  conditions  of  child  labor. 
The  living  wage  of  the  parents  they  know 
nothing  about.  But — their  company  pays  its 
lumpers  fourteen  cents  an  hour. 

The  conditions  with  the  great  United  States 
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Steel  Company  in  ail  its  subsidiary  plants  is 
similar  in  kind,  but  far  greater  in  quantity. 

The  Labor  Commissioner  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  a  recent  report,  states  that  of  the 
40,000  employees  of  the  cotton  mills  in  his 
State — eight  thousand  of  whom  are  children — 
the  average  daily  earnings  of  the  men  and 
women,  reckoning  the  total  year's  work,  was 
seventy-three  cents. 

And  he  further  states  that,  in  his  opinion, 
one  reason  for  this  atrocious  living  wage  is 
the  determination  of  the  mill  managers  to 
compel  the  parents  to  bring  the  children  into 
the  mills,  and  thus  secure  the  work  they  can 
do  at  the  miserable  pittance  they  pay — about 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  week. 

In  the  other  great  industries  in  which  child 
labor  is  ruthlessly  employed — in  the  coal- 
breakers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  glass  fac- 
tories of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley — 
the  condition  of  the  fathers  is  similar.  It  is 
not  so  bad  as  in  North  Carolina  nor  so  good 
as  in  Massachusetts.  But,  wherever  men 
are  employed  at  such  wages  as  quoted,  the 
children  must  work  or  suffer.  The  philan- 
thropist or  sociologist  has  yet  to  be  born 
who  can  show  that  a  man  in  a  mill  town  can 
properly  care  for  a  family  of  from  four  to 
seven  or  eight  persons  on  $7.50  a  week  in 
Massachusetts  or  $4.50  a  week  in  North 
Carolina.  If  such  a  man's  children  may  not 
earn,  they  must  suffer  the  crudest  privations. 
It  is  harsh,  but  absolutely  true. 

Perhaps  men  ought  not  to  be  in  that 
fourteen-cents-an-hour  class  ;  but  they  are 
there,  lots  of  them — 309,000  in  the  pros- 
perous State  of  Massachusetts  alone  ;  and, 
being  there,  in  the  abject  misery  of  unavail- 
ing endeavor  to  care  rightly  for  families  on 
their  miserable  allotment  of  living  wage,  they 
eagerly  grasp  any  opportunity  which,  in 
their  poor  fourteen-cents-an-hour  minds, 
affords  their  children  a  little  more  food  and  a 
little  more  clothing.  From  the  view-point 
of  an  advanced  social  economist  this  may  be 
greed,  selfishness,  and  indifference.  From 
the  view-point  of  a  layman  it  is  the  effort  to 
adjust  a  fourteen-cent  income  to  meet  the 
promptings  of  a  dollar  heart. 

Such  men,  for  their  children's  sakes — to 
keep  their  small  bodies  fed  and  clothed — will, 
and  do,  evade  the  law. 

Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst  recites  the  statement 
made  to  her  by  the  overseer  of  a  Southern 
cotton  mill :  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  a  hundred 
kids  in  here  who  ought  to  be  over  twelve, 
but  I  sometimes  have  to  ask  the  parents  if 


they're  bringing  me  triplets  !  They  generally 
manage  to  have  three  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  old.  Anything  to  get  them  in  ! 
But  if  they  swear  falsely,  what  can  I  do  ?" 

Who  can  blame  these  parents  ?  Who  can 
say  that  they  do  not  love  their  children,  whom 
they  would  see  hungry  and  half  naked  but 
for  the  few  meager  dollars  which  they  earn 
in  the  mills  ?  Heartsick  and  despairing  them- 
selves, they  unhesitatingly  add  a  couple  of 
years  to  the  child's  age,  and  clutch  at  the 
earnings  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a 
straw. 

In  all  the  articles  which  I  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  past  year — articles  eloquently  sympa- 
thetic, trenchantly  critical,  and  urgently  insist- 
ent upon  legislative  restriction  of  child  labor — 
not  one  thought  is  expressed  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  restriction  upon  the  family  earnings  ; 
of  the  consequences  of  substituting  for  a 
starved  mind  a  starved  body ;  of  the  addi- 
tional load  to  be  placed  upon  the  sorely  over- 
loaded parent.  The  development  of  his 
children  into  good  citizens,  sound  mentally, 
physically,  and  morally,  can  commence  only 
when  the  father  is  able  to  let  it  commence  ; 
when  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  living  wage — when 
less  watered  stock  is  drawing  fat  dividends, 
and  periodical  stock-melons  are  honestly 
earned  and  honestly  divided. 

The  noble  men  and  women  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  crusade  against  the  crime  of 
child  labor  might  well  look  a  little  deeper. 
The  sympathy  for  those  little  ones  should 
commence  with  the  fathers — the  logical  bread- 
winners. There  only  will  ever  be  found  the 
true  practical  solution  of  the  problem.  To 
rescue  the  children  from  the  factories  means 
to  curtail  their  already  pitifully  meager  supply 
of  necessities.  The  little  chap  who  is  pick- 
ing out  slate  at  the  coal-breaker,  or  running 
errands  in  the  factory,  or  tending  a  picker  in 
the  mill,  is  helping  a  father  who  sorely  needs 
help.  He  is  helping  to  fill  the  little  pinched 
stomachs  smaller  and  still  smaller  than  his 
own  ;  to  shoe  the  frost-bitten  little  toes  :  to 
clothe  the  tender  little  limbs.  His  wages  add 
forty  per  cent  to  his  father's  income.  Forty 
per  cent !  What  would  forty  per  cent  added 
to  your  income  mean  to  you  ?  Nay.  rather, 
what  would  forty  per  cent  deducted  from 
your  income  mean  to  you  ?  More  or  less 
than  to  the  man  of  fourteen  cents  an  hour  ? 
His  duties  are  great.  He  is  required  to  fur- 
nish the  periodical  stock-melon  on  fourteen 
cents  an  hour.  He  is  advised  to  keep  the 
baby-carriage  full  on  fourteen  cents  an  hour. 
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He  is  expected  to  carry  for  fourteen  years — 
some  suggest  fifteen  years — the  expense  of 
developing  our  future  citizens ;  nourishing 
their  bodies  and  surrounding  them  with  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influences  on  fourteen  cents 
an  hour. 

This  fourteen-cent  man  needs  help,  and 
needs  it  badly.  Help  for  him  will  be  help 
for  his  children.  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
suggest  throwing  a  little  limelight  upon  his 
condition  and  its  chance  for  improvement ; 
to  turn  tor  a  moment  from  the  misery  of  the 
children  in  the  mills  to  the  misery  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  homes  ;  to  turn  from  legislation 


for  education  to  legislation  for  a  living  wage  ; 
to  look  into  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
a  man's  raising,  and  presenting  to  the  State, 
boys  and  girls  well  nourished  in  mind  and 
body,  and  uncontaminated  by  factory  environ- 
ment, upon  a  weekly  income  of  $7.50  in  the 
North  to  #4.50  in  the  South  ? 

Would  it  be  improper  to  inquire  why  (  lap- 
tains  of  Industry — brainy, resourceful, indomi- 
table, etc. — are  unable  so  to  regulate  produc- 
tion costs  and  dividend  demands  as  to  afford 
a  grown  workingman  a  sufficient  pittance  to 
enable  him  to  avoid  both  the  Charybdis  of 
race  suicide  and  the  Scylla  of  child  labor  ? 


THE  NATURE  OF  SLEEP 

BY  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 


SLEEP  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  baffling  of  the  many  knotty 
problems  that  science  has  been  called 
upon  to  solve.  The  scientist,  of  course,  in 
common  with  the  layman,  has  always  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  its  essentially  benefi- 
cent character,  so  happily  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Cervantes  :  "  Blessings 
on  him  who  invented  sleep  ! — the  mantle  that 
covers  all  human  thoughts  :  the  food  that 
appeases  hunger  ;  the  drink  that  quenches 
thirst  ;  the  fire  that  warms  ;  the  cold  that 
moderates  heat  ;  and,  lastly,  the  general  coin 
that  purchases  all  things ;  the  balance  and 
weight  that  make  the  shepherd  equal  to  the 
king  and  the  simple  to  the  wise."  But,  while 
recognizing  the  kindly  and  restorative  role 
played  by  sleep  in  the  scheme  of  animate  ex- 
istence, the  scientist  almost  as  much  as  the 
layman,  until  lately  at  all  events,  has  been  in 
the  dark  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  mech- 
anism. Even  the  conditions  that  determine  its 
production  have  been  but  vaguely  and  par- 
tially understood,  with  the  result,  as  even- 
doctor  knows,  that  disorders  of  sleep  still 
constitute  a  great  stumbling-block  in  medical 
practice. 

Science,  in  fact,  has  quite  generally  been 
content  with  describing  its  phenomena,  as  one 
may  readily  ascertain  by  examining  the  now 
voluminous  literature  on  the  subject.  Even 
when  explanations  have  been  attempted  they 
have  usually  resolved  themselves  into  descrip- 
tions of  states  that  accompany  sleep  rather 
than  demonstrations  of  the  factors  that  cause 


it.  Thus,  the  investigations  carried  on  by  Dur 
ham,  Hammond,  Howell,  Mosso,  and  others 
alleged  to  prove  that  cerebral  anaemia,  or 
deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain,  is  the  great 
cause  of  sleep,  really  prove  nothing  more 
than  that  certain  circulatory  changes  take 
place  during  sleep.  Or  if  the  theories  ad- 
vanced are  truly  explanatory — as  is  the  case 
with  the  chemical  and  pathological  theories 
which  attribute  sleep  to  a  poisoning  of  the 
system  by  toxic  substances  that  accumulate  in 
the  blood — they  suffer  from  the  serious  ob- 
jection that  sleep  often  occurs  under  conditions 
in  which  the  factors  stressed  cannot  reason- 
ably be  assumed  to  have  a  part.  Small  won- 
der, therefore,  that  many  writers  have  ven- 
tured on  nothing  more  than  an  elaboration 
of  the  obvious,  like  Marie  de  Manace'ine,  the 
Russian  authority,  whose  theory  of  sleep  is 
summed  up  in  the  distinctly  non-explanatory 
phrase  :  "  Sleep  is  the  resting  time  of  con- 
sciousness." 

Recently,  however,  a  decided  advance  has 
unquestionably  been  made  in  our  understand- 
ing of  this  fundamental  fact  in  the  life  both 
of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  an 
advance  due  in  part  to  the  progress  of  bio- 
logical and  physiological  research,  but  even 
more  due  to  the  extraordinary  development 
of  that  youngest  of  the  sciences,  psychology, 
which  in  the  past  few  years  has  made  so 
many  important  contributions  to  the  fund  of 
human  knowledge.  Not  a  few  of  these,  it  is 
worth  noting,  have  wholly  or  partly  originated 
from  the  increased  attention  that  the  modern 
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psychologist  has  paid  to  the  realm  of  sleep. 
Our  present  appreciation  of  the  marvelous 
extent  to  which  one's  intellect,  one's  character, 
and  even  one's  health  are  affected  by  "  sub- 
conscious "  emotions  and  memories  ;  our 
appreciation  of  the  formative  influence  of  the 
most  trivial  details  in  one's  environment,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  adjusting  the  environment 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  unfailingly  for 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  upbuilding  ;  our 
fuller  comprehension  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  and  give  validity  to  scientific  "  psy- 
chotherapy," or  healing  by  suggestion,  of 
which  the  medical  fraternity  is  beginning  to 
make  systematic  and  effective  use — all  this 
has  been  largely  due  to  recent  psychological 
study  of  the  phenomena  that  occur  either  in 
ordinary,  "  natural  "  sleep,  or  in  those  allied 
sleeping  states  induced  by  drugs  or  hypnotic 
procedures.  Naturally  enough,  from  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  sleep,  the  investigators 
have  been  led  to  study  sleep  itself,  with  re- 
sults which,  if  they  do  not  altogether  dispel  its 
mystery,  have  at  least  afforded  clearer  insight 
than  ever  before  into  its  nature,  significance, 
and  causal  conditions — matters  of  considera- 
ble practical  as  well  as  theoretical  importance, 
particularly  in  this  age  of  stress  and  strain 
with  its  imperative  demand  for  the  most  effi- 
cient utilization  of  human  resources  and  its 
equally  inexorable  tax  on  the  human  organism. 

The  great  difficulty  has  always  been  to 
formulate  an  explanatory  hypothesis  which — 
excluding  the  various  types  of  pseudo-sleep 
that  manifestly  result  from  abnormal  condi- 
tions— would  adequately  account  for  the 
many  strange  anomalies  presented  by  sleep. 
Any  hypothesis  to  be  satisfactory  has  to 
explain,  for  example,  why  sleep  predominates 
over  waking  life  in  the  case  of  the  very 
young,  why  it  has  a  smaller  share  in  middle 
life,  and  why  it  tends  in  old  age  to  become 
dominant  once  more,  or,  with  no  ill  effects,  to 
be  even  less  in  evidence  than  in  the  years  of 
greatest  virility.  Any  sound  theory  has  to 
explain  the  seeming  paradox  between  the 
periodical  onset  of  sleep  after  exertion 
and  its  frequent  withdrawal  when  the  exer- 
tion has  been  at  all  excessive.  It  has  also 
to  explain  the  well-established  fact  that  the 
amount  of  sleep  required  is  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  intellectual  or 
muscular  effort  previously  expended,  so  that 
we  often  find  men  of  intense  mental  or  phys- 
ical activity— for  instance,  Napoleon,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  Schiller,  Humboldt,  Mira- 
beau,  the  English  surgeon  John  Hunter,  and 


our  own  Thomas  A.  Kdison — getting  along 
very  well  with  four  or  five  hours'  sleep  a 
night,  as  compared  with  the  eight  or  nine 
hours  of  less  energetic  individuals.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  familiar  and  most  embarrass 
ing  occurrence  of  sleep  in  public  places — the 
church,  the  theater,  the  opera-house — on  the 
part  of  persons  suffering  neither  from  fatigue 
nor  from  any  interruption  to  their  regular 
night's  rest ;  and,  opposed  to  this,  the  chronic 
wakefulness  of  the  insomniac  in  the  dark  and 
quiet  of  his  home,  utterly  worn  out  yet  unable 
to  sleep. 

.These  are  only  a  few  of  the  puzzling  phases 
that  have  to  be  accounted  for,  and  that  have 
combined  to  baffle  until  now  all  efforts  at  a 
consistent  and  comprehensive  explanation  of 
sleep.  But  with  the  development  of  modern 
psychology,  and,  above  all,  with  the  increased 
appreciation  it  has  enforced  of  the  prepon- 
derating influence  of  the  psychical  factor  in 
all  aspects  of  human  existence,  real  progress 
towards  such  an  explanation  has,  as  was  said, 
been  made.  It  is  now  known  that  sleep, 
contrary  to  the  belief  formerly  so  widely 
entertained,  is  no  mere  passive,  negative 
state,  the  product  of  toxic  or  other  deleteri- 
ous elements,  but  is  an  active,  positive  func- 
tion, a  protective  instinct  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion and  dependent  for  its  operation  partly 
on  the  will  and  partly  on  the  environment. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  certain  reaction  between 
the  central  nervous  system  and  the  stimuli 
impinging  on  it,  its  object  being  not  so  much 
the  recuperation  of  the  organism  from  the 
effects  of  the  activities  of  the  intervening 
period  of  waking  life,  as  to  save  the  organ- 
ism from  the  destructive  consequences  of 
uninterrupted  activity.  "  We  sleep  not  be- 
cause we  are  poisoned  or  exhausted,  but  so 
that  we  shall  be  neither  poisoned  nor  ex- 
hausted," is  the  way  one  investigator  puts  it. 
In  order  for  sleep  to  function,  however,  sun- 
dry requirements  must  be  complied  with,  and 
it  is  not  the  least  important  outcome  of  the 
recent  researches  that,  by  the  twofold  method 
of  experiment  and  observation,  they  have 
pretty  definitely  established  just  what  these 
requirements  are. 

Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  respect  are 
the  experiments  of  an  American  psychologist. 
Boris  Sidis,  already  well  known  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  scientific 
psychotherapy.  Indeed,  his  study  of  sleep 
was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  his  work  in  medi- 
cal psychology,  since  it  had  as  its  starting- 
point  the  discovery  that  an  ingenious  tech- 
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nique  that  he  had  devised  for  putting  nervous 
patients  into  a  "dissociated  "  state  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  psychotherapeutic  treatment  had 
the  further  effect,  when  prolonged,  of  caus- 
ing them  to  fall  asleep.  This  technique, 
which  lie  calls  hypnoidization,  and  which  is 
something  quite  distinct  from  hypnotism,  may 
best  be  described  in  his  own  words  : 

"  The  patient  is  asked  to  close  his  eyes 
and  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  without,  how- 
ever, making  any  special  effort  to  put  him- 
self in  such  a  state.  He  is  then  asked  to 
attend  to  some  stimulus,  such  as  reading 
or  singing,  or  to  the  monotonous  beats  of 
a  metronome.  Or  he  may  be  asked  to 
fixate  his  attention  on  some  object,  while 
at  the  same  time  listening  to  the  beats  of 
a  metronome.  His  eyes  are  then  closed, 
he  is  to  keep  very  quiet,  while  the  metro- 
nome or  some  other  monotonous  stimuli's 
is  continued.  After  some  time,  when  his 
respiration  and  pulse  are  found  somewhat 
lowered,  he  is  asked  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  a  subject  closely  relating  to  the 
symptoms  of  his  malady.  In  other  words, 
the  patient  is  in  a  hypnoidal  state,  favorable 
to  the  emergence  of  subconscious  memories." 

Now,  observing  that  the  state  thus  induced 
was  not  only  exceedingly  unstable  and  tran- 
sitory, but  tended  to  result  in  a  more  or 
less  profound  sleep,  Dr.  Sidis  conjectured 
that  it  might  be  identical  with  the  11  bor- 
derland "  state  through  which  it  has  long 
been  known  that  people  always  pass  when 
falling  asleep.  If  this  were  the  case,  it 
could  logically  be  inferred  that  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  causation  of  the  hyp- 
noidal  state  as  outlined  in  the  passage  just 
quoted — that  is  to  say,  fixation  followed  by 
relaxation  of  the  attention,  limitation  of  vol- 
untary movement,  limitation  of  conscious- 
ness, and  monotonous  stimulation — were  pre- 
cisely the  conditions  operant  in  the  production 
of  sleep.  His  scientific  curiosity  and  interest 
aroused,  Dr.  Sidis  now  began,  in  his  own 
laboratory  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments on  different  animals — frogs,  guinea- 
pigs,  cats,  and  dogs — and  on  children  of  a 
few  days  to  several  years  old,  applying  to 
each-  as  far  as  was  possible  the  conditions  he 
had  found  favorable  for  the  bringing  about  of 
the  hypnoidal  state  in  adult  men  and  women. 

In  every  case  he  discovered  that  when  he 
limited  the  sensory  impressions  by  closing  the 
eyes,  inhibiting  voluntary  movements,  and 
applying  a  monotonous  stimulus — such  as  a 


gentle  stroking  of  the  subject's  body — there 
resulted  a  state  closely  analogous  to  the  hyp- 
noidal condition,  and  followed  by  a  state  of 
sleep.  In  the  case  of  the  children  he  further 
discovered  that,  as  compared  with  adults, 
they  reacted  far  more  readily  to  the  method 
employed,  and  this  he  saw  reason  to  attribute 
to  the  inferiority  of  their  mental  development. 

"  This  ease  of  induction  of  sleep,"  is  the 
way  he  explains  it,  "  is  furthered  by  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  variability  of  con- 
scious activity  present  in  the  child — the  vari- 
ability of  mental  content  being  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  up  the  freshness,  continuity, 
and  qualitative  intensity  of  consciousness. 
Now  ,  as  the  child  depends  entirely  for  the 
variability  of  its  consciousness  on  muscular 
activity  and  external  impressions,  we  can 
well  realize  that  when  those  sources  become 
limited  and  monotonous  the  child  falls  under 
the  influence  of  all  the  important  conditions 
requisite  for  the  induction  of  sleep.  The 
child,  in  short,  has  no  inner  wealth  of  mental 
life  to  fall  upon  ;  it  has  little  if  any  inner 
resources  ;  that  is  why  it  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  sleep  when  the  external  resources  lose  their 
variability,  become  uniform  and  monotonous." 

The  longer  he  experimented  the  stronger 
became  1  )r.  Sidis's  conviction  that  in  monotony 
we  have  the  central  fact  in  the  causation  of 
sleep.  When  we  sleep  we  do  so  because  our 
consciousness  is  no  longer  stimulated  by  a 
sufficient  variety  of  sensations  to  keep  us  in 
a  waking  state.  The  variety,  for  that  matter, 
may  actually  be  present.  But  sensation- 
strain  has  fatigued  our  attention  ;  for  us, 
variety  itself  has  temporarily  become  monot- 
onous, and  we  fall  asleep.  Or  if,  when  our 
customary  sleeping-time  arrives,  we  never- 
theless find  ourselves  in  an  alert  state,  but 
feel  that  we  ought  to  go  to  sleep,  we  proceed 
to  put  ourselves  to  sleep  by  a  process  that 
instinctively  duplicates  the  conditions  of  exper- 
imental hypnoidization.  That  is,  we  undress 
and  recline  in  bed,  thereby  markedly  limiting 
our  voluntary  movements  ;  we  extinguish  the 
light  and  close  our  eyes,  limiting  the  sensorial 
field  and  producing  the  monotonous  stimula- 
tion of  darkness  ;  we  relax  our  attention, 
and  presently  we  fall  asleep. 

Much  the  same  view,  which  obviously 
makes  sleep  chiefly  dependent  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stimuli  received  by  the  conscious- 
ness, is  maintained  by  other  recent  experi- 
mental students  of  the  subject,  especially  the 
European  scientists  Verworn  and  Huebel. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  sharply  criti- 
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cised  by  at  least  one  investigator,  another 
medical  psychologist,  Dr.  I.  H.  Coriat,  whose 
own  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  main  factor  in  the  induction 
of  sleep  is  the  influence,  not  of  monotonous 
stimuli,  but  of  muscular  relaxation.  "  When 
we  relax,  the  motor  phenomena  become 
lessened,  and  this  tends  to  produce  drowsi- 
ness and  finally  sleep,  due  to  a  diminution  of 
peripheral  stimuli  from  the  muscles  to  the 
brain,  produced  by  the  act  of  muscular 
relaxation."  Dr.  Coriat  admits,  however, 
that  the  muscular  relaxation  itself  may  result 
from  a  relaxation  of  the  attention,  and  thus 
he  still  leaves  the  way  open  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  monotony  theory  as  explanatory 
of  the  sleeping  state. 

Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  cite  many  in- 
stances of  sleep  occurring  under  conditions 
of  muscular  tension,  as  in  the  case  of  travelers 
falling  asleep  on  horseback  and  soldiers  on 
the  march,  without  any  diminution  of  their 
ability  to  ride  and  walk,  carry  their  rifles  in 
the  proper  position,  keep  in  step,  etc.  W.  A. 
Hammond,  one  of  the  earlier  scientific  in- 
vestigators of  sleep,  testifies  that  he  himself 
often  slept  on  horseback,  and  specifically 
calls  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  sleep- 
ing pedestrianism  as  exhibited  by  Galen  and 
the  Abbe'  Richard,  the  latter  of  whom  "states 
that  once  when  coming  from  the  country, 
alone  and  on  foot,  sleep  overtook  him  when 
he  was  more  than  half  a  league  from  town. 
He  continued  to  walk,  however,  though 
soundly  asleep,  over  an  uneven  and  crooked 
road."  Galen  similarly  walked  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  while  in  a  deep  sleep,  and 
"  would  probably  have  gone  further  but  for 
the  fact  of  his  striking  his  foot  against  a 
stone  and  thus  awaking." 

Occurrences  like  these  would  be  impossi- 
ble if  muscular  relaxation  really  were  funda- 
mental to  sleep.  But  they  are  quite  compatible 
with  the  monotony  theory,  which  indeed  has 
the  merit  of  offering  a  more  complete  and 
convincing  explanation  for  the  various  anom- 
alies of  sleep  than  does  any  other  theory.  It 
finds  also  striking  corroboration  in  facts  of 
every-day  observation,  as  well  as  in  occasional 
happenings  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
which  both  reinforce  it  and  are  themselves 
difficult  of  explanation  without  resort  to  it. 

Take,  for  example,  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  explain  the  somnolence  of  infancy 
by  stressing  the  feebleness  of  intellectual 
development  in  the  very  young  child  and  the 
consequent  lack  of  diversity  of  its  interests. 


The  explanation  hitherto  usually  advanced 
for  this  is  that  children  sleep  more  than 
adults  because  they  need  more  sleep  as  com- 
pensation for  the  strain  of  the  growth 
process.  If  this  were  so  it  would  follow 
that  with  the  attainment  of  organic  growth 
there  would  always  be  an  appreciable  diminu- 
tion of  the  sleeping-time.  But  the  fact 
actually  is  that  certain  types  of  adults — and 
these  invariably  persons  of  inferior  intellectual 
development — tend,  like  children,  to  spend 
much  of  their  lives  in  sleep. 

Such  is  the  case  with  idiots  and  imbeciles, 
and  it  is  also  the  case  with  savages,  who,  as 
was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
have  a  habit  of  falling  asleep  when  their 
minds  are  unoccupied.  So,  too,  that  shrewd 
philosopher-statesman,  Jefferson,  recorded  in 
his  "  Notes  on  Virginia  :"  "  The  existence  of 
the  Negro  slaves  in  America  appears  to  par- 
ticipate more  of  sensation  than  reflection. 
To  this  must  be  ascribed  their  disposition  to 
sleep  when  abstracted  from  their  diversions 
and  unemployed  in  their  labor."  In  this  con- 
nection may  well  be  cited  also  the  experience 
of  the  unfortunate  youth,  Caspar  Hauser, 
whose  pathetic  career  has  deservedly  and  for 
more  than  one  reason  been  often  made  the 
subject  of  scientific  discussion. 

Caspar  Hauser,  to  recall  the  facts  as 
briefly  as  possble,  was  an  unhappy  German 
lad,  kept  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  from  early 
childhood,  in  absolute  solitude,  and  without 
so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  men,  animals,  the 
sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  or  any 
other  object  in  the  external  world.  In  1828, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  he  was 
taken  from  his  place  of  confinement  and 
turned  adrift  in  the  streets  of  Nuremberg. 
The  charitable  persons  who  took  charge  of 
him  soon  discovered  that  his  mental  state  was 
little  more  advanced  than  that  of  a  few- 
months-old  baby,  and  that,  like  a  baby,  he 
easily  and  frequently  fell  asleep.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  awake  after 
sunset,  and  in  the  daytime  to  take  him  out- 
doors was  enough  to  plunge  him  into  a  deep 
s'e^p,  even  in  a  roughly  jolting  vehicle.  Says 
one  of  his  teachers,  writing  some  months  after 
his  mysterious  appearance  in  Nuremberg : 

"  Caspar  sinks,  even  yet,  whenever  he 
rides  in  a  carriage  or  a  wagon,  into  a  kind  of 
death  sleep,  from  which  he  does  not  easily 
awake,  whether  the  vehicle  stops  or  rolls  on ; 
and  in  this  state,  how  roughly  soever  it  may 
be  done,  he  may  be  lifted  up  or  laid  down 
and  packed  or  unpacked  without  his  having 
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the  least  perception  of  it.  When  sleep  has 
once  laid  hold  of  him,  no  noise,  no  sound,  no  re- 
port, no  thunder, is  loud  enough  to  wake  him." 

Here,  clearly,  is  the  case  of  a  youth  long 
past  (Ik-  age  of  infancy,  and  experiencing  nol 
at  all  the  need  of  sleep  as  an  aid  to  bodily 
growth,  yet  sleeping  as  an  infant  sleeps. 
Only  by  assuming  that  both  in  his  case  and 
in  that  of  the  ordinal')'  babe  the  determining 
factor  is  at  bottom  the  paucity  of  the  mental 
life,  quickly  rendering  all  stimuli  monotonous 
by  reason  of  inability  t<>  differentiate  and  be 
intelligently  interested  in  them,  is  it  possible, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  arrive  at  a  consistent 
explanation. 

In  like  manner  the  monotony  theory  en- 
ables us  as  nothing  else  does  to  understand 
the  enormous  variations  in  the  time  taken 
for  sleep  by  adults  of  approximately  similar 
physical  constitutions.  It  surely  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that,  as  common  observation 
shows,  the  men  and  women  who  habitually, 
and  without  untoward  consequences,  take  a 
shorter  night's  rest  than  the  majority  of  their 
fellows,  are  men  and  women  of  unusual  in- 
tellectual keenness  and  a  wide  range  of 
interests.-  Such  people  are  seldom  "  bored  ;" 
they  find  food  for  thought  and  entertainment 
in  everything ;  they  are  alive  in  every  way. 
And,  unless  disease  weakens  their  elasticity 
of  mind,  they  retain  even  in  extreme  old  age 
the  ability  to  do  with  less  sleep  than  other 
people.  Whereas  it  is  equally  a  common- 
place of  observation  that  persons  of  inferior 
intellectual  activity  or  of  a  comparatively 
limited  mental  outlook,  persons  whose  lives 
are  uast  in  a  dull  routine,  are  as  a  rule  in- 
clined to  indulge  in  exceptionally  long  periods 
of  sleep,  like  the  proverbial  farmer  who 
"  goes  to  bed  with  the  hens."  That  the)-  do 
so,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  is  because  the 
stimuli  of  their  environment  more  readily 
become  tedious  and  monotonous  to  them,  and 
they  sleep  as  a  defense  reaction  against  ennui. 

All  of  which  would  suggest,  of  course,  that 
most  of  us  sleep  longer  than  is  really  neces- 
sary. Personally  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  case.  It  has  been  experimentally 
shown  that,  even  following  protracted  vigils, 
a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  sleep  is  needed 
to  effect  complete  recuperation.  In  one  par- 
ticularly interesting  set  of  experiments,  made 
some  years  ago  by  Drs.  Patrick  and  Gilbert 
in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  three  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  were  kept  continuously  awake  for  about 
ninety  hours.    Being  then  allowed  to  go  to 


bed,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  up  only 
from  16  to  35  per  cent  of  the  time  lost  from 
sleep.  Students  of  sleep  are  agreed,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  the  quality  of  sleep  that  counts 
rather  than  the  amount,  and  that  certain 
dangers,  physical  and  mental,  attend  the  devel- 
opment of  an  undue  "  sleep  habit."  To  quote 
Marie  dc  Manaceine,  who  has  given  special 
attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  sleep  problem  : 

"  If  a  man  sleeps  longer  than  the  repose 
of  consciousness  and  the  repair  of  the  tis- 
sues require,  there  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
an  enfeeblement  of  consciousness  from  lack 
of  exercise  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  an 
adaptation  of  the  vessels  to  an  abnormal  state 
of  the  nutritive  circulation,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  functional  circulation.  Consequently 
w  e  may  have  ground  to  apprehend  trouble  in 
the  respiratory  exchange  and  an  over-produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid — not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  organism,  which  may  sooner  or 
later  be  injured. thereby." 

For  these  reasons  Madame  de  Manaceine 
strongly,  and  justly,  deprecates  the  practice 
indulged  in  by  too  many  nurses,  and  even 
mothers,  of  artificially  prolonging  the  sleep  of 
their  children  out  of  a  selfish  desire  to  have 
more  time  to  themselves ;  and  she  approv- 
ingly recites  the  familiar  German  saying, 
"  He  has  been  rocked  into  stupidity,"  as 
epigrammatically  expressive  of  something 
more  than  a  mere  witticism.  Nevertheless, 
if  at  every  age  of  life  it  is  important  to  guard 
against  any  tendency  to  excessive  sleep,  and 
if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority 
of  people  sleep  more  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary, it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  advise 
any  arbitrary  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
sleep.  This  can  safely  be  achieved  only- 
through  the  gradual  process  of  consciously  or 
unconsciously  habituating  the  mind  to  act 
more  vigorously  and  expansively — a  process 
which  seems  to  have  the  dual  effect  of  pro- 
longing the  waking  period  and  at  the  same 
time  of  prolonging  it  without  injury  to  the 
organism.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  sleep  taken, 
but  it  must  also  be  due  in  part  to  a  positive 
strengthening  of  the  constitution  by  an  in- 
creased exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  a  view 
borne  out  by  the  interesting  circumstance 
that  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world — the 
Spencers,  Gladstones,  and  Franklins — have 
generally  been  long-lived,  notwithstanding 
that  in  many  cases  they  were  of  frail  physique 
in  youth. 

But  to  develop  a  shorter  sleep  habit  with- 
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out  basing  it  on  an  increase  in  mental  devel- 
opment can  have  only  disastrous  effects,  for 
the  reason  that  an  excessive  strain  will  neces- 
sarily be.  imposed  on  a  brain  accustomed  to 
function  actively  only  so  many  hours  each 
day.  That  is  why,  however  true  it  may  be 
to  say  that  four  or  five  hours'  sleep  should 
be  enough  for  any  man,  most  men  at  present 
require  a  much  longer  sleeping-time,  and  will 
continue  to  require  it  until,  with  the  progress 
of  educational  reforms,  a  maximal  brain  de- 
velopment shall  happily  become  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  Even  then  there  must  go 
apace  with  increase  in  mental  activity  an 
increased  power  of  moral  control — a  power 
which  will  enable  men  to  think  hard  but 
calmly,  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with 
fortitude,  to  withstand  all  incentives  to  im- 
patience, anxiety,  worry.  Otherwise  the 
greater  activity  of  their  minds  will  inevitably 
become  a  source  of  positive  danger,  by  ren- 
dering them  easy  victims  to  that  cerebral 
over-stimulation  which  leads  not  to  too  much 
sleep  but  to  too  little. 

And,  after  all,  in  this  civilization  of  ours, 
so  complex  and  so  fraught  with  occasions 
for  psychical  excitement,  the  great  problem 
is  not  how  to  cut  down  the  period  of  sleep 
but  how  to  make  sure  of  getting  enough  of 
it.  Somebody  has  called  insomnia  the  curse 
of  the  age,  and  whatever  of  exaggeration 
there  may  be  in  such  a  statement,  certain  it 
is  that  the  world  is  full  of  sufferers  from 
chronic  sleeplessness.  To  these  the  results 
of  the  latest  researches  into  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  causation  of  sleep  are 
obviously  of  great  personal  importance. 

If  it  be  true  that  by  observing  the  condi- 
tions of  limitation  of  voluntary  movement, 
limitation  of  consciousness,  relaxation  of  the 
attention,  and  monotonous  stimulation,  a 
state  can  be  induced  that  will  ordinarily  pass 
into  a  state  of  profound  sleep,  it  at  once 
follows  that  a  powerful  weapon  is  available 
for  use  in  the  warfare  against  insomnia. 
Specialists  like  Dr.  Sidis  are.  in  point  of 
fact,  now  making  daily  use  of  this  method  of 
hypnoidization,  and  report  most  satisfactory 
results.  What  happens  is  that  it  soon  breaks 
down  the  habit  of  wakefulness  and  substi- 
tutes a  salutary  habit  of  regular  sleep.  Best 
of  all,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  experi- 
ment, it  is  a  method  susceptible  of  applica- 
tion by  insomniacs  themselves,  and  certain 
to  have  beneficial  results  when,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  insomnia  is  a  purely  functional 
ailment. 


In  self-hypnoidization  anything  that  will 
produce  a  monotonous  sound — such  as  a 
clock  or  a  watch — may  be  used  instead  of 
the  metronome  of  the  specialists.  Or  a  visual 
instead  of  an  auditory  stimulus  may  be  em- 
ployed. This  latter  is  the  method  1  myself 
prefer,  and  which  I  make  use  of  whenever  I 
am  troubled  with  wakefulness.  In  using  it, 
all  one  has  to  do  is  to  assume  a  comfortable 
position  in  bed,  remain  perfectly  motionless, 
and,  selecting  some  spot  on  the  bedroom 
wall — any  fragmentary  image,  however  faintly 
discernible  in  the  light  of  the  moon  or 
other  outside  illuminant — gaze  at  it.  not  in- 
tently, but  with  the  eyes  half-open,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  appears  to  be  remote  and 
indistinct. 

Observing  faithfully  the  conditions  of  inhi- 
bition of  movement  and  fixity  of  gaze,  with 
limitation  of  consciousness  by  allowing  the 
mind  to  think  only  of  the  spot  at  which  one 
is  looking,  the  eyes  will  soon  grow  heavy  and 
close.  The  effort  should  then  be  made  to 
open  them  and  gaze  at  the  spot  on  the  wall 
as  before.  Presently  they  will  again  close  of 
themselves,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  will 
be  found  impossible  to  open  them,  for  the 
experimenter  will  be  asleep. 

The  success  which  I  have  personally  ex- 
perienced, and  which  I  have  observed  in  the 
case  of  others  who  have  used  this  method, 
satisfies  me  not  only  that  it  is  a  reliable  cure 
for  all  ordinary  insomnias,  but  that  it  cor- 
roborates the  theory  of  sleep  based  on  the 
laboratory  study  of  the  hypnoidal  state — that, 
to  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Sidis  : 

"  Sleep  is  not  a  disease,  not  a  pathological 
process  due  to  the  accumulation  of  toxic 
products  in  the  brain  or  in  the  system  gener- 
ally. Sleep  is  not  an  abnormal  condition,  it 
is  a  normal  state.  Like  the  waking  states, 
sleep  states  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  life- 
existence  of  the  individual.  Waking  and 
sleeping  are  intimately  related — they  are  two 
different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
life-process — one  is  as  normal  and  healthy  as 
the  other.  One  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
Claperede's  biological  view  that  sleep  is  a 
positive  function  of  the  organism,  that  sleep 
belongs  to  the  fundamental  instincts.  As 
Claperede  forcibly  puts  it  :  •  Sleep  is  a  pro- 
tective function,  an  instinct  having  for  end. 
in  striking  the  animal  with  inertia,  to  prevent 
it  from  arriving  at  a  condition  of  exhaustion. 
We  sleep,  not  because  we  are  poisoned  or 
exhausted,  but  so  that  we  shall  be  neither 
poisoned  nor  exhausted.''  " 


REVOLUTION  AND  THE  MUD  PIE 

BY  LUGIEN  PRICE 


THIS  subject  is  delicate  and  difficult. 
Mud  pies.  More  important  than 
you  might  suppose.  The  mud  pies 
of  literature,  art,  politics,  music,  commerce — 
the  mud  pies  of  life  itself — a  business  that 
is  universal  and  eternal.  We  are  all  inter- 
ested in  it.  Some  of  us  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  industry  and  happy  if  we  are,  for  to  be 
making  mud  pies  is  to  be  on  the  winning 
side.  First,  let  me  explain  what  a  mud 
pie  is. 

Walking  in  a  park  on  a  mild  afternoon, 
what  was  my  astonishment  to  see  a  tiny,  blue- 
velvet- jerkined  gentleman  rapturously  mess- 
ing in  the  nice,  fresh,  oozy  mud.  I  knew 
instantly  what  he  was  making.  Pies.  My 
first  impulse  w  as  to  get  down  beside  him  and 
join  the  game,  as  of  old.  My  next  was  to 
snatch  him  out  of  the  mire  and  clean  him  at 
the  adjacent  drinking  fountain  before  his 
French  nurse,  w  ho  was  twittering  her  native 
tongue  with  a  sister  of  her  race,  could  notice 
what  was  going  on  and  give  the  shriek  of 
horror  which  would  be  the  excuse  for  wallop- 
ing the  young  radical.  Then  something  hap- 
pened that  made  me  keep  hands  off — some- 
thing that  enormously  complicated  the  situa- 
tion. Off  to  one  side  of  the  mud  pie  (and 
obviously  the  property  of  the  maker)  was  an 
elaborate  toy  automobile.  ( )n  a  guess,  it 
must  have  cost  fifteen  dollars.  And  although 
I  remember  perfectly  well  what  R.  L.  S.  has 
said  about  child's  play,  yet,  recalling  the 
probable  rapture  of  nine  children  out  of  ten 
over  such  a  toy.  I  was  mystified.  A  fifteen- 
dollar  plaything  versus  a  mud  pie.  But  I  was 
not  mystified  for  very  long.  Presently  the  mud 
pie  began  to  grow.  It  grew  until  it  included 
all  sorts  of  current  ructions — bomb-tossings, 
window-smashings,  riot  calls,  art  controversies, 
and  turbulent  audiences  at  first  performances 
of  new  symphonies,  not  to  mention  revolu- 
tions, wars,  and  naval  appropriation  bills. 
The  upshot  of  it  was  that  these  mud  pies  on 
a  world  scale  so  obscured  the  performance  of 
the  little  pundit  boy  in  the  park  that  I  left 
him  to  catch  his  spanking  in  behalf  of  the 
advancement  of  human  thought  (which  is  the 
way  of  the  world),  if  that  is  any  comfort 
to  him  as  he  eats  his  supper  off  the  nursery 
mantel-shelf.  For  the  spanking  is  a  part  of 
the  mud  pie,  of  which  more  presently. 
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We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  great  and 
eternal  mud  pies  of  this  life.    Listen  well. 

There  is,  normally,  always  about  so  much 
kicking-power  in  the  world.  A  scientist  might 
call  it  human  kinetic  energy.  It  is,  like  all 
force,  excellent  ;  but  its  excellence  depends 
largely  on  the  direction  in  which  it  is  exerted. 
All  of  us  must  have  noticed,  at  one  time  or 
another,  quantities  of  good,  vigorous  protest 
which  were  going  to  waste  for  the  want  of 
the  right  thing  against  which  to  fulminate — 
sturdy  fists  which  seemed  never  to  find  just 
the  right  solar  plexus.  It  was  a  sad  sight. 
Splendid  folk — they  could  have  led  a  car- 
magnole or  heaped  a  barricade  had  they  been 
born  into  the  right  nation  and  age,  and  now 
here  they  are  wasting  their  gunpowder,  sput- 
tering and  scolding  at  the  church,  or  the 
family  unit,  or  the  milk  inspection,  or  Anglo-' 
mania,  or  marriage,  or  the  decline  of  the 
drama,  or  anything  high-brow  and  unim- 
portant. All  this  splendid  energy  and  noth- 
ing for  it  to  do  ;  wheels  and  shafting  driven 
full  speed  and  not  a  belt  in  the  factory ; 
propellers  madly  thrashing  and  the  vessel  in 
dry-dock. 

Dry-dock.  This  is  where  society  gets, 
once  in  so  often.  A  necessary  sojourn,  no 
doubt,  for  scraping  and  painting,  but  we  have 
fancy  names  for  it  which  deceive  people  who 
should  know  better.  One  favorite  descrip- 
tion is  :  "  An  era  of  unparalleled  material 
prosperity,"  meaning  that  officers  and  crew 
are  lazing,  eating  double  rations,  and  grow- 
ing totally  unfit  for,  besides  disinclined  to, 
active  sea  duty. 

Regularly,  you  will  find  by  a  glance  at  his- 
tory, human  society  comes  to  a  point  where 
it  is  heartily  sick  of  rotting  at  the  wharf. 
What  if  the  old  hulk  be  crazy  ?  Make  her 
sink  or  sail.  What  if  officers  and  crew  are 
wheezy  and  doped  ?  Make  them  get  on 
their  sea  legs  once  more.  "  Launch  out  into 
the  deep."  Away  with  all  these  smooth  and 
plausible  formulae — the  dead  inheritance  of 
an  age  that  is  scarcely  more  dead  than  ours. 
Away  with  the  boasted  perfection  of  the 
present  order.  By  the  Eternal,  are  we  pas- 
sengers on  this  craft  of  Time,  or  are  we 
working  our  passage  ?  Those  charts  are 
outdated.  That  sand-bar  has  shifted  two 
miles  and  built  up  another  three  fathoms  since 
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the  last  survey.  A  keel  may  have  floated 
there  once,  but  woe  to  the  craft  that  at- 
tempts that  channel  now  !  Yet  the  states- 
men of  yesterday  found  it  perfectly  safe  ; 
and  the  statesmen  of  to-day  proclaim  it  si  ill 
the  same. 

True.  Old  Gloriana  turns  out  pagan  mar- 
bles beautifully  smooth — flawless  ;  he  is  the 
••  faultless  painter  "  in  the  same  sterile  sense 
as  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Away  with  him  !  What 
have  we  to  do  with  placid  marble  fauns? 
(iive  us  blue  clay.  We  will  model  crude 
shapes  but  contemporary.  We  will  fashion 
things  in  the  rough.  Let  another  age  smooth 
down  their  jagged  edges.  Give  us  reality, 
if  at  the  price  of  ugliness  ;  we  accept  the 
bargain. 

And  so  we  have  Rodin.  Mud  pies  ? 
Bless  you,  when  he  had  finished  his  rude, 
barbaric  statue  of  Balzac,  those  were  the  very 
words  that  were  hurled  at  his  imperturbable 
head  by  the  uncomprehending  critics.  Mud 
pies !  and  never  pronounced  critic  a  word 
more  true  nor  a  eulogy  more  just.  Rodin 
goes  at  a  masterpiece  in  the  mud  pie  method. 
Shaw  describes  the  process  : 

Rodin  plodded  along  exactly  as  if  he  were 
a  river  god  doing  a  job  of  wall  building  in 
a  garden  for  three  or  four  francs  a  day.  ...  If 
the  bust's  nose  was  too  long  he  sliced  a  bit  out  of 
it,  jammed  the  tip  of  it  up  to  close,  the  gap,  with 
no  more  emotion  or  affectation  than  a  glazier 
putting  in  a  window-pane.  If  the  ear  was  in  the 
wrong  place,  he  cut  it  off  and  slapped  it  into  its 
right  place,  excusing  these  cold-blooded  mutila- 
tions to  my  wife  (who  half  expected  to  see  the 
already  terribly  animated  clay  bleed)  by  remark- 
ing that  it  was  shorter  than  to  make  a  new  ear. 

You  dislike  Rodin.  "  His  figures  look  too 
much  like  real  people."  (O  subtlest  of  flat- 
teries— the  unintentional.)  "  They  are  not 
pretty."  "  They  are  not  like  the  Greeks." 
(Pardon.  They  are  the  most  so  of  anything 
in  the  modern  world.)  "  They  are  too  photo- 
graphic to  be  art."  Well  and  good.  But 
do  you  agree  that  they  are  mud  pies  ?  You 
certainly  do  ?  Very  well.  That  is  all  they 
are  designed  to  be.  And  that  is  quite  tri- 
umph enough.  Concede  the  mud  pie,  and 
you  have  conceded  the  whole  case. 

Up  and  down  the  land  stalks  an  exhibition 
of  pictures,  execrated,  patronized,  and  de- 
rided. Their  origins  have  been  traced  to 
everything  from  drugs  to  the  madhouse. 
The  collection  has  been  denounced  as  a 
stupendous  practical  joke,  as  obscene,  hailed 
as  prophetic  of  a  new  era  of  art,  dismissed 
as  childish  and  idiotic.  Yet  through  all  this 
grunting  and  squealing  there  have  been  a  few 


who  have  kept  severely  still  themselves  and 
listened  with  all  their  ears,  meantime  watch 
ing  with  all  their  eyes.  The)'  were  those 
who  remembered  the  muck  which  was  flung 
at  Wagner  in  the  seventies;  the)'  remem- 
bered, farther  back,  the  distinguished  violon- 
cellist, Romberg,  who  contemptuously  turned 
his  part  of  Beethoven's  latest  quartets  wrong 
side  up  on  his  music  stand,  remarking  that  it 
sounded  the  same  either  way.  (Romberg's 
violoncello  concertos  are  to-day  found  useful 
chiefly  in  training  the  technique  of  young 
'cellists.)  They  were  those  who  remembered 
the  persecutions  of  Rembrandt,  the  mediaeval 
scientists  burned  at  the  stake  for  declaring 
the  convexity  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
Athenians  (and  an  endless  gabble  of  scholars 
since)  who  seriously  questioned  the  greatness 
of  Euripides  because  he  forsook  Olympus 
and  brought  the  drama  among  living  men  — 
because  he  was,  in  short,  an  apostle  of 
revolt.  They  remembered  that  as  often  as 
the  heathen  rage  at  a  new  thing  the  joke  is 
in  the  end  invariably  on  the  heathen.  Inno- 
vation must  ride  over  the  spite  fences  of  the 
timid  and  conservative.  Change  means  re- 
adjustment. Readjustment  means  discom- 
fort, effort,  pain.  Only  the  healthy  enjoy 
effort ;  few  are  able  to  bear  pain  steadfastly. 
The  others  resist  or  flee.  The  new  genera- 
tion must  march  over  the  old.  To  any  one 
with  mental  doors  never  so  little  open  a  few 
sentences  from  the  Futurists'  Manifesto 
make  the  purpose  clear  enough  : 

That  we  condemn  all  forms  of  imitation  and 
glorify  all  forms  of  originality. 

That  we  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
words  "  harmony  "  and  "good  taste"  .  .  .  with 
which  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  Rodin,  and 
Goya  could  be  demolished. 

That  we  must  consider  as  an  honor  the  nick- 
name of  "  crazy,''  with  which  innovators  have 
always  been  gagged. 

Which  is  to  say.  with  Columbus.  Ibsen, 
Mahomet,  Goethe.  Walt  Whitman.  Pro- 
metheus, and  others :  "  We  don't  know 
where  we're  going,  but  we're  on  our  way  " — 
the  noblest  philosophy  that  we  humans  can 
pretend  to,  and  the  most  eternal — the  eternal 
challenge  of  the  unknown.  Mud  pies,  my 
friends.  We  begin  to  recognize  them  under 
their  numerous  disguises.  We  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  antiquity  and  the  dignity  of  the 
mud  pie — discontent  with  the  lifeless  and  the 
easy,  the  struggle  for  life,  and  the  difficult 
change. 

Now  it  was.  only  the  other  day  that  they 
were  wondering  what  ailed  the  orchestra. 
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They  said  it  had  suddenly  gone  off  its  head. 
(  I'hey  said  that  ten  years  ago  when  Richard 
Strauss  was  new,  though  they  are  beginning 
to  hesitate  about  him  now.)  They  said  they 
thought  the  orchestra  had  begun  to  sound 
like  anarchy  scored  in  fifty  different  keys. 
Of  course  it  is  just  possible  that  this  is  what 
they  were  intended  to  think. 

The  secret  is  that  the  symphonists  are 
growing  discontented  with  their  instrument ; 
o  it  growing  it.  The  orchestra  is  fearsomely 
formal.  It  is  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  art 
forms.  There  are  so  many  things  which  you 
must  not  do  that  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  symphonic  music  is  the  history  of 
those  who  did  them  anyhow.  It  has  devel- 
oped through  a  century  and  a  half  into  a 
mechanism  so  complicated  that  years  of  study 
are  necessary  before  the  simplest  idea  can 
be  expressed  through  this  medium.  Here  is 
a  channel  so  troublous  that  through  it  only 
the  great  minds  can  flow.  Well,  and  these 
great  minds  have  begun  to  overflow  the  old 
stream-bed.  They  roar  along  the  rocky  sides 
of  the  gorge,  higher  and  higher,  until  they 
flood  the  broad  countryside.  The  horns  are 
augmented  ;  the  strings  are  doubled  ;  a  chorus 
is  added,  then  four  harps,  pianoforte,  organ, 
celesta,  and  wind-machine.  The  streams  of 
music  have  burst  their  old  dikes  and  are 
away  carving  new  courses.  When  the  flood 
subsides — mud  pies,  my  friends,  mud  pies. 
Or,  as  M.  Rolland  said  of  Jean-Christophe 
when  that  composer  had  sloughed  the  dead 
skin  of  his  sterile  technical  mastery,  his  new 
music  was 

"  Chaos  shining  through  the  veil  of  order  ;* — 

which  is  virtually  what  the  more  discerning 
reported  of  Sibelius's  Fourth  Symphony  when 
it  was  performed  in  England  a  few  months 
ago.  As  for  Korngold  and  Schoenberg,  who 
that  reads  the  present  by  the  gleam  of  the 
past  has  failed  to  perceive  that  they  are 
to-day  where  Debussy  and  dTndy  were  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  Cesar  Franck  before 
them  ?  It  is  not  at  all  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  predict  that  the  orchestra  as 
we  know  it  will  be  altogether  supplanted, 
virtually  discarded.  On  a  May  evening, 
stand  on  an  ocean  beach  under  a  row  of 
willows.  A  lazy  surf  grinds  the  pebbles  in 
slow-swinging  rhythm  ;  frogs  lift  their  shrill 
sweet  piping  from  the  marsh  bottom  ;  a 
roaring  north  wind  whips  the  willow  switches, 
and  a  moon  pours  molten  silver  on  the  sea. 
This  is  music  to  which  the  orchestra  even  of 


Beethoven  and  Sibelius  is  as  a  dead  thing, 
pale  and  cold  and  stark.  This  is  the  music 
to  which  the  orchestra  of  the  future  must 
aspire,  even  by  the  invention  of  new  instru- 
ments. The  Symphony  of  Night ;  a  tone- 
poem  of  the  sleeping  woods  on  a  summer 
noon  ;  the  harsh  dissonances  of  a  city  street 
.  .  .  Music  of  the  future  .  .  .  Mud  pies. 

As  for  letters,  the  whole  history  of  litera- 
ture has  been  the  history  of  the  mud  pie. 
Just  the  instant  literature  becomes  anything 
else,  it  ceases  to  be  literature.  Science  is  the 
quest  of  the  ultimate  mud  pie  in  matter ; 
philosophy  is  the  quest  of  the  ultimate  mud 
pie  of  the  mind.  Literature  is  the  history  of 
these  quests.  Luckily  for  us,  it  was  never 
more  rich  in  mud  pie  experts  than  it  is  to-day, 
— Strindberg,  Tolstoy,  Echegaray,  Zola, 
Wells,  Rolland,  Brieux,  Chesterton,  Mase- 
field,  Galsworthy.  Appended  is  a  small  but 
powerful  mud  pie  from  the  hand  of  Nietzsche  : 

Every  one  who  has  hitherto  overthrown  a  law 
of  established  morality  has  always  been  con- 
sidered at  first  as  a  wicked  man;  but  when  it 
was  afterwards  found  impossible  to  re-establish 
the  law,  and  people  gradually  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  change,  the  epithet  was  changed 
by  slow  degrees.  History  deals  almost  exclu- 
sively with  these  wicked  me/i,  who  later  came  to 
be  recognized  as  good  men. 

Leaving  us  to  gather  by  inference  that  one 
epithet  is  quite  as  shandy-gaff  as  the  other. 
A  slice  of  the  same  pie  as  served  by  Mr. 

Shaw  is, 

If  a  great  man  could  make  us  understand 
him,  we  should  hang  him. 

Is  it  a  superfluous  irony  to  add  that 

When  he  does,  we  do  ? 
Of  course  it  is  clear  to  any  one  of  average 
intellect  that  foremost  among  the  "  great 
men  "  referred  to  (who  are  also  the  "  wicked 
men/'  and  later  the  "good  men,"  of  Nietz- 
sche's paragraph)  are  the  makers  of  mud 
pies — which  they  are  hanged  for  making. 

The  councils  of  the  underworld  are  swayed 
by  such  mud  pie  artists  to-day,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  have  come  thrillingly  near  to  hang- 
ing ;  two  were  in  jail  in  Salem  not  six  months 
ago — Ettor  and  Giovanitti,  artists  of  indus- 
trial mud  pies.  Not  two  months  ago  another 
was  in  an  English  jail — Mrs.  Pankhurst.  chief 
sculptress  of  feminist  mud  pies.  Mud  pie 
statecraft  is  abroad  in  the  world.  Europe  is 
experimenting  in  this  art  form ;  Turkey  has 
tried  it,  and  China — and  men  say  that  the 
mud  and  water  is  already  mixed  for  the  pour- 
ing in  Russia.  In  our  own  fair  land  of  unre- 
stricted free  speech  (barring  interference  by 
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the  police  of  a  mill  city)  we  have  observed 
the  rise  of  a  new  labor  party  which  proposes 
not  only  to  revolutionize  industry  but  to 
revise  the  ethical  code  in  the  process.  Thus 
the  announcement : 

In  his  choice  of  weapons  to  fight  his  capitalist 
enemies  the  syndicalist  is  no  more  careful  to 
select  those  that  are  "  fair,"  "  just,"  or  "civil- 
ized "  than  is  a  householder  attacked  in  the 
night  by  a  burglar.  He  knows  he  is  engaged  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  with  an  absolutely  law- 
less and  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  considers  his 
tactics  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect- 
iveness. With  him  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
He  knows  that  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  current 
code  of  morals,  are  made  by  his  mortal  enemies, 
and  considers  himself  about  as  much  bound  by 
them  as  a  householder  would  himself  by  regula- 
tions concerning  burglary  adopted  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  housebreakers.  From  long  experience 
he  has  learned  that  the  so-called  legal  and  inalien- 
able "rights"  of  man  are  but  pretenses  with 
which  to  deceive  workingmen  ;  that  in  reality 
"  rights  "  are  enjoyed  only  by  those  capable  of 
enforcing  them. 

Here  the  mud  pie  artist  has  achieved  philoso- 
phy herself.     He  is  examining  into  the  truth 


or  falsity  of  the  ideas  on  which  the  modern 
world  does  business,  applying  to  them  the 
pitiless  commercial  test  of  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  '-efficient ;"  a  test  which,  it  appears, 
will  cut  both  ways. 

Mud  pics,  .  .  .  the  eternal,  recurring  his- 
tory of  men  and  movements.  And  the  thing 
is  catching.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  mud 
pie  makers  are  drawn  into  the  employment. 
They  may  refuse  to  m-a-k-e  mud  pies,  but 
they  can  never  resist  the  itch  to  t-h-r-o-w 
them.  Various  names  have  been  found  for 
this  pelting:  vilification,  abuse,  opposition, 
protecting  society,  preserving  order,  saving 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  sup- 
pressing violence. 

This  is  why  I  do  not  regret  having  left  the 
little  boy  in  the  park  to  catch  his  spanking. 
We  must  all  pay  for  our  joy  of  creating  (mud 
pies)  by  a  spanking  from  authority.  So  if 
the  little  fellow  had  a  talent  for  the  mud  pies 
of  life,  it  was  wise  and  kind  to  get  him  accus- 
tomed to  spanking  early  in  his  career.  Thus, 
later,  he  may  not  mind  being  hanged. 
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I SHOULDN'T  be  inclined  to  criticise 
Mr.  Bok's  young  collegians  very  se- 
verely," said  the  veteran  proof-reader 
to  the  Spectator  (referring  to  the  articles  in 
The  Outlook  for  August  9,  August  30,  and 
September  6),  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
write  a  business  letter  in  good  English.  How 
many  experienced  business  men  themselves, 
when  you  come  down  to  it,  are  able  to  per- 
form that  seemingly  simple  feat  ?  Aren't  their 
typists  always  making  kindly  suggestions  to 
them  about  the  grammatical  form  of  their 
phrases,  or  correcting  them  without  any  sug- 
gestion— as  well  as  contributing  errors  of 
their  own  to  the  typewriting,  which  the  busi- 
ness men  in  their  turn  generally  overlook 
when  they  hastily  put  their  signatures  to 
their  letters  ?  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Spectator, 
nobody  can  write  a  letter  perfectly  on  the 
first  draft.  Those  very  college  boys  and 
girls,  if  they  had  been  taught  always  to  read 
over  their  letters  after  they  were  written,  to 
correct  the  mistakes  and  infelicities,  verify 
the  spelling,  clarify  the  obscurities,  polish 
them  up  generally,  and  then  take  the  trouble 
to  rewrite  them,  would  make  a  much  better 
showing  than  they  do  in  Mr.  Bok's  tables. 


"  The  fact  is,"  went  on  the  proof-reader, 
"  the  ablest  of  our  writers  are  unable  to 
express  themselves,  offhand,  as  they  wish  to 
appear  in  print.  No  doubt  Goold  Brown 
himself,  the  prince  of  grammarians,  found 
plenty  of  errors  to  correct  when  he  read  his 
proofs.  I  don't  mean  printers'  errors,  but 
errors  in  his  grammar  and  diction.  And 
certainly,  if  he  did,  all  the  rest  of  the  writing 
men  have  followed  him.  You  know  the 
story  of  Balzac's  proofs  ?  '  From  every  sub- 
stantive, verb,  and  adjective  that  he  had 
written  rose  a  thin  rocket-line  of  ink,  to 
burst  at  its  end  into  a  coruscation  of  new 
substantives,  verbs,  and  adjectives  that  he 
preferred  to  the  ones  that  he  had  at 
first  thought  so  good.'  And  no  doubt  a 
lot  of  these  changes,  let  me  say  with  due 
modesty,  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  vigi- 
lant proof-reader.  Speaking  of  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  proof-reader,  probably  Mr.  Bok 
himself,  in  sending  his  article  to  press — but 
never  mind  that." 

m 

"  How  does  the  proof-reader  help  toward 
getting  articles  printed  in  correct  English — or 
French  ?"  asked  the  Spectator.    k- 1  thought 
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his  province  was  to  correct  the  errors — and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  numerous  enough — 
that  the  printer    makes  in  setting  up  the 

types." 

"  That  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  func- 
tion of  a  good  proof-reader,"  was  the  answer, 
"  and  yet  it  is  a  view,  unfortunately,  that  is 
increasingly  being  taken  by  the  younger 
members  of  my  profession.  The  other  day 
a  young  reader  whom  I  employed  as  an 
assistant  said  to  me,  when  1  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  had  '  passed  '  a  gram- 
matical error,  '  But  it  was  in  the  copy  of  a 
famous  writer,  and  if  he  didn't  know  enough 
to  write  correctly,  how  can  you  expect  me  to 
know  The  old  idea  of  a  competent  proof- 
reader was  that  he  was  a  keen  grammarian, 
a  '  close  '  punctuator,  a  perfect  speller,  and  a 
man  of  wide  reading  and  of  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  as  to  names,  dates,  and  the 
minutiae,  generally,  of  literary  form.  If  any- 
thing was  doubtful  in  the  author's  style  or 
statements,  the  omniscient  proof-reader  made 
a  '  query  '  in  the  margin  of  the  proof,  and  so 
brought  the  author's  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  new  idea  seems  to  be  that  1  it's  up  to 
the  author '  to  send  in  perfect  manuscript, 
and  that  the  proof-reader's  duty  ends  when 
he  has  1  followed  his  copy.'  The  old  proof- 
reader had  for  his  ideal  the  exact  scholar ; 
the  new  one  is,  I  fear,  satisfied  with  being  a 
mechanician. 

m 

"  To  a  large  extent,"  the  veteran  corrector 
of  the  press  went  on,  "  the  change  is  due  to 
the  introduction  of  two  machines — the  type- 
writer and  the  linotype.  The  first  has  less- 
ened the  necessity  for  the  printer's  being 
equipped  with  a  head  for  deciphering  bad 
manuscript.  The  old-time  editors  who  wrote 
an  illegible  hand,  of  whom  Horace  Greeley 
is  the  most  famous  example,  have  nearly  all 
passed  away,  and  those  who  are  left — and  I 
hope  they  will  long  remain  with  us,  for  the 
old  printers  love  the  old  editors — usually  dic- 
tate their  editorials  to  a  typist  and  have  them 
printed  in  characters  that  nobody  can  misread. 
The  linotype,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tended 
to  minimize  the  proof-reader's  work  as  being 
unnecessary.  This  machine,  in  the  first  place, 
sets  type  more  correctly  than  can  be  done  by 
hand,  and,  in  the  second  place,  corrections 
in  linotype  matter  are  discouraged  as  being 
unprofitable,  because  they  prevent  the  ma- 
chine from  being  used  for  productive  work. 
In  the  old  days  the  compositor  rectified  his 
errors  at  his  ow  n  expense,  and  if  he  set  up 


4  The  melancholy  Dave'  for  'The  melan- 
choly Dane,'  or  'the  arch  fiend'  for  'the 
arch  fund,'  he  was  merely  laughed  at  for 
his  stupidity  ;  now  he  gets  fired  for  wasting 
his  employer's  time.  Corrections  are  now 
made  on  the  time  of  the  '  office,'  and  so  the 
best  proof-reader  as  well  as  the  best  com- 
positor is  he  who  causes  the  least  loss  of 
time  in  making  corrections.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  old-fashioned  proof-reader, 
with  his  finicky  notions  as  to  accuracy,  has 
largely  been  displaced  by  the  new  men  who 
enable  the  office  to  'get  away  with  it,'  or  to 
make  the  author  pay  for  correcting  any 
errors  that  he  may  have  the  wit  to  discover 
in  his  proofs." 

■ 

The  Spectator  sympathizes  with  his  friend 
the  proof-reader  in  regretting  the  changed 
ideals  of  a  singularly  useful  profession,  but 
he  sees  some  crumbs  of  comfort  in  the  situa- 
tion. If  the  standards  of  the  proof-reader 
are  less  exacting,  those  of  the  compositor 
have  risen.  The  man  who  sets  a  "  foul 
proof  "  cannot  be  tolerated  on  the  machines  ; 
and  certainly  the  bright,  smart-looking  young 
men  that  one  usually  sees  at  the  linotypes  are 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  average  composi- 
tor who  used  to  "  sling  type  "  on  the  daily 
papers.  The  necessity  for  having  good  copy 
in  order  to  make  the  machines  profitable  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  make  writers 
more  careful  in  preparing  their  hand-written 
manuscript  and  in  revising  their  type-written 
copy.  The  day  of  the  carelessly  written, 
illegible  manuscript  has  nearly  passed,  and 
with  it  the  printer  painfully  puzzling  with 
knitted  brows  over  the  question  whether 
the  doubtful  word  is  "risen"  or  "rosin," 
••moral"  or  ■•  rural,"  "doctrine"  or  "de- 
cline," or  whether  the  doubtful  phrase  is 
"  bosses  of  the  democratic  party  "or  "  the 
lovers  of  domestic  purity." 

B 

The  Spectator,  in  conclusion,  however,  is 
free  to  say  that  he  believes  that  there  is  still 
enough  illegible  or  ill-prepared  manuscript  in 
circulation  to  make  the  really  competent,  old- 
fashioned  proof-reader,  with  his  ancient  ideals 
of  orthographical  accuracy,  grammatical  cor- 
rectness, and  careful  punctuation,  with  his 
ability  to  decipher  "  blind  "  handwriting  and 
to  see  the  flaw  in  the  careless  statement  or 
the  inconsistency  or  redundancy  in  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  of  the  famous  author's  mas- 
terpiece, a  helper  that  is  sought  with  much 
assiduity  by  publishers  and  printers. 
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Way  of  Ambition  (The).    Bv  Robert  Hichens. 

The  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  #1.35. 
Although  Mr.  Hichens's  new  novel  has  its 
scene  in  part  in  Algeria,  it  is  not  a  colorful 
Eastern  romance;  neither  is  it  a  tale  of  fierce 
passion,  as  some  of  his  novels  have  been;  nor 
has  it  (and  for  this  one  is  thankful)  any  touch 
of  that  abnormality  that  was  distasteful  in  his 
earlier  work  to  many  admirers  of  his  talent. 
So  much  negatively  ;  positively,  this  book  is  a 
close  study  of  a  singularly  interesting  situation 
in  the  lives  of  two  people  :  one  is  a  man  of 
original  musical  genius  of  a  type  off  the  beaten 
track,  the  other  a  young  girl  of  high  ambition 
who  marries  him  partly  because  she  loves  him, 
partly  because  she  is  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
making  him  great  and  famous.  He  not  only 
does  not  care  for  success  or  fame,  but  is  even 
morbidly  averse  to  putting  his  work  before  the 
public.  By  persuasion  and  subtle  influence  his 
wife  leads  him  on  to  write  an  opera — the  last 
thing  in  the  world  his  genius  is  suited  for;  it  is 
performed  in  New  York  ;  is  a  total  failure  ;  and 
out  of  this  failure  the  wife  learns  that  love  and 
ambition  cannot  force  the  note  for  another's 
spirit,  the  husband  learns  to  turn  his  genius 
into  its  own  channels,  not  secretly  and  selfishly, 
but  for  the  world,  and  both  learn  what  real, 
self-respecting  love  should  be.  This  simple 
idea  is  wrought  out  with  extreme  delicacy,  with 
broad  knowledge  of  English  social,  art,  and 
jntellectual  circles,  and  with  as  fine  literary 
workmanship  as  one  often  sees.  The  story  is  not 
didactic  nor  super-philosophical ;  it  is  drama, 
but  drama  of  the  mind  and  heart  rather  than  of 
action. 

Jackknife  Man  (The).    By  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 
This  little  story  has  in  a  very  high  degree  two 
qualities  that  appeal  to  readers — in  the  first 
place,  it  is  humorous,  and  humorous  too  in  a 
quite  original  vein;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
offers  a  warm-hearted  but  not  sentimental  presen- 
tation of  a  pathetic  situation.  The  Jackknife 
Man  himself  is  a  kind-hearted,  sweet-natured, 
shiftless  old  chap  who  has  a  delightful  little  boy 
thrown  on  his  hands.  The  toys  he  whittles  out 
for  Buddy  have  such  fun  and  cleverness  in  them 
that  in  time  they  come  to  be  much  sought  for  by 
purchasers.  The  tale  is  quite  unconventional, 
and  its  characters  are  brimful  of  human  nature. 

Diamond   Cut   Diamond.      By  Jane  Bunker. 

•  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  $1.25. 
This  is  a  story  of  crime  and  mystery  resembling 
to  some  extent  the  work  of  Mrs.  Rinehart.  in 
that  the  story  is  told  by  a  middle-aged  single 
woman  who  sees  the  humorous  side  of  things 
even  in  the  troubles  in  which  she  becomes 
involved  through  no  fault  of  her  own.  The 
book  is  amusing  as  well  as  exciting,  and  thus  it 


belongs  to  the  new  type  of  crime-story  ;  the  old 
type,  as  with  the  tales  of  Anna  Katherine  Green, 
was  intensely  lugubrious. 

Lorna    Doone.     By   R\    D.    Blackmore.  The 

Thomas  V.  Crowell  Company.  New  York.  $2.50. 
Excursions.     By    Henry    D.   Thoreau.  The 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  $2. 
Parsifal.    By  Richard  Wagner.    The  Thomas 

V.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  $6. 
The  approach  of  the  holiday  season  is  heralded 
to  the  reviewer  by  the  receipt  of  the  advance 
guard  of  the  host  of  illustrated  and  decorated 
volumes  especially  intended  for  presentation. 
Of  the  three  volumes  whose  titles  are  given, 
above,  two  are  favorite  works  of  which  almost  , 
every  year  sees  a  new  edition.  Mr.  Blackmore's  ' 
famous  romance  of  Exmoor  is  offered  in  a  large  j 
single  volume  with  sixteen  colored  pictures  by 
Christopher  Clark.  In  any  form  this  is  a  story 
which  may  be  read  and  re-read  without  diminu- 
tion of  pleasure.  Thoreau's  "  Excursions"  has 
another  new  edition  in  worthy  form,  illustrated 
this  time  by  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  whose  photo- 
graphic work  we  have  very  often  praised  in 
these  columns  ;  and  he  has  the  utmost  sympathy 
with  Thoreau's  moods  and  love  of  out-of-doors. 
The  introduction  consists  of  Emerson's  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  particularly  belongs  with 
this  book.  The  third  volume  is  an  illuminated 
and  decorated  translation  or  retelling  of  "  Parsi- 
fal." The  art  work  is  by  Willy  Pogany:  his 
work  extends  not  merely  to  the  sixteen  full-page 
colored  illustrations  and  the  decorations,  but 
even  to  the  lettering  of  the  text-page  itself. 
Every  page  of  the  book  has  been  reproduced 
by  lithograph  in  two  colors.  Pogany  is  a 
brilliant  young  artist  whose  work  in  connection 
with  the  sumptuous  edition  of  "  The  Legend  of 
the  Holy  Grail  "  obtained  high  praise.  He 
enters  into  the  mystical  and  symbolical  spirit 
of  "  Parsifal  ?'  as  only  a  true  artist  could.  The 
text  is  written  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston,  the 
translator  of  "  Tannhauser.'' 

Nation  and  the  Empire  (The).  By  Lord  Mi!- 
ner,  G..C.B.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$3. 

Lord  Milner's  services  to  the  British  Empire  in 
Africa  are  too  well  known  to  require  description 
in  detail.  In  this  volume  are  included  speeches 
and  addresses  covering  a  period  of  sixteen 
years — that  is,  from  the  date  of  Lord  Milner's 
appointment  as  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa.  Some  of  the  papers  would  naturally 
have  a  stronger  interest  for  English  readers 
than  for  Americans,  but  many  of  them  have 
an  international  breadth  of  treatment — in  par- 
ticular such  chapters  as  that  on  National  Serv- 
ice and  Security  and  that  on  Empire  Citizen- 
ship, to  say  nothing  of  the  -very  thorough  and 
illuminating  introduction  which  takes  up  both 
at  large  and  in  particular  the  relation  of  British 
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Imperial  policy  to  British  national  policy,  and 
which  should  be  read  by  all  w  ho  would  understand 
the  view  of  the  English  statesmen  who  think 
strongly  and  firmly  as  regards  the  mother  coun- 
try and  its  outlying  territory.  Lord  Milner 
believes  in  the  vitality  of  the  Imperial  move- 
ment, but  believes  also  that  it  should  be  used, 
to  quote  his  words,  "to  uphold  our  traditional 
principles  of  freedom,  order,  and  justice,  and  to 
discharge  with  ever-increasing  efficiency  our 
duty  as  guardians  of  the  more  backward  races 
who  have  come  under  our  sway." 

Panama  and  the  Canal  in  Picture  and  Prose. 

I'.y  Willis  J.  Abbot.  Syndicate  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  #10  (de  luxe  edition)  ;  #5  (regular  edition) . 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  very  large  and 
elaborately  illustrated  volume  includes  the  sub- 
stance of  many  newspaper  articles  hitherto  pub- 
lished. The  entire  story  of  Panama  from  the 
beginning  is  told,  and  the  book  covers  a  great 
deal  more  ground  than  the  history  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal  itself.  The  work  is  written  in 
a  direct  and  graphic  narrative  style.  The  book 
may  almost  be  described  as  monumental  ;  and 
the  title-page  informs  us  that  it  is  approved  by 
leading  officials  connected  with  the  great  Canal 
enterprise.  The  illustration  is  remarkable, 
both  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  subjects 
covered  and  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  many 
photographs.  There  are  a  number  of  colored 
pictures  which  do  not  appeal  to  our  taste  very 
strongly. 

Heart  of  Gaspe  (The).   By  John  Mason  Clarke. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $2. 
These  sketches  of  a  region  in  Canada  little 
known  to  tourists,  but  well  worth  knowing  both 
because  of  its  remarkable  scenic  features  and 
because  of  the  antiquity  of  its  civilization,  are 
written  by  a  careful  observer.  The  interest  in 
them  is  much  heightened  by  the  illustrations, 
which  include  two  or  three  pictures  of  that  ex- 
traordinary freak  of  nature  Perce  Rock,  with 
its  remarkable  natural  arch  and  its  millions  of 
water-birds.  Gaspe  is  enormous  in  extent,  not 
largely  settled,  chiefly  made  up  as  to  population 
of  scattered  villages  along  the  coast,  and  in  these 
villages  can  be  found  a  decided  flavor  and  rem- 
nant of  the  old  French  settlement.  It  has  just 
been  reached  by  railway  ;  but  until  lately  trav- 
elers only  occasionally  lauded  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  steamboats.  Now  it  is  more  accessi- 
ble, and  many  more  travelers  will  find  it  worth 
while. 

Publisher  (The).     By  Robert   Sterling  Yard. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Boston.  Si. 
Mr.  Yard's  experience  as  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  publishing  firm  and  as  an  editor — our 
readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Yard  has 
recently  become  the  editor  of  the  "  Century 
Magazine  " — insures  interest  in  what  he  may  have 
to  say  about  what  some  pessimistic  friend  of  his 
called  "  the  worst  business  in  the  world."  Mr. 
Yard  discusses  the  things  which  make  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing  books  difficult  and  those 


things  which  make  it  delightful.  He  talks  about 
the  relation  of  publishers  and  authors,  the  things 
that  make  a  book  sell,  and  other  interesting 
problems.  He  ought  to  know  a  good  book,  for 
he  certainly  has  written  one;  his  little  volume 
is  crisp  in  style,  often  conversational  in  form, 
and,  as  Eugene  Field  used  to  say,  "pointed  as 
a  tack."' 

Married  Life   of  Queen  Victoria    (The).  By 

Clare  Jerrold.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

$3.75. 

The  author  in  some  way  has  acquired  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  domestic  side  of  Queen 
Victoria's  life,  especially  in  its  earlier  part. 
Some  of  the  pictures  of  the  royal  household  are 
both  homely  and  amusing,  as  where,  for  in- 
stance, we  read  of  the  Prince  Consort  dismiss- 
ing a  nurse  for  talking  baby  talk  ("  What's  my 
little  popsy  wopsy  laughing  at?'")  to  the  royal 
children,  or  when  we  see  him  going  through  the 
tutors'  reports  before  luncheon  and  administer- 
ing praise  and  blame,  so  that  "  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  all  the  juveniles  to  be  reduced  to  tears 
before  the  meal  was  over  and  to  rise  from  the 
table  hungry."  Not  all  the  contents  of  the  book 
are  of  this  trivial  kind,  but  we  must  confess  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  of  no  value  in  esti- 
mating the  personality  of  the  Queen  and  her 
family,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  that  comes 
pretty  near  being  silly.  Physically  the  book  is 
twice  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Threads  of  Grey  and  Gold.    By  Myrtle  Reed. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Sketches,  poems,  and  little  essays  by  the  author 
of  "  Lavender  and  Old  Lace  "  and  other  stories 
which  have  certainly  pleased  many  thousands  of 
readers — the  publishers  say  two  millions  ;  critics 
have  smiled  indulgently  at  these  stories,  as  of 
no  high  creative  value,  but  although  gently 
over-sentimental  they  are  not  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  character  and  a  trace  of  humor.  The 
present  collection  ranges  from  "  Watching  the 
New  Year  In  "  to  "  One  Woman's  Solution  of 
the  Servant  Problem."'  Like  Myrtle  Reed's 
other  books,  this  is  published  in  dainty  and 
pretty  style.  It  is  really  a  memorial  of  the 
author's  life,  and  as  such  is  welcome,  but  it  is 
really  excessive  to  call  it  "a  literary  tapestry  in 
which  have  been  harmoniously  blended  the 
glittering  vibrations  of  joy  that  run  threadlike 
through  our  lives  and  the  crepuscular  greys  that 
act  as  a  contrast." 

Real  Democracy  (The).    By  J.  E.  F.  Mann, 

X.  J.  Sievers.  and  R.  W.  T.  Cox.   Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 
With  the  doctrine  of  this  volume  The  Outlook 
is  in  hearty  sympathy — the  doctrine  that  the 
economic  evils  of  our  time  are  largely  due  to 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  can  be  cured 
only  by  the  better  distribution  of  wealth  ;  and 
that  this  better  distribution  of  wealth  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  voluntary,  industrial, 
wealth-owning  associations.    This  is  industrial 
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democracy,  equally  opposed  to  capitalism  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  State  Socialism  on  the  other; 
but  the  book  gives  altogether  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  space  to  the  historical  discussion 
and  altogether  too  little  to  a  consideration  of 
practical  measures  to  be  pursued  in  the  "  process 
of  repossession."  Indeed,  the  methods  pro- 
posed seem  to  us  ludicrously  inadequate  for  the 
end  which  is  sought. 

Royal  Castles  of  England.  By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  $3. 
This  volume  carries  on  a  series  of  books  about 
famous  old  castles  in  many  countries.  Mr. 
Shelley  is  well  known  as  a  descriptive  writer  and 
has  brought  together  facts,  legends,  and  tradi- 
tions about  a  large  number  of  ancient  strong- 
holds, some  well  known  by  name  to  every  one; 
of  many  others  most  Americans  at  least  have 
never  heard.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
photographs. 

Quakers  in  Great  Britain  and  America  (The). 

By  Charles  F.  Holder.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. $6. 

This  cumbrous  volume  is  really  two  volumes  in 
one,  and  the  reader  will  wish  that  it  had  been 
so  printed.    Apart  from  this  physical  criticism, 


the  work  deserves  high  praise,  because  it  is 
a  thorough  study  of  the  three  centuries  of 
religious  and  political  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Few  Americans,  for  instance,  realize 
what  an  important  part  the  followers  of  George 
Fox  played  in  England  during  Puritan  and 
Restoration  times.  Mr.  Holder  is  a  practiced 
writer  and  tells  the  story  simply  and  clearly. 
We  note  particularly  as  graphic  narrative  the 
chapter  on  the  martyrdom  of  the  Quakers  in 
this  country.  Many  well-printed  portraits  add 
to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Short  History  of  Art  (A).  By  Julia  B.  De  Forest. 

Dodd,  Mead&  Co.,  New  Vork.  $3. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin,  whose  work  as  an  art 
critic  and  a  writer  on  art  subjects  is  so  well 
known,  has  revised,  edited,  and  largely  rewritten 
the  "Short  History  of  Art"  by  Julia  B.  De 
Forest,  which  in  its  original  and  smaller  form 
has  long  been  a  standard  work  of  record.  Be- 
yond question  this  treatment  of  the  book  has 
more  than  doubled  its  value,  and  it  can  be  cor- 
dially commended  as  a  popular  handbook  on 
the  subject.  There  are  scores  of  full-page  half- 
tone reproductions  of  art  photographs. 
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A  STEP  TOWARDS  CHURCH  FEDERATION  IN 
A  SMALL  TOWN 

Fairview,  Brown  County,  Kansas,  is  a  place 
of  four  hundred  people,  with  three  churches, 
Reformed,  Congregational,  and  Baptist.  The 
membership  of  the  three  is  over  four  hun- 
dred, something  more  than  half  from  the 
country.  Two  years  ago  last  summer  they 
held  union  open-air  services  during  July  and 
August.  The  following  winter  they  held  union 
evangelistic  services  for  a  month.  A  year  ago 
union  services  were  again  held  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  at  their  close  it  was  agreed  to  hold 
one  union  Sunday  evening  service  a  month  in 
addition  to  the  usual  union  meetings  on  Thanks- 
giving, Memorial  Sunday,  etc.  In  the  summer 
just  past  the  union  open-air  services  were 
better  attended  and  more  interesting,  and  as 
they  were  about  to  close,  the  three  churches 
at  their  morning  services  each  voted  unani- 
mously— some  who  were  opposed  or  doubtful 
refraining  from  voting — to  continue  union  serv- 
ices in  the  churches,  taken  in  order,  till  the  first 
of  January,  at  which  time  the  further  continu- 
ance of  them  is  to  be  decided  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  churches. 

To  the  pastors  of  the  town  this  is  a  welcome 
solution  of  the  Sunday  evening  problem,  as  the 
congregations  at  the  union  summer  services  last 


year  and  this  year  have  been  larger  than  the  sum 
of  the  average  congregations  in  the  three  sepa- 
rate services  ;  and  also,  and  especially,  it  seems 
like  a  long,  yet  easy  and  natural,  step  toward 
church  federation  which  might  be  taken  in  very 
many  small  towns.    Chester  M.  Clark, 

Pastor  Congregational  Church. 

ENGLAND'S  POVERTY  AND  ITS  CAUSES 

In  the  August  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review"  for  the  current  year  is  an  unusually 
interesting  article  by  J.  Ellis  Barker  bearing 
the  title  "Great  Britain's  Poverty  and  Its 
Causes,"  in  which  he  proposes  to  show  that 
Great  Britain  relatively  is  a  poor  nation  and  to 
account  for  the  causes  of  her  poverty.  In  this 
article  he  points  out  and  liberally  quotes  from 
statements  made  by  various  authorities,  in- 
cluding Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir 
Charles  Booth,  Mr.  Roundtree,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  Sidney  Webb,  and  Booker  T.  Washington, 
that  "  approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
population  lives  on  the  verge  of  hunger,  and 
that  the  majority  of  these  unfortunate  people 
do  not  consist  of  idlers,  loafers,  shirkers,  tramps, 
and  professional  beggars,  for  whom  one  needs, 
perhaps,  not  have  much  sympathy,  but  of 
workers  engaged  in  wealth-producing  indus- 
tries."  He  undertakes  to  show  that  a  vast  pro- 
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portion  of  the  English  workingmen  receive  a 
wage  below  a  living  wage,  and  that  living  wage 
one  which  allows  nothing  for  the  luxuries  of  life, 
but  only  for  the  needs  of  a  bare  physical  sub- 
sistence. 

But  the  main  point  of  this  article,  and  the  im- 
portant one,  is  that  wherein  he  holds  that  the 
cause  does  not  lie  in  the  inability  of  the  English 
as  workingmen  nor  their  lack  of  industry,  but 
solely  in  the  fact  of  their  lack  of  power  to  utilize 
machinery  as  is  done  in  the  United  States, 
primarily,  and  secondarily  in  Germany.  He 
produces  a  table  dealing  with  twenty-six  impor- 
tant trades,  and  compares  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  in  these  five  details: 
Production  per  Year,  Number  of  Wage-earners, 
Horse-power  Employed,  Horse-power  per  Thou- 
sand Wage-earners,  Value  of  Production  per 
Wage-earner  per  Year.  Without  going  into 
detail,  I  may  state,  in  his  own  words,  that, 
'  measured  by  value,  the  American  industries 
produce  as  a  rule  not  a  little  less  than  twice  as 
much,  but  from  three  times  to  five  times  as 
much  as  does  this  country,  averaging  four  times 
as  much."  Further,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
is  accomplished,  although  the  number  of  their 
workers  (referring  to  the  United  Kingdom)  is 
only  slightly  larger,  and  is  sometimes  smaller, 
than  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the 
United  States.  He  therefore  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that,  no  matter  what  efforts  are  made  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  there,  whether  the  fac- 
tory be  run  upon  capitalistic,  Socialistic,  profit- 
sharing,  or  copartnership  principles,  or  what- 
ever may  be  accomplished  by  way  of  social 
legislation,  it  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  nation 
receiving  ^2,000,000,000  a  year  cannot  pay  to 
its  workmen  the  wage  of  a  nation  whose  income 
is  four  times  that  amount.  And  he  adds  that 
Great  Britain's  yearly  income  of  ^100,000,000 
from  foreign  investments  and  ^60,000,000  from 
merchant  marine  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  com- 
parison. He  therefore  holds  that  the  supreme 
interest  for  the  English  people,  compared  with 
which  all  other  tasks,  such  as  are  at  present 
engaging  the  attention  of  Parliament,  are  as 
nothing  relatively,  is  to  reconstruct  their  produc- 
tive system. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  Mr. 
Barker's  contention  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
English  factory.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence, 
too,  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world 
rests  in  the  intelligent  use  of  machinery,  and 
that  the  "  power  of  the  purse  "  is  the  compressed 
power  which,  rightly  or  wrongly  directed,  ruins 
or  creates.  The  writer  was  recently  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  visited  two  large  establishments 
that  deal  in  the  production  of  iron  and  its  con- 
structions. In  one  of  these  he  learned  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  in  one  of  them,  employing 
thousands  of  workmen,  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
work  was  done  by  unskilled  labor,  made  extraor- 
dinarily productive  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 


could  be  taught  to  manipulate  machines  in  bv.t 
a  few  days  ;  and  one  of  the  workmen,  a  skilled 
mechanic,  said  that  he  failed  to  see  the  justice 
of  his  being  denied  more  than  three  dollars  and 
a  half  a  day,  when  people  largely  ignorant  of 
our  language  and  usages,  foreigners,  could  often 
earn  more,  because  through  the  machines  they 
could  become,  as  he  called  them,  "  producers." 
Nothing  could  be  more  significant  than  to  wit- 
ness in  one  of  the  great  rolling-mills  scores  of 
traveling  cranes  of  prodigious  power  moving 
about  as  though  endowed  with  life,  trip-hammers 
with  a  forging  power  of  a  hundred  tons'  stroke, 
a  single  mill  turning  out  finished  iron  approxi- 
mating eight  hundred  tons  a  day,  the  continuous 
process,  one  might  say,  of  iron  passing,  "  without 
haste,  without  rest,"  from  raw  material  lying  in 
mine  and  quarry  to  its  final  destination  in  build- 
ings, machines,  and  tools;  and,  with  it  all,  men 
not  seeming  to  work  hard,  although  often  amidst 
great  heat  and  .deafening  noise.  And  he  who 
has  ever  stood  on  the  docks  where  the  iron  ore 
of  the  Northwest  is  discharged  and  seen  ten 
thousand  tons  of  ore  delivered  from  the  hold  of 
the  vessel  into  cars  or  into  stock  in  four  hours 
can  well  understand  the  general  proposition  of 
Mr.  Barker. 

But  he  can  also  understand  that  in  these  con- 
ditions lies  the  hope  of  reducing  the  long  hours  of 
labor,  and  also  the  necessity  of  so  educating  the 
common  workman  that  he  may  employ  the 
hours  of  leisure  so  as  intelligently  to  study  the 
great  economic  and  spiritual  laws  by  which 
human  life  has  advanced,  and  so  save  himself 
from  becoming  the  dupe  and  the  tool  of  the 
demagogue  who  is  made  dangerous  by  the  com- 
bination of  equal  ignorance  and  great  selfish- 
ness. F.  J^REUDLEY. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

SUGAR  BUGABOOS 
I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
speak  so  dolefully  about  free  sugar.  In  all 
probability  the  planters  of  Louisiana  will  find 
means  to  grow  more  sugar  on  an  acre  than 
they  have  been  doing  and  will  make  more 
money  than  ever,  just  as  Texas  has  with  cotton 
since  the  boll  weevil  came.  The  cheap  labor  in 
the  West  Indies  is  a  mere  bugaboo.  Cultiva- 
tion is  cheaper  here  ;  mule  labor  costs  less  than 
a  third  of  the  price  of  Negro  labor  there.  The 
hands  working  in  the  usines  are  certainly  cheap, 
but  they  are  a  small  portion  of  the  laborers 
employed  on  a  sugar  estate.  The  only  advan- 
tage West  Indian  planters  have  is  that  they 
have  no  high  tariff.  Consequently  they  can  get 
American  machinery  for  sixty  per  cent  of 
what  is  paid  in  Louisiana.  The  Sugar  Trust  is 
another  bugaboo.  If  the  powers  that  be  let 
it  alone  and  it  tries  on  such  tricks  as  predicted, 
Europe  would  be  delighted  to  do  some  more 
refining  and  undersell  it. 
Vienna,  Georgia.  H.  E.  BULLOCK. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


WHEN  WILL  THE  WORLD'S  COAL  GIVE  OUT 
Those  who  fear  that  coal  will  hold  out  only  a 
short  time  may  be  reassured  by  the  recent  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  subject  by  Leon 
Dominian,  a  delegate  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  to  the  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress,  as  stated  in  the  New  York 
"Times."  He  describes  the  minuteness  with 
which  an  international  inquiry  the  world  over 
has  been  carried  on.  It  will  show  as  to  this 
country  that  in  its  more  accessible  coal-fields 
there  are  327,000  miles  of  the  fields,  with  2,000 
billion  tons  of  coal.  Eight  other  countries 
total  over  500  billion  tons.  But  another  great 
future  source  of  supply  may  be  Asia — Africa 
and  South  America  have  little  coal.  Mr. 
Dominian  says:  "The  Chinese  Republic  is 
known  to  contain  vast  reserves  of  the  precious 
fuel.  This  supply  has  been  estimated  at  1,500,- 
000,000,000  tons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  mineral  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  its  future  destinies.  This  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  coal  will  not 
only  suffice  for  the  country's  requirements,  but 
will  also  be  exported  in  large  quantities.  Spe- 
cifically it  may  be  surmised  that  our  Pacific  sea- 
board will  constitute  in  time  one  of  its  natural 
outlets."  And  these  billions  of  tons  are  only 
part  of  the  supply  awaiting  the  energy  of  man 
to  become  available. 

THE  CAPE  COD  CANAL 

The  great  undertaking  which  will  cut  a  road 
through  Cape  Cod  and  save  seventy  miles  of 
distance  as  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
has  already  been  described  in  The  Outlook. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  "  How  is  the  work 
progressing  ?"  An  immensely  interesting  article 
in  the  "  Scientific  American  "  tells.  We  quote 
briefly : 

The  work  of  the  hydraulic  dredges  has  been 
supplemented  by  steam  shovels,  and  the  con- 
tractors have  got  such  a  good  grip  on  the  work 
that  on  August  1,  1913,  there  remained  only 
4,500,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  to  be  done. 
During  June  and  July  of  this  year  material  has 
been  taken  out  at  the  rate  of  400,000  cubic  yards 
per  month,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  rate  of 
progress  will  be  increased  until  the  winter  neces- 
sitates some  slowing  down.  If  all  goes  fairly 
well,  it  is  expected  that  the  excavation  will  be 
completed  by  July  1,  1914.  The  detail  finish- 
ing up  which  must  be  done  before  the  canal  is 
thrown  open  for  operation  will  be  completed  by 
the  following  November.  The  dredging  of  the 
four-mile  approach  in  the  navigable  waters  of 
Buzzards  Bay  is  done,  and  the  breakwater  at 
the  eastern  end  in  Barnstable  Bay,  which  con- 
tains about  400,000  tons  of  granite,  is  practically 
completed.  .  .  .  The  completed  canal  will  be 
illuminated  throughout  on  the  street-lighting 
plan,  and  it  will  contain  the  various  aids  to 


navigation,  these  being  of  the  most  modern 
type.  Navigation  will  be  easy;  for  it  is  well 
understood  abroad,  where  canal  navigation  is 
common,  that  steaming  through  a  lighted  and 
comparatively  narrow  channel,  where  the  banks 
are  well  defined,  is  safer  than  steaming  from 
one  bright  lighthouse  to  the  next  through  un- 
certain intervening  shoals. 

THE  CONCRETE  ROAD 

The  case  in  favor  of  the  concrete  as  con- 
trasted with  the  macadam  road  is  strongly  put 
in  the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  of 
The  Outlook : 

There  has  been  evolved  by  the  Board  of  Road 
Commissioners  of  Wayne  County,  Michigan, 
Edward  N.  Hines,  Chairman,  a  highway  that 
has  cost  for  maintenance  during  the  past  five 
years  less  than  $5  per  mile  per  year.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  economic  significance  of  this 
achievement  is  as  follows:  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  we  are  to  build  500  miles  of  ordinary  stone 
or  macadam  highway  and  500  miles  of  the 
Michigan  type  of  road,  the  work'to  be  done  at 
the  rate  of  100  miles  a  year  during  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  that  repairs  will  not  be  required 
on  either  type  of  road  for  two  years.  Beginning, 
then,  at  the  third  year,  and  estimating  mainte- 
nance costs  for  the  Michigan  road  at  $25  per 
mile  per  year,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  five 
times  more  than  it  has  really  cost,  the  total 
maintenance  costs  on  500  miles  of  this  road 
would,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  be  only 
$37,500.  In  the  case  of  macadam,  basing  costs 
on  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  figures,  which 
have  exceeded  $900  per  mile  per  year,  repair 
costs  would  reach  the  enormous  total  of  $1,350,- 
000. 

This  amazing  difference  ceases  to  be  astound- 
ing, however,  when  the  construction  of  the 
Michigan  type  of  road  is  explained.  It  is  a 
simple  proceeding,  unattended  with  secrecy  or 
patents,  a  precedent  every  community  is  at  lib- 
erty to  follow.  It  can  best  be  explained  in  this 
way:  Suppose  we  were  to  pour  over  a  highway 
a  molten  mass  of  bronze,  and  that  it  could  be  so 
controlled  as  to  settle  into  the  required  contour 
of  a  road  some  six  inches  thick.  It  would  last 
forever.  The  stress  of  tons  would  be  negligible. 
The  Wayne  County  road  builders  poured  over 
the  previously  shaped  and  rolled  roadbed  a  wet 
and  mushy  mass  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone, 
which  hardened  into  imperishable  rock.  Just 
before  it  hardened  the  surface  was  broomed 
from  side  to  side  to  give  a  texture  that  keeps 
horses  and  motor  cars  from  slipping.  These 
roads  can  of  themselves  accumulate  neither  mud 
nor  dust.  They  improve  with  age,  a  character- 
istic of  concrete  known  to  every  engineer  and 
chemist. 

The  Romans  built  roads  that  have  lasted  for 
centuries.  Scientists  discovered  that  their  ex- 
treme durability  lay  in  their  binding  material. 
Instead  of  holding'  their  roads  together  with 
clay,  rock-dust,  and  other  easily  displaced  bind- 
ing material,  such  as  we  use  on  macadam  roads, 
the  Romans  used  puzzolan,  a  form  of  cement 
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that  has  also  kept  intact  through  centuries  their 
wonderful  buildings.  The  same  principle  gov- 
erns the  construction  of  the  Michigan  type  of 
road.  In  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  they  tried  cement 
as  a  binder  eighteen  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
its  then  high  cost,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  Bellefontaine  road  during  that  long  period 
has  cost  only  $25  per  mile  per  year  for  repairs. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  December,  \()12,  before  an  audience  of 
engineers,  architects,  and  builders,  Mr.  Hines 
made  the  following  statement:  "With  more 
than  sixty  miles  of  concrete  road  in  Wayne 
County,  some  of  it  in  its  fourth  year,  we  have 
spent  less  than  $300  on  its  surface  for  mainte- 
nance, and  this  is  what  makes  this  type  of  road 
the  cheapest  of  all  good  roads." 

FOREST  NOTES 

Among  the  recent  notes  sent  out  by  the 
Forest  Service  are  these: 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  waste  from 
dogwood  shuttle-blocks  can  profitably  be  made 
into  handles  for  steel  knives  and  forks. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  forest  fires  seldom 
travel  more  than  two  or  three  miles  an  hour. 
Even  in  extreme  cases  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  burn  at  a  rate  of  more  than  six  to  ten  miles 
an  hour. 

Uncle  Sam's  forest  rangers  require  that  per- 
manent camp  sites  within  the  forests  shall  be 
kept  in  sanitary  condition.  The  ubiquitous  tin 
can  must  be  buried  and  waste  paper  burned 
when  a  camp  is  left. 

More  than  3,000  small  logging  operators  now 
buy  National  forest  timber;  at  least  25,000  per- 
sons—settlers, miners,  stockmen,  and  others — 
obtain  timber  from  Uncle  Sam's  big  wood  lot 
for  their  own  use  free  of  charge. 

A.  SEARCH    FOR   FRIENDLY  BUGS 

"  Bug  eat  bug  "  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
modern  scientific  farmer.  Mr.  Guy  E.  Mitchell, 
in  the  "Technical  World  Magazine,''  thus  tells 
how  it  is  proposed  to  fight  the  greatest  enemy 
of  citrus-growers : 

Another  friendly  bug  is  about  to  be  imported 
"  duty  free  "  by  our  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  orange  industry  from  the 
ravages  of  a  pest,  the  citrus  white  rly.  The  new 
importation  is  a  ladybug. 

The  orange  and  lemon  white  fly,  a  small, 
insignificant-appearing  insect,  has  caused  mill- 
ions of  dollars  of  loss  to  citrus-growers  in 
Florida  and  other  Gulf  States,  while  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  are  in  terror  lest  it  spread  from 
the  localities  where  it  has  gained  a  foothold. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  by 
individuals  during  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  in  attempting  to  eradicate  or  control  this 
pest.  However,  their  efforts  have  met  with 
only  partial  success.  The  latest  and  most  inter- 
esting attempt  to  combat  this  real  enemy  of  the 
United  States  is  the  search  which  has  been 
instituted  throughout  the  Orient  to  discover 
and  import  a  natural  enemy,  an  insect  which 


will  prey  upon  the  white  fly  and  keep  it  within 
bounds.  This  friendly  bug  has  been  found  ;  it  is 
none  other  than  a  cousin  of  the  ladybug,  and  it 
only  remains  to  import  the  tiny  madam  and 
turn  her  and  her  voracious  children  loose  upon 
the  wicked  fly. 

The  determination  to  search  for  a  natural 
enemy  of  the  white  fly  was  arrived  at  only 
after  field  tests  and  spraying  experiments  for 
its  control  had  failed.  After  visiting  Spain, 
Italy,  Ceylon,  India,  China,  and  the  East  Indies, 
the  searcher  found  the  citrus  white  fly  in  India 
and  China  infesting  orange  trees,  but  kept 
entirely  in  check  by  its  natural  enemy,  Madam 
Cryptoenatha  Flavescoiia,  a  modest  ladybug 
who  delights  in  chewing  up  the  young  of 
the  white  fly.  She  was  assisted  by  Master 
Prospaltella  Lahorensis,  an  internal  parasite 
who  is  extremely  fond  of  the  juicy  insides  of 
the  white  fly.  Working  together  in  complete 
harmony,  these  two  nice  bugs  make  the  exist- 
ence of  the  white  fly  so  entirely  miserable  that 
he  has  no  terrors  at  all  for  the  orange  and  lemon 
growers  of  the  Oriental  countries  where  he  ekes 
out  a  precarious  existence. 

PILE-DRIVING  WITH  DYNAMITE 

A  new  type  of  concrete  pile,  which  would 
seem  to  have  little  merit  except  the  novel  way 
in  which  it  is  planted  by  explosive  force,  has 
been  put  on  the  market  by  the  Siegwart  Com- 
pany, of  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  The  new  pile 
utilizes  the  bulged  bottom  principle  common  to 
several  patented  piles,  but  is  novel  in  that  the 
enlarged  base  is  formed  by  the  use  of  explo- 
sives. The  process  of  making  the  pile  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

An  iron  tube  containing  a  wooden  pile  with 
an  iron  point  and  a  device  at  the  upper  end  for 
deadening  the  blows  of  the  pile-driver  is  driven 
into  the  ground.  The  wooden  pile  is  then  re- 
moved and  the  cartridge,  provided  with  an  elec- 
trical detonator,  is  fixed  in  position  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  and  the  tube  is  filled  with  wet  con- 
crete, a  little  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  outside  the  tube.  The  iron  tube  is  then 
drawn  up  some  feet  to  prevent  its  end  from  being 
shattered  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  After 
the  detonation  the  concrete  sinks  downwards, 
filling  up  the  space  hollowed  out  by  the  explo- 
sion. Finally  the  tube  is  little  by  little  filled 
with  more  concrete,  and  is  drawn  up  gradually 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  concrete  is  filled  into  it. 

After  the  completion  of  this  process,  and  after 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  harden- 
ing of  the  concrete,  there  is  in  position  in  the 
ground  a  pile  with  a  base  of  greater  lateral 
diameter  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  any 
other  means.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the 
action  of  the  gas  formed  by  explosion,  these 
piles  will  give  the  best  possible  results  in  com- 
pressing the  earth.  In  fact,  one  pile  on  this 
system  serves  the  purpose  of  several  piles  on 
any  other  system,  thus  insuring  a  great  economy. 
By  using  cartridges  of  greater  or  less  strength 
the  size  of  the  excavation  made  by  the  gas  is 
controlled  at  will ;  by  the  use  of  a  cartridge  600 
to  700  grams  in  weight  there  is,  for  instance, 
made  a  spherical  hollowr  of  3  to  4  feet  in  diame- 
ter, according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground  ma- 
terial.— Eiigineeiing  News. 
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A  curious  feature  of  the  fire  that  devastated 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  recently,  was,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  despatches,  the  fact  that  the 
bath-houses  which  administer  the  water  that 
has  made  the  city  famous  were  almost  all  un- 
harmed. The  city's  most  substantial  asset, 
therefore,  remains,  and  a  new  and  better-built 
town  will  doubtless  rise  from  its  ashes. 

"  A  Woman,"  writing  to  one  of  the  papers 
about  the  Wallingford  railway  wreck,  suggests 
that  one  or  two  empty  wooden  cars  be  put  at 
the  end  of  each  train  to  act  as  a  buffer  when  the 
inevitable  crash  comes.  The  suggestion  is  made 
seriously,  but  its  impracticability  brings  to  mind 
the  proposal  of  the  other  woman  who  asked  the 
conductor  what  part  of  the  train  was  the  most 
dangerous.  "  The  rear  car,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Then  why  not  leave  it  off?" 

The  New  York  City  Directory  for  1913  con- 
tains approximately  580,000  names,  as  against 
569,000  last  year.  Chicago's  new  Directory  is 
reported  to  contain  nearly  1,000,000  names,  an 
increase  of  62,000.  New  York's  Directory, 
however,  is  for  only  two  of  the  five  boroughs 
of  which  the  city  is  composed. 

The  common  belief  that  the  shark  must  turn 
on  his  back  before  he  can  bite  his  foe  is  contro- 
verted by  a  writer  in  the  "  Wide  World  Maga- 
zine." The  shark  may  occasionally  assume  this 
attitude  in  eating  from  a  piece  of  meat  sus- 
pended from  a  line,  the  writer  says,  but  "to 
regard  this  as  characteristic  is  as  unreasonable 
as  to  class  similarly  the  antics  of  a  man  trying 
to  take  a  bite  from  an  apple  on  a  string  at  a 
Hallowe'en  party."  Writers  and  illustrators  of 
shark  stories  please  take  notice. 

"  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  again,  and  will 
repeat  it  till  there's  no  more  breath  left  to  say 
it,  that  the  man  or  woman  who  works  with 
actual  hands  on  vital  labor,  and  still  keeps  a 
keen,  clear  mind  and  a  taste  for  what  is  good  in 
life,  morals,  the  arts,  politics,  and  literature,  is 
just  a  notch  higher  in  development  than  the  man 
or  woman  who,  being  broadly  intelligent,  even 
greatly  accomplished,  still  does  not  perform 
manual  labor."  This  is  not  an  extract  from 
Tolstoy,  but  from  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal." 
Ladies  who  have  ears  to  hear  this,  let  them  hear. 

The  Legislature  of  Iowa  at  its  last  session 
provided  for  trade  school  engineering  courses 
at  the  State  college  at  Ames.  These  courses, 
which  will  fit  pupils  for  practical  work  in 
cement  products,  road-making,  power  plants, 
and  the  application  of  electricity,  will  be  open 
to  any  young  man  with  a  common-school  edu- 
cation. 

Brethren,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  River 
Brethren — who  shall  decide  as  to  their  status 
among  the  Dunkards?  A  subscriber  writes  to 
correct  a  statement  made  in  The  Outlook  of 


August  30  by  a  correspondent  who  wished  to 
correct  a  statement  made  in  the  "  Christian 
Register"  as  to  the  Dunkards  of  Lordsburg, 
California.  Our  latest  correspondent  says  that 
the  River  Brethren  are  not  Dunkards  at  all, 
but  Mennonites.  The  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
he  adds,  which  is  a  Dunkard  sect,  does  have 
paid  ministers,  contrary  to  the  impression  of 
our  first  correspondent. 

In  winning  the  amateur  championship  of  the 
United  States  in  golf  at  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  on  September  6,  J.  D.  Travers  provided 
an  illustration  of  that  characteristic  of  the  game 
that  renders  it  particularly  alluring — the  occa- 
sional "close  call"  that  comes  even  to  the  expert. 
Those  who  participate  in  the  "  match  play"  of 
this  tournament  are  confined  to  the  thirty-two 
players  who  survive  a  preliminary  test  of  "  medal 
play."  In  the  medal  play  Mr.  Travers  barely 
succeeded  in  qualifying,  being  saved  only  by  a 
single  stroke.  There  was  some  little  defect  in 
his  play ;  this  he  speedily  corrected,  and  then 
proceeded  to  defeat  all  his  opponents. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  writes 
in  the  "General  Federation  Magazine"'  that 
instruction  in  home  economics  has  been  heartily 
welcomed  in  the  island,  and  that  the  Legislature 
has  made  an  appropriation  for  extension  work 
of  this  character  during  the  next  school  year. 

Oscar  Hammerstein,  the  well-known  operatic 
impresario,  is,  says  the  "  Dramatic  Mirror," 
slowly  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  which 
has  disarranged  his  plans  as  to  his  new  East 
Side  opera-house.  His  illness  has  resulted,  says 
the  "  Mirror,"  in  his  employing  a  typist,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  amazing  career,  "  though  Oscar 
still  writes  the  majority  of  his  letters  with  his 
own  hand." 

The  get-together  idea  in  industrialism  was 
happily  illustrated  recently  when  the  Omaha 
Typographical  Union  invited  two  employing 
printers  to  attend  one  of  its  meetings  and  ad- 
dress its  members.  Employers  are  by  no  means 
all  "  exploiters,"  and  if  they  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity occasionally  to  present  some  of  their 
problems  to  their  workmen  nothing  but  good  can 
result.  In  this  case  the  problem  discussed  was 
the  "  cost  system." 

Has  the  digestion  of  Americans  improved 
since  the  days  when  we  were  warned  that  we 
were  becoming  a  nation  of  dyspeptics  ?  Recipes 
such  as  this,  which  we  find  in  an  exchange, 
would  in  former  days  have  been  taboo,  but 
now  nobody-seems  to  object  to  such  combina- 
tions: "  Split  bananas  in  two  lengthwise  :  spread 
thick  jam,  jelly,  or  preserves  between  the  slices 
like  a  sandwich  :  pour  over  a  custard  sauce  and 
pile  a  heap  of  whipped  cream  or  meringue  on 
top  :  sprinkle  chopped  nuts,  grated  cocoanut  or 
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chocolate  or  candied  cherries  over  it.1'  This 
reads  well,  but  dyspeptics,  if  there  are  any  left, 
had  better  beware  ! 

A  French  physician  regards  as  "a  trouble- 
some legend  "  the  belief  that  modern  bullets 
inflict  less  serious  wounds  than  the  balls  or 
slugs  of  our  ancestors.  Severe  wounds,  he 
maintains,  are  now  much  more  frequent  than  of 
old,  though  really  slight  wounds  heal  more 
quickly.  There  is,  he  says,  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  mortal  to  non-mortal  wounds  :  thus, 
in  the  Franco-German  War  the  Germans  lost 
10  men  killed  to  every  58  wounded,  while  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese  lost  10  men 
killed  to  every  37  wounded. 

"  Near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  ridges 
in  the  wilds  of  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania, " 
says  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  "  is  a  growth  of 
huckleberry  bushes,  covering  an  acre  or  so,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  white.  So  far  as  is  known, 
there  is  but  one  other  place  that  produces 
white  huckleberries— a  similar  area  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey. "  White  strawberries,  and, 
we  believe,  white  blackberries,  are  occasionally 
found  growing  wild — sports  of  nature  somewhat 
akin  to  albinos  in  the  human  race. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  is  credited  with 
the  story  of  a  curate  who,  preaching  about  Zac- 
chaeus,  said  that  the  tree  he  got  up  represented 
"the  Church."  Next  day  one  of  his  hearers 
said,  "  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  sermon 
yesterday  :  I  was  listeniiv  very  attentive  for 
what  you  didn't  say."  "  Oh,  and  what  might 
the  application  be  that  has  occurred  to  you  ?" 
"  Why.vZacchasus  had  to  come  down  out  of  that 
tree  before  he  could  go  with  the  Lord." 

A  New  York  playwright,  dissatisfied  with  the 
reception  of  his  latest  play  by  the  newspaper 
critics,  advertises  that  he  will  give  back  the 
money  of  any  spectator  who  does  not  like  his 
play.  Further,  he  says,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to 
entertain  as  my  guest  any  theater-goer  who  feels 
reluctant  to  pay  for  a  ticket."  Could  anything 
be  fairer?  Now  if  the  play  only  had  a  some- 
what less  mushy  title  than  "  Kiss  Me  Quick  *'  ! 

At  the  recent  Convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Engineers  Mr.  F.  M.  Gris- 
wold,  General  Insurance  Inspector  of  New 
York,  said  :  "  Instead  of  sympathizing  with  one 
who  has  had  a  fire  the  public  should  hold  him 
personally  responsible  until  he  proves  himself 
innocent  of  any  blame.  That  is  the  system  in 
Europe,  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  few  fires 
which  can  be  traced  to  firebugs." 

That  early  voyager  who  named  the  greatest 
of  rivers  the  Amazon  has  a  tardy  vindication 
in  the  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice, 
F.R.G.S.,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Rice,  in  ascending 
some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River, 
found  communities  almost  wholly  composed  of 
women,  who  are  said  to  live  alone  for  long 
periods.    At  stated  times  men  are  permitted  to 


visit  them,  but  ordinarily  they  dwell  apart,  like 

the  Amazons  of  tradition. 

Why  do  ladies  invariably  take  off  their  rings 
in  hotel  lavatories  and  lay  them  on  the  wash- 
stand  while  they  wash  their  hands — and  then 
go  off  and  forget  them  ?  The  latest  instance  of 
this  feminine  practice  to  get  into  the  newspapers 
concerns  the  loss,  in  a  New  York  hotel,  of  a 
ring  valued  at  $20,000.  Why  doesn't  some  one 
invent  a  ring-holder,  to  be  attached  to  the  dress, 
that  would  checkmate  this  expensive  habit  ? 

Pensacola,  Florida,  it  is  stated,  now  has  more 
miles  of  paved  streets  and  sidewalks  than  any 
other  city  of  its  size  in  the  South.  During  the 
past  three  years  its  citizens  have  taxed  them- 
selves $100  per  capita  for  municipal  improve- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  temporarily  re- 
leased from  Holloway  Jail — on  what  should  be 
called,  we  suppose,  "  cat  and  mouse  "  parole, 
though  in  former  days  such  released  prisoners 
were  said  to  be  out  on  "  ticket  of  leave  " — is  to 
visit  America  next  month— if  the  immigration 
authorities  permit  her  landing.  She  was  serv- 
ing a  three  years'  sentence  for  conspiracy. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  according  to  his  recent 
biographer  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  was  the  most 
procrastinating  of  artists.  "  Now  and  then  he 
allowed  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to 
elapse  between  the  first  and  last  touches  on  a 
portrait.  It  must  have  been  trying  to  the  most 
long-suffering  to  have  their  portraits  put  aside 
for  years,  after  the  first  sitting — and  the  first 
payment !— only  to  be  taken  up  again,  in  many 
cases,  after  the  sitters  had  grown  from  youth  to 
middle  age."  The  great  popularity  of  the 
painter,  however,  and  his  imperturbability  as  to 
hostile  criticism,  forced  the  victims  of  these 
delays  to  suffer  with  resignation. 

The  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin,  in 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  opinion,  in  an  aside 
about  the  value  of  art  collections  to  a  great  city, 
has  been  raised  by  Dr.  Bode  "from  the  third 
to  the  first  rank  among  European  galleries." 

Women  cab-drivers  in  Paris  are  not  so  popu- 
lar now  as  they  were  some  years  ago,  when 
there  were  about  one  hundred  in  all ;  there  are 
said  now  to  be  not  more  than  half  a  dozen. 
Probably  the  difficulty  of  driving  a  cab  through 
the  ruck  of  vehicles  that  always  fills  the  streets 
of  Paris  has  influenced  the  public  in  favor  of 
the  masculine  Jehu. 

Anew  gem  recently  discovered  in  the  German 
African  colonies  has  been  named  heliodore. 
It  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  Emperor 
William,  and  may  become  fashionable  through 
royal  patronage  if  not  by  reason  of  its  own 
merits.  The  peculiarity  of  the  stone  is  that  it 
changes  its  color,  like  the  chameleon,  with  its 
environment — being  a  golden  yellow  by  day  and 
green  in  artificial  light. 
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,    Before  the  High  Court 

bany  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  began  the  trial  of  William  Sulzer, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
charges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  Court  as  organized  consisted  of  fifty- 
seven  members  (forty-eight  Senators  and 
nine  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals),  with 
Chief  Judge  Edgar  M.  Cullen  presiding. 
Thirty-nine  votes  are,  accordingly,  necessary 
for  conviction,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
change  in  this  number  by  the  admission 
of  a  Senator  or  a  Judge  absent  at  the  first 
session.  The  defense's  contention  that  Sena- 
tors who  framed  and  expressed  their  belief 
in  the  charges  are  not  eligible  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment thereon  has  been  rejected  by  the  High 
Court  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Another  conten- 
tion was  that  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
who  were  not  elected  as  such,  but  designated 
from  the  Supreme  Court  bench  to  serve  on 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  should  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Court.  Judge  Cullen's 
opinion  that  this  contention  was  groundless 
was  readily  accepted  by  both  sides.  The 
eight  charges  against  Governor  Sulzer,  sum- 
marized in  the  briefest  way,  are,  that  he  filed 
a  false  statement  and  affidavit  as  to  his  cam- 
paign receipts  and  expenses,  knowing  them 
to  be  untrue ;  that  by  bribes,  threats,  dis- 
suasion, and  deceit  he  prevented  witnesses 
from  testifying  before  the  Legislature's  in- 
vestigating committee;  that  he  applied  cam- 
paign contributions  to  his  own  use  and  in 
part  to  stock  speculation  ;  that  he  wrongly 
used  his  power  as  Governor  to  affect  the 
votes  or  political  action  of  public  officers, 
and  even  to  affect  stock  prices  by  first 
pressing  and  then  withdrawing  support  for 
certain  legislation.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant preliminary  points  to  be  decided  by  the 
High  Court  will  be  how  far,  if  at  all,  these 
charges  relate  to  acts  done  before  Mr.  Sulzer 
became  Governor,  and,  if  there  are  such 
charges,  how  far  as  to  them  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  High  Court  extends.  A  brief  on  this 
point  drawn  up  by  the  prosecuting  managers 
declares,  as  to  a  political  candidate : 

He  is  certainly  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
law  from  the  moment  he  is  nominated.  By  this 
corrupt  practices  legislation  the  position  of  a 
candidate  is  legally  indissolubly  linked  with  that 
of  the  official.  It  is  as  much  required  that  he 
shall  make  this  statement  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  him  and  the  expenditures  as  it  is 
required  that  he  shall  take  the  official  oath  as 
Governor  when  inaugurated.  The  one  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  other,  and  one  is  as  posi- 
tive a  direction  as  is  the  other. 

The  making  of  a  false  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  is  just  as  much  a  violation  of 
duty  and  the  commission  of  a  crime  as  is  the 
violation  of  the  official  oath  taken  on  induction 
into  office.  He  who  deliberately  fills  out  a  false 
statement  in  November  is  not  fitted,  nor  fit,  for 
public  office  in  January  ;  he  who  commits  lar- 
ceny in  October  may  not  be  intrusted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  high  office  three  months  later. 

But,  the  argument  continues,  impeachment 
is  a  concurrent  method  of  prosecution  with 
indictment,  and  all  reason  and  public  interest 
require  that  an  ill-doing  Governor  should  be 
impeached  instantly,  so  that  he  may  not, 
pending  ordinary  indictment  and  prosecution, 
exercise  his  office  and  even  conceivably 
appoint  the  very  judges  who  might  try  him  on 
indictment. 


Big  Tim 


m 


For  nearly  two  weeks  the  body  of 


a  man  whose  face  was  probably 
familiar  to  more  people  on  the  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  than  any  other  man  in  the 
city  lay  unrecognized  in  one  of  the  city 
morgues.  By  the  merest  chance  it  was  dis- 
covered that  it  was  Big  Tim  Sullivan,  who 
had  been  wandering  in  a  railway  yard  and 
had  been  killed  by  a  locomotive.  If  a  certain 
policeman  had  not  happened  to  pass  by  the 
body,  it  would  probably  have  found  burial  in 
the  Potter's  Field,  and  the  end  of  Big  Tim's 
life  would  have  been  forever  a  mystery.  As 
it  was,  his  burial  was  accompanied  with  the 
ceremony  that  one  associates  with  a  great 
public  man.    At  his  funeral  there  were  pres- 
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ent  six  United  States  Senators  and  many 
others  in  high  station.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  present,  taking 
precedence  of  judges  and  Senators,  was  the 
Boss  of  Tammany  Hall.  Timothy  I).  Sulli- 
van was  a  feudal  lord.  The  basis  of  his 
lordship  differed  from  that  which  underlay 
the  feudal  powers  of  the  mediaeval  baron  in 
that  it  rested,  not  upon  the  possession  of 
land,  but  upon  political  prominence.  Other- 
wise Big  Tim  was  as  truly  a  paramount  dis- 
poser as  if  he  had  been  possessor  of  a  castle 
and  numberless  acres  in  mediaeval  Europe. 
His  retainers  did  not,  it  is  true,  lend  to  him 
their  support  by  bearing  arms,  except  inci- 
dentally. The  command  of  gangs  of  ruffians 
was  a  useful  part,  perhaps,  of  his  control 
over  his  liege  retainers.  The  service  that 
his  followers  rendered  him  was  by  their 
votes.  And  in  return  he  was  a  gener- 
ous and  at  times  even  lavish  provider. 
Dispenser  of  bread  to  the  hungry  and  of 
shoes  and  clothing  to  the  ill  clad,  patron  of 
picnics  and  outings  from  which  mothers  and 
children  doubtless  derived  much  benefit, 
benefactor  of  individuals  who  came  to  him 
for  alms.  Big  Tim  was  undoubtedly  for  the 
most  part  a  kind  lord  and  master.  All 
that  he  asked  from  his  beneficiaries  in 
return  was  the  yielding  up  of  their  liberties. 
If  New  York  City  has  a  bad  eminence  as 
a  home  of  graft,  corruption,  industrial 
injustice,  and  plutocracy,  it  is  due  to  that 
feudalistic  system  of  which  Big  Tim  and 
his  retainers  furnished  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete and  wonderful  example.  Party  politics 
in  this  country  has  been  left  so  much  to  such 
as  he  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  and  long 
task  to  rid  the  land  of  what  might  be  called, 
in  paradoxical  phrase,  feudalistic  democracy. 
This  form  of  feudalism  is  giving  way.  We 
shall  probably  not  have  again  Big  Tim's 
equal  ;  but  it  is  only  as  those  who  desire  fair 
conditions  in  life  and  a  larger  measure  of 
social  justice  engage  also  in  warfare  against 
this  feudalistic  system,  against  the  power  of 
the  boss  and  the  enslavement  of  the  voter, 
that  they  will  achieve  their  purpose. 

EJ 

_  ,  One  of  the  proposed  amend- 

Ihe   Government  A.    Vi  i 

and  Publicity  ments  to  the  General  De- 
ficiency Bill  now  before 
Congress  provides  that  "  no  money  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  used 
for  the  compensation  of  any  publicity  expert, 
unless  specifically  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose."   This  amendment  ought  not  to  be 


allowed  to  pass  by  being  slipped  through  un- 
noticed. This  is  a  case  in  which  Congress 
ought  to  be  self-restrained.  That  amend- 
ment is,  in  fact,  a  proposal  that  Congress 
shall  exercise  an  executive  function.  Every- 
body who  thinks  at  all  on  the  subject  will 
recognize  that  it  is  essential  that  a  demo- 
cratic Government  should  not  only  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  people's  will,  but  open  to 
the  people's  scrutiny ;  and,  moreover,  that 
what  it  does  should  not  be  concealed  be- 
hind technicalities  and  details,  but  should  be 
reported  in  terms  that  the  people  can  under- 
stand. Here,  for  example,  is  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  One  of  its  important  duties, 
if  not  its  chief  duty,  is  to  convey  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  information 
that  is  based  on  scientific  study  which  will  be 
of  practical  value  to  the  farmer.  How  shall 
this  information  be  conveyed  ?  Shall  it  be 
prepared  by  those  who  have  made  the  inves- 
tigation and  are  expert  in  research  ?  Or 
shall  it  be  prepared  by  those  who  are  spe- 
cially trained,  not  in  research,  but  in  writing  ? 
That  is  distinctly  an  executive  question. 
Congress  ought  to  appropriate  the  money 
necessary  to  secure  the  information  and  to 
disseminate  it,  but  the  details  of  the  method 
of  securing  that  information  and  disseminat- 
ing it  Congress  should  leave  to  the  respon- 
sible executive  officials. 

B 

For  a  year  and 
The  Commission  Government  a  ^a]£  cj£„ 

of  a  Canadian  City  c     0i      t  i_ 

of     St.  Jonn, 

Xew  Brunswick,  has  been  governed  by  four 
Commissioners  and  a  Mayor.  Neither  over- 
whelming disaster,  as  was  the  case  in  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  nor  any  sudden  revelation  of 
deep-seated  corruption,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  some  other  American  cities,  was  the  cause 
of  the  adoption  of  this  most  modern  form  of 
city  government.  The  citizens  of  St.  John 
merely  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  too  many  cooks  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  municipal  broth — with  a  city 
council  of  seventeen  aldermen  it  was  too  dif- 
ficult a  proposition  to  separate  the  efficient 
from  the  inefficient,  to  place  responsibility 
for  failure,  or  to  give  due  credit  for  good 
work.  Under  the  new  system  each  Com- 
missioner is  directly  responsible,  and  is  held 
accountable  for  a  particular  department.  The 
Mayor,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  is 
given  control  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Public  Affairs.  The  Commissioners, 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years  each,  divide 
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among  themselves,  according  to  their  individ- 
ual training  or  inclination,  the  remaining 
departments  of  Public  Safety,  Public  Works, 
Water  and  Sewage,  and  Harbors  and  Public 
Lands.  Under  these  various  Commissioners 
are  the  non- elective  heads  of  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  city  government,  each  one 
directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner 
to  whom  he  owes  his  appointment,  but 
each  one  with  full  power  of  suspension 
and  dismissal  over  his  own  subordinates. 
Candidates  for  the  office  of  Mayor  or  Com- 
missioner are  nominated  by  petition,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  party  organization. 
If  there  are  more  than  two  candidates  for 
any  office,  a  primary  election  is  held  and  all 
but  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  are  eliminated  from  the  race. 
The  new  charter  of  St.  John  makes  ample 
provision  for  the  recall  of  unsatisfactory  offi- 
cials, and  provides  machinery  for  the  opera- 
tion of  both  the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 
Apparently  the  citizens  of  St.  John  are  not 
so  instinctively  fearful  of  their  own  judgment 
as  those  Americans  who  profess  to  see  in 
any  mention  of  the  recall  or  the  referendum 
an  invitation  to  substitute  "  mob  rule  "  for 
law  and  order.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  after 
so  short  a  trial,  St.  John's  venture  in  central- 
ized authority  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Already  there  has  been  a  tremendous  im- 
provement made  in  the  condition  of  at  least 
her  main  streets.  A  better  method  of  assess- 
ment for  local  improvements  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced.  The  entire  system  of 
water  mains  is  being  modernized,  and,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Har- 
bors and  Public  Lands,  provision  is  being 
made  for  that  increasingly  great  amount  of 
traffic  from  the  Far  West  which  finds  at  St. 
John  a  deep  and  ice-free  port  of  shipment. 
The  old  form  of  American  city  charter,  with  its 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  constructed 
after  the  Federal  analogy,  was  based  on  the 
adage,  "  Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket."  The  commission  form,  toward 
which  our  cities  are  slowly  but  surely  turn- 
ing, is  based  on  the  injunction,  "  Put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket,  and  then  keep  your  eye 
on  that  basket !" 

B 

„         ,  ,    Not  the  least  interest- 

rarmers    Wives  and     .  r  ,  , 

Rural  Problems         in£  newS  of  last  week 
came  from  Washing- 
ton, but  it  relates  not  to  currency  reform,  the 
Mexican  situation,  or  to  any  of  the  several 
subjects  that  are  now  providing  from  the 


capital  what  the  newspapers  consider  "good 
copy."  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston, 
according  to  despatches,  has  written  to  fifty 
thousand  farmers'  wives  the  country  over 
requesting  their  co-operation  with  his  I  >e- 
partment,  and  inclosing  stamped  envelopes 
in  which  the  women  are  asked  to  submit 
whatever  suggestions  they  care  to  make 
regarding  the  needs  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  The  women  may  give  their 
individual  opinions  or  they  may  discuss  the 
matter  in  their  social  organizations  or  church 
societies,  submitting  a  symposium  in  reply. 
Any  information  relating  to  the  problems  of 
rural  life  which  the  correspondents  think 
should  be  known  to  the  Department  will  be 
gladly  received  at  Washington.  It  has  been 
requested  that  all  replies  be  made  before 
November  15,  a  date  that  leaves  the  women 
ample  time  for  cogitation  after  the  rush  of 
harvesting  has  subsided.  Secretary  Hous- 
ton's letter  goes  to  about  a  score  of  the 
principal  farms  in  each  of  the  country's 
twenty-eight  hundred  counties,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  replies  will  bear  the  impress 
of  the  views  of  half  a  million  farm  women. 
The  Secretary  determined  upon  this  procedure, 
it  is  said,  after  receiving  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  needs  of  the 
portion  of  the  population  engaged  in  tilling 
the  soil,  in  which  the  writer  said  :  "  The  farm 
woman  has  been  the  most  neglected  factor  in 
the  rural  problem,  and  she  has  been  especially 
neglected  by  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture."  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
mapping  out  his  course,  has  ever  taken  into 
the  counsel  of  the  Government  the  farmer's 
wife  as  a  human  being  rather  than  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  farm — and  an  adjunct  very 
much  in  the  background  at  that — and  we  are 
glad  to  record  our  approval  of  Secretary 
Houston's  innovation.  If  the  farm  women 
respond  as  freely  as  we  believe  they  will,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  in  its 
possession  a  mass  of  information  that  should 
enable  the  Secretary  to  act  more  directly 
towards  the  needs  of  the  people. 


j y '  i  Y-*  i  Special  interest  attaches  for  two 
High  Food       ^  .  d  iu^:    «f  *k 

Prices       reasons  to  a  new  Bulletin  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics  about  retail  prices  of  food  articles. 

It  has  been  very  generally  said  that,  while 

prices  were  high  a  year  or  so  ago,  they  have 

since  declined.    The  Bulletin  shows  that  this 
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is  too  optimistic  a  view  of  the  situation. 
The  second  reason  why  this  Bulletin  has 
special  interest  just  now  is  that  it  brings  the 
story  of  high  prices  nearly  up  to  date,  and 
thus  it  will  afford  in  the  future  a  basis  of 
comparison  with  the  level  of  prices  reached 
after  the  new  Tariff  Bill  becomes  law  and 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time.  There 
are  those  who,  in  our  judgment,  lay  altogether 
too  much  stress  upon  the  influence  of  the 
tariff  on  general  prices,  who  as  ardent  Demo- 
crats are  apparently  regarding  the  proposed 
tariff  change  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of 
life.  The  time  will  come  before  long  when 
a  scientific  comparison  of  actual  figures  will 
test  that  contention.  The  record  of  this 
Bulletin  shows  the  actual  prices  for  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  same  months  in 
1912.  It  also  summarizes  retail  prices  from 
1900  to  1913.  The  general  comparison 
certainly  indicates  a  practically  continuous 
increase  in  food  prices  to  consumers.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  June  15,  1913.  with  the 
same  day  in  1912,  we  find  that  out  of  the 
fifteen  articles  for  which  prices  are  given 
eleven  have  advanced  and  four  declined. 
Among  the  articles  which  show  the  largest 
advance  in  price  are  bacon  (16.2  per  cent 
increase)  and  sirloin  steak  (9.8  per  cent 
increase).  The  four  food  articles  which 
declined  in  the  year  were  potatoes,  sugar, 
wheat  flour,  and  corn-meal.  But  when  the 
Bulletin  goes  on  to  compare  retail  prices 
of  necessary  food  products  as  they  were 
on  June  15,  1913,  with  the  average  prices 
for  the  same  period  from  1890  to  1900, 
it  appears  that  every  one  of  the  fifteen 
articles  except  sugar  is  higher  in  price. 
Thus  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  statistics 
given  that  in  the  middle  of  last  June  the 
prices  to  the  workman  for  the  things  actu- 
ally used  in  his  family  were  on  a  notice- 
ably higher  level  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  during  the  last  twenty-three  and  a  half 
years,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  month 
of  November,  1912,  when  the  average  was 
slightly  higher.  The  compilers  of  this  Bulletin 
gave  actual  prices  from  retail  dealers  in  six 
important  Eastern  cities,  obtained  by  special 
agents  for  this  purpose.  We  need  not 
point  out  that  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  level  of  food  prices  in  estimating 
the  value  of  wages  and  in  dealing  intel- 
ligently with  the  cost  of  living  problem 
as  it  applies  to  those  who  have  small 
incomes. 


When  the  citizens  of 

c+The^"ternational  ,    two  countries  are  on 
btudent  Congress  and     r  ■  , 
World  Peace  friendly  terms,  war  be- 

tween those  two  na- 
tions is  practically  impossible.  If  every 
American  had  been  possessed  of  a  friend  in 
Spain  in  the  spring  of  1898,  the  issues  that 
were  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  could  hardly  have 
reached  an  acute  stage ;  and  if  to-day  every 
resident  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  a  subject  of  the  Mikado,  talk  of 
war  between  this  Nation  and  Japan  would 
sound  absurd.  More  effective  than  all  Qiscus- 
sion  of  disarmament  and  all  resolutions  of 
local  peace  societies  is  the  friendly  mingling 
of  the  men  of  different  nati  >ns ;  and  when 
these  men  are  potentially  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  their  peoples,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  members  of  the  eighth  International 
Congress  of  Students  who  were  banqueted  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  by  the  New 
York  Peace  Society  last  week,  such  interna- 
tional intercourse  gains  particular  value.  The 
seventy  or  more  young  men  at  the  dinner 
were  some  of  the  two  hundred  and  eight 
students  of  thirty  nationalities  who  had 
attended  the  business  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress at  Ithaca,  New  York,  from  August  29 
to  September  3.  The  International  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  or  11  Corda  Fratres," 
founded  at  Turin  in  November,  1898,  was 
born  of  the  same  spirit  that  brought  about 
the  first  Hague  Peace  Conference  the 
following  year.  The  object  of  the  Fed- 
eration is  to  unite  the  students  of  the 
world,  to  spread  among  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  international  relations 
and  give  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
international  peace.  Beginning  on  a  small 
scale,  the  Corda  Fratres  has  grown  until  it 
now  embraces  students  from  practically  every 
civilized  country,  who  take  back  from  the 
biennial  conferences  the  spirit  of  a  broad 
cosmopolitanism  which  is  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  "  the  universal  entente "  to- 
ward which  the  student  alliance  is  working. 
In  order  to  succeed,  any  movement  for  inter- 
national comity  must  appeal  to  the  average 
man  and  woman,  as  Mr.  N.  B.  Langdon- 
Davies,  of  Cambridge  University,  pointed  out 
at  the  New  York  banquet,  and  he  went  on  to 
show  that  as  yet  the  peace  movement  has 
not  succeeded  in  so  doing.  "  One  way  to 
win  the  sympathy  of  the  average  man  is  to 
appeal  to  his  imagination,"  said  Mr.  Lang- 
don-Davies,  "which  is  just  what  the  militarists 
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have  long  been  doing."  Such  affairs  as  these 
cosmopolitan  student  conferences  beget  the 
international  spirit,  out  of  which  international 
peace  must  come,  and  if  the  "  average  man  " 
can't  acquire  this  spirit  directly  he  may  per- 
haps get  it  indirectly  from  these  students, 
from  whose  ranks  we  may  expect  the  leaders 
of  men  and  the  molders  of  national  opinion 
in  the  next  generation. 


Child  Labor  for 


B 


The  National  Child  Labor 
Committee    believes  that, 


even  if  children  should  be 
prevented  from  working  for  the  benefit  of 
"  (grown-ups, "  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
work  for  each  other.  With  this  object  in  view 
the  Committee  has  issued  a  pamphlet  telling 
in  the  simplest  language  the  stories  of  the 
"  trapper"  and  ''breaker"  boys  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  the  ''doffer"  boys 
and  the  girl  spinners  of  the  Georgia  cotton 
mills,  and  the  "mold"  boys  who  work 
before  '  the  blistering  furnaces  in  our  glass 
factories.  This  admirable  pamphlet  is  graph- 
ically illustrated  with  photographs  of  actual 
children  at  actual  tasks.  That  children  can 
take  an  active  part  in  the  fight  to  benefit 
their  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  Arousing  their  interest 
in  the  army  of  child  laborers  enlisted  in  so 
many  of  our  industries  is  of  value  not  only 
for  whatever  direct  result  may  be  obtained, 
but  indirectly  for  its  effect  upon  the  children 
who  give  their  mites  to  the  cause.  Certainly 
no  effort  to  educate  the  next  generation  as 
to  the  inevitable  result  of  the  short-sighted 
sacrifice  of  the  greatest  of  our  natural  re- 
sources— our  children — can  be  regarded  as 
a  futile  endeavor.  Together  with  these 
excellent  and  happily  unsentimental  stories 
which  we  have  mentioned,  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains a  section  for  -'grown-ups."  This  sec- 
tion contains  a  vivid  account  of  the  long 
fight  which  has  been  made  for  better  laws 
governing  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.  As  The  Outlook  reported 
in  its  issue  of  August  30,  in  that  State  it  is 
still  legally  possible  for  a  ten-year-old  child 
to  be  employed  for  an  eleven-hour  day.  As 
Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  Secretary  for  the 
Southern  States  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, points  out,  when  adult  men  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  fight  for  and  to 
secure  an  eight-hour  day  in  so  many  occupa- 
tions, the  viciousness  of  an  eleven-hour  day 
for  ten-year-old  children  needs  no  comment. 


Probably  no  public  servant 
Thf,Firem^ns    's    more    urgently  needed, 

Memorial  ,  j  r  u- 

when  the  need  lor  him  arises, 
than  the  fireman  ;  and  probably  no  other 
serves  humanity  with  greater  gallantry  and  at 
greater  personal  peril.  Therefore  the  Fire- 
men's Monument  at  One  Hundredth  Street 
and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  is  a 
memorial  which  not  alone  the  ten  thousand 
people  who  were  present  at  the  unveiling 
ceremonies  on  September  5,  but  many 
additional  thousands,  will  regard  with  seri- 
ous and  genuine  feeling.  The  unveiling 
ceremonies  came  as  the  climax  of  the 
week's  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Engineers,  which  brought  to 
New  York  about  twelve  hundred  fire  chiefs 
from  all  parts  of  America,  as  well  as  from 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  who 
gathered  at  the  Grand  Gentral  Palace,  which 
was  filled  with  hundreds  of  types  of  fire 
apparatus  and  fire-prevention  appliances. 
The  discussions  held  at  the  Convention 
brought  to  light  the  alarming  prevalence 
of  arson  in  New  York  City.  A  touching 
feature  of  the  ceremonies  was  the  actual 
unveiling  of  the  memorial  by  a  group  of 
young  girls,  children  of  firemen  who  had  died 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Our  fire 
heroes  are  too  numerous  to  remember  by 
name,  and  the  memorial  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  it  helps  to  stimulate  in  the  citizens 
and  strangers  in  New  York  a  high  ideal  of 
service  on  behalf  of  others,  and  to 'keep  in 
mind  the  great  value  of  a  fire  protective 
system  to  any  big  city  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  that  system  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency,  and  also  if  it  reminds  a  commercial 
city  of  the  quiet  heroism  of  a  host  of  men 
whose  daily  work  is  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
The  suggestion  for  a  memorial  to  the  firemen 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  was  originally  made  by  the  late 
Bishop  Potter.  The  monument  is  a  votive 
tablet,  twenty-five  feet  long,  twenty  feet  high, 
and  eight  feet  deep,  resting  upon  a  high 
foundation  between  two  marble  groups  sym- 
bolizing Duty  and  Sacrifice.  On  the  easterly 
side  of  the  memorial  is  the  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion, composed  by  Royal  Cortissoz  :  "To  the 
Men  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  who  died  at  the  call  of  duty, 
soldiers  in  a  war  that  never  ends,  this  Memo- 
rial is  dedicated  by  the  people  of  a  grateful 
city."  And  on  the  other  side,  under  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  horse-drawn  fire-engine  on  its  way 
to  a  fire,  may  be  seen  this  simple  inscription : 
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"To  (lie  Heroic  Dead  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment." 

B 

,  _       .       Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  of  the 

Lloud-bcratchers  ,  n         f ,?     v  0 

well-known  firm  of  Carrere  & 

Hastings,  is  the  latest  architect  of  note  to 
submit  his  views  to  the  public  concerning  the 
sky-scraper  problem.  This  question,  in  Mr. 
Hastings's  opinion,  is  not  one  of  art  so 
much  as  of  sanitation.  American  architects, 
he  says,  make  a  mistake  if  they  present  their 
case  only  as  an  appeal  for  aesthetic  considera- 
tion and  for  a  city's  general  appearance. 
The  real  question,  as  he  and  we  believe,  is 
not,  Is  the  sky-scraper  beautiful  ?  but,  Is  it 
socially  advantageous  ?  The  sky-scraper,  or, 
as  the  Germans  have  it,  the  Wo/ken kratzer 
(cloud-scratcher),  has  been  developed  in  New 
York  City  more  than  elsewhere.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  no  comparison  can  really 
be  made  between  the  American  metropolis 
and  any  other  city  simply  because  the  lower 
end  of  New  York — the  real  sky-scraper 
region — is  only  a  diurnal  city,  nobody  living 
there  at  night  and  the  sky-scrapers  not  really 
interfering  with  domestic  comfort.  But  they 
do  !  Because  of  them,  as  Mr.  Hastings  says 
in  the  New  York  "Times,"  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  people  have  to  live  and  work  through 
the  day  with  artificial  light.  The  light  is  poor 
enough  now,  but  "  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  all  buildings  are  more  than  twenty-five 
stories  high  on  our  narrow  streets  ?"  Again, 
how  about  the  fair  deal  to  property-holders  ? 
"  If  I  own  a  lot  twenty-five  feet  wide  and 
my  neighbors  build  without  limit  in  height 
around  my  property,  this  property  becomes 
practically  worthless."  Mr.  Hastings  points 
out  that  the  experiences  of  European  cities 
have  led  to  their  restriction  of  the  height  of 
buildings ;  in  Paris,  for  instance,  the  front 
wall  of  all  buildings  on  a  street  under  twelve 
meters  wide  (a  meter  is  slightly  over  a  yard) 
must  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  street  plus 
six  meters.  We  may  not  be  able  to  approach 
the  uniformity  characteristic  of  European 
cities  ;  indeed,  that  would  hardly  be  desirable 
if  American  cities  are  to  symbolize  the  Ameri- 
can spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  going  to  exaggerated  extremes. 
To  sum  up,  in  order  to  secure  more  social 
justice,  those  who  wish  to  build  tall  towers 
should  pay  for  the  privilege.  Mr.  Hastings 
would  impose  a  progressive  tax  on  every 
building  now  erected  above  a  certain  height, 
for  each  story.  "  If  ten  stories  is  a  reason- 
able number  to  be  placed  on  a  lot  of  given 


size,  that  same  lot  should  be  taxed  on  double 
its  valuation  when  a  man  has  built  twenty 
stories  upon  it,  or  a  fractionally  increased  taxa- 
tion when  over  ten  and  under  twenty  stories." 
Such  a  tax  might  benefit  property-owners 
who  may  have  built  within  reason  as  to 
height,  because  the  city  could  afford  to  dimin- 
ish the  tax  on  their  property  while  increasing 
the  tax  on  the  tall  buildings. 

m<  *j%  *  id  j.  •  Newspaper  despatches 
The  Turks  Retain  * 

Adrianople  announce  that,  as  a  re- 

sult of  the  conference  at 
Constantinople  between  Bulgarian  and  Turk- 
ish delegates,  the  city  of  Adrianople  is  tc*be 
retained  by  Turkey.  Thus  ends  a  conflict 
which,  so  far  as  this  particular  city  is  con- 
cerned, began  almost  exactly  a  year  ago. 
Every  one  supposed  that  it  was  definitely 
settled  when,  in  the  war  of  the  Balkan  allies 
against  Turkey,  after  a  many  months'  siege, 
the  Bulgarians,  with  Servian  aid,  captured 
Adrianople,  together  with  most  of  the  Turk- 
ish province  of  Thrace.  But,  by  a  tragic 
fatuousness,  the  Bulgarian  Government  pro- 
ceeded to  make  war  upon  its  allies.  Of 
course  the  Bulgarians  had  no  idea  that 
their  army  would  be  pushed  back  to  Sofia, 
their  capital,  as  it  was  by  the  Servians, 
Greeks,  and  Rumanians.  This  gave  the 
Turks  an  opportunity  to  recapture  Adrian- 
ople. This  event  was  due  principally  to 
the  genius  and  energy  of  Enver  Bey.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Young  Turk  revolution  ;  he  had  taken  a 
principal  part  in  the  overthrow  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  ;  and  in  Tripoli  he  had  known 
how  to  gather  together  an  army  which  for 
nearly  a  year  had  stubbornly  contested  the 
Italian  invasion.  Returning  to  Constanti- 
nople, he  reversed  the  Kiamil  Cabinet, 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  Nazim  Pasha, 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  restored  the  Young 
Turks  to  power.  He  himself  took  command 
of  the  army.  When  it  was  announced  that 
the  Turkish  troops  had  actually  recaptured 
Adrianople,  many  refused  to  believe  the 
news.  But  it  was  true,  and  the  troops  are 
ready  to  defend  their  conquest  with  Moham- 
medan fanaticism.  Even  so,  most  critics 
refused  to  believe  that  the  European  Powers 
would  permit  Adrianople  to  remain  Turkish, 
but  would,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  hand 
it  back  to  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarians  themselves 
naturally  counted  on  this.  It  became  appar- 
ent, however,  that  the  European  Powers 
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were  not  in  accord.  Bulgaria  pays  the  pen- 
alty. It  is  impossible  to  withhold  sympathy 
from  her  in  her  loss  and  present  weakness, 
no  matter  how  much  she  brought  them  upon 
herself.  The  question  now  is  :  How  long 
a  period  of  time  will  elapse  before  she  is 
again  strong  enough  to  win  back  what  she 
has  lost  ? 

m 

.      One  of  the  results  of  the 
Woman  s  Work  in     T)  .,  , 

the  Balkans  Balkau  warS  18  that  man>r 

of  the  students  of  Con- 
stantinople College  are  unable  to  return  at 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn  semester  for  the 
scholastic  year.  The  college  is  also  well 
known  as  the  American  College  for  Girls.  Its 
students  number  more  than  three  hundred. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Balkans. 
They  represent  different  races  and  languages, 
and  the  language  barrier  prevents  the  races 
from  understanding  one  another.  In  the 
College  these  various  races  come  together 
on  a  common  basis  as  students  of  one  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  the  pure  and  in- 
spiring English  literature  does  much  to  break 
down  prejudices  and  antipathies  due  to  igno- 
rance. If  the  Balkan  States  are  ever  welded 
into  something  like  lasting  solidarity,  it  will 
be  because  two  institutions  on  the  Bospho- 
rus — Robert  College  and  Constantinople  Col- 
lege— have  taught  the  men  and  women  of 
the  peninsula  that  civilization  is  founded  on 
mutual  understanding.  Such  a  work  is  valua- 
ble enough  to  students,  whatever  their  later 
life  may  be.  But  such  a  lesson  has  a  double 
influence  when  a  large  proportion  of  gradu- 
ates, as  is  the  case  with  Constantinople  Col- 
lege, become  teachers.  For  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Balkan  races  is  enlightenment, 
and  education  of  the  mind  and  heart  is  essen- 
tial to  bring  about  enlightenment.  It  is  thus 
doubly  disheartening  to  learn,  as  we  have 
just  learned,  of  such  cases  as  these:  "Two 
fine  .girls,  who  would  be  seniors  this  year, 
daughters  of  Protestant  pastors  in  Bulgaria, 
write  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  money 
for  them  to  go  back  to  college,  as  the  war 
has  taken  everything."  "One  of  the  best 
students  in  the  junior  class,  who  should  by 
all  means  be  permitted  to  complete  her  course 
at  college,  writes  that  her  people  have  been 
so  far  reduced  in  circumstances  by  the  war 
that  her  father  cannot  in  any  way  find  the 
money  to  send  her  to  Constantinople  this 
year  or  even  the  '  next.  The  family  live  in 
Macedonia,  and  their  property  has  been  utterly 
devastated  by  the  passing  of  the  armies." 


Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  help  such  de- 
serving families  to  keep  their  daughters  in 
college.  Contributions  marked  u  Student 
Aid  "  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Susan  H.  Olm- 
stead,  Secretary  to  the  President  of  Constan- 
tinople College,  404  West  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City.  The  ap- 
peal should  meet  with  a  generous  response. 


'    .,    „  M.  £,mile  Boutroux,  it  is 

hmile  Boutroux  , 

announced,  is  again  com- 
ing to  America.  The  French  philosopher's 
previous  visit  was  in  1910,  when  he  lectured 
at  Harvard.  His  approaching  visit  is  con- 
nected with  the  new  Graduates  College  at 
Princeton  University,  which  he  will  attend  in 
company  with  the  German  philosopher  Alois 
Riehl,  recently  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  two  men  were  invited  not 
so  much  because  of  their  eminence  in 
philosophy  as  because  of  their  eminence 
as  authorities  on  residential  graduate  work. 
Preceding  the  dedication  of  the  Graduates 
College  M.  Boutroux  will  deliver  a  public 
lecture  on  "  Science  and  Culture."  He  is 
likely  to  speak  at  Princeton  and  elsewhere 
on  the  Paris  Ecole  Normale  and  the  Thiers 
Foundation,  with  which  he  has  long  been 
associated.  The  Fondation  Thiers  com- 
memorates that  great  statesman  and  Presi- 
dent of  France,  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers.  At 
the  outset  of  his  career  Thiers  was  handi- 
capped in  the  pursuit  of  learning  by  h'is  pov- 
erty. As  a  consequence,  he  always  showed 
a  special  sympathy  towards  students  who 
were  prevented  by  lack  of  money  from  pur- 
suing their  studies ;  indeed,  one  of  his  dreams 
was  to  found  a  society  to  help  such  students. 
But  he  died  without  being  0  able  to  realize 
his  dream.  His  widow  and  her  sister  took 
up  the  idea,  and  the  result  is  a  Foundation 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  statesman 
and  the  spirit  of  our  times.  The  Fondation 
Thiers  is  devoted  exclusively  to  original  re- 
search, and  has  already  accomplished  much. 
It  accommodates  fifteen  or  more  pensioners 
from  the  Ecole  Normale,  who  remain  three 
years  at  the  Fondation's  house  and  park 
near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  five  leaving  and 
five  entering  each  year.  As  M.  Boutroux 
has  been  the  efficient  President  of  the 
Fondation  Theirs,  he  is  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  He  is  of  course  equally 
well  known  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  as  the  intellectual  father,  so 
to  speak,  of  M.  Henri  Bergson,  who  visited 
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America  last  winter.  Like  M.  Bergson,  M. 
Boutroux  is  a  great  admirer  of  the,  late  Will- 
iam James,  and  helped  the  American's  Euro- 
pean reputation  by  writing  a  foreword  to  the 
French  translation  of  "  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience."  As  a  historian  and  critic  of 
philosophy  many  regard  M.  Boutroux  as 
having  no  superior.  Certainly  he  is  a  fore- 
most champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  as 
against  determinism  and  of  the  spiritual  as 
against  the  merely  material.  His  opinions 
are  expressed  with  remarkable  clearness, 
compactness,  and  cogency. 


Okakura  Kakuzo 


B 

The  recent  death  of  Oka- 
kura Kakuzo  removes  from 
the  world  a  figure  of  unusual  interest.  An 
uncompromising  foe  to  much  which  the 
younger  generation  of  his  countrymen  have 
accepted  in  the  name  of  progress,  this 
accomplished  scholar  made  it  his  task  to 
interpret  to  the  Western  world  the  art, 
tradition,  and  the  spirit  of  that  old  Japan 
which  we,  unconsciously  perhaps,  have  done 
so  much  to  destroy.  His  championship  of 
the  ancient  ideals  won  for  him  the  cordial 
dislike  of  many  Japanese.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Okakura  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on  Eastern 
art.  His  scholarship,  his  command  of  the 
English  language,  and  his  poetic  nature 
combined  to  aid  him  in  his  self-imposed 
labor  of  interpreting  to  alien  ears  the  subtle- 
ties of  his  own  high  civilization.  Belonging 
to  a  race  which  at  one  time  supported  over 
one  hundred  different  "  schools  "  of  flower 
arrangement,  it  must  have  been  no  easy  task 
to  express  the  ideas  underlying  such  refine- 
ment of  appreciation  for  the  instruction  of 
a  people  whose  feeling  for  the  details  of 
proportion  and  line  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  a  state  of  rudimentary  develop- 
ment. In  Okakura's  "  Book  of  Tea  "  there 
are  two  stories  of  the  great  "  tea  mas- 
ter "  Rikiu  which  will  perhaps  illustrate, 
without  need  of  comment,  both  his  deli- 
cacy of  spirit  and  his  nicety  of  expression. 
<l  Rikiu,"  writes  Okakura.  "  was  watching  his 
son  Shoan  as  he  swept  and  watered  the 
garden  path.  '  Not  clean  enough,'  said 
Rikiu,  when  Shoan  had  finished  his  task,  and 
bade  him  try  again.  After  a  weary  hour  the 
son  turned  to  Rikiu.  '  Father,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done.  The  steps  have  been 
washed  for  the  third  time,  the  stone  lanterns 
and  the  trees  are  well  sprinkled  with  water, 


moss  and  lichens  are  shining  with  a  fresh 
verdure  ;  not  a  twig,  not  a  leaf,  have  I  left 
on  the  ground.'  '  Voung  fool,'  chided  the 
tea  master,  '  that  is  not  the  way  a  garden 
path  should  be  swept!'  Saying  this,  Rikiu 
stepped  into  the  garden,  shook  a  tree,  and 
scattered  over  the  garden  gold  and  crimson 
leaves,  scraps  of  the  brocade  of  autumn. 
What  Rikiu  demanded  was  not  cleanliness 
alone,  but  the  beautiful  and  the  natural 
also.  .  .  .  Flower  stories  are  endless.  We 
shall  recount  but  one  more.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  morning-glory  was  as  yet  a  rare 
plant  with  us.  Rikiu  had  an  entire  garden 
planted  with  it,  which  he  cultivated  with 
assiduous  care.  The  fame  of  his  convolvuli 
reached  the  ear  of  the  Taiko,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  Rikiu  invited  him  to  a  morning  tea 
at  his  house.  On  the  appointed  day  Taiko 
walked  through  the  garden,  but  nowhere 
could  he  see  any  vestige  of  the  convolvulus. 
The  ground  had  been  leveled  and  strewn 
with  fine  pebbles  and  sand.  With  sullen 
anger  the  despot  entered  the  tea-room,  but  a 
sight  awaited  him  there  which  completely  re- 
stored his  humor.  On  the  tokonoma,  in  a  rare 
bronze  piece  of  Sung  workmanship,  lay  a  single 
morning-glory — the  queen  of  the  whole 
garden ! "  Okakura  Kakuzo  was  born  in  Fukui, 
Japan,  in  1862.  He  graduated  from  the 
Imperial  University  at  Tokyo  in  1880,  and  in 
1911  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Harvard  University.  From  1906  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  turn  adviser 
and  curator  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Department  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  was  the  author  of  "  The  Book  of 
Tea,"  1906;  "Ideals  of  the  Far  East," 
1904;  and  -'The  Awakening  of  Japan," 
1904. 

m 

Tr  The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Crosby 
Missionary  Greene,  who  died  in  Tokyo  on 
the  15th  of  the  present  month, 
was  not  only  one  of  the  foremost  missionaries 
in  the  Far  East,  but  was  also  one  of  the 
truest  representatives  of  the  American  spirit 
and  the  American  view  of  life.  At  a  time 
when  Japan  is  grossly  misrepresented  and 
misinterpreted  in  this  country,  both  as  a 
matter  of  ignorance  and  by  design,  and  when 
America  is  misrepresented  and  misinterpreted 
in  Japan,  the  death  of  a  man  who  under- 
stands both  civilizations,  respects  both,  and 
interprets  both  on  their  higher  levels  is  a  loss 
to  both  countries.    Dr.  Greene  was  born  in 
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Boston,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College, 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Rhode  Island  Cav- 
alry during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1869  went 
to  Japan  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board.  He  was  not  only  a  high-minded  but 
a  broad-minded  man,  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  sympathy  which  alone  qualify  the  man 
of  one  race  to  understand  another  race. 
He  identified  himself  with  the  Japanese, 
studied  profoundly  their  literature  and  relig- 
ion, and  kept  in  intimate  touch  with  them. 
He  became  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in 
Japan,  and  was  an  industrious  author  as  well. 
His  "  Chinese  New  Testament  Prepared  for 
Japanese  Readers  "  and  his  "  Course  of  Study 
for  Students  of  the  Japanese  Language  "  were 
fruits  of  his  scholarly  activity.  He  was  a 
very  important  member  of  the  committee 
engaged  in  revising  the  Japanese  New  Testa- 
ment, and  he  was  deeply  interested  in  every- 
thing which  contributed  not  only  to  the  relig- 
ious but  to  the  intellectual  and  political  life 
of  Japan.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  spirit  and 
of  very  clear  mind,  of  strong  convictions,  and 
of  very  pleasant  manners.  He  could  have 
been  transferred  at  any  moment  from  his 
position  as  missionary  to  that  of  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  and  he  could  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  both  positions  with 
equal  competency.  He  knew  the  New  East, 
of  which  Americans  are  still  so  largely  igno- 
rant ;  he  saw  its  possibilities,  and  he  served  it 
in  many  ways.  He  belonged  to  the  new  type 
of  men  of  international  mind  who  are  coming 
to -the  front. 

m 

It  is  the  custom  in  Mexico 

PrGSiMeLf  e6^3'8  that  Up°n  Mexico's  Indc" 
pendence  Day  the  Presi- 
dent should  send  a  special  Message  to  Con- 
gress. Naturally,  on  account  of  the  present 
strained  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  the  disturbed  conditions  of 
Mexico,  the  Message  of  the  Provisional  Presi- 
dent last  week  was  scrutinized  carefully  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  cleverly  worded 
document,  but  it  does  not  throw  very  clear 
light  on  the  future.  Its  greatest  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  fact  that  while  the  United  States 
declines  to  recognize  the  Huerta  Government 
twenty-six  other  nations  have  done  so,  and 
Huerta  adds  that  whatever  friction  may 
exist  with  the  United  States  is  "  luckily 
not  with  the  people  of  that  country." 
He  promises  that  the  election  for  Presi- 
dent shall  be  held  on  October  26,  as 
previously  announced,  but  makes  no  state- 


ment as  to  his  own  intentions  of  being  or 
not  being  a  candidate.  Nor  does  he  satis- 
factorily deal  with  the  fact  that  a  provision 
in  the  Mexican  Constitution  declares  that 
a  Presidential  election  should  not  be  held 
when  the  country  is  not  at  peace.  Presu- 
mably Huerta  argues  that  the  existing  insur- 
rections are  local  and  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  really  at  peace.  A  rather  peevish 
intimation  is  given  that  American  battle-ships 
will  not  be  welcome  in  Mexican  waters  after  the 
end  of  the  month.  Huerta  must  know  that 
our  Government  will  undoubtedly  exercise 
the  privilege  of  sending  its  war-ships  wher- 
ever there  seems  any  probability  that  they 
will  be  needed  for  the  protection  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  financial  condition  of  Mexico  is 
presented  in  this  document  in  a  surprisingly 
favorable  way,  but  the  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  despite  these  assertions  the  finan- 
cial condition  is  actually  a  wretched  one. 
Altogether,  the  Message  is  more  restrained 
in  manner  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  leaves  the  situation  practically  where  it 
was.  Later  the  announcement  was  made 
that  General  Felix  Diaz  will  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency. 

m 

The  leader  of  the  English 
Mrs.  Pankhurst's  militant  suffragists,  Mrs. 
Visit  to  America  ,■         -n     i  u 

Emmehne    Pankhurst,  is 

soon  to  sail  for  this  country.  She  proposes 
to  give  addresses  explaining  the  views  and 
purposes  which  she  and  her  followers  have 
supported  by  the  insensate  course  of  burning 
the  property  of  innocent  people  and  other- 
wise breaking  the  law.  So  far  as  regards 
her  main  contention,  that  women  in  England 
have  had  special  provocation  to  revolt  by 
repeated  wrongs,  one  can  only  say  that  the 
greater  the  provocation  the  stronger  the 
reason  for  sane  methods  and  the  weaker  the 
argument  for  criminal  conduct.  What  Mrs. 
Pankhurst's  reception  should  be  by  American 
suffragists  who  disapprove  of  her  methods 
but  admire  her  pluck  is  puzzling  them  a  little, 
and  one  plaintive  voice  has  been  raised  in 
remonstrance  against  her  raising  money  here 
and  carrying  it  off  to  England  for  illegitimate 
campaigning  when  so  much  is  needed  here 
for  non-militant  suffrage  work.  But  the 
main  commotion — wherever  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
is  there  is  commotion — is  over  the  reception 
our  immigration  authorities  will  give  Mrs. 
Pankhurst.  Technically  she  is  an  alien  re- 
leased from  jail  temporarily,  on  "  ticket  of 
leave,''  under  the  so-called  "  Cat  and  Mouse  " 
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Act.  Now,  our  alien  laws  allow  the  immi- 
gration officials  at  a  port,  as  New  York,  to 
examine  and  deport  any  alien  convicted  in  his 
or  her  own  country  for  an  offense  involving 
moral  turpitude.  Precisely  what  have  been 
the  charges  on  which  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  many 
convictions  have  been  had  is  not  stated  in  this 
discussion,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
maintained  that  such  a  thing  as  inciting  to 
arson,  if  proved,  can  on  any  moral  or  legal 
theory  known  to  man  be  declared  free  from 
the  taint  of  moral  turpitude.  In  response  to 
a  direct  question  from  Mrs.  Blatch,  of  the 
Women's  Political  Union,  Secretary  Wilson, 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  points  out  that 
the  Department  has  only  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  adds:  "If  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pank- 
hurst  seeks  admission  to  the  United  States, 
her  case  will  be  handled  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  any  other  alien  seeking  admission." 
This  is  all  very  well,  say  Mrs.  Pankhurst's 
friends,  but  what  does  it  mean  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  few  aliens  are  questioned — if  they 
come  first-class  ;  when  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was 
here  before,  in  1910  and  1911,  assurance 
was  given  in  advance  by  the  ]  )epartment  of 
Labor  that  she  could  enter  the  country ; 
Florence  Ward,  imprisoned  repeatedly  for 
destroying  property,  was  admitted  after  in- 
quiry ;  Russian  revolutionists  have  been 
admitted  time  and  time  again.  These  asser- 
tions will  raise  large  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  involve  much  more  than  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst :  What  is  a  political  offense  ?  Is  a 
criminal  conviction  always  a  bar  to  an  alien's 
entrance  ?  What  constitutes  moral  turpi- 
tude ?  Is  a  violent  "  suffragette  "  a  criminal, 
a  revolutionist,  or  a  lunatic  ? 

m 

Justice  to  ^ur  reac*ers  know  that  The 
m"S Hearst  Outlook  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  characteristic  political  or 
journalistic  methods  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  done  him  the  unintentional  injustice  of 
recently  misinterpreting  his  position  in  the 
municipal  campaign  in  New  York  City 
four  years  ago.  In  a  recent  article  in  these 
pages  a  writer  for  The  Outlook  said  :  "  Four 
years  ago  the  election  of  Mayor  Gaynor  by 
Tammany  and  independent  voters  was  made 
possible  by  the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Hearst,  who 
insisted  upon  himself  running  for  the  place, 
although  he  supported  the  rest  of  the  Fusion 
ticket,  which  was  successful."  The  Rev. 
John  P.  Peters,  of  this  city,  whose  reputation 


as  a  clergyman,  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  social 
reformer  gives  his  name  great  weight,  informs 
us  that  not  only  was  Mr.  Hearst  not  obsti- 
nate or  insistent  upon  running  for  Mayor  in 
1909,  but  that  he  had  no  intention  or  wish 
to  do  so  until,  when  it  became  clear  that  Mr. 
Bannard  (the  Fusion  nominee  for  Mayor) 
would  certainly  be  defeated  and  the  whole 
Fusion  ticket  would  be  defeated  with  him 
without  Mr.  Hearst's  help,  a  small  group  of 
citizens,  headed  by  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins, 
asked  him  to  run  on  an  independent  ticket, 
taking  the  Fusion  nominees  as  his  running 
mates.  Messrs.  Whitman,  Mitchel,  Pren- 
dergast,  McAneny,  and  the  rest  agreed  to 
run  on  Mr.  Hearst's  ticket,  and  thus  the 
main  body  of  the  Fusion  ticket  was  elected, 
although  it  proved  impossible  to  defeat  Mr. 
Gaynor.  This  bit  of  history,  which  seems 
to  have  been  generally  forgotten  during  the 
last  four  years,  has  been  pronounced  correct 
by  one  of  the  above-named  Fusion  officers 
of  the  present  city  government.  Dr.  Peters, 
who  knows  Mr.  Hearst's  attitude  in  this 
matter,  believes  that  he  made  a  sacrifice  of 
himself  for  the  public  good,  and  we  are  glad 
in  this  way  to  express  our  regret  that,  with 
every  endeavor  to  be  historically  correct,  we 
nevertheless  did  Mr.  Hearst  an  injustice. 

B 

_   ,    ...  t  So  much  State  legislation 

State  Aid  for  .  ,  ,  ,  °  ,  ... 
Widowed  Mothers  15  of  a  haphazard,  hit- 
or-miss  character,  put 
through  with  a  rush  in  the  turmoil  of  parti- 
san politics,  that  the  caution  displayed  by  the 
lawmakers  of  New  York  State  in  declining 
to  act  offhand,  but  instead  appointing  a 
non-partisan  commission  to  investigate  ths 
subject  of  home  assistance  for  widows  with 
dependent  children,  and  to  recommend  a 
model  law  providing  for  such  relief,  is  pecu- 
liarly refreshing.  Nothing  is  certain  in  poli- 
tics, but  there  is  now  every  probability  that  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  an  ade- 
quate law  on  this  subject  will  be  secured — an 
event  that  would  class  the  State  with  the 
eighteen  others  that  during  the  past  two 
years  have  adopted  such  legislation  in  re- 
sponse to  the  clamors  of  an  awakened  social 
conscience.  The  New  York  Commission, 
which  is  composed  of  three  Senators,  five 
Assemblymen,  and  seven  members  from  the 
ranks  of  private  life,  including  two  women, 
at  its  first  meeting  recently  elected  Assembly- 
man Aaron  J.  Levy  Chairman,  and  chose  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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State  Board  of  Charities,  to  direct  its  investi- 
gations, for  which  $15,000  was  appropriated 
by  the  creating  act.  The  Commission  is 
studying  the  laws  of  other  States,  and  pur- 
poses to  embody  their  best  features  in  the 
bill  to  be  framed.  Already  natural  differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  cropped  out ;  for  in- 
stance, some  of  the  members  of  the  body 
favor  the  granting  of  relief  even  to  widows  with 
only  one  dependent  child,  while  others  agree 
with  the  old  saw  that  t4  it's  a  poor  hen  that 
can't  scratch  for  one  chicken."  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  bill  to  be  drawn  up  will 
provide  that  the  disbursement  of  relief  be 
left  to  a  non-partisan  commission  of  experts, 
and  that  only  women  be  employed  as  investi- 
gators. The  exercise  of  charity  toward 
families  in  which  there  is  a  husband  and 
father  is  fraught  with  many  dangers,  the  most 
salient  being  the  danger  that  slothfulness 
upon  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  house  will 
be  encouraged ;  but  society  is  coming  to 
recognize  that  the  case  of  the  widow  with 
dependent  children  presents  no  such  draw- 
backs. Where  such  women  are  sound  men- 
tally and  morally,  is  it  not  more  desirable  that 
they  be  enabled  to  keep  intact  a  home  for 
their  children  than  that  the  latter  be  placed 
in  charitable  institutions  ? 


_    .  ,  _  Just  at  this  time,  when  the 

Si„ClatlhePSogurthS  South  is,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
saddle  at  Washington,  and 
Southern  interests  and  Southern  sentiment  are 
exercising  a  more  positive  and  more  powerful 
influence  upon  the  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Nation  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War,  something  more  than  academic 
interest  attaches  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress,  which  have 
just  been  published  in  permanent  form.  The 
Southern  Sociological  Congress  is  an  organi- 
zation called  into  being  by  Southern  white 
men  to  grapple  with  those  questions  which 
lie  close  at  the  heart  of  the  social  well-being 
of  that  section.  The  following  is  an  epitome 
of  the  programme  that  Congress  stands  for : 

The  abolition  of  convict  lease  and  contract 
systems. 

The  adoption  of  modern  principles  of  prison 
reform. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  juvenile 
courts  and  juvenile  reformatories. 

The  proper  care  and  treatment  of  defectives, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  epileptic,  and 
the  feeble-minded. 

The  recognition  of  the  relation  of  alcoholism 
to  disease,  to  crime,  to  pauperism,  and  to  vice, 


and  for  the  adoption  of  appropriate  preventive 
measures. 

The  adoption  of  uniform  laws  of  the  highest 
standards  concerning  marriage  and  divorce. 

The  abolition  of  child  labor  by  the  enactment 
of  the  uniform  Child  Labor  Law. 

The  enactment  of  school  attendance  laws, 
that  the  reproach  of  the  greatest  degree  of  illit- 
eracy may  be  removed  from  our  section. 

The  suppression  of  prostitution. 

The  solving  of  the  race  question  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  to  the  Negro  and  of  equal  justice  to 
both  races. 

The  closest  co-operation  between  the  Church 
and  all  social  agencies  for  the  securing  of  these 
results. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  during  April,  1912,  most 
of  its  expenses  being  provided  by  a  Southern 
white  woman,  Mrs.  Anna  Russell  Cole, 
who  has  established  an  endowment,  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense 
of  the  Congresses  in  the  future.  She  has 
been  supported  in  this  work  by  Southern 
Governors,  chief  among  whom  has  been  Gov- 
ernor Ben  W.  Hooper,  of  Tennessee  ;  and 
by  such  distinguished  ^Southerners  as  Dr. 
James  H.  Dillard,  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  and 
Slater  Fund  Boards,  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  of 
the  Slater  Fund  Board,  and  representatives 
of  advanced  Southern  thought.  The  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion for  four  days  last  April  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Ninety-six  speakers  were  on  the 
programme,  and  all  of  the  important  ad- 
dresses and  findings  of  the  Convention  have 
now  been  published  in  a  bound  volume  of  more 
than  five  hundred  pages,  entitled  "  The 
South  Mobilizing  for  Social  Service."  Gov- 
ernor William  H.  Mann,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, succeeds  Governor  B.  W.  Hooper,  of 
Tennessee,  as  President  of  the  Congress  ; 
Dr.  J.  E.  McCullough,  of  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, the  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  was  re- 
elected. Dr.  McCullough  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  movement  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  compilation  of  the  present 
volume  of  proceedings.  The  official  body 
is  made  up  of  strong  Southern  men  and 
women  who  are  seeking,  through  this  organi- 
zation, to  carry  through  the  programme  above 
mentioned. 

m 

...  ,     The  importance  of  this 

lhe  Significance  of      »j     .  ^  j 

the  Congress  Atlanta  meeting  and 
of  this  publication  of 
its  proceedings  consists  less  in  the  amount  of 
information  which  they  have  brought  to- 
gether in  regard  to  Southern  conditions  than 
in  what  they  have  accomplished  in  "  mobil- 
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izing  for  social  service,"  as  the  title  of  the 
volume  suggests,  the  best  intelligence  and 
the  most  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  South- 
ern people  upon  questions  of  social  politics. 
The  addresses  concern  such  questions  of 
special  importance  to  the  South  as  National 
efficiency,  child  labor,  prison  reform,  public 
health,  and  organized  charity,  which  now,  as 
never  before,  are  stirring  the  minds  of  South- 
ern people.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  race 
problem,  which  until  very  recently  has  been 
the  special  and  peculiar  preoccupation  of  the 
South,  bulks  large  in  all  these  discussions. 
In  fact,  the  world  has  here,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  an  opportunity  to  study  as  it 
really  is  the  attitude  of  the  better  element  in 
the  South  toward  the  Negro.  People  who 
have  gained  their  conception  of  the  South 
and  of  the  Negro  from  the  loud  and  loose 
statements  of  political  demagogues,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  reports  of  Southern 
lynchings,  on  the  other,  will  do  well  to  study 
the  sane  and  sanguine  utterances  in  this  vol- 
ume, which  have  been  taken  down  as  they 
came  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  men  who 
know  the  Negro  best  and  are  now  seeking 
with  earnest,  open  minds  to  assist  the  race  in 
its  struggle  for  better  things.  It  is  worth 
noting  in  this  connection  also  that  in  seek- 
ing methods  to  solve  the  so-called  Negro 
problem  the  Congress  has  wisely  foreseen 
the  necessity  of  calling  the  Negro  himself 
into  council.  More  and  more,  thoughtful 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  one  of 
the  most  important  allies  which  the  South 
has  in  its  struggle  for  better  things  is  the 
Negro,  who  has  discovered  that  the  best  way 
to  help  himself  is  to  help  his  race.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Sociological 
Congress  was  held  in  the  heart  of  the  South, 
both  white  and  colored  delegates  met  in  the 
same  room,  and  each  set  of  delegates  were 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves freely  and  frankly  on  all  questions  that 
came  before  the  Congress.  White  residents 
of  Atlanta,  as  well  as  delegates  from  outside, 
seemed  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
everything  agreeable  for  the  colored  dele- 
gates. We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  South,  of 
its  growth  in  manufactures  and  agricultural 
wealth  ;  but  here  is  a  volume  which  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  economic  well-being  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  spiritual  expansion.  Here 
is  the  proof  that  the  South  is  taking  its  right- 
ful position  in  the  march  cf  civilization  and 
progress. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
AND  THE  CHAUTAUQUA 
CIRCUIT 

Newspapers — the  metropolitan  press  in 
particular,  but  other  journals  as  well — have 
been  criticising  with  extreme  severity  the  con- 
duct of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan,  in 
appearing  regularly  as  a  lecturer  on  a  Chau- 
tauqua circuit.  Indeed,  actual  wrong-doing, 
involving  malfeasance  in  office,  could  hardly 
produce  in  the  editorial  columns  of  some 
newspapers  greater  evidence  of  shock  than 
the  excursions  of  Mr.  Bryan  into  the  tented 
field  on  which  is  engaged  the  "  Chautauqua 
talent."  In  the  mind  of  one  editor  the  Sec- 
retary's conduct  is  the  M  Bryan  scandal." 
The  fact  that  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
is  advertised  to  appear  on  the  same  posters 
and  in  the  same  bulletins  with  the  Tyrolean 
Alpine  Yodlers  and  with  Sears,  the  Taffy 
Man,  has  not  only  given  occasion  to  political 
opponents^-of  the  party  which  Mr.  Bryan 
represents  to  point  a  political  moral  to  the 
advantage  of  their  own  cause,  but  has  given 
serious  offense  in  quarters  most  friendly  to 
the  present  Administration.  It  has.  even 
become  a  subject  for  foreign  comment. 

Some  of  this  expression  of  distaste  is 
apparently  due  in  part  to  a  misconception 
of  the  "  Chautauqua  circuit."  In  one  edi- 
torial Mr.  Bryan's  conduct  is  described  as 
"  persistence  in  the  side-show  business."  In 
another  Mr.  Bryan's  offense  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  consisting  in  rushing  off  "  to  a 
little  town,"  and  in  dashing  off  for  a  wild 
night  ride  "  to  some  obscure  hamlet."  To 
criticise  the  Secretary  of  State  because  of  the 
littleness  of  the  town  or  the  obscurity  of  the 
hamlet  in  which  he  chooses  to  appear  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  species  of  snobbery ;  and  such 
snobbery  inevitably  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  editor  who  exhibits  it  to  understand 
what  it  is  these  circuits  mean  to  the  extended 
regions  which  they  cover.  Certainly  no  one 
can  have  any  idea  of  what  a  Chautauqua 
circuit  is  who  regards  it  merely  as  a  form  of 
side-show  business.  It  is  deplorable  that 
Mr.  Bryan's  participation  in  the  programme 
of  a  Chautauqua  circuit  has  brought  discredit 
upon  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
we  think  it  is  almost  equally  deplorable  that 
it  should  seem  to  have  brought  discredit  upon 
the  Chautauqua  circuit  itself. 

To  the  dweller  in  the  large  town  or  city 
there  come  opportunities,  often  more  than 
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ample,  both  for  wholesome  recreation  and  for 
that  intellectual  stimulus  that  can  be  gained 
from  contact  with  minds  of  the  world  out- 
side. To  the  dwellers  in  the  small  town  and 
in  the  country  such  oppportunities  come  but 
rarely. 

For  such  opportunities  books  and  period- 
icals and  newspapers  and  the  printed 
matter  that  is  kindly  sent  under  the  frank  of 
a  Congressman  are  no  adequate  substitutes. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  lure 
of  the  city  consists  only  in  its  appeal  to  sen- 
sation. There  is  an  educational  advantage 
in  the  theater,  the  concert-room,  even  in  the 
moving-picture  show  and  some  of  the  better 
features  of  the  vaudeville  stage,  of  which  those 
who  have  constant  access  to  them  are  not 
aware. 

To  see  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
skill  is  a  common  experience  on  the  part 
of  those  who  live  in  the  centers  of  population, 
and  that  is  educationally  valuable  in  itself  ; 
for,  even  though  it  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  game  or  a  gymnastic  feat,  it  sets  a 
standard  which  those  who  have  never  seen 
such  expertness  do  not  even  know  exists. 
Now  what  the  Chautauqua  circuit  does  is  to 
bring  within  the  reach  of  a  great  host  of 
people  both  wholesome  recreation  and  intel- 
lectual stimulus.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  very  circuit  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  has 
appeared.  The  director  of  this  is  Mr.  Paul 
M.  Pearson,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  at 
Swarthmore  College,  and  it  is  under  the  control 
of  an  organization,  uncommercial  in  character, 
known  as  the  Chautauqua  Association  of 
Pennsylvania.  Its  finances  are  guaranteed  by 
a  number  of  business  men,  all,  we  believe,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  have  assumed  this  risk, 
not  for  any  financial  profit,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
social  and  educational  service.  This  circuit 
extends  into  one  hundred  and  two  towns,  or 
centers,  in  seven  States. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  H  ,  New  Jer- 
sey. Somewhere  about  the  first  of  last  May  a 
group  of  young  men  visited  the  town  to  make 
the  preliminary  arrangements.  As  the  result 
of  their  visit  a  number  of  the  more  substantial 
men  of  the  community  became  local  guaran- 
tors, and  the  people  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  that  summer  there  was  to 
be  a  week  of  Chautauqua.  Six  weeks  later 
a  "  crew  "  of  young  men  just  beginning  their 
vacation  after  the  close  of  college  came 
to  town  in  an  automobile.  They  raised 
the  tent  in  the  selected  open  space,  and 


made  all  the  final  arrangements.  The 
programme  then  began  with  an  opening 
meeting  conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
local  committee.  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  concert  by  a  brass  sextet.  The 
music  that  they  played  is  of  the  sort  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  acquainted  with.  It 
would  not  appeal  to  the  audience  that  crowds 
Mol'mn  Hall  to  hear  the  Kneisel  Quartet  ; 
but  we  fancy  it  would  appeal  to  that  same 
audience  if  they  found  themselves  summer 
visitors  at  H  .  Opera  selections  predomi- 
nate— "  Lucia,"  "  11  Trovatore,"  "  Faust" — 
and  they  are  played  as  well  as  one  is  likely  to 
hear  them  played  on  such  a  group  of  instru- 
ments. The  soprano  singer  who  gave  a  solo 
or  two  probably  surpasses  in  singing  ability 
any  one  whom  most  of  the  audience  present 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  hear  for  years. 
The  concert  ended  at  a  quarter  past  four ; 
there  was  then  a  lecture  on  Child  Conserva- 
tion. In  the  evening  there  was  another  con- 
cert by  the  brass  sextet  and  a  brief  exhibit  of 
moving  pictures.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  in 
the  afternoon  the  brass  players  played  music 
that  was  appropriate  to  the  day,  and  there  was  a 
vesper  service  arranged  by  the  local  ministers. 
There  was  a  similar  musical  service  in  the 
evening.  On  Monday  afternoon  at  half-past 
two  the  lecturer  of  Saturday  gave  another 
address  on  a  serious  subject  for  an  hour. 
At  half-past  two  there  was  another  concert — 
this  time  more  in  the  nature  of  an  entertain- 
ment— by  Swiss  singers,  consisting  of  yodling, 
Swiss  songs,  and  zither  and  violin  solos.  So 
the  programme  proceeded  from  day  to  day. 
During  the  week  there  were  further  lectures 
on  such  subjects  as  Environment,  the  Won- 
ders of  Science,  with  laboratory  experiments, 
Leadership  and  Government,  the  Culture 
Epoch  Theory.  In  all,  there  were  eleven 
addresses  of  a  serious  character,  one  of  them 
by  a  man  of  National  reputation. 

To  the  people  who  throng  Broadway  such 
entertainment  and  such  instruction  are  avail- 
able on  any  week,  one  might  say  on  any  day, 
of  the  year.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
large  proportion  of  those  people  that  throng 
Broadway  exercise  enough  discrimination  to 
make  a  selection  of  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion either  in  proportion  or  in  quality  that  will 
approach  in  merit  the  programme  which  the 
people  of  H — —  and  its  environs  enjoyed 
during  that  week  in  June. 

When  the  people  of  H  and  the  one 

hundred  and  one  other  towns  of  that  circuit 
and  the  scores  upon  scores  of  other  towns  in 
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other  circuits  hear  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  been 
attacked  because  he  participated  in  this  un- 
dertaking that  has  brought  them  something 
better  than  most  people  in  the  city  enjoy, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  impressed 
with  the  criticism,  except  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  provincial  character  of  city  folk — particu- 
larly the  kind  of  city  folk  that  write  for  news- 
papers for  political  purposes.  And  their  feel- 
ing will  be  reinforced  among  those  inhabitants 

of  H  who,  as  a  result  of  this  week  <  f 

instruction,  have  been  guided  into  the  under- 
taking of  a  regular  course  of  reading,  or  who 
have  found  in  it  some  ideas  which  they  are 
going  to  incorporate  into  an  organized  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  or  who 
have  found  guidance  and  information  that 
will  enable  them  intelligently  to  direct  and 
train  their  children. 

It  is  too  bad,  we  say  again,  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
participation  in  these  programmes  has 
brought  discredit  upon  an  institution  of  real 
social  and  educational  worth. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  emphasis 
which  Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  placed  upon  his 
part  in  this  matter.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  gave  was  based  on  whr.t  he  declared 
to  be  his  financial  needs.  According  to  his  own 
statement,  printed  by  his  authority  in  his 
own  publication,  M  The  Commoner,"  he  is 
lecturing  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit  for  the 
money  that  he  gets.  Naturally,  such  an  ex- 
planation on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  lead  the  uninformed  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, like  a  vaudeville  show  or  a  circus.  Of 
course  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  intend  to  give  any 
such  impression  ;  but  the  impression  that  he 
did  give  was  inevitable. 

The  American  people,  we  think,  have  just 
grounds  for  objecting  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  Chautauqua 
circuit ;  but  it  is  not  because  it  is  the  Chau- 
tauqua circuit,  or  because  his  lectures  happen 
to  be  delivered  "  under  canvas." 

The  just  grounds  for  objection  are  two- 
fold :  first,  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  put  a  high 
profession — the  profession  of  teacher,  of 
college  extension  lecturer — on  a  purely 
commercial  basis  ;  and,  second,  that  after 
accepting  a  public  office  and  the  income  from 
it,  he  declares  the  income  to  be  inadequate, 
and,  with  no  other  apology,  absents  himself 
from  his  post  and  allows  himself  to  be 
distracted  from  its  duties. 


THE  LYONS  EXHIBIT 

There  are  two  views  of  the  city.  One  has 
been  expressed  in  the  saying  that  God  made 
the  country  and  man  made  the  town.  The 
other  has  been  expressed  by  the  remark  that 
the  fall  of  man  occurred  in  the  open  country 
of  Eden,  while  his  redemption  is  set  forth  as 
consummated  in  the  Holy  City. 

It  seems  as  if  those  who  wish  to  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  country  life  were  bent  on 
doing  so  by  expatiating  on  the  vices  and 
perils  of  city  life,  and,  conversely,  that  those 
who  defend  the  city  were  convinced  that  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  only  by  disparaging 
the  country.  The  fact  is  that  both  the  open 
country  and  the  thickly  settled  city  are  neces- 
sary in  modern  civilization  ;  that  without  the 
country  the  city  would  shiver  and  starve  to 
death  ;  and  that  without  the  city  the  country 
would  relapse  into  conditions  approaching 
barbarism. 

At  its  worst  the  city  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity. It  is  a  severe  indictment  of  the  city 
that  Mr.  G.  S.  Dickerman  presents  in  the 
September  number  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 
From  him  one  would  get  the  impression  that 
the  city  is  a  leech  that  is  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  country,  a  siren  that  lures  the  young 
to  destruction,  a  monster  which  enslaves  the 
growing  child  to  arbitrary  convention  and 
robs  him  of  self-reliance.  Yet  if,  at  its  worst, 
the  city  is  an  evil,  it  is  a  necessary  evil.  And 
at  its  best  it  is  something  more.  In  the 
same  number  of  the  "Atlantic"  in  which 
Mr.  Dickerman's  article  appears  there  is  an 
article  by  Professor  Mark  Jefferson,  who 
occupies  the  chair  of  Geography  in  the  State 
Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Pro- 
fessor Jefferson  shows  the  other  side,  the 
more  promising,  more  constructive  side,  of 
city  life.  He  presents  the  cities  as  creatures 
of  the  country  "  that  supplement  and  crown 
the  life  of  the  land."  To  the  city,  "with 
banks  and  higher  schools  and  theaters  and 
factories,  and  stores  with  costlier  grades  of 
furniture  and  clothing  and  objects  of  luxury," 
the  farmer  goes  to  sell  his  crops ;  to  it  he 
looks  "  for  the  culture  he  wants  in  the  form 
of  religion,  of  education  for  his  family,  or  of 
social  intercourse  and  entertainment;"  in  it 
"  he  and  his  wife  hope  to  spend  their  last 
days."  In  this  way  the  city,  at  its  best, 
represents  the  ideals,  or  at  least  many  of  the 
highest  ideals,  toward  which  modern  civiliza- 
tion moves. 

Until  very  recently  the  American  city 
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exhibited  its  worse  side.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  despair  of  demoeracy.  James  Bryce,  in 
his  "  American  Commonwealth,"  expressed 
a  view  which  prevailed  among  thoughtful 
Americans  when  he  wrote,  "  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the 
one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States." 
It  was  not,  indeed,  merely  the  government  of 
cities  that  seemed  a  failure.  Apart  from 
government,  city  life  in  America  had  little  of 
those  elements  that  have  made  some  cities  of 
the  Old  World  mellow,  others  splendid.  But 
there  has  rapidly,  one  might  almost  say  sud- 
denly, risen  a  new  spirit.  It  is  expressed  in 
the  title  of  a  book,  published  within  a  very 
few  years,  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  "  The  City, 
the  Hope  of  Democracy."  It  is  a  surpris- 
ing spirit  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can city — a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  sor- 
didness,  corruption,  materialism,  that  once 
seemed  almost  unopposed.  The  American 
people  are  trying  experiments  with  their  cities, 
and  are  beginning  to  see  some  of  the  fruits 
of  success.  Experiment  has  its  origin  always 
in  a  measure  of  hopefulness.  The  evils 
which  Lincoln  Steffens  described  in  his 
book  "  The  Shame  of  the  Cities  "  are  still 
very  much  in  evidence,  but  they  are  no 
longer  arrogantly  dominant.  Such  a  book  as 
that  if  written  to-day  would  be  out  of  date. 

Accompanying  this  hope  for  the  future 
there  is  also  pride  in  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments that  have  already  been  recorded. 

Now  is  an  opportune  time  to  let  those 
achievements  be  known ;  and  just  at  this 
opportune  time  comes  the  opportunity.  The 
French  city  of  Lyons  is  to  hold  next  year 
an  International  Urban  Exhibit.  The  Mayor 
of  Lyons,  Senator  Herriot,  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  exhibition  held  by  the  city  of 
Dresden  that  showed  what  the  city  of  Dres- 
den had  done  and  was  doing.  It  has  been 
said  that  Dresden  derived  the  idea  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  New  York  City  Budget 
Exhibit.  However  that  may  be,  Senator 
Herriot,  impressed  as  he  was  by  the  Dresden 
Exhibit,  conceived  the  plan  of  an  interna- 
tional exhibit  that  would  give  some  idea  of 
what  the  chief  cities  of  all  civilized  nations 
are  doing  to  make  city  life  advantageous. 
To  participate  in  this  exhibit  the  cities  of 
America  are  invited,  and  Mr.  Morton  Fuller- 
ton,  an  American,  but  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent in  France  as  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  London  "Times,"  is  now  in  this 
country  as  a  special  commissioner  to  make 
known  this  invitation  and  explain  the  purpose 


of  this  novel  and  hopeful  experiment  in  inter- 
national and  interurban  co-operation.  What 
does  the  American  city  do  for  itself  ?  What 
advantage  does  the  child  derive  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  born  in  the  city  ?  What  kind  of 
environment  is  the  city  of  to-day  providing 
for  future  generations  ?  What  problems  has 
it  solved,  not  only  of  government,  but  of  all 
aspects  of  its  social  life  ?  These  are  the  sort 
of  questions  that  the  city  of  Lyons  would  like 
each  American  city  to  answer.  First  of  all, 
Washington.  Those  questions  concerning 
the  National  capital  can  be  answered  only 
by  the  National  Government.  It  is  hoped 
that  Congress,  by  means  of  a  reasonable 
appropriation,  will  enable  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  show  to  the 
people  of  Europe  and  the  American  visitors 
in  Lyons  what  the  American  people  are 
doing  to  make  their  capital  city  a  city  of 
which  the  Nation  may  be  proud.  Already  it 
is  assured  that  Philadelphia  will  participate 
in  the  Exhibit.  Other  American  cities  will 
undoubtedly,  one  after  the  other,  accept  the 
invitation.  Not  only  are  city  governments 
welcome,  but  organizations  of  citizens,  formed 
for  public  purposes,  will  have  a  share. 

Such  an  exhibit  ought  to  have  a  tonic  effect 
on  American  city  life.  There  is  no  encour- 
agement for  the  future  so  lasting  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  opportunity  of  showing 
what  has  already  been  achieved  and  publish- 
ing openly  those  ideals  that  are  practically 
capable  of  realization. 

If  American  cities  participate  as  they  should 
in  this  uncommercial  Exhibit,  they  will  not 
only  help  to  make  America  understood 
abroad,  but  will  help  to  promote  their  own 
future  advancement. 

& 

FREE  ART  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

There  are  few  of  the  greater  possessions 
of  the  world  which  many  Americans  value  so 
lightly  as  works  of  art.  We  have  gained 
many  things  by  distance  from  the  Old  World 
and  by  the  comparative  isolation  of  the 
Nation  during  the  period  of  its  earlier  devel- 
opment, but  we  have  also  lost  many  things  of 
value  ;  and  among  them  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  art.  The  United  States 
Senate  ought  to  represent  fairly  well  the 
intelligence  of  the  country,  and  if  it  does,  the 
tax  which  it  proposed  to  lay  on  works  of  art 
imported  from  Europe  shows  that  many  Ameri- 
cans are  still  in  need  of  elementary  education 
in  the  significance  and  service  of  art  in  civili- 
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zation.  Happily  for  the  country,  the  Senate 
conferees  have  receded,  have  abandoned  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  have  accepted  the 
liberal  proposals  of  the  lower  house. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  Indiana  statesman 
of  the  so-called  "practical "  type  was  asked, on 
his  return  from  a  trip  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  what  he  regarded  as  the  finest 
building  he  had  seen,  and  promptly  replied 
that  he  had  seen  no  building  so  fine  as  the 
Indiana  State  Lunatic  Asylum  !  The  tax  on 
works  of  art  is  hateful  to  the  artists,  to  whom 
the  idea  that  they  need  protection  from  for- 
eign competition  is  an  insult.  The  revenue 
from  such  a  tax  would  be  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible  ;  it  would  not  pay  for  the  machinery 
and  trouble  of  collecting  it.  The  only  intel- 
ligible reason  for  the  duty  which  the  Senate 
attempted  to  impose  on  art,  against  the  con- 
viction of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
that  beautiful  objects  are  luxuries,  and  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  taxed  out  of  existence. 

The  ignorance  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  Senator  Lodge  recently 
declared  is  less  "  civilized  "  than  the  House, 
cannot  last  long ;  there  is  a  rising  tide  of 
interest  in  the  study  of  art  and  works  of  art 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Central  West,  where  the  new 
public  buildings  are  not  only  gaining  in 
architectural  dignity  but  are  being  enriched 
by  the  work  of  the  foremost  American  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  and  where  art  galleries  of 
notable  beauty  are  being  added  to  the  re- 
sources of  life  in  great  commercial  cities. 
Such  a  structure  as  that  which  Mr.  Albright 
has  given  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  reminds  one 
of  the  remark  of  Thucydides  that  the  sight  of 
the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  was  a  daily 
delight.  Such  a  building,  standing  in  a  public 
park  and  always  open,  is  not  only  a  joy  for- 
ever, but  a  sweetener  of  that  life  of  toil  from 
which  men  will  never  escape,  however  they 
may  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  done.  The  fountain  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  soon  to  be  unveiled  in  Chicago,  will 
be  not  only  a  memorial  of  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Lorado  Taft,  as  the  noble  statue  of  Lincoln 
in  the  same  city  is  a  memorial  of  the  genius 
of  Saint-Gaudens,  but  will  advance  the  rank 
of  the  city  in  civilization.  It  is  such  works 
as  these  and  kindred  works,  like  the  Shaw 
memorial  in  Boston,  the  Sherman  statue  in 
New  York,  the  mysterious  figure  in  the 
Washington  cemetery,  the  buildings  for  the 
study  and  exhibition  of  art  in  Toledo,  Min- 
neapolis, and  other  cities,  the  training  of 


orchestras,  the  holding  of  musical  festivals, 
the  commemoration  of  historical  events  by 
pageants,  the  growing  demand  for  the  beauti- 
fication  of  cities  and  villages,  for  attractive 
school-houses  and  churches  which  suggest  to 
the  eyes  the  great  ends  to  which  they  are 
dedicated,  that  register  the  ascent  of  a  people 
out  of  commercialism  into  life  ;  for  business 
is  a  small  part  of  life. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
trying  to  close  the  doors  to  beauty  was  hu- 
miliating but  not  discouraging  ;  it  was  a  last 
protest  of  a  narrow  provincialism  against  a 
great  world  activity,  a  recrudescence  of  an 
ignorance  which  was  normal  when  America 
was  detached  from  the  world,  but  is  discred- 
itable now  that  the  country  is  finding  its 
place  in  the  community  of  nations. 

Meanwhile  every  means  of  spreading  knowl- 
edge of  art,  and  of  its  function  not  as  a 
luxury  of  the  rich  but  as  a  stimulating  and 
refreshing  resource  in  the  life  of  communi- 
ties and  of  nations,  ought  to  be  used  with 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  The  enrichment 
of  the  common  life  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  country  is  in  sore  need  of  interests  of 
liberating  quality  ;  of  pleasures  which  are 
not  merely  physical  sensations ;  of  recrea- 
tions which  re-create  rather  than  satisfy  by 
exhausting  the  impulse  that  impels  to  them  ; 
of  the  revival  of  interest  in  mechanical  work, 
for  it  is  profoundly  true,  as  Ruskin  says, 
that  "industry  without  art  is  brutality." 
Coketown  is  a  symbol  of  business  without 
beauty,  as  Athens  is  a  symbol  of  beauty 
without  a  solid  foundation  of  industry. 

The  appeals  of  Senators  Lodge  and  Root 
to  open  the  doors  to  art  and  give  beauty  and 
knowledge  free  access  to  the  country  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
has  prevailed  in  the  conference  between  the 
two  houses.  Mr.  Lodge  put  forcibly  and 
concisely  the  most  immediate  service  of  art 
to  the  people  : 

I  do  not  recall  the  number  of  people  who 
visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  in  a  year,  but  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Root]  tells  me  it  is  800,000.  I  know  in 
Boston  the  number  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600,000.  But  to  all  these  people  those  museums 
are  not  only  a  pleasure  and  a  gratification, 
but  they  are  a  means  of  instruction,  of  eleva- 
tion, of  improvement.  Children  cannot  be 
taken  to  these  great  museums  and  see  these 
collections  of  the  art  world,  beginning  with  the 
solemn  and  imposing,  figures  of  the  Egyptian 
statuary  and  coming  down  through  all  the  per- 
fect beauties  of  Greek  sculpture,  the  paintings 
and  the  sculpture  of  Italy,  of  Holland,  of  Spain, 
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and  of  France,  without  carrying  away  an  educa- 
tion and  an  improvement  which  I  believe  noth- 
ing else  can  give.    .    .  . 

Look  back  over  the  past  and  consider  what 
has  lived  and  what  has  died,  what  is  it  that 
remains  to  us  from  all  those  great  civilizations 
which  have  gone  before — their  art  and  their 
literature.  The  battles  and  the  wars  of  the 
Greeks  are  of  no  moment  to-day  except  to  the 
lover  of  history,  but  the  thoughts  and  the  litera- 
ture, the  drama  and  the  art  of  Greece  are  the 
greatest  inheritance  of  civilized  man. 

And  Senator  Root  put  the  case  of  the 
service  of  art,  and  the  right  not  of  the  artists 
but  of  the  people  to  free  art,  in  words  that 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  wall  of  every  school- 
house  in  the  country  : 

I  think  no  one  can  observe  the  poor  people 


of  some  of  the  European  countries — France, 
for  instance,  is  a  notable  example — without 
realizing  that  the  poor  people  are  happy  largely 
because  they  love  everything  beautiful,  because 
all  about  them,  in  nature  and  in  art,  they  find 
the  means  to  gratify  their  taste  for  beauty. 
The  greatest  happiness  in  life  comes  from 
things  not  material.  It  does  not  come  from 
eating  and  drinking  and  wearing  fine  clothes, 
it  comes  from  the  elevation  of  character,  from 
the  love  of  beauty  gratified,  from  the  many 
influences  that  ennoble  mankind. 

I  think  we  have  no  higher  duty  than  by  our 
legislation  to  promote  the  opening  to  Americans 
of  every  opportunity  to  secure  these  means  of 
happiness.  I  feel  certain  that  the  narrowing 
of  these  provisions  by  the  Senate  committee 
will  be  an  injury  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  liberal  policy  of  the  House 
will  be  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  them. 


A  PREMIUM  ON  RAGE  SUICIDE 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


THERE  is  much  in  the  proposed 
income  tax  with  which  I  do  not 
agree — for  example,  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  very  much  heavier  progressive 
tax  on  very  large  incomes,  a  tax  which  should 
increase  in  very  marked  fashion  for  the  gigan- 
tic incomes.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  -the 
proposed  tax  so  wrong  that  in  principle  it 
makes  all  the  other  wrongs — and  benefits — 
unimportant. 

In  "  Commerce  and  Finance  "  of  Septem- 
ber 10  I  find  the  following  statement : 

"  The  Income  Tax  section  has  been  entirely 
rewritten.  The  exempted  income  has  been 
reduced  to  $3,000 ;  a  man  living  with  his 
wife  is  entitled  to  a  further  exemption  of 
$1,000  and  an  additional  $500  for  each  of 
not  more  than  two  minor  children. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  Democratic  antipa- 
thy to  Rooseveltian  ideas  should  have  gone 
to  the  length  of  approving,  even  by  implica- 
tion, race  suicide  and  small  families." 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  country  seri- 
ously considers,  or  indeed  is  aware  of,  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Democratic  majority 
having  in  charge  this  legislation  concerning 
the  income  tax.  In  hardly  any  other  civilized 
country  would  there  be  such  levity  in  the 
treatment  of  such  a  subject.  At  this  moment 
the  best  thinkers  of  France  are  pondering 
how  to  put  the  most  effective  premium  on 
the  third  child  in  the  average  family,  and  yet 


these  Solons  of  the  income  tax  are  deliberately 
penalizing  this  third  child,  whose  absence  means 
speedy  racial  extinction,  speedy  racial  death. 

In  countries  with  a  declining  birth  rate 
many  legislatures  have  sought  by  judicious 
lawmaking  to  reward  an  honorable  woman 
who  performs  her  prime  duty  to  the  State  by 
bearing  and  rearing  the  children  without  whom 
the  State  will  have  no  future  whatever,  and 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  honorable  man 
who,  as  husband  and  father,  is  the  prop  of 
the  commonwealth.  But  this  is  the  first  time 
that  any  legislative  body  has  ever  put  itself 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  discouraging  the 
performance  of  the  most  sacred  and  the 
most  vital  of  all  duties. 

To  provide  for  only  two  children  is  practi- 
cally to  discourage  having  more  than  two 
children.  If  the  National  legislators  were 
wise,  they  would  place  the  heaviest  burden 
of  taxation  on  the  unmarried ;  they  would 
relieve  every  mother  or  father  of  a  substan- 
tial sum  of  taxes  for  each  child  that  they 
have ;  and  they  would  so  arrange  the  law 
that  there  would  be  no  relief  from  taxes  for 
a  married  couple  without  children  and  a  very 
substantial  additional  and  cumulative  relief 
from  taxes  for  the  third  child  and  fourth 
child.  I  should  personally  favor  continuing 
the  relief  in  marked  form  for  all  subsequent 
children ;  I  believe  in  providing  for  ail  widowed 
and  dependent  mothers ;  I  believe  in  protec- 
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tion  and  reward,  including"  both  pecuniary 
reward  and  reward  of  honor,  for  motherhood. 

In  any  event,  the  dullest  public  servant 
that  ever  drew  salary  for  misrepresenting  his 
constituents  ought  to  realize  the  self-evident 
truth  that  if  the  average  married  couple 
which  has  children  has  only  two  children, 
the  whole  race  will  disappear  in  a  very  few 
generations.  Unless  the  average  married 
couple  has  three  children  the  race  cannot  by 
any  possibility  perpetuate  itself  in  numbers 
under  any  conditions.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions, taking  into  account  the  children  who 
die  before  they  are  adult,  the  adults  who  do 
not  marry,  and  those  who  marry  but  who,  to 
their  great  sorrow  and  for  unavoidable  rea- 
sons, have  no  children,  or  only  one  or  two, 
it  is  obvious  that  unless  the  average  married 
couple  capable  of  having  children  has  four 
children  the  race  will  not  increase.  I  ask 
people  who  object  to  this  statement  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  not  making  an  argument.  1 
am  merely  stating  a  fact.  I  am  dealing  with 
a  law  of  nature  which  can  no  more  be  ignored, 
defied,  or  evaded  than  any  other  law  of  nature 
— the  law  of  gravitation,  for  instance. 

Moreover,  the  people  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  income  tax  have  not  even  the  excuse 
of  grinding  poverty  to  offer  as  a  justification 
for  the  immoral  shirking  of  the  prime  duties 
of  fatherhood  and  motherhood.  People  with 
annual  incomes  of  over  $3,000  are  in  no 
danger  of  the  poorhouse.  People  who  have 
an  income  of  more  than  $3,000  a  year  are 


able  to  keep  children,  unless  they  prefer 
automobiles  and  lap-dogs  and  put  vapid 
excitement  above  the  performance  of  the 
highest  duty  and  the  attainment  of  the  highest 

happiness. 

I  do  not  believe  in  reckless  marriages, 
where  the  man  is  unable  to  support  a  wife, 
nor  in  couples  who  recklessly  and  thought- 
lessly have  multitudes  of  children  whom  they 
are  unable  to  bring  up  properly,  nor  in  the 
man  who  forces  upon  an  unfit  wife  excessive 
and  unlimited  child-bearing.  But  this  form 
of  reckless  and  brutal  selfishness  is  not  as 
wicked  as  the  cold,  calculating,  and  most 
unmanly  and  unwomanly  selfishness  which 
makes  so  many  men  and  women  shirk  the 
most  important  of  all  their  duties  to  the  State. 
Incidentally,  when  they  show  this  sordid  and 
selfish  cowardice  they  deprive  themselves  of 
that  highest  type  of  earthly  happiness  which 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  companionship  of 
the  husband  and  wife  who  with  deep  and 
tender  consideration,  facing  life  with  high 
courage,  love  one  another  and  who  love 
and  care  for  the  healthy  and  happy  children 
whom  it  has  been  their  supreme  blessing  to 
bring  into  the  world. 

Whether  the  provision  in  question  repre- 
sents on  the  part  of  the  legislators  respon- 
sible for  it  merely  thoughtlessness,  stupen- 
dous folly,  or  bad  intent,  the  result  is  the  same. 
This  premium  on  race  suicide  ought  to  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 
THE  MODERN  SADDUGEE 
BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


"  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection, 
neither  angel,  nor  spirit  ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both." 
—Acts  xxiii.  8. 

I HEARD  the  other  day  two  butterflies, 
on  the  edge  of  a  flower,  discussing. 
One  said,  "  We  cannot  know  that  there  is 
any  honey  in  the  flower  ;  no  butterfly  ever 
found  it  there  ;  no  butterfly  ever  will."  The 
other  said,  "  Well,  nevertheless,  I  think  there 
must  be  some."  And  while  they  debated  it, 
gnostic  and  agnostic,  a  humming-bird  flew  in 
and  ran  his  long  bill  into  the  flower,  and 
sipped  the  sweet,  and  was  gone.    To  debate 


whether  there  is  beauty  and  truth  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  world,  in  humanity,  in  the  Christ 
that  came  from  God — this  is  not  religion. 
"  Oh,  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good !" 
— that  is  religion. 

What  Christ  did  in  respect  to  unbelief  in 
his  time  is  just  what  we  want  to  do  in  respect 
to  unbelief  in  our  time  :  to  leave  freedom  of 
thought  untrammeled,  and  to  develop  spirit- 
ual life,  out  of  which  issues  spiritual  faith. 
Christ's  example  gives  no  warrant  to  any 
form  of  religious  persecution — to  rack  or 
fagot ;  to  torment  hereafter  in  hell  or  here  on 
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earth  for  opinion's  sake  ;  to  obloquy,  excom- 
munication, condemnation,  irony,  invective 
against  the  unbeliever.  It  gives  small  war- 
rant for  argument  or  debate — for  what  is 
called  "  apologetics."  It  points  us  to  a  more 
excellent  way  ;  the  way  of  spiritual  culture  as 
the  necessary  preparation  for  spiritual  faith. 
The  Life  becomes  the  Light  of  the  world. 

Christ  walked  with  God  ;  he  lived  the 
eternal  life  ;  he  gave  the  benediction  of  for- 
giveness from  his  hands,  from  which  pardon 
dropped  as  dew  from  fresh  flowers  in  the 
morning.  Men  looked  upon  him,  and  knew 
that  he  lived  in  another  sphere  than  theirs. 
They  saw  it  in  his  face.  They  saw  it  flash 
in  his  eye.  They  heard  it  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  The  Church  needs  not  to  prove  its 
religion,  but  to  live  its  religion.  We  argue 
and  defend  it  too  much.  We  apologize  for  it 
too  much.  A  religion  that  is  lived  does  not 
need  argument  and  defense. 

When,  one  Sunday  morning,  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church  in  New  York  City,  there 
knelt  and  received  the  benediction  at  the 
same  altar  a  Chinaman  and  several  Negroes 
gathered  from  the  mission  schools  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  together  with  men 
and  women  of  wealth  and  culture  from  its 
homes,  there  was  a  witness  to  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  break  down  all  temporal  dis- 
tinctions. The  power  which  brings  these 
men  of  widely  different  classes  kneeling  at 
the  same  altar  is  worth  a  thousand  argu- 
ments against  infidelity  and  agnosticism. 
Christ  was  not  a  debater,  but  a  witness- 
bearer.  He  did  not  condemn  men  for  their 
unbelief,  he  did  not  pity  them  for  their  unbe- 
lief. But  he  bore  witness  to  them  of  a  world 
into  which  they  had  not  yet  entered,  and  he 
bore  such  witness  that  it  carried  with  it  power 
to  their  hearts  and  souls.  "  He  spoke," 
says  the  evangelist,  "  not  as  the  scribes,  but 
as  one  that  has  authority."  Why  ?  Because 
he  spoke  to  the  dormant  and  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  religion  that  is  in  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  man. 

He  did  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  God, 
but  he  said,  "  Our  Father,"  and  the  hearts 
of  men  leaped  up  and  answered  to  his  words, 
because  in  the  souls  of  men  there  is  a  per- 
ception of  God,  darkened  though  it  be  by  an 
imperfect,  an  undeveloped,  a  sinful  life.  He 
saw  that  there  were  eyes  that  need  to  be 
opened,  ears  that  need  to  be  unstopped.  So 
he  told  men  what  was  the  way  to  this  life. 
"  If  any  man  will  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  I  speak  of  myself  or  whether  my 


doctrine  comes  from  God,  let  him  do  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  "lie 
that  keepeth  my  commandments  loveth  me  ; 
he  that  keepeth  my  commandments  and 
loveth  me,  to  him  I  will  manifest  myself." 

I  have  heard  of  a  scientist  into  whose  room 
a  pigeon  flew,  and,  after  circling  about  the 
room,  finally  settled  on  the  naturalist's  shoul- 
der. The  bird  stayed  there  like  a  familiar 
friend,  then  in  a  moment  rose  and  flew  out 
of  the  window  and  was  gone.  I  have  heard 
of  another  who  said,  "  The  other  night  it  was 
stormy,  and  a  pigeon  came  flying  into  my 
room  out  of  the  darkness.  When  I  arrived 
I  found  him  there  on  my  bed.  That  night  I 
had  pigeon  pie  for  supper."  I  do  not  won- 
der that  one  is  a  Christian  believer  and  the 
other  is  an  agnostic.  One  saw  in  the  bird  a 
friend  and  the  other  only  food.  It  is  what 
men  see  that  makes  faith,  not  what  they 
have  reasoned  out.  To  have  this  love,  to 
bear  witness  to  this  life,  and  then,  by  every 
power  at  our  control,  to  educate  and  develop 
the  spiritual  nature  in  men,  that  they  shall 
see  and  know  what  we  see  and  know- — that 
is  the  true  service  of  the  Christian. 

You  cannot  pound  a  man  with  a  clenched 
fist  and  caress  him  with  the  open  palm  at  the 
same  time — a  truth  that  our  Prohibitionist 
friends  would,  some  of  them,  do  well  to 
remember.  You  cannot  take  a  man  who  is 
an  unbeliever  by  the  throat  and  say,  "  You 
sinner,"  and  at  the  same  time  commend  to 
him  the  Gospel  of  faith  and  hope  and  love 
out  of  a  sympathetic  heart  and  an  earnest, 
loving  nature.  It  is  because  we  believe  what 
we  have  seen  that  we  do  not  fear  to  have 
our  faith  put  into  the  broad  sunlight  and  sub- 
mitted to  scientific  tests  and  the  sharpest 
scrutiny.  It  is  because  we  are  sure  that 
logic  cannot  convince  where  the  heart  does 
not  perceive,  that  we  do  not  trust  to  dogmatic 
theology  to  commend  the  faith  which  is  our 
soul's  food.  When  Mr.  Ingersoll  tells  us 
that  he  cannot  find  anything  that  is  of  any 
value  to  mankind  in  Genesis,  what  can  one 
do  except  wonder  at  the  lack  of  vision  of  a 
man  who  cannot  see  in  that  marvelous  psalm 
to  the  Creator,  which  is  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  any  beautiful  lesson  ?  or  in  that 
legend  of  the  fall,  any  lesson  for  ourselves  in 
our  own  temptation  ?  or  in  that  story  of 
Abraham,  the  first  Pilgrim  father,  any  exam- 
ple of  courageous  faith  ?  or  anything  in  the 
moral,  high,  pure  life  of  Isaac  that  strength- 
ens us  for  better  living  ?  or  anything  in  the 
conversion  of  Jacob  that  gives  us  hope  in 
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our  despair?  or  anything  in  the  fidelity  of 
Joseph  that  encourages  us  in  the  hours  of 
darkness  and  isolation  ?  It  is  not  argument, 
it  is  eye-opening,  that  is  needed. 

You  cannot  tell  how  soon  or  in  what  form 
you  will  have  to  meet  this  spirit  of  unbelief. 
It  enters  your  home  ;  it  will  affect  your  chil- 
dren ;  it  will  touch  your  sons  and  daughters. 
As  they  begin  to  think,  they  will  begin  to 
question.  Do  not  stifle  their  questionings. 
Do  not  tell  them,  You  must  not  argue,  you 


must  not  doubt.  Encourage  them  to  think — 
to  think  candidly,  to  think  truly,  to  be  true 
to  themselves  and  to  their  own  convictions. 
Then,  by  the  whole  force  of  your  nature,  by 
the  whole  development  of  your  own  spiritual 
experience,  by  the  whole  witness-bearing  of 
your  own  life,  by  the  whole  training  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  household,  educate  in  them 
such  love  and  faith  that  the  truth  which  you 
see  they  will  see,  and  the  faith  which  you 
have  will  be  theirs  also. 


THE  YOUNG  GOETHE 


G( )  KTHE  is  for  the  time  out  of  fashion ; 
his  name  is  rarely  invoked  as  that  of 
one  of  the  supreme  authorities  in  the 
sphere  of  ultimate  truth  ;  nor  is  "  Faust  "  the 
Bible  of  ardent  young  men  of  imagination,  as 
it  was  a  generation  ago.  The  impressive  per- 
sonality of  the  last  of  the  Olympians  has  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  authority  with  the  passage  of 
time,  and  the  limitations  of  his  view  of  life  have 
become  obvious.  His  broad  and  luminous 
intelligence  has  suffered  no  eclipse,  but  the 
effect  on  his  work,  and  especially  on  his  dramas, 
of  his  defective  moral  insight  is  clearly  seen 
and  has  weakened  his  authority  as  a  modern 
arbiter  of  human  fate.  The  almost  over- 
powering sense  of  mastery  of  the  meaning  of 
life  and  of  the  most  fruitful  methods  of  mak- 
ing knowledge  and  experience  contribute  to 
the  development  of  personality  which  Carlyle 
felt  is  not  shared  by  his  successors. 

And  yet  Goethe  remains  one  of  the  fore- 
most figures  in  literature.  If  his  word  is  no 
longer  accepted  as  final,  it  is  because  no  man's 
word  is  final,  no  man's  view  of  life  is  com- 
plete, no  man's  art  marks  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  coffin  in  the  Grand  Ducal  vault  in 
Weimar  is  still  hidden  by  wreaths  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  spacious  house  in  which  Goethe 
lived  so  long  and  died  so  quietly  is  thronged 
with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  genius  loci  which  he  set  up  in  the 
lovely  park  through  which  the  Ilm  flows 
is  still  a  center  of  interest,  the  Garden 
House  in  which  he  found  quietness  and 
seclusion  is  visited  by  a  host  of  people,  and 
a  vast  mass  of  memorabilia  has  been  col- 
lected and  is  piously  preserved,  with  kin- 
dred memorials  of  Schiller,  in  the  Goethe- 
Schiller  archives.    The  popularity  of  the  great 


writers  varies  from  age  to  age  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  time,  but  their  places 
remain  unchanged.  Men  turn  their  faces 
away  from  the  kings  and  forget  them — imag- 
ine, perhaps,  that  they  have  dethroned 
them  ;  but  a  turn  of  the  road  brings  them 
again  into  view,  and  there  they  sit  in  Olympian 
calm,  while  the  Titans  who  have  struck 
mighty  and  resounding  blows  move  silently 
into  the  background. 

Goethe  belongs  with  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare,  not  because,  like  Dante,  he 
had  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  moral  order 
of  the  world  and  the  vision  of  the-  ultimate 
perfection  which  has  its  roots  in  such  a 
vision,  nor  because,  like  Shakespeare,  he  saw 
how  inevitably  the  deed  pursues  and  over- 
takes the  doer,  and  how  instinctively  life 
dramatizes  itself  through  laughter  and  tears 
when  an  artist  has  mastered  this  great  truth. 
He  belongs  with  these  Immortals  because 
his  mind  had  such  breadth  and  fertility ;  be- 
cause, in  his  happiest  moments,  fruitful 
thoughts  found  noble  expression  in  his 
hands ;  because  he  held  philosophy  and  art 
in  harmony.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
lyric  poets  ;  he  was,  and  is,  the  foremost  critic 
of  art,  for  he  saw  art  always  as  an  expres- 
sion of  life.  He  had  at  times  something  of 
the  eighteenth-century  stiffness  which  made 
German  thought  and  art  imitative  and  me- 
chanical when  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther  " 
suddenly  opened  fountains  of  sighs  and 
tears ;  but  he  helped  mightily  to  create  the 
German  nation  of  to-day. 

He  seems  remote  and  cold  to  the  ardent 
young  soldiers  in  the  twentieth-century  strug- 
gle for  a  fuller  life  for  men,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  aristocratic  temper  and  habit ;  but 
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he  was  one  of  the  prophets  of  that  concep- 
tion of  life  as  an  evolution  which  has  given 
historical  standing  and  background  to  the 
modern  movement.  Art  was  never  to  him 
the  creation  of  technical  skill  ;  it  was  as  viial 
and  real  as  the  experience  to  which  it  gave 
final  and  beautiful  expression.  He  foresaw 
the  achievements  of  science  and  used  its 
methods.  In  an  age  of  fierce  dynastic  strug- 
gles which  finally  awoke  the  national  spirit, 
he  saw  Europe  as  a  great  community;  and 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  possibilities  of  Amer- 
ica at  a  time  when  this  country  was  largely 
left  out  of  account  by  Old  World  thinkers. 
His  prediction  of  the  building  of  the  Canal 
which  is  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  and  his  forecast  of  the  results  which 
will  flow  from  that  event,  will  be  the  most 
impressive  prelude  to  the  opening  of  the 
international  waterway  next  year.  In  an  age 
of  narrow  sympathies  and  short  views  Goethe 
was  a  man  of  prophetic  vision  ;  a  forerunner 
of  the  new  type  of  men  now  coming  on  the 
stage,  who  will  bring  the  international  mind 
to  deal  with  the  intimate  international  rela- 
tions into  which  all  nations  are  coming.  And 
it  is  strikingly  significant,  in  the  light  of  the 
consciousness  of  to-day,  that  Faust,  at  the 
end  of  his  search  for  peace  and  happiness, 
of  his  struggle  for  the  possession  of  his  soul, 
finds  the  solution  of  the  problem  neither  in 
philosophy  nor  in  science,  but  in  practical 
service  of  his  fellows. 

The  literature  about  Goethe  continues  to 
grow.  Three  or  four  years  ago  an  English 
translation  of  the  most  elaborate  and  volumi- 
nous of  later  biographies  was  published  in  this 
country ;  and  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the 
Goethe  year-book  was  recently  issued.  Mr. 
P.  Hume  Brown's  "  Youth  of  Goethe"  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  will  hardly  rank  among  the 
important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  author  of  "  Faust,"  but  it  is  a  readable 
and  valuable  foot-note  to  the  more  ambitious 
studies ;  and  by  its  skillful  selection  of  inci- 
dents and  experiences  it  not  only  throws 
light  on  Goethe's  education  and  development, 
but  makes  the  quality  and  method  of  his 
genius  more  intelligible.  Goethe  held  that 
the  most  important  period  in  a  man's  life  is 
that  of  his  development,  and  this  book  is  a 
record  of  that  period  ;  the  period  which,  he 
declared,  in  his  own  case,  included  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  his  life,  ending  with  his 
arrival  in  Weimar. 

The  popular  impression  that  he  was  self- 
centered  has  this  foundation  :  However  vivid 


and  real  his  emotional  experience,  there 
always  came  a  time  when  he  both  analyzed 
and  used  it ;  for  the  master  passions  of  his 
life  were  to  know  and  to  create.  P>ut  he  was 
also  extremely  susceptible  to  foreign  influ- 
ences, and  his  genius  was  extraordinarily 
dependent  on  the  happenings  of  his  life. 
There  was  a  fountain-like  quality  in  his 
nature,  but  the  rush  of  speech  came  only 
when  the  rock  was  struck  from  without.  He 
was  quite  aware  of  this,  and  in  later  life 
guarded  himself  against  the  disturbance  of 
emotional  crises.  These  crises  were  many, 
and  they  left  their  impress  on  his  work  ; 
which,  he  said,  constituted  one  great  confes- 
sion. 

The  rigid,  methodical,  conventional  father 
and  the  emotional,  poetic,  spontaneous  mother 
bequeathed  to  Goethe  qualities  so  contra- 
dictory that  they  created  a  lifelong  conflict  in 
his  nature.  There  were  several  Goethes, 
and  in  his  youth  they  perplexed  and  con- 
founded his  friends  and  confused  himself. 
But  in  them  all  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  human  beings  that  has 
ever  appeared  among  men  ;  his  personal 
beauty,  his  vivid  enjoyment  of  life,  his  ardent 
passions,  the  tempests  of  emotion  that  swept 
him  from  his  moorings,  the  impression  of 
almost  illimitable  genius  which  every  one  felt 
in  his  presence,  predicted  a  great  career 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  "  He  will  always 
remain  to  me  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
apparitions  of  my  life,"  wrote  one  of  his 
friends.  No  one  could  forecast  his  orbit, 
so  violent  were  his  perturbations  :  he  was 
the  victim  of  "a  thousand  varying  distrac- 
tions, moods,  and  passions."  In  Leipzig, 
Strassburg,  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  ominous  waste  of  time  and 
power,  but  the  storm-tossed  youth  was  find- 
ing himself,  and  through  all  his  vagaries, 
excesses,  and  extravagances  of  action  and  of 
expression  a  definite  purpose  slowly  defined 
itself.  Like  Faust,  he  was  driven  by  his 
restless,  reckless  spirit  through  manifold  ex- 
periences before  he  reached  a  stable  posi- 
tion. The  story  of  these  years  explains  the 
stoical  calmness  of  the  elder  Goethe:  he  was 
driven  to  take  refuge  against  himself.  But 
the  suffering  of  the  night  which  followed  the 
death  of  Schiller  shows  that  he  never  became 
the  inaccessible  and  immovable  soul  he  was 
sometimes  represented  to  be.  Nor  was  he 
the  cool,  calculating  egotist  deliberately  plan- 
ning his  life  :  on  the  contrary,  not  only  was 
his  career  largely  shaped  by  circumstances, 
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but  the  expression  of  his  genius  was  largely 
dependent  on  what  are  often  called  the  acci- 
dents of  life. 

The  love  affairs  of  Goethe  were  romances 
when  romances  were  the  recreation  and 
delight  of  a  period  that  reveled  in  senti- 
mentality. A  contemporary  of  Goethe's,  a 
youth  who  made  a  profession  of  sensibility, 
developed  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
sensitive  souls  and  made  a  large  collection  of 
sentimental  letters  which  he  carried  about 
with  him  and  read  to  sympathetic  listeners ! 
It  was  characteristic  of  Goethe  to  absorb 
this  universal  emotion,  to  give  an  expression 
so  dramatic  as  to  explode  a  tremendous 
accumulated  force  of  emotion  in  Germany, 
and  then  to  leave  "  Werther  "  behind  him  as 
a  boy  leaves  the  place  where  he  has  fired  a 
miniature  volcano  of  gunpowder. 

He  was  to  be  an  Olympian,  not  a  Titan, 
and  as  he  matured  the  passion  for  creative 
activity  gained  the  mastery.  The  need  of 
pressure  from  without  remained,  however,  to 
the  end.  "  Without  compulsion  there  is,  in 
my  case,  no  hope,"  he  wrote.  He  had  an 
element  of  formalism,  a  German  stiffness,  in 
him,  and,  when  his  imagination  flagged,  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  took  the  place  of  art. 
Wordsworth's  remark  that  Goethe's  poetry 
was  not  inevitable  enough  was  true  of  his 
work  whenever  the  vivid  impression  was 
lacking  or  the  impulse  became  industry  or 
determination.  The  second  part  of  "  Faust  " 
is  a  remarkable  product  of  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  but  very  little  of  it  rises  into  the  world 
of  art.  The  first  part  of  "  Faust "  is  for  the 
lover  of  poetry,  the  actor,  the  singer,  the 
painter ;  the  second  part  is  the  stuff  of  which 
literary  clubs  are  made.  The  intellectual  in 
Goethe  held  the  emotional  in  check  and 
finally  subdued  it ;  and  the  passion  to  know, 
while  it  never  checked  the  creative  impulse, 
often  obscured  the  artistic  quality  of  his  work. 

Goethe's  instinct  saved  him  from  the  tend- 
ency to  put  the  abstract  in  place  of  the  con- 
crete which  has  been  the  bane  of  a  good  deal 
of  German  art.  Notwithstanding  his  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  the  necessity  to  know  and 
to  understand  laid  upon  him  by  his  mental 
constitution,  he  saw  clearly  and  felt  deeply 
the  creative  vitality  of  life,  the  inevitable 
pressure  of  experience  on  the  impulse  to 
create  ;  and  his  own  creative  work  was  largely 
inspired  and  shaped  by  the  happenings  of  his 
outward  life  reacting  on  his  inward  life.  No* 
man  has  ever  seen  more  clearly  than  he  that 


art  differs  fundamentally  from  philosophy  in 
its  rootage  in  reality  ;  that  it  must  be  con- 
crete if  it  is  not  to  be  a  succession  of  elusive 
shadows,  like  the  work  of  the  extreme  sym- 
bolists and  of  all  those  who  succumb  to  the 
spell  of  abstract  systems  and  end  in  mathe- 
matics or  puzzles  of  greater  or  less  ingenuity. 
The  world  has  to  learrt  from  time  to  time 
that  art  is  primarily  vital,  and  incidentally 
intellectual.  In  his  practice  Goethe  some- 
times forgot  this  truth,  which  is  always  lumi- 
nous in  his  maxims  and  criticism ;  and  when 
he  forgot,  his  work  fell  to  the  ground  like  a 
wrecked  aeroplane.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  Schiller's  work  was  "in  the  air,"  so  to 
speak,  that  for  a  long  time  kept  apart  two 
men  whose  later  friendship  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  traditions  of  literature.  "  Your 
endeavor,  your  unswerving  aim,"  wrote 
Merck,  one  of  his  most  helpful  friends,  "  is 
to  give  poetic  form  to  the  real.  Others  seek 
to  realize  the  so-called  poetic,  the  imagina- 
tive ;  and  the  result  is  nothing  but  stupid 
nonsense."  When  Merck  read  the  second 
part  of  "  Faust,"  he  said  frankly :  "  It  is 
rubbish  and  of  no  account ;  however,  let  the 
thing  be  printed,"  and  he  paid  for  the  print- 
ing! 

Goethe's  teaching  clearly  defines  the  true 
nature  of  art,  and  his  own  work  strikingly 
confirms  that  teaching.  He  was  a  great 
poet  when  he  practiced  what  he  taught,  and 
a  writer  of  verse  that  had  no  lift  of  wing 
when  he  neglected  it.  He  will  always  be 
one  of  the  masters  of  art  because  his  insight 
into  its  nature  was  so  penetrating  and  his 
genius  for  analysis  so  unerring.  He  is 
especially  needed  in  a  period  like  our  own, 
when  tradition  yields  to  the  impulse  for 
experimentation,  and  the  zeal  for  novelty 
often  confuses  invention  with  creation  and 
mistakes  the  lunatic  asylum  for  the  temple. 
His  far-reaching  view  of  life,  his  vision  of  its 
illimitable  resources,  his  sense  of  its  richness, 
his  clear  perception  of  the  reaches  of  thought, 
experience,  and  development  that  lie  beyond 
political  and  social  forms  and  reforms,  are 
sadly  needed  at  a  time  when  many  are  com- 
ing to  think  of  legislation  not  only  as  the 
chief  end  of  man  but  as  the  supreme  method 
of  salvation.  Goethe  knew  better  ;  he  knew 
that  when  legislation  has  done  all  it  can  for 
us — and  it  can  do  much — men  will  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion :  "  What  shall  a  man  do  with  his  life  ?" 

H.  W.  M. 


EPPS 


BY  ROBERT  BROWNING 

The  "  general  reader"  concerns  himself  chiefly  with  completed  products.  He 
has  little  time  or  liking  for  that  painstaking  research  by  which  close  students  of 
literature  are  enabled  to  find  even  in  the  most  unpromising  juvenilia,  or  the 
most  chaotic  of  unfinished  projects,  evidence  of  gradual  and  consistent  develop- 
ment towards  a  specific  goal.  We  venture  to  believe,  however,  that  the  following 
heretofore  unpublished  poem  by  Robert  Browning  will  delight  both  critics  and  "gen- 
eral readers."  Its  vigor  of  utterance,  its  characteristic  rhythm  (so  easy  to  imitate  i?i 
everything  but  the  vitality  of  the  original),  go  to  make  this  poem  of  peculiar 
interest.  Its  obvious  merits,  however,  are  not  its  sole  claim  to  attention.  The 
curious  inconsistency  between  the  first  and  last  stanzas — Browning  has  sketched 
himself  in  two  postures — the  words  over  which  the  poet  hesitated,  the  changes  in 
thought  so  abrupt  as  to  require  a  second  reading  for  a  full  comprehension,  are 
all  distinctly  tuorthy  of  note.  A  building  from  which  the  scaffolding  has  not 
yet  bee?i  removed  is  interesting  not  only  for  its  inte?ided  beauty  of  proportion  but 
likeivise  for  the  freedom  with  ivhich  we  may  study  the  method  of  its  construction. 
This  poem  was  brought  to  light  at  the  rece?it  sale  of  Brow n 'i fig's  manuscripts 
and  memorabilia  in  London. — The  Editors. 

Asks  anyone — "Where's  a  tag  for  steps  V 

I  answer — "  Waiting  its  time 
Till  somebody  versed  in  the  English  tongue 
Shall  start  at  the  challenge,  cry  '  unsung 

Till  now,  and  all  for  want  of  a  rhyme, 
Is  the  prowess  of  Kentish  Epps  V  " 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago 

Befell  the  siege  of  Ostend ; 
Epps  soldiered  it  there  :  and,  hew  or  hack 
At  his  breast  as  the  enemy  might,  his  back 

Got  never  a  scratch :  yet  life  must  end 
Somehow, — Epps  ended — so  ! 

He  had  lost  an  eye  on  the  walls,  look  out 

No  longer  could  Epps  :  said  he — 
l>  (  jive  me  Saint  George's  cross — our  Hag 
To  carry  :    I  can't  see  them — foes  brag : 

At  all  events  they  shall  soon  see  me. 
Knight  and  knave,  lord  and  lout!" 

"Epps  got  loose  again!"  yelped  the  curs: 

"  At  him — the  blind  side  best ! 
Together  as  one — in  a  rush,  on  a  heap, 
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Buffet  the  old  maime'd  bull!    Fame's  cheap 

This  morn  for  whoso  has  mind  to  wrest 
Yon  flag  from  his  hold,  win  spurs!" 


As  a  big  wave  bursts  on  a  rock,  broke  they 

On  bannerman  Epps:   as  staunch 
The  drowned  rock  stands,  but  emerging  feels 
Weeds  late  on  its  head  lie  loose  at  its  heels, 

So  left  bare,  swirl — stript,  root  and  branch, 

Of  his  {     band    )  stoocj — Epps  laughed  gay: 
(  company  )  11         &       B  J 

"  I  with  my  flag — that's  well,  no  fear 

The  colours  stick  to  the  staff : 
But  the  staff  'tis  a  mere  hand  holds — lets  fall 
If  there  stab  me  or  shoot  one  knave  of  them  all : 

To  hinder  which  game — "  1  hear  Epps  laugh — 
"  Stick,  flag,  to  a  new  staff — here  1" 

And  off  in  a  trice  from  the  staff  that's  wood, 
And  on  to  a  staff  that's  flesh, 

Tears  Epps  and  j  ^  j-  me  tight  |  J  his  breast 

The  flag  in  a  red  swathe :  "  Here's  the  vest 

For  my  lifelong  wear;  at  the  foe  afresh7! 
Flagstaff  show  your  hardihood!" 

Whereat,  in  a  twinkling,  man  and  horse 

Went  down — one,  two,  and  three, 
And  how  many  more  ?    But  they  shot  and  slashed  : 

Two  |  ^j^S  |  have  riddled,  two  sword-blades  gashed 

The  staff  through  the  flag, —  j  j-  free 

To  despoilers, — you  think, — a  corse  ? 


No !    Back  from  his  slayers,  staggeringly 

But,  staff-like,  stout  to  the  last, 
Up  to  his  mates — of  the  checked  advance — 
Reels  Epps,  his  soul  in  his  countenance, 

As  he  falters  "  See  !  Flag  to  the  staff  sticks  fast, 
And,  flag  saved,  staff  may  die !" 

And  die  did  Epps,  with  his  English  round  : 

Not  so  the  fame  of  the  feat : 
For  Donne  and  Dekker,  brave  pacts  and  rare, 
Gave  it  honour  and  praise :  and  I  join  the  pair 

With  heart  that's  loud  though  my  voice  compete 
As  a  pipe  with  their  trumpet-sound ! 

January  6,  1886.  R-  B- 


IN  THE  STREETS  OF  TOKYO 


BY    HAMILTON    \\  .  MABIE 


TO  a  visitor  from  the  Far  West,  Tokyo 
presents  two  possibilities  of  interest 
which  are  inexhaustible  :  opportu- 
nities of  getting  thoroughly  lost,  and  an  almost 
unlimited  element  of  novelty.  One  can  easily 
lose  himself  in  London,  if  he  chooses  his  sec- 
tion of  the  old  town  intelligently  ;  but  he 
has  ways  of  finding  himself :  Baedeker  offers 
him  a  map  which  may  be  understood  without 
a  college  education,  or  he  may  inquire  of  a 
resident  who.  if  he  happens  to  be  a  Cockney, 
will  make  any  kind  of  an  education  a  vain 
and  foolish  thing.  In  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don the  man  who  has  lost  himself  may  not 
understand  the  information  which  is  given 
him  ;  in  Berlin  or  Paris,  in  a  similar  plight, 
he  faces  the  opposite  peril ;  it  is  astonishing 
how  man)'  Germans  and  Frenchmen  do  not 
understand  their  own  languages  when  those 
languages  are  spoken  by  non-resident  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 


the  European  cities  and  Tokyo  :  in  Europe 
you  make  an  effort  to  gain  information,  in 
Tokyo  you  do  not  even  make  the  attempt. 
Jf  you  happen  to  be  near  a  tram  line,  you  can 
take  a  car  and  the  chance  of  being  carried  to 
a  familiar  locality  ;  or  if  there  is  a  jinrickisha 
on  the  horizon,  you  can  probably  give  the 
quick-witted  'ricksha  man  the  name  of  some 
building  or  section  which  you  remember. 

But  getting  lost  in  Tokyo  is  not  a  reflec- 
tion on  your  intelligence  or  your  sense  of 
direction.  If  you  drive  to  distant  quarters  of 
the  city,  you  will  often  hear  your  i(  runner  " 
inquiring  the  way  ;  indeed,  so  narrow,  numer- 
ous, and  confusing  are  the  little  lanes  in  many 
sections  that  you  wonder  that  even  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  find  his  way  should 
be  able  to  go  victoriously  through  the  maze. 

Tokyo  did  not  begin  as  a  city*  :  for  many 
centuries  the  marshy  ground  on  which  it 
stands  was  the  seat  of  a  group  of  thirteen  or 
fifteen  fishing  villages,  separated  by  con- 
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siderable  distances.  These  villages,  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  old  villages  which  have  merged 
into  London,  are  now  indistinguishable  to 
the  foreigner,  though  he  soon  learns  the 
names  of  the  principal  wards  into  which  the 
city  is  divided,  and  which,  to  the  resident, 
have  not  only  definite  historical  associations 
but  in  many  cases  distinct  characteristics. 
The  population  is  well  beyond  two  millions, 
and  the  vast  number  of  one-story  shops  and 
houses  cover  a  space  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  who  live  or  work  in 
them,  and  one  can  walk  fifteen  miles  in  one 
direction  and  ten  or  twelve  in  the  other  with- 
out getting  "  out  of  town."  There  are  a  few 
broad  thoroughfares,  and  there  are  many 
localities  marked  by  temples  or  parks  or 
buildings  which  the  visitor  soon  learns ;  but 
there  are  vast  sections  of  the  city  which  pre- 
sent no  salient  features  and  in  which  one  may 
wander  with  a  careless  foot  and  never  arrive 
anywhere.  If  the  visitor  has  formed  that 
most  necessary  habit  to  one  who  wants  to 
know  places  or  people  in  the  world,  the  habit 
of  walking,  it  will  not  trouble  him  that  he  can- 
not read  a  sign  nor  understand  a  word  that 
is  written  or  spoken.  He  is  in  a  city  which 
is  not  only  orderly  but  friendly  ;  a  city  across 
which  a  woman  can  ride  in  a  jinrikisha  at 
night  unattended  and  unmolested. 

Tokyo  is  not  beautiful,  though  it  has  locali- 
ties of  great  beauty  ;  parks  of  great  age  and 
of  a  mysterious  and  impressive  charm.  Mod- 
ern Japan  is  finding  in  its  ancient  temple- 
grounds  parks  which  have  a  quality  distilled 
by  time,  which  no  skill  of  the  landscape 
artist  can  overtake  and  capture  by  the  swift 
methods  of  to-day.  It  is  possible  success- 
fully to  hasten  mechanical  processes,  but  not  to 
produce  artificially  the  results  of  the  process 
of  growth.  Pine  trees  will  not  put  -on  the 
semblance  of  age  at  the  bidding  of  the  expert ; 
antiques  are  successfully  manufactured  in 
many  places  in  Europe  and  the  East,  but 
large  out-of-door  effects  depend  on  Nature, 
and  Nature  refuses  to  be  hurried.  Tokyo 
has  inherited  breathing-places  which  the  city 
could  not  create  out  of  hand.  From  these 
temple  grounds  often  rise  those  long  flights  of 
ancient  stone  steps  up  which  uncounted  pil- 
grims have  passed  to  temples  venerable  with 
age  and  almost  hidden  by  the  overhanging 
branches  of  trees  as  old  as  themselves. 

In  no  city  is  there  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape more  interesting  and  impressive  than 
the  great  wall  of  the  palace  grounds  around 
which  Tokyo  has  built  itself  as  if  for  defense  ; 


a  wall  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  over- 
hung with  wide-spreading,  low-reaching  pine 
branches  which  are  reflected  in  a  thousand 
elusive  and  changing  lights  in  the  still  waters 
of  the  moat. 

In  these  large  features  Tokyo  has  the 
interest  of  a  novelty  so  radical  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  quite  fades  even  from  the 
sight  of  the  foreigner  who  has  made  the  old 
town  his  home.  Novelty  sometimes  lies  in 
degree  of  difference  from  the  things  to  which 
one  is  accustomed ;  in  Tokyo  it  lies  not  in 
degree  but  in  kind.  To  the  remark  of  an 
American  who  knew  Europe  well,  that  "  there 
is  only  one  dinner  in  the  world,  and  that 
came  from  Paris,"  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
replied,  "  If  you  had  been  in  China,  you 
would  know  that  there  are  two  dinners  in  the 
world."  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
a  city  of  solid  magnificence  like  Budapest,  or 
of  brilliant  immensity  like  Paris,  and  a  mush- 
room town  on  the  frontier ;  but  they  belong 
to  the  same  type,  and  the  crude  beginning 
may  strike  into  noble  lines  of  structure  as 
time,  the  ripener  of  the  raw  and  the  civilizer 
of  the  primitive,  passes.  But  between  the 
Occidental  and  the  Japanese  city  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  of  outline  and  of  detail. 

If  one  is  to  know  cities,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant that  he  should  know  the  "  mean  streets  " 
than  the  thoroughfares ;  if  he  is  to  know  a 
people,  he  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
details  of  their  life  quite  as  thoroughly  as  with 
their  form  of  government.  And  the  details  of 
life  in  Tokyo  are  endlessly  interesting.  It 
can  be  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the 
jinrikisha,  or  kuruma — a  conveyance  of  mod- 
ern origin,  devised  by  an  American,  but  now 
so  characteristic  of  Japan  that  most  people 
take  it  for  granted  as  a  vehicle  of  long  de- 
scent. .  One  will  look  in  vain  for  it,  however, 
in  the  vivid  and  very  human  pictures  of  old- 
time  road  life  in  the  Tokaido  prints.  Seated 
between  its  big  wheels  one  has  many  of  the 
advantages  of  walking  without  its  fatigue. 
He  is  wholly  in  the  open  air  ;  as  much  so 
as  the  pedestrians  who  make  the  narrow 
street  a  place  of  exciting  dangers  of  collision 
and  of  hair-breadth  escapes.  He  moves 
faster  than  they,  but  he  has  no  carriage-sense 
of  separation  from  them  ;  and  they  look  upon 
him,  not  as  a  superior  person,  but  as  a  man  in 
a  hurry. 

In  old  Tokyo,  or  Yedo,  as  the  city  was 
called  in  the  days  when  the  Shogun  made  it 
his  capital  and  the  Mikado  was,  so  to  speak, 
enshrined  in  Kyoto,  you  would  have  found 
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wide  spaces  given  over  to  the  residences  of 
the  great  daimyos,  or  feudal  lords,  and  the 
work  and  trade  of  the  city  crowded  into  nar- 
row quarters.  You  would  have  met  these 
powerful  nobles  riding  through  the  streets 
attended  often  by  a  company  of  two-s  worded 
samurai  and  followed  by  servants  bearing 
their  traveling  equipment.  They  had  come 
perhaps  from  a  long  distance,  stopping  at 
famous  inns  or  tea-houses  by  the  way ;  and 
if  you  met  them  )ou  waited  respectfully  until 
they  had  passed.  To-day  the  great  noble  is 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  population 
only  by  the  practiced  eye,  and  the  samurai  are 
university  professors,  bankers,  men  of  the 
professions  and  of  affairs. 

In  the  old  days  the  daimyos  lived  in  ample 
grounds  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  pro- 
tected by  walls  and  gates.  The  great  Red 
Gate  of  the  University  of  Tokyo  was  once 
the  entrance  to  one  of  these  semi-fortified 
houses.  To-day  the  busy  city  has  filled  the 
intervening  territory  between  these  "  seats  of 
the  mighty  "  with  a  vast  variety  of  little  shops. 
So  many  are  the  shops  that  one  wonders  how 
they  are  supported.  If  every  family  keeps 
a  shop,  where  do  the  customers  come  from  ? 
This,  however,  is  in  the  parts  of  the  city  in 


which  the  poorer  people  live,  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  shops  only  articles  in  daily 
use  are  found.  The  shop  is  often  a  kind 
of  by-industry ;  the  man  of  the  family  has 
some  occupation  which  supports,  or  largely 
supports,  the  family,  and  the  shop  is  a  venture 
of  fortune,  managed  often  by  the  woman  or 
women  of  the  family.  This  gives  the  shops 
a  friendly,  domestic  atmosphere,  often  more 
conducive  to  conversation  than  to  business ; 
indeed,  sales  seem  a  matter  of  small  interest 
to  many  shopkeepers  ;  and,  save  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  foreign  hotels,  Japan  is  delightfully 
free  from  that  pressure  to  buy  which  becomes 
almost  intolerable  in  some  countries.  Even 
in  the  better  class  of  shops  it  is  difficult  for 
a  foreigner  to  discover  the  resources  of  the 
place  ;  for  the  most  beautiful  goods  are  often 
out  of  sight  and  are  produced  only  in  response 
to  requests.  The  courtesy  of  the  attendants 
does  not  depend  on  the  purchasing  attitude ; 
the  unproductive  shopper  is  received  as 
politely  as  the  most  profitable  purchaser.  In 
the  old  days  Japanese  ladies  did  not  go  to  the 
shops  ;  the  shops  went  to  them.  The  beauti- 
ful fabrics  were  displayed  in  the  privacy  of 
homes,  as,  in  Europe  in  feudal  times,  costly 
silks  and  satins  from  the  Far  East  were  spread 
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before  the  eyes  of  eager  ladies  in  isolated 
castles. 

In  the  district  of  the  small  shops,  business 
is  practically  conducted  out  of  doors ;  the 
shop  opens  directly  onto  the  street,  and  the 
stock  lies  under  the  eye  of  the  customer. 
Indeed,  the  street  becomes  one  continuous 
shop,  separated  into  divisions  only  by  the  big 
signs  which  are  suspended  from  the  roof  at 
the  sides.  Fruit,  vegetables,  shoes,  toys, 
household  utensils,  china,  curios,  lanterns, 
umbrellas,  wooden  things  of  many  kinds,  are 
spread  out  in  great  profusion,  and  the  street 
is  full  of  bustle  and  movement.  The  effect 
is  often  highly  picturesque,  and  the  color  as 
vivid  as  in  the  fruit  shops  in  the  streets  of 
Naples.  In  the  shops  where  cloth  is  sold 
there  is  a  matted  platform  on  which,  in  chilly 
weather,  a  hibachi  is  sending  out  a  heat  which 
is  welcome  even  to  a  hardy  people  accus- 
tomed to  a  low  temperature.  There  is  a 
little  row  of  sandals  in  front,  and  the  tiny 
place  has  an  air  of  cleanness,  order,  and 
thrift. 

The  old-time  fair  survives  in  great  vigor  in 
Japan,  and  there  are  nights  when  certain 
streets  arc  given  over  to  the  display,  in  little 
booths  or  on  the  roadbed,  of  curios,  cups 


and  teapots  in  bewildering  variety,  artificial 
flowers,  toys,  flowers,  bushes,  and  flowering 
plants.  The  street  is  lighted  by  hundreds  of 
lanterns,  and,  to  the  visitor  at  least,  has  the 
unfading  interest  of  the  old-time  spectacular 
East.  The  fair  is  open  by  six  o'clock,  and 
the  entire  street  is  given  over  to  it  save  a  little 
lane  in  the  middle  through  which  a  jinrikisha 
or.  kuruma  may  pass  with  many  cries  of  warn 
ing  from  the  kurumaya.  and  there  is  much 
good-natured  getting  out  of  the  way  by  the 
crowd  of  idle  spectators  or  the  practiced  pur- 
chasers seeking  bargains. 

There  are  also  markets  where  fish,  eggs, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  are  brought  in  from  the 
Bay  and  the  country.  Fish  is  one  of  the 
staple  articles  of  diet  among  all  classes  of 
people,  and  is  found  not  only  in  great  variety 
but  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  market,  on 
a  canal  not  far  from  the  Bay,  announces  itself 
unmistakably  to  the  visitor,  and  the  carts  and 
carriers  that  stream  away  from  it  distribute 
its  products  to  the  little  shops  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  One  of  the  most  familiar  figures 
in  the  streets  is  the  seller  of  fish,  carrying 
wooden  pails  at  the  ends  of  the  pole  on 
his  shoulder,  and  announcing  his  approach  by 
a  familiar  cry.     The  vegetable  markets  are 
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scenes  of  great  activity,  and  many  familiar 
edibles  are  found  in  them,  with  some  not  so 
familiar — the  chief  of  these  being  the  immense 
white  radish  called  the  daikon,  of  a  very 
agreeable  taste  but  of  an  infamous  odor.  As 
one  goes  along  country  roads  he  often  sees 
long  rows  of  daikon  hanging  between  trees 
or  from  the  fronts  of  farm  buildings.  On 
orthodox  Japanese  tables  meats  are  almost 
unknown ;  in  private  houses  where  foreign- 
ers are  entertained  in  the  foreign  fashion,  and 
in  hotels,  the  meats  are,  as  a  rule,  notably 
good.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  strawberries, 
are  reinforced,  so  to  speak,  with  persimmons, 
oranges,  grapes,  figs.  One  of  the  minor 
industries  of  Tokyo  is  the  baking  of  the 
sweet  potato,  dear  to  the  poorer  children, 
who  spend  their  coppers  for  it  as  American 
children  spend  their  nickels  for  candy.  There 
are  said  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  potato 
ovens  in  the  city.  Good,  wholesome  food  is 
within  reach  of  the  very  poor ;  a  box  of  rice, 
pickles,  and  dry  fish,  tastefully  put  up,  can  be 
bought  at  a  railway  station  for  three  cents. 

There  are  many  characteristic  cries  in  the 
quieter  streets,  and  one  hears  them  especially 
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at  night  when  traffic  and  travel  have  died 
down.  The  voice  of  the  vender  of  a  prepa- 
ration of  macaroni  of  which  the  people  are 
specially  fond  has  an  appetizing  sound  between 
ten  and  eleven,  when  a  late  hunger  craves 
recognition  ;  the  seller  of  tales  and  ballads 
offers  a  pleasant  refuge  for  the  wakeful ;  but 
best  of  all  for  the  sleepless  is  the  note  of  the 
masseurs  little  pipe.  You  have  only  to  open  a 
window  or  push  back  a  slide  and  light,  skillful 
hands  will  soon  bring  on  a  delightful  drowsi- 
ness. Is  there  any  other  city  in  which  sleep 
is  peddled  in  the  streets  ?  In  former  times 
this  profession  was  confined  to  the  blind — a 
form  of  class  privilege  to  which  the  most 
zealous  reformer  could  hardly  take  exception. 

Seen  at  night  from  a  tea-house  on  one  of 
the  hills,  the  million  lights  of  Tokyo  twinkle 
like  a  constellation,  and  as  one  goes  through 
the  streets  he  is  ready  to  accept  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  as  veracious  history.  If  he  has  the 
good  luck  to  be  out  on  a  night  when  a  light 
snow  has  fallen,  he  will  see  an  Oriental  fairy- 
land. 

At  times  he  will  meet  young  men,  in  the 
thinnest  of  white  garments,  running  at  full 
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speed  from  temple  to  temple  through  the 
cold  night,  to  be  met  by  a  shower  of  colder 
water  as  they  arrive,  and  then  to  hasten  on 
to  another  cold  bath  at  the  next  temple.  This 
ceremony  of  purification  was  accomplished 
in  more  primitive  times  without  clothing ; 
these  fleeing  figures  are  less  noticeable  under 
modern  regulations,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  more  comfortable. 

Sometimes,  if  a  gate  or  door  stands  open, 
one  may  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of  those  charm- 
ing gardens  which  enshrine  silence  and  pri- 
vacy in  the  crowded  capital.  In  the  morn- 
ing school-children  throng  the  streets  with 
serious  faces  but  with  willing  hearts,  for  in 
Japan  the  schools  have  acquired  the  art  of 
being  interesting.  The  usual  dress  of  the 
girls  is  modified  both  for  study  and  for  play  ; 
the  boy  is  condemned  to  wear  the  ugly  Ger- 
man cap. 

Occasionally  one   meets  a  Buddhist  or 


Shinto  priest,  and  sometimes  a  funeral  pass< is 
him  in  the  street.  Buddhism  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  death  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  formerly  the  Buddhist 
priests  almost  uniformly  officiated  at  funerals; 
to-day  Shinto  funerals,  generally  of  important 
people,  are  often  seen.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion is  pictorial  and  often  impressive.  Flower 
standards,  lanterns,  and  great  masses  of  flow- 
ers give  the  moving  line  of  figures,  many  of 
them  in  white,  color  and  brightness  ;  for  in 
Japan  death  is  largely  robbed  of  its  gloomy 
associations.  Cages  are  often  carried  and 
opened  during  the  ceremonies,  and  the  birds 
fly  away  singing — a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
symbolism.  Japanese  life  is  saturated  with 
symbolism ;  if  one  understood  all  that  lies 
back  of  the  sights  and  sounds  seen  and 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  he  would 
uncover  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  Japanese 
spirit. 
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ON  August  12,  when  the  "  long  vaca- 
tion "  begins,  all  Britain  shoulders  its 
rod  and  gun  and  makes  its  annual 
attack  on  grouse  and  fish,  prepared  upon  the 
slightest  prospect  of  success  to  kill  or  catch. 
August  in  Scotland  is  not  the  month  of 
the  salmon  fisherman  ;  his  lucky  star  is  not 
then  in  the  ascendant.  The  rivers  are  apt 
to  be  low ;  the  new  arrivals,  fresh  from  the 
sea,  are  infrequent,  and  the  fish  which  have 
been  a  considerable  time 
in  the  river  are  sluggish 
and  inactive,  calmly  re- 
posing with  head  resting 
on  a  boulder,  impervi- 
ous to  their  surround- 
ings, only  occasionally 
lured  to  "  rise  "  after 
patient  and  persistent 
efforts.  But  anglers  not 
so  absorbed  by  the  lure 
of  the  fish  as  to  allow  it 
to  absorb  everything 
else  will  soon  discover 
that  the  natural  sur- 
roundings, with  which 
are  interwoven  the  his 
tory  and  legends  of  the 
Scot,  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tions. The  opportunities  and  conditions  for 
sport  may  not  be  favorable,  but  the  fisherman's 
luck  will  be  less  disappointing  as  he  is  led 
into  by-paths  and  out-of-the-way  places  where 
the  beauty  and  wildness  of  the  Highlands 
will  delight  him  as  he  breathes  the  bracing 
and  energizing  air  and  treads  heather-clad 
moors,  or  journeys  by  attractive  walks  or  drives 
over  perfect  roads  through  Highland  lands. 

Ability  to  catch  with  the  camera  the  haunts 
of  the  fisherman  has  in  recent  years  increased 
the  attractiveness  of  these  out-of-the-way 
rambles,  and  if,  while  fishing,  "  my  lady  "  and 
her  camera  are  at  hand,  alert  during  the 
gleams  of  sunshine  in  the  intervals  of  cloudy 
skies,  Scotch  mists,  and  frequent  showers  to 
get  the  picturesqueness  and  indeed  the 
grandeur  of  the  Highlands,  she,  at  least,  will 
have  a  creel  of  negatives,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  with  the  rod.    The  most  valuable 


waters  are  carefully  preserved,  and  are 
chiefly  under  lease  in  connection  with  the 
grouse  or  deer  forests,  and  one  is  rarely  let 
without  the  other.  Good  stretches  of  water 
attached  to  the  leases  of  various  inns  are 
available,  some  free  to  guests,  while  others 
command  a  considerable  payment  in  addition 
to  hotel  charges.  Fishing  associations  also, 
such  as  the  "  Hebridean,"  which  controls  the 
"  Black  water  "  in  the  Isle  of  Harris ;  an- 
other which  controls  the 
Esk  and  Liddle,  and  an- 
other in  Taynuilt  which 
commands  some  of  the 
best  pools  on  the  Awe. 
having  as  their  object 
the  freeing  of  the  rivers 
from  nets  and  preserv- 
ing them  for  angling 
with  the  fly,  furnish 
fishing  privileges.  The 
price  of  the  sport  differs 
greatly  on  different  riv- 
ers. On  some,  cards  for 
the  day,  week,  month, 
or  season  are  issued. 
Others  are  divided  into 
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beats,"  such  as  on  the 


Awe,  extending  from 
near  the  outlet  of  Loch  Awe  six  or  seven 
miles.  A  stretch  of  about  two  miles  on 
the  upper  end  along  the  northern  bank 
is  attached  to  the  lease  of  the  Dalmally 
Hotel,  and  may  be  fished  at  five  pounds  a 
week.  On  the  Erne  fishing  rights  may  be 
had  at  four  pounds  a  day,  and  on  the  Tay 
the  price  is  six  pounds  a  day.  In  the  island 
of  Lewis,  the  scene  of  William  Black's 
"  Princess  of  Thule,"  is  the  famous  river 
Grimersta,  reached  by  steamer  from  Mallaig 
to  Stornoway,  and  a  drive  of  seventeen  miles 
to  a  small  lodge  accommodating  five  fishermen. 
Notwithstanding  its  inaccessibility,  the  fishing 
privilege,  including  board  and  transportation 
between  the  lodge  and  pools,  and  the  services 
of  two  ghillies,  commands  thirty'  pounds  a 
week  ;  but  at  these  figures  the  fishing  is  far 
less  expensive  than  leasing  a  stretch  of  water. 
It  is  a  charming  Highland  nook  through 
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FROM  THE  PICTURESQUE  HILLS  THE  DOCHAKT 
OVER  THE  ROCKS  INTO  FOAM 
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which  the  Orchy  sweeps  in  picturesque 
serenity  under  an  ancient  stone  bridge,  the 
village  kirk  and  manse  standing  on  the  river 
bank  embowered  in  trees,  with  the  braes  of 
the  Highland  moors  as  a  background.  From 
the  door  of  the  attractive  little  inn.  with  its 
comfortable  hospitality,  is  a  scene  of  restful 
loveliness,  with  excellent  roads  stretching  out. 
one  to  the  pass  and  glen  of  Orchy.  another 
by  a  fine  drive  to  Inveraray,  where,  as  a 
guest  at  its  inn,  one  may  fish  the  river  Aray 
in  view  of  the  towers  of  Inveraray  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  while  a  third 
winds  its  way  along  the  very  shores  of  Loch 
Awe  through  the  narrow  pass  of  Brander. 
skirting  the  banks  of  the  turbulent  Awe  past 
Taynuilt  and  on  to  Oban. 

The  stretch  open  to  the  guests  of  Dalmally 
Inn  is  known  as  the  Breadalbane  waters, 
which  have  yielded  in  the  past,  as  they  are 
likely  to  do  in  the  future,  lordly  specimens  of 
the  noble  fish  weighing  the  scales  at  fifty 
pounds,  while  those  of  forty  or  more  are  not 
considered  rare.  Think  of  the  exploit  of 
my  ghillie,  who  on  one  occasion  hooked  and 
landed  unaided  a  fish  of  forty-three  pounds ! 
On  the  walls  of  the  inn  alluring  photographs 
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of  Awe  salmon  of  fifty  pounds  weight, 
according  to  the  record,  will  arouse  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  ride  to  the  pools  will  afford  ever-in- 
creasing pleasure,  wending  through  the  pass 
of  Brander  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Awe, 
with  Killchurn  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Breadalbane  Campbells,  on  a  point  of  land 
near  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  Ben  Creuachan 
rising  abruptly  from  the  opposite  bank  where 
the  rushing  Awe  receives  the  waters  of  the 
loch,  every  foot  of  ground  associated  with 
the  days  of  Bruce  and  Rob  Roy.  the  Mac- 
Gregor  clan  and  Bruces'  warfare,  and  the 
persecution,  the  MacGregors  would  say,  of 
the  Campbells,  and  the  depredations,  the 
Campbells  would  say,  of  the  MacGregors. 

At  every  turn  are  splendid  vistas  of  loch  and 
river,  the  precipitous  side  of  some  Ben  rising 
sheer  from  the  shore,  bare  of  tree  or  shrub, 
clad  only  in  its  robe  of  heather.  Nothing 
will  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  moorlands 
unless  it  be  the  tiny  white  specks  here  and 
there  indicating  grazing  sheep ;  and  maybe  the 
shepherd  boy  and  his  collie  keeping  their 
lonely  watch  will  be  seen,  while  occasionally 
will  pass  along  a  game-keeper  patrolling  his 
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territory,  or  by  the  riverside  an  angler  will 
be  casting  over  a  pool,  his  ghillie  waiting 
expectantly.  Just  above  rise  precipitous  hills 
dressed  in  all  their  variegated  foliage,  and 
at  intervals  picturesque  cascades  pour  their 
waters  down  the  little  glens  on  their  way  to 
the  loch  or  river. 

In  Sir  Walter's  story  of  the  "  Highland 
Widow  "  there  is  a  description  of  the  pass  of 
Brander  as  it  was  in  the  early  days,  its  now 
excellent  road  only  a  foot-path,  which  the 
men  of  Bruce  and  Rob  Roy  used  to  traverse 
when 

"  One  blast  from  out  the  bugle  horn 
Was  worth  a  thousand  men." 

It  was  at  the  riverside  near  the  pools  that 
I  was  introduced  to  Archie — my  ghillie — a 
ghillie  of  a  rare  type,  for  he  was  not  only  a 
Scotchman  but,  strange  to  say,  a  teetotaler. 
Notwithstanding  his  seventy  years,  his  tall 
figure  was  lithe  and  his  footing  sure  as  he 
guided  my  uncertain  footsteps. 

"What  would  you  like  me  to  call  you  ?" 
said  I,  as  we  started  our  day. 


"  Ou,  ay,  Archie,  jist." 

"  But  I  am  your  junior  and  should  treat 
you  with  respect  due  to  your  years." 

"  Ay,  weel,  my  name  is  Archie  MacDonald  ; 
I  have  always  been  1  Archie  '  and  I  shall 
always  be  '  Archie,'  and  you  will  call  me 
'  Archie  '  as  weel." 

I  began  to  fear  the  critical  eyes  of  this 
expert  salmon  angler.  When  we  rested  for 
lunch  in  the  little  hut  conveniently  placed 
for  shelter  by  the  riverside,  curiosity  as  to 
how  he  regarded  my  efforts  led  me  to  ven- 
ture the  query — "  Now,  Archie,  I  suppose 
you  are  thoroughly  disappointed  with  your 
American  fisherman." 

"  Nae,  nae,  I  am  ne'er  disappointed  with 
any  ane." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  must  be  at  least  dis- 
couraged." 

"  Nae  " — hesitantly — "  I  will  not  say  that, 
either.    Nae,  I  am  not  discouraged." 

"  But,  if  you  are  not  discouraged,  surely 
you  cannot  be  encouraged." 

Here  he  deliberated,  but  finally  came  the 
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response — "  Ou,  ay,  not  muckle,  but  a  wee 
bit." 

Archie  could  not  look  with  approval  upon 
my  sixteen-foot  Forrest  rod  nor  on  '  my 
Mills  reel,  which  have  so  often  stood  the 
test  admirably.  "  What  could  you  do  with 
a  wee  toy  like  that  ?  You  should  hae  a 
rod  like  Colonel  Murray — eighteen  foot  at 
the  least,  wi'  tackle  that  wad  hold  the  fish 
against  the  current  and  land  the  biggest 
within  ten  minutes  after  being  hooked." 
Truly  Archie  was  living  in  the  long  past  of 
forty  years  ago,  before  the  day  of  lighter 
tackle,  with  greater  chance  for  the  fish  and 
greater  need  of  skill  by  the  angler.  I  can 
imagine  a  doughty  Colonel,  fresh  from  the 
field  of  carnage,  determined  to  kill  at  all 
hazards,  with  a  rod  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and 
a  cast  or  leader  of  triple  strands  of  gut,  and 
Archie  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  as  the 
salmon  was  dragged  almost  by  main  strength 
to  the  gaff. 

Fishing  the  Awe  is  a  strenuous  proceeding 
in  the  presence  of  its  turbulent  and  swift- 
flowing  waters.  When  a  salmon  is  hooked, 
the  rush  of  the  waters  in  its  descent  of  120 
feet  in  the  mile,  and  the  rush  of  the  fish, 
combine  to  test  the  skill  of  the  angler  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  to  follow  the  fish  is  even  to 
the  young  and  agile  by  no  means  easy,  but 
to  one  burdened  with  the  weight  of  years 
and  hampered  by  stiffened  muscles  it  is 
accomplished  with  difficulty. 

In  such  rivers  as  the  Awe  wading  is  not 
practicable,  the  water  being  so  strong  that  little 
distance  from  the  shore  can  be  gained  except 
with  considerable  risk,  and  indeed  positive 
danger.  To  reach  the  most  promising  pools, 
stone  jetties  or  stagings  have  been  erected  at 
convenient  points,  furnishing  secure  though 
somewhat  narrow  footing,  and  at  others  iron 
stanchions  have  been  placed  some  distance 
out  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  to  which  a 
plank  is  extended,  with  a  second  plank  ex- 
tending at  right  angles  from  the  first  to 
another  stanchion.  To  the  novice  the  use 
of  the  planks  as  they  bend  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  angler,  the  river  sweeping 
beneath,  seems  impossible,  but  after  braving 
the  dangers  of  a  fall  into  the  river  and  keep- 
ing "your  head  tightly  screwed  on,"  as 
Bishop  Creighton  used  to  say,  so  as  not  to 
lose  it  in  the  rushing  waters,  the  plank-fishing 
will  prove  a  useful  adjunct ;  and  although 
after  hooking  a  salmon  it  will  be  almost  an 
acrobatic  feat  to  regain  the  shore,  the  risk 
will  add  zest  to  the  sport ;  and  with  practice, 


including  perhaps  a  ducking,  the  feat  will 
be  performed  with  some  sense  of  security, 
although  there  will  always  be  a  sense  of 
danger.  It  was  bad  enough  to  step  boldly 
out  on  the  jetties  or  stagings,  a  perilous  foot- 
hold from  whence  to  cast,  with  the  swift- 
flowing  water  ready  and  sweeping  along  ;  but 
to  march  out  upon  the  eighteen-inch  planks 
was  not  for  me.  Archie,  however,  was  equal 
to  it,  notwithstanding  his  seventy  years,  as  he 
lightly  stepped  out  and  cast  a  long  line  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Stepping-stones  are  placed  at  some  of  the 
pools,  but  often  they  are  nearly  submerged, 
and  at  best  furnish  a  precarious  footing.  It 
is  only  when  the  water  is  not  more  than 
normally  high  that  they  can  be  used,  except 
by  some  unusually  experienced  and  sure- 
footed ghillie,  like  an  agile  fellow  I  saw,  evi- 
dently bent  on  killing  a  salmon  for  his  laird's 
table,  step  fearlessly  out  on  the  submerged 
stepping-stones  and  cast  with  the  freedom  of 
one  on  dry  land. 

The  river,  as  Archie  expressed  it,  was 
"  teeming  with  salmon."  He  was  positive 
of  it,  and  if  he  used  the  expression  with  the 
customary  Scotch  caution  against  committing 
himself  absolutely  upon  any  subject  whatever, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  frequent 
leaping  of  large  salmon  bore  him  out,  and 
patience  was  sorely  tried  by  what  seemed  to 
indicate  a  disposition  to  trifle  and  manifest 
contempt  of  even  Archie's  skill.  Although 
they  did  not  "  rise  "  for  us,  there  was  a  kind 
of  selfish  satisfaction  in  watching  the  futile 
efforts  of  skillful  fishermen  and  of  expert 
ghillies,  for  if  they  could  not  get  a  "rise," 
what  mattered  failure,  so  long  as  the  pisca- 
torial credit  of  American  fishermen  remained 
unimpaired  ! 

The  facility  with  which  a  change  of  rivers 
is  made  is  an  attractive  feature  of  Scotch 
fishing.  A  little  journey  by  rail,  or  a  charm- 
ing drive,  introduces  to  some  picturesque  nook 
near  a  rapid-flowing  river,  a  new  set  of 
natural  and  historical  surroundings,  and  a  new 
ghillie  with  new  depths  to  fathom. 

Although  loth  to  leave  Dalmally  and  the 
Awe,  inclination  for  a  change  was  gratified 
by  a  beautiful  drive  of  about  twelve  miles 
further  up  the  Orchy  to  the  Bridge  of  Orchy. 
Here,  just  as  at  Dalmally  and  along  the  Awe. 
one  will  still  be  on  the  Breadalbane  estate 
with  its  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  mostly 
of  moorlands,  lochs,  and  rivers,  little  villages 
scattered  here  and  there,  every  inn,  farm, 
and  house,  and  I  might  add   every  man, 
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woman,  and  child,  under  the  sway  of  the 
"  most  noble  Marquis."  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orchy  that  America's  friend,  John 
Bright,  relieved  the  strain  of  statesmanship, 
philanthropy,  and  business,  and  wielded  his 
salmon  rod  with  marked  success.  The  inn, 
a  diminutive,  old-fashioned,  and  unpretentious 
hostelry,  with  its  high-sounding  name  "  Inve- 
roran  Hotel,"  stands  three  miles  from  the 
Bridge  Station,  at  the  side  of  a  fine  road 
traversing  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  for- 
tunately no  nearer,  affording  an  exhilarating 
walk  past  Loch  Tulla,  with  "  Blackmount,"  the 
celebrated  deer  forest  and  the  hunting  lodge 
of  the  Marquis  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
maybe  a  sight  such  as  was  presented  of  one 
of  the  most  glorious  double  rainbows  that 
ever  happened,  yielding  one  of  those  rarities, 
a  photograph  of  a  rainbow. 

The  deer  forest  with  its  pine-covered  sides, 
well  called  Blackmount,  furnishes  an  abun- 
dance of  deer-stalking,  and,  as  it  happened  that 
the  Marquis  and  a  house  party  were  enjoying 
the  hunting,  one  of  his  trophies  generously 
bestowed  at  the  inn  afforded  a  taste  of 
Scotch  venison,  which,,  quite  naturally  of 
course,  seemed  hardly  equal  in  flavor  to  our 
own. 

Guests  of  the  inn  are  permitted  to  fish  a 


two- mile  stretch  of  the  Orchy  ;  a  drive  of  five 
miles  to  the  pools  affording  a  charming 
introduction  while  breathing  in  bracing  air, 
amid  picturesque  surroundings,  ,the  close 
touch  with  nature  developing,  as  the  day 
goes  on,  into  intimacy.  This  leisurely  way 
of  commencing  the  day  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  what  I  may  call  Scotch  aversion  to  early 
hours.  There  no  one  ever  thinks  that  it 
avails  anything  to  fish  before  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  no  one  is  ever  heard  to 
urge  an  early  start ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
proverbial  reward  of  early  rising  ever  had  for 
the  Scot  the  slightest  attraction.  A  leisurely 
start  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing.  Festina 
lente,  as  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  translated  it, 
11  celerity  should  be  contempered  with  cunc- 
tation,"  is  the  rule  of  action. 

Fishing  on  the  Orchy,  although  free  to 
guests  at  the  inn,  is  otherwise  rigidly  pre- 
served under  rules  promulgated  by  the  Bread- 
albane Estate,  under  which  the  right  to  fish  is 
limited  to  the  south  bank,  the  artificial  fly 
alone  permitted,  and  the  ghillie  here  (not  as 
in  other  waters)  not  allowed  to  fish,  as  the 
rules  express  it,  n  on  any  pretext  whatever." 
The  river  has  a  run  of  eighteen  miles  from 
Loch  Tulla  through  Dalmally  until  it  empties 
into  Loch  Awe.    It  differs  from  the  Awe, 
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being  not  only  smaller,  but  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  the  boulders  which  characterize  many 
rivers,  the  shores  and  bed  being  a  formation 
of  rocky  ledges  upturned  at  irregular  angles 
which  ofttimes  renders  the  approach  to  the 
pool  difficult,  and  calls  for  agility  and  circum- 
spection in  descending  from  the  banks  above. 
A  good  road  along  its  banks  makes  the  pas- 
sage easy  from  one  pool  to  another,  and  there 
are  constantly  splendid  vistas  up  and  -down 
the  river  with  its  succession  of  cascades,  and 
on  every  hand  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
moors  and  the  bold  eminences  of  Ken  Veagh 
and  Ben  I  >oran. 

The  salmon  of  the  Awe  and  the  Orchy.  it 
is  said,  are  of  different  varieties,  the  former 
remaining  in  the  Awe  on  their  ascent  from 
the  sea,  while  the  latter  pass  on  through  the 
loch  up  the  Orchy.  The  Awe  salmon  seem 
to  be  stockier  and  shorter,  with  a  small,  sym- 
metrica! head,  while  the  <  >rchy  salmon  has  a 
long  and  slim  body,  and  a  head  characterized 
by  length  and  flatness,  with  a  lower  jaw  ter- 
minating in  a  pronounced  upward  hook. 
Otherwise  the  difference  disappears,  and 
whether  there  is  a  real  difference  in  variety 
is  at  least  uncertain.  A  like  difference  in 
other  waters  is  noticeable  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
East  and  the  Torrent,  flowing  into  Hawke 
Bay,  Newfoundland. 

It  is  not  well  to  look  to  the  ghillie  for 
much  companionship ;  certainly  none  such 
will  be  found  as  in  the  Yankee  or  Irishman, 
or  in  the  men  of  the  Canadian  Provinces. 
'The  Scotch  ghillie  is  so  reserved  and  cautious, 
and  the  information  he  imparts  and  the  senti- 
ments he  expresses  are  hedged  about  by  so 
much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  that  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  induce  him  to 
commit  himself  to  any  proposition,  however 
plain.  And  then  his  dialect,  a  mixture  of 
Gaelic  with  Scotch  pronunciation  of  English 
words,  is  often  bewildering.  At  the  Orchy 
my  ghillie  was  a  fine,  obliging,  modest,  reli- 
able fellow,  an  expert  in  his  calling,  from  the 
island  of  Skye.  His  dialect  was  a  constant 
puzzle,  and  his  reserve  and  caution,  almost 
abnormally  developed,  made  intercourse  with 
him  a  genuine  diversion,  adding  a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  sport. 

We  departed  one  day  to  seek  a  better 
country,  not  knowing  whither  we  went,  and 
finally  brought  up  near  the  shores  of  Loch 
Tay  at  the  little  village  of  Killin,  with  its 
charming  inn  and  row  of  little  one-story 
thatched-roof  cottages  straggling  along  its 
single  broad  street.    Here  the  Dochart  and 


the  Lochay  pour  into  Loch  Tay  ;  and,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lochay  a  combination  of 
attractive  villas,  lofty  moorlands,  placid  ex- 
panse of  winding  river  and  perfect  road 
stretching  afar  through  the  tree-covered  glen 
will  be  a  delight.  A  detour  across  the  Lochay 
to  Finlarig  Castle,  or  all  that  is  left  of  it  in 
ivy-clad  walls  and  towers;  the  ubiquitous 
guide,  in  the  person  of  the  keeper's  wife, 
imparting,  automatically  almost,  a  quantity  of 
historical  and  legendary  lore ;  her  husband 
the  keeper,  a  venerable  Scot  of  eighty,  in 
kilts  and  plaid,  with  long,  flowing  white  beard, 
and  eyes  as  blue  as  the  bluebells  of  bonny 
Scotland,  with  benignant  countenance  and 
erect  and  vigorous  presence,  bearing  the  ele- 
gant silver-gilt-mounted  pipes  of  Breadalbane, 
as  he  tells  of  his  forty-two  years  as  a  piper  in 
the  Indian  army,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
years  as  piper  to  the  Marquis  and  keeper  of 
Finlarig,  are  indeed  worth  while.  "  Major 
Campbell  is  my  name,"  said  he;  "  Major,  not 
because  1  hold  a  commission,  but  from  being 
piper  at  the  left  of  the  line,  who  always  bears 
the  title  of  Pipe  Major."  The  moors  and 
glens  echo  the  strains  from  his  pipes,  even 
now  piping  as  lustily  as  of  old.  His  recital 
of  how  this  was  the  early  seat  of  the  Breadal- 
bane Campbells,  of  their  fierce  conflicts  with 
the  McXabbs,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Do- 
chart. at  the  upper  end  of  the  village  not  far 
away,  and  how  finally  McXabb's  bond  given 
for  a  money  loan  by  Breadalbane  accom- 
plished what  arms  could  not  do  in  dislodging 
McNabb  from  his  ancestral  domain  and 
transferring  it  to  Breadalbane,  thus  proving 
again  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  "  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,"  and  his  story  of 
Finlarig,  now  used  as  a  burial-place  of  the 
Breadalbane  Campbells  who  repose  in  a  mod- 
ern mausoleum  standing  beside  the  ruined 
castle,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  fishing  in  the  Lochay  is  not  so  prom- 
ising as  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  negotiating 
for  it,  especially  with  the  Dochart  at  hand, 
and  a  half-day  will  be  delightfully  spent  going 
up  the  glen  and  back  through  the  village  to 
where  the  Dochart  rushes  under  the  fine  old 
stone  bridge,  and,  leaning  upon  its  parapets, 
gazing  upon  the  rush  of  waters  that  spread 
out  just  above  in  a  broad  expanse  of  tumbling 
foam  and  glide  beneath  the  bridge  into  a  deep 
channel  surrounding  an  island  and  disappear- 
ing in  Loch  Tay.  Here  on  this  island  will 
be  seen  from  the  bridge  the  ancient  stone 
arch,  with  its  large  center  archway  and  a 
small  one  on  either  side  marking  the  entrance 
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to  the  burial-place  of  the  Mc- 
Nabbs — the  center  reserved  as 
the  entrance  of  the  chiefs  to 
their  final  resting-place,  and  the 
two  smaller  for  their  followers. 

Here  legends  abound  of  the 
Breadalbane  Campbells,  the  Mc- 
Nabbs,  and  the  McNishes,  their 
neighbors  on  Loch  Erne,  and 
the  warfare  of  their  clans.  One 
of  them  tells  how  the  chief  of 
the  McXabbs,  who  had  twelve 
stalwart  sons,  after  pondering 
his  revenge  upon  the  McNishes 
for  waylaying  one  of  the  Mc- 
Xabbs who  had  journeyed  to 
Crieff  to  procure  supplies  for 
an  entertainment,  entered  one 
night  the  presence  of  his  sons 
with  the  significant  remark, 
"  The  night  is  here,  but  where 
are  the  men  ?r'  Whereupon  his 
sons  launched  their  boat  on  Loch 
Tay,  bore  it  across  country  to  a 
tributary  of  Loch  Erne,  whence 
they  journeyed  to  the  stronghold 
of  the  McXishes,  and,  battering 
down  its  door,  the  eldest  son, 
a  giant  in  stature  and  strength,  seized  McNish, 
laid  him  across  his  knee,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  struggles,  proceeded  to  sever  McXish's 
head  from  the  body,  and  bore  it  back  in 
triumph  to  his  father.  In  the  burial-place  of 
the  McXabbs,  upon  a  slab  commemorative  of 
the  feat,  is  carved  a  representation  of  men 
bearing  a  boat  with  oars. 

Just  around  the  corner  of  the  island  are  the 
grounds  of  Auchtermuchtie  House,  where 
may  be  seen  a  grapevine  larger  than  that  at 
Hampton  Court,  inclosed  in  and  extending 
the  entire  length  of  a  glass  house  178  feet 
long,  its  main  stem  like  a  large  tree  in  the 
center,  with  its  arms  reaching  out  to  either 
end,  and  its  delicious  black  clusters  hanging 
from  the  sides  and  roof  in  tempting  profusion. 
The  tenancy  does  not  include  it,  for  no 
tenant  will  assume  its  expense,  which  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  pecuniary  productiveness, 
for,  notwithstanding  its  large  yield  of  high- 
priced  fruit,  the  amount  realized  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  coal  consumed  in 
warming  it.  Whatever  its  value  commercially 
may  be,  surely  it  was  glorious  to  look  upon. 

The  Dochart  fishing  will  extend  two  miles 
on  the  south  bank,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  a  big  bull,  than  which  I 
know  of  nothing  better  to  preserve  the  fish- 


pipe  major  " 


ing.  For  as  I  was  plying  my  rod  a 
thoughtful  youth  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  and  warned  us  of  his 
coming  in  our  direction.  The  fish- 
ing, although  alluring,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  delay  a  speed  con- 
test toward  the  nearest  boundary 
wall,  over  which  we 

b^1111"  ^  scrambled  —  man, 

wife,  and  ghillie — 
the  latter  with  as  much  Scotch 
deliberateness  as  an  innate  pride 
of  appearance  in  the  presence 
of  danger  and  regard  for  the 
safety  of  his  charge  could  re- 
quire. But  the  unfeeling  raillery 
which  greeted  him  on  our  return 
at  the  idea  that  a"hillman  should 
ever  run  from  a  bull "  was  well 
worth  hearing,  but  at  the  same 
time  called  for  sympathy.  How- 
ever, we  commended  his  Scotch 
discretion,  and  reminded  the 
railers  that,  however  afraid  the 
bull  might  be  of  hillmen,  my 
wife  and  I  were  not  "  hillmen." 

Better  far  than  the  sport  the 
Dochart  yields  will  be  natural 
scenes  of  exceptional  charm  on  every  hand 
upon  a  drive  by  perfect  roads  on  either  side  of 
Loch  Tay,  or  by  steamboat  on  the  Loch  from 
Killin  to  Kenmore,  where  Tay  mouth  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis,  stands  in  its  splendid  park. 
Surely  there  will  be  the  visit  to  Glen  Lyon, 
down  which  in  a  narrow  gorge  the  river  pours. 
The  road  skirts  the  hillsides  far  above  among 
luxuriant  trees,  thence  along  the  foot  of  the 
lake  past  Fortingal,  with  its  cluster  of  houses 
and  picturesque  inn  ;  shortly  after,  it  enters 
the  Castle  Park,  its  avenue  wending  through 
woodlands  with  glimpses  here  and  there  of 
the  castle  and  ending  at  the  Breadalbane 
Arms,  at  the  park  gates.  Here  the  whole 
of  Loch  Tay  is  spread  out  in  a  view  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  As  a  guest  of  the  little  inn, 
miles  of  the  Lyon  as  well  as  the  waters  of 
the  Loch  will  be  open  to  fish  for  salmon  and 
trout.  But  the  trips  on  the  Loch,  the  coach 
ride  to  Aberfeldy,  the  drives  and  walks  in 
every  direction,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
surroundings,  with  an  entire  absence  of  the 
tourist  throng,  furnish  a  rare  combination 
of  piscatorial  sport,  interesting  excursions, 
and  healthful  exercise. 

The  Highlands  without  the  bagpipes  are 
almost  unthinkable.  Their  musical  blare  is 
as  much  a  Scotch  element  as  the  Scotch  mist, 
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the  Scotch  moorlands,  and.  I  might  add,  the 
smoky  flavor  of  the  Scotch  whisky.  (  >ne 
may  not  want  to  hear  them  elsewhere,  but  in 
the  Highlands  you  do  want  to  hear  them, 
and,  moreover,  you  expect  to  hear  them,  and 
miss  them  if  you  do  not.  And,  when  lis- 
tening to  the  strident  notes  of  martial  music 
produced  by  military  pipers  in  kiits  and 
plaids  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Scotch 
Guards,  as  they  march  with  streamers  flying 
along  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  amid  the 
solemnity  and  hush  of  a  Scotch  Sunday,  or  as 
they  are  heard  amid  the  solitude  of  the  High- 
land moors,  piping  "  The  Campbells  are  Com- 
ing "  and  "  The  Cock  of  the  North,"  the 
thrill  of  their  weird  notes  will  be  felt,  and  there 
will  be  no  wonder  at  the  Scots'  love  of  them. 
To  be  sure,  the  piper  is  not  always  pictur- 
esque nor  even  presentable,  but  will  rather 
suggest  the  explanation  of  the  Highlanders' 
exc  lamation.  "  God  bless  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  I"  when  he  avails  himself  of  the  scratch- 
ing-post  erected  by  the  benevolent  Duke  for 
the  use  of  his  afflicted  fellow-countrymen. 

The  solemn  hush  of  a  Scotch  "  Sawbath," 
the  shades  of  all  windows  drawn,  the  silenees 
of  silence  without  and  within,  the  counte- 
nances expressing  religious  depression,  the 
thin  attendance  at  the  village  kirk,  the  lugu- 
brious theology  of  the  "  meenister,"  provoke 
one  to  sing  something  much  less  cheerful  than 

"  ()  dav  of  rest  and  gladness!  O  day  of  joy  and 
light!" 

If  ever  a  Scotch  Sabbath  had  for  the  traveler 
its  full  measure  of  depression,  it  was  that 
following  the  Saturday  when,  at  one  of  the 
Highland  inns,  our  kindly  host,  without  pie- 
monition,  was  laid  low,  his  death  casting  over 


us  all  a  deep  shadow.  Of  all  untoward  things 
I  know  of  none  equaling  a  small  Scotch  inn 
which  has  become  the  abode  of  death,  where 
one  is  a  guest  on  a  typical  Sabbath  in  the 
Highlands,  with  a  constant  emphasis  on  the  sad 
event  through  the  necessity,  in  reaching  one's 
room,  of  passing  that  containing  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  departed.  The  only  diver- 
sion, and  very  little  of  it  too,  was  the  service 
at  the  kirk,  whither  we  were  drawn  by  a 
small  sense  of  duty  and  a  large  measure  of 
curiosity.  But  the  rows  of  empty  pews,  the 
handful  of  villagers  at  the  rear,  the  joyless 
psalm  tunes,  the  struggle  of  the  minister  to 
perform  his  full  duty,  increased  the  general 
gloom,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  was  as 
difhcult  for  us  as  it  was  for  the  Israelites 
to  "sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land." 
We  could  only  "  hang  our  harps  on  the  wil- 
lows," and  in  a  vigorous  tramp  on  the  pic- 
turesque road,  lined  with  luxuriant  foliage, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Orchy,  threading  its 
silvery  way,  find  surcease  from  melancholy 
reflections.  Thus,  with  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  the  afflicted,  we  watched  the  slowly  pass- 
ing hours  of  the  "  ebbing  day,"  and  wel- 
comed the  resumption  of  secular  travel  with 
the  relief  of  an  early  departure. 

It  is  only  a  little  corner  of  the  land  of  the 
Scot  of  which  I  have  been  telling,  but,  after 
it  all,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  Scot's  love 
of  its  banks  and  braes,  its  lochs  and  rivers, 
its  broad  moors,  pine-covered  forests,  and 
lofty  bens,  with  their  ballads  appealing  to  the 
heart  and  their  legends  appealing  to  the 
fancy,  under  the  inspiration  of  which  Scott 
wrote  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  "and  Burns 
sang  his  songs  of  Perth  and  Argyle. 


A  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  AT  WORK 

BY  O.  GARFIELD  JONES 

Since  the  following  article  was  written  President  Wilson  has  appointed,  and  the  United  States 
Senate  has  confirmed,  Mr.  Francis  Burton  Harrison  as  successor  to  Governor-  General  Forbes 
of  the  Philippines.  Comment  on  the  appointment  will  be  found  in  The  Outlook  for  Septem- 
ber s. — The  Editors. 


ORBES  is  coming  !"  Whit  called  to  me 
as  I  came  out  of  the  school-house  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  session. 


"  You  don't  say  !    Who  said  so  ?" 

"  The  Governor  just  got  a  telegram.  He'll 
be  in  on  the  Pollilo  at  five  o'clock." 

Whit  hastened  into  the  trade  school  to 
clean  up  things,  and  I  began  looking  for 
some  boys  to  mow  the  ball  field  and  repair 
the  back- stop. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes,  Governor-General  of 
the    Philippine    Islands    since    1908,  has 


reduced  his  office  work  to  the  minimum  in 
order  to  spend  the  maximum  of  time  making 
inspection  trips  about  the  islands.  He  has 
a  habit  of  dropping  in  on  the  provincial  cap- 
itals at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  without 
warning,  except  for  a  telegram  a  few  hours 
in  advance  to  insure  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
vincial officials  and  to  call  a  mass-meeting  of 
the  citizens. 

The  Pollilo  did  not  drop  anchor  off  shore 
until  almost  dusk,  so  the  Governor-General 
and  his  assistants  did  not  get  ashore  till  after 
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dark.  But  my  work  on  the  athletic  field  was 
not  entirely  in  vain,  because  the  Governor- 
General  insisted  on  taking  a  look  at  it  by 
lamp-light.  Not  the  least  of  the  virtues  of 
the  present  chief  executive  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  his  love  for  manly  sports.  A  great 
polo  player  and  baseball  fan,  he  is  always 
willing  to  hold  down  first  base  on  a  pick-up 
team  of  Americans  to  show  the  local  high 
school  team  "  just  how  it  ought  to  be  done." 
Having  a  private  fortune  of  his  own,  he  gave 
a  complete  baseball  outfit  to  the  school  in 
each  of  the  thirty-five  provinces  that  made 
the  most  improvements  on  its  school  grounds 
in  1910.  In  1911  he  gave  a  complete  bas- 
ket-ball outfit  to  the  school  in  each  province 
that  won  the  most  interscholastic  baseball 
games.  Being  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a 
grandson  of  Emerson,  and  the  highest  official 
in  the  Philippines,  his  enthusiastic  personal 
participation  in  the  ball  games  of  the  islands 
removed  the  stigma  of  "  vulgar  "  from  inter- 
scholastic athletics.  As  a  result,  the  "  blue- 
blood  "  families  of  the  Philippines  clipped  the 
long  finger-nails  of  their  "  cultured "  sons 
and  sent  them  into  baseball  and  track  work 
to  appropriate  some  of  the  glory  that  was 
fast  accruing  to  the  a  uncultured  "  but  vigor- 
ous sons  of  the  laboring  people. 

The  ball  field  inspected,  Mr.  Forbes  turned 
his  attention  to  the  government  buildings. 
He  went  from  room  to  room  through  the 
school-houses,  the  municipio,  and  the  provin- 
cial building.  He  was  a  severe  inspector, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disap- 
proval if  things  were  not  in  proper  shape. 
During  a  former  visit  to  Sorsogon  he  repri- 
manded the  American  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  dirty  condition  of  the  school- 
house,  and  for  having  a  number  of  framed 
pictures  hanging  in  his  office  that  should  have 
been  distributed  among  the  school-rooms  of 
the  province. 

He  visited  the  provincial  jail  and  talked 
personally  with  the  prisoners,  asking  them  if 
they  had  any  complaints  to  make.  A  woman 
prisoner  said  she  was  unjustly  imprisoned,  but 
the  investigation  ordered  by  the  Governor- 
General  failed  to  substantiate  her  claims. 

The  last  and  most  important  event  of  the 
evening  was  a  mass-meeting  of  the  citizens. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  make  complaints  directly 
to  the  Governor-General,  and  also  to  give  the 
Governor-General  a  chance  to  answer  these 
complaints  in  person.  When  I  crowded  my 
way  through  the  mass  of  short,  stout  laborers 


at  the  door  of  the  court-room  about  nine 
o'clock,  it  was  only  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  provincial  governor  that  I  secured  a  seat 
toward  the  front  of  the  room.  As  I  swept 
my  eye  over  the  fringe  of  stolid-faced  farm- 
ers around  the  room,  shifting  nervously  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  then  looked  at  the 
close-packed  rows  of  white-clothed,  brown- 
skinned  landowners  and  business  men  seated 
on  the  narrow  benches,  and  finally  turned  to 
the  row  of  white-uniformed,  white-skinned 
officials  who  seemed  almost  gigantic  under 
the  flickering  glare  of  the  smoky  lamps  at 
the  front  of  the  room,  I  was  struck  with  awe 
by  the  contrasts  that  the  room  presented. 
"  Was  it  possible,"  I  asked  myself.  "  that, 
by  furnishing  similar  education,  training,  and 
environment,  these  big,  fair-faced  Teutons 
and  these  short,  brown-skinned  Malays  could 
be  made  to  act  and  think  and  feel  alike  ?" 

The  first  speaker  was  from  the  village  of 
San  Roque,  and  in  an  impassioned  address 
he  declared  the  personal  tax  of  two  pesos  too 
high.  Then  a  man  from  Guinlahon  asked 
that  an  agricultural  school  be  started  in  the 
province.  He  pointed  out  that,  since  Sorso- 
gon was  a  strictly  one-crop  province,  the 
existing  low  price  of  hemp  made  it  imperative 
that  more  diversified  farming  be  introduced 
to  save  the  already  declining  business  of  the 
province  from  complete  decadence.  Then  a 
big  landowner  got  up  and  complained  that 
the  land  tax  was  too  high.  He  admitted  that 
seven-eighths  of  one  per  cent  was  not  a  high 
rate,  but  he  said  the  hemp  land  had  been 
appraised  when  hemp  sold  for  twenty  pesos  a 
picol,  and  then  the  price  had  fallen  to  ten 
pesos  a  picol.  Thus  the  apparently  low  tax 
rate  was  really  burdensome  because  of  the 
unfair  evaluation  of  the  land. 

The  Governor-General,  addressing  the 
people  in  Spanish,  said  the  personal  tax  was 
not  too  high,  because  those  who  could  not  pay 
it  in  cash  could  work  it  out  in  five  days  on 
the  road.  Furthermore,  half  of  this  personal 
tax  went  to  the  provincial  road  fund,  and,  by 
improving  the  roads  of  the  province,  raised 
the  standard  of  wages  for  the  laborers  and 
the  price  of  hemp  for  the  landowners.  The 
Governor- General  also  called  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  faction  was  asking  for 
lower  taxes,  which  meant  less  revenue,  while 
another  faction  wanted  an  agricultural  school, 
which  meant  increased  expenditures.  "  Sure- 
ly," he  said,  "you  can  see  that  increasing 
expenditures  and  decreasing  revenues  can- 
not go  together."    In  regard  to  the  high 
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supervision,  three  successive  treasurers  in 
one  municipality  were  caught  using  mu- 
nicipal funds  for  private  purposes.  Such 
grafting  was  customary  under  the  Spanish 
system,  so  why  shouldn't  it  work  under 
the  American  system  ?  But  it  didn"t !  In 
this  one  municipality,  at  least,  the  Filipinos 
are  beginning  to  see  that  honesty  is  really 
the  best  policy. 

The  advocates  of  immediate  Philippine 
independence  either  ignore  the  lifelong  train- 
ing of  the  present  generation  of  Filipinos 
under  the  corrupt  system  of  Spanish  colo- 
nial politics,  or  else  they  ignore  the  experi- 
ence that  Central  America  has  had  during 
the  last  ninety  years,  and  assume  that  a 
decade  of  rotten  government  will  teach  tropical 
Malays  how  to  run  a  good  government. 
The  present  American  administrators  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  realize  what  a  pernicious 
inheritance  the  Filipinos  have  from  the 
Spanish  political  re'gime ;  but  they  hope  that, 
just  as  years  of  bad  government  taught  the 
Filipinos  bad  political  habits  and  ideas,  so  will 
years  of  good  government  ultimately  teach 
them  good  political  habits  and  ideas. 
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appraisal  of  the  hemp  land  he  admitted  that 
there  might  be  much  truth  in  the  complaint, 
and,  turning  to  the  executive  secretary  at  his 
side,  he  asked  that  the  matter  be  looked  into.1 
Then  he  sat  down  and  let  his  assistant.  Mr. 
Carpenter,  explain  to  the  people  the  plans 
of  the  Administration  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural schools. 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  inspecting  officials 
were  all  back  on  board  the  Pollilo.  and  she 
was  turning  her  nose  toward  Masbate.  where 
the  Governor-General  was  to  make  an  offi- 
cial visit  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

It  is  this  kind  of  personal  supervision 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  grant 
the  Filipinos  a  large  measure  of  local  self- 
government.  People  do  not  have  to  be  dis- 
honest in  order  to  learn  how  to  be  honest; 
and,  likewise,  the  Government  does  not  have 
to  be  rotten  with  graft  before  the  people  can 
learn  how  to  run  a  clean  government.  Be- 
cause of  the  excellence  of  the  present  Philip- 
pine system  of  accounts,  audits,  and  personal 

1  The  price  of  hemp  has  almost  doubled  since  June, 
1912;  consequently  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
further  complaint  about  the  low  evaluation  of  the  hemp 
land. 
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IN  this  progressive  and  enlightened  coun- 
try great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
work  of  conservation  of  our  resources. 
Much  also  has  been  said  and  done  toward 
the  conservation  of  health  and  life  of  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  compulsory  administra- 
tion of  smallpox  vaccine  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion in  the  matter  of  eugenics  and  health 
marriages.  But  in  this  progress  are  we  not 
traveling  in  a  devious  route  instead  of  a 
straight  line,  circling  around  problems  that 
are  vital  and  yet  simpler  to  solve  than  many 
of  the  laudable  improvements  we  have  under- 
taken ?  Are  we  not,  as  a  Na  don ,  guilty  of  gross 
neglect  in  spite  of  our  progressiveness  ? 

A  year  ago,  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography  at  Washington, 
there  appeared  over  one  of  the  exhibits  a 
panel  reading  like  this  : 

INSPECTED  HOGS 

PROTECTED  FORESTS 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

To  this  might  properly  be  added  : 

TOLERATED  RAILWAY  TRESPASSERS 

If  a  dozen  persons  were  killed  in  a  single 
accident  on  a  railway,  the  news  would  be 
published  broadcast  throughout  the  country, 
the  newspapers,  under  great  headlines,  print- 
ing columns  about  it.  But  if  a  trespasser, 
either  man,  woman,  or  child,  walking  upon  the 
railway  track,  is  killed  to-day,  and  in  a  simi- 
lar accident  another  trespasser  is  killed  to- 
morrow, another  the  third  day,  and  so  on 
until  a  dozen  had  met  their  sudden  end  in  that 
manner,  little  or  nothing  would  be  said  about 
it  and  little  thought  given  to  it.  If  a  hundred 
passengers  were  killed  in  railway  accidents  in 
this  country  each  week,  the  continued  recur- 
rence of  such  slaughter  would  be  a  topic  of 
National  concern,  the  public  would  be  up  in 
arms,  widespread  investigations  and  legisla- 
tive enactments  would  prevail  to  put  an  end 
to  it — yes,  even  if  the  weekly  toll  were  one- 
half  or  one-quarter  of  that  number.  And  yet 
the  Nation  goes  placidly  along  discussing 
eugenics  and  health  laws  without  number, 
and  hardly  a  passing  thought  is  given  to  the 
5,284  trespassers  killed  on  our  railways  in 
the  single  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  and 
the  continued  killing  day  after  day,  year  in 
and  year  out,  that  needs  only  a  Nation's 


attention  to  eliminate.  What  a  great  differ- 
ence it  seems  to  make  whether  large  num- 
bers of  persons  are  killed  together  in  some 
train  disaster,  or  are  killed  separately  in 
many  solitary  tragedies,  caused  directly,  per- 
haps, by  their  own  carelessness,  but  funda- 
mentally and  primarily  by  a  great  National 
neglect  or  public  tolerance  ! 

And  what  is  the  reason  for  this  lack  of 
attention  to  a  matter  that  should  be  regarded 
as  a  great  National  reproach  ?  Is  it  because 
the  American  public  ignorantly  confuses  the 
word  "trespasser"  with  that  of  '-hobo''  or 
"tramp,"  shrugs  its  shoulders,  and  contents 
itself  with  the  thought  that  such  a  class  of 
persons  is  of  little  value  to  any  community  or 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  there  is  no 
economic  loss  involved  even  though  thou- 
sands of  such  lives  are  sacrificed  yearly  ?  If 
that  is  the  reason,  let  us  consider  some  fig- 
ures that  but  few  people  who  are  a  part  of 
this  great  American  public  have  ever  consid- 
ered or  perhaps  even  heard  of. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commissioner  C.  C.  Mc- 
Chord,  in  an  address  before  the  First  Co- 
operative Safety  Congress,  held  at  Milwaukee 
in  October,  1912,  there  were  during  the  last 
twenty  years  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  86,733  trespassers  killed  and  94,646 
injured,  or  181,379  trespassers  killed  and 
injured  during  that  period. 

On  one  of  the  great  railways  of  the  coun- 
try an  investigation  was  recently  made  by 
one  of  its  officials  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  status  of  the  great  body  of  tres- 
passers killed  annually,  and  the  reports  of 
1,000  cases  of  fatal  injury  to  trespassers 
were  examined,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
found  that  over  75  per  cent  of  them  were  not 
"hoboes"  or  "tramps,"  but  rather  were 
tradesmen,  wage-earners,  citizens  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  they  were  killed,  and  many 
were  women  or  children  of  tender  years. 
One  railway  that  has  devoted  much  effort  to 
the  reduction  of  the  trespass  evil  on  its  line 
has  classified  the  figures  of  Commissioner 
McChord  covering  twenty  years'  casualties 
to  railway  trespassers  as  follows : 

25,000  young  people  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  accident, 
many  of  them  under  ten  vears  of  age. 
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36,276  tramps  and  hoboes. 
120,103  citizens  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
accident  occurred,  mostly  wage-earners. 

These  figures  are  startling-,  and,  while  they 
may  not  be  minutely  correct,  yet,  based  as 
they  are  upon  actual  comparisons  within 
stated  periods  and  in  certain  specified  terri- 
tories, they  undoubtedly  illustrate  with  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy  and  faithfulness 
the  great  economic  loss  to  this  country  that 
has  been  permitted  negligently  and  inexcus- 
ably through  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
our  educators,  legislators,  and  others  who 
lead  in  the  humane  work  of  conservation  of 
human  life  in  this  progressive  American 
republic. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
shows  that  during  that  year  on  the  railways 
of  this  country  there  were  5,284  trespassers 
killed  and  5,687  injured.  Think  of  it  1  Four- 
teen trespassers  on  railways  in  this  country 
killed  every  day  and  an  equal  number  injured. 
Of  those  injured  the  majority  were  seriously 
maimed  or  crippled  for  life.  There  were 
thousands  of  able-bodied  men,  whose  value  to 
the  community,  to  their  families,  and  to  them- 


selves as  producing  elements,  wage-earners, 
and  dependable  units  in  the  communities 
where  they  live  has  been  forever  impaired,  if 
not  lost  entirely  through  death  resulting  from 
the  injury.  There  were  hundreds  of  children 
of  tender  years  sacrificed  annually  on  the 
altar  of  indifference  and  inertia.  Is  it  not 
time  that  the  public  woke  up  and  put  a  stop 
to  this  merciless,  deplorable,  and  inexcusable 
slaughter  ? 

Perhaps  the  incessant  recurrence  of  these 
individual  tragedies  of  killed  and  injured, 
recorded  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  a  day, 
like  the  doleful  hourly  striking  of  the  town 
clock,  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  happy-go- 
lucky  recklessness  and  defiance  of  the  natural 
law  of  prudence  which  is  a  largely  prevalent 
trait  of  us  Americans.  By  that  same  trait 
men  will  never  learn  by  the  experience  of 
others,  but  prefer  to  learn  of  themselves,  in 
the  school  of  experience,  that  which  no  man 
can  teach  by  years  of  preaching.  But  the 
school  of  experience  for  the  railway  tres- 
passer has  proven  an  expensive  method  of 
learning  and  a  deplorably  ineffective  one, 
although  the  price  of  such  learning  has  been 
exacted  with  unfailing  precision,  and,  as  the 


PICKING  COAL  ALONG  THE  RAILWAY  TRACKS 

The  parents  may  be  in  great  need  of  fuel,  who  send  their  children  on  such  errands,  and  they  cannot  be  reached  by  any  law  to 
prevent  their  negligence.    Hundreds  have  been  injured  while  doing  this 
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records  show,  in  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  it 
has  been  the  maximum  price,  a  human  life; 
and  in  the  other  fifty  per  cent  serious  if  not 
permanent  injury. 

If  these  five  thousand  and  more  persons 
had  been  killed  on  grade  crossings,  there 
would  have  been  a  widespread  campaign  for 
the  abolition  of  those  crossings,  regardless  of 
expense  involved,  although  it  might  run  into 
many  times  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Yet 
in  this  progressive,  humane,  and  enlightened 
country,  where  even  an  attempted  suicide  is 
severely  punished  by  law,  the  happy-go-lucky, 
thoughtless,  and  careless  citizens  or  the  imma- 
ture, untrained  children  are  permitted  to  go 
unchecked  to  their  death  at  the  rate  of  thou- 
sands each  year. 

The  deplorable  loss  of  life  among  those 
who  so  foolishly  place  themselves  in  danger 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking 
drastic  measures  to  correct  the  evil ;  but,  if 
that  is  not  sufficient,  let  us  consider  another 
phase  of  the  matter,  and  see  if  we  can  for  a 
moment  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  one  of 
the  thousands  of  locomotive  engineers  in 
whose  care  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of 
passengers  are  placed  daily.    An  engineer  is 


but  a  human  being.  He  has  feelings,  emo- 
tions, and  a  heart  like  tin-  rest  of  mankind. 
His  duties  require  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  signals  that  control  the  movement  of  his 
train,  and  to  the  safe  operation  of  the  engine 
and  train  in  his  charge.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  he  be  a  man  whose  nerves  are  not 
unstrung,  whose  mind  is  not  distracted,  whose 
attention  is  centered  upon  the  signals,  the 
throttle,  and  the  train  order  he  has  to  obey. 
Can  you  imagine  anything  more  unnerving, 
more  distracting,  to  him  than  suddenly  to 
come  upon  a  human  being  or  group  of 
human  beings  directly  in  his  path  ?  Sitting 
in  the  Pullman  you  may  hear  the  shriek  of 
the  whistle  and  feel  the  grinding  of  the 
brakes,  as  the  engineman,  responding  to  his 
natural  human  instinct,  exerts  his  utmost  to 
prevent  the  impact  that  will  surely  and  swiftly 
hurl  another  human  being  into  eternity.  But 
if  the  trespasser  should  chance  to  catch  that 
warning  and  jump  in  time,  and  the  engine 
sweeps  by,  barely  grazing  his  clothing  as  it 
passes,  and  you  feel  the  brakes  release  their 
hold  and  the  train  rush  forward,  resuming  its 
smooth  and  even  course,  you  will  little  realize 
the  moment  of  suspense  your  engineman  has 


THE  BOYS  RUSH  BLINDLY  ACROSS  THE  TRACKS 

Education  in  the  public  schools  to  teach  them,  on  Hearing  railway  tracks,  to  stop,  look,  and  listen, 
is  the  thing  needed  for  this  class  of  trespassers 
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A  GROUP  OF  TRESPASSERS 

The  engineer  must  give  attention  to  signals,  switches,  and  the  safe  operation  of 
the  trains  ;  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  trespassers  continually 

passed  through,  for  you  will  not  see  him  as 
he  settles  back,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  pulls 
himself  together,  thanking  his  lucky  stars 
that  he  has  averted  another  killing,  but  curs- 
ing trespassers  in  general  and  the  conditions 
that  make  such  a  distraction  and  such  an 
unnecessary  strain  on  his  mental  and  nervous 
system  possible.  I  once  had  occasion  to  get 
the  story  of  an  engineman  whose  engine  had 
struck  and  fatally  injured  a  "  track- walker," 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  nervously  passed  it  over  his 
forehead  in  a  gesture  of  despair  and  said, 
"  Such  things  get  my  nerve — I  wouldn't  kill 
a  dog  if  I  could  help  it,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
day  when  my  heart  is  not  in  my  mouth 
a  dozen  times  on  account  of  people  walking 
the  tracks  in  the  territory  through  which  I 
run,  barely  escaping  getting  caught  by  me." 
And  so  it  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  lives  of  the  trespassers  themselves  that 
something  should  be  done  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice. There  is  the  added  necessity  of  increas- 
ing in  every  possible  way  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public.  If  trespassing  on  our  rail- 
ways were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  would, 
to  that  extent,  reduce  an  element  that  very 
often,  temporarily  at  least,  must  tend  to 


decrease  the  efficiency  of  some  loco- 
motive engineer  by  producing  a 
disturbing  effect  on  his  mental  and 
nervous  system  due  to  an  accident, 
or  even  a  threatened  one,  in  which 
his  engine  and  a  trespasser  are  in- 
volved. 

What  can  be  done  to  put  an  end 
to  this  evil  which  is  growing  with 
alarming  and  steady  strides  ?  Can 
it  be  checked,  or  is  it  possible  to 
eliminate  it  entirely  or  nearly  so? 
Undoubtedly,  if  handled  as  a  Na- 
tional problem. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Relations  of 
Railway  Operation  to  Legislation 
(composed  of  the  operating  heads 
of  several  of  the  large  railways),  it 
appears  that  for  the  years  1901  to 
1910,  inclusive,  there  were  103,452 
trespassers  killed  and  injured  in  the 
United  States,  while  for  the  same 
period  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
there  were  but  5,754  trespassers 
killed  and  injured.    These  compari- 
sons may  be  largely  affected  by  a 
greater  mileage  on  American  rail- 
ways, but  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  British  railways  traverse  a  more 
densely  populated  and  congested  territory 
than  most  of  our  American  railways.  But 
the  laws  do  not  permit  trespassing  upon 
European  railways,  and  therein  lies  the  great- 
est factor  in  considering  the  comparisons. 

There  are  two  things  that  will  be  great 
factors  in  stamping  out  the  trespass  evil  in 
the  United  States,  when  that  powerful  but 
now  sleeping  giant,  the  American  public, 
awakens  to  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 
These  two  things  are :  Education — Legis- 
lation. 

The  first  step  should  be  toward  education, 
and  should  begin  with  children  in  the  schools 
— a  careful,  systematic,  and  definite  plan  of 
teaching  the  children  Safety.  During  the 
years  from  1901  to  1910  there  were  13;000 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  killed 
and  injured  while  trespassing  on  railways  in 
the  United  States  ;  as  one  railway  official  has 
aptly  put  it,  enough  to  make  a  mile-post  for 
every  mile  half-way  around  the  world.  There 
were  20,000  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-one  killed  and  injured  during  the 
same  period,  making  33,000  minors  who 
were  victims  of  the  neglect  of  their  forebears. 
Can  a  more  laudable  effort  be  made  than  the 
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suggested  one  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  and  teach  them 
from  the  beginning  that  to  walk 
upon  or  play  about  the  railway 
tracks  is  unsafe  and  prohibited  ?  1 
think  not.  These  lessons  should 
be  made  full  of  interest,  vividly  out- 
lining in  the  child's  mind  the  dan- 
ger and  the  consequences  of  railway 
trespassing,  so  that  a  lasting  im- 
pression is  left.  Although  I  am 
speaking  particularly  of  railway  tres- 
passing, and  do  not  wish  to  deviate 
from  my  course,  I  will  say  that  by 
all  means  these  lessons  should  go 
still  further  and  be  made  a  general 
Safety  subject,  dealing  with  the 
multitude  of  dangers  that  beset  the 
child  in  daily  life,  dangers  which 
involve  street  cars,  automobiles,  etc., 
but  especial  attention  to  railway 
trespassing  should  be  given,  par- 
ticularly in  schools  situated  near 
railways  or  in  railway  districts.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  health  and  general 
welfare  of  the  child  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  inaugurate  systems 
for  the  examination  and  care  of  the 
eyes,  teeth,  lungs,  etc.,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  all  physical  deficiencies,  as 
is  done  in  the  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try to-day,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  take 
progressive  steps  toward  the  preservation 
of  the  life  and  limb  of  that  child  by  sys- 
tematic and  careful  training  in  Safety,  or 
accident  prevention.  The  lessons  thus  given 
will  not  only  work  for  immediate  benefit  in 
reducing  the  great  toll  of  children  needlessly 
killed  and  injured,  but  their  effect  will  surely 
reach  into  future  years,  reducing  the  acci- 
dents to  future  adults,  another  generation 
of  wage-earners,  whose  early  school  train- 
ing has  taught  them  the  priceless  habit  of 
being  careful.  The  lessons  in  the  schools 
ought  to  be  given  at  least  once  each  week  by 
a  special  teacher,  and  the  lessons,  which 
might  be  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  dura- 
tion, should  consist  of  the  reading  of  interest- 
ing stories  dealing  with  the  trespass  evil  and 
other  forms  of  accidents,  each  story  with  a 
moral ;  and  there  should  be  Safety  prizes  or 
badges  awarded  for  the  best  compositions  on 
Safety,  etc.  The  American  Museum  of 
Safety  in  New  York  City  has  done  some 
remarkably  good  work  along  these  very  lines, 
and  has  published  pamphlets  containing 
stories  of  child  interest  that  cannot  fail  to 


RAILWAY  TRACKS  AS  A  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY 

is  the  absence  of  laws  and  of  judicial  and  public  interest 
that  leads  the  average  citizen  to  use 
the  railway  tracks 

leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  childish 
mind  ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum 
these  lessons  have  been  given  in  the  Brooklyn 
schools  with  gratifying  success.  Work  along 
these  lines  throughout  the  country,  adopted 
universally  in  our  public  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  children,  will  have  but 
one  certain  effect,  that  of  the  permanent 
betterment  of  their  material  welfare. 

Education,  as  far  as  adult  trespassers  are 
concerned,  ought  to  extend  into  every  manu- 
facturing plant  and  industrial  concern  situated 
near  a  railway,  for  it  is  these  plants  that 
furnish  by  far  the  largest  number  of  those 
who  violate  all  rules  of  wisdom  and  prudence 
by  walking  the  railway  tracks,  as  they  do  on 
their  way  to  and  from  work.  Much  good 
would  be  accomplished  if  the  superintendents 
of  such  plants  in  every  locality  would  adopt 
a  plan  for  the  education  of  their  employees. 
This  might  be  done  by  posting  bulletins  in 
conspicuous  places  calling  the  attention  of 
their  workmen  to  the  danger  of  railway  tres- 
passing and  telling  them  of  the  vast  number 
killed  and  injured,  and  urging  their  men  not 
to  indulge  in  the  practice  of  track-walking,  or 
even  prohibiting  it  under  the  penalty  of  dis- 
missal.   Manufacturers  could  well  afford  to 


NOT  AN  UNCOMMON  SIGHT 
'he  coupling  of  the  engine  at  the  other  end  of  these  cars  would  surely  mean  death  or  serious  injury  to  one  or  more  of  these  boys 


make  this  the  subject  of  special  talks  or 
lectures  to  their  employees. 

But  I  have  said  there  are  two  things 
necessary  to  curb  the  fast-growing  trespass 
evil — education  and  legislation.  Education 
properly  conducted  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  this  fearful  loss  of  life 
and  limb  can  never  be  successfully  checked 
until  we  have  the  intervention  of  a  proper 
law  and  law-enforcing  powers.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  States  there  are  statutes  making 
trespassing  on  railways  a  misdemeanor  and 
punishable  by  fine  or  jail  sentence.  But  there 
is  no  uniformity  throughout  the  States,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  in  the  States  where 
such  laws  exist  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  convic- 
tions even  when  an  arrest  of  a  trespasser  is 
made.  Magistrates  are  prone  to  discharge 
the  offender  and  cast  a  censuring  eye  upon 
the  railway  officer  who  made  the  arrest. 
There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  in  the 
public  mind  that  if  a  railway  company 
attempts  to  prosecute  such  offenders,  it  is 
assuming  a  domineering  and  contemptible 
attitude,  or  exercising  unduly  the  power  of 
wealth  over  an  obscure  individual.    But  why 
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should  this  be  so  ?  What  is  there  to  cause  a 
railway  corporation  or  official  to  assume  such 
an  attitude  ?  What  reason  has  a  railway  for 
wasting  its  time  and  money  arresting,  prose- 
cuting, and  campaigning  against  such  offend- 
ers ?  A  man  does  not  damage  the  railway 
ties  by  walking  on  them.  There  is  no  legal 
redress  for  the  trespasser  who  is  injured, 
unless  willfully.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the 
public  to  give  the  railways  the  benefit  of 
enough  generous  thought  to  say  that,  after 
all,  it  is  probably  a  commendable  and  humane 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  railway  officials  to 
stop  as  far  as  possible  a  needless  and  fearful 
slaughter  ?  But  the  railways  are  greatly 
handicapped.  They  cannot  take  any  con- 
certed and  effective  preventive  measure 
because  they  have  no  law,  and,  worse  yet,  no 
public  or  judicial  interest  to  any  great  extent, 
back  of  them  giving  them  the  right  or  author- 
ity to  exclude,  under  penalty  of  the  law,  these 
trespassers  from  their  property.  It  is  the 
very  absence  of  these  laws  and  judicial  and 
public  interest  that  leads  the  average  citizen 
to  believe  that  railway  rights-of-way  are  public 
highways,  upon  which  they  have  a  right  to  be ; 
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and  the  children,  following  the  example  of 
their  parents,  brothers,  uncles,  and  cousins, 
gather  about  the  tracks,  playing  about  turn- 
tables, in  freight  yards,  hopping  on  and  off 
cars,  and  indulging  in  other  dangerous  pas- 
times, with  the  result  that  in  nearly  every  city 
or  town  there  are  children  crippled  or  maimed 
from  this  cause,  and  thousands  of  cemeteries 
contain  the  bodies  of  little  ones  sacrificed. 
And  all  because  this  great  Nation,  the  most 
progressive  and  humane  of  all  people,  has 
not  awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem— because  we  are  the  only  civilized  Nation 
in  the  world  that  has  no  National  law  prohib- 
iting, under  the  penalty  of  a  penitentiary 
sentence,  trespassing  on  railway  tracks,  and 
because  in  those  few  States  where  there  are 
such  laws  there  is  a  woeful  neglect  to  enforce 
them.  The  total  number  of  railway  employees 
and  passengers  killed  on  our  railways  each 
year  is  less  than  the  total  number  of  tres- 
passers killed  ;  and  if  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  railways  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
install  and  improve  safety  devices  to  prevent 
the  killing  of  their  own  employees  and  passen- 
gers, why,  I  would  ask,  is  it  not  worth  while 
that  some  effective  legislative  action  be  taken 
by  our  Government  to  protect  and  save  the 


lives  of  more  than  five  thousand  trespassers 
annually  and  the  limbs  of  many  thousands 
more  ?  It  would  not  cost  the  Nation  a  penny, 
and  the  saving  to  it  of  a  vast  economic  loss, 
not  only  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  but  in  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  its  helpless  crip- 
ples, would  be  inestimable. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  one  of  these  un- 
fortunates, a  machinist,  who  had  learned  his 
lesson  through  bitter  experience,  and  who 
later,  when  able  to  hobble  about  on  crutches 
and  the  stumps  of  what  remained  of  his  legs, 
was  asked  by  a  railway  official  why  he  went  on 
the  railway  tracks  and  thus  needlessly  ex- 
posed himself  to  danger.  His  reply  was,  "  I 
have  always  done  it.  Of  course  I  knew  it 
was  dangerous,  but  I  supposed  I  could  take 
care  of  myself.  Why,  it's  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  take  a  short  cut  down  the 
railway  tracks,  and  the  most  natural.  There's 
nothing  to  stop  you.  If  there  was  a  law 
against  it,  and  I  had  known  I  was  running 
the  risk  of  getting  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison,  I  would  have  kept  off."  And  that  is 
a  typical  case.  "  The  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  natural  "  to  trespass  on 
railway  tracks  !  How  well  that  expresses  the 
situation.    Thousands    upon   thousands  of 


FACTORY  WORKERS  BY  THE  HUNDRED  WALK  UPON  THE  TRACKS  HOMEWARD  BOUND 
They  walk  along  absent-mindedly  or  thinking  of  everything  but  the  fact  that  their  lives  are  in  danger. 
Manufacturers  should  educate  or  caution  their  employees  as  to  the  danger 
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trespassers  would  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
They  think  they  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  injury,  but 
would  hesitate  to  run  the  risk  of  going  to 
the  penitentiary  if  they  knew  that  that  would 
probably  be  the  result  of  their  recklessness. 
And  you  have  only  to  stand  on  a  bridge  over 
the  railway  tracks  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  our  large  cities  and  watch  the  indus- 
trial workers  pour  by  the  hundreds  out  on  to 
the  main  line,  where  trains  pass  swiftly  and  with 
great  frequency,  and  see  the  workers  wend  their 
way  homeward  along  the  tracks,  some  laughing 
and  joking,  others  earnestly  talking  with  one 
another,  and  others  with  heads  bowed  down, 
weary  from  their  day's  toil,  and  thinking  of 
anything,  everything,  but  the  fact  that  they 
have  placed  their  lives  in  jeopardy.  You 
have  only  to  go  to  a  railway  yard,  especially 
in  large  cities,  and  watch  the  children,  from 
the  boy  of  the  reckless,  daring  age  of  twelve 
to  fourteen,  to  the  little  tots  of  six  years  and 
under,  playing  about  and  climbing  on  cars 
with  reckless  abandon,  crawling  under  and 
between  cars  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
shunted  or  moved,  or  hopping  on  and  off 
moving  cars — doing  only  what  they  have 
been  taught  by  years  of  example  that  it  is 
not  wrong  to  do,  and  adding  hourly  to  the 
great  sacrifice  that  ought  to  be  the  Nation's 
shame.  Yes,  indeed;  it  is  easy  and  natural, 
because  the  Government  has  not  held  up  its 
restraining  hand  and  said,  "  Stop  !  you  must 
keep  off,  and  you  will  be  arrested  and 
severely  punished  if  you  do  not." 

We  have  been  taught,  through  science, 
that  cholera,  smallpox,  and  other  forms  of 
epidemics  are  preventable.    To  run  away 


from  these  epidemics  or  ignore  them  without 
trying  to  control  and  prevent  them  would  be 
cowardly  and  the  mark  of  base  incompe- 
tence. If  any  people  or  community  were  to 
accept  an  epidemic  of  disease  as  inevitable,  a 
visitation  of  the  wrath  of  the  Creator,  or  as 
one  of  the  inexplicable  turns  of  nature,  and 
calmly  wait  for  the  community  to  be  destroyed 
without  combating  it,  they  would  be  looked 
upon  to-day  with  pity,  as  ignorant  fatalists, 
incompetent,  possessed  of  the  simple  mind 
of  heathens,  and  unable  to  exert  the  will  of 
real  men  in  combating  evil  conditions.  Are 
we,  as  progressive,  humane  Americans,  to 
sit  idly  and  allow  the  annual  toll  of  death  and 
injury  to  railway  trespassers  to  continue  with- 
out asserting  our  will  in  fighting  to  prevent  it  ? 
Are  we  to  display  ourselves  to  the  world  as 
incompetent  to  deal  with  a  condition  so  grave 
and  yet  apparently  so  simple  of  solution  ? 
Can  we  go  on  enacting  laws  that  cast  safe- 
guards about  birds,  fish,  and  game,  can  we 
go  on  conserving  our  forests,  spending  mill- 
ions for  irrigation  of  lands,  devoting  brains 
and  money  for  the  successful  development  of 
anti-toxins,  and  actively  striving  in  a  thousand 
ways  to  lead  the  world  in  progressiveness 
and  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  and  yet  remain 
blind  to  this  vital  subject,  permit  this  evil  to 
continue,  to  grow  and  go  on,  ad  infinitum, 
and  not  intervene  ?  We  as  Americans  ought 
not  to,  and  I  think  we  will  not,  permit  it  for 
long.  Let  us  continue  being  progressive 
and  humane,  but  let  us  move  in  a  straight 
line  and  not  travel  around  our  great  trespass 
problem,  which  is,  after  all,  not  such  a  difficult 
problem,  but  needs  only  our  National  atten- 
tion, and  education — legislation. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  CAMERA  AT  MOUNT  WILSON  OBSERVATORY  MEASURES  FIVE  FEET  IN  DIAMETER  AND  IS  TWENTY-FIVE  FEET  LONG 


THE  GREATEST  CAMERA  IN  THE 

WORLD 

BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  FATH 


THE  greatest  camera  in  the  world  ! 
These  words  will  probably  bring  to 
mind  some  great  photographic  studio 
with  its  skylight  overhead,  its  various  back- 
grounds, its  multiplicity  of  chairs,  couches, 
and  similar  paraphernalia,  and  a  man  with 
his  head  under  a  dark  cloth  moving  a  huge 
instrument  about  and  studying  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade  while  you  are  trying  to  look 
"  pleasant."  Such  a  combination,  however, 
is  not  my  theme — the  camera  of  this  story  is 
not  of  the  studio  type.  Instead  of  being 
used  during  the  day,  it  is  covered  securely  as 
long  as  the  sun  is  shining  ;  instead  of  being 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  busy  city,  it  is  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  California  mountain  ; 
instead  of  being  used  to  fix  the  features  of 
the  popular  actress  or  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
its  operators  attempt  to  fathom  with  it  the 


depths  of  the  universe  and  wrest  secrets 
from  the  stars.  This  great  camera  belongs 
to  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  located  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  that  name  near 
Pasadena,  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  a  mile 
above  the  waves  of  the  Pacific. 

A  special  road  nine  miles  in  length  had  to 
be  blasted  into  the  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  huge  automobile  truck  of  sixty  horse- 
power provided,  before  it  was  possible  to 
haul  the  heavier  parts  of  the  great  camera  to 
the  summit.  Some  of  these  parts  weighed 
as  much  as  five  tons  each.  When  all  the 
parts  had  been  hauled  to  the  site,  the  huge 
instrument  was  set  up  on  a  massive  pier  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  inclosed  in  a  build- 
ing of  steel,  which  protects  it  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  as  well  as  from  the  rain  and  the  snow. 

This  giant  among  cameras  differs  in  some 
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THE  GREAT  NETWORK  NEBULA  IN  CYGNUS 

This  photograph  was  taken  with  the  aid  of  a  specially  constructed  mechanical  instrument  attached  to  the  sixty-inch  reflector  which 
travels  with  the  stars  across  the  sky.    This  enabled  the  operator  to  make  an  exposure  of  ten  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 


respects  from  ordinary  instruments  of  the 

same  name.    We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 

a  camera  as  having  a  lens  which  throws  an 

image  of  the  object  to  be  photographed  on 

a  plate,  whose  dimensions  are  several  times 

the  dimensions  of  the  lens.    The  instrument 
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under  consideration  has  no  lens.  It  has 
instead  a  great  mirror,  five  feet  in  diameter, 
which  has  been  ground  and  polished  to  such 
a  shape  that  it  forms  an  image  precisely  as  if 
it  were  a  lens.  The  photographic  plate  on 
which  the  image  falls  is  relatively  small,  the 
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average  size  measuring  only  four  by  five 
inches.  The  fact  that  a  mirror  is  used  in- 
stead of  a  lens  makes  some  difference  in  the 
operation  of  this  camera  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  type,  but  a  consideration  of  this 
point  would  take  us  too  far  into  the  subject 
of  optics  to  warrant  attempting  it  here. 

The  accuracy  of  the  reflecting  surface  of 
the  mirror  which  is  necessary  is  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  The  particular  curve 
given  to  this  surface  is  known  as  a  "  parab- 
oloid of  revolution."  It  required  the  serv- 
ices of  skilled  men  for  many  months  before 
the  surface  of  the  great  glass  was  worked  to 
exactly  the  shape  required.  The  final  work 
had  to  be  done  entirely  with  wax-coated  tools 
and  the  finest  quality  of  jewelers'  rouge. 
Day  after  day  and  month  after  month  were 
spent  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  process  the  work  was 
so  delicate  that  the  slight  friction  between  the 
wax  surface  of  the  tool  and  the  glass  warmed 
the  latter  so  that  the  work  could  be  carried 
on  for  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  The 
warming  caused  a  slight  distortion  of  the 
surface,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  it 
had  cooled  again  before  continuing  the  work. 
The  final  outcome  was  a  wonderfully  fine 
surface — so  exact  that  in  no  place  does  it 
differ  by  more  than  two  one-millionths  of  an 
inch  from  absolute  accuracy. 

In  order  to  increase  the  reflecting  power 
of  the  polished  surface  an  exceedingly  thin 
film  of  silver  is  deposited  upon  it.  The  reflec- 
tion is  directly  from  the  silver  film,  the  light 
never  entering  the  glass  at  all.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  put  a  transparent  pro- 
tecting coating  over  the  film,  which  is  directly 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  therefore  tarnishes  in 
time,  and  must  be  renewed.  This  occurs  two 
or  three  times  a  year. 

But  just  as  the  lens  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  camera,  so  the  mirror  is  not  all  of 
this  one.  In  order  to  use  this  great  product 
of  the  opticians'  skill,  it  was  necessary  to 
mount  it  carefully.  The  huge  tube — twenty- 
five  feet  long — in  which  the  mirror  is  hung, 
is  made  of  specially  shaped  steel,  so  that  it 
may  be  both  light  and  rigid.  Then,  since  the 
stars  cross  the  sky  at  night  just  as  the  sun 
deos  during  the  day,  a  special  driving  mech- 
anism had  to  be  constructed  so  that  the  instru- 
ment would  follow  the  stars.  No  driving 
mechanism,  however,  was  ever  sufficiently 
perfect  for  the  work  of  such  an  instrument. 
Constant  attention  is  necessary,  for  no 
mechanical  device  has  yet  been  invented  to 


take  the  place  of  the  eye  and  hand  of  the 
skilled  observer.  The  latter  must  keep  the 
motion  so  true  that  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet  from  the  driving  axis  there  shall  be  no 
deviation  from  uniformity  of  motion  as  great 
as  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  High- 
power  microscopes  enable  him  to  detect 
variations  in  the  action  of  the  driving 
mechanism,  and  finely  cut  screws  make  it 
possible  to  correct  for  these  variations  within 
a  fraction  of  a  second  after  their  occurrence. 

Another  matter  which  illustrates  the  accu- 
racy necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results  may 
be  mentioned.  As  is  well  known,  the  ordinary 
hand  camera  requires  careful  focusing  in  order 
to  yield  sharply  defined  pictures.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  focus  correctly  to  at  least  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  camera  which  we 
are  considering  also  requires  careful  focusing, 
but  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy. 
For  the  finest  results  the  focus  is  adjusted 
to  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Ordinary 
methods,  such  as  the  use  of  a  ground  glass, 
could  not  be  depended  upon  for  such  pre- 
cision, and  so  a  special  optical  method  was 
devised  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  exposures  necessary  to  photograph 
the  stars  depend  upon  their  brightness.  A 
bright  star  will  make  its  record  on  the  sensi- 
tive plate  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  while  a 
very  faint  one  requires  hours.  Sometimes 
even  an  entire  night  does  not  allow  sufficient 
time.  The  plate  must  then  be  carefully  cov- 
ered during  the  day,  and  the  exposure  con- 
tinued on  the  next  clear  night. 

In  addition  to  photographing  the  stars,  the 
great  instrument  has  also  been  used  on  those 
wonderful  objects,  the  nebulae,  the  probable 
birthplace  of  the  stars.  The  moon,  too,  has 
been  photographed,  and  its  mountains  and 
valleys  recorded  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Then 
there  are  other  uses,  such  as  collecting  the 
light  from  the  stars  so  that  it  may  be 
analyzed,  and  we  thus  learn  of  what  those 
distant  suns  are  made. 

The  value  of  photographs  taken  with  such 
care  cannot  be  estimated.  In  the  first  place, 
they  often  bring  to  light  celestial  objects 
which  were  before  unknown.  In  the  second 
place,  they  form  permanent  records  of  the 
face  of  the  sky,  which  are  available  for  future 
study.  As  time  goes  on  the  stars  gradually 
change  their  positions  and  intensities,  and, 
when  present  photographs  are  compared  with 
others  taken  in  years  to  come,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible gradually  to  learn  the  causes  of  these 
changes. 


NATURE  MONTH  BY  MONTH 

BY    ERNEST  INGERSOLL 

OCTOBER — NATURE'S  PLAY-DAY 


OCT(  >BER,  with  its  calm  days  and  cool 
nights,  seems  a  recompense  for  the 
'heat  and  languor  of  summer,  and 
for  the  rains  and  snows  which  are  to  come. 
Nature  herself  seems  to  be  taking  a  vacation. 
Again,  as  in  spring,  the  faded  landscape  re- 
vives in  glowing  color.  "  The  increasing- 
scarlet  and  yellow  tints  around  the  meadows 
and  river  remind  me  of  the  opening  of  a  vast 
flower-bud.  They  are  the  petals  of  its  corolla, 
which  are  of  the  width  of  the  valleys.  It  is 
the  flower  of  autumn,  whose  expanded  bud 
just  begins  to  blush."  The  analogy  is  scien- 
tifically close  ;  for  the  same  substances  which 
paint  the  flowers  of  spring  in  their  exquisite 
hues  now,  under  other  influences,  serve  to 
redecorate  tree  and  bush  and  vine  with  a 
wondrously  gay  foliage,  as  the  verdant 
chlorophyll,  beaten  in  its  summer-long 
struggle  for  supremacy,  gives  place  to  the 
victorious  pigments  of  gold  or  scarlet  or 
bronze  in  the  surface  of  each  leaf.  The 
petals  of  the  rose,  the  brown  leaves  of  its 
bush,  and  its  red  seed-case,  or  "  hip,"  are  all 
painted  from  the  same  palette,  but  with 
different  brushes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  nutting  ;  and  what 
fun  it  is  to  tramp  through  the  woods  amid  a 
Minas-shower  of  rich  light,  scuffling  our  feet 
among  crisp  leaves  that  come  wavering  down 
in  the  still  air,  or,  falling  on  even  keel  into 
the  brook,  float  past  us  as  little  rudderless 
derelicts  to  a  haven  in  some  eddy.  But  no 
matter  how  early  the  happy  urchin  seeks  the 
hickory  or  walnut  he  has  been  watching,  he 
finds  other  nutters  ahead  of  him.  Chipmunks 
race  along  the  fences,  their  cheeks  full  of 
beechnuts  and  acorns,  and  disappear  down 
some  hole  to  deposit  their  store.  They  are 
the  earliest  of  the  squirrels  to  prepare  their 
provender,  and  work  with  excited  diligence, 
for  before  the  end  of  the  month  (at  least  in 
the  colder  regions)  they  will  no  longer  care 
to  brave  the  chilly  air,  unless  it  be  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  noon,  but  will  want  to  curl 
up  in  their  warm  little  caves  and  begin  to 
subsist  on  their  larder. 

Gray  squirrels  in  timorous  haste  are  plant- 
ing here  and  there  the  numberless  nuts  which, 
if  really  hard  times  come,  they  may  dig  up 


for  food  ;  but  most  of  them  are  left  to  rot 
or  sprout,  as  may  be.  The  gray  squirrel  is 
the  oldest  and  most  persistent  of  tree- 
planters,  and  he  docs  it  in  a  quiet,  business- 
like way  very  different  from  the  fussy,  chat- 
tering activity  of  the  red  squirrel,  who  makes 
a  vast  to-do  about  his  task,  as  he  races  hither 
and  yon,  gathering  nuts,  acorns,  pine-cones, 
and  toadstools  (now  so  numerous),  and  stuffs 
them  into  crannies — a  few  here  and  a  few 
there.  The  industry  of  this  busybody  doesn't 
profit  him  much,  after  all;  for  if  the  winter 
is  cold  he  will  be  so  overcome  by  a  lethargy 
of  slumber  that  he  will  eat  little  or  nothing, 
and  if  it  is  warm,  so  that  he  can  come  out 
every  day  or  two,  he  will  find  that  other 
squirrels,  or  perhaps  jays,  or  even  boys, 
have  robbed  his  ill-concealed  caches. 

Most  of  the  birds  have  gone,  but  not  all, 
and  some  new  ones  are  arriving.  The  call 
of  the  quail  comes  melodiously  from  the  field, 
and  in  the  stubble  where  it  sits  small  bands 
of  shore-larks  are  flitting  about,  heard  in 
sweet  low  notes  rather  than  seen.  Robins, 
cloves,  grackles,  bluebirds,  phcebes,  and  many 
finches  still  linger.  The  bold  cry  of  the  jay, 
the  nasal  twang  of  the  nuthatch — a  Yankee 
bird — and  the  soft  circumflex  peeah-wee  of 
the  chickadee,  are  the  voices  most  often 
heard.  Now  and  then  a  song-sparrow  re- 
hearses its  spring  roundelay,  as  if  making 
sure  it  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  mi- 
grating whitethroats  and  Canada  sparrows 
chatter  somewhat  of  domestic  experiences  in 
the  north.  Myrtle  and  parula  warblers  often 
stay  for  days  about  the  garden.  For  all  these 
and  other  birds,  the  bark  of  the  trees,  the 
weeds,  and  the  grasses  bear  a  bountiful  har- 
vest of  food.  What  a  host  of  sumachs  hold 
aloft  velvety  masses  of  seeds,  so  fiery  red 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  seen  !  What  millions 
of  acorns  there  are  !  Along  the  old  fences 
rise  the  thorny  barberries,  scarlet  with  tart 
fruit,  and  the  rich  offerings  of  choke-cherry 
and  sweetbrier.  The  berries  of  the  red  cedar 
are  turning  ripe  and  purple,  bushels  of 
shriveled  but  sweet  blueberries  still  await 
picking,  and  the  seed-vessels  of  grasses  and 
weeds  are  full  to  bursting. 

Streams  and  swamps  and  the  shores  of 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GO  NUTTING 


lake  and  sea  abound  this  month  in  half-grown 
creatures  of  every  sort  that  live  in  and  about 
the  water.  Whirligigs  by  the  thousand  dim- 
ple the  surface  of  all  the  pools,  skaters  dart 
hither  and  thither  among  them,  and,  in  the 
mud  or  among  the  pebbles  beneath,  many  an 
insect  larva  is  growing  in  strength  and 
ferocity,  and  many  another  is  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  where  it  will  spin  a  pupa-case  or 
otherwise  prepare  itself  for  a  safe  winter. 
"  I  find  caddis-cases  with  worms  in  Second 
Division  Brook,"  Thoreau  notes  on  Octo- 
ber 21st.  .  .  .  These  caddis-worms  build  a 
little  case  around  themselves,  and  sometimes 
attach  a  few  dead  leaves  to  disguise  it,  and 
then  fasten  it  lightly  to  some  swaying  grass 
stem  or  blade  at  the  bottom  in  swift  water, 
and  these  are  their  quarters  till  next  spring. 
This  reminds  me  that  winter  does  not  put 
his  rude  fingers  in  the  bottom  of  the  brooks." 

As  October  draws  to  a  close,  insect  life 
lessens,  its  caterpillars  and  grubs  safely 
tucked  away  in  winter  quarters — its  life-work 
done.  Crickets  still  call  vigorously,  especially 
the  big  mole-crickets  ;  but  the  katydids  cease 
talking  their  tiresome  scandal,  and  beetles, 
wasps,  and  bees  are  dying  fast  or  going  into 
hibernation.    Several  butterflies  last  on  into 


mid-fall,  but,  like  those  of  early  spring,  are  in- 
conspicuous in  their  brown  and  simple  attire. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  the  entomology 
of  the  month,  indeed,  is  the  gossamer  that 
clings  to  our  clothes  and  faces,  whitens  the 
dewy  grass  in  the  morning  and  shimmers  in 
the  afternoon  sunlight.  These  are  threads 
wastefully  reeled  out  by  spiders  as  they  walk 
about,  or  hang,  exercising  like  gymnasts, 
from  ropes  of  their  own  impromptu  making, 
or  perform  tricks  of  levitation.  A  young 
lycosa  will  crawl  to  the  top  of  a  bush  or  fence- 
picket,  place  all  its  feet  in  a  bunch,  with  the 
head  held  down  and  the  other  end  up.  and  a 
heart  for  any  fate.  He  will  then  exude  from 
the  spinning-apparatus  at  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men a  thread,  or  sometimes  a  cluster  of 
threads,  which  is  caught  by  the  breeze  and 
floats  out  as  it  lengthens,  until  finally  it  has 
buoyancy  enough  to  carry  the  spider  aloft, 
out  of  sight,  or  drift  him  across  the  country 
until  he  strikes  some  foothold  and  stops. 
Then  this  irresponsible  aviator  cuts  his  thread 
loose,  and  away  it  goes  upon  the  wind  until 
it  lodges,  perhaps,  right  across  your  eyelids. 
Such  is  the  tenuous  silvery  gossamer  that  is 
one  of  the  exquisite  ornaments  of  this  most 
delightful  of  months. 
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IN  September,  1898,  the  First  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  in  company  with  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  was  dis- 
embarked at  Montauk  Point.  Shortly  after, 
it  was  disbanded;  and  a  few  days  later  I  was 
nominated  for  Governor  of  New  York  by  the 
Republican  party.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  was 
nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was 
my  stanch  friend  throughout  the  term  of  our 
joint  service. 

THE  PARTY  SITUATION 

The  previous  year,  the  machine  or  stand- 
pat  Republicans,  who  were  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Senator  Piatt,  had  come  to  a  com- 
plete break  with  the  anti-machine  element 
over  the  New  York  mayoralty.  This  had 
brought  the  Republican  party  to  a  smash, 
not  only  in  New  York  City,  but  in  the  State, 
where  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Alton  B. 
Parker,  was  elected  by  sixty  or  eighty 
thousand  majority.  Mr.  Parker  was  an 
able  man,  a  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Hill's,  stand- 
ing close  to  the  conservative  Democrats 
of  the  Wall  Street  type.  These  conservative 
Democrats  were  planning  how  to  wrest  the 
Democratic  party  from  the  control  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  The)  hailed  Judge  Parker's  victory 
as  a  godsend.  The  Judge  at  once  loomed 
up  as  a  Presidential  possibility,  and  was  care- 
fully groomed  for  the  position  by  the  New 
York  Democratic  machine  and  its  financial 
allies  in  the  New  York  business  world. 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  WIN 

The  Republicans  realized  that  the  chances 
were  very  much  against  them.  Accordingly 
the  leaders  were  in  a  chastened  mood  and 
ready  to  nominate  any  candidate  with  whom 
they  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  winning. 
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I  was  the  only  possibility,  and  accordingly, 
under  pressure  from  certain  of  the  leaders 
who  recognized  this  fact,  and  who  responded 
to  popular  pressure,  Senator  Piatt  picked 
me  for  the  nomination.  He  was  entirely 
frank  in  the  matter.  He  made  no  pretense 
that  he  liked  me  personally  :  but  he  deferred 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  insisted  that  I 
was  the  only  man  who  could  be  elected,  and 
that  therefore  I  had  to  be  nominated. 

Foremost  among  the  leaders  who  pressed 
me  on  Mr.  Piatt  (who  "  pestered  "  him  about 
me,  to  use  his  own  words)  were  Mr.  Quigg, 
Mr.  Odell — then  State  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican organization,  and  afterwards  Governor — 
and  Mr.  Hazel,  now  United  States  Judge. 
Judge  Hazel  did  not  know  me  personally, 
but  felt  that  the  sentiment  in  his  city,  Buffalo, 
demanded  my  nomination,  and  that  the  then 
Republican  Governor,  Mr.  Black,  could  not 
be  re-elected.  Mr.  Odell,  who  hardly  knew 
me  personally,  felt  the  same  way  about  Mr. 
Black's  chances,  and,  as  he  had  just  taken 
the  State  Chairmanship,  he  was  very  anxious 
to  win  a  victory.  Mr.  Quigg  knew  me  quite 
well  personally  ;  he  had  been  in  touch  with 
me  for  years,  while  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
"  Tribune,"  and  also  when  he  edited  a  paper 
in  Montana ;  he  had  been  on  good  terms 
with  me  while  he  was  in  Congress  and  I  was 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  meeting  me  often 
in  company  with  my  especial  cronies  in  Con- 
gress— men  like  Lodge,  Speaker  Tom  Reed, 
Greenhalge,  Butterworth,  and  Dolliver — and 
he  had  urged  my  appointment  as  Police  Com- 
missioner on  Mayor  Strong. 

MR.   QUIGG  CALLS  ON  ME 

It  was  Mr.  Quigg  who  called  on  me  at  Mon- 
tauk Point  to  sound  me  about  the  Governor- 
ship; Mr.  Piatt  being  by  no  means  enthusiastic 
over  Mr.  Quigg's  mission,  largely*  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  Spanish  War  and  of  my 
part  in  bringing  it  about.  Mr.  Quigg  saw  me  in 
my  tent,  in  which  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
with  me,  my  brother-in-law,  Douglas  Robin- 
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son,  being  also  pres- 
ent. Quigg  spoke 
very  frankly  to  me, 
stating  that  he  earn- 
estly desired  to  see 
me  nominated  and 
believed  that  the 
great  body  of  Re- 
publican voters  in 
the  State  so  desired, 
but  that  the  organi- 
zation and  the  State 
Convention  would 
finally  do  what  Sen- 
ator Piatt  desired. 
He  said  that  county 
leaders  were  already 
coming  to  Senator 
Piatt,  hinting  at  a 
close  election,  ex- 
pressing doubt  of 
Governor  Black's 
availability  for  re- 
election, and  asking 
why  it  would  not  be 
a  good  thing  to  nom- 
inate me ;  that  now 
that  I  had  returned 
to  the  United  States 
this  would  go  on 
more  and  more  all 
the  time,  and  that 
he  (Quigg)  did  not 
wish  that  these  men 

should  be  discouraged  and  be  sent  back  to 
their  localities  to  suppress  a  rising  sentiment 
in  my  favor.  For  this  reason  he  said  that  he 
wanted  from  me  a  plain  statement  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  wanted  the  nomination,  and 
as  to  what  would  be  my  attitude  toward  the 
organization  in  the  event  of  my  nomination 
and  election,  whether  or  not  I  would  "  make 
war  "  on  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  friends,  or  whether 
I  would  confer  with  them  and  with  the  organ- 
ization leaders  generally,  and  give  fair  con- 
sideration to  their  point  of  view  as  to  party 
policy  and  public  interest.  He  said  he  had 
not  come  to  make  me  any  offer  of  the  nomi- 
nation and  had  no  authority  to  do  so,  nor  to 
get  any  pledges  or  promises.  He  simply 
wanted  a  frank  definition  of  my  attitude 
towards  existing  party  conditions. 

MY  REPLY 

To  this  I  replied  that  I  should  like  to  be 
nominated,  and  if  nominated  would  promise 
to  throw  myself  into  the  campaign  with  all 
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possible  energy.  I 
said  that  I  should 
not  make  war  on 
Mr.  Piatt  or  any- 
body else  if  war 
could  be  avoided; 
that  what  I  wanted 
was  to  be  Governor 
and  not  a  faction 
leader;  that  I  cer- 
tainly would  confer 
with  the  organiza- 
tion men,  as  with 
everybody  else  who 
seemed  to  me  to 
have  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  that as 
to  Mr.  Piatt  and  the 
organization  lead- 
ers, I  should  do  so 
in  the  sincere  hope 
that  there  might  al- 
ways result  harmony 
of  opinion  and  pur- 
pose ;  but  that  while 
I  would  try  to  get 
on  well  with  the  or- 
ganization, the  or- 
ganization must  with 
equal  sincerity  strive 
to  do  what  I  re- 
garded as  essential 
for  the  public  good  ; 
and  that  in  every  case,  after  full  considera- 
tion of  what  everybody  had  to  say  who  might 
possess  real  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I 
should  have  to  act  finally  as  my  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience  dictated  and  administer 
the  State  government  as  I  thought  it  ought 
to  be  administered.  Quigg  said  that  this 
was  precisely  what  he  supposed  I  would 
say,  that  it  was  all  anybody  could  expect,  and 
that  he  would  state  it  to  Senator  Piatt  pre- 
cisely as  I  had  put  it  to  him,  which  Tie 
accordingly  did  ;  and,  throughout  my  term  as 
Governor,  Quigg  lived  loyally  up  to  our  under- 
standing.1 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  CAMPAIGN 

After  being  nominated,  I  made  a  hard  and 
aggressive  campaign  through  the  State.  My 

1  In  a  letter  to  me  Mr.  Qui^g  states,  what  I  had  for- 
gotten, that  I  told  him  to  tell  the  Senator  that  while  I 
would  talk  freely  with  him,  and  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  a  factional  leader  with  a  personal  organiza- 
tion, yet  that  I  must  have  direct  personal  relations  with 
everybody,  and  get  their  views  at  first  hand  whenever  I 
so  desired,  because  I  could  not  have  one  man  speaking 
for  all. 
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opponent  was  a  re- 
spectable man.  a 
judge,  behind  whom 
stood  Mr.  Croker, 
the  boss  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  make 
the  people  under- 
stand that  it  was 
Croker  and  not  the 
nominal  candidate 
who  was  my  real 
opponent ;  that  the 
choice  lay  between 
Crokerism  and  my- 
self. Croker  was  a 
powerful  and  trucu- 
lent man,  the  auto- 
crat of  his  organiza- 
tion, and  of  a  domi- 
neering nature.  For 
his  own  reasons  he 
insisted  upon  Tam- 
many's turning 
down  an  excellent 
Democratic  judge 
who  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  This 
gave  me  my  chance. 
Under  my  attack, 
Croker,  who  was  a 
stalwart  righting 
man  and  who  would 
not  take  an  attack 
tamely,  himself  came  to 
able  to  fix  the  contest  in 
one  between  himself  and  myself ;  and,  against 
all  probabilities,  I  won  by  the  rather  narrow 
margin  of  eighteen  thousand  plurality. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  is  a  lunatic 
fringe  to  every  reform  movement.  At  least 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  sincere  reformers  sup- 
ported me  ;  but  the  ultra-pacificists,  the  so- 
called  anti-imperialists,  or  anti-militarists,  or 
peace-at-any-price  men,  preferred  Croker  to 
me  ;  and  another  knot  of  extremists  who  had 
at  first  ardently  insisted  that  I  must  be 
"  forced  "  on  Piatt,  as  soon  as  Piatt  sup- 
ported me  themselves  opposed  me  because 
he  supported  me.  After  election  John  Hay 
wrote  me  as  follows  :  "  While  you  are  Gov- 
ernor, I  believe  the  party  can  be  made  solid 
as  never  before.  You  have  already  shown 
that  a  man  may  be  absolutely  honest  and  yet 
practical  ;  a  reformer  by  instinct  and  a  wise 
politician  ;  brave,  bold,  and  uncompromising, 
and  yet  not  a  wild  ass  of  the  desert.  The 
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"  MR.  ODELL,  WHO  HARDLY  KNEW  ME  PERSON- 
ALLY,   FELT    THE    SAME    WAY   ABOUT  MR. 
BLACK'S  CHANCES,  AND,  AS  HE  HAD  JUST 
TAKEN  THE  STATE  CH A TRMANSHIP,  HE 
WAS  ANXIOUS  TO  WIN  THE  VICTORY  " 


the  front, 
the  public 


I  was 
mind  as 


exhibition  made  by 
the  professional  in- 
dependents in  vot- 
ing against  you  for 
no  reason  on  earth 
except  that  some- 
body else  was  voting 
for  you,  is  a  lesson 
that  is  worth  its 
cost." 

THE   FEAR    OF  MR. 
I.RYAN 

At  that  time  boss 
rule  was  at  its  very 
zenith.  Mr.  Bryan's 
candidacy  in  1896 
on  a  free  silver  plat- 
form had  threat- 
ened such  frightful 
business  disaster  as 
to  make  the  busi- 
ness men,  the  wage- 
workers,  and  the 
professional  classes 
generally,  turn  ea- 
gerly to  the  Repub- 
lican party.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  the 
Republican  vote  for 
Mr.  McKinley  was 
larger  by  far  than 
it  had  been  for 
Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  days  when  the  life  of  the  Nation 
was  at  stake.  Mr.  Bryan  championed 
many  sorely  needed  reforms  in  the  interest 
of  the  plain  people  ;  but  many  of  his  platform 
proposals,  economic  and  otherwise,  were  of 
such  a  character  that  to  have  put  them  into 
practice  would  have  meant  to  plunge  all  our 
people  into  conditions  far  worse  than  any  of 
those  for  which  he  sought  a  remedy.  The 
free  silver  advocates  included  sincere  and 
upright  men  who  were  able  to  make  a  strong 
case  for  their  position  ;  but  with  them  and 
dominating  them  were  all  the  believers  in  the 
complete  or  partial  repudiation  of  National, 
State,  and  private  debts  ;  and  not  only  the 
business  men  but  the  workingmen  grew  to 
feel  that  under  these  circumstances  too 
heavy  a  price  could  not  be  paid  to  avert  the 
Democratic  triumph.  The  fear  of  Mr. 
Bryan  threw  almost  all  the  leading  men  of 
all  classes  into  the  arms  of  whoever  opposed 
him. 

The  Republican  bosses,  who  were  already 
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very  powerful,  and  who  were  already  in 
fairly  close  alliance  with  the  privileged  inter- 
ests, now  found  everything  working  to  their 
advantage.  Good  and  high-minded  men  of 
conservative  temperament  in  their  panic 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  ultra-reaction- 
aries of  business  and  politics.  The  alliance 
between  the  two  kinds  of  privilege,  political 
and  financial,  was  closely  cemented ;  and 
wherever  there  was  any  attempt  to  break  it 
up,  the  cry  was  at 
once  raised  that  this 
merely  represented 
another  phase  of  the 
assault  on  National 
honesty  and  individ- 
ual and  mercantile 
integrity.  As  so 
often  happens,  the 
excesses  and  threats 
of  an  unwise  and 
extreme  radicalism 
had  resulted  in  im- 
mensely strength- 
ening the  position 
of  the  beneficiaries 
of  reaction.  This 
was  the  era  when 
the  Standard  Oil 
Company  achieved 
a  mastery  of  Penn- 
sylvania politics  so 
far-reaching  and  so 
corrupt  that  it  is 
difficult  to  describe 
it  without  seeming 
to  exaggerate. 


MR.  PL  ATT  AND  BIG 
BUSINESS 


In  New  York 
State  United  States 
Senator  Piatt  was 
the  absolute  boss 
of  the  Republican 
party.  "  Big  business  "  was  back  of  him ; 
yet  at  the  time  this,  the  most  important 
element  in  his  strength,  was  only  imperfectly 
understood.  It  was  not  until  I  was  elected 
Governor  that  I  myself  came  to  understand 
it.  We  were  still  accustomed  to  talking  of 
the  "  machine "  as  if  it  were  something 
merely  political,  with  which  business  had 
nothing  to  do.  Senator  Piatt  did  not  use 
his  political  position  to  advance  his  private 
fortunes — therein  differing  absolutely  from 
many  other  political  bosses.    He  lived  in 


SENATOR   PL  ATT   PICKED  ME  FOR  THE  NOM 
INATION.     HE    WAS    ENTIRELY    FRANK  IN 
HIS    MANNER.  .  .  .  BUT    HE  DEFERRED 
TO   THE    JUDGMENT    OF    THOSE  WHO 
INSISTED  THAT   I  WAS   THE  ONLY 
MAN  WHO  COULD  BE  ELECTED  " 


hotels  and  had  few  extravagant  tastes.  In- 
deed, I  could  not  find  that  he  had  any  tastes 
at  all  except  for  politics,  and  on  rare  occa- 
sions for  a  very  dry  theology  wholly  divorced 
from  moral  implications.  But  big  business 
men  contributed  to  him  large  sums  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  grip  on  the 
machine  and  secured  for  them  the  help  of  the 
machine  if  they  were  threatened  with  adverse 
legislation.  The  contributions  were  given 
in  the  guise  of  con- 
tributions for  cam- 
paign purposes,  of 
money  for  the  good 
of  the  party  ;  whfn 
the  money  was  con- 
tributed there  was 
rarely  talk  of  spe- 
cific favors  in  re- 
turn.1 It  was  simply 
put  into  Mr.  Piatt's 
hands  and  treated 
by  him  as  in  the 
campaign  chest. 
Then  he  distributed 
it  in  the  districts 
where  it  was  most 
needed  by  the  can- 
didates and  organi- 
zation leaders.  Or- 
dinarily no  pledge 
was  required  from 
the  latter  to  the 
bosses,  any  more 
than  it  was  required 
by  the  business  men 
from  Mr.  Piatt  or 
his  lieutenants.  No 
pledge  was  needed. 
It  was  all  a  "gen- 
tlemen's under- 
standing." As  the 
Senator  once  said 
to  me,  if  a  man's 
character  was  such 
that  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  promise  from 
him,  it  was  clear  proof  that  his  character  was 
such  that  the  promise  would  not  be  worth 
anything  after  it  was  made. 

1  Each  nation  has  its  own  pet  sins  to  which  it  is  merci- 
ful, and  also  sins  which  it  treats  as  most  abhorrent.  In 
America  we  are  peculiarly  sensitive  about  big  money  con- 
tributions for  which  the  donors  expect  any  reward.  In 
England,  where  in  some  ways  the  standard  is  higher  than 
here,  such  contributions  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
nay,  as  one  of  the  methods  by  which  wealthy  men  obtain 
peerages.  It  would  be  well-nigh  an  impossibility  for  a  man 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  United' States  Senate  by  mere  cam- 
paign contributions,  in  the  way  that  seats  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords  have  often  been  secured  without  -any 
scandal  being  caused  thereby. 
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TWO  TYPES  OF   PARTY  SUPPORT 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of 
the  worst  practices  of  the  machine  in  deal- 
ings of  this  kind  represented  merely  virtues 
in  the  wrong  place,  virtues  wrenched  out  of 
proper  relation  to  their  surroundings.  A  man 
in  a  doubtful  district  might  win  only  because 
of  the  help  Mr.  Piatt  gave  him  ;  he  might  be 
a  decent  young  fellow  without  money  enough 
to  finance  his  own  campaign,  who  was  able 
to  finance  it  only 
because  Piatt  of  his 
own  accord  found 
out  or  was  apprised 
of  his  need  and  ad- 
vanced the  money. 
Such  a  man  felt 
grateful,  and,  be- 
cause of  his  good 
qualities,  joined 
with  the  purely  sor- 
did and  corrupt 
heelers  and  crooked 
politicians  to  be- 
come part  of  the 
Piatt  machine.  In 
his  turn  Mr.  Piatt 
was  recognized  by 
the  business  men, 
the  big  contributors, 
as  an  honorable 
man ;  not  only  a 
man  of  his  word, 
but  a  man  who, 
whenever  he  re- 
ceived a  favor,  could 
be  trusted  to  do  his 
best  to  repay  it  on 
any  occasion  that 
arose.  I  believe 
that  usually  the  con- 
tributors, and  the 
recipient,  sincerely 
felt  that  the  trans- 
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"  .  .  .  MR.   CROKER,   THE   ROSS   OF  TAMMANY 
HALL.  MY  OBJECT  WAS  TO  MAKE  THE  PEOPLE 
UNDERSTAND  THAT   IT    WAS   CROKER  AND 
NOT  THE  NOMINAL  CANDIDATE  WHO  WAS 
MY  REAL  OPPONENT  ;  THAT  THE  CHOICE 
LAY  BETWEEN  CHOKER  AND  MYSELF"' 


action  was  proper 

and  subserved  the  cause  of  good  politics 
and  good  business ;  and,  indeed,  as  regards  the 
major  part  of  the  contributions  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  fact,  and  that  the  only  criti- 
cism that  could  properly  be  made  about  the 
contributions  was  that  they  were  not  made 
with  publicity — and  at  that  time  neither  the 
parties  nor  the  public  had  any  realization 
that  publicity  was  necessary,  or  any  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  dangers  of 
the  "  invisible  empire  "  which  throve  by 
what  was  done  in  secrecy.    Many,  probably 


most,  of  the  contributors  of  this  type 
never  wished  anything  personal  in  exchange 
for  their  contributions  and  made  them  with 
sincere  patriotism,  desiring  in  return  only  that 
the  Government  should  be  conducted  on  a 
proper  basis.  Unfortunately,  it  was,  in  prac- 
tice, exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  these 
men  from  the  others  who  contributed  big 
sums  to  the  various  party  bosses  with  the 
expectation  of  gaining  concrete  and  person- 
al advantages  (in 
which  the  bosses 
sharedj  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general 
public.  It  was  very 
hard  to  draw  the 
line  between  these 
two  types  of  con- 
tributions. 

CORPORATIONS  AS 
CONTRIBUTORS 

There  was  but 
one  kind  of  money 
contribution  as  to 
which  it  seemed  to 
me  absolutely  im- 
possible for  either 
the  contributor  or 
the  recipient  to  dis- 
guise to  themselves 
the  evil  meaning  of 
the  contribution. 
This  was  where  a 
big  corporation  con- 
tributed to  both  po- 
litical parties.  I 
knew  of  one  such 
case  where  in  a  State 
campaign  a  big  cor- 
poration which  had 
many  dealings  with 
public  officials 
frankly  contributed 
in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  one  campaign 
fund  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  campaign 
fund  of  the  other  side — and,  I  believe,  made 
some  further  substantial  contributions  in  the 
same  ratio  of  two  dollars  to  one  side  for  every 
one  dollar  given  to  the  other.  The  con- 
tributors were  Democrats,  and  the  big  con- 
tributions went  to  the  Democratic  managers. 
The  Republican  was  elected,  and  after  his 
election,  when  a  matter  came  up  affecting 
the  company,  in  which  its  interests  were 
hostile  to  those  of  the  general  public,  the 
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successful  candidate,  then  holding  a  high 
State  office,  was  approached  by  his  cam- 
paign managers  and  the  situation  put  frankly 
before  him.  He  was  less  disturbed  than 
astonished,  and  remarked,  "  Why,  I  thought 
So-and-so  and  his  associates  were  Democrats 
and  subscribed  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
fund."  "So  they  did,"  was  the  answer; 
"  they  subscribed  to  them  twice  as  much  as 
they  subscribed  to  us,  but  if  they  had  had 
any  idea  that  you  intended  doing  what  you 
now  say  you  will  do,  they  would  have  sub- 
scribed it  all  to  the  other  side,  and  more 
too."  The  State  official  in  his  turn  answered 
that  he  was  very  sorry  if  any  one  had  sub- 
scribed under  a  misapprehension,  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  his,  for  he  had  stated  definitely  and 
clearly  his  position,  that  he  of  course  had  no 
money  wherewith  himself  to  return  what 
without  his  knowledge  had  been  contrib- 
uted, and  that  all  he  could  say  was  that  any 
man  who  had  subscribed  to  his  campaign 
fund  under  the  impression  that  the  receipt 
of  the  subscription  would  be  a  bar  to  the 
performance  of  public  duty  was  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

THE  CONTROL  BY  THE  BOSSES 

The  control  by  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  lieuten- 
ants over  the  organization  was  well-nigh  com- 
plete. There  were  splits  among  the  bosses, 
and  insurgent  movements  now  and  then,  but 
the  ordinary  citizens  had  no  control  over  the  po- 
litical machinery  except  in  a  very  few  districts. 
There  were,  however,  plenty  of  good  men  in 
politics,  men  who  either  came  from  districts 
where  there  was  popular  control,  or  who 
represented  a  genuine  aspiration  towards 
good  citizenship  on  the  part  of  some  boss 
or  group  of  bosses,  or  else  who  had  been 
nominated  frankly  for  reasons  of  expedi- 
ency by  bosses  whose  attitude  towards  good 
citizenship  was  at  best  one  of  Gallio-like 
indifference.  At  the  time  when  I  was  nom- 
inated for  Governor,  as  later  when  Mr. 
Hughes  was  nominated  and  renominated  for 
Governor,  there  was  no  possibility  of  secur- 
ing the  nomination  unless  the  bosses  per- 
mitted it.  In  each  case  the  bosses,  the 
machine  leaders,  took  a  man  for  whom  they 
did  not  care,  because  he  was  the  only  man 
with  whom  they  could  win.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hughes  there  was  of  course  also  the 
fact  of  pressure  from  the  National  Adminis- 
tration. But  the  bosses  were  never  over- 
come in  a  fair  fight,  when  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  fight,  until  the  Saratoga  Con- 


vention in  1910,  when  Mr.  Stimson  was 
nominated  for  Governor. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  POLITICS 

Senator  Piatt  had  the  same  inborn  capacity 
for  the  kind  of  politics  which  he  liked  that 
many  big  Wall  Street  men  have  shown  for 
not  wholly  dissimilar  types  of  finance.  It 
was  his  chief  interest,  and  he  applied  himself 
to  it  unremittingly.  He  handled  his  private 
business  successfully  ;  but  it  was  politics  in 
which  he  was  absorbed,  and  he  concerned 
himself  therewith  every  day  in  the  year.  He 
had  built  up  an  excellent  system  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  necessary  funds  came  from  cor- 
porations and  men  of  wealth  who  contributed 
as  I  have  described  above.  The  majority  of 
the  men  with  a  natural  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion leadership  of  the  type  which  has  gener- 
ally been  prevalent  in  New  York  politics 
turned  to  Senator  Piatt  as  their  natural 
chief  and  helped  build  up  the  organization, 
until  under  his  leadership  it  became  more 
powerful  and  in  a  position  of  greater  control 
than  any  other  Republican  machine  in  the 
country,  excepting  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Democratic  machines  in  some  of  the  big  cities, 
as  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  the  country 
Democratic  machine  of  New  York  under 
David  B.  Hill,  were  probably  even  more 
efficient,  representing  an  even  more  com- 
plete mastery  by  the  bosses,  and  an  even 
greater  degree  of  drilled  obedience  among 
the  henchmen.  It  would  be  an  entire  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Mr.  Piatt's  lieutenants 
were  either  all  bad  men  or  all  influenced  by 
unworthy  motives.  He  was  constantly  doing 
favors  for  men.  He  had  won  the  gratitude 
of  many  good  men.  In  the  country  districts 
especially,  there  were  many  places  where  his 
machine  included  the  majority  of  the  best 
citizens,  the  leading  and  substantial  citizens, 
among  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  his  strong- 
est and  most  efficient  lieutenants  were  dis- 
interested men  of  high  character. 

'•  SILK  STOCKING  "  OPPOSITION 

There  had  always  been  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  to  Mr.  Piatt  and  the  machine,  but 
the  leadership  of  this  opposition  was  apt  to 
be  found  only  among  those  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  called  the  "  silk  stockings,"  and 
much  of  it  excited  almost  as  much  derision 
among  the  plain  people  as  the  machine  itself 
excited  anger  or  dislike.  Very  many  of  Mr. 
Piatt's  opponents  really  disliked  him  and  his 
methods  for  aesthetic  rather  than  for  moral 
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reasons,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  people 
half-consciously  felt 
this  and  refused  to 
submit  to  their  lead- 
ership. The  men 
who  opposed  him 
in  this  manner  were 
good  citizens  ac- 
cording to  their 
lights,  prominent  in 
the  social  clubs  and 
in  philanthropic  cir- 
cles, men  of  means 
and  often  men  of 
business  standing. 
The)'  disliked  coarse 
and  vulgar  politi- 
cians, and  they  sin- 
cerely reprobated 
all  the  shortcom- 
ings that  were  rec- 
ognized by,  and 
were  offensive  to, 
people  of  their  own 
caste.  They  had  not 
the  slightest  under- 
standing of  the 
needs,  interests, 
ways  of  thought, 
and  convictions  of 
the  average  small 
man;  and  the  small 
man      felt  this, 

although  he  could  not  express  it,  and  sensed 
that  they  were  really  not  concerned  with  his 
welfare,  and  that  they  did  not  offer  him  any- 
thing materially  better  from  his  point  of  view 
than  the  machine. 

When  reformers  of  this  type  attempted  to 
oppose  Mr.  Piatt,  they  usually  put  up  either 
some  rather  inefficient,  well-meaning  person, 
who  bathed  every  day,  and  didn't  steal,  but 
whose  only  good  point  was  "  respectability,"' 
and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  great  funda- 
mental questions  looming  before  us  ;  or  else 
they  put  up  some  big  business  man  or  corpo- 
ration lawyer  who  was  wedded  to  the  gross 
wrong  and  injustice  of  our  economic  system, 
and  who  neither  by  personality  nor  by  pro- 
gramme gave  the  ordinary  plain  people  any 
belief  that  there  was  promise  of  vital  good  to 
them  in  the  change.  The  correctness  of  their 
view  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
fundamental  economic  and  social  reforms 
were  at  stake  the  aesthetic,  as  distinguished 
from  the  genuinely  moral,  reformers  for  the 
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"before  governor  hughes  went  out  of 
office,  one  of  the  very  last  bills 
he  signed  was  one  that  permitted 
the  life  insurance  companies 
to  increase  their  business  " 


most  part  sided  with 
the  bosses  against 
the  people. 

THE  INDIFFERENCE 
OF  VOTERS 

When  I  became 
Governor,  the  con- 
science of  the  people 
was  in  no  way  or 
shape  aroused,  as  it 
has  since  become 
roused.  The  peo- 
ple accepted  and 
practiced  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-course way  as 
quite  proper  things 
which  they  would 
not  now  tolerate. 
They  had  no  definite 
and  clearly  outlined 
conception  of  what 
they  wished  in  the 
way  of  reform.  They 
on  the  whole  toler- 
ated, and  indeed 
approved  of,  the 
machine ;  and  there 
had  been  no  devel- 
opment on  any  con- 
siderable scale  of 
reformers  with  the 
vision  to  see  what 
the  needs  of  the 
people  were,  and  the  high  purpose  sanely  to 
achieve  what  was  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
these  needs.  I  knew  both  the  machine  and 
the  silk-stocking  reformers  fairly  well,  from 
many  years'  close  association  with  them.  The 
machine  as  such  had  no  ideals  at  all,  although 
many  of  the  men  composing  it  did  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ideals  of  very  many  of  the 
silk-stocking  reformers  did  not  relate  to  the 
questions  of  real  and  vital  interest  to  our 
people ;  and,  singularly  enough,  in  international 
matters,  these  same  silk-stockings  were  no. 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  average  ignorant 
demagogue  or  shortsighted  spoils  politician. 
I  felt  that  these  men  would  be  broken  reeds 
to  which  to  trust  in  any  vital  contest  for  bet- 
terment of  social  and  industrial  conditions. 

APPEALING  TO   THE  PEOPLE 

I  had  neither  the  training  nor  the  capacity 
that  would  have  enabled  me  to  match  Mr. 
Piatt  and  his  machine  people  on  their  own 
ground.    Xor  did  I  believe  that  the  effort 
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to  build  up  a  machine  of  my  own  under  the 
t  hen  existing  conditions  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  situation  so  far  as  the  people  were  con- 
cerned. I  therefore  made  no  effort  to  create 
a  machine  of  my  own,  and  consistently 
adopted  the  plan  of  going  over  the  heads  of 
the  men  holding  public  office  and  of  the  men 
in  control  of  the  organization,  and  appealing 
directly  to  the  people  behind  them.  The 
machine,  for  instance,  had  a  more  or  less 
strong  control  over  the  great  bulk  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  but  in  the 
last  resort  the  people  behind  these  legis- 
lators had  a  still  greater  control  over  them.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  way  I  could 
beat  the  bosses  whenever  the  need  to  do  so 
arose  (and  unless  there  was  such  need  I  did 
not  wish  to  try)  was,  not  by  attempting  to 
manipulate  the  machinery,  and  not  by  trust- 
ing merely  to  the  professional  reformers,  but 
by  making  my  appeal  as  directly  and  as  em- 
phatically as  I  knew  how  to  the  mass  of 
voters  themselves,  to  the  people,  to  the  men 
who  if  waked  up  would  be  able  to  impose 
their  will  on  their  representatives.  My  suc- 
cess depended  upon  getting  the  people  in 
the  different  districts  to  look  at  matters 
in  my  way,  and  getting  them  to  take 
such  an  active  interest  in  affairs  as  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  control  over  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

There  were  a  few  of  the  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  whom  I  could  reach  by  see- 
ing them  personally  and  putting  before 
them  my  arguments  ;  but  most  of  them  were 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  machine 
for  me  to  shake  them  loose  unless  they 
knew  that  the  people  were  actively  behind 
me.  In  making  my  appeal  to  the  people  as 
a  whole  I  was  dealing  with  an  entirely  different 
constituency  from  that  which,  especially  in 
the  big  cities,  liked  to  think  of  itself  as  the 
"  better  element,"  the  particular  exponent  of 
reform  and  good  citizenship.  I  was  dealing 
with  shrewd,  hard-headed,  kindly  men  and 
women,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  absorbing 
work  of  earning  their  own  living  and  impatient 
of  fads,  who  had  grown  to  feel  that  the  asso- 
ciations with  the  word  "  reformer  "  were  not 
much  better  than  the  associations  with  the 
word  "  politician."  I  had  to  convince  these 
men  and  women  of  my  good  faith,  and,  more- 
over, of  my  common  sense  and  efficiency. 
They  were  most  of  them  strong  partisans, 
and  an  outrage  had  to  be  very  real  and  very 
great  to  shake  them  even  partially  loose 
from  their  party  affiliations.    Moreover,  they 


took  little  interest  in  any  fight  of  mere  per- 
sonalities. They  were  not  influenced  in  the 
least  by  the  silk-stocking  reform  view  of  Mr. 
Piatt.  I  knew  that  if  they  were  persuaded 
that  I  was  engaged  in  a  mere  faction 
fight  against  him,  that  it  was  a  mere  issue 
between  his  ambition  and  mine,  they  would  at 
once  become  indifferent  and  my  fight  would 
be  lost. 

THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND 

But  I  felt  that  I  could  count  on  their 
support  wherever  I  could  show  them  that  the 
fight  was  not  made  just  for  the  sake- of  the 
row,  that  it  was  not  made  merely  as  a  fac- 
tional contest  against  Senator  Piatt  and  the 
organization,  but  was  waged  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  for  real  and  tangible  causes  such  as 
the  promotion  of  governmental  efficiency  and 
honesty,  and  forcing  powerful  moneyed  men 
to  take  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  com- 
munity at  large.  They  stood  by  me  when  I 
insisted  upon  having  the  Canal  Department, 
the  Insurance  Department,  and  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  Government  run 
with  efficiency  and  honesty ;  they  stood  by 
me  when  I  insisted  upon  making  wealthy 
men  who  owned  franchises  pay  the  State 
what  they  properly  ought  to  pay ;  they 
stood  by  me  when,  in  coi.nection  with  the 
strikes  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct  and  in 
Buffalo,  I  promptly  used  the  military  power 
of  the  State  to  put  a  stop  to  rioting  and 
violence. 

In  the  latter  case  my  chief  opponents  and 
critics  were  local  politicians  who  were  truck- 
ling to  the  labor  vote;  but  in  all  cases  coming 
under  the  first  two  categories  I  had  seriouj 
trouble  with  the  State  leaders  of  the  machine. 
I  always  did  my  best,  in  good  faith,  to  get  Mr. 
Piatt  and  the  other  heads  of  the  machine  to 
accept  my  views,  and  to  convince  them,  by  re- 
peated private  conversations,  that  I  was  right. 
I  never  wantonly  antagonized  or  humiliated 
them.  I  did  not  wish  to  humiliate  them  or 
to  seem  victorious  over  them  ;  what  I  wished 
was  to  secure  the  things  that  I  thought  it 
essential  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
State  to  secure.  If  I  could  finally  persuade 
them  to  support  me,  well  and  good ;  in  suc  h 
case  I  continued  to  work  with  them  in  the 
friendliest  manner. 

A   FAIR    FIGHT  IN  THE  OPEN 

If  after  repeated  and  persistent  effort 
I  failed  to  get  them  to  support  me,  then 
I  made  a  fair  fight  in  the  open,  and  in  a 
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majority  of  cases  I  carried  my  point  and 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  legislation 
which  I  wished.  In  theory  the  Executive  has 
nothing  to  do  with  legislation.  In  practice, 
as  things  now  are,  the  Executive  is  or  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  representative  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  As  often  as  not  the  action  of 
the  Executive  offers  the  only  means  by  which  • 
the  people  can  get  the  legislation  they  de- 
mand and  ought  to  have.  Therefore  a  good 
executive  under  the  present  conditions  of 
American  political  life  must  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  legislation, 
in  addition  to  performing  his  executive  duties 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  welfare. 
More  than  half  of  my  work  as  Governor 
was  in  the  direction  of  getting  needed  and 
important  legislation.  I  accomplished  this 
only  by  arousing  the  people,  and  riveting 
their  attention  on  what  was  done. 

A  CHANGE  OF  ATTITUDE 

Gradually  the  people  began  to  wake  up 
more  and  more  to  the  fact  that  the  machine 
politicians  were  not  giving  them  the  kind  of 
government  which  they  wished.  As  this 
waking  up  grew  more  general,  not  merely  in 
New  York  or  any  other  one  State,  but 
throughout  most  of  the  Nation,  the  power  of 
the  bosses  waned.  Then  a  curious  thing 
happened.  The  professional  reformers  who 
had  most  loudly  criticised  these  bosses  began 
to  change  toward  them.  Newspaper  editors, 
college  presidents,  corporation  lawyers,  and 
big  business  men,  all  alike,  had  denounced 
the  bosses  and  had  taken  part  in  reform 
movements  against  'them  so  long  as  these 
reforms  dealt  only  with  things  that  were 
superficial,  or  with  fundamental  things  that 
did  not  affect  themselves  and  their  associates. 
But  the  majority  of  these  men  turned  to  the 
support  of  the  bosses  when  the  great  new 
movement  began  clearly  to  make  itself  evi- 
dent as  one  against  privilege  in  business  no 
less  than  against  privilege  in  politics,  as  one 
for  social  and  industrial  no  less  than  for 
political  righteousness  and  fair  dealing.  The 
big  corporation  lawyer  who  had  antagonized 
the  boss  in  matters  which  he  regarded  as 
purely  political  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  boss  when  the  movement  for 
betterment  took  shape  in  direct  attack  on 
the  combination  of  business  with  politics 
and  with  the  judiciary  which  has  done  so 
much  to  enthrone  privilege  in  the  economic 
world. 

The  reformers  who  denounced  political  cor- 


ruption and  fraud  when  shown  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  candidates  by  machine  ward 
heelers  of  a  low  type  hysterically  applauded 
similar  corrupt  trickery  when  practiced  by 
these  same  politicians  against  men  with 
whose  political  and  industrial  programme 
the  reformers  were  not  in  sympathy.  I 
had  always  been  instinctively  and  by  nature 
a  democrat,  but  if  I  had  needed  con- 
version to  the  democratic  ideal  here  in 
America  the  stimulus  would  have  been  sup- 
plied by  what  I  saw  of  the  attitude,  not 
merely  of  the  bulk  of  the  men  of  greatest 
wealth,  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  most 
prided  themselves  upon  their  education  and 
culture,  when  we  began  in  good  faith  to 
grapple  with  the  wrong  and  injustice  of  our 
social  and  industrial  system,  and  to  hit  at  the 
men  responsible  for  the  wrong,  no  matter 
how  high  they  stood  in  business  or  in  politics, 
at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench.  It  was  while  I 
was  Governor,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  the  franchise  tax  legislation,  that  I  first 
became  thoroughly  aware  of  the  real  causes 
of  this  attitude  among  the  men  of  great 
wealth  and  among  the  men  who  took  their 
tone  from  the  men  of  great  wealth. 

"  WHOEVER  WE  CHOOSE  " 

Very  soon  after  my  victory  in  the  race  for 
Governor  I  had  one  or  two  experiences  with 
Senator  Piatt  which  showed  in  amusing 
fashion  how  absolute  the  rule  of  the  boss  was 
in  the  politics  of  that  day.  Senator  Piatt, 
who  was  always  most  kind  and  friendly  in  his 
personal  relations  with  me,  asked  me  in  one 
day  to  talk  over  what  was  to  be  done  at 
Albany.  He  had  the  two  or  three  nominal 
heads  of  the  organization  with  him.  They 
were  his  lieutenants,  who  counseled  and 
influenced  him,  whose  advice  he  often  fol- 
lowed, but  who,  when  he  had  finally  made  up 
his  mind,  merely  registered  and  carried  out 
his  decrees.  After  a  little  conversation  the 
Senator  asked  if  I  had  any  member  of  the 
Assembly  whom  I  wished  to  have  put  on  any 
committee,  explaining  that  the  committees 
were  being  arranged.  I  answered  no,  and 
expressed  my  surprise  at  what  he  had  said,  be- 
cause I  had  not  understood  that  the  Speaker 
who  appointed  the  committees  had  himself 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  members-elect. 
"  Oh  !"  responded  the  Senator,  with  a  toler- 
ant smile,  he  has  not  been  chosen  yet. 
but  of  course  whoever  we  choose  as  Speaker 
will  agree  beforehand  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments we  wish."    I  made  a  mental  note  to 
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the  effect  that  if  they  attempted  the  same 
process  with  the  Governor-elect  they  would 
find  themselves  mistaken. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  a  few  days  the  opportunity  to  prove  this 
arrived.  Under  the  preceding  Administra- 
tion there  had  been  grave  scandals  about  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  trans-State  Canal,  and  these 
scandals  had  been  one  of  the  chief  issues  in 
the  campaign  for  the  Governorship.  The 
construction  of  this  work  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 
In  the  actual  state  of  affairs  his  office  was  by 
far  the  most  important  office  under  me,  and 
I  intended  to  appoint  to  it  some  man  of 
high  character  and  capacity  who  could  be 
trusted  to  do  the  work  not  merely  honestly 
and  efficiently  but  without  regard  to  politics. 
A  week  or  so  after  the  Speakership  incident 
Senator  Piatt  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him 
(he  was  an  old  and  physically  feeble  man,  able 
to  move  about  only  with  extreme  difficulty). 

On  arrival  I  found  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor elect,  Mr.  Woodruff,  who  had  also  been 
asked  to  come.  The  Senator  informed  me  that 


he  was  glad  to  say  that  I  would  have  a 
most  admirable  man  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  as  he  had  just  received  a 
telegram  from  a  certain  gentleman,  whom 
he  named,  saying  that  he  would  accept 
the  position  1  He  handed  me  the  tele- 
gram. The  man  in  question  was  a  man  I 
liked  ;  later  I  appointed  him  to  an  impor- 
tant office  in  which  he  did  well.  But  he 
came  from  a  city  along  the  line  of  the 
canal,  so  that  I  did  not  think  it  best  that 
he  should  be  appointed,  anyhow ;  and, 
moreover,  what  was  far  more  important, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  it  understood 
at  the  very  outset  that  the  Administration 
was  my  Administration  and  was  no  one 
else's  but  mine.  So  I  told  the  Senator 
very  politely  that  I  was  sorry,  but  that  I 
could  not  appoint  his  man.  This  pro- 
duced an  explosion,  but  I  declined  to 
lose  my  temper,  merely  repeating  that  I 
must  decline  to  accept  any  man  chosen 
for  me,  and  that  I  must  choose  the  man 
myself.  Although  I  was  very  polite,  I 
was  also  very  firm,  and  Mr.  Piatt  and  his 
friends  finally  abandoned  their  position. 

I  appointed  an  engineer  from  Brook- 
lyn, a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  Colonel 
Partridge,  who  had  served  in  Mayor  Low's 
administration.  He  was  an  excellent  man 
in  every  way.  He  chose  as  his  assistant, 
actively  to  superintend  the  work,  a  Cor- 
nell graduate  named  Elon  Hooker,  a  man 
with  no  political  backing  at  all,  picked  sim- 
ply because  he  was  the  best-equipped  man 
for  the  place.  The  office,  the  most  impor- 
tant office  under  me,  was  run  in  admirable 
fashion  throughout  my  Administration ;  I 
doubt  if  there  ever  was  an  important  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  State  Govern- 
ment run  with  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
and  integrity. 

THE  CANALS 

But  this  was  not  all  that  had  to  be 
done  about  the  canals.  Evidently  the  whole 
policy  hitherto  pursued  had  been  foolish 
and  inadequate.  I  appointed  a  first-class 
non-partisan  commission  of  business  men  and 
expert  engineers  who  went  into  the  matter 
exhaustively,  and  their  report  served  as  the 
basis  upon  which  our  entire  present  canal  sys- 
tem is  based.  There  remained  the  question  of 
determining  whether  the  canal  officials  who 
were  in  office  before  I  became  Governor,  and 
whom  I  had  declined  to  reappoint,  had  been 
guilty  of  any  action  because  of  which  it 
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would  be  possible  to  proceed  against  them 
criminally  or  otherwise  under  the  law. 
Such  criminal  action  had  been  freely 
charged  against  them  during  the  campaign 
by  the  Democratic  (including  the  so-called 
mugwump)  press.  To  determine  this 
matter  I  appointed  two  Democratic  law- 
yers, Messrs.  Fox  and  MacFarlane  (the 
latter  Federal  District  Attorney  for  New 
York  under  President  Cleveland),  and  put 
the  whole  investigation  in  their  hands. 
These  gentlemen  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  lasting  several  months.  They 
reported  that  there  had  been  grave  delin- 
quency in  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
delinquency  which  justified  public  condem- 
nation of  those  responsible  for  it  (who 
were  out  of  office),  but  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  criminal  prosecution.  I  laid 
their  report  before  the  Legislature  with  a 
message  in  which  I  said  :  "  There  is  prob- 
ably no  lawyer  of  high  standing  in  the 
State  who,  after  studying  the  report  of 
counsel  in  this  case  and  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  investigating  commission, 
would  disagree  with  them  as  to  the  im- 
practicability of  a  successful  prosecution. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  one  remedy 
was  a  thorough  change  in  the  methods 
and  management.  This  change  has  been 
made." 

When  my  successor  in  the  Governorship 
took  office,  Colonel  Partridge  retired,  and 
Elon  Hooker,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer 
act  with  entire  disregard  of  politics  and  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work, 
also  left.  A  dozen  years  later — having  in 
the  meantime  made  a  marked  success  in  a 
business  career — he  became  the  Treasurer  of 
the  National  Progressive  party. 


BITS  OF  TROUBLE 

My  action  in  regard  to  the  canals,  and  the 
management  of  his  office,  the  most  important 
office  under  me,  by  Colonel  Partridge,  estab- 
lished my  relations  with  Mr.  Piatt  from  the 
outset  on  pretty  nearly  the  right  basis.  But, 
besides  various  small  difficulties,  we  had  one 
or  two  serious  bits  of  trouble  before  my  duties 
as  Governor  ceased.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Piatt  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  large  part  of,  and  sometimes  a 
majority  of,  the  Legislature.  There  were 
a  few  entirely  independent  men  such  as 
Nathaniel  Elsberg,  Reginald  Post,  and  Alford 
Cooley,  in  each  of  the  two  houses  ;  the  re- 
mainder were  under   the   control  of  the 
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Republican  and  Democratic  bosses,  but  could 
also  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  an  aroused 
public  opinion.  The  two  machines  were 
apt  to  make  common  cause  if  their  vital 
interests  were  touched.  It  was  my  busi- 
ness to  devise  methods  by  which  either  the 
two  machines  could  be  kept  apart  or  else 
overthrown  if  they  came  together. 

My  desire  was  to  achieve  results,  and  not 
merely  to  issue  manifestoes  of  virtue.  It  is 
very  easy  to  be  efficient  if  the  efficiency  is 
based  on  unscrupulousness,  and  it  is  still 
easier  to  be  virtuous  if  one  is  content  with 
the  purely  negative  virtue  which  consists  in 
not  doing  anything  wrong,  but  being  wholly 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  positive  for 
good.  My  favorite  quotation  from  Josh 
Billings  again  applies  :  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  be  a  harmless  dove  than  a  wise  serpent. 
My  duty  was  to  combine  both  idealism  and 
efficiency.  At  that  time  the  public  con- 
science was  still  dormant  as  regards  many 
species  of  political  and  business  misconduct, 
as  to  which  during  the  next  decade  it  became 
sensitive.  I  had  to  work  with  the  tools  at 
hand  and  to  take  into  account  the  feeling  of 
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the  people,  which  I  have  already  described. 
My  aim  was  persistently  to  refuse  to  be  put 
in  a  position  where  what  I  did  would  seem 
to  be  a  mere  faction  struggle  against  Senator 
Piatt.  My  aim  was  to  make  a  fight  only 
when  I  could  so  manage  it  that  there  could 
be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  honest  men 
that  my  prime  purpose  was  not  to  attack 
Mr.  Piatt  or  any  one  else  except  as  a  neces- 
sary incident  to  securing  clean  and  efficient 
government. 

"  BREAKFASTING  WITH  PLATT  M 
In  each  case  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  Mr. 
Piatt  not  to  oppose  me.  1  endeavored  to 
make  it  clear  to  him  that  I  was  not  trying  to 
wrest  the  organization  from  him  ;  and  I  always 
gave  him  in  detail  the  reasons  why  I  felt  I 
had  to  take  the  position  I  intended  to  adopt. 
It  was  only  after  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  my  patience  that  I  would  finally, 
if  he  still  proved  obstinate,  tell  him  that  I 
intended  to  make  the  fight  anyhow.  As  I 
have  said,  the  Senator  was  an  old  and  feeble 
man  in  physique,  and  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  go  about  very  little.  Until  Friday  evening 
he  would  be  kept  at  his  duties  at  Washing- 
ton, while  I  was  in  Albany.  If  I  wished  to 
see  him  it  generally  had  to  be  at  his  hotel  in 
New  York  on  Saturday,  and  usually  I  would  go 
there  to  breakfast  with  him.  The  one  thing 
I  would  not  permit  was  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  secret  or  clandestine  meeting.  I  always 
insisted  on  going  openly.  Solemn  reformers 
of  the  tom-fool  variety,  who,  according  to  their 
custom,  paid  attention  to  the  name  and  not 
the  thing,  were  much  exercised  over  my 
"  breakfasting  with  Piatt."  Whenever  I 
breakfasted  with  him  they  became  sure  that 
the  fact  carried  with  it  some  sinister  signifi- 
cance. The  worthy  creatures  never  took  the 
trouble  to  follow  the  sequence  of  facts  and 
events  for  themselves.  If  they  had  done  so 
they  would  have  seen  that  any  series  of  break- 
fasts with  Piatt  always  meant  that  I  was  going 
to  do  something  he  did  not  like,  and  that  I  was 
trying,  courteously  and  frankly,  to  reconcile  him 
to  it.  My  object  was  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  him  to  come  with  me.  As  long 
as  there  was  no  clash  between  us  there  was 
no  object  in  my  seeing  him  ;  it  was  only  when 
the  clash  came  or  was  imminent  that  I  had 
to  see  him.  A  series  of  breakfasts  was  al- 
ways the  prelude  to  some  active  warfare.1 

1  To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  quote  from  a  letter  of 
mine  to  Senator  Piatt  of  December  13, 1899.  He  had  been 
trying  to  get  me  to  promote  a  certain  Judge  X  over  the 
head  of  another  Judge  V.    1  wrote :  "There  is  a  strong 


In  every  instance  I  substantially  carried  my 
point,  although  in  some  cases  not  in  exactly 
the  way  in  which  I  had  originally  hoped. 

CAINS  MADE 

There  were  various  measures  to  which  he 
gave  a  grudging  and  querulous  assent  with- 
out any  break  being  threatened.  I  secured 
the  re-enactment  of  the  Civil  Service  Law, 
which  under  my  predecessor  had  very  fool- 
ishly been  repealed.  I  secured  a  mass  of 
labor  legislation,  including  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  increase  the  number  of  factory  inspect- 
ors, to  create  a  Tenement-House  Commission 
(whose  findings  resulted  in  further  and  excel- 
lent legislation  to  improve  housing  condi- 
tions), to  regulate  and  improve  sweat-shop 
labor,  to  make  the  eight-hour  and  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  law  effective,  to  secure  the  gen- 
uine enforcement  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
hours  of  railway  workers,  to  compel  railways 
to  equip  freight  trains  with  air-brakes,  to 
regulate  the  working  hours  of  women  and 
protect  both  women  and  children  from  dan- 
gerous machinery,  to  enforce  good  scaffold- 
ing provisions  for  workmen  on  buildings,  to 
provide  seats  for  the  use  of  waitresses  in 
hotels  and  restaurants,  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  for  drug-store  clerks,  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  laborers  for  municipal  employ- 
ment. I  tried  hard  but  failed  to  secure  an 
employers'  liability  law  and  the  State  control 
of  employment  offices.  There  was  hard 
fighting  over  some  of  these  bills,  and,  what 
was  much  more  serious,  there  was  effort  to 
get  round  the  law  by  trickery  and  by  secur- 
ing its  inefficient  enforcement.  I  was  contin- 
ually helped  by  men  with  whom  I  had  gotten 
in  touch  while  in  the  Police  Department ; 
men  such  as  James  Bronson  Reynolds, 
through  whom  I  first  became  interested  in 
settlement  work  on  the  East  Side.  Once  or 
twice  I  went  suddenly  down  to  New  York  City 
without  warning  any  one  and  traversed  the 
tenement-house  quarters,  visiting  various 
sweat-shops  picked  at  random.  Jacob  Riis 
accompanied  me  ;  and  as  a  result  of  our 
inspection  we  got  not  only  an  improvement 
in  the  law  but  a  still  more  marked  improve- 
ment in  its  administration.  Thanks  chiefly  to 
the  activity  and  good  sense  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Pryor,  of  Buffalo,  and  by  the  use 
of   every    pound    of   pressure    which  as 

feeling  among  the  judges  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
bar  that  Judge  Y  ought  not  to  have  Judge  X  jumped  over 
his  head,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  doing  it.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  solution  I  mentioned  to  you  is 
the  solution  I  shall  have  to  adopt.  Remember  the  break- 
fast at  Douglas  Robinson's  at  8:^30." 
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Governor  I  could  bring  to  bear  in  legitimate 
fashion — including  a  special  emergency  mes- 
sage— we  succeeded  in  getting  through  a  bill 
providing  for  the  first  State  hospital  for  incip- 
ient tuberculosis.  We  got  valuable  laws  for 
the  farmer  ;  laws  preventing  the  adulteration 
of  food  products  (which  laws  were  equally 
valuable  to  the  consumer),  and  laws 
helping  the  dairyman.  In  addition  to  labor 
legislation  I  was  able  to  do  a  good  deal 
for  forest  preservation  and  the  protection 
of  our  wild  life.  All  that  later  I  strove 
for  in  the  Nation  in  connection  with  Conser- 
vation was  foreshadowed  by  what  I  strove  to 
obtain  for  New  York  State  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor ;  and  I  was  already  working  in  connec- 
tion with  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Newell.  I 
secured  better  administration,  and  some  im- 
provement in  the  laws  themselves.  The 
improvement  in  administration,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  game  and  forest  wardens, 
was  secured  partly  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference in  the  executive  chamber  at  which  I 
had  forty  of  the  best  guides  and  woodsmen 
of  the  Adirondacks. 

THE  INSURANCE  FIGHT 

As  regards  most  legislation,  even  that 
affecting  labor  and  the  forests,  I  got  on  fairly 
well  with  the  machine.  But  on  the  two  issues 
in  which  "  big  business  "  and  the  kind  of 
politics  which  is  allied  to  big  business  were 
most  involved  we  clashed  hard — and  clash- 
ing with  Senator  Piatt  meant  clashing  with 
the  entire  Republican  organization,  and  with 
the  organized  majority  in  each  house  of  the 
Legislature.  One  clash  was  in  connection 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  a  man 
whose  office  made  him  a  factor  of  immense 
importance  in  the  big  business  circles  of  New 
York.  The  then  incumbent  of  the  office  was 
an  efficient  man,  the  boss  of  an  up-State 
county,  a  veteran  politician  and  one  of  Mr. 
Piatt's  right-hand  men.  Certain  investiga- 
tions which  I  made — in  the  course  of  the 
fight — showed  that  this  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  had  been  engaged  in  large  busi- 
ness operations  in  New  York  City.  These 
operations  had  thrown  him  into  a  peculiarly 
intimate  business  contact  of  one  sort  and 
another  with  various  financiers  with  whom 
I  did  not  deem  it  expedient  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  while  such, 
should  have  any  intimate  and  secret  money- 
making  relations.  Moreover,  the  gentleman 
in  question  represented  the  straitest  sect 
of  the  old-time  spoils  politicians.    I  therefore 


determined  not  to  reappoint  him.  Unless  I 
could  get  his  successor  confirmed,  however, 
he  would  stay  in  under  the  law,  and  the 
Republican  machine,  with  the  assistance  of 
Tammany,  expected  to  control  far  more  than 
a  majority  of  all  the  Senators. 

AN  ULTIMATUM 

Mr.  Piatt  issued  an  ultimatum  to  me  that 
the  incumbent  must  be  reappointed  or  else 
that  he  would  fight,  and  that  if  he  chose  to  fight 
the  man  would  stay  in  anyhow  because  I  could 
not  oust  him — for  under  the  New  York  Consti- 
tution the  assent  of  the  Senate  was  necessary 
not  only  to  appoint  a  man  to  office  but  to 
remove  him  from  office.  As  always  with  Mr. 
Piatt,  I  persistently  refused  to  lose  my  tem- 
per, no  matter  what  he  said — he  was  much 
too  old  and  physically  feeble  for  there  to  be 
any  point  of  honor  in  taking  up  any  of  his 
remarks — and  I  merely  explained  good- 
humoredly  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  and 
that  the  gentleman  in  question  would  not  be 
retained.  As  for  not  being  able  to  get  his 
successor  confirmed,  I  pointed  out  that  as 
soon  as  the  Legislature  adjourned  I  could  and 
would  appoint  another  man  temporarily.  Mr. 
Piatt  then  said  that  the  incumbent  would  beput 
back  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  reconvened ; 
I  admitted  that  this  was  possible,  but  added 
cheerfully  that  I  would  remove  him  again 
just  as  soon  as  that  Legislature  adjourned ; 
and  that  even  though  I  had  an  uncomfortable 
time  myself,  I  would  guarantee  to  make  my 
opponents  more  uncomfortable  still.  We 
parted  without  any  sign  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment. 

There  remained  some  weeks  before  final 
action  could  be  taken,  and  the  Senator  was 
confident  that  I  would  have  to  yield.  His 
most  efficient  allies  were  the  pretended  re- 
formers, most  of  them  my  open  or  covert 
enemies,  who  loudly  insisted  that  I  must 
make  an  open  fight  on  the  Senator  himself. 
This  was  what  he  wished,  for  at  that  time 
there  was  no  way  of  upsetting  him  within 
the  Republican  party ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
if  I  had  permitted  the  contest  to  assume 
the  shape  of  a  mere  faction  fight  between 
the  Governor  and  the  United  States  Senator 
I  would  have  insured  the  victory  of  the 
machine.  So  I  blandly  refused  to  let  the 
thing  become  a  personal  fight,  explaining 
again  and  again  that  I  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  appoint  an  organization  man,  and 
naming  two  or  three  whom  I  was  willing  to 
appoint,  but  also  explaining  that  I  would  not 
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retain  the  incumbent,  and  would  not  appoint 
any  man  of  his  type.  Meanwhile  pressure 
on  behalf  of  the  said  incumbent  began  to 
come  from  the  business  men  of  New  York. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  VIEWS 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  was  not 
a  man  whose  ill  will  the  big  life  insurance 
companies  cared  to  incur,  and  company 
after  company  passed  resolutions  asking  me 
to  reappoint  him,  although  in  private  some 
of  the  men  who  signed  these  resolutions 
nervously  explained  that  they  did  not  mean 
what  they  had  written,  and  hoped  I  would 
remove  the  man.  A  citizen  prominent 
in  reform  circles,  marked  by  the  Cato-like 
austerity  of  his  reform  professions,  had  a  son 
who  was  a  counsel  for  one  of  the  insurance 
companies.  The  father  was  engaged  in 
writing  letters  to  the  papers  demanding  in 
the  name  of  uncompromising  virtue  that  I 
should  not  only  get  rid  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  but  in  his  place  should  appoint 
somebody  or  other  personally  offensive  to 
Senator    Piatt — which   last   proposition,  if 


adopted,  would  have  meant  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  would  have 
stayed  in,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given.  Meanwhile  the  son  came  to  see 
me  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  company 
he  represented  and  told  me  that  the  com- 
pany was  anxious  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  superintendency ;  that  if  I 
really  meant  to  fight  they  thought  they 
had  influence  with  four  of  the  State  Sen- 
ators, Democrats  and  Republicans,  whom 
they  could  get  to  vote  to  confirm  the  man 
I  nominated,  but  that  they  wished  to  be 
sure  that  I  would  not  abandon  the  fight, 
because  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for 
them  if  1  started  the  fight  and  then  backed 
down.  I  told  my  visitor  that  he  need 
be  under  no  apprehensions,  that  I  would 
certainly  see  the  fight  through.  A  man 
who  has  much  to  do  with  that  kind  of 
politics  which  concerns  both  New  York 
politicians  and  New  York  business  men 
and  lawyers  is  not  easily  surprised,  and 
therefore  I  felt  no  other  emotion  than  a 
rather  sardonic  amusement  when  thirty- 
six  hours  later  I  read  in  the  morning  paper 
an  open  letter  from  the  officials  of  the 
very  company  who  had  been  communi- 
cating with  me  in  which  they  enthusiastic- 
ally advocated  the  renomination  of  the 
Superintendent.  Shortly  afterwards  my 
visitor,  the  young  lawyer,  called  me  up  on 
the  telephone  and  explained  that  the  officials 
did  not  mean  what  they  had  said  in  this  letter, 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  write  it  for  fear 
of  the  Superintendent,  but  that  if  they  got 
the  chance  they  intended  to  help  me  get  rid 
of  him.  I  thanked  him  and  said  I  thought 
I  could  manage  the  fight  by  myself.  I  did  not 
hear  from  him  again,  though  his  father  con- 
tinued to  write  public  demands  that  I  should 
practice  pure  virtue,  undefiled  and  offensive. 

A  BLUFF  TO  THE  LIMIT 

Meanwhile  Senator  Piatt  declined  to  yield. 
I  had  picked  out  a  man,  a  friend  of  his, 
who  I  believed  would  make  an  honest  and 
competent  official,  and  whose  position  in  the 
organization  was  such  that  I  did  not  believe 
the  Senate  would  venture  to  reject  him. 
However,  up  to  the  day  before  the  appoint- 
ment was  to  go  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Piatt 
remained  unyielding.  I  saw  him  that  after- 
noon and  tried  to  get  him  to  yield,  but  he 
said  No,  that  if  I  insisted  it  would  be  war  to 
the  knife,  and  my  destruction,  and  perhaps 
the  destruction  of  the  party.    I  said  I  was 
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very  sorry,  that  I  could  not  yield,  and  if 
the  war  came  it  would  have  to  come,  and 
that  next  morning  I  should  send  in  the 
name  of  the  Superintendent's  successor. 
We  parted,  and  soon  afterwards  I  received 
from  the  man  who  was  at  the  moment 
Mr.  Piatt's  right-hand  lieutenant  a  request 
to  know  where  he  could  see  me  that 
evening.  I  appointed  the  Union  League 
Club.  My  visitor  went  over  the  old  ground, 
explained  that  the  Senator  would  under 
no  circumstances  yield,  that  he  was  certain 
to  win  in  the  fight,  that  my  reputation 
would  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  wished  to 
save  me  from  such  a  lamentable  smash-up 
as  an  ending  to  my  career.  I  could  only 
repeat  what  I  had  already  said,  and  after 
half  an  hour  of  futile  argument  I  rose  and 
said  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
further  talk  and  that  I  might  as  well  go. 
My  visitor  repeated  that  I  had  this  last 
chance,  and  that  ruin  was  ahead  of  me  if  I 
refused  it;  whereas,  if  I  accepted,  every- 
thing would  be  made  easy.  I  shook  my 
head  and  answered,  "  There  is  nothing  to 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said."  He 
responded,  "  You  have  made  up  your 
mind  ?"  and  I  said,  "  I  have."  He  then 
said,  "  You  know  it  means  your  ruin  ?"  and 
I  answered, "  Well,  we  will  see  about  that," 
and  walked  toward  the  door.  He  said, 
"  You  understand,  the  fight  will  begin  to- 
morrow and  will  be  carried  on  to  the  bitter 
end."  I  said,  "  Yes,"  and  added,  as  I  reached 
the  door,  "  Good-night."  Then,  as  the  door 
opened,  my  opponent,  or  visitor,  whichever 
one  chooses  to  call  him,  whose  face  was  as 
impassive  and  as  inscrutable  as  that  of  Mr. 
John  Hamlin  in  a  poker  game,  said  :  "  Hold 
on  !  We  accept.  Send  in  So-and-so  [the  man 
I  had  named].  The  Senator  is  very,  sorry, 
but  he  will  make  no  further  opposition  !"  I 
never  saw  a  bluff  carried  more  resolutely 
through  to  the  final  limit.  My  success  in 
the  affair,  coupled  with  the  appointment  of 
Messrs.  Partridge  and  Hooker,  secured  me 
against  further  effort  to  interfere  with  my 
handling  of  the  executive  departments. 


MR.   PERKINS  AND  INSURANCE 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  insurance 
business  that  I  first  met  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins.  He  came  to  me  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  then  Speaker  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  Tom  Reed, 
which  ran:  "  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  whose  straightforwardness  and  intel- 
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ligence  will  commend  to  you  whatever  he  has 
to  say.  If  you  will  give  him  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  his  business,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  what  he  will  say  will  be  worthy  of 
your  attention."  Mr.  Perkins  wished  to  see 
me  with  reference  to  a  bill  that  had  just  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature,  which  aimed  to 
limit  the  aggregate  volume  of  insurance  that 
any  New  York  State  company  could  assume. 
There  were  then  three  big  insurance  compa- 
nies in  New  York — the  Mutual  Life,  Equita- 
ble, and  New  York  Life.  Mr.  Perkins  was  a 
Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  Mr.  John  A.  McCall  was 
its  President.  I  had  just  finished  my  fight 
against  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
whom  I  refused  to  continue  in  office.  Mr. 
McCall  had  written  me  a  very  strong  letter 
urging  that  he  be  retained,  and  had  done  every- 
thing he  could  to  aid  Senator  Piatt  in  securing 
his  retention.  The  Mutual  Life  and  Equitable 
people  had  openly  followed  the  same  course, 
but  in  private  had  hedged.  They  were  both 
backing  the  proposed  bill.  Mr.  McCall  was 
opposed  to  it ;  he  was  in  California,  and  just 
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before  starting  thither  he  had  been  told  by 
the  Mutual  Life  and  Equitable  that  the  Limi- 
tation Bill  was  favored  by  me  and  would  be 
put  through  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
Mr.  McCall  did  not  know  me.  and  on  leaving 
for  California  told  Mr.  Perkins  that  from  all 
he  could  learn  he  was  sure  I  was  bent  on 
putting  this  bill  through,  and  that  nothing  he 
could  say  to  me  would  change  my  view  ;  in 
fact,  because  he  had  fought  so  hard  to  retain 
the  old  Insurance  Superintendent,  he  felt  that 
I  would  be  particularly  opposed  to  anything 
he  might  wish  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  no  such  feeling. 
I  had  been  carefully  studying  the  question. 
I  had  talked  with  the  Mutual  Life  and  Equita- 
ble people  about  it,  but  was  not  committed 
to  any  particular  course,  and  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  well  to  draw  the 
line  on  size  instead  of  on  conduct.  I  was 
therefore  very  glad  to  see  Perkins  and  get  a 
new  point  of  view.  I  went  over  the  matter 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  at  considerable 
length,  and  after  we  had  thrashed  the  matter 
out  pretty  fully  and  Perkins  had  laid  before 
me  in  detail  the  methods  employed  by 
Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other 
European  countries  to  handle  their  large  in- 
surance companies,  I  took  the  position  that 
there  undoubtedly  were  evils  in  the  insurance 
business,  but  that  they  did  not  consist  in 
insuring  people's  lives,  for  that  certainly  was 
not  an  evil ;  and  I  did  not  see  how  the  real 
evils  could  be  eradicated  by  limiting  or  sup- 
pressing a  company's  ability  to  protect  an 
additional  number  of  lives  with  insurance.  I 
therefore  announced  that  I  would  not  favor 
a  bill  that  limited  volume  of  business,  and 
would  not  sign  it  if  it  were  passed ;  but  that 
I  favored  legislation  that  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  place,  through  agents,  policies 
that  were  ambiguous  and  misleading,  or  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  to  agents  for  business, 
or  to  invest  policy-holders'  money  in  improper 
securities,  or  to  give  power  to  officers  to  use 
the  company's  funds  for  their  own  personal 
profit.  In  reaching  this  determination  I  was 
helped  by  Mr.  Loeb,  then  merely  a  stenog- 
rapher in  my  office,  but  who  had  already 
attracted  my  attention  both  by  his  efficiency 
and  by  his  loyalty  to  his  former  employers,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  my  political  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Loeb  gave  me  much  information 
about  various  improper  practices  in  the  insur- 
ance business.  I  began  to  gather  data  on 
the  subject,  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
about  corrective  legislation,  for  at  that  time  I 


expected  to  continue  in  office  as  Governor. 
But  in  a  few  weeks  I  was  nominated  as  Vice- 
President,  and  my  successor  did  nothing 
about  the  matter. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  this  was  the  first  time 
the  question  of  correcting  evils  in  a  business 
by  limiting  the  volume  of  business  to  be 
done  was  ever  presented  to  me,  and  my 
decision  in  the  matter  was  on  all  fours  with 
the  position  I  have  always  since  taken  when 
any  similar  principle  was  involved.  At  the 
time  when  I  made  my  decision  about  the 
Limitation  Bill,  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Mutual  and  Equitable  people  who  were 
back  of  it,  whereas  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
McCall  at  all,  and  Mr.  Perkins  only  from 
hearing  him  discuss  the  bill. 

FIVE  YEARS  EATER 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  matter  de- 
veloped subsequently.  Five  years  later,  after 
the  insurance  investigations  took  place,  the 
Mutual  Life  strongly  urged  the  passage  of  a 
Limitation  Bill,  and,  because  of  the  popular 
feeling  developed  by  the  exposure  of  the 
improper  practices  of  the  companies,  this 
bill  was  generally  approved.  Governor 
Hughes  adopted  the  suggestion,  such  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  signed  it.  This  bill  caused 
the  three  great  New  York  companies  to 
reduce  markedly  the  volume  of  business  they 
were  doing ;  it  threw  a  great  many  agents 
out  of  employment,  and  materially  curtailed 
the  foreign  business  of  the  companies — 
which  business  was  bringing  annually  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  this  country  for 
investment.  In  short,  the  experiment  worked 
so  badly  that  before  Governor  Hughes  went 
out  of  office  one  of  the  very  last  bills  he 
signed  was  one  that  permitted  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  to  increase  their  business 
each  year  by  an  amount  representing  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  business  they  had 
previously  done.  This  in  practice,  within  a 
few  years,  practically  annulled  the  Limitation 
Bill  that  had  been  previously  passed.  The 
experiment  of  limiting  the  size  of  business,  of 
legislating  against  it  merely  because  it  was 
big,  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed  so  com- 
pletely that  the  authors  of  the  bill  had  them- 
selves in  effect  repealed  it.  My  action  in 
refusing  to  try  the  experiment  had  been  com- 
pletely justified. 

THE  PALISADE  PARK  COMMISSION 

As  a  sequel  to  this  incident  I  got  Mr. 
Perkins  to  serve  on  the  Palisade  Park  Com- 
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mission.  At  the  time  I  was  taking  active 
part  in  the  effort  to  save  the  Palisades  from 
vandalism  and  destruction  by  getting-  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  jointly 
to  include  them  in  a  public  park.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  a  responsible  and  capable  man  of 
business  to  undertake  such  a  task,  which  is 
unpaid,  which  calls  on  his  part  for  an  immense 
expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  energy, 
whieh  offers  no  reward  of  any  kind,  and 
which  entails  the  certainty  of  abuse  and  mis- 
representation. Mr.  Perkins  accepted  the 
position,  and  has  filled  it  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  doing  as  disinterested,  efficient,  and 
useful  a  bit  of  public  service  as  any  man  in 
the  State  has  done  throughout  these  thirteen 
years. 

A  CLASH  WITH  THE  MACHINE 

The  case  of  most  importance  in  which  I 
clashed  with  Senator  Piatt  related  to  a  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  governmental  policy,  and 
was  the  first  step  I  ever  took  toward  bringing 
big  corporations  under  effective  governmental 
control.  In  this  case  I  had  to  fight  the  Demo- 
cratic machine  as  well  as  the  Republican  ma- 
chine, for  Senator  Hill  and  Senator  Piatt 
were  equally  opposed  to  my  action,  and  the 
big  corporation  men,  the  big  business  men 
back  of  both  of  them,  took  precisely  the  same 
view  of  these  matters  without  regard  to  their 
party  feelings  on  other  points.  What  I  did 
convulsed  people  at  that  time,  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  effort,  at  least  in  the 
Eastern  States,  to  make  the  great  corpora- 
tions really  responsible  to  popular  wish  and 
governmental  command.  But  we  have  gone 
so  far  past  the  stage  in  which  we  then  were 
that  now  it  seems  well-nigh  incredible  that 
there  should  have  been  any  opposition  at  all 
to  what  I  at  that  time  proposed. 

STREET  CAR  FRANCHISES 

The  substitution  of  electric  power  for 
horse  power  in  the  street  car  lines  of  New 
York  offered  a  fruitful  chance  for  the  most 
noxious  type  of  dealing  between  business 
men  and  politicians.  The  franchises  granted 
by  New  York  were  granted  without  any 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  grantees  returns, 
in  the  way  of  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  the 
value  received.  The  fact  that  they  were  thus 
granted  by  improper  favoritism,  a  favoritism 
which  in  many  cases  was  unquestionably 
secured  by  downright  bribery,  led  to  all  kinds 
of  trouble.  In  return  for  the  continuance  of 
these  improper  favors  to  the  corporations 


the  politicians  expected  improper  favors  in 
the  way  of  excessive  campaign  contributions, 
often  contributed  by  the  same  corporation  at 
the  same  time  to  two  opposing  parties. 
Before  I  became  Governor  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  into  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
tax  the  franchises  of  these  street  railways. 
It  affected  a  large  number  of  corporations, 
but  particularly  those  in  New  York  and 
Buffalo.  It  had  been  suffered  to  slumber 
undisturbed,  as  none  of  the  people  in  power 
dreamed  of  taking  it  seriously,  and  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  machines  were 
hostile  to  it.  Under  the  rules  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  a  bill  could  always  be  taken 
up  out  of  its  turn  and  passed  if  the  Governor 
sent  in  a  special  emergency  message  on  its 
behalf. 

After  I  was  elected  Governor  I  had  my 
attention  directed  to  the  franchise  tax  matter, 
looked  into  the  subject,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  matter  of  plain  decency 
and  honesty  that  these  companies  should  pay 
a  tax  on  their  franchises,  inasmuch  as  they 
did  nothing  that  could  be  considered  as 
service  rendered  the  public  in  lieu  of  a 
tax.  This  seemed  to  me  so  evidently  the 
common-sense  and  decent  thing  ro  do  that 
I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  storm  of 
protest  and  anger  which  my  proposal  aroused. 
Senator  Piatt  and  the  other  machine  leaders 
did  everything  to  get  me  to  abandon  my 
intention.  As  usual,  I  saw  them,  talked 
the  matter  all  over  with  them,  and  did  my 
best  to  convert  them  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
Senator  Piatt,  I  believe,  was  quite  sincere  in 
his  opposition.  He  did  not  believe  in  popular 
rule,  and  he  did  believe  that  the  big  busi- 
ness men  were  entided  to  have  things  their 
way.  He  profoundly  distrusted  the  people — 
naturally  enough,  for  the  kind  of  human 
nature  with  which  a  boss  comes  in  contact  is 
not  of  an  exalted  type.  He  felt  that  anarchy 
would  come  if  there  was  any  interference  with 
a  system  by  which  the  people  in  mass  were, 
under  various  necessary  cloaks,  controlled  by 
the  leaders  in  the  political  and  business  worlds. 
He  wrote  me  a  very  strong  letter  of  protest 
against  my  attitude,  expressed  in  dignified, 
friendly,  and  temperate  language,  but  using 
one  word  in  a  curious  way.  This  was  the 
word  "  altruistic.''  He  stated  in  his  letter 
that  he  had  not  objected  to  my  being  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  because  he  had  been  sure 
that  I  had  the  good  of  the  party  at  heart, 
and  meant  to  act  fairly  and  honorably  ;  but 
that  he  had  been  warned,  before  I  became  a 
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candidate,  by  a  number  of  his  business  friends 
that  I  was  a  dangerous  man  because  I  was 
"  altruistic,"  and  that  he  now  feared  that  my 
conduct  would  justify  the  alarm  thus  ex- 
pressed. I  was  interested  in  this,  not  only 
because  Senator  Piatt  was  obviously  sincere, 
but  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  used 
"  altruistic  "  as  a  term  of  reproach,  as  if  it 
was  communistic  or  socialistic — the  last 
being  a  word  he  did  use  to  me  when,  as  now 
and  then  happened,  he  thought  that  my  pro- 
posals warranted  fairly  reckless  vituperation. 

SENATOR   PLAIT'S  LETTER 

Senator  Piatt's  letter  ran  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  When  the  subject  of  your  nomination  was 
under  consideration,  there  was  one  matter 
that  gave  me  real  anxiety.  I  think  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  appreciating  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  the  matter  of  your  independence. 
I  think  we  have  got  far  enough  along  in  our 
political  acquaintance  for  you  to  see  that  my 
support  in  a  convention  does  not  imply  sub- 
sequent 1  demands,'  nor  any  other  relation 
that  may  not  reasonably  exist  for  the  welfare 
of  the  party.  .  .  .  The  thing  that  did  bother 
me  was  this  :  I  had  heard  from  a  good  many 
sources  that  you  were  a  little  loose  on  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor,  on  trusts  and 
combinations,  and,  indeed,  on  those  numer- 
ous questions  which  have  recently  arisen  in 
politics  affecting  the  security  of  earnings  and 
the  right  of  a  man  to  run  his  own  business 
in  his  own  way,  with  due  respect  of  course  to 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Penal  Code. 
Or,  to  get  at  it  even  more  clearly,  I  under- 
stood from  a  number  of  business  men,  and 
among  them  many  of  your  own  personal 
friends,  that  you  entertained  various  altruistic 
ideas,  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  which 
before  they  could  safely  be  put  into  law 
needed  very  profound  consideration.  .  .  .  You 
have  just  adjourned  a  Legislature  which 
created  a  good  opinion  throughout  the  State. 
I  congratulate  you  heartily  upon  this  fact 
because  I  sincerely  believe,  as  everybody 
else  does,  that  this  good  impression  exists 
very  largely  as  a  result  of  your  personal  influ- 
ence in  the  Legislative  chambers.  But  at 
the  last  moment,  and  to  my  very  great  sur- 
prise, you  did  a  thing  which  has  caused  the 
business  community  of  New  York  to  wonder 
how  far  the  notions  of  Populism,  as  laid 
down  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  have  taken 
hold  upon  the  Republican  party  of  the  State 
of  New  York." 


THE  REPLY 

In  my  answer  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  that  I  had  as  Governor  unhesi- 
tatingly acted,  at  Buffalo  and  elsewhere, 
to  put  down  mobs,  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  professed  leaders  of  labor 
furiously  denounced  me  for  so  doing  ;  but 
that  I  could  no  more  tolerate  wrong  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  property  than  wrong 
committed  against  property.  My  letter  ran 
in  part  as  follows :  "  I  knew  that  you  had 
just  the  feelings  that  you  describe;  that 
is,  apart  from  my  1  impulsiveness,'  you  felt 
that  there  was  a  justifiable  anxiety  among 
men  of  means,  and  especially  men  represent- 
ing large  corporate  interests,  lest  I  might 
feel  too  strongly  on  what  you  term  the  '  altru- 
istic '  side  in  matters  of  labor  and  capital  and 
as  regards  the  relations  of  the  State  to  great 
corporations.  ...  I  know  that  when  parties 
divide  on  such  issues  [as  Bryanism]  the 
tendency  is  to  force  everybody  into  one  of 
two  camps,  and  to  throw  out  entirely  men 
like  myself,  who  are  as  strongly  opposed  to 
Populism  in  every  stage  as  the  greatest  rep- 
resentative of  corporate  wealth,  but  who  also 
feel  strongly  that  many  of  these  representatives 
of  enormous  corporate  wealth  have  them- 
selves been  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the 
conditions  against  which  Bryanism  is  in  igno- 
rant revolt.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  or 
safe  for  us  as  a  party  to  take  refuge  in  mere 
negation  and  to  say  that  there  are  no  evils 
to  be  corrected.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
attitude  should  be  one  of  correcting  the  evils 
and  thereby  showing  that,  whereas  the  Popu- 
lists, Socialists,  and  others  really  do  not  cor- 
rect the  evils  at  all,  or  else  only  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  producing  others  in  aggravated 
form,  on  the  contrary  we  Republicans  hold 
the  just  balance  and  set  ourselves  as  reso- 
lutely against  improper  corporate  influence 
on  the  one  hand  as  against  demagogy  and 
mob  rule  on  the  other.  I  understand  per- 
fectly that  such  an  attitude  of  moderation 
is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  when  passions  are 
greatly  excited  and  when  victory  is  apt  to 
rest  with  the  extremists  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  yet  I  think  it  is  in  the  long  run 
the  only  wise  attitude.  ...  I  appreciate 
absolutely  [what  Mr.  Piatt  had  said]  that  any 
applause  I  get  will  be  too  evanescent  for  a 
moment's  consideration.  I  appreciate  abso- 
lutely that  the  people  who  now  loudly  ap- 
prove of  my  action  in  the  franchise  tax  bill 
will  forget  all  about  it  in  a  fortnight,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  powerful 
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interests  adversely  affected  will  always 
remember  it.  .  .  .  [the  leaders]  urged  upon 
me  that  I  personally  could  not  afford  to  take 
this  action,  for  under  no  circumstances  could 
I  ever  again  be  nominated  for  any  public 
office,  as  no  corporation  would  subscribe  to 
a  campaign  fund  if  I  was  on  the  ticket,  and 
that  they  would  subscribe  most  heavily  to 
beat  me  ;  and  when  I  asked  if  this  were  true 
of  Republican  corporations,  the  cynical 
answer  was  made  that  the  corporations  that 
subscribed  most 
heavily  to  the  cam- 
paign funds  sub- 
scribed impartially 
to  both  party  organ- 
izations. Under 
all  these  circum- 
stances, it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to 
do  what  I  could  to 
secure  the  passage 
of  the  bill." 

TWO  OPPOSING 
IDEAS 

These  two  letters, 
written  in  the  spring 
of  1899,  express 
clearly  the  views  of 
the  two  elements 
of  the  Republican 
party,  whose  hostil- 
ity gradually  grew 
until  it  culminated 
thirteen  years  later. 
In  1912  the  politi- 
cal and  financial 
forces  of  which  Mr. 
Piatt  had  once  been 
the  spokesman 
usurped  the  control 
of  the  party  machin- 
ery and  drove  out 

of  the  party  the  men  who  were  loyally  en- 
deavoring to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
founders  of  the  party  to  the  needs  and  issues 
of  their  own  day. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  PACH  BROTHERS 

"  .  .  .  FATHER  DOYLE  OF  THE  PAULIST  FATHERS 
I  HAD  BECOME  VERY  INTIMATE  WITH 
THE  PAULIST  FATHERS  WHILE  I 
WAS  POLICE  COMMISSIONER" 


bly,  certifying  that  the  emergency  demanded 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  bill.  The  ma- 
chine leaders  were  bitterly  angry,  and  the 
Speaker  actually  tore  up  the  message;  without 
reading  it  to  the  Assembly.  That  night  they 
were  busy  trying  to  arrange  some  device  for 
the  defeat  of  the  bill — which  was  not  difficult, 
as  the  session  was  about  to  close.  At  seven 
the  next  morning  I  was  informed  of  what  had 
occurred.  At  eight  I  was  in  the  Capitol  at 
the  Executive  chamber,  and  sent  in  another 
special  message, 
which  opened  as 
follows :  "I  learn 
that  the  emergency 
message  which  I 
sent  last  evening  to 
the  Assembly  on 
behalf  of  the  Fran- 
chise Tax  Bill  has 
not  been  read.  I 
therefore  send  here- 
by another  message 
on  the  subject.  I 
need  not  impress 
upon  the  Assembly 
the  need  of  passing 
this  bill  at  once."  I 
sent  this  message 
to  the  Assembly 
by  my  seer  e  tan-, 
William  J.  Youngs, 
afterwards  United 
States  District  At- 
torney of  Kings, 
with  an  intimation 
that  if  this  were  not 
promptly  read  I 
should  come  up  in 
person  and  read  it. 
Then,  as  so  often 
happens,  the  oppo- 
sition collapsed  and 
the  bill  went  through 
both  houses  with  a 
rush.  I  had  in  the  House  stanch  friends, 
such  as  Regis  Post  and  Alford  Cooley.  men 
of  character  and  courage,  who  would  have 
fought  to  a  finish  had  the  need  arisen. 


THE   FRANCHISE   BILL   GOES  THROUGH 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  could  get 
a  show  in  the  Legislature  the  bill  would  pass, 
because  the  people  had  become  interested  and 
the  representatives  would  scarcely  dare  to  vote 
the  wrong  way.  Accordingly,  on  April  27, 
1899,  1  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Assem- 


EFFORTS   TO   NULLIFY  THE  BILL 

My  troubles  were  not  at  an  end.  how- 
ever. The  bill  put  the  taxation  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  county  boards,  and  as  the  railways 
sometimes  passed  through  several  different 
counties,  this  was  inadvisable.  It  was  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned. 
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The  corporations  affected,  through  various 
counsel,  and  the  different  party  leaders  of 
both  organizations,  urged  me  not  to  sign  the 
bill,  laying  especial  stress  on  this  feature,  and 
asking  that  I  wait  until  the  following  year, 
when  a  good  measure  could  be  put  through 
with  this  obnoxious  feature  struck  out.  I 
had  thirty  days  under  the  law  in  which  to 
sign  the  bill.  If  I  did  not  sign  it  by  the  end 
of  that  time  it  would  not  become  a  law.  I 
answered  my  political  and  corporation  friends 
by  telling  them  that  I  agreed  with  them  that 
this  feature  was  wrong,  but  that  I  would 
rather  have  the  bill  with  this  feature  than  not 
have  it  at  all ;  and  that  I  was  not  willing  to 
trust  to  what  might  be  done  a  year  later. 
Therefore,  I  explained,  I  would  reconvene 
the  Legislature  in  special  session,  and  if  the 
legislators  chose  to  amend  the  bill  by  placing 
the  power  of  taxation  in  the  State  instead 
of  in  the  county  or  municipality,  I  would  be 
glad;  but  that  if  they  failed  to  amend  it,  or 
amended  it  improperly,  I  would  sign  the  orig- 
inal bill  and  let  it  become  law  as  it  was. 

When  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Piatt 
and  of  the  corporations  affected  found  they 
could  do  no  better,  they  assented  to  this 
proposition.  Efforts  were  tentatively  made 
to  outwit  me  by  inserting  amendments  that 
would  nullify  the  effect  of  the  law,  or  by  with- 
drawing the  law  when  the  Legislature  con- 
vened ;  which  would  at  once  have  deprived 
me  of  the  whip  hand.  On  May  12  I  wrote 
Senator  Piatt,  outlining  the  amendments  I 
desired,  and  said :  "  Of  course  it  must  be 
understood  that  I  will  sign  the  present  bill  if 
the  proposed  bill  containing  the  changes  out- 
lined above  fails  to  pass."  On  May  18  I 
notified  the  Senate  leader,  John  Raines,  by 
telegram :  "  Legislature  has  no  power  to 
withdraw  the  Ford  bill.  If  attempt  is  made 
to  do  so,  I  will  sign  the  bill  at  once."  On 
the  same  day,  by  telegram,  I  wired  Mr.  Odell 
concerning  the  bill  the  leaders  were  prepar- 
ing :  "  Some  provisions  of  bill  very  objec- 
tionable. I  am  at  work  on  bill  to  show  you  to- 
morrow. The  bill  must  not  contain  greater 
changes  than  those  outlined  in  my  message." 
My  wishes  were  heeded,  and  when  I  had 
reconvened  the  Legislature  it  amended  the 
bill  as  I  outlined  in  my  message ;  and  in  its 
amended  form  the  bill  became  law. 

There  promptly  followed  something  which 
afforded  an  index  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
corporations  that  had  been  protesting  to 
me.  As  soon  as  the  change  for  which  they 
had  begged  was  inserted  in  the  law,  and  the 


law  was  signed,  they  turned  round  and  re- 
fused to  pay  the  taxes ;  and  in  the  lawsuit  that 
followed  they  claimed  that  the  law  was  un- 
constitutional, because  it  contained  the  very 
clause  which  they  had  so  clamorously  de- 
manded. Senator  David  B.  Hill  had  appeared 
before  me  on  behalf  of  the  corporations  to 
argue  for  the  change ;  and  he  then  appeared 
before  the  courts  to  make  the  argument  on 
the  other  side.  The  suit  was  carried  through 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  declared  the  law  constitutional  during 
the  time  that  I  was  President. 

THE   REFUSING  OF  PARDONS 

One  of  the  painful  duties  of  the  chief 
executive  in  States  like  New  York,  as  well  as 
in  the  Nation,  is  the  refusing  of  pardons.  Yet 
I  can  imagine  nothing  more  necessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  citizenship  than  the 
ability  to  steel  one's  heart  in  this  matter  of 
granting  pardons.  The  pressure  is  always 
greatest  in  two  classes  of  cases  :  first,  that 
where  capital  punishment  is  inflicted ;  second, 
that  where  the  man  is  prominent  socially  and 
in  the  business  world,  and  where  in  conse- 
quence his  crime  is  apt  to  have  been  one 
concerned  in  some  way  with  finance. 

As  regards  capital  cases,  the  trouble  is  that 
emotional  men  and  women  always  see  only 
the  individual  whose  fate  is  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  neither  his  victim  nor  the  many 
millions  of  unknown  individuals  who  would 
in  the  long  run  be  harmed  by  what  they  ask. 
Moreover,  almost  any  criminal,  however 
brutal,  has  usually  some  person,  often  a 
person  whom  he  has  greatly  wronged,  who 
will  plead  for  him.  If  the  mother  is  alive 
she  will  always  come,  and  she  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  case  in  which  she  is  so  con- 
cerned is  peculiar,  that  in  this  case  a  pardon 
should  be  granted.  It  was  really  heartrend- 
ing to  have  to  see  the  kinsfolk  and  friends  of 
murderers  who  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  among  the  very  rare  occasions  when 
anything  governmental  or  official  caused  me 
to  lose  sleep  were  the  times  when  I  had  to 
listen  to  some  poor  mother  making  a  plea 
for  a  criminal  so  wicked,  so  utterly  brutal  and 
depraved,  that  it  would  have  been  a  crime 
on  my  part  to  remit  his  punishment. 

ASKING  LENIENCY  FOR  SCOUNDRELS 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  crimes 
concerning  which  requests  for  leniency  merely 
made  me  angry.  Such  crimes  were,  for 
instance,  rape,  or  the  circulation  of  indecent 
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literature,  or  anything  connected  with  what 
would  now  be  called  the  "  white  slave " 
traffic,  or  wife  murder,  or  gross  cruelty  to 
women  and  children,  or  seduction  and  aban- 
donment, or  the  action  of  some  man  in  getting 
a  girl  whom  he  had  seduced  to  commit  abor- 
tion. I  am  speaking  in  each  instance  of  cases 
that  actually  came  before  me,  either  while  I 
was  Governor  or  while  I  was  President.  In 
an  astonishing  number  of  these  cases  men  of 
high  standing  signed  petitions  or  wrote  letters 
asking  me  to  show  leniency  to  the  criminal. 
In  two  or  three  of  the  cases — one  where 
some  young  roughs  had  committed  rape  on 
a  helpless  immigrant  girl,  and  another  in 
which  a  physician  of  wealth  and  high  stand- 
ing had  seduced  a  girl  and  then  induced  her 
to  commit  abortion — I  rather  lost  my  temper, 
and  wrote  to  the  individuals  who  had  asked  for 
the  pardon,  saying  that  I  extremely  regretted 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  increase  the 
sentence.  I  then  let  the  facts  be  made  public, 
for  I  thought  that  my  petitioners  deserved 
public  censure.  Whether  they  received  this 
public  censure  or  not  I  did  not  know,  but 
that  my  action  made  them  very  angry  I  do 
know,  and  their  anger  gave  me  real  satisfac- 
tion. The  list  of  these  petitioners  was  a 
fairly  long  one,  and  included  two  United 
States  Senators,  a  Governor  of  a  State,  two 
judges,  an  editor,  and  some  eminent  lawyers 
and  business  men. 

DEFAULTERS  AND   BANK  ROBBERS 

In  the  class  of  cases  where  the  offense 
was  one  involving  the  misuse  of  large  sums 
of  money  the  reason  for  the  pressure  was 
different.  Cases  of  this  kind  more  frequently 
came  before  me  when  I  was  President,  but 
they  also  came  before  me  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor, chiefly  in  the  cases  of  county  treasurers 
who  had  embezzled  funds.  A  big  bank  presi- 
dent, a  railway  magnate,  an  official  connected 
with  some  big  corporation,  or  a  Government 
official  in  a  responsible  fiduciary  position, 
necessarily  belongs  among  the  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  life.  This  means  that  his  family 
are  living  in  comfort,  and  perhaps  luxury  and 
refinement,  and  that  his  sons  and  daughters 
have  been  well  educated.  In  such  a  case 
the  misdeed  of  the  father  comes  as  a  crushing 
disaster  to  the  wife  and  children,  and  the 
people  of  the  community,  however  bitter 
originally  against  the  man,  grow  to  feel  the 
most  intense  sympathy  for  the  bowed-down 
women  and  children  who  suffer  for  the  man's 
fault.    It  is  a  dreadful  thing  in  life  that  so 


much  of  atonement  for  wrong-doing  is  vicari- 
ous. If  it  were  possible  in  such  a  case  to 
think  only  of  the  banker's  or  county  treas- 
urer's wife  and  children,  any  man  would 
pardon  the  offender  at  once.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  right  to  think  only  of  the  women  and 
children.  The  very  fact  that  in  cases  of  this 
class  there  is  certain  to  be  pressure  from  high 
sources,  pressure  sometimes  by  men  who  have 
been  beneficially,  even  though  remotely,  inter- 
ested in  the  man's  criminality,  no  less  than 
pressure  because  of  honest  sympathy  with  the 
wife  and  children,  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
good  public  servant  shall,  no  matter  how  deep 
his  sympathy  and  regret,  steel  his  heart  and  do 
his  duty  by  refusing  to  let  the  wrong-doer 
out.  My  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
pardons  are  often  granted  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  do  not  believe  that  life  im- 
prisonment for  murder  and  rape  is  a  proper 
substitute  for  the  death  penalty.  The  aver- 
age term  of  so-called  life  imprisonment  in 
this  country  is  only  about  fourteen  years. 

Of  course  there  were  cases  as  to  which  I 
either  commuted  sentences  or  pardoned  offend- 
ers with  very  real  pleasure.  For  instance,  when 
President,  I  frequently  commuted  sentences 
for  horse  stealing  in  the  Indian  Territory 
because  the  penalty  for  stealing  a  horse  was 
disproportionate  to  the  penalty  for  many 
other  crimes,  and  the  offense  was  usually 
committed  by  some  ignorant  young  fellow 
who  found  a  half-wild  horse,  and  really  did 
not  commit  anything  like  as  serious  an  of- 
fense as  the  penalty  indicated.  The  judges 
would  be  obliged  to  give  the  minimum  penalty, 
but  would  forward  me  memoranda  stating  that 
if  there  had  been  a  less  penalty  they  would  have 
inflicted  it,  and  I  would  then  commute  the  sen- 
tence to  the  penalty  thus  indicated. 

In  one  case  in  New  York  I  pardoned  out- 
right a  man  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  and  I  did  this  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  friend,  Father  Doyle  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers.  I  had  become  intimate 
with  the  Paulist  Fathers  while  I  was  Police 
Commissioner,  and  I  had  grown  to  feel 
confidence  in  their  judgment,  for  I  had 
found  that  they  always  told  me  exactly 
what  the  facts  were  about  any  man,  whether 
he  belonged  to  their  church  or  not.  In  this 
case  the  convicted  man  was  a  strongly  built, 
respectable  old  Irishman  employed  as  a 
watchman  around  some  big  cattle-killing  es- 
tablishments. The  young  roughs  of  the 
neighborhood,  which  was  then  of  a  rather 
lawless  type,  used  to  try  to  destroy  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  companies.  In  a  conflict  with  a 
watchman  a  member  of  one  of  the  gangs 
was  slain.  The  watchman  was  acquitted, 
but  the  neighborhood  was  much  wrought  up 
over  the  acquittal.  Shortly  afterwards  a  gang 
of  the  same  roughs  attacked  another  watch- 
man, the  old  Irishman  in  question,  and  finally, 
to  save  his  own  life,  he  was  obliged 
in  self-defense  to  kill  one  of  his  assailants. 
The  feeling  in  the  community,  however,  was 
strongly  against  him,  and  some  of  the  men 
high  up  in  the  corporation  became  frightened 
and  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  throw 
over  the  watchman.  He  was  convicted. 
Father  Doyle  came  to  me,  told  me  that  he 
knew  the  man  well,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  members  of  his  church,  admirable  in 
every  way,  that  he  had  simply  been  forced  to 
fight  for  his  life  while  loyally  doing  his  duty, 
and  that  the  conviction  represented  the  tri- 
umph of  the  tough  element  of  the  district 
and  the  abandonment  of  this  man,  by  those 
who  should  have  stood  by  him,  under  the 
influence  of  an  unworthy  fear.  I  looked 
into  the  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Father  Doyle  was  right,  and  gave  the  man  a 
full  pardon  before  he  had  served  thirty  days. 

THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY 

The  various  clashes  between  myself  and 
the  machine,  my  triumph  in  them,  and  the 
fact  that  the  people  were  getting  more  and 
more  interested  and  aroused,  brought  on  a 
curious  situation  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1900. 
Senator  Piatt  and  the  New  York  machine 
leaders  had  become  very  anxious  to  get  me 
out  of  the  Governorship,  chiefly  because  of  the 
hostility  of  the  big  corporation  men  towards 
me  ;  but  they  had  also  become  convinced 
that  there  was  such  popular  feeling  on  my 
behalf  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  me 
a  renomination  if  I  demanded  it.  They 
accordingly  decided  to  push  me  for  Vice- 
President,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  at  that  time  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
for  me  in  the  country  at  large.  I  myself  did 
not  appreciate  that  there  was  any  such  feel- 
ing, and  as  I  greatly  disliked  the  office  of 
Vice-President  and  was  much  interested  in 
the  Governorship,  I  announced  that  I  would 
not  accept  the  Vice-Presidency.  I  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  Philadelphia.  On  reach- 
ing there  I  found  that  the  situation  was  com- 
plicated. Senator  Hanna  appeared  on  the 
surface  to  have  control  of  the  Convention. 
He  was  anxious    that    I    should   not  be 


nominated  as  Vice-President.  Senator  Piatt 
was  anxious  that  I  should  be  nominated 
as  Vice-President,  in  order  to  get  me  out  of 
the  New  York  Governorship.  Each  took  a 
position  opposite  to  that  of  the  other,  but 
each  at  that  time  cordially  sympathized  with 
the  other's  feelings  about  me — it  was  the 
manifestations  and  not  the  feelings  that  dif- 
fered. My  supporters  in  New  York  State 
did  not  wish  me  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, because  they  wished  me  to  continue  as 
Governor  ;  but  in  every  other  State  all  the 
people  who  admired  me  were  bound  that  I 
should  be  nominated  as  Vice-President. 
These  people  were  almost  all  desirous  of 
seeing  Mr.  McKinley  renominated  as  Presi- 
dent, but  they  became  angry  at  Senator 
Hanna's  opposition  to  me  as  Vice-President. 
He  in  his  turn  suddenly  became  aware  that 
if  he  persisted  he  might  find  that  in  their 
anger  these  men  would  oppose  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  renomination,  and  although  they  could 
not  have  prevented  the  nomination,  such 
opposition  would  have  been  a  serious  blow 
in  the  campaign  which  was  to  follow.  Sen- 
ator Hanna,  therefore,  began  to  waver. 

Meanwhile  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
delegation  was  called.  Most  of  the  delegates 
were  under  the  control  of  Senator  Piatt. 
The  Senator  notified  me  that  if  I  refused  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  Vice-President  I 
would  be  beaten  for  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor. I  answered  that  I  would  accept  the 
challenge,  that  we  would  have  a  straight-out 
fight  on  the  proposition,  and  that  I  would 
begin  it  at  once  by  telling  the  assembled  del- 
egates of  the  threat,  and  giving  fair  warning 
that  I  intended  to  fight  for  the  Governorship 
nomination,  and,  moreover,  that  I  intended  to 
get  it.  This  brought  Senator  Piatt  to  terms. 
The  effort  to  instruct  the  New  York  delega- 
tion for  me  was  abandoned,  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Woodruff  was  presented  for  nomi- 
nation in  my  place. 

I  supposed  that  this  closed  the  incident, 
and  that  no  further  effort  would  be  made  to 
nominate  me  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  On 
the  contrary,  the  effect  was  directly  the  re- 
verse. The  upset  of  the  New  York  machine 
increased  the  feeling  of  the  delegates  from 
other  States  that  it  was  necessary  to  draft 
me  for  the  nomination.  By  next  day  Sena- 
tor Hanna  himself  concluded  that  this  was  a 
necessity,  and  acquiesced  in  the  movement. 
As  New  York  was  already  committed  against 
me,  and  as  I  was  not  willing  that  there 
should  be  any  chance  of  supposing  that  the 
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New  Yorkers  had  nominated  me  to  get  rid 

of  me,  the  result  was  that  I  was  nominated 

and  seconded  from  outside  States.  No  other 
candidate  was  placed  in  the  field. 

ELECTION   FRAUD  AND  CHIEF  DEVERY 

By  this  time  the  Legislature  had  adjourned, 
and  most  of  my  work  as  Governor  of  New 
York  was  over.  One  unexpected  bit  of  busi- 
ness arose,  however.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
Presidential  campaign.  Tammany,  which 
had  been  lukewarm  about  Bryan  in  1896, 
cordially  supported  him  in  1900  ;  and  when 
Tammany  heartily  supports  a  candidate  it  is 
well  for  the  opposing  candidate  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  election  frauds.  The  city 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  Tammany ; 
but  I  had  power  to  remove  the  Mayor,  the 
Sheriff,  and  the  District  Attorney  for  malfeas- 
ance or  misfeasance  in  office.  Such  power 
had  not  been  exercised  by  any  previous  Gov- 
ernor, as  far  as  I  knew ;  but  it  existed,  and 
if  the  misfeasance  or  malfeasance  warranted 
it,  and  if  the  Governor  possessed  the  requi- 
site determination,  the  power  could  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  exercised. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  a  State 
Bureau  of  Elections  had  been  created  in  New 
York  City,  and  a  Superintendent  of  Elections 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Chief  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Elections  was  John 
McCullagh,  formerly  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment when  I  was  Police  Commissioner.  The 
Chief  of  Police  for  the  city  was  William  F. 
Devery,  one  of  the  Tammany  leaders,  who 
represented  in  the  Police  Department  all  that 
I  had  warred  against  while  Commissioner. 
On  November  4  Devery  directed  his  subordi- 
nates in  the  Police  Department  to  disregard 
the  orders  which  McCullagh  had  given  to  his 
deputies,  orders  which  were  essential  if  we 
were  to  secure  an  honest  election  in  the  city. 
I  had  just  returned  from  a  Western  campaign 
trip,  and  was  at  Sagamore  Hill.  I  had  no 
direct  power  over  Devery ;  but  the  Mayor 
had ;  and  I  had  power  over  the  Mayor. 
Accordingly,  I  at  once  wrote  to  the  Mayor 
of  New  York,  to  the  Sheriff  of  New  York, 
and  to  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County  the  following  letters : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Oyster  Bay,  November  5,  1900. 
To  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
_  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  offi- 
cial order  issued  by  Chief  of  Police  Devery,  in 


which  he  directs  his  subordinates  to  disregard 
the  Chief  of  the  State  Election  Bureau,  John 
McCullagh,  and  his  deputies.  Unless  you  have 
already  taken  steps  to  secure  the  recall  of  this 
order,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  hold  you  responsible  as  the 
head  of  the  city  government  for  the  action  of 
the  Chief  of  Police,  if  it  should  result  in  any 
breach  of  the  peace  and  intimidation  or  any 
crime  whatever  against  the  election  laws.  The 
State  and  city  authorities  should  work  together. 
I  will  not  fail  to  call  to  summary  account  either 
State  or  city  authority  in  the  event  of  either 
being  guilty  of  intimidation  or  connivance  at 
fraud  or  of  failure  to  protect  every  legal  voter  in 
his  rights.  I  therefore  hereby  notify  you  that  in 
the  event  of  any  wrong-doing  following  upon  the 
failure  immediately  to  recall  Chief  Devery's 
order,  or  upon  any  action  or  inaction  on  the  part 
of  Chief  Devery,  I  must  necessarily  call  you  to 
account.  Yours,  etc., 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Oyster  Bay,  November  5,  1900. 
To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  New  York. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
official  order  issued  by  Chief  of  Police  Devery 
in  which  he  directs  his  subordinates  to  disre- 
gard the  Chief  of  the  State  Election  Bureau, 
John  McCullagh,  and  his  deputies. 

It  is  your  duty  to  assist  in  the  orderly  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  and  I  shall  hold  you  strictly 
responsible  for  any  breach  of  the  public  peace 
within  your  county,  or  for  any  failure  on  your 
part  to  do  your  full  duty  in  connection  with  the 
election  to-morrow. 

;  '.      Yours  truly, 


Theodore  Roosevelt. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Oyster  Bay,  November  5,  1900. 
To  the  District  Attorney  of  the   County  of 
New  York. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
official  order  issued  by  Chief  of  Police  Devery, 
in  which  he  directs  his  subordinates  to  disre- 
gard the  Chief  of  the  State  Election  Bureau, 
John  McCullagh,  and  his  deputies. 

In  view  of  this  order  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  your  duty  to  assist  in  the 
orderly  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  there  must 
be  no  failure  on  your  part  to  do  your  full  duty 
in  the  matter.  Yours  truly. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

These  letters  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
Mayor  promptly  required  Chief  Devery  to 
rescind  the  obnoxious  order,  which  was  as 
promptly  done.  The  Sheriff  also  took  prompt 
action.  The  District  Attorney  refused  to 
heed  my  letter,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defiance,  and  I  removed  him  from  office. 
On  election  day  there  was  no  clash  between 
the  city  and  State  authorities  ;  the  election 
was  orderly  and  honest. 


The  next  installment  of  Mr.  Roosevelfs  "  Chapters  of  a  Possible  Autobiography  " 
is  entitled  "  Outdoors  and  Indoors"    It  will  appear  in  The  Outlook  of  October  25 


THE  MAN  WHO  BUILT  A  BRIDGE 
IN  EIGHT  DAYS 


BY  ROBERT  JKRMAIN  COLE 


T 


HE  hippopotamus,  my  friends,"'  re- 
marked the  circus  man,  "  is  not  a 
pretty  beast,  but  he  is  just  as  happy 
in  the  water  as  he  is  on  land."  Personally 
we  don't  see  how  a  critter  with  a  face  like 
his  could  be  happy  anywhere  ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  man  is  different.  1  Ie  is  thinner- 
skinned,  and  he  won't  stay  contentedly  in 
mud  and  water.  Even  the 
sourest  pessimist  will  ad- 
mit that  man  has  made 
more  progress  than  the 
hippopotamus. 

Nobody  had  a  better 
chance  to  show  the  man's 
way  than  the  constructing 
engineers  after  the  flood. 
Not  to  mention  the  miles 
of  washed  roadbed,  there 
were  the  bridges.  Eor  ex- 
ample, at  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
an  assorted  collection  of 
houses  and  freight  cars,  rid- 
ing on  the  swift  current  of 
the  Muskingum,  knocked 
out  three  spans  of  a  rail- 
way bridge.  The  public 
needed  that  bridge  in  its 
business.  If  John  Smith's 
house  goes  down,  he  may 
board,  or  rent  another,  but 
the  railway  must  rebuild, 
and  at  once.  Paul  Didier, 
principa  assistantengineer 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  undertook  the 
job.  Most  people  said  it 
ought  to  be  done  in  a 
month.  His  chief  said  three 
weeks.  He  gave  himself 
two  weeks,  and  finished  the 
bridge  in  eight  days. 

Mr.  Didier  was  born  and 
educated  in  France.  He 
remembers  when  Victor 
Hugo  used  to  come  and 
talk,  with  the  students  in 
Paris  after  one  of  his  morn- 
ing rides  on  top  of  an  om- 
nibus.   The  old  man  was 
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very  keen  for  any  new  story  the  boys  had 
picked  up,  and  he  liked  to  be  with  them — be- 
cause they  were  boys.  At  home  young  Paul 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  poet's  hero, 
Napoleon.  His  father  had  taken  part  in  the 
long,  sad  march  to  Russia  and  home  again. 
One  of  his  favorite  stories  was  that  of  a  boy 
who  deserted  and  was  captured  and  court- 
martialed.  When  the  Em- 
peror asked  why  he  ran 
away,  the  soldier  answered: 
"My  mother  lives  in  Ve  vay , 
and  I  wanted  to  see  her 
before  another  battle."  Na- 
poleon pinned  a  decora- 
tion on  his  coat,  saying  that 
he  wanted  in  his  army  men 
who  loved  their  mothers 
well  enough  to  risk  death 
to  see  them. 

Later  Paul  Didier  fought 
in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  was  in  the  great 
retreat ;  he  was  one  of 
four  men  to  go  seventy- 
four  miles  from  midnight 
to  eight  o'clock  of  the  sec- 
ond morning  after.  Six- 
teen comrades  fell  by  the 
wayside.  Thirty  years  ago 
he  came  to  America ;  he 
has  kept  all  the  flavor  of 
France  and  added  to  it 
many  of  the  ways  of  ihe 
Yankee.  Not  long  ago 
there  was  a  great  conven- 
tion in  Washington  of  en- 
gineers from  all  over  the 

I world  ;  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  was  in  French. 
Mr.  Didier  had  charge  of 
the  translation  of  the  Eng- 
mHHB  lish  addresses.  There  were 
^|BH  a  few  phrases  which  his 
American  brain  couldn't 
explain  to  his  French  gray 
matter;  he  left  them  in 


PAUL  DIDIER,  THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 


English. 

"  If  they  don't  know 
what  that  means,  they'll 


THE  NEW  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  AT  ZANESV1LLE  WHEN  ALMOST  COMPLETED 


have  to  find  out  themselves,"  he  said.  He 
knows  six  languages  himself.  At  another 
convention  a  German  scientist  made  a  rather 
remarkable  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
gallons  of  water  given  out  by  a  single  tree. 

"  I  move  that  all  railroad  water  tanks  be  re- 
placed by  these  trees,  planted  at  suitable  inter- 
vals, "  was  the  engineer's  quick  suggestion.  At 
Zanesville  one  of  the  first  things  he  noticed  was 
the  long  string  of  sausages  spilled  along  the 
track — "and  not  a  dog  in  sight  to  eat  them." 

There  were  no  boots  in  Zanesville.  The 
provident  railroader  had  brought  his,  and  a 
man  offered  him  ten  dollars  for  them. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  taking  money  from 
people  in  such  a  crisis,"  he  said ;  "  but  you 


may  wear  them  half  of  each  day  and  I  will 
wear  them  the  other  half."   And  so  they  did. 

The  actual  building  of  the  bridge  was 
largely  a  matter  of  doing  it — not  a  text-book 
job.  They  couldn't  drive  piles  and  they 
couldn't  make  soundings.  The  current  swept 
aside  three  heavy  steel  rails  at  the  end  of  a 
plumb  line.  So  they  simply  put  each  piece 
of  framework — bents,  they  call  them — down 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  measured  the  differ- 
ence in  height  at  the  two  ends,  pulled  it  up, 
and  cut  off  the  long  leg.  It  was  Chinese 
carpentry,  if  you  please — but  it  worked. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  twenty-five  years 
ago,"  said  Paul  Didier.  Youth  is  so  con- 
servative. 


THE  OLD  BRIDGE  AS  WRECKED  BY  THE  FLOOD 


BLIND  LEADERS 

BY  HELEN  KELLER 


WITH  Miss  Keller's  permission  the 
editors  of  The  Outlook  here  pref- 
ace her  article  on  "  Blind  Leaders  " 
with  a  personal  letter  to  the  editors,  received 
after  the  article  was  accepted.  This  letter 
seems  to  them  to  give  the  clearest  depiction 
of  the  way  a  deaf  and  blind  person  perceives, 
thinks,  and  reasons  that  they  have  ever  seen. 
It  furnishes,  therefore,  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  the  article  that  follows : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

When  Mr.  Booth  [a  literary  adviser  and 
friend — The  Editors]  read  my  essay  "  Blind 
Leaders,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Macy,  "  It's  all 
right.  But  people  won't  believe  that  Helen 
Keller  wrote  it.  I*  have  heard  men  say.  '  How 
can  she  know  about  these  things  ?  How  can 
one  deaf  and  blind  from  infancy  know  about 
life,  about  people,  about  affairs  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible for  her  to  have  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  She  is 
only  a  mouthpiece  for  somebody  else.'  " 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  that  I 
am  deaf  and  blind,  although  I  forget  this  fact 
most  of  the  time.  Occasionally  I  come  into 
sharp  collision  with  the  stone  wall  out  in  my 
back  field,  and  for  a  second  or  two  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  am 
blind.  When  my  friends  tell  me  they  cannot 
hear  me  speak  because  a  freight  train  is  pass- 
ing, I  realize  that  I  am  deaf.  But  I  do  not 
feel  so  very  sorry ;  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  one's  thoughts  disturbed  by  the  noise 
of  a  freight  train. 

As  for  the  other  charges,  they  are  ground- 
less, they  are  ridiculous.  My  blindness  does 
not  shut  me  out  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  happening  about  me.  True,  I  did  not 
witness  the  recent  dreadful  wreck  at  Stam- 
ford ;  neither  did  most  people  in  the  United 
States.  But  that  did  not  prevent  me,  any 
more  than  it  prevented  them,  from  knowing 
about  it.  To  be  sure,  I  cannot  hear  my 
neighbors  discuss  the  events  and  questions 
of  the  day ;  but,  judging  from  what  is  re- 
peated to  me  of  those  discussions — and  all 
that  they  say  is  often  repeated  conscientiously 
— I  feel  that  I  do  not  miss  much. 

I  prefer  to  use  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the 
world  which  the  printed  page  makes  mine. 
I  prefer  to  read  the  opinions  of  well-informed 
persons,  clear  thinkers  like  Alfred  Russel 


Wallace,  William  Morris,  Bernard  Shaw,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  H.  G.  Wells,  William  English 
Walling,  Judge  Lindsey,  Robert  Hunter,  Karl 
Kautsky,  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin,  and 
Marx.  You  say,  "  But  what  do  you  know 
about  life  that  enables  you  to  judge  of  the 
competency  of  such  men  to  give  an  opinion  ?" 
If  books  are  not  life,  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  In  the  writings  of  poets,  sages, 
prophets,  is  recorded  all  that  men  have  seen, 
heard,  and  felt.  Having  all  this  in  the  grasp 
of  my  two  hands,  my  means  of  observing 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  is  not  so  very 
limited,  after  all.  I  have  all  the  keys  to  the 
doors  of  knowledge.  I  am  benefited  by 
every  observation  made  by  scientist,  philoso- 
pher, prophet.  The  eyes  of  the  mind  are 
stronger,  more  penetrating,  and  more  reliable 
than  our  physical  eyes.  We  can  see  a  lot  of 
things  with  a  little  common-sense  light  to  aid 
our  perceptions. 

I  have  never  been  a  captain  of  industry  or 
a  strike-breaker  or  a  soldier  ;  neither  have 
most  people.  But  I  have  studied  about  them, 
and  I  think  I  understand  their  relation  to 
society.  At  all  events,  I  claim  my  right  to 
discuss  them.  I  also  know  something  about 
gambling.  For  I  gambled  once,  in  stock? 
and  bonds — once  only  ;  for  I  lost  all  I  had  in 
that  one  venture.  But  if  I  did  not  win,  some- 
body else  did,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
"  first-hand  experience." 

I  have  worked  for  the  blind.  I  have 
come  into  contact  with  them.  I  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  meetings  and  spoken  before 
legislatures  in  their  behalf.  I  have  studied 
their  problems,  and,  in  order  to  understand 
them  fully,  I  found  it  necessary  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  seeing  among  whom  the 
blind  live  and  work.  I  have  found  that 
the  needs  and  difficulties  of  the  sightless  are 
similar  to  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  all 
who  are  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  a 
livelihood,  for  education,  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity. If  this  work  for.  the  blind  is  not 
;'  first-hand  experience,"  I  do  not  know 
where  you  or  I  can  get  it. 

Finally,  I  have  visited  sweat-shops,  fac- 
tories, crowded  slums  of  New  York-  and 
Washington.  Of  course  I  could  not  see  the 
squalor  ;  but  if  I  could  not  see  it,  I  could 
smell  it.  With  my  own  hands  I  could  feel 
pinched,    dwarfed    children    tending  their 
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younger  brothers  and  sisters,  while  their 
mothers  tended  machines  in  near-by  factories. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  books  and  of 
personal  experience,  I  have  the  advantage 
of  a  mind  trained  to  think.  In  most  people 
I  talk  with  thought  is  infantile.  In  the  well 
educated  it  is  rare.  In  time  their  minds 
become  automatic  machines.    People  do  not 


I DO  not  doubt  that  many  persons  who 
read  what  I  am  going  to  write  will  say 
to  themselves :  "  She  is  indeed  blind. 
She  is  so  blind  that  she  imagines  everybody 
elre  to  be  blind."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  that  most 
of  us  are  afflicted  with  spiritual  blindness. 
Certainly,  very  few  people  open  fresh,  fear- 
less eyes  upon  the  world  they  live  in.  They 
do  not  look  at  anything  straight.  They  have 
not  learned  to  use  their  eyes,  except  in  the 
most  rudimentary  ways.  'I  hey  will  usually 
see  a  lamp-post — if  it  is  a  large  one — and 
sometimes  they  are  able  to  read  the  danger 
signal  on  a  railway  crossing,  but  not  always. 
Most  of  the  time  they  expect  some  one  else 
to  see  for  them.  They  often  pay  fabulous 
sums  to  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  and  other 
"  experts  "  to  do  their  seeing  for  them ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  frequently  happens  that 
those  hired  guides  and  leaders  are  also  blind. 
Of  course  they  deny  that  their  sight  is  im- 
perfect. They  claim  to  have  extraordinary 
powers  of  vision,  and  many  people  believe 
them.  Consequently,  they  are  permitted  to 
lead  their  fellows.  But  how  often  do  they 
steer  them  to  their  destruction  1 

When  we  look  about  us  with  seeing  eyes, 
what  do  we  behold  ?  Men  and  women  at 
our  very  doors  wrung  with  hard  labor,  want 
or  the  dread  of  want,  needing  help  and  receiv- 
ing none,  toiling  for  less  than  a  living  wage  ! 
If  we  had  had  penetrating  vision,  I  know 
that  we  could  not,  we  would  not,  have 
endured  what  we  saw — cruelty,  ignorance, 
poverty,  disease — almost  all  preventable, 
unnecessary.  Our  blind  leaders  whom  we 
have  sent  away  told  us  that  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  mankind  were  divinely  ordained. 
They  taught  us  that  the  words,  Ye  have 
the  poor  always  with  you,"  mean  that  Christ 
sanctioned  poverty  as  necessary  and  irre- 
mediable. Now  we  read  the  Gospel  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  we  see  that  Christ  meant  no 
such  thing. 

Much  poverty  is  abominable,  unnecessary, 
a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  or  rather  a  denial 


like  to  think.  If  one  thinks,  one  must  reach 
conclusions,  and  conclusions  are  not  always 
pleasant.  They  are  a  thorn  in  the  spirit. 
But  I  consider  it  a  priceless  gift  and  a  deep 
responsibility  to  think.  Thought — intelligent 
thought — gives  new  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
new  ears  to  the  deaf.  Helen  Keller. 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 


that  we  are  civilized.  Let  us  try  to  under- 
stand poverty.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Simply  this  :  That  the  land,  the  machinery, 
the  means  of  life,  belong  to  the  few,  while 
the  many  are  born  and  live  with  nothing  that 
they  can  call  their  own  except  their  hands 
and  their  brains.  They  live  by  selling  their 
hands  and  their  brains  to  the  few  ;  and  all 
the  work  they  do  makes  the  rich  more  rich, 
and  gains  for  the  workers  a  mere  livelihood, 
or  less  than  a  livelihood.  The  ownership  of 
the  world  by  a  small  class  is  the  main  cause 
of  poverty.  Strange  that  we  could  not  see 
it  before,  and  that  when  we  did  see  it  we 
accepted  it  in  blind  contentment !  Our  blind 
guides  consoled  us  by  saying  that  there  was 
much  charity,  and  that  the  rich  were  gen- 
erous and  gave  to  the  poor.  We  now  see 
that  what  the  rich  give  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  money  which  is  made  for  them  by  the 
labor  of  the  poor  !  They  never  stop  to  think 
that  if  the  workers  received  an  equitable 
share  of  their  product,  there  would  be  no 
rich,  there  would  be  little  need  of  philan- 
thropy. Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
It  does  something  worse  than  that.  It  covers 
the  facts  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  It 
covers  the  fact  that  the  property  of  the  few 
is  made  by  the  labor  of  the  many.  The  rich 
are  willing  to  do  everything  for  the  poor  but 
to  get  off  their  backs. 

Our  blind  leaders  used  often  to  blame  the 
poor  for  their  poverty.  They  declared  that 
the  workers  did  not  work  enough,  were  not 
thrifty  enough,  squandered  their  wages.  Now 
we  stop  and  think.  We  remember  that  if 
the  workers  do  not  work  enough,  they  do  all 
the  work  that  is  done.  They  make  every 
house  that  stands,  every  yard  of  cloth,  every 
loaf  of  bread.  All  that  we  have  we  owe  to 
them.  If  the  worker  is  not  thrifty,  does  not 
save,  it  is  as  often  as  not  because  a  large 
part  of  what  he  produces  goes  to  some  one 
else,  and  some  one  else  does  the  saving.  If 
one  man  has  without  producing,  it  is  only 
because  another  man  produces  without  hav- 
ing, and  that  is  the  trouble  in  a  nutshell. 
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We  never  used  to  ask  ourselves  why  we 
were  well  dressed,  well  fed,  well  housed, 
why  we  had  time  for  study  and  self-improve- 
ment, why  some  of  us  who  talked  about  the 
worker's  lack  of  thrift  had  abundance  to 
squander  and  waste.  Nor  did  we  ask  why 
thousands  live  in  poor  houses,  eat  poor  food, 
wear  shabby  clothes,  and  are  overworked, 
and  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  all  their 
lives  but  monotonous  days  of  toil  and  poverty. 
Those  two  questions  answer  each  other.  It 
is  the  labor  of  many  poor,  ignorant  people 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  be  refined 
and  comfortable.  The  employers  own  what 
the  workers  make,  and  that  means  that  they 
own  the  workers.  Think  of  it !  The  em- 
ployers own  the  workers,  their  time,  their 
strength,  their  brains,  the  houses  in  which  they 
live.  They  own  them  as  really  as  if  they 
were  actual  slaves.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
owners  are  veiled.  They  do  not  see  that  to 
own  the  worker's  tools  is  to  own  the  worker. 
In  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice "  Shylock 
cried,  ';  You  take  my  life  when  you  do  take 
the  means  whereby  I  live."  It  was  a  money- 
lender who  said  that.  A  workman  can  say 
it  with  better  justice  and  with  warmer  appeal 
to  our  sympathies.  But  the  masters  are 
blind,  they  are  insensible. 

We  used  to  walk  through  dark,  dirty 
streets  ;  we  saw  debased  men  and  women, 
stunted  children,  blind  beggars,  brutalized 
young  men,  and  our  curiosity  was  not  aroused 
to  ask  the  cause  of  these  things.  Our  blind 
leaders  told  us  that  that  was  human  nature. 
Poor  human  nature  !  When  human  nature 
plays  with  matches  and  sets  fire  to  our  house, 
shall  we  sit  down  and  say,  "  How  human !" 
or  shall  we  try  to  put  out  the  fire  ?  We  want 
to  turn  the  intelligence  and  goodness  of 
human  nature  against  the  ignorance  and  evil 
of  human  nature.  I  believe  we  can  do  this, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  When 
I  talk  about  poverty  and  ignorance  and  mis- 
ery, I  know  that  I  am  not  drawing  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  world.  Yet  I  am  no  pessimist. 
The  pessimist — another  kind  of  blind  leader — - 
says,  "  Man  lives  by  darkness  and  in  dark- 
ness he  shall  die."  I  do  not  believe  it.  Man 
was  intended  for  the  light,  and  he  shall  not 
die.  In  light  I  would  have  every  one  live 
and  see  clearly  to  dispel  all  darkness.  The 
diagnosis  of  evil  is  the  beginning  of  cure.  I 
am  no  prophet  of  evil.  I  find  much  to  love 
in  this  old  world  of  ours.  It  is  a  good  world — 
or  it  will  be  when  we  all  use  our  eyes  to 
make  it  more  as  it  should  be.    It  is  a  better 


world  than  it  was  ten  centuries  ago.  It  is  a 
better  world  than  it  was  last  year.  We  lose 
nothing  that  man  has  gained  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  or  the  genius  of  his  brain.  We  are 
every  day  gaining  a  little  more  love,  light,  and 
knowledge.  We  are  not  becoming  blind,  we 
are  widening  our  vision.  We  are  not  losing 
our  freedom,  because  we,never  had  it.  Free- 
dom is  an  ideal.  Because  it  is  an  ideal  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  most  of  us  are  not 
free.  If  we  understand  that  we  are  not  free, 
we  can  work  towards  our  freedom.  We  can- 
not be  optimists  until  we  have  an  ideal.  We 
cannot  seek  intelligently  for  good  until  we 
know  evil.  We  cannot  be  free  until  we  know 
the  nature  of  our  bondage  and  examine  the 
chains  that  bind  us. 

Our  blind  leaders  used  to  stand  in  the  high 
places  and  harangue  about  our  freedom. 
The  truth  is,  there  never  was  a  free  nation, 
there  never  was  a  good  government.  Since 
the  slaying  of  Abel  there  has  never  been  a 
brother-loving  period.  We  still  have  to  say 
with  Mark  Twain  :  "  The  brotherhood  of 
man  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world 
— what  there  is  of  it."  From  times  imme- 
morial men  have  bowed  to  the  will  of  mas- 
ters. Each  day  they  have  gone  forth,  some 
to  do  battle,  some  to  hunt,  some  to  dig  and 
delve,  some  to  spin,  all  striving  to  win  the 
bread  of  life.  Ever  have  the  toilers  tilled 
and  planted,  and  been  hungry.  Ever  have 
the  mighty  rejoiced  and  feasted.  1  Never 
have  men  labored  with  glad  confidence, 
glorying  in  the  work  of  their  hands.  Ever 
have  some  stronger,  fiercer  brothers  robbed 
them  of  a  portion  of  their  labor. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  our  blind 
leaders  say  that  the  people  were  free  men, 
that  if  they  did  not  like  a  "  job  "  they  could 
go  wherever  they  pleased.  But  where  can 
they  go  ?  To  some  other  mill,  to  some  other 
master.  When  they  stop  work,  go  on  strike, 
society  is  up  in  arms  against  them.  Idle 
workmen  make  the  owners  indignant.  Why  ? 
Because  when  the  workman  puts  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  the  employer's  profits  are  cut  off. 

Again  and  again  our  blind  leaders  have 
discoursed  on  the  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
But  they  never  answered  the  vital  question, 
"  Why,  after  centuries  of  growth,  of  educa- 
tion, of  invention,  in  an  age  of  great  plenty, 
are  the  majority  of  men  still  poor  and  igno- 
rant ?"  What  a  contradiction  is  this — abun- 
dance increasing  manifold  side  by  side  with 
increasing  poverty,  constant  improving  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  but  the  laborer  still 
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without  salvation !  Worried,  puzzled,  he 
knows  not  how  long  he  shall  eat  or  drink, 
how  he  shall  stand  or  sit,  wherewithal  he 
shall  clothe  himself  honestly  by  the  work  of 
his  hands.    But,  lo  1  there  is  much  charity. 

From  our  all-knowing  blind  leaders  we 
learned  that  this  strange  state  of  things  was 
a  result  of  over-production.  Now  let  us 
open  our  eyes  and  face  this  absurdity.  How 
can  there  be  over-production  when  many 
men,  women,  and  children  are  cold  and  hungry 
and  scantily  clothed  ?  The  trouble  is  not 
over-production  or  under-production  as  a 
whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worker  pro- 
duces too  little  for  himself  and  too  much  for 
others.  There  is  enough  of  everything  in 
the  world ;  but  it  is  not  intelligently  dis- 
tributed. Some  people  are  obliged  to  be 
idle  and  have  not  enough ;  some  people 
are  enabled  to  be  idle  and  have  more  than 
enough.  Hundreds  of  people  own  more 
than  one  house.  Thousands  of  people  own 
no  house.  Hundreds  of  people  have  good 
incomes,  whether  or  not  they  contribute  one 
thought  or  one  motion  of  the  hand  to  pro- 
duction. Thousands  of  men  work  hard  and 
are  underpaid.  Women  and  children  are 
bound  to  machines  in  unclean  workrooms  to 
eke  out  the  small  earnings  of  the  men. 

Where,  then,  is  the  freedom  of  the  people 
— I  mean,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  ? 

Our  blind  leaders  were  wont  to  vaunt  of 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  country.  They 
talked  so  loudly  that  we  failed  to  hear  the 
protest  of  the  workers.  They  boasted  that 
"  America  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor," 
that  we  care  for  the  child  and  give  woman  a 
position  of  dignity.  When  we  tear  away  the 
veil  which  they  so  skillfully  wrapped  about 
our  eyes,  what  do  we  see  ?  A  dwarfed  hu- 
manity, stunted  in  body  and  mind,  at  war 
with  each  other  and  with  the  forces  of  life ; 
the  multitudes  of  mankind  ill  fed,  ill  clothed, 
living  in  noisome  habitations,  working  at 
deadly  occupations,  dulled  to  joy  and  the 
spirit.  Our  blind  guides  wring  our  hearts 
with  details  of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Titanic. 
But  they  never  told  us  about  the  far  greater 
wreck  of  human  lives  in  the  industrial  world, 
or  the  heroism  of  men  who  grapple  with 
wheel,  shuttle,  and  drill.  And  yet  cotton 
lint,  flint  of  the  quarry,  dust  of  flour,  cause 
more  havoc  than  the  slaughter  in  the  Balkans. 
Gas,  steam,  deadly  vapors,  white  lead,  phos- 
phorus, chlorine  from  the  bleaching-room — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  horrors  that  the 
workman  must  face  hour  after  hour  every 


day.  When  we  look  into  mine  and  factory 
for  ourselves,  what  do  we  see  ?  Little  chil- 
dren whose  souls  are  quenched  out  like  a 
flame  in  joyless  toil — little  beings  freighted 
with  the  bud  and  sap  of  divine  beginnings 
bent  and  stunted,  stupid  and  grown  old 
before  their  time  1  Does  not  all  that  is  kind- 
est in  us  cry  out  that  they  were  happiest  who 
went  first  ?  For  what  is  there  in  life  for 
those  pinched  little  ones  to  grow  up  for  ? 
Sooner  or  later  the  giant  hands  of  the  ma- 
chines will  seize  them  and  hold  them,  taking 
all,  giving  nothing  ! 

And  what  about  the  dignity  of  woman- 
hood ?  Only  a  small  part  of  the  millions  of 
workingwomen  receive  enough  pay  to  main- 
tain a  decent  home  and  give  their  children 
proper  care  and  education.  What  dignity 
do  women  have  as  citizens  when  they  may 
not  even  elect  those  who  shall  decide  for 
them  vital  questions  affecting  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  education  ?  What  do  we  do  to  save 
mothers  from  the  necessity  of  working  at 
machines  until  they  are  unfit  to  become 
mothers  and  they  bring  feeble  children  into 
the  world  ?  Fight  million  women  and  chil- 
dren are  in  the  factories  of  this  country,  and 
three  million  men  are  out  of  work  !  Blind 
indeed  must  be  those  who  do  not  see  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  when  such 
a  state  of  things  exists. 

I  speak  from  no  personal  "grouch"  or 
disappointment.  For  me  life  has  been  one 
long  caress  of  gentle  words  and  gentle  hands. 
I  love  all  men — rich  men,  poor  men,  beggar 
men,  thieves.  Millionaires  have  been  among 
my  nearest,  kindest  friends.  Henry  Rogers 
was  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  lived, 
in  spite  of  his  millions.  Kindness  and  con- 
sideration have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life.  But  I  have  seen  the  exaggerated 
inequality  in  the  conditions  of  men,  and  I 
have  studied  the  cause  of  this  inequality.  I 
am  a  child  of  my  generation.  I  am  alive  to 
new  forces  in  the  world.  Disturbing  ideas  of 
dynamic  power  have  penetrated  the  closed 
doors  to  my  mind,  and  awakened  in  me  a 
social  conscience.  Not  the  stream  which  has 
passed,  but  that  which  is  passing,  turns  the 
wheel  of  the  mill. 

When  we  inquire  why  things  are  as  they 
are,  the  answer  is :  The  foundation  of  society 
is  laid  upon  a  basis  of  individualism,  con- 
quest, and  exploitation,  with  a  total  disregard 
of  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  structure  of 
a  society  built  upon  such  wrong  basic  princi- 
ples is  bound  to  retard  the  development  of 
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all  men,  even  the  most  successful  ones,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  divert  man's  energies  into 
useless  channels  and  to  degrade  his  charac- 
ter. The  result  is  a  false  standard  of  values. 
Trade  and  material  prosperity  are  held  to  be 
the  main  objects  of  pursuit,  and  consequently 
the  lowest  instincts  in  human  nature — love  of 
gain,  cunning,  and  selfishness — are  fostered. 
The  output  of  a  cotton  mill  or  a  coal  mine  is 
considered  of  greater  importance  than  the 
production  of  healthy,  happy-hearted,  free 
human  beings. 

This  unmoral  state  of  society  will  continue 
as  long  as  we  live  under  a  system  of  universal 
competition  for  the  means  of  existence.  The 
workers  cannot  lift  up  their  heads  so  long  as 
a  small  favored  class  in  each  generation  is 
allowed  to  inherit  the  accumulated  labor  of 
all  preceding  generations,  and  the  many  who 
produce  the  wealth  inherit  nothing.  (We 
often  forget  what  wealth  is.  It  is  the  stored- 
up  labor  of  men,  women,  and  little  children. 
Money  does  not  create  anything.  Money  is 
about  as  productive  as  a  wheel  revolving  in 
a  void.  It  has  value  only  in  proportion  to 
the  toil  and  sweat  of  human  hands  that  went 
into  the  getting  of  it.) 

During  the  past  century  man  has  gained 
greater  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature 
than  he  ever  had  before.  Consequently  the 
wealth  produced  in  the  world  has  increased  a 
hundredfold.  With  the  help  of  the  machines 
he  has  invented,  man  can  produce  enough 
to  provide  necessaries,  comforts,  and  even 
some  luxuries  for  every  human  being.  But 
in  spite  of  this  enormously  greater  pro- 
ductive power  the  condition  of  the  workers 
has  not  essentially  improved.  Because  the 
industrial  system  under  which  we  live  denies 
them  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  they  have  not 
received  their  fair  share  in  the  products  of 
civilization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machinery 
has  widened  the  gulf  between  those  who  own 
and  those  who  toil.  It  has  become  a  means 
of  perpetuating  man's  slavery,  because  it  may 
be  run  by  unskilled  laborers  who  receive  low 
wages,  which  of  course  increases  the  profits 
of  employers  and  stockholders.  So  the  work- 
ers become  part  of  the  machines  they  manipu- 
late ;  but  the  machine  is  expensive,  while 
human  life  is  cheap.  When  the  workers  can 
no  longer  live,  they  go'  on  strike,  and  what 
happens  ?  The  masters  evict  them  from  the 
hovels  that  they  called  home ;  the  police  and 
militia  break  up  their  protest-meetings,  im- 
prison their  leaders,  and,  when  they  can, 
drive  them  out  of  town.    This  appalling  con- 


dition of  things  exists  in  many  different  parts 
of  our  country  at  this  moment.  For  even 
the  Constitution,  does  not  safeguard  the  liber- 
ties of  the  workers  when  their  interests  arc- 
opposed  to  those  of  the  capitalists.  Our 
administration  of  justice,  which  blind  leaders 
used  to  tell  us  was  a  splendid  inheritance 
from  our  fathers,  is  grossly  unequal  and 
unjust.  It  is  based  on  a  system  of  money 
fees.  It  is  so  encumbered  at  every  step  with 
technicalities  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
experts  at  great  cost  to  explain  and  interpret 
the  law.  Then,  too,  all  petty  offenses  arc- 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  This 
means  that  the  poor  will  always  be  punished, 
while  the  rich  are  usually  allowed  to  go  free. 

We  cannot  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  these 
glaring  evils.  They  divide  the  world  into 
economic  classes  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
It  is  because  of  all  these  undeniable  evils 
that  I  am  the  determined  foe  of  the  capitalist 
system,  which  denies  the  workers  the  rights 
of  human  beings.  I  consider  it  fundamen- 
tally wrong,  radically  unjust  and  cruel. 
It  inflicts  purposeless  misery  upon  millions 
of  my  fellow  men  and  women.  It  robs  little 
children  of  the  joy  of  life,  embitters  mother- 
hood, breaks  the  bodies  of  men  and  degrades 
their  manhood.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
changed,  it  must  be  destroyed,  and  a  better, 
saner,  kinder  social  order  established.  Com- 
petition must  give  place  to  co-operation,  and 
class  antagonism  to  brotherhood.  "  Each 
for  all "  is  a  far  more  stimulating  and  effect- 
ive doctrine  than  "  each  for  himself."  Private 
ownership  of  land  and  che  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  must  be  replaced  by  public  ownership 
and  democratic  management. 

Oh,  no,  it  is  not  human  nature  that  we  have 
to  change.  Our  task  is  not  so  difficult  as 
that.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  this 
world  a  comfortable  abode  for  man  is  to 
abolish  the  capitalist  system.  In  the  words 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  "  we  have  entered  upon 
the  period  of  conscious  evolution,  and  have 
begun  the  adaptation  of  environment  to 
organism."  In  other  words,  we  have  learned 
to  curb  and  utilize  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
time  of  blind  struggle  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  forces  governing  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  will  continue  to  operate  :  but 
they  will  be  under  the  conscious,  intelligent 
control  of  man. 

In  all  my  reading  I  am  conscious  of  a 
multitudinous  discontent.  Slowly  man  is 
waking  up.    He  is  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
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muttering  to  himself  :  "  There's  something 
wrong  with  the  world.  Considering  how 
hard  I  work  I  get  mighty  little  in  return.  I 
don't  see  that  with  a  hundred  steel  plows 
I  get  more  bread  than  my  forebears  who 
used  a  wooden  plow.  I  am  no  better  clad, 
since  one  machine  does  the  work  of  a  thou- 
sand hands,  than  my  ancestors  who  wore 
homespun  garments.  There's  a  public  school 
in  every  city  and  town,  but  I  don't  see  that 
my  children  are  the  better  taught.  We  have 
many  things  that  don't  count — cheap  orna- 
ments, tawdry  clothes,  patent  medicines,  and 
food  made  to  sell,  not  to  eat.  This  is  not 
reasonable.  I  will  arise  and  find  out  why 
things  are  as  they  are."  That  is  what  all 
the  "  noise "  is  about.  The  people — the 
great  "  common  herd  " — are  finding  out  what 
is  wrong  with  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  system  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  The  workers — the  producers  of 
all  the  wealth  in  the  world — are  chafing  at 
the  narrow  bounds  of  their  lives.  They  tret 
and  fume  like  hounds,  and  strain  at  the 
leash  of  industrial  bondage.  They  are  weary 
of  old  trammels,  old  burdens,  creeds  outworn, 
tired  of  feasting  on  emptiness  and  digesting 
in  imagination.  The  masters  find  the 
aroused  workman  a  loud,  egotistical  animal,  a 
"paid  agitator."  This  is  not  a  time  of  gen- 
tleness, of  timid  beginnings  that  steal  into 
life  with  soft  apologies  and  dainty  grace.  It 
is  a  time  of  loud-voiced,  open  speech  and 
fearless  thinking,  a  time  of  striving  and  con- 
scious manhood,  a  time  of  all  that  is  robust 
and  vehement  and  bold,  a  time  radiant  with 
new  ideals,  new  hopes  of  a  true  democracy. 
I  love  it,  for  it  thrills  me  and  gives  me  a 
feeling  that  I  shall  face  great  and  terrible 
things.  I  am  a  child  of  my  generation,  and 
I  rejoice  that  I  live  in  such  a  splendidly  dis- 
turbing age.  Through  the  centuries,  in  spite 
of  hindrances,  persecutions,  obloquy,  "  what 
is  to  be  picks  its  way  "  without  apology, 
without  fear.  Without  asking  your  leave  the 
new  order  emerges  from  the  old.  To  the 
powerful  this  condition  of  things  is  too 
absurd  for  patience — the  opposition  of  un- 
reasoning iconoclasts  to  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers  and  the  sacred  rights  of  private 
property  ;  and  so  they  reinforce  the  police 
department  and  call  out  the  militia.  In  their 
blindness  they  think  that  they  can  stay  the 
onward  march  of  that  dynamic  power,  silence 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  land.  Those  blind 
ones  are  but  hastening  the  day  when  every 
yoke  shall  be  broken  from  the  necks  of  men. 


Crushed,  stupefied  by  terrible  poverty,  the 
workers  yet  demand  that  they  shall  have 
some  of  the  beauty,  some  of  the  comforts, 
some  of  the  luxuries  which  they  have  pro- 
duced. They  shall  demand,  and  neither 
courts,  legislatures,  nor  armies  shall  prevent 
the  millions  from  slowly  regaining  that  which 
the  millions  have  created. 

The  young  generation  is  beginning  to 
realize  this,  and  new  ideas  about  the  workers 
of  the  world,  about  women  and  children,  are 
"  flashing  meteor-like  through  the  darkness 
where  we  live."  Sophistication  and  greed 
are  instilled  characters,  and  are  fortunately 
not  transmitted  to  offspring  by  inheritance. 
The  sun  of  brotherhood  is  emerging  from 
the  eclipse.  It  is  this  light  that  has  waked  us. 
It  is  showing  us  what  we  should  see  in  our 
fellow-men.  We  are  finding  out  that  work- 
men are  not  mere  machines,  they  are  Men 
and  Women.  Imagination,  sympathy,  and 
growing  knowledge  compel  us  to  share  in 
their  suffering  and  in  their  desires.  We  are 
uniting  our  senses,  our  hands,  and  our  feel- 
ings to  end  cruel  conditions  under  which 
millions  live,  work,  and  die.  * 

Already  thousands  of  earnest  men  and 
women  have  their  faces  turned  towards  this 
light,  and  by  it  they  are  daily  guided  in  their 
lives,  their  thoughts,  their  work.  Steadily, 
surely,  the  new  light  is  growing,  spreading 
like  the  morning  upon  all  lands.  Broad  and 
broader  it  glows,  and  it  shall  glow  until  it 
shines  upon  all  the  dark  days  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  light  coming  to  those  who  looked  for 
light  and  found  darkness,  a  life  to  them  who 
looked  for  the  grave  and  were  bitter  in  spirit. 
It  shall  open  all  blind  hearts,  and  it  shall 
make  evident  to  every  human  soul  our  close 
dependence  upon  one  another  in  all  the 
changes,  the  joys,  the  sorrows  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  light  which  shall  banish  the  cloud  of 
ignorance  and  the  shadow  of  man-wrought 
death.  At  last  the  deaf,  blind,  dumb  multi- 
tude shall  find  its  soul,  shall  find  its  tongue  ! 
Erect  and  proud  shall  all  men  earn  their 
bread  and  eat  it ;  for  the  stigma  of  labor 
shall  be  blotted  out  forever.  The  workers 
shall  be  no  more  parts  of  machines,  but 
masters  of  them.  We  shall  all  stand  together  ; 
we  shall  look  to  each  other  always  for  aid  and 
joy,  and  no  one  shall  be  told,  "  Every  man  for 
himself."  The  hands  of  all  men  shall  sup- 
port all  men,  and  we  shall  dwell  in  safety. 
We  shall  know  happiness  not  bought  at  the 
cost  of  another's  misery.  We  shall  be  "  fel- 
low-workers unto  the  kingdom  of  God." 


BY  THE  WAY 


Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  explorer  in  China  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  found  that  Chinese  chestnut  trees  are  being 
attacked  by  the  same  blight  that  has  ravaged 
our  trees,  but  that  the  Chinese  chestnuts  are  not 
killed  by  the  blight.  The  Department  hopes  to 
use  this  discovery  by  producing  a  hybrid  tree 
here  that  will,  like  the  Chinese  varieties,  with- 
stand the  disease  effectually. 

Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  the  inventor,  has  taken 
out  a  patent  for  a  silencer  for  gas  engines. 
Thank  you  !  Now  one  for  riveting-machines,  for 
street  cars,  and  for  the  man  who  cries  "  Extras  "! 

Madame  Curie  was  described  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  as  the 
greatest  of  all  women  scientists.  With  the 
modesty  of  a  really  fine  character,  she  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  by  Sir  Oliver  to  take  a 
front  place,  or  by  any  one  to  talk  about  herself 
or  her  work. 

"In  spite  of  high  tariff,"  says  the  "Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,"  "  United  States  trade  with 
Canada  has  doubled  within  three  years.  The 
new  tariff  will  be  much  lower,  and  therefore 
may  boom  such  business  still  more." 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  nation 
been  so  prosperous  as  ours,  says  "  The  Human 
Factor,"  and  yet — there  are  17,000,000  unmarried 
adults  in  the  United  States  ;  9,000,000  of  these 
are  women,  and  7,226,000  are  men  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  44.  Something  in  our  civilization 
is  out  of  joint,  apparently.  Can  the  Chinese, 
among  whom  bachelors  and  old  maids  are 
almost  unknown,  teach  us  anything  about  the 
basic  laws  of  a  proper  scheme  of  life  ? 

Salvini,  the  great  Italian  tragedian,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four  is  still  a  noble  figure  of  a  man, 
according  to  Mr.  Owen  Johnson,  the  novelist, 
who  has  recently  interviewed  the  famous  actor. 
Salvini  deprecates  the  present  style  of  acting 
and  clings  to  the  belief  that  the  aristocratic 
school  of  acting  will  return  to  the  stage.  "  He 
insists,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  that  the  classic  note 
cannot  be  preserved  except  by  the  classic  style." 

Talk  about  the  efficiency  of  machinery  !  Here 
is  a  milk-producing  machine,  the  most  efficient 
in  the  world,  that  in  a  year  has  produced  18,783 
pounds  of  milk.  That  figures  out  about  360 
pounds,  or,  say,  half  the  machine's  own  weight, 
every  week  !  It  is  a  Jersey  cow  at  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  that  has  made  this 
astonishing  record. 

The  problem  of  "  mixed  marriages "  has 
usually  concerned  itself  with  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  but  a  pathetic  case  just  taken 
to  the  courts  was  as  to  the  burial  of  a  child 
of  Christian-Jewish  parents.  The  municipal 
authorities  finally  interred  the  body,  while  the 


unreconciled  parents  went  to  law  over  the  mat- 
ter. Two  people  capable  of  this  procedure 
assume  a  risk  of  tragedy  by  any  sort  of  marriage 
— a  double  risk  by  an  alliance  of  this  kind. 

If  the  fashion  that  calls  for  sheer  fabrics  for 
women's  garments  continues  another  season,  a 
Filipino  product,  pina  cloth,  may  be  largely  im- 
ported. It  is  made  half  of  silk  and  half  of  pine- 
apple fiber,  and  has  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  too  thin  for  use  outside  of  the  tropics ;  but 
Dame  Fashion  may  conclude  to  seize  it  for  her 
very  own  for  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Paris. 

The  late  M.  C.  D.  Borden  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  steam  yacht  Sovereign  because  it 
made  only  35  miles  an  hour.  Under  his  orders 
it  was  reconstructed,  and  on  a  recent  trial  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Sandy  Hook  it  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  making  the  trip 
between  the  two  points  in  35  minutes.  The 
Sovereign  is  not  a  motor  boat,  but  is  a  substan- 
tial steel  vessel  166  feet  in  length  and  16^  feet 
wide. 

Even  forty  miles  an  hour  is  slow  time  for  the 
racing  motor  boats  which  recently  competed  in 
England.  The  English  boat,  Maple  Leaf  IV, 
went  over  the  course  of  32-odd  miles  in  a  trifle 
over  40  minutes  in  the  deciding  race,  beating 
the  American  contestant  by  some  3  minutes. 
The  first  race  was  won  by  a  boat  of  French 
construction. 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson's  novel,  "  The 
Lightning  Conductor,"  is  to  be — "movied," 
shall  we  say  ?  A  moving  picture  adaptation  of 
the  book  has  been  made  by  a  company  of 
actors  and  actresses  that  undertook  a  4,600-mile 
journey  in  Europe  for  the  purpose.  They  trav- 
eled in  two  automobiles,  traversing  parts  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  during  the  trip. 

A  new  presentation  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " 
will  omit  the  celebrated  balcony  scene  which  is 
a  tradition  of  that  play.  Strangely  enough,  the 
word  "  balcony "  does  not  appear  in  Shake- 
speare's vast  vocabulary. 

While  newspaper  headlines  announce  that 
"  Summer  Residents  are  Leaving  Newport," 
"  Labor  Day  Closes  Vacation  Season,*'  etc.,  an 
amusing  corollary  in  the  bird  world  is  the  state- 
ment that "  New  Jersey  fish  hawks  are  leaving  for 
the  South.  They  go  when  the  sea  gulls  arrive, 
usually  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  September.** 

The  exports  of  cotton  from  Galveston,  Texas, 
for  the  season  just  closed  show  a  total  of 
4,010,691  bales,  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
figure  ever  attained  by  any  cotton  port  in  the 
world. 

A  record  session  of  chess  occurred  recently 
in  a  game  between  Frank  J.  Marshall,  the 
American  champion,  and  O.  Duras,  the  Bohe- 
mian champion.     Marshall  won   after  a  ten 
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hours"  contest,  in  which  the  loser  took  forty-eight 
minutes  for  the  consideration  of  one  move. 

Twenty  of  the  twenty-two  cities  which  have 
doubled  in  population  in  the  last  ten  years  are 
in  the  South  and  West.  The  two  Northern 
cities  are  Schenectady,  New  York,  and  Flint, 
Michigan — the  latter  place  being  a  kind  of 
overflow  meeting  for  the  automobile  boom  of 
Detroit. 

"  There  is  in  Paris,"  says  Samuel  P.  Orth  in 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly/'  "  a  genuine  democracy 
of  mind.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  thinking 
so  untrammeled,  philosophy  so  unshackled, 
science  so  ardently  followed  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  for  gain.  Nowhere  else  is  mere  opinion 
so  unguided,  so  free.  And  nowhere  else  does 
it  matter  so  little  what  you  believe  or  think  or 
do  or  possess,  so  long  as  you  are  a  personality." 

A  railway  man  was  lately  sent  to  jail  for  sixty 
days  for  neglect  of  duty  which  might  have 
resulted  in  an  accident.  It  was  not,  however, 
an  officer  of  a  company  who  was  thus  pun- 
ished, but  a  flagman  who  was  found  asleep  at 
his  post.  If  the  courts  can  make  an  example 
of  a  negligent  flagman,  why  not  of  somebody 
higher  up  ? 

The  Rothschilds,  it  seems,  prefer  to  travel 
incognito.  A  member  of  the  famous  family  of 
bankers,  according  to  newspaper  report,  is  trav- 
eling around  the  world  as  Herr  von  Goldschmidt. 
Even  that  name  suggests  wealth,  but  it  does 
not  invite  the  charges  nor  awaken  expectation 
of  the  tips  that  would  follow  the  announcement 
that  a  genuine  "  Rothschild  "  had  arrived. 

Indications  now  point  to  the  greatest  wheat 
crop  in  the  country's  history.  If  Government 
estimates  prove  correct,  the  record  crop  of  1901 
will  this  year  be  exceeded  by  6,000,000  bushels. 

"  Two  weeks  in  the  Adirondacks  in  Septem- 
ber or  early  October  infuse  one  with  more  life 
and  vigor  than  a  whole  month  in  July  or  Au- 
gust," says  a  newspaper  correspondent  who 
advocates  late  vacations.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  fall  vacation  is  that  the  business  stag- 
nation of  the  summer  months  gives  place  to 
activity  in  the  autumn,  and  then  the  workers 
are  wanted  on  their  various  jobs. 

A  Negro  girl,  says  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  will 
pay  the  largest  income  tax  in  Oklahoma.  This 
girl,  Sarah  Rector,  is  only  ten  years  old,  but  she 
gets  a  share  in  the  product  of  the  Jones  Gusher, 
described  as  "  the  biggest  producing  well  in  the 
mid-continent  field."  The  share  will  amount  to 
^1 12,000  a  year. 

The  Salvation  Army  seems  never  to  lack  up- 
to-date  appliances  in  doing  its  work.  The  news- 
papers announce  that  six  automobiles  carrying 
young  women  exhorters  are  making  a  tour  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  "  preach  to  the 
idle  rich."  The  exhorters  will  specially  seek  to 
influence  women  who  are  indifferent  to  religion, 


but  men  also  will  be  preached  to,  if  they  are 
willing  to  listen. 

A  St.  Clairsville,Ohio,  experimenter  announces 
that  he  has  produced  an  odorless  onion.  But 
who  wants  an  odorless  onion  ?  It's  that  pun- 
gent smell  going  up  to  one's  eyes  that  constitutes 
the  onion's  most  endearing  quality.  As  well 
bleach  the  lily  or  take  away  another  hue  from 
the  rainbow  as  to  deprive  the  onion  of  its  odor- 
ific  essence  ! 

A  homecraft  course  introduced  into  a  New 
York  City  high  school  for  girls  plans  to  teach 
the  65  per  cent  of  its  girls  who  marry  how  to  take 
care  of  their  households.  Even  if  the  girl  who 
takes  this  course  doesn't  marry,  the  training 
will,  says  Dr.  Rowe,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
"  fit  her  to  earn  her  living  as  an  up-to-date 
housekeeper."  Homecraft  courses  might  well 
be  introduced  everywhere. 

The  "  lure  of  the  wild,"  so  far  as  the  New 
York  City  man  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be 
fairly  met  by  the  opportunities  offered  to  him 
to  go  fishing.  Thirty-five  steamboats  advertise 
in  the  columns  of  one  daily  paper  that  they  will 
give  the  fisherman  a  chance  to  enjoy  his  favorite 
diversion.  Most  of  them  seductively  add,  "  Fare 
includes  bait." 

Professor  Miinsterberg  describes  in  the  current 
"  Century  Magazine"  an  interesting  experiment 
showing  the  difference  between  men  and  women 
jurors  in  susceptibility  to  argument.  A  jury  of 
college  men  voted  as  to  a  question  of  fact ;  the 
first  vote  showed  52  per  cent  right;  after  ten 
minutes  of  discussion  76  per  cent  gave  the  cor- 
rect answer.  With  a  similar  jury  of  college 
women  the  first  vote  showed  45  per  cent  right; 
after  discussion  the  vote  remained  precisely  the 
same — 45  per  cent  giving  the  correct  answer. 
This  perhaps  only  shows  that  women  don't  like 
to  "give  in"  to  other  women's  arguments. 
What  if  the  jury  had  been  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women  ? 

Chicago  public  schools  are  using  motion  pic- 
tures to  show  children  how  to  -avoid  accidents 
due  to  street  traffic.  Eighty-three  children  were 
killed  by  such  accidents  in  that  city  in  1912,  and 
this  sensible  course  of  instruction  will,  it  is 
hoped,  diminish  these  fatalities. 

"  Learn  fairly  to  swim,  as  I  with  all  men  were 
taught  to  do  in  their  youth ;  they  would  on 
many  occurrences  be  the  safer  for  having  that 
skill,  and  on  many  more  the  happier,  as  freer 
from  painful  apprehensions  of  danger."  The 
grammar  of  this  advice  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
is  perhaps  not  impeccable,  but  the  good  sense 
of  the  sentiment  is  beyond  criticism.  The  recent 
death  by  drowning  of  the  only  daughter  of  a 
New  York  business  man  through  a  misstep 
while  on  her  father's  yacht,  and  the  long  list  of 
similar  tragedies  every  summer,  make  the  ex- 
tract worth  remembering  and  applying  prac- 
tically. 
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We  hope  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  changes  they  will  find  this  week  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  The 
( kitlook  are  an  improve- 
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ment  and  that  they  add  to 
its  interest.  Beginning  with  this  number, 
there  are  some  new  typographical  arrange- 
ments, a  new  cover,  and  a  new  department 
called  "Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated." 

For  many  years  The  Outlook  has  published 
one  issue  a  month  with  illustrations.  Here- 
after illustrations  will  appear  in  every  issue. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  obtain  The 
Outlook  from  news-stands  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  additional  feature  of 
pictures  on  special  paper  necessitates  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  news-stand  price.  Hereto- 
fore for  some  time  the  price  of  the  special 
illustrated  number  appearing  once  each 
month  has  been  fifteen  cents,  and  of  the 
other  numbers  five  cents.  Beginning  with 
this  week  the  news-stand  price  will  be  ten 
cents  for  every  issue.  The  resulting  uni- 
form price  will,  we  think,  be  found  a  con- 
venience ;  and  it  does  not  affect  the  annual 
subscription  price,  which  at  this  time  is  not 
advanced.  The  illustrations  which  comprise 
this  enlargement  will  be  selected  not  prima- 
rily for  their  beauty  as  pictures,  but  for 
their  illustrative  character.  Our  desire  is 
that  they  should  contribute  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  personalities  and  events 
of  current  history  about  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  have  some  special  information. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it 
has  been  the  purpose  of  The  Outlook  to 
study  the  current  of  contemporary  life,  to 
report  it  as  an  unprejudiced  historian  re- 
counts the  life  of  the  past,  sifting  the  impor- 
tant and  significant  from  the  insignificant  and 
unimportant,  and  to  interpret  it  in  the  light 
of  principle  and  experience.  The  credit  for 
the  success  which  The  Outlook  has  achieved 
in  carrying  out  this  purpose  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  stimulation  and  actual 


contributions  which  The  Outlook  has  had 
from  its  readers.  We  hope  that  in  the  effort 
to  further  its  dominating  purpose  as  a  his- 
torian and  interpreter  of  current  life  by  the 
means  we  have  adopted  to  record  current 
events  pictorially,  The  Outlook  will  have  the 
same  kind  of  suggestions  and  comments  and 
contributions  from  its  readers  with  regard  to 
illustrations  that  it  has  had  in  the  past  in  other 
respects.  The  eight  pages  of  pictures  on 
specially  surfaced  paper  will  be  selected  and 
edited  as  all  other  contents  of  The  Outlook 
are  selected  and  edited. 

We  have  made  these  changes  in  The 
Outlook  with  the  same  motive  that  governs 
the  man  who  makes  improvements  in  his 
home.  Because  it  is  his  home,  he  wants  to 
make  it  attractive  externally,  pleasing  to  its 
occupants,  and  inviting  to  the  stranger,  and, 
as  the  need  arises,  to  enlarge  it  and  make  it 
more  convenient.  He  does  not,  however, 
value  his  home  for  these  improvements,  but 
for  the  spirit  that  abides  in  it.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  we  hope  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  will  regard  the  improvement  in  its 
appearance  and  the  enlargement  of  its  means 
of  service. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  Governor  Sulzer 

last  week  was  the 
practical  unanimity 
of  the  High  Court 
in  opening  the  door  wide  to  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

The  members  of  the  Court  eagerly  fol- 
lowed Judge  Cullen's  lead  when,  as  President, 
he  declared  that  the  nature  of  impeachment 
was  broader  than  that  of  indictment  and  that 
some  technicalities  of  criminal  law  need  not  be 
observed.  So  when  the  right  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  impeach  the  Governor,  although  it 
was  in  special  session  and  convened  for  special 
ends,  had  been  established  after  a  brilliant 
and  vigorous  legal  battle,  and  when  also  the 
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equally  important  question  as  to  the  right  of 
impeachment  for  offenses  alleged  to  have 
occurred  before  Mr.  Sulzer  became  Governor 
came  up  for  decision,  the  High  Court  hailed 
with  positive  joy  Judge  Cullen's  suggestion 
that  the  evidence  be  heard  first,  and  that 
then  the  Court  could  judge  with  knowledge 
whether  the  charges  were  legally  made  as  well 
as  whether  (hey  were  true  in  substance.  Still 
another  evidence  of  the  High  Court's  desire 
to  get  out  the  facts,  and  all  the  facts,  was  its 
ready  concurrence  in  the  decision  that  the 
prosecutors  might  introduce  evidence  of  cam- 
paign contributions  not  specifically  named  in 
their  charges. 

The  public  evidently  approves  this  attitude 
of  the  High  Court.  Now  that  the  motives 
of  ( Governor  Sulzer's  enemies  are  perfectly 
understood,  what  we  all  want  is  the  fullest 
possible  exposition  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
charges.  If  Mr.  Sulzer  is  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  public  opinion,  he  must,  on  his  part, 
defend  himself,  not  by  rhetoric  nor  by  address- 
ing the  political  and  personal  motive  behind 
the  charges,  but  by  a  frank,  clear,  and  con- 
vincing exposition  of  his  conduct  in  the 
matters  alleged. 

The  most  important  testimony  of  last  week 
consisted  of  statements  by  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  the  banker,  Mr.  Henry  Morganthau, 
now  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  Morris  Tekul- 
sky,  a  liquor  dealer,  formerly  president  of  the 
New  York  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  and 
others,  that  they  contributed  to  Mr.  Sulzer 
various  sums  (not  included  in  his  formal  return) 
during  the  campaign.  In  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Schiff  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  the  evidence  was 
weakened,  from  the  prosecution's  point  of 
view,  by  their  admissions  that  they  were  will- 
ing that  Mr.  Sulzer  should  use  the  money  as 
he  wished.  One  witness.  Duncan  W.  Peck, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
testified  that  he  gave  Mr.  Sulzer  a  5500  bill, 
and  that  after  the  Frawley  investigation  he 
asked  Mr.  Sulzer  what  he  should  do,  and  got 
the  reply,  "  Do  as  I  shall:  deny  it."  And 
when  he  replied,  "  Why,  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
under  oath,"  Governor  Sulzer,  he  testified, 
said,  "  That  is  nothing.  Forget  it."  Mr. 
Stanchfield,  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
made  at  one  point  a  scathing  comment  on 
the  nature  of  the  omissions  from  the  state- 
ment of  campaign  expenses.  This  indictment, 
he  said,  is  not  merely  that  as  many  as  a 
hundred  omissions  were  made,  but  that  delib- 
erately Mr.  Sulzer  "  paraded  for  the  public 
gaze  small  amounts  from  obscure  sources,"  but 


as  sedulously  omitted  mention  "  of  amounts 
that  came  from  Wall  Street  as  identified  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Schiff ;  of  amounts  that  came 
from  the  liquor  interests,  as  represented  in 
the  person  years  ago  of  Mr.  Tekulsky;  of 
amounts  that  came  from  brewers  ;  from  all 
sources  where  he  thought  the  receipt  of  those 
moneys  might  reflect  in  any  way  upon  his 
political  future  or  be  the  subject  of  criticism 
or  cavil  or  debate." 

In  a  sense,  the  people  of  the  State  are 
sitting  as  a  second  jury  in  this  deeply  serious 
criminal  procedure  against  the  head  of  the 
State.  Like  a  jury,  then,  the  people  should 
maintain  open  minds,  should  wait  until  both 
sides  are  heard  before  reaching  final  conclu- 
sions, and  should  throw  their  influence  in 
favor,  not  of  partisan  politics,  but  of  justice 
and  law. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  New  York 
State,  held  in  New  York  City  last  week,  was 

Nationally  important,  for 
MR.  BARNES  AND    ..     ,        *       1        ,  ' 
A  cow  i  n  i  ion     ]t  adoPted  two  resolutions 

concerning  National  con- 
ventions. The  first  recommended  that  dele- 
gates to  National  conventions  shall  hereafter 
be  chosen  in  the  manner  preferred  by  the 
several  States.  It  was  in  part  because  the  will 
of  q  State  California,  was  overridden  by  an 
oligarchical  National  commiuec  at  Chicago 
that  the  party  was  torn  apart  last  year. 
The  New  York  Convention  urged  the  Con- 
gressional district  as  a  limit  of  representa- 
tion. The  second  resolution  recommended 
what  long  since  should  have  become  the  rule, 
namely,  that  representation  should  be  appor- 
tioned more  nearly  to  the  Republican  vote 
cast  in  the  several  States.  Had  this  rule 
been  in  force,  its  effect  would  have  been  to 
cut  down  the  scandalous  Southern  represen- 
tation in  the  Republican  conventions  and  to 
stop  the  rotten  borough  system  of  control. 
The  New  York  State  Convention  did  not 
content  itself  with  mere  recommendation;  it 
urged  the  National  Republican  Committee 
to  call  a  National  Republican  Convention  to 
sanction  these  changes. 

Timely  as  they  were,  the  recommendations 
were  not  carried  without  a  vigorous  dissent 
from  the  stand-pat  reactionaries  led  by  Chair- 
man Barnes  and  his  followers.  That  these 
long-needed  reforms  should  be  resisted  by 
such  people  is,  we  suppose,  to  be  expected. 
That  they  should  be  carried  successfully  by 
Mr.  Stimson  and  his  friends  is  an  indication 
that  many  Republicans  are  seeing  that  the 
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subordination  of  the  party  to  such  bosses  last 
year  was  at  least  a  blunder.  On  the  part  of 
some  it  may  be  an  acknowledgment  that  it 
was  more  than  a  blunder.  The  wrong  done 
by  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
last  year  is  thus  beginning  to  be  expiated 
by  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Had  these 
reforms  been  in  force  in  the  Republican 
primaries  and  Convention  of  1912,  subse- 
quent history  would  certainly  have  been 
different. 

The  boast  of  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
State  that  they  have  emerged  from  a  condi- 
tion of  reaction  into  a  condition  of  progress 
is  not,  however,  entirely  justified.  The  nomi- 
nations last  week  of  able  but  too  conserva- 
tive men  as  judges  do  not  entitle  any  party 
that  made  them  to  be  called  progressive. 
Moreover,  the  platform  adopted,  though  ex- 
pressing adherence  to  some  progressive 
policies,  was  on  crucial  points  aggressively 
conservative.  The  claim  that  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  State  has  been  delivered 
from  the  Barnes  control  seems  premature. 


PRIMARIES  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  AND 
NEW  JERSEY 


Primaries  were  held  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  last  week.  In  each  State  they 
had  special  interest  for 
Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, and  Progressives 
alike.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  Republicans  chose  for  their  candidate 
for  Governor  Congressman  Augustus  Pea- 
body  Gardner,  Senator  Lodge's  son-in-law. 
The  significance  of  this  choice  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  old  Republican  machin  e  favored 
Mr.  Gardner's  opponent ;  the  result  therefore 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  personal  vic- 
tory, though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating any  real  departure  on  the  pari,  of 
Massachusetts  Republicans  from  a  strongly 
conservative  position.  In  New  Jersey  the 
triumph  of  ex-Governor  Stokes  over  his 
Republican  opponents  was  largely  personal. 

The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  chose 
Lieutenant-Governor  Walsh  as  their  candi- 
date for  Governor.  1 1  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  the  only  Democrat 
in  our  time  in  Massachusetts  to  hold  the  office 
of  Lieutenant-Governor ;  his  promotion  to 
the  head  of  his  party  ticket  was  natural,  as 
his  large  vote  in  1911  and  1912  indicates  his 
strength  as  a  candidate.  Of  more  interest 
was  the  Democratic  nomination  in  New 
Jersey  of  Acting  Governor  James  F.  Fielder. 
His  great  majority  ovei  his  opponent,  who 


represented  the  anti-Wilson  forces,  is  a  grati- 
fying indication  to  all  Wilson  Democrats  of 
the  President's  strength  in  his  own  State. 

The  Progressive  nominee  for  Governor  in 
Massachusetts,  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  is  a 
paper  manufacturer,  who  has  long  been  a 
consistent  Progressive  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  as  in  his  political  ideals.  Of  him 
"  Life  "  said  some  time  ago  that  "  he  is  a 
better  man  than  Massachusetts  needs."  But 
Massachusetts  does  need  a  Governor  of 
Mr.  Bird's  caliber  and  force.  He  would 
restore  to  the  Governorship  much  of  its  old- 
time  prestige.  The  New  Jersey  Progress- 
ives are  equally  fortunate  in  their  candidate. 
Like  Mr.  Bird,  Senator  Colby  was  a  Pro- 
gressive long  before  there  was  a  Progressive 
party.  Mr.  Colby's  record  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
justly  entitles  him  to  the  honor  he  has 
received  in  the  nomination.  In  his  campaign 
he  will,  of  course,  have  the  support  of  Mr. 
Osborne,  his  opponent  at  the  primaries. 
The  nomination  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Bird  and 
Mr.  Colby  is  an  earnest  that  the  campaign 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  will  be 
distinctly  educational  in  character  and  will  be 
conducted  on  a  high  plane  of  dignity. 

In  both  States  the  Progressives  found 
themselves  embarrassed  by  a  system  created 
by  the  two  old  parties.  The  progressive  and 
independent  voters  who  had  been  enrolled 
in  the  primaries  of  the  old  parties  were, 
under  the  law,  shut  out  from  attending  the 
Progressive  primaries.  The  method  in  use 
of  course  was  not  adopted  with  design  to 
interfere  with  the  voters  of  a  new  party,  for 
it  was  adopted  before  there  was  any  expec- 
tation that  such  a  party  as  the  Progressive 
party  would  arise.  Such  a  system  of  enroll- 
ment, however,  interferes  with  the  proper 
operation  of  a  primary  under  present  condi- 
tions. Aside  from  this  limitation  the  experi- 
ence of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  last 
week  indicates  the  success  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  a  primary — that  by  it  the  whole 
membership  of  a  party  may  be  fairly  free  in 
its  opportunity  to  choose  a  candidate  for  office. 


In  the  conclusions  reached  as  to  the  Tariff 
Bill  by  the  conferees  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  last  week  the 
Senators  in  a  large  num- 


THE  TARIFF  BILL 
IN  CONFERENCE 


ber  of  instances  gave  way 
as  to  amendements  made  in  the  Senate. 
Whether  the  Senate  itself  will  readily  indorse 
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its  representatives'  action  in  all  cases  is  in 
some  doubt,  and  upon  this  doubt  depends 
largely  the  question  whether  the  bill  will 
reach  the  1 'resident  fur  signature  this  week. 
The  Senate's  conference  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  as  to  art  discussed 
below,  yielded  last  week  on  the  income  tax 
provision  and  on  some  administrative  meas- 
ures. As  the  income  tax  now  stands,  the 
exemption  is  fixed  at  $3,000,  with  additional 
exemption  of  $1,000  for  a  dependent  wife  or 
husband,  but  with  no  additional  exemption 
for  children  ;  thus  even  the  inadequate  Sen- 
ate amendment,  which  gave  an  additional 
exemption  of  $500  for  each  of  not  more* 
than  two  children,  is  abandoned  at  the  de- 
mand of  those  who  have  contended  that  the 
total  exemption  should  be  lower  than  it  is. 
There  is  a  just  discrimination  between  the 
married  and  the  single,  but  no  discrimination 
that  would  recognize  the  urgent  need  of 
family  expansion  and  the  danger  of  race 
diminution.  The  rates  of  income  tax  are 
1  per  cent  up  to  $20,000 ;  2  per  cent  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000  ;  3  per  cent  to  $100,000  ; 
4  per  cent  to  $250,000  ;  5  per  cent  to  $500,- 
000 ;  and  above  that,  6  per  cent.  The  Senate's 
amendment  excluding  the  products  of  child 
labor  coming  from  countries  having  no  child 
labor  law  was  dropped.  The  retaliatory  pro- 
vision, also  a  Senate  change,  was  abandoned  ; 
so  was  the  Senate's  proposed  increase  of  the 
drawback  duty  from  1  to  3  per  cent ;  so  was 
the  '*  anti-dumping"  clause  (a  House  measure, 
this),  which  provided  a  special  tax  for  foreign 
goods  when  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  sell 
them  here  at  lower  prices  than  in  their  own 
country — discarded  as  being  really  protec- 
tive in  nature  ;  so  was  the  indefensible  tax 
on  bananas.  The  House  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate's provision  as  to  the  date  for  free  sugar. 
Many  other  schedules  were  disposed  of  by 
compromise  or  yielding.  It  was  considered 
probable  that  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  this 
week  the  bill  would  be  in  shape  to  be  reported 
back  to  Congress. 


TARIFF  AND 
ART 


The  provisions  for  laying  duties  on  art  proposed 
by  the  Senate  have  been  rejected  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  and,  as 
a  result,  paintings,  sculpture, 
engravings,  and  etchings  come  in  free,  and 
the  duty  on  art  objects  not  admitted  free 
of  duty  is  reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent  on 
modern  works  of  art  instead  of  twenty-five 


per  cent,  provided  by  the  Senate  bill ;  and  if 
these  works  are  a  hundred  years  old,  they  are 
to  come  in  free  of  duty.  The  Senate  pro- 
vision under  which  a  private  collector  must 
pay  duty  on  any  work  of  art,  whatever  its 
age,  unless  within  five  years  after  importa- 
tion it  was  placed  in  a  public  institution,  was 
also  stricken  out. 

Although  the  United  States  is  still  not 
enlightened  enough,  apparently,  to  free  fine 
art  from  all  tariff  burdens,  the  country  owes 
a  great  debt  to  Chairman  Underwood  in  the 
House  and  to  Senators  Root  and  Lodge  in 
the  Senate  for  their  patient  and  persistent 
fight  to  defeat  the  antiquated  and  outgrown 
impediments  which  the  Senate  endeavored  to 
put  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  articles 
of  beauty  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 


Mr.  Dean  C.  Worcester's  detailed  statement 
concerning  slaveholding  and  peonage  in  the 
Philippine    Islands  (which  The 


PHILIPPINE 
SLAVERY 


Outlook  discussed  in  its  issue  of 
September  6)  has  been  amply 
sustained  by  the  exhaustive  report  which  the 
Insular  Auditor  of  the  Philippines,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Phipps,  has  forwarded  to  the  War  De- 
partment. The  charges  brought  by  Mr. 
Worcester  and  Mr.  Phipps  have  been  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Mr.  Quezon,  Philippine 
Delegate  in  Congress,  and  Representative 
Jones,  of  Virginia.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men are  apparently  more  concerned  over  the 
effect  these  charges  may  have  upon  the 
movement  for  the  immediate  independence 
of  the  Philippines  than  over  the  facts  of  the 
case  or  the  moral  principles  involved.  In 
forwarding  his  report  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Auditor  Phipps  says  : 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  think 
the  charges  of  Secretary  Worcester  that  slavery 
exists  in  the  Philippines  are  fully  sustained.  A 
question  has  been  made  as  to  the  term  "  sla- 
very," saying  that  it  was  not  a  legalized  institu- 
tion such  as  it  was  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  the  legality 
or  illegality  enters  into  the  question  of  fact  as 
to  whether  or  not  slavery  exists.  Human 
slavery  is  a  condition  of  human  beings  in  a  state 
of  servitude  or  bondage,  and  where  one  person 
is  subject  to  the  will  and  commands  of  another  ; 
where  the  slave  is  obliged  to  labor  for  a  master 
without  the  consent  of  the  servant.  All  the 
conditions  that  enter  into  such  a  definition  of 
slavery  exist  in  the  Philippines. 

The  almost  universal  report  made  to  me  by 
each  person  who  had  been  asked  to  investigate 
was  that  slavery  in  some  form  existed  to  his 
personal  knowledge  ;  with  a  number  it  is  a  form 
of  peonage,  which  is  the  most  extensive  form 
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of  slavery  practiced  here  ;  with  many  others  it 
is  the  barter  and  sale  of  human  beings  by  one 
person  to  another,  who  holds  such  person  so  sold 
to  him  in  absolute  subjugation,  and  they  per- 
form duties  and  labor  for  him  without  compen- 
sation further  than  scanty  clothing  and  in  many 
instances  indifferent  food. 

The  information  given  by  Mr.  Phipps  to 
the  Governor-General  was  gathered  for  him 
by  his  district  auditors.  One  official  reported 
to  Mr.  Phipps  that  he  was  reliably  informed 
that  every  Negrito  servant  in  his  district 
had  originally  been  bought.  His  informant 
said  that  "  they  are  generally  bought  when 
quite  young  and  kept  as  slaves  until  they 
become  old  enough  to  shift  for  themselves  ; 
that  they  are  kept  in  servitude  throughout 
their  entire  minority  ;  that  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  Negrito  discretion  they  learn  that 
there  is  no  law  which  compels  them  to  remain 
in  servitude,  and  that  if  they  are  dissatisfied 
after  they  learn  their  rights  they  leave  the 
owner's  house."  Still  another  district  auditor 
has  in  his  possession  a  list  of  seven  Fili- 
pinos in  one  town  who  were  slaveholders, 
one  of  them  having  three  slaves. 

Such  definite  and  authenticated  charges 
can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  quickly  as  the 
advocates  of  immediate  independence  seem 
to  desire.  Representative  Jones  will  have  to 
find  some  more  convincing  rebuttal  than  his 
remark  that  "  all  of  this  talk  of  slavery  and 
peonage  is  the  dying  and  despairing  wail  of 
American  officials  appointed  from  Washing- 
ton who  are  embittered  against  the  Filipino 
people  because  of  reluctance  to  be  separated 
from  lucrative  jobs."' 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  RAILWAY 
AND  PUBLIC  SAFETY 


One  indication  that  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,   under  its 

new  President, 
is  aware  of  its 
responsibilities 
and  proposes  to  move  in  the  direction  of  sci- 
entific and  efficient  service  is  seen  in  the 
election  to  its  directorate  of  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  the  President  of  Yale  University. 
Dr.  Hadley's  election  was  recommended  by 
the  road's  executive  committee,  and  also  by 
the  protective  committee  which  was  formed 
as  the  result  of  the  many  disasters  on  the 
road.  Its  significance  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Hadley  is  universally  recognized,  not 
merely  as  a  railway  theorist,  but  as  an 
authority  on  the  practical  side  of  railway 
finance  and  railway  administration.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  chairman  of  the 


Commission  appointed  by  President  Taft  in 
1910  to  look  into  the  question  of  bringing 
the  issue  of  railway  securities  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ;  that  he  has  written  a  work  on  "  Rail- 
road Transportation  ;"  and  that  he  was  an 
expert  witness  before  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law. 

The  need  of  scientific  revision  of  the  con- 
duct and  system  of  this  railway  was  enforced 
last  week  by  the  drastic  report  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  on  the  recent 
disaster  at  Wallingford.  The  report  does  not 
spare  the  directors  of  the  road,  who  are 
named  individually.  The  Commission  says 
that  some  of  these  men  have  been  publicly 
regarded  "  as  magicians  in  the  art  of  finance 
and  wizards  in  the  construction,  operation, 
and  consolidation  of  great  systems  of  rail- 
road ;"  but  that  this  estimate  of  the  public 
is  not  justified  either  as  to  finance  or  to 
safety.  The  Commission  points  out  that  the 
directors  had  been  warned  by  fatal  experi- 
ences, but  that  they  have  never  taken 
adequate  methods  to  strengthen  discipline, 
establish  efficient  rules,  or  adopt  a  proper 
system  of  signaling.  Previous  reports  of  the 
Commission  pointed  out  obviously  needed 
reforms  and  defects  of  management,  so  that 
"it  is  astounding  that  this  state  of  affairs  is 
allowed  to  continue  to  exist."  Specific  recom- 
mendations are  made,  and  Congress  is  asked 
to  give  the  Commission  more  power  to 
compel  reform.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
New  Haven  road  the  report  declares  that 
'  man-failure '  began  high  up  in  official  author- 
ity, .  .  .  discipline  was  weak  and  ineffective, 
.  .  .  rules  were  insufficient,  a  fault  of  the 
higher  officials;  rules  were  inadequately  en- 
forced ;  .  .  .  and  while  all  this  was  true,  hign 
speed  was  required." 

This  is  plain  speaking,  indeed :  and  the 
traveling  public  as  well  as  the  stockholders 
of  the  road  will  depend  on  the  new  manage- 
ment of  the  company  to  see  that  human  life 
is  safeguarded,  that  discipline  is  restored, 
that  the  obsolete  signal  system  is  replaced, 
and  that  safeguards,  even  if  temporary,  are 
installed  at  once. 

Impossible  !  Nonsense  !  It  cannot  be  !  No 
other  comment  seemed  reasonable  when' the 
despatches  announced  that 
Harry  Vardon  and  Edward 
Ray,  who  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  golf  players  living, 
both  of    them   British   professionals,  were 
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beaten  for  the  open  championship  of  America 
(that  is,  a  championship  open  to  both  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs)  by  a  youth  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  an  amateur 
player  of  the  game  whose  name  was  not  gen- 
erally known  even  to  American  golfers  until 
this  year.  "  Ouimet  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours"  was  the  brief  bulletin  that  was  posted 
in  the  club-house  of  the  Woodland  Golf  Club 
at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  September  20.  That  bulletin  not 
only  gives  the  name  of  the  victor  but  indi- 
cates to  a  host  of  his  new-made  admirers  how 
his  name  is  pronounced. 

Francis  Ouimet  may  be  said  to  have  won 
international  fame  by  a  single  "put."  With 
a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  others,  including 
the  best  professional  player  of  France,  three 
of  the  best  professional  players  of  Great 
Britain,  including  one  who  is  almost  univer- 
sally declared  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and 
almost  all  the  best  golf  players,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  on  this  continent, 
young  Mr.  Ouimet,  of  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts, entered  upon  the  tournament  that  was 
to  prove  one  of  the  most  exhausting  ever 
played.  In  the  tournament  for  the  amateur 
championship  the  test  was  by  "  match  play," 
each  player  trying  to  win  the  most  holes  from 
his  opponent.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  in 
that  sort  of  play  a  man  might  "  slump  "  now 
and  then  without  necessarily  disastrous  con- 
sequence, because  after  losing  a  hole  he 
would  have  a  fresh  start  when  he  "  teed  up  " 
on  the  next  one;  but  in  "medal"  play,  in 
which  the  winner  is  he  whose  total  number 
of  strokes  is  the  lowest,  every  stroke  counts. 
If  the  player  gets  into  "  trouble  "  and  vainly 
uses  up  several  strokes  in  trying  to  get  out, 
those  strokes  will  stand  against  him  in  the 
end  and  nothing  that  he  can  do  will  wipe 
them  out.  When  it  came  to  the  final  round, 
Vardon  and  Ray  had  finished,  each  with  a 
total  score  of  304.  Mr.  Ouimet  was  the  only 
player  who  had  a  chance  to  tie  that  score, 
and,  as  he  approached  the  end,  he  knew  that 
in  order  to  do  it  he  would  have  to  do  better 
than  what  would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as 
perfect  golf.  He  succeeded  in  doing  this  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  he  came  to  the  last 
green  his  ball  lay  thirty  feet  from  the  hole. 
Two  more  strokes  would  tie  the  score.  He 
putted  the  ball,  and  even  from  that  distance 
it  almost  went  in  ;  but  it  rolled  three  feet 
beyond.  On  the  next  stroke,  it  so  happened, 
depended  an  international  championship.  No 
one  who  has  never  played  golf  can  realize 


how  easily  a  three-foot  put  under  such  condi- 
tions can  be  missed.  Ouimet  tied  the  score. 
And  on  the  next  day,  in  the  play-off,  he  won 
handily. 

Americans  are  said  to  excel  in  those  com- 
petitions that  require  brilliance,  but  lack 
steadiness,  persistence,  patience,  unflagging 
courage.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  this  record 
that  Ouimet  made  scored  up  to  the  credit 
of  an  American  ;  for  if  ever  in  any  game 
a  player  showed  just  those  qualities,  Ouimet 
showed  them  in  playing  those  126  holes  of 
the  qualifying  round  and  of  the  tournament. 
His  performance  is  of  the  sort  that  could  not 
happen,  but  did.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  comments  of  English  golfing  experts 
should  remind  one  of  the  old  farmer  who, 
seeing  a  hippopotamus  for  the  first  time, 
gazed  at  him  for  a  long  while  and  then  turned 
away,  exclaiming,  "  Gosh  !  there  ain't  no 
such  animal." 


Though  the  English  daily  press  has  been 
almost  unanimous  in  its  praise  of  the  skill 

OUIMET  AND  THE  * f  » UTa&  ^ 

English  press  Ule  American  open  cham- 
pion,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  victory  over  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Vardon 
was  a  distinct  shock  to  those  members  of  the 
island  race  who  have  considered  their  bunkers 
as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar  itself.  The  Eng- 
lish open  championship,  it  is  true,  has  yet  to 
be  won  by  an  American  ;  but  not  a  few  see  in 
Ouimet's  spectacular  performance  at  Brook- 
line the  handwriting  upon  the  wall. 

Only  three  months  ago,  after  the  American 
victories  in  polo  and  tennis,  "  Punch  "  boasted 
genially,  but  not  without  reason  : 

"  German  and  Yank,  you  may  keep  your  swank, 
With  the  quivering  lath  and  the  diver's  tank, 

But  who  shall  best  o'er  the  bunker  caper 
And  joust  in  the  sand-filled  trough  ? 

None,  I  think,  but  the  loved  of  Heaven 

Whose  path  is  the  ancient  green, 
Whose  hearts  are  buoyed  with  the  sea-dog's 
leaven, 

Whose  brand  is  the  iron  keen ; 

I  will  wage  a  crown  to  a  mere  piaster 
That  Teuton  and  Gaul  and  Greek, 
And  the  far-away  Japs  and  the  sledge-born 
Laps 

Shall  fall  to  our  filus-iour  handicaps, 
And  the  god  shall  fasten  the  oleaster 
To  the  blade  of  a  British  cleek." 

Now  that  the  wild  olive  has  been  trans- 
planted from  the  veteran  cleeks  of  Ray  and 
Vardon  to  the  cleek  of  an  American  boy, 
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"  Punch  "  will  have  new  material  for  a  lyric 
lamentation.  Doubtless,  however,  "  Punch" 
will  be  as  generous  in  the  face  of  unexpected 
defeat  as  the  London  "  Evening  Star."  It 
says : 

There  is  no  reason  to  make  excuses  for  Var- 
don's  and  Ray's  defeat.  Ouimet,  beyond  a 
doubt,  played  the  most  dazzling  golf  in  the 
annals  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game.  No  prece- 
dent can  parallel  it.  Ouimet,  never  heard  of 
in  this  country,  an  obscure  young  man  who 
started  life  as  a  caddie,  was  pitted  against  two 
of  the  greatest  golfers  in  the  world,  men  of 
years,  ripe  in  skill.  Yet  this  boy  coolly  and 
calmly  outplayed  them  under  circumstances 
that  might  have  shaken  the  nerve  of  a  man  of 
iron.  This  marvelous  boy  did  not  crack  under 
the  strain  and  stress.  It  was  the  veterans  that 
cracked. 

We  note  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  make 
excuses  for  Vardon  and  Ray  because  they  were 
upset  by  the  gallery.  What  rubbish!  They 
are  always  playing  before  a  gallery.  What 
upset  them  was  the  pitiless  accuracy  and  un- 
shakable nerve  of  a  boy  who  beat  them  at  every 
stage  of  the  long  battle. 

One  of  the  excuses  to  which  the  "  Star  " 
referred  was  made  by  J.  H.  Taylor,  the 
present  open  champion  of  England.  Mr. 
Taylor  objected  to  the  fact  that  the  final  tie 
was  played  as  a  "  threesome."    He  said : 

Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  being  called 
on  to  watch  two  other  balls.  It  prevents  one 
concentrating,  and  it  was  bound  to  detract  from 
the  skill  of  Ray  and  Vardon. 

The  flaw  in  Mr.  Taylor's  defense  is  as 
apparent  as  it  is  amusing.  In  good-natured 
comment  upon  this  a  writer  in  the  sporting 
column  of  the  New  York  "  World  "  says  : 

But,  old  top,  it  was  Ouimet  who  had  to  watch 
two  other  balls,  not  Vardon  or  Ray.  All  the 
English  pros  had  to  watch  was  Ouimet's  ball, 
and  they  had  a  job  too  big  for  them  at  that. 
Ouimet  was  the  boy  who  had  to  watch  the  two 
balls  played  by  two  most  experienced  profes- 
sionals with  world-wide  reputations  and  great 
achievements. 

Nevertheless,  Ouimet  beat  their  best  ball. 

Quite  as  emphatic  as  the  "  Evening  Star  " 
were  the  London  "  Daily  News,"  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle,"  the  "  Standard,"  and  the  "  Daily 
Mail."  The  comment  of  this  last  journal 
may  be  taken  as  typical : 

"Golfers  at  this  moment  are  engaged  all 
the  world  over  in  the  single,  simultaneous, 
and  irrepressible  act.  They  are  taking  off 
their  hats  to  Ouimet  with  a  flourish  of  pro- 
found respect  after  a  contest  that  will  live  in 
the  history -of -the  game  as  long  as  it  is  played. 
The  mere  stripling  of  twenty  carried  off  the 
American  open  championship  by  beating  in 


the  final  round  two  of  the  finest  and  most 
seasoned  warriors  Btitarh  could  put  on  the 
links  against  him.  All  British  golfers  will 
look  forward  to  seeing  and  welcoming  him 
to  their  midst  next  year  in  the  inevitable 
attack  upon  the  highest  honors  of  the  golfing 
world." 


What  we  are  about  to  describe  happened  last 
month  in  New  Hampshire.  Unimpeachable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  it  could  be 

A  BIRD         u,  /  .c  r 

„1CAIir    obtained,  if  necessary,  from  manv 

MASQUE        .  .  J\ 

witnesses.  Among  the  witnesses 
of  the  occurrence  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Although  happenings  some- 
what similar  were  reported  by  certain  imagi- 
native people  in  ancient  Greece,  they  are,  to 
say  the  least,  extraordinarily  rare  in  New 
England. 

In  a  stretch  of  woodland  a  plume  hunter, 
clad  in  leopard  skins  and  the  plumage  of 
birds  slaughtered  by  his  skill,  encountered  a 
faun  and  a  dryad.  He  had  apparently  just 
shot  a  bird.  The  effect  of  the  shot  had  been 
felt  by  the  bird-spirit,  who  fell  fainting  and 
wounded  to  the  earth.  To  the  plume 
hunter,  however,  the  bird-spirit  was  invisible. 
Charmed  by  the  grace  of  the  dryad,  the 
plume  hunter  lost  his  predatory  character  for 
a  moment  and  immediately  found  that  the 
bird-spirit  was  visible.  His  hunting  instinct 
prompted  him  to  attempt  her  capture  with 
his  net.  He  was  restrained  by  a  poet  and  a 
naturalist.  Then  the  dryad  appealed  to  him, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  her  eloquence  he 
flung  his  gun  and  net  away,  and  abandoned 
for  good  and  all  his  vocation  of  plume-hunting. 

Among  the  other  witnesses  besides  the 
President  were  the  President's  family.  One 
of  his  daughters,  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson,  was 
not  only  present  at  the  time,  but  was  herself 
the  bird-spirit.  Another  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  Wilson,  was  also  present,  and  sang 
a  song  of  the  hermit  thrush. 

The  poet  was  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye.  It  was 
his  bird  masque.  "  Sanctuary."  which  the 
participants  in  this  occurrence  performed. 
The  faun,  Quercus.  was  Mr.  Joseph  Lindon 
Smith,  who  has  successfully  managed  several 
pageants  of  note.  The  naturalist.  Shy.  was 
Mr.  Ernest  Harold  Baynes.  the  instigator  of 
the  whole  performance.  Tacita.  the  dryad, 
was  Mrs.  Julia  Barrett  Rublee.  Stark,  the 
plume  hunter,  was  Mr.  Witter  Bynner. 
Members  of  the  Cornish  colony,  which  com- 
prises a  number  of  people  of  artistic  and 
literary  distinction,  participated  as  birds  of- 
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various  species.  Each  person  in  the  audience 
wore  a  simple  costume  of  mantle  and  hood. 

The  song  of  the  hermit  thrush  that  was 
sung  by  Miss  Margaret  Wilson  was  to  the 
words  of  a  lyric  by  Arvia  MacKaye,  the 
dramatist's  eleven-year-old  daughter,  which 
was  published  two  years  ago  in  "  Scribner's 
Magazine."  The  music  of  the  bird,  songs 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  and  the 
other  music  was  the  product  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick S.  Converse.  The  twinkling  electric 
lights,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  the  wind,  the  music  performed  by  a  small 
orchestra,  the  robes  and  cowls  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  fantastic  costumes  of  the  players, 
all  combined  to  make  the  whole,  performance 
seem  elfin  and  mysterious.  And  while  the 
fauns  and  the  spirits  of  the  birds  skipped 
and  hopped  and  warbled  about  in  the  pine 
grove,  the  roads  outside  for  miles  around 
were  kept  bright  by  the  searchlights  of  visit- 
ing automobiles. 


The  President's  daughters,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye, and  Mr.  Baynes,  and  the  others  did  not 
participate  in  this  masque 

conservation  for  their  own  enjoyment  or 
merely  tor  the  enjoyment 
of  others,  but  for  the  sake  of  promoting  a 
cause  in  which  they  earnestly  believe.  It  is 
a  cause  which  appeals  not  merely  to  senti- 
ment but  also  to  common  sense  ;  a  cause 
that  should  receive  general  support  not  only 
out  of  regard  for  ordinary  humane  feeling 
but  also  out  of  consideration  for  general 
welfare  and  prosperity.  The  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  birds  is  treachery  to  a  whole 
class  of  man's  indispensable  allies.  Birds 
hold  in  check  insect  pests  which,  unchecked, 
can,  and  do  at  times,  become  veritable 
plagues.  Birds  of  themselves  are  pleasant 
companions.  A  birdless  world  would  be  a 
forlorn  world.  So  these  insect  pests  do 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  providing  a  food 
ripply  for  the  creatures  of  the  air ;  but 
what  other  purpose  they  can  serve  from 
a  human  point  of  view  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-interest  on  the 
part  of  man  to  protect  the  birds  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  cause,  even  more 
than  on  account  of  the  charm  of  the  per- 
formance and  the  artistic  impulse  of  its 
creators,  that  in  this  issue  among  current 
events  The  Outlook  gives  conspicuous  place 
to.  this  masque,  and  includes  among  the 


pictures  published  this  week  Arnold  Genthe's 
fine  photograph  of  one  of  the  scenes  in  the 
masque.  To  enlist  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
bird  conservation  is  well  worthy  of  the  efforts 
of  naturalist,  poet,  lover  of  nature,  public 
man,  and  plain  citizen. 

Appropriately  the  place  selected  for  the 
performance  of  the  masque  was  a  stretch  of 
woodland  which  has  been  set  apart  as  a  bird 
sanctuary.  It  has  been  planted  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines  of  the  sort  that  attract 
birds,  and  it  has  also  been  supplied  with 
devices  for  promoting  the  comfort  of  birds, 
such  as  food-houses  and  bird  bath-tubs.  Of 
course  all  such  contrivances,  like  the  special 
planting,  help  to  make  this  piece  of  land  a 
bird  resort.  The  bird  sanctuary  itself  is  made 
possible  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Helen, 
Woodruff  Smith,  and  is  named  after  her. , 
Such  a  sanctuary  symbolizes  in  a  way  the 
cause  of  bird  conservation  ;  but  of  course  it, 
can  be  of  itself  only  a  symbol. 

What  is  needed  is  legislation  backed  and 
enforced  by  the  power  of  public  sentiment. 
Such  a  provision  as  that  in  the  new  Tariff 
Bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  feathers 
will  be  of  immense  aid.  Rigid  State  legisla- 
tion, however,  is  needed,  as  well  as  enact- 
ments by  the  Federal  Congress.  We  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  General 
Manager  of  the  Meriden  Bird  Club,  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire,  or  Dr.  William  Temple 
Hornaday,  President  of  the  Wild  Life  Pro- 
tective Association,  Zoological  Park,  New 
York  City,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  New  York  City,  will  be  glad  to  give 
information  to  those  who  want  to  know  how 
they  can  help  in  advancing  the  cause  of  bird 
conservation. 


Those  people  who  believed  that  peace  would 
settle  upon  distracted  Ireland  when  a  Parlia- 
 merit  should  be  estab- 

ULSTER  ARMING      ..  ,     ,     .        n  ui 

hshed  m  Dublin  are 
apparently  to  be  disappointed,  as  are  those 
other  people  who  have  believed  that  the 
threat  of  Ulster  to  resist  in  case  such  a  Par- 
liament were  established  was  simply  talk. 
Ireland  has  always  been  a  talking  country, 
and  Ulster  has  done  more  than  its  share 
during  the  past  few  months  ;  but  Ulster  is 
apparently  preparing  to  back  up  its  talk  with 
deeds. 

More  than  five  hundred  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, met  in  Belfast  last  week  and  created  the 
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machinery  of  a  provisional  government 
which,  they  declare,  will  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ulster  in  case  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  shall  become  a  law.  These  delegates 
declared  that  they  will  promulgate  their  own 
laws  in  defiance  of  the  Dublin  Parliament 
when  the  latter  is  constituted.  The  skeleton 
government  which  stands  ready  to  become  a 
real  government  has  as  its  head  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council, 
with  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  chairman.  Sir 
Edward,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  the 
most  aggressive  and  outspoken  leader  of  this 
movement  of  resistance.  Under  this  central 
authority  there  are  to  be  six  committees  ad- 
ministering the  different  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  on  each  committee  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Ulster  Women's  Unionist 
Council  will  serve.  Articles  of  a  constitu- 
tion were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates, who  have  thus  put  forth  in  advance  a 
declaration  of  independence  of  a  possible 
Nationalist  Parliament,  and  declared  their 
intention  of  taking  over  the  government  of 
Ulster  for  the  British  nation  if  forced  to 
that  action. 

A  number  of  leading  Irish  noblemen  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  movement, 
including  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn,  and  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, formerly  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  presiding  at 
the  Belfast  meeting  last  week,  declared  that 
he  was  taking  the  most  important  step  in  the 
thirty-five  years  of  his  political  life ;  that  he 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  dark  days  and  strife  ; 
that  the  men  of  Ulster  were  not  preaching 
violence ;  that  they  wished  to  avoid  disorder, 
but  that  they  would  defend  themselves  if 
attacked,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
results  must  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Government. 

Meanwhile  the  popularity  of  the  Ulster 
movement  is  shown  by  the  $1,500,000  al- 
ready subscribed  to  the  fund  of  $5,000,000 
which  is  being  raised  in  advance  to 
support  dependent  relatives  of  volunteers 
who  may  be  wounded  or  killed  in  the 
fighting  that  may  come. 

The  fact  that  the  finance  and  busi- 
ness committees  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment include  many  of  the  foremost  capi- 
talists and  heads  of  industry  in  Ireland  gives 
the  movement  greater  solidity.  The  British 
Government  remains  silent,  although  attempts 
are  still  being  made,  apparently,  by  way  of 
friendly  conference,  to  secure  Home  Rule 


without  at  the  same  time  inviting  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Ulster  province. 


American  women  who  are  tempted  to  indorse 
Mrs.  Pankhurst's  methods  will   do  well  to 
the  militants  rea„d  the  reports  of  _  recent 
once  more    fuffragette  outrages  in  Eng. 

land.  On  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 16  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  suffra- 
gette "  arson  squad "  to  burn  Penshurst 
Place,  one  of  the  most  important  historical 
houses  in  England.  Americans  who  know 
the  beauty  of  Kent  and  its  richness  in  personal 
and  historical  associations  have  taken  great 
interest  in  Penshurst  because  of  its  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  noblest  of  Englishmen, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Any  attempt  to  erase 
the  traces  of  men  of  noble  character  and  life 
is  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  possessions  of  a 
whole  nation.  In  this  case  the  outrage  was 
made  more  infamous  by  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  inhabited,  and  that,  if  the  residents 
had  not  been  promptly  called,  there  would 
have  been  serious  loss  of  life.  As  in  the  case 
of  so  many  buildings  in  which  Americans  are 
interested,  Penshurst  Place  will  hereafter  be 
closed  to  visitors ;  and  the  sole  result  of  this 
outrage  is  to  diminish  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

On  the  23d  of  September  Seafield  House, 
a  former  convent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Liverpool,  was  completely  destroyed.  This 
building,  which  also  had  important  historical 
associations,  was  to  be  renovated  at  a  large 
expense  in  order  to  provide  a  home  for  imbe- 
ciles. The  municipality  had  purchased  it,  and 
was  making  the  changes. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper, 
well  known  as  a  suffragist,  who  is  now  in 
England,  declares  that  the  suffrage  movement 
in  that  country  is  passing  into  a  new  stage ; 
that  the  reaction  which  follows  a  period  of 
violence  has  set  in,  and  that  the  great  dem- 
onstration of  the  moderate  supporters  of 
suffrage  in  all  parts  of  England  "  has  awak- 
ened the  sober  sense  of  the  people  and  made 
them  realize  the  tremendous  orderly,  law- 
abiding  force  which  forms  the  basis  of  this 
great  movement  for  justice  and  equality  of 
rights."  And  she  says,  "  Under  whatever 
guise  Mrs.  Pankhurst  may  come  to  this 
country,  she  represents  militant  suffragism  in 
its  most  extreme  form." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  suffragists, 
who  are  out  of  the  hysterical  atmosphere  in 
which  the  movement  is  partially  enveloped  in 
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England,  will  not  make  the  great  mistake  of 
associating  it  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  with  violence,  destruction  of  private 
property,  and  the  breaking  of  laws. 


THE  ALBANIAN 
FRONTIER:  SERVIA 


It  would  almost  seem,  from  the  despatches 
at  hand  last  week,  as  if  the  Servian  Gov- 
ernment had  embarked 
upon  a  similarly  fatuous 
course  to  that  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  some  time  ago — a 
course  which  has  resulted  disastrously  for 
Bulgaria  and  for  the  misled  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Servians 
will  not  be  misled  as  well  ;  for  their  exhausted 
army  and  treasury  seem  as  little  able  to 
withstand  another  prolonged  strain  as  were 
the  army  and  treasury  of  Bulgaria. 

The  telegrams  at  hand  indicate  that  the  Serv- 
ian Government  is  unwilling — or  perhaps 
unable — to  withdraw  its  troops  from  points 
on  the  Albanian  frontier  not  allotted  by 
the  Ambassadors'  conference  to  Servia.  The 
Servian  Government's  attitude  has  naturally 
called  forth  the  resentment  of  the  Albanians ; 
and  after  many  threats  they  have  now  at- 
tacked the  Servians  in  force.  They  have 
actually  captured  five  important  towns  from 
the  Servians.  No  quarter  has  been  given 
by  either  side  in  the  fighting  ;  all  prisoners 
taken,  so  the  despatches  read,  have  been 
instantly  shot. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  alarming  feature 
of  the  situation.  What  has  given  unrest 
during  the  week  to  the  financial  and  political 
world  has  been  the  fact  that  this  particular 
trouble  may  at  any  moment  lead  to  conflict 
with  Austria  ;  indeed,  some  cynics  suppose 
it  may  have  been  incited  by  Austria,  so  that 
Servia  should  play  directly  into  the  hands 
of  her  northern  neighbor,  who,  for  her  own 
ends,  has  always  wanted  to  be  known  as  the 
protector  of  Albania. 

We  hope  that  the  so-called  ''Concert  of 
Europe  "  may  show  itself  in  this  latest 
phase  of  Balkan  unrest  more  efficacious  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 


Last  week  a  despatch  from  Vienna  announced 
that  the  Greek  authorities  at  Koritsa — or 
Kortcha — in  Albania, 
north  of  the  Greek 
frontier,  had  seized  the 
American  school  there.  The  Greeks,,  so 
the  despatch  added,  had  also  persecuted 
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FRONTIER:  GREECE 


a  large  number  of  Albanians  who  had 
recently  returned  from  America  and  other 
foreign  countries,  releasing  them  only  when 
they  had  promised  to  aid  the  agitation 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  district  with 
Greece.  The  district  is  now  occupied  by 
Greek  troops  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan  War, 
although  the  Powers  have  indicated  their 
intention  to  incorporate  it  with  the  new  and 
independent  state  of  Albania.  The  school 
in  question  is  under  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  Board  is  in  touch  with  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  relative 
to  any  possible  interference  with  the  school. 
We  hope  that  the  despatch  is  incorrect,  for 
after  the  first  Balkan  war  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment assured  the  American  Board  that  its 
missionaries  would  be  as  free  to  pursue 
missionary  work  in  territory  acquired  by 
Greece  as  they  now  enjoy  in  Greece  proper. 

The  Koritsa  school  is  in  charge  of  the 
Rev.  P.  I).  Kennedy,  a  Princeton  graduate, 
and  is  older  than  the  American  Board's 
operations  in  Albania.  It  was  founded  by 
an  Albanian  family  named  Kyrias.  Some 
of  the  women  of  this  family  were  graduates 
of  Constantinople  College,  formerly  known 
as  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  Outlook  has  recently  com- 
mented on  the  benefit  to  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  due  to  this  college.  Here 
we  have  another  case  of  the  good  it  has 
done.  The  school  is  still  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Kyrias  family,  but  when 
the  American  Board  entered  Albania  five 
years  ago  it  became  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Board's  work. 

Bulgaria  has  been  civilized  by  the 
American  Robert  College  at  Constantinople 
more  than  by  any  other  influence.  It  may 
be  that  Americans  will  have  a  similarly 
prominent  and  proud  position  with  regard  to 
Albania. 

In  view  of  the  latest  revolution  in  China,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  the  present  political 
parties  there  arose.  Un- 
der the  Empire,  the  prin- 
cipal parties  were,  of 
course,  the  Monarchical  and  the  Republican  or 
revolutionary.  The  latter  party  was  the  result 
of  the  agitation  against  the  evils  of  the  Manchu 
Dynasty  and  of  the  determination  to  over- 
throw it.  The  party  found  its  most  rapid 
growth  among  the  Chinese  students  in  Japan. 
Returning  to  every  province  in  China,  they 
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were  ready,  when  the  Wuchang  trouble  pre- 
cipitated the  revolution,  to  take  it  up  and 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  With  the 
Manchus  out  of  the  way,  the  revolutionary 
party  changed  its  name  to  the  Democratic 
party.  It  chose  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  Cantonese 
reformer,  as  its  leader,  with  the  center  of 
government  no  longer  at  Peking  in  the  north, 
but  at  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China, 
on  the  Yangtze  River.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  country,  however,  Sun 
Yat-sen  saw  that  he  would  have  to  throw  his 
influence  to  Yuan  Shi-kai,  the  present  Pro- 
visional President,  and  did  so.  Yuan  insisted 
on  retaining  the  seat  of  government  at 
Peking. 

Coincidentally  with  these  events  the  men 
of  the  Democratic  party  who  lived  in  the 
central  provinces,  Honan,  for  example,  felt 
that  the  party  was  becoming  dominated  by  the 
men  from  the  southern  provinces  in  general, 
and  from  Canton  in  particular.  So  the 
Honanese  and  their  friends  formed  the  so- 
called  Popular  party,  and  as  Yuan  is  a  Honan 
man,  they  naturally  supported  him  and  his 
views  rather  than  Sun  and  his.  But  these 
two  parties  did  not  exhaust  the  number 
of  supporters  of  the  republic.  There  re- 
mained, first  of  all,  many  rather  reactionary 
office-holders,  who  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  radical  methods  of  the  reformers.  They 
formed  a  faction  and  called  it  by  the  high- 
sounding — and,  according  to  some  critics, 
utterly  misleading — name  of  the  "  Public 
Righteousness  party."  Finally,  the  followers 
of  Kang  Yu-wei  (the  radical  leader  of  1898 
who  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  issue  the 
famous  reform  edicts)  formed  a  party  known 
as  the  Republican  party,  this  despite  their 
leader's  former  propaganda  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  limited  monarchy  under  a  consti- 
tution. With  his  usual  ability,  Yuan  was  able 
to  bring  all  his  powers  to  bear  on  the  general 
situation,  and  actually  to  unite  the  Popular, 
Republican,  and  Righteousness  parties  into 
one — the  Progressive  party.  .The  Demo- 
cratic party  claims  that  in  this  effort  Yuan 
spent  a  million  dollars  in  bribes.  But  this 
has  not  been  proved. 

At  all  events,  there  now  remain  two  parties 
in  China,  the  Democratic  and  the  Progress- 
ive, one  Sun's  and  the  other  Yuan's.  The 
Democrats  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Chinese  Parliament  and  the  Progressives 
in  the  House.  Leaders  of  both  parties  have 
been  assassinated.  Sung  Chiao-ren,  one  of 
the  Democratic  leaders,  was  killed  at  Shang- 


hai; and  HsiiBao-shan,the  Republican  leader, 
at  Chinkiang.  Then  came  the  recent  revo- 
lution. Now  that  it  is  practically  at  an  end, 
we  learn  with  satisfaction  that,  despite  the 
turmoil,  the  principles  of  equal  rights  are  still 
permeating  the  country,  and  that  the  time 
seems  to  be  coming  daily  nearer  when  China 
will  be  a  Republic  in  reality  as  in  name. 


The  tension  between  Japan  and  China  prom- 
ises to  be  relaxed  in  consequence  of  the 
evident  desire  of  China  to  sat- 

JAPAN  AND     .  r  j  ,       c  , 

china  y        demands  of  her  neigh- 

bor. She  could  not  well  do 
otherwise.  The  killing  of  three  Japanese 
citizens  at  Nanking,  the  apparently  deliberate 
insults  to  the  Japanese  uniform  and  to  the 
Japanese  flag,  have  awakened  great  resent- 
ment in  Japan  ;  and  the  Foreign  Office  in 
that  country  has  demanded  both  apology  and 
reparation.  The  Government  at  Peking  has 
announced  its  readiness  to  pay  an  indemnity 
and  to  make  all  necessary  apologies  for  the 
insult  to  the  Japanese  uniform  and  flag. 

These  events  took  place  in  Nanking  and  at 
the  hands  of  the  troops  of  Chang-hsun,  the 
general  in  command  of  the  Chinese  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  the  revolt  in  the 
province  of  Kiangsu,  of  which  Nanking  is  the 
capital.  The  Japanese  have  demanded  his 
removal  from  that  command,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  in  consequence  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  troops  in  the  taking  of  the 
city,  both  Europeans  and  Aniericans  are 
making  the  same  request  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  But  while  President  Yuan 
Shi-kai  can  readily  accede  to  the  demands 
for  indemnity  and  for  apology,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  remove  a  victorious  general  who 
has  just  served  him  and  who  has  been  made 
Governor-General  of  the  province  in  recogni- 
tion of  that  service. 

All  interpretations  of  Japanese  policy  in 
China  are  to  be  received  with  a  large  grain 
of  allowance.  Nobody  outside  the  Japanese 
Government  knows  what  the  details  of  that 
policy  are.  There  is,  however,  every  ground 
to  believe  that  Japan  is  anxious  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  Chinese  people  and  to  prove 
itself  their  friend.  In  Japan  there  is  wide- 
spread sympathy  with  the  supporters  of  the 
revolt  in  the  southern  province  because  many 
of  them  were  educated  in  Japan  and  have 
friends  in  that  country.  The  sympathy  of 
these  Japanese  with  the  revolt  is  intensified 
by  the  rigor  with  which  the  insurgents  have 
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been  treated  by  Yuan  Shi-kai.  But  that 
Japanese  officials  are  aiding  the  insurgents  is 
highly  improbable. 


The  New  York  "  Sun,"  which  opens  its  col- 
umns to  readers  who  have  a  passion  for  com- 
municating their  views  to  the 

TWO  MODERN  uv      i        u  j  t 

instances  Pub1*'  has  bee"  conducting 
a  midsummer  discussion  on 
the  state  of  feeling  between  Canada  and 
America,  or,  rather,  between  Canadians  and 
Americans.  Such  discussions,  as  a  rule,  bring 
out  the  disagreeable  incidents ;  for  people 
who  have  grievances  or  who  are  angry  are 
very  much  more  likely  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  than  persons  in  a 
happier  frame  of  mind. 

An  illustration  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  passions  to  be  awakened  by  mislead- 
ing reports  of  international  incidents  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  Saskatoon  flag  inci- 
dent, which  was  described  as  "a  violent 
attack  on  an  American  woman."  The 
facts,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
"  Sun,"  were  these :  A  Canadian  regiment 
was  returning  from  camp,  and  on  its  way  to 
the  armory  an  automobile  containing  two 
women  and  two  men  rode  slowly  along  the 
ranks,  and  one  of  the  women  thrust  an 
American  flag  in  the  faces  of  the  marching 
men.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  incident 
until  the  automobile  reached  the  band,  when 
the  flapping  of  the  flag  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  buglers  interfered  with  his  reading  of  the 
music.  The  automobile  kept  parallel  with 
the  unfortunate  bugler,  and  the  woman  per- 
sistently covered  the  notes  with  the  flag,  tell- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  to  play  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  The  exasperated  bugler 
at  last  snatched  the  flag  and  threw  it  into  the 
street,  and  half  the  regiment  marched  over  it 
before  any  attention  was  paid  to  it. 

The  significance  of  this  incident  lies  in  the 
fact,  not  that  the  American  flag  was  insulted 
by  a  Canadian  regiment,  but  that  an  American 
woman  behaved  in  a  very  silly  and  offensive 
way.  This  recalls  an  incident  which  hap- 
pened several  years  ago,  when  a  party  of 
Americans  in  an  automobile  wound  the  Brit- 
ish flag  around  one  of  the  wheels  and  ran 
through  a  Canadian  town. 

The  use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  pur- 
poses is  prohibited  by  law ;  there  is  prob- 
ably no  way  of  prohibiting  its  use  for 
purposes  of  insulting  other  nations.  America 
cannot  control  the  comings  and  goings  of 


its  citizens  who  lack  common  sense  and 
the  sense  of  international  courtesy.  It  is 
people  of  this  caliber  who,  if  the  situation 
were  reversed  and  the  American  flag  were 
treated  in  this  way  in  an  American  town, 
would  be  the  first  to  mob  the  foolish  and  ill- 
bred  foreigners  who  took  this  way  of  express- 
ing a  petty  spite  or  a  childish  patriotism. 


WISCONSIN'S 
CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 
A  SUCCESS 


The  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  child  laborers  is  being  more 

and  more  generally 
recognized.  Mas- 
sachusetts, New 
York, Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin  have  systems  of 
industrial  education  in  which  the  State  has 
some  degree  of  control  or  furnishes  support. 
The  first  annual  report  of  Wisconsin's  Super- 
visor of  Continuation  Schools  gives  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
the  most  advanced  compulsory  education  law 
in  the  country.  About  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons received  instruction  in  the  continuation 
schools,  six  thousand  in  the  day  sessions  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  working  on  permits  from  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  and  for  apprentices  under 
eighteen ;  and  six  thousand  in  the  evening 
schools  for  adults.  The  average  cost  per 
capita  was  $10  per  student,  while  the  cost 
for  the  average  elementary  school  pupil  was 
$30,  and  for  the  high  school  pupil  $75.  Not 
a  single  building  was  erected  for  the  work, 
and  the  extra  equipment  cost  almost  noth- 
ing, for  the  common  schools  were  used  dur- 
ing hours  when  they  would  otherwise  be 
idle. 

The  success  of  these  schools  was  so  marked 
that  the  Legislature  of  1913  raised  the  appro- 
priation for  State  aid  from  $35,000  for  thirty 
schools  to  $150,000  for  forty-five.  Wiscon- 
sin's system  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  co- 
operation possible  between  teacher,  employer, 
and  social  worker,  under  the  "  dual  "  system 
which  that  State  alone  has.  Instead  of 
being  managed  by  educators  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  practical  industrial  needs,  the 
Wisconsin  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  local 
Continuation  School  Board,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  employers,  two  employees,  and 
the  head  of  the  city  schools.  These  prac- 
tical laymen  have  usually  employed  factory- 
trained  teachers,  and  pupils  are  given,  not 
only  the  required  11  English,  citizenship,  sani- 
tation, hygiene,  and  use  of  safety  devices," 
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but  business  practice,  drawing,  applied  mathe- 
matics, typewriting,  plumbing,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  or  whatever  their  particular 
occupation  demands  for  greater  skill.  /Five 
hours  out  of  every  forty-eight  that  the  child 
may  work  in  one  week  in  Wisconsin  the 
employer  must  allow  him  for  attendance  at 
the  "  permit  school,  "^and' factory  inspectors, 
truant  officers,  teachers,  and  employers  keep 
an  eye  on  him  to  see  that  he  does  not 
play  hooky.  If  he  be  an  apprentice  under 
eighteen,  his  master  must  not  only  teach  him 
the  whole  trade  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
shop,  but  must  allow  him  five  hours  out  of 
working  time  for  attendance  at  the  school 
where  instruction  is  intimately  correlated 
with  his  trade.  ^  For  the  adult  there  is  the 
evening  school,  which  teaches  almost  any- 
thing that  he  wants  to  know,  from  the  ABC's 
to  interior  decorating  or  machine  designing. 

Thus  Wisconsin  is  making  a  supreme 
effort  to  do  away  with  illiteracy  and  the  lack 
of  training  that  are  the  inevitable  results  of 
a  new  industrial  system,  an  old  school  sys- 
tem, and  child  labor.  Against  the  greed  of 
parents  who  take  a  child  from  school  on  its 
fourteenth  birthday  and  put  it  to  work  in  an 
employment  that  has  no  future  there  is  no 
protection,  so  long  as  we  allow  child  labor, 
save  compulsory  attendance  at  the  continua- 
tion school.  That  is  the  one  weapon  of 
society  against  the  individual,  and  it  should 
be  wielded  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Until  it  is,  we  must  expect  to  have  a  "  great 
army  of  unemployed,"  to  say  nothing  of  over 
six  millions  of  illiterates,  as  we  did  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Census.  The  remedy  for 
human  waste  is  efficiency," and  that  is  impos- 
sible under  any  school  system  that  allows  a 
child's  instruction  to  cease  with  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade. 


After  nearly  two  years  of  constant  effort.  Dr. 
Hideyo  Noguchi,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
of  Medical  Research  in 

THE  DISCOVERY      N       York  Q      has  suc. 
OF  THE 

germ  of  rabies  ceeded  in  cultivating  the 
germ  of  rabies,  commonly 
called  hydrophobia.  Galtier  and  Pasteur 
proved  that  rabies  was  infectious ;  other 
scientists  found  the  characteristic  minute 
granular  particles  in  the  nervous  systems  of 
animals  infected  with  rabies,  but  the  Japanese 
pathologist  has  been  the  first  to  isolate  the 
germ  of  this  baffling  disease. 

Dr.  Noguchi,  who  is  only  thirty-seven  years 
old,  has  an  enviable  record  for  distinction  in  his 


profession,  and  no  one  has  questioned  the  truth 
of  the  report  of  his  most  recent  achievement. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  his 
researches  is  the  discovery  that  the  germ  of 
rabies  is  a  protozoon  rather  than  a  bacterium, 
as  many  physicians  had  supposed.  In  the 
current  issue  of  the  "  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Medicine  "  Dr.  Noguchi  tells  how  his 
labors  were  crowned  with  success.  Much  of 
this  account  is  too  technical  for  the  layman, 
but  we  shall  risk  the  following  quotation  :  "  In 
the  early  part  of  1912  I  undertook  to  culti- 
vate the  rabic  virus,  and  I  have  now  obtained 
certain  results.  About  fifty  series  of  cultiva- 
tions were  made  with  the  brain  or  medulla 
removed  aseptically  from  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
and  dogs  infected  with  '  street '  virus,  '  pas- 
sage '  virus,  or  1  fixed '  virus.  .  .  .  The 
method  that  has  yielded  the  result  to  be 
reported  is  similar  to  that  employed  success- 
fully for  the  cultivation  of  the  spirochaetae  of 
relapsing  fever.  In  the  cultures  very  minute 
granular  bodies  arise,  which  on  subsequent 
tranplantation  reappear  in  the  new  cultures 

through  many  generations  On  four 

different  occasions  I  observed  in  the  cultures 
from  '  passage  '  and  '  fixed  '  virus  nucleated 
round  or  oval  bodies,  surrounded  with  mem- 
branes totally  different  from  the  minuter 
granular  bodies,  although  arising  in  the  cul- 
tures in  which  the  latter  occurred.  Their 
appearance  was  sudden  and  their  duration 
from  four  to  five  days,  when  they  diminished 
coincident  with  an  increase  in  -granular 
bodies."  These  "round  or  oval  bodies" 
were  the  parasites  of  rabies,  which  Dr. 
Noguchi  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail  in  his 
article. 

No  one  should  be  under  the  misap- 
prehension that  the  cultivation  of  the  rabic 
germ  assures  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  the 
dreaded  disease.  Dr.  George  Gibier  Ram- 
baud,  the  Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  New  York  City,  says  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  of  The  Outlook  :  "  We  can  say  that 
nothing  is  impossible,  but  it  is  problematical 
if  a  cure  for  rabies  will  ever  be  found. 
Rabies,  like  tetanus,  is  a  disease  that  gives 
no  sign  of  its  presence  in  the  system  until 
the  most  vital  centers  have  been  affected,  and 
it  may  be  that  our  only  bulwark  against  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  preventive  like  the  Pasteur 
treatment." 

In  Dr.  Rambaud's  opinion,  however, 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  germ 
of  rabies  may  lend  the  Pasteur  treatment 
even  more  efficacy  than  it  has  now — which 
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is  saying  a  good  deal — by  making  pos- 
sible the  preparation  of  a  stronger  serum 
than  that  now  used  at  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
Furthermore,  Dr.  Noguchi's  discovery  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  more  rapid  diagnosis  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible  in  all  cases.  At 
present  in  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
rabies  negative  results  are  secured  in  the  usual 
microscopical  examination  of  the  brain  of  the 
suspected  animal.  To  diagnose  such  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  inoculate  a  healthy  animal  with 
a  culture  from  the  brain  of  the  beast  believed 
to  be  diseased — a  process  that  requires  from 
twelve  to  twenty  or  more  days.  It  will  here- 
after  be  possible  to  get  conclusive  proof 
within  a  much  shorter  period  by  means  of 
cultures  made  according  to  Noguchi's  method. 


ELIAKUM  the 
BARD  " 


There  is  sorrow  in  every  orthodox  Jewish 
home  in  the  land,  for  "  Fliakum  the  Bard  " 
is  dead.  Indeed,  the  news 
that  Eliakum  Zunser  is  no 
more  carries  dole  to  the 
Hebrews  of  all  lands,  for  Zunser's  songs 
were  loved  by  his  people  everywhere.  From 
his  birth  in  the  village  of  Vilna,  Russia,  sev- 
enty-seven years  ago,  to  his  death  at  his  little 
home  in  New  York's  crowded  F,ast  Side 
recently,  Zunser  experienced  the  vicissitudes 
that  were  the  lot  of  his  countrymen  who  emi- 
grated from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  to 
escape  persecution,  and  it  was  the  facility  with 
which  he  caught  the  spirit  of  a  people  winning 
their  release  from  political  and  religious  thral- 
dom that  has  given  his  poems  such  popularity. 

The  man  whose  mission  it  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  modern  Yiddish  poetry  began 
his  literary  career  as  a  badchen — that  is, 
one  who  entertains  at  weddings.  Zunser 
not  only  improvised  verses  for  these  gala 
occasions,  as  was  the  custom  of  badchens, 
but  he  set  his  verses  to  music  as  well.  His 
first  published  work  was  the  "  Book  of  Eight 
Songs,"  which  appeared  in  1861,  and  which 
met  with  such  success  that  he  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  literature.  The  cholera 
epidemic  of  1871  carried  off  his  wife  and  four 
children,  and  in  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  the 
bereaved  poet  composed  his  best  work,  writ- 
ing in  that  year  "  The  Bell  of  the  Mail 
Wagon,"  -  The  Railway,"  "The  New  World," 
and  one  of  the  first  Yiddish  dramas,  "  The 
Sale  of  Joseph."  These  brought  him  recog- 
nition as  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  Russian 
Jewry,  and  in  the  period  of  great  productivity 
which  followed  his  poems  rang  with  the  fire 


of  renascent  patriotism.  He  turned  his  at- 
tention to  combating  those  who  wanted  to 
bring  about  the  "  Russification  "  of  the  Jews, 
and  he  was  the  first  advocate  in  Russia  of 
the  colonization  of  Palestine  by  Hebrews. 
So  great  was  his  influence  that  he  became 
persona  non  grata  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  to  escape  imprisonment  emigrated 
to  America  in  1890.  His  concert  tour 
through  the  ghettoes  of  the  larger  I^astern 
cities  of  the  United  States  in  that  year 
was  a  succession  of  triumphs.  He  settled 
in  New  York's  East  Side  and  continued  the 
writing  of  songs-  for  the  inspiration  of  his 
people,  but  he  never  again  reached  the  high 
level  of  excellence  which  he  had  attained 
in  the  poems  written  before  he  left  Russia. 

In  1905  Zunser's  completion  of  half  a 
century  of  literary  activities  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  remarkable  celebration,  M  The 
Zunser  Jubilee,"  in  Cooper  Union,  New 
York  City.  The  few  extracts  of  his  poems 
that  have  been  translated  into  F^nglish  show 
the  rugged,  primitive  strength,  the  almost 
Homeric  power,  that  is  said  to  be  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  best  work.  Twenty 
thousand  Jews,  whose  emotional  natures 
were  evidently  deeply  stirred,  a  few  days 
ago  followed  the  bier  of  this  remarkable 
man  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  East 
Side  as  a  testimonial  of  the  love  and  ven- 
eration in  which  they  held  "  Eliakum  the 
Bard,"  the  singer  of  his  race. 


In  the  illustrated  section  which  this  week  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  as  a  regular  feature 

of  The  Outlook, 

CURRENT  EVENTS  ,.' 
PICTORIALLY  TREATED       thf,re    are  S^phl- 

cally  presented  un- 
der the  title  "  Current  Events  Pictorially 
Treated  "  certain  typical  elements  of  current 
life. 

First  in  order,  if  not  first  in  importance,  is 
an  instance  of  that  athletic  spirit  of  the  day 
which  gives  us  at  least  one  point  of  sympa- 
thetic contact  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
yet  shows  itself  in  distinctively  modern  forms. 
Mr.  Ouimet's  victory  in  golf,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated above,  hung  on  a  ';  put "  on  the  last 
green  in  the  regular  round.  In  the  picture  is 
shown  the  ball  going  straight  to  the  hole  from 
Mr.  Ouimet's  putter. 

Another  sort  of  contest,  but  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  times,  is  that  of  the  Mayoralty 
campaign  in  New  York,  whose  chief  figures 
are  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  illustrations. 
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Mr.  Kline,  Mayor  Gaynors  successor,  a 
Republican,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  from  Brooklyn.  Chosen  as  Vice- 
Chairman,  he  became  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  and,  as  such,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  when 
John  Purroy  Mitchel,  now  the  Fusion  candi- 
date for  Mayor,  resigned  that  office  to  accept 
from  the  President  the  appointment  of  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kline 
is  making  no  marked  changes  in  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor.  His  term,  expiring  the  first 
of  next  January,  is  so  short  as  to  justify  him 
in  acting  conservatively.  Of  Mr.  Mitchel  and 
Mr.  McCall  The  Outlook  has  already  had 
something  to  say,  and  will  say  more  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign.  Further  comment 
on  the  issue  presented  by  these  two  candi- 
dates will  be  found  on  another  page.  Mr. 
Russell,  the  Socialist  candidate,  is  the  type 
of  leader  to  which  the  Socialist  party  is  too 
prone  to  look  when  selecting  a  candidate  for 
office.  He  is  known  as  a  magazine  writer 
who  subordinates  accuracy  of  statement  to 
sensational  effects.  It  is  partly  because  the 
Socialists  of  America,  unlike  the  Socialists  of 
Germany,  are  willing  to  be  represented  by 
such  men  as  Russell,  Seidel,  and  Debs,  that 
they  have  not  attained  in  America  the  posi- 
tion of  respect  and  confidence  that  the  Social- 
ists have  won  in  Germany,  and  even  in  France 
and  England,  and  have  allowed  a  wholly  new 
party,  within  a  short  three  months,  to  more 
than  quadruple  their  votes. 

In  addition  to  these  four  there  has  been 
in  this  unusual  Mayoralty  situation  one  other 
outstanding  figure — that  of  the  late  Mayor, 
William  Jay  Gaynor.  Enigmatical  though  he 
was,  he  was  known  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  not  merely  as  the  Mayor  but  as  a 
personality.  The  picture  of  his  funeral, 
shown  in  this  number  of  The  Outlook,  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  people  who  in  masses  turned 
out  in  the  drizzling  rain  to  watch  the  funeral 
train  pass  by. 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  com- 
panions in  Arizona,  of  Madame  de  la  Ruelle, 
and  of  the  Bird  Masque,  each  illustrative  of 
a  phase  of  life  characteristic  of  the  times, 
relate  to  articles  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Of  the  scientists  whose  portraits  are  given 
together  on  one  page,  there  is  reference 
elsewhere  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  to  the 
Prince  of  Monaco.  Madame  Curie,  whose 
portrait  also  appears  because  of  the  special 
prominence  afforded  her  in  Sir  Oliver's 
address  as  President  of  the  British  Associa- 


tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  joined 
with  her  husband  in  the  discovery  of  radium, 
which  has  resulted  not  only  in  radical  changes 
in  scientific  theories,  but  also  in  practical 
benefit  to  humanity. 

In  "Punch's"  cartoon,  on  the  present 
situation  in  Mexico,  Americans  are  given  a 
chance  to  see  their  country  as  at  least  some 
people  in  other  countries  see  it. 


TAMMANY  VERSUS  THE 
PEOPLE 

If  organizations  were  judged  by  their 
deeds,  as  individual  men  are,  and  according 
to  the  moral  standards  by  which  individual 
men  are  measured,  Tammany  Hall  would  not 
have  had  its  history  of  power.  Our  readers 
need  only  to  refer  to  the  article  by  Mr. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler  in  The  Outlook  for  Sep- 
tember 13  to  ascertain  what  the  character  of 
that  organization  has  been.  In  a  letter  printed 
on  another  page,  Mr.  Verplanck  raises  the 
objection  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  article  that  it 
does  not  fairly  represent  Tammany  ;  and 
he  asks  :  "If  Tammany  were  such  a  body 
as  Mr.  Wheeler  paints  it,  would  New  York 
have  tolerated  it  all  these  years  ?"  The 
fact  is  that  New  York  has  tolerated  it  at 
times  when  it  was  even  more  obviously  corrupt 
and  arrogant  than  at  present.  The  reason 
is  found  in  the  fact  we  have  suggested  :  that 
organizations  are  not — as  they  ought  to  be — 
held  accountable  as  individuals  are. 

Another  side  of  this  truth  is  that  men  are 
willing  to  do  jointly  what  they  would  never 
dream  of  doing  individually.  A  board  of 
directors  will  insist  on  methods  of  business 
which  individual  members  of  those  boards 
would  not  for  a  moment  follow. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  Tammany  mayors  have  not 
been  as  bad  as  Tammany  itself  ;  and  of  the 
fact  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  worst 
state  Tammany  has  had  members  who  have, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  been  "  men 
of  high  principles  and  agreeable  and  profit- 
able companions." 

To  attack  Tammany  and  condemn  it 
roundly  as  a  disgrace  to  American  politics, 
a  corrupter  of  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and 
the  most  hostile  influence  to  civil  liberty  to"  be 
found  in  any  self-governing  people,  is  not  to 
attack  and  denounce  every  member  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  Conversely,  no  amount  of  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  Society  of  Tammany 
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has  afforded  relief  to  indigent  members,  that 
it  has  included  in  its  membership  men  of 
good  repute,  and  that  it  has  even  at  times 
advocated  measures  or  policies  of  popular 
benefit,  throws  any  light  upon  the  real  char- 
acter and  influence  of  Tammany  Hall  as  a 
political  organization. 

The  issue  in  New  York  City  to-day  has 
become  clearly  an  issue  between  Tammany 
Hall  and  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  very  fact 
that  citizens  of  New  York,  without  regard  to 
party  politics,  and  against  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  strongest  prejudices  that  some- 
times govern  human  conduct,  have  joined 
against  Tammany  as  a  common  enemy,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  moral  judgment  on  that  organ- 
ization. Nothing  but  a  moral  judgment  would 
so  unite  the  diverse  elements  that  are  in  the 
Fusion  movement. 

The  issue  in  New  York  is  therefore  not  one 
of  personalities.  The  question  whether  Mr. 
Mitchel,  the  Fusion  candidate,  or  Mr.  McCall. 
the  Tammany  candidate,  is  the  more  experi- 
enced administrator  is  a  minor  question. 

Happily  in  this  instance  it  is  the  Fusion 
candidate  who  has  the  greater  experience  in 
the  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  Mr. 
McCall,  the  Tammany  candidate,  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge  until  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Public  Service 
Commissions.  Mr.  Mitchel,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  in  turn  Commissioner  of 
Accounts,  in  which  capacity  he  was  con- 
stantly investigating  the  administrative  work 
of  the  city  departments ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  with  a  seat  in  the  chief 
governing  body  of  the  city,  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment ;  Acting  Mayor 
for  a  time,  during  which  he  gave  evidence 
of  his  executive  ability  in  "  cleaning  up " 
Coney  Island ;  and  now  is  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
most  important  administrative  offices  in  the 
Federal  service. 

But  apart  from  and  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant than  this  comparison  of  personal  ability 
ana  experience  is  the  consideration  of  what 
these  two  men  represent.  One,  Mr.  McCall, 
represents  the  organization  which  has  been 
responsible  for  every  era  of  corrupt  rule  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  Tammany  Hall  is  not 
only  the  organization  of  Tweed  and  Fernando 
Wood  and  "  Honest"  John  Kelly,  but  the 
organization  of  Devery,  Van  VVyck,  Croker, 
and  Murphy.  This  is  the  Tammany  whose 
candidate  Mr.  McCall  is.  The  other  candi- 
date, Mr.  Mitchel;  represents  the  whole  body 


of  those  who  are  in  revolt  against  that  organ- 
ization of  oligarchs. 

Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  truth  aboul 
Tammany  Hall  does  not  need  to  sit  back  in 
his  arm-chair  and  think  over  the  respectable 
names  that  may  be  included  in  its  roster. 
Let  him  ask  those  who  have  been  fighting 
against  the  tenement-house  evil  in  New  York, 
against  the  perpetuation  of  those  dark  cells 
which  have  stunted  little  children  by  denying 
them  light  and  air,  and  have  infected  with 
tuberculosis  those  who  had  nowhere  else  to 
live.  Let  him  ask  from  what  organization 
have  come  the  proposals  to  weaken  the  tene- 
ment-house law  in  order  that  there  may  be 
less  air  and  less  light  and  less  decent  condi- 
tions for  the  people,  and  more  money  for  a 
favored  few.  Let  him  ask  this  of  such  men 
as  Jacob  Riis.  Whoever  wants  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  Tammany,  let  him  ask  those 
who  have  been  fighting  corruption  in  the 
Police  Department.  Let  him  ask  them 
where  the  center  and  source  of  that  corrup- 
tion is  to  be  found.  Let  him  ask  with  what 
society  are  those  affiliated  who  get  the 
money  that  goes  "  higher  up."  Let  him  ask 
those  who  have  been  trying  to  secure  direct 
primaries  in  the  State  what  organization  has 
been  the  most  skillful,  adroit,  dogged  foe  of 
every  plan  really  to  give  the  people  power 
to  control  the  nominations  for  public  office. 
Let  him  ask  those  who  have  been  working 
for  real  "  home  rule  "  in  the  cities  of  the 
State  from  what  single  local  political  organi- 
zation measures  inimical  to  real  home  rule 
have  most  often  emanated.  So  let  him 
ask  those  who  have  sought  to  ferret  out 
graft,  to  promote  efficiency,  to  project  the 
public  interest  against  exploitation,  to  free 
the  city  from  the  incubus  of  laws  passed  to 
protect  private  privilege  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  of  the  city,  to  restrict  the  activities 
of  gunmen  and  extend  the  wholesome  activi- 
ties of  playing  children,  to  make  the  streets 
of  the  city  cleaner  and  safer — let  him  ask 
them  in  what  society  they  would  look  to  find 
the  source  of  the  most  persistent  opposition. 

One  need  only  to  ask  such  questions  of 
those  who  know  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
Tammany  is  fighting  on  one  side  and  the  rest  of 
the  city  is  arrayed  against  it  on  the  other.  The 
struggle  in  New  York,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
many  American  cities,  is  one  that  concerns 
common  honesty.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
fact  that  too  long  have  we  in  America  had  to 
postpone  the  public  debate  over  great  ques- 
tions of  municipal  policy  because  such  organi- 
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zations  as  Tammany  Hall  have  forced  the 
people  to  fight  over  questions  of  sheer  ineffi- 
ciency, cupidity,  and  corruption. 


SIR  OLIVER  LODGE  ON  THE 
UNSEEN  WORLD 

The  New  York  "  Times,"  in  its  Sunday 
supplement  for  September  14,  published  in 
full  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  presidential  address 
delivered  the  week  previous  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
It  is  much  more  than  a  confession  of  his  faith 
in  immortality  and  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  that  faith  is  based.  It  is  a  scien- 
tist's definition  of  the  domain  of  science. 
Any  statement  of  the  substance  of  this  ad- 
dress in  two  or  three  columns  must  be  inade 
quate ;  we  hope  not  to  make  it  unjust. 

Science  has  to  do  with  the  laws  of  the 
material  universe :  Thus,  physiology  deals  with 
the  physical  and  chemical  processes  of  animal 
life.  But  to  say  that  these  processes  are 
caused  by  vital  force  is  essentially  unscientific, 
for  science  knows  nothing  of  this  "  undefined 
vital  force."  "  It  is  a  true  instinct  which 
resents  the  mediaeval  practice  of  introducing 
spiritual  and  unknown  causes  into  working 
science,  ...  as  when  anything  is  called  an 
act  of  God,  and  when  no  more  is  said.  The 
occurrence  is  left  unexplained.  As  an  ulti- 
mate statement  such  a  phrase  may  be  not 
only  true  but  universal  in  its  application. 
But  there  are  always  proximate  explanations 
which  may  be  looked  for  and  discovered  with 
patience.  ...  No  ultimate  explanation  is 
ever  attained  by  science  ;  proximate  explana- 
tions only.  They  are  what  it  exists  for,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  scientific  men  to  seek  them." 

"  A  living  thing  obeys  the  laws  of  physics, 
like  everything  else ;  but  undoubtedly  it 
initiates  processes  and  produces  results  that 
without  it  could  not  have  occurred.  .  .  .  The 
behavior  of  a  ship  firing  shot  and  shell  is 
applicable  in  terms  of  energy,  but  the  dis- 
crimination which  it  exercises  between  friend 
and  foe  is  not  so  applicable."  "  No  mathe- 
matician could  calculate  the  orbit  of  a  com- 
mon house-fly."  "  Life  introduces  some- 
thing incalculable  and  purposeful  amid  the 
laws  of  physics ;  it  then  distinctly  supple- 
ments those  laws,  though  it  leaves  them  other- 
wise precisely  as  they  were  and  obeys  them 
all.  .  .  .  Many  laboratory  conversions  take 
place  under  the  guidance  of.  life,  and  but  for 
the  experimenter  vyould  not  have  occurred. " 


The  scientist  says,  "  I  detect  nothing  in 
the  organism  but  the  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics."  Naturally.  That  is  what  he  is  after. 
But  life  itself — life  and  mind  and  conscious 
ness  he  is  not  studying.  •'  Materialism  is 
appropriate  to  the  material  world ;  not  as  a 
philosophy,  but  as  a  working  creed.  .  .  . 
Everything  beyond  that  belongs  to  another 
region  and  must  be  reached  by  other 
methods."  Scientists  "can  formulate  our 
processes  of  digestion  and  the  material  con- 
comitants of  willing,  of  sensation,  of  think- 
ing ;  but  the  hidden  guiding  entities  they  do 
not  touch."  "  If  any  philosopher  tells  you 
that  you  do  not  exist,  or  that  the  external 
world  does  not  exist,  or  that  you  are  an 
automaton  without  free  will,  that  all  your 
actions  are  determined  by  outside  causes,  and 
that  you  are  not  responsible — or  that  a  body 
cannot  move  out  of  its  place,  or  that  Achilles 
cannot  catch  a  tortoise — then  in  all  these 
cases  appeal  must  be  made  to  twelve  average 
men,  unsophisticated  by  special  studies.  .  .  . 
The  process  of  seeing  the  plain  man  does  not 
understand ;  he  does  not  recognize  that  it 
is  a  method  of  ethereal  telegraphy  ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  ether  and  its  ripples,  nor  of  the 
retina  and  -its  rods  and  cones,  nor  of  brain 
and  nerve  processes ;  but  he  sees  and  he 
hears  and  he  touches,  and  he  wills  and  he 
thinks  and  is  conscious.  This  is  not  an 
appeal  to  the  mob  as  against  the  philosopher  ; 
it  is  the  appeal  to  the  experience  of  untold 
ages  as  against  the  studies  of  a  generation." 

We  do  not  see  life  and  mind.  They  are 
not  detected  in  the  laboratory.  But  we  can 
detect  the  guidance  by  mind  of  purely  mate- 
rial processes  carried  on  by  purely  material 
forces : 

Suppose  an  outside  observer  could  see  all  the 
events  occurring  in  the  world,  save  only  that 
he  could  not  see  animals  or  men.  He  would 
describe  what  he  saw  much  as  we  have  to 
describe  the  activities  initiated  by  life.  If  he 
looked  at  the  Firth  of  Forth,  for'  instance,  he 
would  see  piers  arising  in  the  water,  beginning 
to  sprout,  reaching  across  in  strange  manner 
till  they  actually  join  or  are  joined  by  pieces 
attracted  up  from  below  to  complete  the  circuit 
(a  solid  circuit  round  the  current).  He  would 
see  a  sort  of  bridge  or  filament  thus  constructed 
from  one  shore  to  the  other,  and  across  this 
bridge  insect-like  things  are  crawling  and  re- 
turning for  no  very  obvious  reason. 

Parallel  to  this  description  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  of  bridge-building  directed  by  the  mind 
of  man  is  Professor  Huxley's  famous  descrip- 
tion, of  the  growth  of  a  salamander  or  newt 
from:,  the  egg,  closing  with  the  statement. 
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that,  "  after  watching  the  process  hour  by 
hour,  one  is  almost  possessed  by  the  notion 
that  some  more  subtle  aid  to  vision  than  an 
achromatic  would  show  the  hidden  artist,  with 
his  plan  before  him,  striving  with  skillful 
manipulation  to  perfect  his  work." 

Why  almost  ?  Why  not  frankly  accept  the  no- 
tion of  artist  and  design,  and  regard  it  as  well 
established  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  others  ? 

Life,  then — this  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  conduct  us — is  more 
than  the  forces  which  it  employs.  "  Our 
studies  do  not  exhaust  the  universe  ;  and  if 
we  dogmatize  in  a  negative  direction,  and 
say  that  we  can  reduce  everything  to  physics 
and  chemistry,  we  gibbet  ourselves  as  ludi- 
crously narrow  pedants,  and  are  falling  far 
short  of  the  richness  and  fullness  of  our 
natural  birthright."  This  much  is  clear. 
Materialism  neither  explains  the  phenomena 
of  nature  as  we  observe  them  nor  the  phenom- 
ena of  consciousness  as  we  experience  them. 
It  only  explains  the  tools  which  life  and  mind 
use.  The  fact  that  science  cannot  enter 
this  invisible  domain  affords  no  reason  for 
denying  its  existence.  "  To  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  region  because  we  have 
no  sense  organ  for  its  appreciation,  or  because 
(like  the  ether)  it  is  too  uniformly  omnipresent 
for  our  ken,  is  to  wrest  our  advantages  and 
privileges  from  their  proper  use  and  apply 
them  to  our  own  misdirection."  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  however,  believes  that  this  "  psychic 
region  "  can  be  studied  and  brought  under 
law.  "  Allow  us,  anyhow,  to  make  the  attempt. 
Give  us  a  fair  field.  Let  those  who  prefer 
the  materialistic  hypothesis  by  all  means 
develop  their  thesis  as  far  as  they  can  ;  but 
let  us  try  what  we  can  do  in  the  psychic  field 
and  see  which  wins.  Our  methods  are  really 
the  same  as  theirs — the  subject  matter  differs. 
Neither  should  abuse  the  other  for  making 
the  attempt." 

This  is  eminently  fair.  The  spirit  which 
assumes  that  there  is  no  spiritual  existence 
beyond  and  above  the  material  and  scoffs  at 
all  attempts  to  investigate  the  question,  is  not 
a  scientific  spirit.  Such  dogmatism  is  quite 
as  unscientific  in  a  professed  scientist  as  in  a 
professed  theologian.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  adds 
his  own  personal  conviction  that  enough  has 
already  been  established  by  psychic  investi- 
gations "  to  convince  me  that  memory  and 
affection  are  not  limited  to  that  association 
with  matter  by  which  alone  they  can  mani- 
fest themselves  here  and  now,  and  that  per- 
sonality persists  beyond  bodily  death." 


We  have  only  to  add  to  this  condensed 
report  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  remarkable 
address  that  it  comes  as  a  re-enforcement 
of  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  James,  Bergson, 
Eucken,  and  Boutroux,  from  a  scientist  of 
acknowledged  standing ;  one  who  has  been 
knighted  for  his  scientific  attainments,  who 
has  been  successively  elected  to  scientific 
chairs  in  three  British  colleges,  is  now  the 
Principal  of  a  British  university — the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham — and  is  the  President 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  which  stands  second  only  to 
the  older  Royal  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Natural  Knowledge. 


THI{  YOUNG  WORLD 

One  sometimes  hears  the  phrase,  "  He  is 
beginning  to  take  the  old  man's  view  of 
things."  It  is  not  a  pleasant  phrase  ;  but  it 
stands  for  a  fact  in  the  lives  of  many  people. 
What  is  the  old  man's  view  ?  It  is  the  view 
of  one  who  has  ceased  to  grow,  whose  ideas 
have  all  crystallized,  the  sutures  of  whose 
brain,  so  to  speak,  have  closed,  who  is  no 
longer  accessible  to  the  teaching  of  new 
experience.  There  are  old  men  and  women 
of  whom  this  is  never  true.  The  physicians 
say  that  old  age  is  not  a  matter  of  years,  but 
of  the  condition  of  the  arteries  ;  that  a  man 
may  be  old  at  forty  or  young  at  eighty. 
Age  is  largely  a  matter  of  loss  of  interest ; 
of  the  closing  of  the  mind.  This  may  take 
place  very  early  in  life.  There  are  men  who 
in  their  youth  are  so  old  that  their  emotions 
no  longer  respond  to  any  appeal  from  with- 
out ;  for  them  the  morning  has  already  passed 
into  noonday.  When  Dumas  the  elder  was 
asked  how  he  grew  old  so  gracefully,  he 
made  the  memorable  reply,  "  Madame.  I  give 
all  my  time  to  it." 

Now  time  is  really  duration  made  significant 
by  experierfce.  Some  men  live  in  duration 
only  :  they  do  not  attain  the  dignity  of  living 
in  time.  A  man  who  can  give  all  his  time 
to  growing  old  will  not  grow  old.  That  is 
to  say,  life  will  never  lose  its  interest  be- 
cause experiences  will  never  cease  to  touch 
him  ;  because  the  wonderful  procession  of 
things  will  always  be  passing  in  front  of 
him.  and  he  will  stand  at  the  window  with 
unabated  curiosity  until  his  eyes  are  closed 
by  what  we  in  our  ignorance  call  death. 

The  wise  Goethe,  who  saw  so  mar:y  things 
clearly,  said,  11  Youth  develops  itself  anew  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  youth  ;"  and 
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this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  keeping  young. 
Life  is  not  a  matter  of  accumulated  invest- 
ments ;  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  dividends.  He 
who  accumulates  a  great  amount  of  experi- 
ence and  then  attempts  to  retire  from  the 
business  of  living  finds  himself  impoverished. 
It  is  only  by  being  actively  engaged  in  living 
that  we  live.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
man's  hands  shall  always  be  busy,  or  that  a 
woman's  feet  shall  always  be  running  on 
errands  of  practical  efficiency  ;  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  mind  shall  be  kept  open,  the 
sympathies  kept  fresh,  the  heart  sensitive 
to  all  the  appeal  which  humanity  always 
makes  to  those  who  can  listen.  The  old  lady 
who  picked  out  material  for  a  gown  light 
blue  in  color  and  received  the  suggestion 
from  the  saleswoman  that  black  or  brown 
would  be  more  becoming  to  an  old  person, 
and  who  instantly  responded,  "  Certainly,  I 
never  shall  wear  anything  else  when  1  am 
old.''  was  better  than  a  philosopher  :  she  was 
a  growing  human  being.  She  had  kept  the 
fountain  in  her  nature  flowing ;  and  it  is  the 
overflow  of  this  fountain  which  keeps  life 


fresh  and  fertile.  When  that  fountain  is 
sealed,  the  whole  earth  goes  barren.  ( )ld 
age  is  far  more  a  matter  of  choice  than  most 
people  realize.  Setting  aside  those  infirmities 
which  sometimes  disable,  growing  old  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit.  It  involves  more 
or  less  restriction  of  bodily  activity,  more  or 
less  diminution  of  bodily  energy ;  it  may 
involve  diminished  vigor  of  mental  action ; 
but  it  need  not  involve  decline  of  the  vitality 
and  joy  of  the  intellectual  life.  Even  when 
Emerson's  memory  became  uncertain,  and 
his  mind  became  in  that  sense  clouded,  his 
thoughts  were  as  beautiful  and  as  character- 
istic as  they  had  been  in  his  youth.  The 
machinery  was  somewhat  impaired,  but  the 
quality,  the  immortal  freshness  of  the  man, 
remained  untouched.  To  keep  young  one 
must  associate  with  youth ;  and  youth  is 
expressed,  not  merely  in  people,  but  in  ideas, 
in  interests,  in  occupations.  There  is  youth 
in  a  collection  of  books,  in  a  garden,  in 
nature,  in  friendship.  The  whole  world  is 
charged  with  youth ;  old  age,  like  death,  is 
merely  incidental. 


A  PRINCE-SCIENTIST 


THE  Prince  of  Monaco,  whose  portrait  is 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has 
lately  visited  this  country  on  his  sea- 
going steam  yacht  Hirondelle.  Monaco  is  the 
smallest  principality  of  independent  sover- 
eignty in  Europe.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
eight  square  miles,  and  the  Prince  is  an  abso- 
lute ruler,  as  there  is  no  parliament,  the 
Prince  simply  being  advised  by  a  small 
Council  of  State,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  himself. 

In  the  popular  mind  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
is  associated,  of  course,  with  Monte  Carlo, 
which  is  situated  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  principality,  and  few  people  think  of  him 
in  connection  with  hard  and  long-continued 
scientific  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, he  is  primarily  an  investigating  naturalist. 
The  income  of  the  principality  out  of  which 
the  total  expenses  of  the  government  are 
paid,  including  those  of  its  religious  and 
charitable  activities,- is  derived  from  a  conces- 
sion to  a  gaming  resort  granted  fifty  years 
ago  The  moral  scruples  which  most  Amer- 
icans would  feel  about  deriving  the  income 
of  a  country  from  such  a  source  are  quite 
apart  from  one's  judgment  as  to  such  scien- 


tific work  as  the  Prince  is  doing.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  standards  have 
changed  even  in  this  country  the  facts  are 
worth  remembering  that  at  least  one  dormi- 
tory in  Harvard  was  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  means  of  a  lottery,  and  that  Union 
College  received  a  large  part  of  its  original 
endowment  from  a  lottery  ;  and  these  facts,  of 
course,  do  not,  and  ought  not  to,  prevent 
any  one  from  profiting  by  the  education  that 
Union  and  Harvard  afford.  It  is  in  fact 
only  comparatively  recently  that  the  United 
States  succeeded  in  putting  on  the  lottery  the 
stamp  of  illegality.  Few  scientific  men  have 
done  more  work  in  a  single  field  than  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  has  done  in  exploring  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Publications  in  English 
have  given  too  little  attention  to  his  work,  but 
he  has  already  published  in  French  thirty  or 
forty  large,  beautifully  illustrated  folio  vol- 
umes embodying  the  results  of  many  years 
of  work  in  the  deep  sea.  The  material 
which  he  is  accumulating  in  his  deep-sea 
dredging  and  exploration  is  likely  to  be  stud- 
ied and  discussed  by  scientific  men  of  all 
countries  scores  of  years  after  he  is  dead. 
His  investigations  have  raised  scientific 
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problems  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
Take,  for  example,  the  single  fact  that  fish 
brought  up  in  a  closed  dredge  from  depths  of 
two  or  three  miles  have  perfect,  well-devel- 
oped, and  evidently  useful  eyes.  Light  never 
reaches  those  depths.  Indeed,  there  is  not 
light  enough  to  affect  a  photographic  plate  at 
one-fifth  that  distance  below  the  surface.  The 
bottom  of  the  ocean  is  an  abyss  of  darkness. 
Of  what  use  are  the  eyes,  and  how  did 
they  come  into  existence  in  such  an  environ- 
ment ? 

The  Prince's  investigations  furnish  a  pos- 
sible answer  to  this  question,  but  the  answer 
raises  other  questions  of  even  greater  diffi- 
culty. He  finds  that  fish  whose  natural  habitat 
seems  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  a 
depth  of  two  miles  come  up  at  times  to  the 
surface,  or  near  it,  where  their  eyes  are  use- 
ful. The  question  is  at  once  raised,  How  are 
they  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  enormous 
change  in  pressure  ?  At  the  bottom  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  approximately  800  atmos- 
pheres, or  1,200  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Near  the  surface  where  the  fish  come  and 
where  their  eyes  are  useful  it  is  approxi- 
mately three  atmospheres,  or  45  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  How  can  the  fish  that 
is  normally  accustomed  to  a  pressure  of 
1,200  pounds  to  the  square  inch  adjust  him- 
self in  a  few  hours  to  a  pressure  of  only 
45  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ?  And  yet 
he  certainly  does  so,  because  those  same 
bottom-fish,  living  normally  at  a  depth  of  two 
miles,  are  taken  at  certain  definite  and  as- 
certainable times  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  problem.  The  deep-sea  fish 
come  near  the  surface  only  at  night,  making 
a  vertical  migration  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet 
back  and  forth  presumably  every  day.  The 
Prince  says  that  if  a  net  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
1,200  feet  you  can  never  catch  these  bottom- 
fish  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night  with  the 
same  net  and  at  the  same  depth  you  do  get 
them.  Why  do  they  make  this  vertical  migra- 
tion, and  why  do  they  come  near  the  surface 
only  at  night,  returning  to  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  in  the  daytime  ?  The  Prince's  con- 
jectural explanation  is  this :  These  fish  are 
all  light-bearers — that  is,  they  have  organs  for 
producing  what  we  call  the  light  of  phos- 
phorescence. Some  of  these  organs  are  of 
great  perfection,  having  even  reflectors  and 
apparatus  for  producing,  extinguishing,  and 
changing  the  color  of  the.  lights  at  the  will  of 


the  fish.  The  purpose  of  the  illumination  is 
supposed  to  be  the  attraction  of  prey. 

One  fish,  which  the  Prince  showed  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Outlook  staff  and  which  was  pre 
served  in  a  glass  jar,  had  a  long,  slender,  rod- 
like proboscis  projecting  from  the  upper  jaw, 
with  a  lantern  at  the  end  of  it  just  in  front  of 
ihe  mouth.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
was  obvious.  Another,  an  eel-like  fish,  had 
two  rows  of  red  lights  along  its  sides,  with 
contrivances  for  extinguishing  any  or  all  of 
them  at  will.  These  the  Prince  described  as 
l*  winking  lights." 

His  theory  is  that  these  illuminated  fish 
live  normally  at  the  bottom,  but  come  up 
to  the  surface  only  to  seek  their  food.  They 
rise  only  at  night  because  the  lantern  with 
which  they  lure  their  prey  becomes  visible  and 
attractive  only  in  semi-darkness.  If  this  be 
true  (the  Prince  gives  it  only  as  plausible 
conjecture),  the  question  presents  itself, 
How  do  these  fish,  living  normally  in  total 
darkness  a  mile  or  two  below  the  surface, 
know  when  day  ends  and  night  comes  ? 
Are  there  "  ultra "  rays  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, to  us  invisible,  which  penetrate  the 
water  to  a  great  depth,  or  has  the  fish  some 
means  of  measuring  time  so  that  he  can  come 
up  at  regular  nightly  intervals  ? 

These  and  many  other  questions  raised  by 
the  Prince's  research  are  at  present  unan- 
swerable ;  but  they  may  involve  natural  laws 
of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant — laws  which 
might  perhaps  be  made  to  serve  practical  and 
useful  purposes  in  the  terrestrial  environment 
of  man. 

A  reader  of  The  Outlook  who  has  met 
the  Prince  during  his  present  visit  and  dis- 
cussed some  of  these  scientific  problems 
with  him  describes  his  personality  in  a  letter, 
as  follows :  "I  find  him  to  be  an  agreeable, 
cultivated  man  about  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
with  a  strong  but  plain  face,  and  the  simple, 
unostentatious  behavior  of  a  scholar  or  scien- 
tific man,  who  has  had  cosmopolitan  experi- 
ence, but  who  shows  no  consciousness  what- 
ever of  his  wealth  or  position,  and  no  signs 
of  belonging  to  any  particular  nationality. 
He  speaks  English  perfectly,  as  well  as  three 
or  four  other  languages,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult at  first  sight  to  place  him  with  certainty 
in  any  European  group.  He  might  be  a 
Frenchman,  a  German,  or  an  Englishman  ; 
but  one  would  not  take  him  for  a  ruler*  in  any 
country,  on  account  of  his  democratic  sim- 
plicity and  ;his  complete  lack  of  egotism  and 
self-consciousness. " 
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A  CRITICAL  SHOT  BY  THE  NEW  GOLF  CHAMPION 

Francis  Ouimet,  amateur  golf  player,  whose  recent  victory,  described  in  this  number  of  The  Outlook,  over  Vardon  and  Ray,  the 
British  professionals,  made  him  open  golf  champion  of  America 
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THE  MAYORALTY  SITUATION  IN  NEW  YORK 
The  Outlook  discusses  the  New  York  City  political  contest  this  week 
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MAYOR  GAYNOR'S  FUNERAL 

The  procession  leaving  the  City  Hall  and  turning  into  Broadway  on  its  way  to  Trinity  Church 
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A  HALT  WITH  THE  PACK  TRAIN 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN  ARIZONA 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  article  describing  his  recent  hunting  trip  will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
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ALICE  GEUBEL  BE  LA  RUELLE 

A  distinguished  woman  lawyer  of  Fiance,  whose  article  on  "  La  Femine  An  ivee  "  will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 


JOSEPH  LINDON  SMITH  AS  QUERCUS  THE  FAUN  AND  PERCY  MACKAYE  AS  ALWYN  THE  POET 

THE  BIRD  MASQUE  AT  MERIDEN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Described  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 


MME.  MARIE  CURIE 


President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Introduo  d  by  Sir  Oliver  I.odare  at  the  r<  pant  meeting;  of  the  Rrit- 

Science  Lh  Association  as  "  the  sreatesi  wo  nan  of  science  of  all  times  " 


THE  PRINCE  OF  MONACO  (AT  THE  LEKT)  IX  HIS  LABORATORY 
An  account  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  his  work  appears  on  another  page 


PROMINENT  EUROPEAN  SCIENTISTS 
Who  are  at  present  attracting  special  attention 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

From  London  "  Punch" 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.   "  If  you  don't  take  care,  I  shall  have  to  treat  you  the  same  way  as  Europe 

treats  the  Turk." 
Mexico.    "  And  how's  that  ?" 

President  Woodrow  Wilson.   "  Well,  I  shall  have  to— to  go  on  wagging  my  finger  at  you." 


A  COUGAR  HUNT  ON  THE  RIM  OF  THE 

GRAND  CANYON 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  about  his  Arizona  experie?ices  last  summer. 
It  will  be  followed  in  the  next  two  issues  of  The  Outlook  by  articles  entitled  "  Across  the  Navajo 
Desert  "  and  "  The  Hopi  Snake  Dance."  Two  pictures  illustrating  the  present  article  will  be 
found  in  this  issue,  in  the  department  " Current  Events  Pictorially  rTreated.'', — Tun  Editors. 


ON  July  14,  1913,  our  party  gathered 
at  the  comfortable  El  Tovar  Hotel, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  and  therefore  overlooking  the 
most  wonderful  scenery  in  the  world.  The 
moon  was  full.  Dim,  vast,  mysterious,  the 
canyon  lay  in  the  shimmering  radiance.  To 
all  else  that  is  strange  and  beautiful  in  nature 
the  canyon  stands  as  Karnak  and  Baalbec, 
seen  by  moonlight,  stand  to  all  other  ruined 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  bygone  ages. 

With  me  were  my  two  younger  sons,  aged 
nineteen  and  fifteen  respectively,  and  a  cousin 
of  theirs  aged  twenty.  The  cousin  had  driven 
our  horses,  and  what  outfit  we  did  not  our- 
selves carry,  from  southern  Arizona  to  the 
north  side  of  the  canyon,  and  had  then  crossed 
the  canyon  to  meet  us.  The  youngest  one  of 
the  three  had  not  before  been  on  such  a  trip 
as  that  we  intended  to  take  ;  but  the  two 
elder  boys,  for  their  good  fortune,  had  for- 
merly been  at  the  Evans  School  in  Mesa,  Ari- 
zona, and  among  the  by-products  of  their 
education  was  a  practical  and  working  famil- 
iarity with  ranch  life  and  with  traveling 
through  the  desert  and  on  the  mountains. 
Jesse  Cummings,  of  Mesa,  was  along  to  act 
as  cook,  packer,  and  horse-wrangler,  helped 
in  all  three  branches  by  the  two  elder  boys  ; 
he  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  a  better 
man  for  our  trip  and  a  stancher  friend  could 
not  have  been  found. 

On  the  15th  we  went  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon.  There  we  were  to  have  been 
met  by  our  outfit  with  two  men  whom  we 
had  engaged  ;  but  they  never  turned  up,  and 
we  should  have  been  in  a  bad  way  had  not 
Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the  Bar  Z  Cattle  Com- 
pany, come  down  the  trail  behind  us,  while 
the  foreman  of  the  Bar  Z,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
appeared  to  meet  him,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rushing,  muddy  torrent  of  the  Colo- 
rado. Mansfield  worked  us  across  on  the 
trolley  which  spans  the  river  ;  and  then  we 
joined  in  and  worked  Stevenson,  and  some 
friends  he  had  with  him,  across.     Among  us 


all  we  had  food  enough  for  dinner  and  for 
a  light  breakfast,  and  we  had  our  bedding. 
With  characteristic  cattleman's  generosity,  our 
new  friends  turned  over  to  us  two  pack- 
mules,  which  could  carry  our.  bedding  and 
the  like,  and  two  spare  saddle-horses — both 
the  mules  and  the  spare  saddle-horses  hav- 
ing been  brought  down  by  Mansfield  because 
of  a  lucky  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  men 
he  was  to  meet. 

Mansfield  was  a  representative  of  the  best 
type  of  old-style  ranch  foreman.  It  is  a  hard 
climb  out  of  the  canyon  on  the  north  side,  and 
Mansfield  was  bound  that  we  should  have  an 
early  start.  He  was  up  at  half-past  one  in  the 
morning  ;  we  breakfasted  on  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  mush  ;  packed  the  mules  and  saddled 
the  horses  ;  and  then  in  the  sultry  darkness, 
which  in  spite  of  the  moon  filled  the  bottom 
of  the  stupendous  gorge,  we  started  up  the 
Bright  Angel  trail.  Cummings  and  the  two 
elder  boys  walked;  the  .rest  of  us  were  on 
horseback.  The  trail  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  rapid  brook,  and  for  rods  at  a  time  went 
up  its  boulder-filled  bed  ;  groping  and  stum- 
bling, we  made  our  blind  way  along  it ;  and 
over  an  hour  passed  before  the  first  grayness 
of  the  dawn  faintly  lighted  our  footsteps. 

At  last  we  left  the  stream  bed,  and  the 
trail  climbed  the  sheer  slopes  and  zigzagged 
upwards  through  the  breaks  in  the  cliff  walls. 
At  one  place  the  Bar  Z  men  showed  us 
where  one  of  their  pack  animals  had  lost  his 
footing  and  fallen  down  the  mountain  side  a 
year  previously.  It  was  eight  hours  before 
we  topped  the  rim  and  came  out  on  the 
high,  wooded,  broken  plateau  which  at  this 
part  of  its  course  forms  the  northern  barrier 
of  the  deep-sunk  Colorado  River.  Three  or 
four  miles  farther  on  we  found  the  men  who 
were  to  have  met  us  ;  they  were  two  days 
behindhand,  so  we  told  them  we  would  not 
need  them,  and  reclaimed  what  horses,  pro- 
visions, and  other  outfit  were  ours.  With 
Cummings  and  the  two  elder  boys  we  were 
quite  competent  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
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under  all  circumstances,  and  extra  men,  tents, 
and  provisions  merely  represented  a  slight, 
and  dispensable,  increase  in  convenience  and 
comfort. 

As  it  turned  out,  there  was  no  loss  even  of 
comfort.  We  went  straight  to  the  cabin  of 
the  game  warden,  Uncle  Jim  Owens ;  and 
he  instantly  accepted  us  as  his  guests,  treated 
us  as  such,  and  accompanied  us  throughout 
our  fortnight's  stay  north  of  the  river.  A 
kinder  host  and  better  companion  in  a  wild 
country  could  not  be  found.  Through  him 
we  hired  a  very  good  fellow,  a  mining  pros- 
pector, who  stayed  with  us  until  we  crossed  the 
Colorado  at  Lee's  Ferry.  He  was  originally 
a  New  York  State  man,  who  had  grown  up  in 
Montana,  and  had  prospected  through  the 
mountains  from  the  Athabaska  River  to  the 
Mexican  boundary.  Uncle  Jim  was  a  Texan, 
born  at  San  Antonio,  and  raised  in  the  Pan- 
handle, on  the  Goodnight  ranch.  In  his 
youth  he  had  seen  the  thronging  myriads  of 
bison,  and  taken  part  in  the  rough  life  of  the 
border,  the  life  of  the  cowmen,  the  buffalo 
hunters,  and  the  Indian  fighters.  He  was 
by  instinct  a  man  of  the  right  kind  in  all 
relations ;  and  he  nearly  hailed  with  delight 
the  growth  of  the  movement  among  our 
people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  senseless  and 
wanton  destruction  of  our  wild  life.  Together 
with  his — and  my — friend  Buffalo  Jones,  he 
had  worked  for  the  preservation  of  the  scat- 
tered bands  of  bison  ;  he  was  keenly  inter- 
ested not  only  in  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  but  in  the  preservation  of  the  game. 
He  had  been  two  years  buffalo  warden  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Then  he  had 
come  to  the  Colorado  National  Forest  Re- 
serve and  the  Game  Reserve,  where  he  had 
been  game  warden  for  over  six  years  at  the 
time  of  our  trip.  He  has  given  a  zealous  and 
efficient  service  to  the  people  as  a  whole  ; 
for  which,  by  the  way,  his  salary  has  been  an 
inadequate  return.  One  important  feature 
of  his  work  is  to  keep  down  the  larger  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey,  the  arch-enemies  of  the 
deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  grouse  ;  and  the 
most  formidable  among  these  foes  of  the 
harmless  wild  life  are  the  cougars.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  he  owned  five  hounds,  which 
he  had  trained  especially,  as  far  as  his  mani- 
fold duties  gave  him  the  time,  to  the  chase 
of  cougars  and  bobcats.  Coyotes  were 
plentiful,  and  he  shot  these  wherever  the 
chance  offered  ;  but  coyotes  are  best  kept 
clown  by  poison,  and  poison  cannot  be  used 
where  any  man  is  keeping  the  hounds  with 


which  alone  it  is  possible  effectively  to  handle 

the  cougars. 

At  this  point  the  Colorado,  in  its  deep 
gulf,  bends  south,  then  west,  then  north,  and 
incloses  on  three  sides  the  high  plateau 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  forest  and  game 
reserve.  It  was  on  this  plateau,  locally 
known  as  Buckskin  Mountain,  that  we  spent 
the  next  fortnight.  The  altitude  is  from 
eight  thousand  to  nearly  ten  thousand  feet, 
and  the  climate  is  that  of  the  far  north. 
Spring  does  not  come  until  June  ;  the  snow 
lies  deep  for  seven  months.  We  were  there 
in  midsummer,  but  the  thermometer  went 
down  at  night  to  36,  34,  and  once  to  33 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  there  was  hoarfrost  in 
the  mornings.  Sound  was  our  sleep  under 
our  blankets,  in  the  open,  or  under  a  shelf  of 
rock,  or  beneath  a  tent,  or  most  often  under 
a  thickly  leaved  tree.  Throughout  the  day 
the  air  was  cool  and  bracing. 

Although  we  reached  the  plateau  in  mid- 
July,  the  spring  was  but  just  coming  to  an 
end.  Silver-voiced  Rocky  Mountain  hermit 
thrushes  chanted  divinely  from  the  deep 
woods.  There  were  multitudes  of  flowers, 
of  which,  alas !  I  know  only  a  very  few,  and 
these  by  their  vernacular  names ;  for  as  yet 
there  is  no  such  handbook  for  the  flowers  of 
the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  as,  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Frances  Dana,  we  have  for  those  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and.  thanks  to  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Parsons,  for  those  of  California. 
The  sego  lilies,  looking  like  very  handsome 
Eastern  trilliums,  were  as  plentiful  as  they 
were  beautiful ;  and  there  were  the  striking 
Indian  paintbrushes,  fragrant  purple  locust 
blooms,  the  blossoms  of  that  strange  bush 
the  plumed  acacia,  delicately  beautiful  white 
columbines,  bluebells,  great  sheets  of  blue 
lupin,  and  the  tall,  crowded  spikes  of  the 
brilliant  red  bell — and  innumerable  others. 
The  rainfall  is  light  and  the  ground  porous ; 
springs  are  few,  and  brooks  wanting ;  but 
the  trees  are  handsome.  In  a  few  places 
the  forest  is  dense  ;  in  most  places  it  is  suffi- 
ciently open  to  allow  a  mountain  horse  to 
twist  in  and  out  among  the  tree-trunks  at  a 
smart  canter.  The  tall  yellow  pines  are 
everywhere  ;  the  erect  spires  of  the  mountain 
spruce  and  of  the  blue-tipped  Western  balsam 
shoot  up  around  their  taller  cousins,  and  the 
quaking  asps,  the  aspens  with  their  ever- 
quivering  leaves  and  glimmering  white  boles, 
are  scattered  among  and  beneath  the  coni- 
fers, or  stand  in  groves  by  themselves. 
Blue  grouse  were  plentiful — having  increased 
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greatly,  partly  because  of  the  war  waged  by 
Uncle  Jim  against  their  foes  the  great  horned 
owls ;  and  among  the  numerous  birds  were 
long-crested  dark  blue  jays,  pinyon  jays, 
doves,  band-tailed  pigeons,  golden-winged 
nickers,  chickadees,  juncos,  mountain  blue- 
birds, thistle  finches,  and  Louisiana  tanagers. 
A  very  handsome  cock  tanager,  the  orange 
yellow  of  its  plumage  dashed  with  red  on  the 
head  and  throat,  flew  familiarly  round  Uncle 
Jim's  cabin,  and  spent  most  of  its  time 
foraging  in  the  grass.  Once  three  birds  flew 
by  which  I  am  convinced  were  the  strange 
and  interesting  evening  grosbeaks.  Chip- 
munks and  white-footed  mice  lived  in  the 
cabin,  the  former  very  bold  and  friendly  ;  in 
fact,  the  chipmunks,  of  several  species,  were 
everywhere  ;  and  there  were  gophers  or  rock 
squirrels,  and  small  tree  squirrels,  like  the 
Eastern  chickarees,  and  big  tree  squirrels — 
the  handsomest  squirrels  I  have  ever  seen — 
with  black  bodies  and  bushy  white  tails. 
These  last  lived  in  the  pines,  were  diurnal 
in  their  habits,  and  often  foraged  among  the 
fallen  cones  on  the  ground ;  and  they  were 
strikingly  conspicuous. 

We  met,  and  were  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by,  the  forest  supervisor,  Mr.  Pelton, 
and  some  of  his  rangers.  The  forest  and 
game  reserve  is  thrown  open  to  grazing,  as 
with  all  similar  reserves.  Among  the  real 
settlers,  the  homemakers,  of  sense  and  far- 
sightedness, there  is  a  growing  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  preservation  of 
the  National  resources  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. On  small,  permanent  farms,  the 
owner,  if  reasonably  intelligent,  will  himself 
preserve  his  own  patrimony  ;  but  everywhere 
the  uncontrolled  use  in  common  of  the  public 
domain  has  meant  reckless,  and  usually  wan- 
ton, destruction.  All  the  public  domain  that  is 
used  should  be  used  under  strictly  supervised 
governmental  lease  ;  that  is,  the  lease  system 
should  be  applied  everywhere  substantially  as 
it  is  now  applied  in  the  forest.  In  every  case 
the  small  neighboring  settlers,  the  actual  home- 
makers,  should  be  given  priority  of  chance 
to  lease  the  land  in  reasonably  sized  tracts 
(on  the  Colorado  reserve,  I  may  say  as  an 
aside  to  the  experts,  this  should  mean  that 
as,  owing  to  the  lack  of  water,  there  are  very 
few  settlers  of  "  Class  A  "  type,  the  ;'  Class 
B "  settlers  are  given  priority).  Continual 
efforts  are  made  by  demagogues  and  by  un- 
scrupulous agitators  to  excite  hostility  to  the 
forest  policy  of  the  Government ;  and  needy 
men  who  are  short-sighted  and  unscrupulous 


join  in  the  cry,  and  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  corrupt  politicians  who  do  the  bidding  of 
the  big  and  selfish  exploiters  of  the  public 
domain.  One  device  of  these  politicians  is 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
cut  down  the  appropriation  for  tlfe  forest 
service  ;  and  in  consequence  the  administra^ 
tive  heads  of  the  service,  in  the  effort  to  be 
economical,  are  sometimes  driven  to  the  expe- 
dient of  trying  to  replace  the  permanently 
employed  experts  by  short-term  men,  picked 
up  at  haphazard,  and  hired  only  for  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  is  all  wrong  :  first,  because 
the  men  thus  hired  give  very  inferior  service  ; 
and,  second,  because  the  Government  should 
be  a  model  employer,  and  should  not  set  a 
vicious  example  in  hiring  men  under  condi- 
tions that  tend  to  create  a  shifting  class  of 
laborers  who  suffer  from  all  the  evils  of  un- 
steady employment,  varied  by  long  seasons 
of  idleness.  At  this  time  the  best  and  most 
thoughtful  farmers  are  endeavoring  to  devise 
means  for  doing  away  with  the  system  of 
employing  farm  hands  in  mass  for  a  few 
months  and  then  discharging  them ;  and  the 
Government  should  not  itself  have  recourse 
to  this  thoroughly  pernicious  system. 

The  preservation  of  game  and  of  wild  life 
generally — aside  from  the  noxious  species — 
on  these  reserves  is  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.  As  the  game 
increases  in  these  National  refuges  and  nur- 
series it  overflows  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Very  wealthy  men  can  have  private 
game  preserves  of  their  own.  But  the 
average  man  of  small  or  moderate  means 
can  enjoy  the  vigorous  pastime  of  the  chase, 
and  indeed  can  enjoy  wild  nature,  only  if 
there  are  good  general  laws,  properly  en- 
forced, for  the  preservation  of  the  game  and 
wild  life,  and  if,  furthermore,  there  are  big 
parks  or  reserves  provided  for  the  use  of  all 
our  people,  like  those  of  the  Yellowstone,  the 
Yosemite,  and  the  Colorado. 

A  small  herd  of  bison  has  been  brought  to 
the  reserve :  it  is  slowly  increasing.  It  is 
privately  owned,  one-third  of  the  ownership 
being  in  Uncle  Jim,  who  handles  the  herd. 
The  Government  should  immediately  buy 
this  herd.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
increase  the  number  of  bison  on  the  public 
reservations. 

The  chief  game  animal  of  the  Colorado 
Canyon  reserve  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  black- 
tail,  or  mule,  deer.  The  deer  have  increased 
greatly  in  numbers  since  the  reserve  was 
created,  partly  because  of  the  stopping  of 
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hunting  by  men,  and  even  more  because  of 
the  killing  off  of  the  cougars.  The  high 
plateau  is  their  summer  range  ;  in  the  winter 
the  bitter  cold  and  driving  snow  send  them 
and  the  cattle,  as  well  as  the  bands  of  wild 
horses,"  to  the  lower  desert  country.  For 
some  cause,  perhaps  the  limestone  soil,  their 
antlers  are  unusually  stout  and  large.  We 
found  the  deer  tame  and  plentiful,  and  as 
we  rode  or  walked  through  the  forest  we 
continually  came  across  them — now  a  doe 
with  her  fawn,  now  a  party  of  does  and 
fawns,  or  a  single  buck,  or  a  party  of  bucks. 
The  antlers  were  still  in  the  velvet.  I  )oes 
would  stand  and  watch  us  go  by  within  fifty 
or  a  hundred  yards,  their  big  ears  thrown 
forward  ;  while  the  fawns  stayed  hid  near  by. 
Sometimes  we  roused  the  pretty  spotted 
fawns,  and  watched  them  dart  away,  the 
embodiments  of  delicate  grace.  One  buck, 
when  a  hound  chased  it,  refused  to  run  and 
promptly  stood  at  bay  ;  another  buck  jumped 
and  capered,  and  also  refused  to  run,  as  we 
passed  at  but  a  few  yards'  distance.  ( )ne  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  I  ever  saw  was  on 
this  trip.  We  were  slowly  riding  through  the 
open  pine  forest  when  we  came  on  a  party 
of  seven  bucks.  Four  were  yearlings  or  two- 
year-olds  ;  but  three  were  mighty  master 
bucks,  and  their  velvet-clad  antlers  made 
them  look  as  if  they  had  rocking-chairs  on 
their  heads.  Stately  of  port  and  bearing, 
they  walked  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  or  stood 
at  gaze  on  the  carpet  of  brown  needles 
strewn  with  cones ;  on  their  red  coats  the 
flecked  and  broken  sun  rays  played  ;  and  as 
we  watched  them,  down  the  aisles  of  tall  tree- 
trunks  the  odorous  breath  of  the  pines  blew 
in  our  faces. 

The  deadly  enemies  of  the  deer  are  the 
cougars.  They  had  been  very  plentiful  all 
over  the  tableland  until  Uncle  Jim  thinned 
them  out,  killing  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred. Usually  their  lairs  are  made  in  the  well- 
nigh  inaccessible  ruggedness  of  the  canyon 
itself.  Those  which  dwelt  in  the  open  forest 
were  soon  killed  off.  Along  the  part  ofj:he 
canyon  where  we  hunted  there  was  usually  an 
upper  wall  of  sheer  white  cliffs  ;  then  came 
a  very  steep  slope  covered  by  a  thick  scrub 
of  dwarf  oak  and  locust,  with  an  occasional 
pinyon  or  pine  ;  and  then  another  and  deeper 
wall  of  vermilion  cliffs.  It  was  along  this 
intermediate  slope  that  the  cougars  usually 
passed  the  day.  At  night  they  came  up 
through  some  gorge  or  break  in  the  cliff 
and  rambled  through  the  forests  and  along 


the  rim  after  the  deer.  They  are  (he  mor.t 
successful  of  all  still-hunters,  killing;  deer 
much  more  easily  than  a  wolf  can  ;  and 
those  we  killed  were  very  fat. 

Cougars  are  strange  and  interesting  crea-  j 
tures.  They  are  among  the  most  successful 
and  to  their  prey  the  most  formidable  beasts 
of  rapine  in  the  world.  Yet  when  them- 
selves attacked  they  are  the  least  dangerous 
of  all  beasts  of  prey,  except  hyenas.  Their 
every  movement  is  so  lithe  and  stealthy,  they 
move  with  such  sinuous  and  noiseless  cau- 
tion, and  are  such  past-masters  in  the  art  of 
concealment,  that  they  are  hardly  ever  seen 
unless  roused  by  dogs.  In  the  wilds  they 
occasionally  kill  wapiti,  and  often  bighorn 
sheep  and  white  goats ;  but  their  favorite 
prey  is  the  deer. 

Among  domestic  animals,  while  they  at 
times  kill  all,  including,  occasionally,  horned 
cattle,  they  are    especially    destructive  to 
horses.    Among  the  first  bands  of  horses 
brought  to  this  plateau  there  were  some  of 
which  the  cougars  killed  every  foal.    The  big  * 
males  attacked    full-grown   horses.    Uncle  < 
Jim  had  killed  one  big  male  which  had  killed  I 
a  large  draught-horse,  and  another  which  had 
killed  two  saddle-horses  and  a  pack-mule, 
although  the  mule  had  a  bell  on  its  neck,  , 
which  it  was  mistakenly  supposed  would  keep 
the  cougar  away.    We  saw  the  skeleton  of 
one  of  the  saddle-horses.    It  was  killed  when  • 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  when  Uncle  • 
Jim  first  saw  the  carcass  the  marks  of  the  { 
struggle  were  plain.    The  cougar  sprang  on 
its  neck,  holding  the  face  with  the  claws  of  j 
one  paw,  while  his  fangs  tore  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  just  at  the  base  of  the  skull  ;  the 
other  fore  paw  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
neck,  and  the  hind  claws  tore  the  withers  and 
one  shoulder  and  flank.  The  horse  struggled 
thirty  yards  or  so  before  he  fell,  and  never 
rose  again.    The  draught-horse  was  seized 
in  similar  fashion.     It  went  but  twenty  yards 
before  falling ;  then  in  the  snow  could  be 
seen  the  marks  where  it  had  struggled  madly 
on  its  side,  plunging  in  a  circle,  and  the 
marks  of  the  hind  feet  of  the  cougar  in  an 
outside  circle,  while  the  fangs  and  fore  talons 
of  the  great  cat  never  ceased  tearing  the 
prey.    In  this  case  the  fore  claws  so  ripped 
and  tore  the  neck  and  throat  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  they,  and  not  the  teeth, 
had  not  given  the  fatal  wounds. 

We  came  across  the  bodies  of  a  number 
of  deer  that  had  been  killed  by  cougars. 
Generally  the  remains  were  in  such  condition 
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that  we  could  not  see  how  the  killing  had 
been  done.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  car- 
casses were  sufficiently  fresh  for  us  to  exam- 
ine them  carefully.  One  doe  had  claw  marks 
on  her  face,  but  no  fang  marks  on  the  head 
or  neck  ;  apparently  the  neck  had  been 
broken  by  her  own  plunging  fall  ;  then  the  cou- 
gar had  bitten  a  hole  in  the  flank  and  eaten 
part  of  one  haunch  ;  but  it  had  not  dis- 
emboweled its  prey,  as  an  African  lion  would 
have  done.  Another  deer,'  a  buck,  was 
seized  in  similar  manner ;  but  the  death 
wound  was  inflicted  with  the  teeth,  in  singular 
fashion,  a  great  hole  being  torn  into  the 
chest,  where  the  neck  joins  the  shoulder. 
Evidently  there  is  no  settled  and  invariable 
method  of  killing.  We  saw  no  signs  of  any 
cougar  being  injured  in  the  struggle ;  the 
prey  was  always  seized  suddenly  and  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  such  fashion  that  it  could  make 
no  counter-attack. 

Few  African  leopards  would  attack  such 
quarry  as  the  big  male  cougars  do.  Yet  the 
leopard  sometimes  preys  on  man,  and  it  is 
the  boldest  and  most  formidable  of  fighters 
when  brought  to  bay.  The  cougar,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  least  dangerous  to  man  of  all 
the  big  cats.  There  are  authentic  instances 
of  its  attacking  man  ;  but  they  are  not  merely 
rare  but  so  wholly  exceptional  that  in  practice 
they  can  be  entirely  disregarded.  There  is 
no  more  need  of  being  frightened  when 
sleeping  in,  or  wandering  after  nightfall 
through,  a  forest  infested  by  cougars  than  if 
they  were  so  many  tom-cats.  Moreover, 
when  itself  assailed  by  either  dogs  or  men 
the  cougar  makes  no  aggressive  fight.  It 
will  stay  in  a  tree  for  hours,  kept  there  by  a 
single  dog  which  ii  could  kill  at  once  if  it  had 
the  heart — and  this  although  if  hungry  it  will 
itself  attack  and  kill  any  dog,  and  on  occasions 
even  a  big  wolf.  If  the  dogs — or  men — 
come  within  a  few  feet,  it  will  inflict  formi- 
dable wounds  with  its  claws  and  teeth,  the 
former  being  used  to  hold  the  assailant  while 
the  latter  inflict  the  fatal  bite.  But  it  fights 
purely  on  the  defensive,  whereas  the  leopard 
readily  assumes  the  offensive  and  often 
charges,  at  headlong,  racing  speed,  from  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  It  is  abso- 
lutely safe  to  walk  up  to  within  ten  yards  of 
a  cougar  at  bay,  whether  wounded  or  un- 
wounded,  and  to  shoot  it  at  leisure. 

Cougars  are  solitary  beasts.  When  full 
grown  the  females  outnumber  the  males 
about  three  to  one ;  and  the  sexes  stay 
together  for  only  a  few  days  at  mating  time. 


The  female  rears  her  kittens  alone,  usually  in 
some  cave  ;  the  male  would  be  apt  to  kill . 
them  if  he  could  get  at  them.  The  young 
are  playful.  Uncle  Jim  once  brought  back 
to  his  cabin  a  young  cougar,  two  or  three 
months  old.  At  the  time  he  had  a  hound 
puppy  named  Pot — he  was  an  old  dog,  the 
most  dependable  in  the  pack,  when  we  made 
our  hunt.  Pot  had  lost  his  mother  ;  Uncle 
Jim  was  raising  him  on  canned  milk,  and,  as 
it  was  winter,  kept  him  at  night  in  a  German 
sock.  The  young  cougar  speedily  accepted 
Pot  as  a  playmate,  to  be  enjoyed  and  tyran- 
nized over.  The  two  would  lap  out  of  the 
same  dish  ;  but  when  the  milk  was  nearly 
lapped  up,  the  cougar  would  put  one  paw 
on  Pot's  face,  and  hold  him  firmly  while  it 
finished  the  dish  itself.  Then  it  would  seize 
Pot  in  its  fore  paws  and  toss  him  up,  catch- 
ing him  again  ;  while  Pot  would  occasionally 
howl  dismally,  for  the  young  cougar  had 
sharp  little  claws.  Finally  the  cougar  would 
tire  of  the  play,  and  then  it  would  take  Pot 
by  the  back  of  the  neck,  carry  him  off,  and 
put  him  down  in  his  box  by  the  German 
sock. 

When  we  started  on  our  cougar  hunt  there 
were  seven  of  us,  with  six  pack-animals.  The 
latter  included  one  mule,  three  donkeys — 
two  of  them,  Ted  and  Possum,  very  wise 
donkeys — and  two  horses.  The  saddle- 
animals  included  two  mules  and  five  horses, 
one  of  which  solemnly  carried  a  cow-bell.  It 
was  a  characteristic  old-time  Western  outfit. 
We  met  with  the  customary  misadventures  of 
such  a  trip,  chiefly  in  connection  with  our 
animals.  At  night  they  were  turned  loose  to 
feed,  most  of  them  with  hobbles,  some  of 
them  w7ith  bells.*  Before  dawn,  two  or  three 
of  the  party — usually  including  one,  and 
sometimes  both,  of  the  elder  boys — were  off 
on  foot,  through  the  chilly  dew,  to  bring  them 
in.  Usually  this  was  a  matter  of  an  hour  or 
two  ;  but  once  it  took  a  day,  and  twice  it 
took  a  half-day.  Both  breaking  camp  and 
making  camp,  with  a  pack  outfit,  take  time  ; 
and  in  our  case  each  of  the  packers,  including 
the  two  elder  boys,  used  his  own  hitch — 
single  diamond,  squaw  hitch,  cowman's  hitch, 
miner's  hitch,  Navajo  hitch,  as  the  case 
might  be.  As  for  cooking  and  washing 
dishes — why,  I  wish  that  the  average  tourist- 
sportsman,  the  city-hunter-with-a-guide,  could 
once  in  a  while  have  to  cook  and  wash  dishes 
for  himself ;  it  would  enable  him  to  grasp  the 
reality  of  things.  We  were  sometimes  nearly 
drowned  out  by  heavy  rain-storms.    We  had 
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good  food ;  but  the  only  fresh  meat  we  had 
was  the  cougar  meat.  This  was  delicious  ; 
quite  as  good  as  venison.  Yet  men  rarely 
eat  cougar  flesh. 

Cougars  should  be  hunted  when  sflOW  is 
on  the  ground.  It  is  difficult  for  hounds  to 
trail  them  in  hot  weather,  when  there  is  no 
water  and  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard.  How- 
ever, we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could ;  and 
t he  frequent  rains  helped  us.  ( )n  most  of 
the  hunting  days  we  rode  along  the  rim  of 
the  canyon  and  through  the  woods,  hour 
after  hour,  until  the  dogs  grew  tired,  or  their 
feet  sore,  so  that  we  deemed  it  best  to  turn 
towards  camp,  either  striking  no  trail  or  a 
trail  so  old  that  the  hounds  could  not  puzzle 
it  out.  I  did  not  have  a.  rifle,  wishing  the 
boys  to  do  the  shooting.  The  two  elder 
boys  had  tossed  up  for  the  first  shot,  the 
cousin  winning.  In  cougar  hunting  the  shot 
is  usually  much  the  least  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  performance.  The  credit 
belongs  to  the  hounds,  and  to  the  man  who 
hunts  the  hounds.  Uncle  Jim  hunted  his 
hounds  excellently.  He  had  neither  horn  nor 
whip  ;  instead,  he  threw  pebbles,  with  much 
accuracy  of  aim,  at  any  recalcitrant  dog — and 
several  showed  a  tendency  to  hunt  deer  or 
coyote.  "  They  think  they  know  best  and 
needn't  obey  me  unless  I  have  a  nosebag  full 
of  rocks,"  observed  Uncle  Jim. 

Twice  we  had  lucky  days.  On  the  first 
occasion  we  all  seven  left  camp  by  sunrise 
with  the  hounds.  We  began  with  an  hour's 
chase  after  a  bobcat,  which  dodged  back  and 
forth  over  and  under  the  rim  rock,  and 
finally  escaped  along  a  ledge  in  the  cliff  wall. 
At  about  eleven  we  struck  a  cougar  trail  of 
the  night  before.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see 
the  hounds  running  it  through  the  woods  in 
full  cry,  while  we  loped  after  them.  After 
one  or  two  checks,  they  finally  roused  the 
cougar,  a  big  male,  from  a  grove  of  aspens 
at  the  head  of  a  great  gorge  which  broke 
through  the  cliffs  into  the  canyon.  Down  the 
gorge  went  the  cougar,  and  then  along  the 
slope  between  the  white  cliffs  and  the  red  ; 
and  after  some  delay  in  taking  the  wrong 
trail,  the  hounds  followed  him.  The  gorge 
was  impassable  for  horses,  and  we  rode 
along  the  rim,  looking  down  into  the  depths, 
from  which  rose  the  chiming  of  the  hounds. 
At  last  a  change  in  the  sound  showed  that 
they  had  him  treed  ;  and  after  a  while  we 
saw  them  far  below  under  a  pine,  across  the 
gorge,  and  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  vermilion 
cliff  wall.  Down  we  went  to  them,  scrambling 


and  sliding  ;  down  a  break  in  the  cliffs,  round 
the  head  of  the  gorge  just  before  it  broke 
off  into  a  canyon,  through  the  thorny  scrub 
which  tore  our  hands  and  faces,  along  the 
slope  where,  if  a  man  started  rolling,  he 
never  would  stop  until  life  had  left  his  body. 
Before  we  reached  him  the  cougar  leaped 
from  the  tree  and  tore  off,  with  his  big  tail 
stretched  straight  as  a  bar  behind  him  ;  but 
a  cougar  is  a  short-winded  beast,  and  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  on,  the  hounds  put  him  up 
another  tree.    Thither  we  went. 

It  was  a  wild  sight.  The  maddened 
hounds  bayed  at  the  foot  of  the  pine.  Above 
them,  in  the  lower  branches,  stood  the  big 
horse-killing  cat,  the  destroyer  of  the  deer, 
the  lord  of  stealthy  murder,  facing  his  doom 
with  a  heart  both  craven  and  cruel.  Almost 
beneath  him  the  vermilion  cliffs  fell  sheer  a 
thousand  feet  without  a  break.  Behind  him 
lay  the  Grand  Canyon  in  its  awful  and  deso- 
late majesty. 

The  boy  shot  true.  With  his  neck  broken, 
the  cougar  fell  from  the  tree,  and  the  body 
was  clutched  by  Uncle  Jim  and  the  other 
boy  before  it  could  roll  over  the  cliff — while 
I  experienced  a  moment's  lively  doubt  as  to 
whether  all  three  might  not  slip  over.  Cau- 
tiously we  dragged  him  along  the  rim  to 
another  tree,  where  we  skinned  him.  Then, 
after  a  hard  pull  out  of  the  canyon,  we  re- 
joined the  horses  ;  rain  came  on  ;  and,  while 
the  storm  pelted  against  our  slickers  and 
down-drawn  slouch  hats,  we  rode  back  to 
our  water-drenched  camp. 

On  our  second  day  of  success  only  three 
of  us  went  out — Uncle  Jim,  the  other  one  of 
the  two  elder  boys,  and  I  myself.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  youngest  boy's  horse  went  lame 
that  morning,  and  he  had  to  stay  with  the 
pack  train.  For  two  or  three  hours  we  rode 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  rim  of  the 
canyon.  Then  the  hounds  struck  a  cold 
trail  and  began  to  puzzle  it  out.  They  went 
slowly  along  to  one  of  the  deep,  precipice- 
hemmed  gorges  which  from  time  to  time 
break  the  upper  cliff  wall  of  the  canyon  ;  and 
after  some  busy  nose-work  they  plunged  into 
its  depths.  We  led  our  horses  to  the  bottom, 
slipping,  sliding,  and  pitching,  and  clambered, 
panting  and  gasping,  up  the  other  side. 
Then  we  galloped  along  the  rim.  Far  below 
us  we  could  at  times  hear  the  hounds.  One 
of  them  was  a  bitch,  with  a  squealing  voice. 
The  other  dogs  were  under  the  first  cliffs, 
working  out  a  trail,  which  was  evidently 
growing  fresher.     Much  farther  down  we 
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could  hear  the  squealing  of  the  bitch,  appar- 
ently on  another  trail.  However,  the  trails 
came  together,  and  the  shrill  yelps  of  the 
bitch  were  drowned  in  the  deeper-toned 
chorus  of  the  other  hounds,  as  the  fierce 
intensity  of  the  cry  told  that  the  game  was 
at  last  roused.  Soon  they  had  the  cougar 
treed.  Like  the  first,  it  was  in  a  pine  at  the 
foot  of  the  steep  slope,  just  above  the  ver- 
milion cliff  wall.  We  scrambled  down  to  the 
beast,  a  big  male,  and  the  boy  broke  its 
neck  ;  in  such  a  position  it  was  advisable  to 
kill  it  outright,  as  if  it  struggled  at  all  it  was 
likely  to  slide  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
fall  a  thousand  feet  sheer. 

It  was  a  long  way  down  the  slope,  with  its 
jungle  of  dwarf  oak  and  locust,  and  the  climb 
back,  with  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  cougar, 
would  be  heartbreaking.  So,  as  there  was 
a  break  in  the  cliff  line  above,  Uncle  Jim  sug- 
gested to  the  boy  to  try  to  lead  down  our 
riding  animals  while  he,  Uncle  Jim,  skinned 
the  cougar.  By  the  time  the  skin  was  off, 
the  boy  turned  up  with  our  two  horses  and 
Uncle  Jim's  mule — an  animal  which  galloped 
as  I_eely  as  a  horse.  Then  the  skin  and 
flesh  were  packed  behind  his  and  Uncle 
Jim's  saddles,  and  we  started  to  lead  the 
three  animals  up  the  slope.  We  had  our 
hands  full.  The  horses  and  mule  could 
barely  make  it.  Finally  the  saddles  of  both 
the  laden  animals  slipped,  and  the  boy's 
horse  in  his  fright  nearly  went  over  the 
cliff — it  was  a  favorite  horse  of  his,  a  black 
horse  from  the  plains  below,  with  good  blood 
in  it,  but  less  at  home  climbing  cliffs  than 
were  the  mountain  horses.  On  that  slope 
anything  that  started  rolling  never  stopped 
unless  it  went  against  one  of  the  rare  pine 
or  pinyon  trees.  The  horse  plunged  and 
reared ;  the  boy  clung  to  its  head  for  dear 
life,  trying  to  prevent  it  turning  down  hill, 
while  Uncle  Jim  sought  to  undo  the  saddle 
and  I  clutched  the  bridle  of  his  mule  and  of 
my  horse  and  kept  them  quiet.  Finally  the 
frightened  black  horse  sank  on  his  knees 
with  his  head  on  the  boy's  lap ;  the  saddle 
was  taken  off  and  promptly  rolled  down  hill 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  before  it  fetched  up 
against  a  pinyon  ;  we  repacked,  and  finally 
reached  the  top  of  the  rim. 

Meanwhile  the  hounds  had  again  started, 
and  we  concluded  that  the  bitch  must  have 
been  on  the  trail  of  a  different  animal,  after 
all.  By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  proceed 
they  were  out  of  hearing,  and  we  completely 
lost  track  of  them.    So  Uncle  Jim  started  in 


the  direction  he  deemed  it  probable  they 
would  take,  and  after  a  while  we  were  joined 
by  Pot.  Evidently  the  dogs  were  tired  and 
thirsty  and  had  scattered.  In  about  an  hour, 
as  we  rode  through  the  open  pine  forest 
across  hills  and  valleys,  the  boy  and  1  caught, 
very  faintly,  a  far-off  baying  note.  Uncle 
Jim  could  not  hear  it,  but  we  rode  towards 
the  spot,  and  after  a  time  caught  the  note 
again.  Soon  Pot  heard  it  and  trotted  towards 
the  sound.  Then  we  came  over  a  low  hill- 
crest,  and  when  half-way  down  we  saw  a 
cougar  crouched  in  a  pine  on  the  opposite 
slope,  while  one  of  the  hounds,  named  Ranger, 
uttered  at  short  intervals  a  husky  bay  as  he 
kept  his  solitary  vigil  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
The  boy  insisted  that  1  should  shoot,  and 
thrust  his  rifle  into  my  hand  as  we  galloped 
down  the  incline.  The  cougar,  a  young  and 
active  female,  leaped  out  of  the  tree  and 
rushed  off  at  a  gait  that  for  a  moment  left 
both  dogs  behind  ;  and  after  her  we  tore  at 
full  speed  through  the  woods  and  over  rocks 
and  logs.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther -on 
her  bolt  was  shot,  and  the  dogs,  and  we  also, 
were  at  her  heels.  She  went  up  a  pine 
which  had  no  branches  for  the  lower  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  It  was  interesting  to  see  her 
climb.  Her  two  fore  paws  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  and  her  hind  paws 
against  it,  all  the  claws  digging  into  the  wood  ; 
her  body  was  held  as  clear  of  the  tree  as  if 
she  had  been  walking  on  the  ground,  the 
legs  being  straight,  and  she  walked  or  ran 
up  the  perpendicular  stem  with  as  much  day- 
light between  her  body  and  the  trunk  as 
there  was  between  her  body  and  the  earth 
when  she  was  on  the  ground.  As  she  faced 
us  among  the  branches  I  could  only  get  a 
clear  shot  into  her  chest  where  the  neck  joins 
the  shoulder ;  down  she  came,  but  on  the 
ground  she  jumped  to  her  feet,  ran  fifty 
yards  with  the  dogs  at  her  heels,  turned  to 
bay  in  some  fallen  timber  and  dropped  dead. 

The  last  days  before  we  left  this  beautiful 
holiday  region  we  spent  on  the  tableland 
called  Greenland,  which  projects  into  the 
canyon  east  of  Bright  Angel.  We  were 
camped  by  the  Dripping  Springs,  in  singular 
and  striking  surroundings.  A  long  valley 
leads  south  through  the  tableland:  and  just 
as  it  breaks  into  a  sheer  walled  chasm  which 
opens  into  one  of  the  side  loops  of  the  great 
canyon,  the  trail  turns  into  a  natural  gallery 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  For  a  couple  of 
hundied  yards  a  rock  shelf  a  dozen  feet  wide 
runs  under  a  rock  overhang  which  often  pro- 
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jects  beyond  it.  The  gallery  is  in  some 
places  twenty  feet  high  ;  in  other  places  a 
man  on  horseback  must  stoop  his  head  as  he 
rides.  Then,  at  a  point  where  the  shelf 
broadens,  the  clear  spring  pools  of  living 
water,  fed  by  constant  dripping  from  above, 
lie  on  the  inner  side  next  to  and  under  the 
rock  wall.  A  little  beyond  these  pools,  with 
the  chasm  at  our  feet,  and  its  opposite  wall 
towering  immediately  in  front  of  us,  we  threw 
down  our  bedding,  and  made  camp.  Dark- 
ness fell ;  the  stars  were  brilliant  overhead  ; 
the  fire  of  pitchy  pine  stumps  flared  ;  and 
in  the  light  of  the  wavering  flames  the  cliff 
walls  and  jutting  rock  momentarily  shone 
with  ghastly  clearness,  and  as  instantly  van- 
ished in  utter  gloom. 


From  the  southernmost  point  of  this  table- 
land the  view  of  the  Canyon  left  the  beholder 
solemn  with  the  sense  of  awe.  At  high  noon, 
under  the  unveiled  sun,  every  tremendous 
detail  leaped  in  glory  to  the  sight ;  yet  in 
hue  and  shape  the  change  was  unceasing 
from  moment  to  moment.  When  clouds 
swept  the  heavens,  vast  shadows  were  cast ; 
but  so  vast  was  the  canyon  that  these  shadows 
seemed  but  patches  of  gray  and  purple  and 
umber.  The  dawn  and  the  evening  twilight 
were  brooding  mysteries  over  the  dusk  of  the 
abyss  ;  night  shrouded  its  immensity,  but  did 
not  hide  it ;  and  to  none  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  it  given  to  tell  of  the  wonder  and  splendor 
of  sunrise  and  sunset  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado. 


LA  FEMME  ARRIVEE 

BY  ALICE  GEUBEL  DE  LA  RUELLE 

The  following  very  interesting  human  document  explains  itself.  Madame  de  la  Ruelle, 
whose  portrait  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  the  fifth  woman  to  become  a  laivyer  in 
France,  and  holds,  as  her  story  relates,  an  important  governmental  position.  She  is  now  visit- 
ing the  Cnited  States,  commissioned  by  the  French  Government  to  study  our  methods  of  regu- 
lating factory  labor,  and  especially  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  United  States  for  pro- 
tecting women  factory  workers  and  improving  their  condition.  We  hope  to  follow  this  article 
with  another  giving  Madame  de  la  A  utiles  impressions  of  American  women  in  social  and 
industrial  life. —  THE  EDITORS. 


A  FEMME  ARRIVEE  ?'  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  modern  feminist  move- 
ment which  has  brought  about  the 


new  economical  and  social  status  of  woman, 
expressed  in  this  country  by  the  establishment 
of  the  woman's  college  and  the  opening  to 
women  of  the  professions.  By  the  expres- 
sion "  the  woman  who  has  arrived  "  is  not 
meant  ordinarily  the  woman  who  has  achieved 
financial  success  ;  the  term  "  arrive'  "  relates 
more  to  professional  or  artistic  success  and 
involves  public  recognition. 

The  ideal  of  the  previous  generation  was 
for  a  woman  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
and  that  made  her  une  femme  arrivee  in  a 
way  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion is  used  to-day  it  means  a  woman  who 
has  struggled  and  achieved,  not  always  be- 
cause she  needed  to  do  so  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood, but  often  because  her  spirit  rebelled 
against  the  limitations  set  by  her  position  in 
life  and  the  customs  of  her  social  set.  She 


is  one  who  has  worked,  and  achieved,  and 
won  success. 

I  am  going  to  speak  plainly  about  my  own 
aspirations,  struggles,  and  success,  because  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  message  for  the  young 
girls  and  untried  women  of  America  ;  Tbelieve 
that  the  story  of  my  own  struggles  and  expe- 
riences may  be  of  some  help  to  them. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  to  choose  between 
being  a  sort  of  prisoner  in  a  gilded  cage — 
being  fed  and  housed  and  expected  to  move 
in  a  certain  prescribed  circle — and  breaking 
away  from  this  environment  and  making  my 
own  career  in  life.  My  mind  was  made  up. 
I  wanted  to  be  free,  and  I  determined  to  win 
this  freedom.  I  knew  that  I  had  to  look  for 
my  own  food.  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
family  impregnated  with  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  old  re'gime  :  I  had  been  carefully  pro- 
tected from  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  like 
a  delicate  flower — as.  in  fact,  the  ingenue  of 
an  old-established  and  recognized  social  order. 
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But  still  I  had  spent  one  year  in  England, 
having  been  sent  there  to  learn  the  language 
and  to  get  some  general  English  education, 
and  this  experience  gave  me  new  views  and 
a  feeling  of  independence  that  I  perhaps 
would  not  have  had  without  it. 

So  I  was  sure  that  I  wanted  to  be  free, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  want,  so 
to  speak,  to  de-class  myself.  I  did  not  want 
to  give  the  slightest  offense  to  my  family,  to 
my  friends,  or  to  the  members  of  the  social 
circle  to  which  I  belonged.  I  knew,  there- 
fore, that  I  must  achieve  my  freedom  through 
some  other  avenue  than  trade  or  industrial 
work,  because  that  would  mean  working  for 
money,  and  if  I  did  that  I  should  have  been 
lowered  and  should  have  put  myself  out  of 
the  class  into  which  I  had  been  born. 

I  could  not  be  a  college  or  lycee  professor 
for  two  reasons:  it  would  have  taken  too 
long  to  have  completed  the  necessary  studies, 
and  I  had  passed  the  usual  entrance  age  of 
eighteen  for  preparatory  schools.  There 
were  therefore  very  few  things  open  to  me. 
I  thought  of  being  an  inspector  in  a  Govern- 
ment department.  There  were  a  few  posi- 
tions open  to  a  woman  where  certain  quali- 
ties of  tact  and  of  womanhood  were  as 
essential  as  technical  education.  But  they 
were  rare,  and  were  usually  given  to  the 
widows  and  daughters  of  men  who  had  ren- 
dered some  big  public  service.  For  instance, 
the  inspectrice  de  P assistance  publique  (corre- 
sponding to  an  American  State  charities  board) 
is  trie  widow  of  a  great  jurist. 

My  life  was  filled  with  the  usual  interests 
of  what  is  known  as  a  "  society  woman."  I 
was  interested  in  charity,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Charity  Bazar  fire  in  Paris  I  was 
busy  in  a  similar  bazar,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  lack  of  space  I  might  have  been  in  the 
ill-fated  Bazar  itself.  So  I  had  had  my  taste 
of  that  sort  of  life  ;  but  I  did  not  appreciate 
it  enough  to  feel  willing  to  stick  to  it. 

Then  knowledge  came  to  me  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Inspector  of  Labor — a  position  created 
in  1893,  and  filled  by  public  competition. 
This  office  demanded  certain  capabilities  and 
qualifications  that  I  felt  I  could  try  to  sup- 
ply. For  instance,  such  a  position  demanded 
a  woman  of  force,  dignity,  and  authority,  but 
free  from  nervousness,  because  the  duties 
are  exacting.  In  such  a  position  you  must 
show  power,  strength,  and  tact,  for  you  are 
called  upon  to  face  all  kinds  of  people — 
sometimes  mobs  of  people  howling  at  you. 
saying  you  have  denied  them  the  right  to 


work  part  of  the  night.  Then  there  are  the 
employers  to  face — some  brutally  rude,  some 
cunningly  rude,  and  even  some  too  polite  ! 
So  the  position  asked  for  moral  fiber  as 
well  as  intellectual  qualifications  and  physical 
strength.  It  seemed  to  me  that  here  was  a 
position  which  would  give  me  an  independ- 
ent and  respected  place  in  society,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  me  most  interesting 
worK  ;  and,  after  I  had  set  my  mind  firmly 
in  that  direction,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
should  die  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring 
it.  I  knew  such  positions  were  very  rare. 
There  are  now  exactly  seventeen  women 
inspectors  for  the  whole  of  France,  and  only 
in  case  of  death  or  resignation  does  a  vacancy 
occur. 

I  remember  we  were  living  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  I  was  returning  home  with  my 
mother,  and  bought  a  newspaper  to  read, 
and  I  saw  that  the  competition  was  open  for 
three  vacancies.  This  was  to  open  the  door 
for  the  restless  bird  struggling  in  the  cage. 
I  came  home  greatly  excited — ' '  compPetement 
bouleversee  " — I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  I 
decided  I  would  get  that  position  or  die. 
I  was  in  a  fearful  state.  The  first  thing  in 
the  morning  I  went  to  the  Ministry  to  get 
information.  They  gave  me  a  programme 
of  the  examinations  ;  I  knew  that  the  library 
of  the  Ministry  would  be  open  to  me,  and  I 
also  knew  that  two  professors  would  aid  me 
with  courses,  or  lessons,  and  I  went  at  once 
to  them  and  began  to  study.  There  were 
two  ways  of  preparing  for  the  examinations — 
taking  the  regular  courses,  and  by  means  of 
private  lessons.  I  took  both.  After  the 
first  course,  in  my  eagerness  to  work.  I  saw 
that  I  could  keep  up  with  the  others,  but  I 
decided  to  take  private  lessons  too.  I 
wanted  to  follow  the  others  in  their  course, 
and  I-  wanted  to  do  more ;  so  I  arranged  for 
private  lessons.  To  try  the  examination  at 
all  was  a  bold  decision  for  me  to  make,  for  I 
soon  learned  that  more  than  four  hundred 
women  were  competing  for  these  three 
vacancies.  I  want  all  young  girls  to  realize 
how  hard  a  struggle  it  was.  I  had  had  a 
very  good  education,  but  it  was  not  enough 
to  compete  with  those  widely  read  women — 
most  of  them  having  already  earned  a  doc- 
tor's degree  in  philosophy,  science,  or  letters ; 
and,  as- 1  have  said,  it  seemed  bold  in  me  to 
try  to  compete  with  those  women. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  examinations 
called  for  information  on  subjects  that  were 
new  to  them  as  well  as  to  me.    The  pro- 
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gramme  was  made  up  parti)-  of  industrial 
laws  and  industrial  hygiene  ;  so  that  we  were 
all  on  the  same  level,  with  the  difference  that 
they  were  more  trained  to  intellectual  work 
than  I  was.  But  I  felt  within  me  such  a 
will  to  succeed  that  I  was  ready  to  do  any- 
thing. So  I  went  to  work  ;  and  from  the 
beginning  of  January  to  the  10th  of  May — 
when  the  fust  written  examination  took 
place — I  worked  every  day  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  eleven,  and  later,  at 
night,  until  I  got  so  that  my  eyes  were  closed 
and  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  did 
not  read  any  newspapers  ;  I  did  not  converse 
with  any  one  ;  I  just  worked  and  worked  and 
worked.  The  time  spent  in  dressing  I 
utilized  by  keeping  before  me  certain  legal 
forms,  for  I  had  a  room  arranged  especially 
for  my  studies,  and  even  while  brushing  my 
hair  I  was  studying.  Sometimes  the  fever  of 
the  work  was  so  strong  upon  me  during  the 
winter  months  that  I  would  go  into  the  gar- 
den and  cool  my  head  with  snow.  I  had 
willed  to  achieve  this  position  ;  and  perhaps  I 
would  have  died  if  I  had  not  got  it — it 
would  have  been  such  a  blow  and  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  not  so  much  that  I  was  strug- 
gling for  physical  existence  as  for  spiritual 
freedom.  I  wanted  a  position  that  would 
give  me  interesting  work  and  allow  me  to 
live  my  life  in  a  free,  noble,  and  dignified 
way. 

I  knew  of  course  that  only  three  women 
could  succeed  out  of  the  more  than  four  hun- 
dred who  were  working  for  the  vacancies,  and 
I  studied  them  to  find  out  my  most  formida- 
ble rivals.  I  decided  on  three,  two  of  them 
widows,  of  whom  one  was  the  sister  of  a 
Government  Minister  and  very  clever.  She 
was  the  third  one  received  at  the  examination . 
She  has  married  since  a  big  lawyer  in  Paris 
and  has  resigned  her  functions.  I  watched 
them,  and  they  in  turn  watched  me.  We 
took  lessons  with  the  same  professor.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  change  my  way  of 
studying,  however ;  I  no  longer  followed 
my  professor — 1  made  him  follow  me.  He 
would  sometimes  say  to  me,  "  Now,  in  one 
lesson  you  have  made  me  give  you  three  les- 
sons." I  would  come  to  him  with  a  dozen 
or  perhaps  two  dozen  questions  that  had 
occurred  to  me  during  the  night,  and  I  would 
put  these  questions  to  him  without  his  sus- 
pecting my  real  motive.  I  did  not  want  to 
give  him  my  ideas  to  use  as  material  for  his 
lessons  to  others.  He  was  a  functionary  ; 
he  was  doing  this  instructing  outside  of  his 
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regular  work,  and  he  naturally  took  material 
wherever  he  found  it ;  and  as  the  affair  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me,  I  tried  to 
get  from  him  all  I  could  without  letting  him 
know  all  that  I  got  from  other  sources. 
When  I  wrote  compositions  that  I  thought 
were  good,  I  did  not  show  them,  because  I 
did  not  want  him,  and  through  him  the 
others,  to  know  just  how  fast  I  was  getting 
on.  A  little  sly,  perhaps  you  think,  but 
human.  And  I  was  alone  in  my  fight. 
When  I  think  of  it,  it  seems  fearful. 

Well,  the  all-important  day  came  at  last, 
and  about  three  hundred  women  appeared 
for  the  examinations.  We  were  so  many 
that  the  Minister  of  Commerce  had  to  put  us 
in  the  Salle  de  Fetes.  It  was  very  funny-  to 
be  sitting  in  that  splendid  Salle  de  Fetes,  with 
its  tapestry,  its  beautiful  decorations,  and 
general  air  of  luxury,  and  we  poor  women 
sitting  in  the  Gobelin-upholstered  arm-chairs, 
writing  for  our  lives.  One  question  asked 
was,  "  What  are  the  laws,  decrees,  and  regu- 
lations concerning  women  above  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  industrial  work  ?"  It  was  a 
big  question,  and  we  had  three  hours  in  which 
to  answer  it.  I  wrote  more  than  sixteen 
pages,  and  I  could  have  written  more  if  I 
had  had  time.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  the 
question,  "  What  are  the  different  deleteri- 
ous gases  produced  in  industrial  work  where 
women  are  employed  ;  what  are  their  dangers, 
and  what  are  the  remedies  to  apply  ?" 

I  felt  that  I  had  answered  fairly  well ;  and 
two  days  afterwards  I  knew,  non-officially, 
that  I  was  among  the  first  three.  Almost 
directly  after  finishing  my  composition  I  went 
to  see  my  professor  in  legislation,  M.  Alfred 
Duprat,  who  is  now  a  Director  in  the  Minis- 
tere  des  Colonies,  and  he  said  :  "  Now  your 
face  is  happy,  you  are  satisfied  with  yourself." 
I  smiled  and  told  him  something  of  what  I 
had  written.  He  was  bewildered,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  You  have  hidden  your  knowledge 
from  me,  but  I  suspected  it !" 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  you  were  not  my 
private  professor,  and  I  did  not  want  to  give 
my  information  to  the  others."  He  laughed, 
and  ever  since  has  a  knowing  smile  when  we 
meet  each  other. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
examination  we  had  to  pass  a  medical  inspec- 
tion ;  only  a  strong,  well-built  woman  could 
be  eligible.  Inspection  work  is  arduous. 
Sometimes  it  requires  ascending  fifty  stories 
in  a  day,  and  that  means  there  must  be  good 
heart,  good  lungs,  and  good  legs. 
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The  second  examination  was  an  oral  test, 
and  was  public.  Only  five  women  were  on 
hand  each  time.  I  remember  that  when  I 
entered  the  room  I  felt  such  a  will  to  succeed 
that  if  a  wall  had  been  before  me  I  could 
have  pushed  it  aside,  and  I  think  I  must 
have  impressed  the  examiners  with  my  deter- 
mination. The  first  examiner  did  not  want 
me — not  because  he  had  anything  specially 
against  me,  but  because  other  women  had 
been  recommended  to  him,  and  at  a  glance 
I  felt  that  he  was  against  me.  He  asked 
me  the  most  difficult  and  puzzling  questions 
he  could  think  of,  but  I  was  prepared, 
although  it  may  not  seem  modest  to  say  so. 
In  fact,  he  gave  me  a  "  very  good,"  and  so 
did  M.  Bourgain,  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
School  of  Law,  who  interrogated  me  after- 
wards. Two  years  later  he  was  again 
one  of  my  examiners,  but  at  the  ficole  de 
Droit.  He  recognized  me,  and  said  very 
complimentary  things  to  me  before  the 
students. 

On  the  other  part  of  the  oral  examination 
I  was  asked  a  question  regarding  the  fabrica- 
tion of  felt.  I  had  to  explain  that  it  is  gen- 
erally made  of  rabbit  skins,  that  the  big  hairs 
are  taken  out  by  hand  with  a  little  knife,  that 
this  process  causes  a  great  deal  of  animal 
dust,  which  is  poisonous,  and  that  later  these 
skins  are  impregnated  with  a  liquid  contain- 
ing mercury  and  arsenic,  which  causes  bad 
effects  to  the  workers.  This  shows  that  an 
Inspector  of  Labor  must  understand  some  of 
the  technical  processes  of  industry. 

I  passed  the  examination  and  received  my 
appointment  from  the  Government — a  life 
appointment,  unless  I  resign  or  have  charges 
brought  against  me.  Almost  immediately 
after  receiving  the  appointment  I  entered 
upon  my  duties,  going  first  to  a  department 
in  Normandy,  where  I  had  to  visit  all  the 
factories  and  workshops  where  women  were 
employed. 

In  our  inspection  we  have  to  consider  what 
laws  are  in  existence  and  how  the  laws  are 
applied,  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  women  work  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view.  For  instance,  a  workshop 
must  be  clean  ;  no  machines  must  be  in 
use  unless  they  are  in  good  condition ;  no 
children  under  thirteen  are  allowed  to  work ; 
no  girl  under  sixteen  is  permitted  to  run  a 
machine — in  fact,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  prohibited  to  a  girl  under  sixteen.  If 
we  go  into  a  factory  or  workshop  and  find 
something  wrong,  we  always  speak  frankly 


of  it  to  the  proprietor ;  we  say  :  "  Now, 
why  do  you  do  so  and  so  ?"  We  always 
give  fair  warning.  Each  time  the  violation  of 
the  law  must  be  noted  in  a  register  provided 
for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  it  is  the  case,  we 
note  down  that  such  and  such  conditions  arc 
not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  If  it  is 
something  that  can  be  remedied  easily,  we  give 
them  warning  and  time  to  set  things  right. 
For  instance,  if  the  closets  open  right  from 
the  workshops,  we  give  them  a  month  or 
more  to  change  the  doors  ;  or,  if  a  room  is 
too  small — as,  for  example,  in  Paris,  where 
rents  are  high  and  the  workshops  are  often 
too  small — we  give  them  a  month,  three 
months,  or  even  six  months  sometimes  to 
move  or  to  add  another  room.  We  have 
great  power  and  great  freedom  in  these  ways, 
because  we  prosecute  offenders  ourselves 
after  we  have  given  fair  warning.  The  de- 
fendant may  defend  himself,  of  course ;  but 
we  have  very  rarely  an  acquittal.  An  Inspec- 
tor of  Labor  is  an  officier  de  police  judiciare. 
Several  have  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  The  latest  one  to  receive  it  is 
Madame  Prevost,  who  obtained  it  the  11th 
of  August  last. 

At  first  I  met  with  some  opposition  from 
the  working  people,  and  from  the  employers 
as  well,  who  thought  I  did  not  represent  the 
Government,  and  I  had  to  be  very  patient 
with  them  and  explain  ;  otherwise  I  would 
have  had  prosecutions  on  my  hands  every 
day.  The  working-girls  did  not-  always  un- 
derstand ;  they  only  saw  that  I  was  pre- 
venting them  from  working,  and  they  were 
angry.  So  it  was  very  difficult  at  first,  but 
now  they  understand  much  better.  The 
position  of  Labor  Inspector  is  a  noble  mission ; 
but  it  is  hard  sometimes,  because  too  often 
the  employers  do  not  like  us,  and  the  work- 
ing people  do  not  understand  us.  and  so 
do  not  like  us  either.  I  soon  began  to  like 
them,  however.  I  had  been  a  society  woman, 
I  was  a  college  woman,  and  I  was  a  profes- 
sional woman,  for  soon  after  beginning  as  an 
inspector  I  took  up  the  study  of  law  for  four 
years,  and  was  the  fifth  woman  to  be  licensed 
in  law  by  the  French  Government.  Yet. 
though  I  can  say  I  have  been  in  ever}7  class 
of  society,  the  women  I  like  best,  because  I 
think  they  are  the  most  moral,  the  most 
clever,  and  the  most  interesting,  are  the 
women  engaged  in  industrial  work.  I  say 
they  are  the  most  intelligent  because  it  is 
not  college  science  that  gives  intelligence  ;  it 
is  the  science  of  life  ;  and  you  learn  the  sci- 
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ence  of  life  by  living-  the  life.  You  do  not 
get  it  out  of  books  ;  on  the  contrary,  from 
books  you  are  sometimes  prejudiced  regard- 
ing life  ;  you  believe  yourself  superior,  and 
you  are  mistaken.  You  learn  life  by  living, 
and  those  poor  little  midinettes  in  Paris  are 
often  artists;  they  do  not  work  mechanically ; 
they  use  their  brains  as  much  as  their  fingers. 
They  are  full  of  heart,  feeling,  sentiment,  those 
dear  little  working-girls,  and  they  grow,  and 
perhaps  in  lime  become  patrons,  employing 
dozens  of  other  young  girls.  They  are  not 
only  artists,  but  often  refined,  noble  women 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  You  are 
not  an  artist  unless  you  are  refined  in  your 
feeling  and  noble  in  your  sentiments  and 
aspirations.  These  women  often  achieve  an 
artistic  triumph  in  a  dress  they  make,  and 
they  do  not  do  it  alone  for  the  sum  of 
money  they  are  to  get,  but  because  they  love 
their  work — and  sometimes  they  refuse  to 
work  for  certain  people.  They  have  a  sense 
of  refinement  and  are  true  artists  in  spirit. 
The  best  art  has  moral  fiber  ;  that  means,  in 
the  artist,  generosity,  love  of  beauty  for 
beauty's  sake,  unselfishness,  sympathy  ;  all 
beauty  must  have  the  element  of  decency  or 
else  it  is  not  beautiful. 

I  learned  life  from  these  working  people  ; 
I  really  did  not  know  anything  about  it  as  a 
society  woman  or  as  a  lawyer.  The  little  I 
have  learned  I  learned  from  them.  They 
have  taught  me  to  be  broad-minded,  to  be 
human — and  that  means  everything. 

I  have  fought  my  fight  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  I  would  advise  no  woman  to 
undertake  this  struggle  for  a  mere  whim  or 
passing  fancy  ;  it  is  only  for  one  whose  heart 
is  in  her  work.  Many  women  take  up  some- 
thing just  because  they  are  restless  and  do 
not  know  just  what  to  do,  and  by  so  doing 
they  give  wrong  ideas  to  young  girls  ;  they 
make  them  almost  disgusted  with  the  plain 


and  simple  life — with  the  life  that  has  no 
excitement  in  it;  and  that  is  a  great  mistake — 
a  great  wrong,  in  fact.  It  belongs  to  une 
femme  arriv&e,  as  I  have  been  kindly  called, 
to  caution  inexperienced  girls.  I  would  say 
to  them  :  ';  Do  not  do  as  I  have  done,  unless 
you  are  forced  to  it,  or  feel  within  you  an 
overmasteringimpul.se  to  succeed  alone."  If 
conditions  are  not  very  unfortunate,  a  woman, 
no  matter  how  clever  she  may  be,  or  how 
strong  may  be  her  desire  to  do  something  great 
in  the  world,  can  always  find  an  outlet  for  her 
noble  aspirations  in  being  the  helpmate  of  a 
husband — in  helping  him  "  to  arrive  " — and 
that  is  the  ideal  condition. 

I  recall  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  Mademoiselle  Vigneron,  who  is,  in 
truth,  inie  femme  arrivee.  She  is  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Technical  Schools  for  all 
France,  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  She  has  a  splendid  salary;  she  has 
several  times  been  sent  on  Government  mis- 
sions to  Italy,  and  her  position  is  more  secure 
than  even  that  of  her  Minister,  because  he 
is  changed  with  the  fluctuations  of  politics, 
but  she  stays.  I  was  visiting  her  recently 
when  a  young  woman  came  in  ;  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  young  doctor  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  Mademoiselle  Vigneron,  perhaps 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  nursing  her 
first  baby.  She  made  a  little  call,  and  as  she 
disappeared,  Mademoiselle  Vigneron  said, 
pointing  to  her,  "  Voila  la  verite!" — This  is  the 
real  thing  ! 

Thus  it  is  that  I  would  never  encourage  a 
young  girl  who  is  in  happy  conditions  and 
who  enjoys  a  happy  family  life  to  try  to  be 
independent,  or  ever  to  think  of  being  une 
femme  arrivee.  A  woman  who  arrives  must 
do  so  by  herself ;  it  means  loneliness.  I 
would  rather  advise  her  to  be,  in  the  true 
and  noble  sense  of  the  word,  the  wife  of  un 
hoKime  arrive. 


CURING  SICK  CHURCHES 


BY  CHARLES  STELZLE 


TI I  E  Christian  spirit  must  be  institu- 
tionalized if  it  is  to  prevail  in  an 
age  of  institutions,"  recently  said 
Shailer  Mathews.  Now  this  may  jolt  some 
earnest  folks  who  prefer  to  do  their  church 
work  "  joyously  and  spontaneously,"  and 
without  any  regard  for  scientific  laws,  princi- 
ples, and  systems.  They  rebel  at  the  notion 
that  church  work  can  or  should  be  done 
according  to  formulas  and  prescriptions. 

But  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  the 
Almighty  himself  worked  in  this  way.  The 
stars  of  the  heavens  suggest  a  great  solar 
system,  with  mathematics  enough  to  break 
one's  head.  Even  a  blade  of  grass  contains 
enough  material  for  scientific  study  to  keep 
an  ordinary  man  busy  for  an  entire  lifetime. 
Preachers  freely  talk  about  "  the  laws  of 
prayer,"  telling  us  that  in  our  personal  rela- 
tionship to  our  Heavenly  Father  we  must  obey 
certain  inexorable  laws.  They  inform  us 
that  there  is  "  a  plan  of  salvation."  Who  has 
not  been  charmed  as  he  read  Drummond's 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  ? 

If  it  seems  wise  and  good  to  depend  upon 
scientific  formulas  in  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  world,  why  should  it  be  unreasonable 
to  introduce  the  same  principles  into  the 
practical  affairs  of  every-day  church  life  and 
work  ?  Whatever  the  church  may  think  about 
this  matter,  other  agencies  are  diligently  ap- 
plying the  most  up-to-date  methods  in  their 
approach  to  their  peculiar  problems — methods 
which,  by  the  way,  are  just  as  applicable  to 
the  work  of  the  church  as  they  are  to  business 
affairs. 

Here's  a  railway  company,  for  example, 
which  decides  to  open  up  a  new  territory. 
Does  it  depend  merely  upon  "  inspiration  " 
and  11  enthusiasm  "  ?  Not  at  all.  It  sends 
out  a  corps  of  surveyors  who  study  soils  and 
levels  and  many  other  features.  Their  find- 
ings are  reproduced  in  a  set  of  drawings  and 
many  blue-prints,  all  of  which  pass  through 
the  hands  of  expert  engineers  who  use  these 
findings  as  the  basis  of  plans  for  the  big 
enterprise  in  which  the  railway  company  is 
to  engage.  Furthermore — and  here's  the 
point — the  entire  railway,  down  to  the  last 
inch,  is  complete  in  their  mind's  eye  before 
the  first  tie  is  laid  or  the  first  spike  driven. 

In  a  big  Middle  Western  city  the  tele- 
phone company  has  engaged  at  considerable 


expense  a  group  of  sociological  investigators. 
These  men  are  studying  the  social  conditions 
of  the  people  in  certain  sections  of  the  city, 
making  a  house-to-house  canvass,  and  trying 
to  discover  the  general  tendencies  of  the 
population.  Why  ?  Because  this  corpora- 
tion is  so  deeply  concerned  about  the  social 
conditions  of  the  masses  ?  No — the  com- 
pany wants  to  know  where  to  place  its  tele- 
phone poles  so  that  it  may  do  the*  most 
business  in  1930 — that's  all. 

There  is  a  string  of  retail  stores  conducted 
in  our  American  cities  which  are  originally 
located  only  after  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the 
crowds  which  pass  certain  corners  upon  which 
it  is  proposed  to  open  up  new  enterprises. 
These  stores  are  invariably  successful. 

By  way  of  contrast  :  In  one  of  our  Eastern 
cities  a  church-building  society  spent  consid- 
erable money  in  the  erection  of  several  valu- 
able buildings,  and  in  three  years  these  build- 
ings were  practically  useless  because  a  totally 
new  class  of  people,  which  required  an  abso- 
lutely different  kind  of  a  church  home,  had 
moved  in.  These  new  buildings  weren't  at 
all  practical  in  their  construction  to  meet  the 
present  need.  A  careful  consideration  of 
the  rapidly  changing  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, due  to  perfectly  plain  phenomena, 
and  a  study  of  the  inevitable  tendencies  of 
the  near-by  population  on  this  account,  might 
have  saved  this  society  considerable  cash, 
reputation,  and  embarrassment.  Some  day 
the  church  will  do  business  upon  "  engineer- 
ing "  principles. 

No  doubt  there's  a  great  difference  between 
running  an  industrial  plant  and  a  church 
organization.  The  efficiency  engineer  says 
to  a  worker,  "  Go,"  and  he  goes,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  The  church  administrator 
must  say,  "  Come,"  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  worker  "  will  remain  away — although, 
on  the  whole,  the  same  kind  of  human  nature 
is  being  dealt  with,  and  the  church  has  the 
greater  appeal  in  its  call.  "  Come  and  suffer." 
If  the  church  can  demonstrate  that  'in  its 
work  there  is  comparatively  little  lost  motion, 
but  that  its  plans  are  sane  and  scientific, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  make  a  great 
appeal  to  strong  men  who  are  not  attracted 
by  an  organization  which  often  has  no  pro- 
gramme at  all  or  else  goes  at  the  job  in  a 
haphazard  fashion. 
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( )nc  of  the  greatest  professions  to-day  is 
that  of  "diagnostician."  In  medical  prac- 
tice, he  examines  a  sick  man  and  tells  the 
regular  physician  just  what  is  the  trouble 
with  him.  This  expert  may  or  may  not  pre- 
scribe a  course  of  treatment.  Often  he  does 
nothing  more  than  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  it  being  assumed  that  the  ordinary 
practitioner  knows  how  to  treat  the  case 
after  he  knows  what  it  is.  But  here  are  two 
cases  precisely  alike.  The  symptoms  are 
the  same,  but  the  course  of  treatment  may 
be  quite  different  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars, the  difference  in  the  treatment  being 
largely  determined  by  the  history  of  each 
case.  If  all  cases  were  to  be  treated  exactly 
alike  merely  because  the  symptoms  are  simi- 
lar, then  we  might  use  patent  medicines 
exclusively  and  do  away  with  costly  doctor's 
bills. 

In  church  work  the  situation  is  much  the 
same.  Every  church  worker  has  had  the 
experience  of  introducing  in  a  certain  field  a 
method  which  had  wonderfully  succeeded  in 
another  church  and  in  a  neighborhood  which 
was  apparently  similar ;  but  the  old  success- 
ful remedy  absolutely  failed  in  the  new  field, 
although  no  good  reason  could  be  assigned 
for  the  failure.  But  there  is  a  reason,  and  it 
is  possible  to  discover  what  it  is.  We  shall 
some  day  raise  up  men  who  will  become 
"diagnosticians,"  who  will  study  "sick 
churches,"  and  who  will  tell  us,  through  a 
scientifically  worked  out  formula,  precisely 
what  ails  the  church.  These  experts  will 
give  considerable  attention  to  the  history  of 
the  neighborhood  and  its  people,  but  they 
will  also  inquire  diligently  into  the  history  of 
the  church  itself — its  officers,  its  minister,  its 
organizations,  its  methods,  its  atmosphere. 
And  they  will  so  clarify  the  situation  that  the 
matter  of  method  will  become  secondary  in 
its  importance.  There  will  emerge  a  real 
"  science  of  church  work  "  which  will  result 
in  almost  certain  success — assuming  that  the 
human  element  can  be  just  as  courageously 
handled  as  the  purely  physical  aspects  of  the 
question. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  a  selection  of 
workers  for  particular  tasks.  This  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  success  in  industrial  efficiency. 
If  the  church  is  to  be  run  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  jobs  for  all  sorts  of  incompe- 
tents in  the  ministry,  or  offices  for  men  and 
women  who  simply  wish  to  monopolize  them, 
even  though  they  plainly  lack  proper  equip- 
ment, then  the  task  will  remain  needlessly 


difficult.  The  selection  of  workers,  however, 
is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  may  appear.  Success 
in  this  direction  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
efficiency  of  those  who  are  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  selection  and  the  training  of  men 
and  women  for  Christian  work.  The  princi- 
ple of  "  not  how  many  but  how  good  "  must 
prevail  in  the  matter  of  competent  leadership. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  scientific  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  must  be  through  the 
survey  idea,  which  means  that  an  outsider 
will  come  in  to  find  out  what  the  situation 
really  is.  Mere  we  shall  meet  at  once  the 
opposition  of  the  man  who  declares  that  he 
has  been  on  the  field  so  much  longer  than 
any  mere  "  outsider "  that  he  knows  more 
about  this  situation  than  the  so-called 
"  expert  "  can  possibly  tell  him.  This  is  of 
course  true  in  some  particulars  ;  but  when  a 
church  is"  sick,"  then  a  man  who  is  trained 
to  study  the  causes  of  the  sickness  can  help 
immensely.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  lived 
with  his  own  body  for  fifty  years  does  not 
usually  give  him  the  notion  that  he  knows  his 
body  better  than  the  physician.  He  may  be 
able  to  handle  it  when  it  is  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, and  feel  quite  independent  of  any  out- 
side advice  ;  but  when  his  body  is  failing  to 
perform  its  proper  functions,  then,  if  he  is 
wise,  he  will  call  in  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  treat  sick  bodies.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
often  he  cannot  even  tell  whether  he  has  a 
fever.  Even  physicians  themselves  call  in 
other  practitioners  when  they  are  sick ;  they 
do  not  wholly  trust  their  own  judgment, 
because  they  are  too  intimately  related  to  the 
sickness  which  they  would  cure. 

The  average  minister  and  church  officer 
may  be  able  to  get  along  finely  when  every- 
thing in  the  church  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 
But  when  the  membership  is  failing,  the  con- 
tributions falling  off,  the  neighborhood  becom- 
ing "  worse,"  and  the  church  apparently  hav- 
ing no  influence  upon  the  community,  then 
it's  time  to  call  in  the  expert,  however  humili- 
ating it  may  appear — although,  when  a  busi- 
ness man  calls  in  a  consulting  or  efficiency 
engineer,  it  is  counted  as  a  sure  sign  of  "  big- 
ness "  and  "  grasp"  and  "  discernment."  This 
will  soon  be  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward 
the  minister  who  has  the  courage  to  say  frank- 
ly that  the  situation  has  gotten  beyond  him  and 
that  an  efficiency  church  man  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  face  of 
the  abnormal  situation  which  may  have  arisen. 
The  minister  who  depends  merely  upon  books 
and  pamphlets  which  describe  methods  of 
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work  invites  almost  certain  failure.  These 
helps  are  very  much  like  patent  medicines — 
they  may  or  may  not  cure.  The  chances  are 
against  their  doing  the  work  which  should 
be  attempted  only  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  facts.  And  often  these  alleged 
remedies  leave  the  church  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion because  of  the  "  experiment." 

W  hatever  may  be  said  with  reference  to 
local  churches  in  this  connection,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
introduction  of  the  efficiency  idea  to  National 
church  organizations,  whose  chief  business  it 
is  to  direct  or  advise  local  religious  enter- 
prises. The  National  society  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  a  position  in  which  it  may 
study  country-wide  phenomena.  No  local 
agency  can  possibly  have  the  outlook  upon 
the  field  which  a  National  agency  may  have. 
If  the  latter  is  scientifically  conducted,  it  may 
not  only  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  aver- 
age church,  so  far  as  advice  with  regard  to 
methods  are  concerned,  but  it  may  save  con- 
siderable sums  of  money. 

While  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  denom- 
inations to  oppose  the  erection  of  bureaus 
and  departments  with  experts  at  their  head, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  before 
many  years  the  business  men  who  are  directly 
responsible  for 'carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
church  nationally  will  apply  to  this  work  the 
same  principles  which  in  business  enterprises 
employ  staff  men  for  the  carrying  out  of 
special  programmes.  A  single  secretary  with 
a  stenographer  can  no  more  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  National  church  organization  in 
these  days  than  can  the  old-fashioned  super- 
intendent with  his  foreman  run  a  big  machine 
shop.  The  principles  of  efficiency  in  indus- 
trial life  demand  that  about  every  fourth  man 
be  a  teacher  or  boss  of  son  e  kind,  thereby 
increasing  from  forty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  the  efficiency  of  the  same  number  of 
men,  including  the  "  bosses." 

The  most  successful  charity  organization 
societies  no  longer  simply  dole  out  charity  in 
the  form  of  money,  food,  or  clothing.  To  be 
sure,  this  work  is  still  being  done,  but  the 
most  effective  work  of  these  agencies  is  that 
of  teaching  people  how  to  help  themselves  ; 
and  in  many  instances  this  part  of  the  work 
requires  the  expenditure  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Precisely  the  same  principles  apply  to 
the  work  of  the  great  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic boards  of  the  church.  To  the  super- 
ficial critic  this  is  an  extravagant  method,  but 


to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  scien- 
tifically the  organizations  which  are  operated 
upon  this  basis  seem  the  most  efficient. 

As  things  are  at  present  in  church  life  and 
work,  who  actually  knows  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  immigrant,  the  city,  country  life, 
the  Indian,  the  Mexican,  the  Mormon,  or 
any  other  field  or  group  ?  The  efficient 
National  agency  of  the  church  will  erect  a 
survey  department  whose  sole  business  it  will 
be  to  secure  all  the  facts  regarding  the  great 
questions  with  which  it  is  wrestling.  It  will 
study  the  tendencies  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  becoming  familiar  with  the  problems 
which  these  movements  of  the  people  are 
developing ;  and  long  before  the  situation 
becomes  so  acute  that  the  church  will  throw 
up  its  hands  in  dismay,  it  will  have  antici- 
pated the  situation  and  graphically  stated  these 
problems  to  those  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  their  solution.  If  this  is  done,  the  church 
will  no  longer  be  caught  napping.  It  will 
have  outlined  its  plan  of  campaign  in  order 
to  prevent  certain  crises  which  are  to-day 
occurring  with  such  frequency  as  almost  to 
stagger  the  average  churchman.  With  its 
accumulated  records  of  all  the  facts  and  figures 
systematically  filed,  its  statistical  division  will 
make  immediately  available  the  information 
desired  when  the  problem  arises  in  a  local 
field,  and  it  will  bring  to  bear  upon  that  local 
field  all  the  facts  and  forces  which  relate  to 
the  entire  proposition. 

Furthermore,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
field  men  and  the  heads  of  departments,  it 
will  interpret  the  facts  discovered,  and  set 
up  definite  constructive  programmes.  It  will 
parallel  the  designing-room  or  planning 
department  of  an  industrial  enterprise.  It 
will  indicate  not  only  what  is  to  be  done  but 
how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  will  take 
hold  of  city-wide  campaigns  and  State  and 
county  movements.  Growing  out  of  this 
intensive  study  there  will  be  a  mass  of  fresh 
material  for  exhibit  and  publicity  purposes 
which  will  be  valuable  in  presenting  to  the 
entire  church  the  needs  of  the  fields  in  ques- 
tion, thus  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  social  and  religious  problems. 

The  denomination  or  the  National  agency 
which  will  set  up  so  comprehensive  and  so 
constructive  a  programme  will  be  commended 
for  its  statesmanship,  supported  by  intelligent 
contributors,  and  it  will  gain  the  respect  of 
the  man  outside  the  church  who  has  always 
believed  that  the  church  and  its  agencies  are 
unscientific  and  unbusinesslike. 
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"SOMETHING  TO  DO" 

BY  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 


AN  elderly  friend  was  showing  me  his 
collection  of  etchings  by  a  distin- 
guished artist.  His  comments  as 
we  went  along  led  me  to  inquire  how  he 
came  by  his  expert  knowledge. 

"  As  a  young  man/'  he  answered,  "  my 
ambition  was  to  make  a  fortune.  But  I  be- 
thought me  that,  if  I  stayed  in  business  many 
years,  I  should  be  miserable  after  I  retired, 
unless  I  had  some  other  interest  equally  ab- 
sorbing. So  I  devoted  all  my  leisure  to  the 
study  of  etchings,  and  picked  a  good  one  up 
here  and  there  as  I  could  afford  it." 

"You  had,"  I  suggested,  "a  natural  bent 
for  art  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  "  I  had  never 
known  or  cared  a  jot  about  it.  When  1 
began,  I  couldn't  tell  an  etching  from  a 
woodcut,  or  whether  Rembrandt  was  born 
in  Leyden  or  Louisville.  It  was  a  purely 
arbitrary  choice.  I  looked  over  a  lot  of  fads 
which  interested  other  people,  and  chose  one 
which  seemed  to  have  the  fewest  devotees." 

"  That's  the  way  a  good  many  men  choose 
their  callings,"  I  remarked,  ''and  probably  it 
accounts  for  the  number  who  fail." 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  assented,  "  it's  the  way 
I  chose  my  own.  I  had  no  tastes  or  talents 
to  guide  me,  so  I  cast  about  for  a  trade 
which  was  not  overcrowded.  By  sticking  to 
it  day  and  night  I  made  it  pay,  and  in  select- 
ing an  amusement  for  my  old  age  I  followed 
the  same  rule." 

My  friend  was  commonly  spoken  of  as 
having  '-a  positive  genius  for  business." 
Obviously,  genius  in  this  case  spelled  simply 
concentration  of  thought  and  unremitting 
work. 

'•  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
son  ?"  we  often  hear  one  parent  ask  another. 
"  Shall  you  make  a  lawyer  of  him,  or  a 
doctor  ?" 

What  shall  be  "  done  with  "  him  ?  What 
shall  be  "  made  of  "  him  ?  Are  they  talking 
about  a  log,  or  a  lump  of  clay  ?  Neither ; 
but  about  a  boy,  a  living  creature  like  them- 
selves, their  inferior  in  years  and  strength, 
but  with  a  will  and  impulses  of  his  own 
which  must  be  reckoned  with.  No  lawyer 
or  doctor  or  merchant  worthy  the  name  was 
ever  "  made  "  by  anybody  but  himself.  I 
knew  a  hard-working  farmer  who  insisted  on 
his  son's  studying  for  the  bar.    The  lad  had 
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a  wonderful  inventive  trend,  which,  had  he 
been  permitted  to  follow  it,  might  have 
placed  him  in  the  class  with  Edison  and  Mar- 
coni. But  he  obediently  chained  himself  to 
statutes  and  conveyances,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  days  remained  at  the  bottom  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Do  not  misunderstand  the  father.  He 
was  poor,  but  had  generous  ideals.  To  his 
mind  a  lawyer  was  one  of  the  elect ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  toil  in  season  and  out,  and  face 
any  privation,  to  scrape  together  the  means 
to  carry  his  son  through  the  expensive 
periods  of  study  and  of  building  up  a  prac- 
tice. The  boy  protested  and  pleaded,  yield- 
ing only  when  worn  out.  Had  the  father 
had  strength  of  mind  to  say,  "  My  son,  since 
you  are  determined  to  have  your  own  way, 
do  so,  but  look  to  me  for  nothing  from  this 
hour,"  it  would  have  brought  joy  to  the  boy's 
heart,  force  to  his  character,  and  success  to 
his  life,  for  the  young  fellow  would  have 
slaved  and  saved  to  any  extent  to  obtain  the 
training  he  craved  in  the  direction  toward 
which  nature  was  urging  him,  and  would 
have  prized  success  all  the  more  for  the  sac- 
rifices he  had  made  to  win  it.  As  it  was,  his 
life  became  a  long-drawn  and  rather  sordid 
tragedy,  all  because  of  the  parental  resolve 
to  "  make"  him  something  other  than  what 
he  was  fitted  to  be. 

"  It  may  be  right  enough,"  I  hear  some 
reader  saying,  "  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has 
a  special  passion,  to  throw  him  upon  his  own 
resources  and  let  him  prove  his  faith  by  his 
works  ;  but  how  about  the  boy  who  has  no 
preference  ?  Is  it  not  the  father's  duty  to 
decide  for  him  ?" 

I  don't  think  so.  Usually  by  the  time  a 
boy  has  reached  the  age  for  making  a  choice 
he  is  capable  of  making  one.  and  is  reluctant 
only  from  indolence  or  self-distrust.  He  may 
never  have  regarded  life  seriously,  having  a 
vague  notion  that  he  is  going  to  be  taken  care 
of  somehow  ;  he  theiefore  postpones  in- 
definitely the  day  of  settling  down.  It  would 
be  salutary  to  put  such  a  boy  into  a  grocery, 
let  us  say,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  tying 
up  bundles  or  delivering  goods.  Granted 
that  this  is  not  an  inspiring  occupation,  it 
is  at  least  useful  and  respectable,  and  will 
afford  him  time  to  think.  The  less  he  likes 
it  the  better,  probably,   because,  when  he 
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realizes  that  what  has  brought  him  to  this 
pass  is  his  own  shilly-shally,  he  will  begin  to 
consider  the  cultivation  of  more  positiveness. 
It  may  seem  a  drastic  remedy  to  apply  to  a 
case  of  mere  juvenile  indecision,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  effective. 

Suppose,  though,  that  il  isn't  ?  Suppose 
he  drops  down  into  the  place  you  have  picked 
out  for  him,  and  shows  no  ambition  to  find 
anything  better  ? 

Trust  nature,  and  the  ways  of  the  world, 
to  take  care  of  that  contingency.  If  his 
inner  horizon  is  limited  by  the  parcel-counter, 
don't. worry;  you  have,  at  any  rate,  saved 
him  from  being  a  worthless  idler,  or  worse. 
The  chances  are  that  he  will  presently  find 
the  pay  he  is  getting  for  his  petty  work  in- 
sufficient for  his  needs,  and,  his  old  asso- 
ciates being  able  to  earn  more  and  twitting 
him  with  it,  his  pride  will  be  stung.  I 
have  seen  such  contrasts  work  wonders  in 
a  stolid-appearing  boy.  Nobody  has  to  seek 
them  for  him  ;  he  finds  them  out  for  him- 
self. . 

-Possibly  your  son  is  not  indolent  or  pro- 
crastinating, but  honestly  struggling  to  solve 
a  real  uncertainty.  He  is  rather  clever  at 
simple  mathematics,  and  thinks  a  banker's 
life  would  about  fit  his  powers  ;  yet  he  is  also 
good  at  mechanical  drawing,  and  fancies  that 
he  might  make  a  success  as  an  architect.  To 
which  career  had  he  better  address  himself  ? 

Here  comes  in  the  parent's  opportunity, 
with  his  broader  knowledge,  to  be  of  great 
service.  He  can  show  the  lad  that  footing 
columns  of  figures  and  striking  balances 
between  them  are  but  an  insignificant  part 
of  a  banker's  activities,  compared  with  study- 
ing out  economic  puzzles,  satisfying  himself 
whether  there  is  too  much  or  too  little  money 
in  circulation,  whetting  his  judgment  of 
human  nature  so  as  to  discriminate  between 
a  borrower  he  can  trust  and  one  he  must 
watch,  and  forecasting  the  effects  of  public 
movements  in  all  parts  cf  the  world  upon  the 
credit  market  at  home  ;  and  that,  in  architec- 
ture, draftsmanship  is  merely  the  alphabet  of 
expression,  as  it  were,  the  big  problems  being 
those  of  capacity,  weight  and  measure,  form 
and  proportion,  poise  and  strain,  material  and 
finish,  all  of  which  lie  far  behind  the  drawing. 

The  same  function  for  the  parent  comes 
into  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  not  even  uncer- 
tain, but  knows,  or  believes  he  knows,  pre- 
cisely what  he  wishes  to  do.  One  of  my 
young  friends,  from  his  pinafore  days, 
yearned  for  a  military  career.    As  soon  as 


he  could  handle  a  little  gun  he  knew  the 
manual  of  arms  and  the  marching  evolutions 
like  a  professional  drillmaster.  He  organized 
a  company  of  schoolmate  militia,  and  spirit 
his  leisure  evenings  reading  stories  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  and  Frederick  the  Great. 
Most  of  his  admiring  kinsfolk  expected  him 
to  enter  the  army  and  become  a  general 
before  middle  life.  At  the  psychological 
moment  came  forward  his  father  with  a  tem- 
perate and  tactful  exposition  of  what  military 
campaigning  meant  on  its  commonplace  as 
distinguished  from  its  theatrical  side.  He 
showed  his  son  that  an  officer  must  look  after 
his  men  as  if  they  were  his  children,  and  that 
the  commander  who  makes  his  mark  on  actual 
warfare  is  not  so  often  he  who  leads  pic- 
turesque charges  as  he  who  keeps  the  largest 
percentage  of  troops,  with  their  supplies, 
always  in  effective  conditions.  This  revela- 
tion that  war  is  not  all  brass  bands,  blood, 
smoke,  and  glory,  but  rests  on  as  practical  a 
business  basis  as  the  hardware  trade,  put 
a  potent  damper  upon  the  lad's  military 
enthusiasm,  and  turned  his  thoughts  into 
another  channel. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  a  group  of 
cases  in  which  a  youth  is  marked  by  nature 
for  a  particular  pursuit  yet  is  unconscious  of 
it  and  needs  the  guidance  of  an  older  person 
in  interpreting  the  visible  signs.  Two  rather 
notable  illustrative  instances  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation  may  serve  our  purpose 
as  types  of  all. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  boy  who  at  school 
was  pitifully  backward  in  those  studies  which 
depended  on  books.  He  could  copy  and 
color  a  map  from  his  geography  pretty  weli  ; 
but  when  he  turned  to  the  text  his  mind 
refused  to  open  for  such  dry  details  as  the 
population  and  products  of  the  countries  he 
had  charted.  Still,  he  was  not  a  stupid  boy. 
In  out-of-door  sports  he  was  in  his  element. 
He  took  a  sympathetic  interest  in  every 
growing  thing.  Put  him  in  a  strange  place 
in  summer,  and  within  three  days  he  would 
have  made  friends  with  all  the  horses,  dogs, 
and  cats  in  the  neighborhood,  and  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  kind  of  trees,  wild  flowers,  birds, 
and  rodents  lived  thereabout,  and  where  each 
had  its  home.  Probably  nine  readers  in  ten 
will  say  that  here  was  a  great  naturalist  in 
embryo.  So  thought  his  father  at  first,  but 
a  visit  to  a  scientific  institution  proved  this 
an  error :  the  boy  was  repelled  by  the  analy- 
ses and  statistics,  the  Latin  names  and  hair- 
splitting distinctions,  on  which  he  found  the 
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learned  men  busy ;  he  felt  stifled  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  laboratory,  and  had  no 
patience  to  waste  on  the  microscope.  What 
he  wanted  was  something  that  would  keep 
him  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  A  sugges- 
tion of  forestry  did  not  appeal  to  his  imagina- 
tion at  once  ;  he  feared  that  it  involved  the 
preparation  of  elaborate  reports  and  other 
baffling  requirements.  When  he  came  to 
understand  that  these  burdens  would  not  be 
thrown  upon  a  beginner,  that  for  a  while  at 
least  he  could  live  in  the  open  air  all  the 
time,  draw  the  life  histories  of  his  beloved 
trees  from  themselves  instead  of  from  books, 
and  cultivate  closer  intimacies  with  his  little 
friends  in  fur  and  feathers,  he  relented  so 
far  as  to  consent  to  an  experiment.  In  due 
course  he  became  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic foresters  of  his  generation. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  shy,  bookish  boy 
who  would  rather  spend  his  Saturday  after- 
noons lying  on  the  hearth-rug  with  a  volume 
of  history  or  verse  than  play  tag  in  the  yard. 
You  could  hardly  pose  him  on  a  date  or  a 
name,  he  could  locate  most  of  the  literary 
quotations  in  daily  popular  use,  and  he  could 
tell  you  where  to  look  in  the  home  library  for 
an  answer  to  any  ordinary  question.  Order- 
liness was  almost  a  mania  with  him,  and  from 
infancy  one  of  his  chief  joys  had  been  to  be 
turned  loose  in  attic  or  cellar  and  allowed  to 
put  it  to  rights.  He  wrote  most  entertaining 
letters  to  his  family  when  separated  from 
them,  but,  if  he  attempted  to  compose  any- 
thing for  wider  consumption,  it  was  ruined 
by  his  painful  self-consciousness.  This  was 
why,  when  assured  by  outside  friends  that  he 
had  in  him  the  making  of  an  eminent  author, 
his  parents  shook  their  heads.  A  publisher, 
perhaps  ?  Not  that  either  ;  for  though  the 
critical  instinct  was  there,  the  business  instinct 
was  not.  What  then  ?  Let  us  inventory  him 
and  see.  Interest  in  books  as  books,  a 
working  knowledge  of  what  they  contained, 
talent  for  classification  and  arrangement,  and 
a  large  bump  of  order ;  to  what  did  such  a 
combination  point  ?  Obviously,  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  custodian  of  books — -a  librarian. 

He,  like  the  young  forester,  saw  nothing 
attractive  in  the  first  overtures.  He  had 
been  acquainted  with  only  one  librarian,  an 
old  man  with  double  spectacles  and  a  forbid- 
ding manner,  who  spent  much  of  his  time 
grubbing  well-thumbed  volumes  out  of  dark 
and  musty  alcoves  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
brass  hand-lamp.  The  vision  of  this  as  the 
possible  goal  of  his  own  career  chilled  him, 


and  it  took  a  good  while  to  clear  his  mind  of 
the  megrim.  He  is  now  a  librarian  in  excel- 
lent standing,  an  instructor  of  others  in  his 
art,  and  thoroughly  absorbed  in  it  himself. 

The  happy  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  each 
of  these  two  instances  was  due  primarily,  of 
course,  to  the  ability  of  the  adviser  to  put 
several  hints  together  and  figure  out  what 
message  nature  was  trying  to  convey  ;  but  in 
quite  as  great  measure  it  was  due,  I  believe, 
to  a  factor  not  yet  mentioned  :  the  boy  was 
given  a  taste  of  the  practical  side  of  his  pro- 
fession before  studying  its  theoretical  side. 
The  one  who  adopted  forestry  did  not  decide 
to  do  so  till  he  had  been  sent  into  the  woods 
with  a  reconnaissance  party  and  taken  part 
in  their  work  as  an  unskilled  laborer.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  experience.  Daily 
contact  with  better-educated  young  men 
aroused  in  him  a  desire  to  learn  the  reasons 
for  one  thing  and  another,  so  that  he  could 
enter  into  their  discussions  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. In  a  few  months  he  was  begging  his 
father  to  send  him  to  a  college  where  he 
could  acquire  some  of  the  scientific  ground- 
work he  lacked.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  get 
into  studious  habits  after  having  shunned 
books  so  long  ;  but  he  bent  to  his  task  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  thirsty  wayfarer  on  the 
brink  of  a  pool. 

The  boy  who  became  a  librarian  was  won 
over  in  like  manner,  by  being  given  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  a  well-ordered  library,  where 
ere  leng  he  became  anxious  to  know  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  operations  he  saw 
going  on  about  him.  He  was  afforded  this 
opportunity  by  a  course  at  one  of  the  stand- 
ard library  schools,  and  from  the  day  of  his 
graduation  he  never  looked  backward,  for  his 
heart  was  in  his  work. 

His  heart  in  his  work  :  that  is  the  key  to 
success  in  whatever  your  boy  undertakes  for 
a  livelihood.  If  his  vocational  bent  is  for 
something  which  you  consider  beneath  his 
dignity  and  yours,  remember  that  nature  is 
wiser  than  you,  and  that  in  her  sight  any 
honest  work  is  honorable.  The  only  person 
who  can  be  humiliated  by  his  occupation  is 
he  who  is  smaller  than  his  job  ;  he  who  is 
bigger  will  bring  his  job  up  to  his  own  plane 
of  dignity.  As  to  pecuniary  rewards,  the 
capital  prizes  in  life's  lottery  are  few ;  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  loves 
his  work  stands  a  far  better  chance  of  win- 
ning than  he  who  toils  only  because  he  must. 
Moreover,  a  capital  prize  is  not  essential  to 
any  one's  happiness.    Thousands  of  men  are 
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happy  in  the  second  rank,  or  the  third,  or  the 
fourth,  as  measured  by  the  standard  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  because  they  are  honestly 
heart-bound  to  what  they  are  doing.  The 


money  they  earn  is  only  half  their  compensa- 
tion ;  the  rest  is  made  good  in  a  wholesome 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  gold  and  silver 
cannot  buy. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


THE  Spectator  does  have  the  most 
astonishing  luck !  The  intelligent 
reader  must  have  noticed  how  fre- 
quently he  is  on  the  spot  when  anything  of 
interest  is  afoot.  This  time  he  accidentally 
strayed  into  Old  Deerfield  on  the  last  day  of 
the  pageant  which  happens  once  in  three 
years.  He  had  seen  Deerfield  only  in  sum- 
mer, quiet,  its  peaceful  elms  a-dream.  Yet 
under  their  swaying  green  he  had  always 
clearly  beheld  a  little  figure  in  a  white  night- 
dress, flying  barefoot  beneath  black  branches 
over  the  snow  of  a  gray  February  morning 
two  hundred  years  ago — his  little  great-great- 
great-great-great-great-grandmother, her  home 
in  flames,  her  husband  and  children  all  dead 
or  captured  in  the  massacre. 

m 

Now,  as  the  big  noiseless  car  swung  into 
the  well-remembered  street,  instead  of  the 
little  g-g-g-g-g-g-g  aforesaid,  there  were  the 
Indians,  standing  in  groups  or  clattering 
along  on  good  horses.  A  squaw  and  a  Tory 
dame  in  powder  and  patches  walked  sociably 
past  a  brooding  old  gray  house,  from  which 
drifted  forth  a  tiny  fairy,  with  fluttering 
wings,  her  feet  no  nearer  earth  than  those  of 
Botticelli's  angels. 

a 

Every  foot  of  the  beautiful  village  is  his- 
toric ground,  and  the  pageant  stage,  a  gently 
sloping  field,  is  the  site  of  the  first  dame 
school.  It  needed  little  adaptation,  and 
what  was  necessary  was  done  by  village  boys, 
after  work,  at  very  little  expense.  A  corn- 
field at  the  left  offered  excellent  skulking 
facilities  for  Indian  foes.  A  humble  ditch 
in  front  became,  by  damming,  a  stream  deep 
enough  for  canoes.  A  low  gray  boulder  and 
a  gnarled  old  apple  tree  stood  exactly  where 
they  would  be  most  effective,  and  groups 
of  bordering  evergreens  were  reinforced  to 
make  thick  screens  and  "  wings."  The  (lit- 
eral) g/'een-room  was  the  orchard  between  two 
old  gray  barns,  so  well  hidden  that  only  the 
prying  eyes  of  a  Spectator  could  notice  the 


glimpse  of  sleek  red-brown  cattle  or  of  coats 
of  many  colors. 

B 

The  pageant  fitted  its  charming  setting. 
"  The  picturesque  and  appealing  history  of 
Deerfield  "offers  perhaps  unusual  advantages 
in  the  way  of  contrast,  but  only  a  sympathetic 
and  artistic  spirit  could  so  have  chosen  and 
arranged  that  rich  material.  Moreover, 
though  rehearsed  for  only  four  weeks,  the 
performance  was  marred  by  no  carelessness 
in  execution.  No  Indian  brave  forgot  his 
peculiar  high  tread  ;  no  corpse  indiscreetly 
came  to  life  before  it  had  been  dragged  behind 
the  sheltering  trees.  The  Indian  warrior 
representing  Pocumtuck  stood  upon  his 
boulder,  through  all  the  scenes  of  tribal  life, 
with  such  marvelous  poise  and  immobility 
that  it  was  almost  a  shock  when,  after  the 
slow,  reluctant  vanishing  of  the  red  men  from 
their  territory,  he  moved  and  withdrew  in 
majesty  to  the  shadows  of  the  woods.  One 
would  almost  have  expected  the  rock  to  fly 
from  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  he !  If  the 
intelligent  reader  is  of  mature  years,  and 
a  believer  in  the  influence  of  ancestry,  he 
will  share  the  Spectator's  satisfaction  that 
the  list  of  performers  included  many  names 
familiar  not  only  on  Deerfield  tombstones, 
but  in  the  annals  of  our  land. 

m 

The  Indians  pursued  their  peaceful  voca- 
tions until  William  Pynchon  and  his  friends 
appeared  in  canoes  to  barter  for  their  pre- 
cious grain.  File  after  file  the  Indian  women 
emptied  their  heaping  baskets  into  the  canoes, 
until  they  were  filled  for  the  hungry  settle- 
ments at  Hartford  and  Windsor.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  But  before  the  long  con- 
flict came  the  folk-lore  dances,  the  inevitable 
struggle  of  good  and  evil,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Maize  and  the  black  Paimosaid,  thief  of 
corn-fields  ;  the  i%  little  vanishing  Men  of  the 
Woods,"  and  the  Fireflies  "  flashing  the-.* 
lights  among  the  dark  bushes  to  reveal  lurk- 
ing monsters."    The  Spirit  of  the  Maize,  all 
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in  fluttering  leaf-green  and  ripe  corn-yellow, 
gave  a  beautiful  dance  among  the  brown 
shocks  of  corn.  Mondamin  finally  circum- 
vented the  wily  Paimosaid  and  drove  him 
into  the  forest,  pursued  by  the  Fireflies,  even 
the  littlest  waving  to  the  last  wings  as  big  as 
herself.  The  firefly  may  "  blunder  through 
existence  with  his  headlight  on  behind,"  but 
he  certainly  lends  himself  well  to  picturesque 
representation.  The  Spectator  has  one  un- 
availing regret — that  he  could  not  have  seen 
the  portrayal  of  the  previous  evening,  when 
the  Fireflies'  lights  flashed  hither  and  thither, 
and  the  morn  rose,  cool  and  solemn,  behind 
the  hill  just  as  the  Indians  and  captives 
started  on  the  weary  road  to  Canada. 

B 

A  series  of  episodes  showed  the  long 
struggle  between  barbarism  and  civilization. 
1  )utchmen,  mounted,  and  well  mounted,  met 
Indians  in  council,  and  made  a  treaty,  display- 
ing goods  of  brilliant  hue.  (An  inquisitive 
and  very  modern  Boston  terrier,  seeing  no 
reason  for  abandoning  his  master  in  whatever 
guise  arrayed,  rather  disturbed  the  verisimili- 
tude, but  accidents  will  happen.)  The  pioneer 
settler,  Samuel  Hinsdale,  arrived  with  all  the 
little  Hinsdales,  the  spinning-wheel  conspicu- 
ous among  their  household  gear.  Larger 
companies  of  settlers  followed,  women  and 
children  and  worldly  goods  guarded  by 
mounted  men  with  anxious  faces  and  muskets 
ready.  King  Philip's  War  summoned  stores 
of  grain  for  the  garrison  at  Hadley.  The 
heavy  ox-carts — the  oxen  had  been  imported 
from  forty  miles  distent,  the  genus  being 
almost  extinct — lumbered  away,  escorted  by 
the  Choice  Young  Men  of  the  county  (while 
the  choice  young  women  waved  disconsolate 
farewell),  to  the  grape-hidden  ambush  of 
Bloody  Brook  and  the  large  body  of  Indians 
who  "  there  entertained  them  with  an  assault/' 

m 

"  The  Alarm  at  the  Dame  School  "  lost 
nothing  in  interest  by  being  enacted  on  the 
original  site.  The  Spectator  wished  Mistress 
Hannah  Beaman  might  have  watched  her  little 
white-capped  flock  (these  present-day  Bea- 
mans  included)  once  more  racing  for  their 
lives  up  her  own  green  meadow,  while  the 
little  fellow  who  had  given  the  alarm  lay  very 
dead  indeed  near  that  invaluable  corn-field. 

The  Deerfield  Massacre  was  wisely  indi- 
cated only  in  the  marching  away  of  the  cap- 
tives, struggling  finely  against  their  captors. 


The  Spectator  could  not  identify  his  own 
particular  family,  but  adopted  the  girl  who 
fought  most  viciously  as  that  Joanna  who, 
after  exchange,  forsook  civilization  for  an 
Indian  spouse. 

Parson  Ashley's  Tory  Tea- Party  arrived  in 
an  old  red  stage-coach,  with  prancing  black 
and  white  horses ;  and  a  sweeter  scene  than 
that  sunlit  meadow  as  the  soft,  full  old 
dresses  frothed  out  over  the  warm  grass 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  find.  Once  more 
the  cherished  costumes  of  long  ago  swept 
through  the  measures  of  the  minuet,  though 
probably  scandalized  at  moving  over  grass 
instead  of  polished  floors.  'Then,  when  the 
stage-coach  had  carried  them  all  away  again 
into  the  Land  of  Shadows,  came  the  Ball  of 
1863,  "  Codey's  Lady's  Book  "  come  to  life  ! 
Bright  breeches,  colored  high  hats,  tilting 
hoops,  pink  ruffles  voluminous,  white  "  book- 
muslin  "  and  bonny  blue  ribbons,  old  scoop- 
bonnets  shading  blithe  young  faces,  so  differ- 
ent, oh,  so  different,  from  the  fifty  years 
between  ! 

B 

After  all,  for  the  Spectator,  almost  the 
best  of  the  spectacle  was  after  all.  For  when 
the  final  dance,  including  all  the  performers, 
was  over,  and  the  whole  beautiful  interplay 
of  color  had  left  the  field  to  the  coming  night, 
then  all  and  sundry  piled  into  ox-carts,  stage- 
coach, carryalls,  or  on  horseback,  and  rode 
up  and  down  Deerfield  Street  with  song  and 
jocund  revelry.  There  was  no  set  "  parade." 
Young  and  old  were  making  merry.  For 
once  the  haughty  mobiles  took  the  sides  of 
the  road,  tooting  congratulation  instead  of 
warning  or  defiance.  The  low  sun  shone 
redly  athwart  the  branches  upon  the  shifting, 
shimmering  crowd.  Sorolla  could  have 
painted  that  brilliant  sun-dashed  confusion, 
though  his  Spanish  mind  could  not  have 
comprehen  ded  in  the  least  its  manifold  im- 
plications. The  elms  may  have  felt  that  all 
their  memories  had  come  true  at  once  in  an 
Old  Home  Week  for  all  the  generations  who 
had  ever  loitered  in  their  shadow. 

B 

Once  upon  a  time,  on  a  Rhine  steamer, 
the  Spectator  heard  an  American  girl,  a  very 
pretty  American  girl,  lamenting  that  our 
poor  Hudson  River,  which  was  suffering  the 
inevitable  comparison,  had  "  no  legends,  no 
associations."  Her  quiet  neighbor  quietly 
questioned  her  facts,  and  soon  was  holding 
in  thrall  a  breathless  audience  with  his  light 
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summary  of  the  Hudson's  claims  to  historic 
and  romantic  interest.  "  You  can  find  legend 
and  history  almost  anywhere,  if  you  look," 
said  he.  Later,  the  Spectator  cultivated  the 
quiet  man's  society.  And  his  card  at  part- 
ing bore  the  honored  name  of  the  President 
of  one  of  our  great  colleges.  This  new  study 
of  pageantry  is  doing  a  similar  service  for 
many  of  our  familiar  localities,  overgrown 
with  the  "  prosaic  "  details  of  the  present 
but  filled  with  buried  treasure  of  a  rich  and 
noble  past.    The  Spectator  modestly  opines 


that  certain  of  our  improvements  in  educa- 
tional methods  are  not  improving  the  edu- 
cation. But  our  debt  to  this  new  movement 
seems  to  him  incalculable.  Living  history  is 
so  much  easier  and  more  convincing  than 
studying  about  it.  Moreover,  every  good 
pageant  requires  in  preparation  much  re- 
search in  divergent  lines  of  art,  and  uncon- 
sciously trains  participants  and  spectators  in 
appreciation  of  all.  The  new  American 
Pageant  Association  has  before  it  a  useful 
and  delightful  work. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Otherwise  Phyllis.     By  Meredith  Nicholson. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  #1.35. 

"  Montgomery,"  this  story  tells  us,  "  is  just  a 
comfortable,  folksy,  neighborly  town,  small 
enough  to  make  hypocrisy  difficult  and  unneces- 
sary ;"  and  this  account  of  Montgomery  and  its 
people  is  "  just  comfortable,  folksy,  neighborly." 
It  is  free  from  pretension  of  any  sort;  it  is  a 
plain,  straight-away  tale  of  small-town  life  in 
Indiana.  Phyllis,  who  is  not  plain  but  who  is 
straight  as  a  beam  of  light,  is  the  central  figure, 
and  Main  Street  is  the  center  of  action  ;  but 
all  the  people  of  the  town  are  involved  in  the 
narrative.  Like  Mr.  Nicholson's  earlier  story, 
"  A  Hoosier  Chronicle,"  and  Mr.  White's  novel 
"  A  Certain  Rich  Man,"  it  is  distinctively 
Western  in  its  democratic  inclusiveness.  It  is, 
like  those  earlier  stories,  a  kind  of  community 
novel,  a  report  of  a  whole  social  cross-section. 
It  is  as  unconventional  as  the  people  it  describes ; 
it  is  as  thoroughly  human  as  Edward  Eggleston's 
"  Roxy  "  or  "  A  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  only  it 
comes  later  in  time,  and  the  world  has  begun  to 
modify  the  unshaded  individualism  of  the  local 
society.  Phyllis  is  a  fine  creature  whose 
mother  has  deserted  her  and  whose  father  is 
her  boon  companion  rather  than  her  mentor. 
He  is  of  the  fine  grain  which  appears  in  every 
Western  as  in  every  Southern  community,  how- 
ever far  from  towns ;  and  Phyllis  has  his  sense 
of  honor,  his  instinctive  refinement,  and  his 
strain  of  idealism  ;  "otherwise  "  she  is  a  very 
unconventional  tomboy  and  a  past-mistress  of 
picturesque  American  slang.  She  is  the  despair 
of  her  three  aunts,  who  unconsciously  supply 
the  humor  of  the  story,  and  the  joy  of  her  Uncle 
Amzi,  who  is  a  delightful  embodiment  of  native 
good  sense,  independence  of  view,  and  personal 
eccentricity.  Phyllis's  mother,  who  reappears 
in  time  to  create  a  first-class  complication,  is 
skillfully  but  not  convincingly  drawn  ;  one  feels 
that  her  offense  rests  too  lightly  on  her.  One 
would  not  have  her  stoned,  but  she  gets  off  too 


easily.  She  isn't  even  sorry,  and  she  comes 
home  as  immoral  as  when  she  went  away,  but 
with  a  good  French  accent,  wonderful  clothes, 
a  captivating  manner,  and  with  half  a  million 
dollars  to  her  credit.  She  carries  off  the  situa- 
tion not  only  without  embarassment  but  with 
such  obvious  pleasure  that,  although  she  has  no 
illusions  about  herself  and  knows  that  she  is 
only  a  pretty  imitation  of  a  woman,  one  rebels 
at  the  discrepancy  between  her  easy-going  pros- 
perity and  the  discipline  she  inflicts  on  her  hus- 
band. It  is  not  quite  credible  that  a  woman 
should  so  easily  keep  her  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
Otherwise  the  story  is  thoroughly  sound  in  its 
moral  discrimination,  and  the  dishonesty  which 
has  been  far  too  common  in  this  country  gets 
precisely  the  harvest  which  it  sows.  "Other- 
wise Phyllis  "  is  not  a  novel  of  distinction  ;  it  is 
a  "  comfortable,  folksy,  neighborly  "  tale  which 
is  genuinely  and  unaffectedly  American  in  its 
atmosphere  and  point  of  view. 

His  Great    Adventure.     By   Robert  Herrick. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $135. 

This  story  is  Mr.  Herrick's  first  venture  in  the 
field  of  romance  ;  but  it  has  been  made  with  his 
thorough  equipment  of  intelligence,  training, 
and  ability.  There  is  no  lack  of  incident  :  the 
element  of  adventure  is  used  as  freely  and 
boldly  as  in  any  of  those  nerve-racking  tales 
which  no  reader  can  lay  down  until  he  has 
turned  the  last  page.  A  young  man,  very  much 
out  at  the  elbows  and  at  the  very  end  of  his 
money,  his  wardrobe,  and  his  courage,  comes 
upon  an  elderly  man  lying  helpless  in  a  New 
York  street,  and,  discovering  that  a  blow  and 
not  a  bottle  has  brought  him  to  this  condition, 
takes  him  to  his  room.  From  that  room  the 
drama  starts  and  never  pauses  :  the  unfortunate 
man  goes  to  the  hospital  and  dies,  the  hero 
starts  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  dares  greatly 
and  "  carries  it  off,"  escapes  to  Mexico,  and 
finally  reaches  Paris,  where  the  suppressed  art 
instincts  of  his  nature  bloom  overnight ;  and 
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Mr.  Herrick  describes  these  adventures  of  the 
spirit  with  lyrical  enthusiasm  in  several  delight- 
ful chapters.  The  story  reaches  its  climax  in 
an  experiment  to  give  the  people  the  kind  of 
drama  they  ought  to  have  ;  the  vicissitudes  are 
many,  but  the  experience  is  valuable,  and  the 
enterprise  does  not  fail.  Nor  does  the  hero 
miss  his  great  reward.  The  improbabilities  of 
the  plot  are  manifold,  but  it  is  not  often  that  a 
romance  of  this  uncompromising  sort  is  backed 
by  so  much  ability  and  has  such  force  and  qual- 
ity of  style.  It  has  not  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Herrick's  very  serious  novels,  but  it  is  far  more 
cheerful  in  tone.  If  the  sincere  and  uncompro- 
mising loyalty  to  the  high  standards  of  veracity 
and  art  which  he  has  set  before  him  in  his  more 
ambitious  novels  would  permit  also  something 
of  the  warm  human  quality,  the  ease  and  light- 
ness, the  vitality  of  hope  and  endeavor,  and  the 
buoyant  temper  of  this  story,  which  he  probably 
regards  as  a  tour  de  force,  Mr.  Herrick's  work 
would  gain  in  power  as  well  as  in  appeal. 

Joan   Thursday.    By   Joseph    Vance.  Little, 

Brown  ft  Co..  Boston.  $1.30. 
Quite  different  from  Mr.  Vance's  plot-tales, 
such  as  "The  Brass  Bowl."  This  is  narrative 
fiction,  the  record  of  a  shop-girl,  driven  from 
shop  and  home,  who  makes  her  way  to  success 
on  the  stage.  The  realism  is  forceful  and  close 
to  city  and  stage  life  ;  it  is  also  at  times  trying 
to  one's  taste  because  it  photographs  too  directly 
and  barely.  In  execution  and  ambition  this  novel 
marks  a  positive  advance  in  the  author's  work. 

End  of  Her  Honeymoon  (The).  By  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.2i>. 

A  bride  and  groom  come  to  Paris  at  the  Expo- 
sition time.  Their  hotel  is  crowded,  and  they 
are  put  in  small  rooms  on  separate  floors  ;  In 
the  morning  the  husband  has  disappeared  ;  the 
hotel  people  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  him  : 
police  and  legations  are  appealed  to  in  vain  ; 
the  husband  is  never  found.  What  is  the  key 
of  the  mystery,  discovered  years  after?  It  is 
strange  enough  :  but  unless  we  mistake,  the 
mystery  has. the  same  explanation  as  that  of  a 
similar  narrative  (but  about  a  mother  and  a 
daughter)  recently  published  as  a  true  incident. 

Little  Green  World  (A).    Bv  J.  E.  Buckrose. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  fs'ew  York.  #1.25. 
This  is  another  village  story  by  the  author  of 
w  Down  Our  Street,*'  who  always  writes  of 
English  country  life  with  pleasant  humor  and 
with  some  of  the  quaintness  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
"  Cranford."  Her  best  work  (for  J.  E.  Buckrose 
is  a  woman)  is  not  in  this  book. 

Succession.    By  Ethel  Sedgwick.  Small,  May- 

nard&  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 
Like  Rolland's  "  Jean  Christophe,"  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's "  Comedy  of  the  Generations,"  of  which 
series  this  is  a  second  but  independent  volume, 
deals  at  formidable  length  with  the  career  of  a 
young  musician.  The  story  is  far  less  tem- 
pestuous than  Rolland's  work.    It  is  too  much 


elaborated  and  minute  for  the  hasty  reader  who 
loves  action  and  the  dramatic.  But  it  is  sincere 
work,  is  close  and  deep  in  its  study  of  tempera- 
ment and  artistic  entourage,  and  is  unusually 
true  in  character  drawing. 

Merrilie   Dawes.    By    Frank    H.  Spearman. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25. 

The  author  has  gone  a  long  way  from  his 
forte  of  writing  spirited  tales  about  railway 
construction  and  adventure.  Here  he  deals 
with  society  questions  and  love  complications, 
and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Wall  Street  and  its 
gigantic  financial  fights.  The  heroine,  to  save 
from  ruin  the  man  she  secretly  loves,  plunges 
into  the  conflict,  with  results  that  may  easily  be 
guessed.  The  book  has  originality  and  abounds 
in  incident. 

Prescott,  of  Saskatchewan.    By  Harold  Bind- 

loss.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25. 

Here,  as  in  two  or  three  former  books,  Mr. 
Bindloss  convinces  the  reader  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  descriptions  of  life  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west, and  also  creates  characters  who  are  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  ;  but  again,  also,  he  handles  his 
plot  and  incident  in  a  confused  and  unsatisfac- 
tory manner. 

Golden  Road  (The).    Bv   L.  M.  Montgomery. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.'  $1.25. 

Again  this  always  readable  writer  about  boys 
and  girls  (but  not  solely  for  boys  and  girls)  tells 
of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  a  group  of  young 
people  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  with  whom 
her  readers  are  already  acquainted.  We  will 
not  say  that  the  story  is  the  equal  of  "  Anne  of 
Green  Gables,"  but  it  has  the  same  wholesome 
and  natural  fun,  and  again  there  are  interspersed 
little  stories  and  incidents  which  have  quaintness 
and  sometimes  imagination. 

Dominie  of  Harlem  (The).  By  Arnold  Mulder. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.25. 
A  study  of  a  Dutch  settlement  in  Michigan. 
Sturdy,  stiff-necked,  opposed  to  change,  ortho- 
dox in  the  old  sense,  these  people  are  awakened 
to  modern  ideas  socially  and  religiously  by  a 
progressive  young  Dominie.  The  book  has 
movement  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  the 
discussion  of  questions  is  interesting,  although 
a  condensation  of  the  dialogue  would  have  im- 
proved the  story  as  such. 

Squire  Phin.    By  Holman    Day.    Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York.  $1.25. 

An  ex-circus  man  returns  to  his  native  Maine 
village,  bringing  his  pet  elephant  with  him.  He 
is  full  of  a  desire  to  get  even  with  his  boyhood 
enemies  and  those  of  his  family,  but  is  outwitted 
by  his  brother,  Squire  Phin,  who  straightens  out 
all  troubles  by  his  wisdom  and  big-heartedness. 
There  is  racy  New  England  talk  and  character, 
fun  in  plenty,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much  of 
sentimentalism.  A  new  edition  of  a  popular 
story. 


THE  READER'S  VIEW 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  TAMMANY 

I  cannot  refrain  from  replying  to  Mr.  Wheel- 
ers article  on  Tammany  Hall  in  your  issue  of 
September  13,  so  incomplete  and  partisan  is  it. 
Coming  from  such  a  writer,  whom  I  have  known 
and  admired  for  many  years,  I  looked  for 
something  comprehensive  and  judicial  in  tone 
on  this  political  body,  now  nearly  a  century  and 
a  quarter  old,  which  still  draws  to  its  ranks 
many  prominent  and  excellent  citizens  of  New 
York.  If  Tammany  were  such  a  body  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  paints  it,  would  New  York  have  tol- 
erated it  all  these  years? 

The  fact  that  my  grandfather,  the  late  Gulian 
Crommelin  Verplanck,  was  identified  with  the 
Society  of  Tammany  or  the  Columbian  Order 
almost  throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  life  of 
public  service  has  led  me  to  examine  the  history 
of  that  interesting  body.  He  began  his  politi- 
cal career  early  in  life,  and  in  1819  became 
prominent  owing  to  his  attack  on  De  Witt 
Clinton  through  satirical  poems  called  "  The 
Bucktail  Bards,  or  The  State  Triumvirate." 
"  Bucktail "  was  the  name  given  by  Clinton,  while 
Governor,  and  at  that  time  an  anti-Tammany  man, 
to  his  political  enemies,  among  whom  was  Ver- 
planck, though  they  later  became  reconciled. 
The  object  of  these  rhymes,  according  to  the 
late  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  was  "  to  expose  the 
political  venality  and  corruption  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  that  surrounded  Clinton,  as  well  as 
to  take  down  the  Governor's  literary  and  scien- 
tific pretensions."  Verplanck  saw  in  the  Colum- 
bian Order  a  near  approach  to  the  practice  of 
the  principles  of  Jefferson,  as  indeed  it  was  ; 
for,  barring  a  few  lapses  from  its  standards,  the 
Order  has  continued  to  be  the  means  of  incul- 
cating among  the  masses  of  the  metropolis  a 
knowledge  of  popular  government,  and  inciden- 
tally has  conferred  much  more  good  on  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  immigrants  that  settle 
in  New  York  than  the  occasional  harm  done 
them  by  some  of  the  subordina  tes  of  the  Society. 

In  1805  the  Legislature  of  this  State  incorpo- 
rated the  Society  on  the  petition  of  "  William 
Mooney  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
New  York."  The  petition,  which  is  recited  in 
the  act  of  incorporation,  states  that  "  the  peti- 
tioners since  the  year  1789  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  name  and  description  of 
The  Society  of  Tammany  or  the  Columbian 
Order,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the 
indigent  and  distressed  members  of  said  asso- 
ciation, their  widows  and  orphans,  and  others 
who  may  be  found  proper  objects  of  their 
charity." 

Tammany  was  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Dela- 
ware tribe,  noted  as  a  sage  rather  than  as  a 
warrior — hence  the  Indian  nomenclature  which 


the  Society  still  employs  in  its  notices  and 
names  of  officers,  etc.  A  limited  grant  of  power 
to  hold  real  estate  was  also  contained  in  the 
charter.  In  1867,  when  the  present  "  Wigwam  " 
was  built  on  East  Fourteenth  Street,  a  more 
liberal  tenure  of  real  estate  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone, 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  then  a  sachem  and  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  The 
Order  early  became  active  in  local  politics,  and 
always  insisted  on  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
and  on  "  home  rule  "  for  the  city.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  the  citizens  had  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  their  Mayor  until  1834.  In  that 
year  Verplanck,  having  fallen  out  with  the 
powers  at  Tammany  Hall,  as  he  had  done  once 
or  twice  before,  was  defeated  for  Mayor  on  a 
very  close  vote  by  Lawrence,  the  Tammany 
candidate. 

The  Society  of  Tammany  still  retains  the  orig- 
inal name  derived  from  Jefferson,  viz.,  Repub- 
lican, later  amplified  into  Democratic-Republi- 
can party,  and  has  always  stood  for  the  open 
primary,  without  discrimination,  and  favored  the 
widest  application  of  popular  government.  The 
Society  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  had  for 
its  object  the  defeat  of  the  supposed  aristocratic 
tendencies  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Whether  Tammany  lived  up  to  her  principles  or 
the  Cincinnati  was  a  pernicious  influence  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  are  still  mooted 
points.  If  denunciation  has  any  weight  in  the 
question,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Society  of 
Tammany  has  received  less  of  it  than  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  Like  other  corporate  bodies, 
however,  Tammany  Hall  has  fallen  fiom  time  to 
time  under  the  domination  of  base  and  self- 
seeking  men,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  now ;  but 
when  we  compare  its  record  with  that  of  any 
other  party  faction,  order,  or  corporation  hav- 
ing such  a  long  history,  candor  will  force  a  fair 
critic  to  admit  that  Tammany's  influence  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  a  beneficent  one. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  article  is  one  of  those  half- 
truths,  often  the  worst  of  lies.  Is  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  judged  by  Pope  Alexander  Borgia, 
and  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  ignored  ?  or  is  the 
present  Republican  party  to  stand  or  fall  on  the 
record  of  Grant's  second  Administration,  and 
Lincoln  and  Schurz  to  be  overlooked?  Yet 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Mr.  Wheeler's  method 
of  discussion. 

An  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the 
social  and  legal  world  of  New  York  has  enabled 
me  to  meet  judges,  lawyers,  and  men  of  note  in 
the  financial  and  mercantile  world  who  were 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Tammany 
branch  of  the  Democratic  party  (while  never  a 
member  myself),  and  I  find  that  by  far  the  greater 
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number  of  these  are  men  of  high  principles 
and  agreeable  and  profitable  companions.  Yet 
to  denounce  Tammany  Hall  is  still  "  good  copy  " 
in  journalism  the  woild  over,  in  the  face  of  fla- 
grant misrule,  political  or  municipal,  elsewhere. 
To  malign  and  misrepresent  the  city  of  New 
York  and  to  belittle  or  ignore  the  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  generosity  and  zeal  of  its  citizens 
seems  to  be  an  occupation  of  profit  to  many 
persons. 

Tammany  Hall,  with  all  its  faults,  has  rarely 
failed  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  city,  her 
aims,  her  progress,  and  pride  of  achievement 
far  better  than  any  of  the  Reform  governments 
which  have  followed  the  occasional  excesses  of 
the  "  Wigwam  " — and  the  best  governments 
that  we  have  ever  had  were  due  to  a  reformed 
Tammany.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  "  re- 
gency "  that  now  dictates  its  policy  will  soon  be 
discredited,  and  the  true  principles  of  the 
Columbian  Order  will  again  triumph,  to  the 
pro:u  of  the  city  and  State. 

William  K.  Verplanck, 

Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
[See  in  this  connection  an  editorial  in  this  issue 
relating  to  the  political  situation  in  New  York 
City. — The  Editors.] 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN  IN  BULGARIA 

All  Americans  here  feel  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  Bulgaria  and  are  as  much  convinced 
as  she  is  that  she  was  basely  beaten  out  of  her 
just  deserts.  After  all,  Bulgaria  assumed  prac- 
tically all  of  the  risks  and  most  of  the  burdens 
of  a  severe  and  prolonged  war  only  in  order  to 
make  Macedonia  a  part  of  the  fatherland.  And 
as  a  result  of  these  risks  and  efforts  she  has  lost 
perhaps  150,000  men,  much  provisions,  military 
prestige,  national  honor,  and  a  part  of  her  own 
territory,  and  Macedonia  seems  to  be  more 
completely  out  of  her  reach  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  In  the  whole  affair  there  has  not  been 
one  redeeming  feature  for  Bulgaria.  The  most 
deserving  and  progressive  nation  in  the  Balkans 
has  been  humiliated  ;  her  indescribably  pusilani- 
mous  neighbor  of  the  north  has  been  greatly 
strengthened ;  her  treaty-breaking  neighbor  to 
the  west  has  been  tremendously  enriched  ;  her 
vain  and  insolent  neighbor  to  the  south  has 
acquired  territory  almost  equal  to  her  most 
extravagant  dreams  ;  and  her  age-old  enemy  sits 
before  her  very  eyes  caressing  Europe  with 
sweet  palaver  about  her  mission  of  mercy  in 
Thrace. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  put  him- 
self in  the  place  of  a  typical  Bulgarian  to-day. 
Probably  no  people  have  ever  felt  so  outraged 
as  the  Bulgarians  do  at  present.  They  [have 
felt  that  their  mission  was  just  as  holy  and 
sacred  as  the   exploit  of   Garibaldi,  Moses, 


Spartacus,  or  Washington.  If  America  had  a 
moral  right  to  free  Cuba  from  an  oppressive 
government,  then  Bulgaria  may  well  feel  that  no 
nation  in  the  whole  history  of  glorious  achieve- 
ments has  been  more  in  the  right  than  she  was. 
And  in  few  other  cases  has  right  been  brought 
to  such  distressing  straits  at  the  hands  of 
might.  In  the  Bulgarian  mind  to-day  right, 
justice,  freedom,  and  progress  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  treachery,  oppression,  deceit,  and 
violence. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  comment  on  the 
effect  this  is  bound  to  have  on  the  general 
religious  and  spiritual  attitude  of  the  people. 
When  has  faith  in  the  general  goodness  of 
things  been  so  tried  ?  It  makes  no  difference 
how  just  or  unjust  Bulgaria's  cause  has  been. 
She  is  sure  that  she  was  in  the  right  and  that  she 
was  fighting  for  a  noble  cause;  but  she  has  lost 
at  every  point.  #% 

STEVENSON  ON   FOREST  DEVASTATION 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  conservation  of  our  forests,  has  any  one 
improved  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson?  One 
of  his  most  delightful  essays,  "Old  Pacific 
Capital,"  was  written  in  1880,  when  already  the 
mountain  fires  were  one  of  the  great  dangers  of 
California.  M  I  have  seen,"  he  says, "from  Mon- 
terey as  many  as  three  at  the  same  time.  By 
day  a  cloud  of  smoke,  by  night  a  red  coal  of 
conflagration  in  the  distance.  A  little  spark 
will  start  them,  and  if  the  wind  be  favorable 
they  gallop  over  miles  of  country  faster  than  a 
horse.  The  inhabitants  must  turn  out  and  work 
like  demons,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pleasant  groves 
that  are  destroyed  ;  the  climate  and  the  soil  are 
equally  at  stake,  and  these  fires  prevent  the  rain 
of  the  next  winter  and  dry  up  the  perennial 
fodder.  California  has  been  a  land  of  promise 
in  its  time,  like  Palestine;  but  if  the  woods 
continue  so  swiftly  to  perish,  it  may  become, 
like  Palestine,  a  land  of  desolation." 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan.         T.  C.  O'DONNELL. 

THE  PHILIPPINES:  THE  ANTI-IMPERIALIST 
VIEW 

May  I  be  permitted  to  plead  two  considera- 
tions overlooked  by  Mr.  O.  Garfield  Jones  in 
his  article  in  The  Outlook  for  September  20: 
that  the  plan  for  Philippine  independence  con- 
templates a  general  "neutralization"  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  autonomy,  completely  ignored  by 
your  contributor ;  and  that  the  upbuilding  of 
great  "interests"  in  the  islands,  with  the  power 
and  the  will  to  oppose  the  removal  of  the  United 
States  guaranty  of  security,  must  prevent  there 
ever  being  "  last  days  of  our  colonial  History." 

Ervixg  Winslow. 

The  Anti-Imperialist  League,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


BY  THE  WAY 


"  Pearls  for  a  penny  !  Who  buys  my  pearls 
for  a  penny  !"  might  have  been  the  cry  of  the 
London  workman  who  found  the  famous  $650,- 
000  pearl  necklace  on  the  street,  and,  not  know- 
ing what  had  been  cast  before  him,  tried  to  sell 
one  of  the  detached  gems  at  a  public-house  for 
a  copper  coin.  The  necklace,  almost  entire, 
was  finally  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and 
the  workman  now  thinks  he  ought  to  have  the 
$50,000  reward  offered  for  its  recovery. 

"  The  unfortunate  condition  now  exists,''  said 
Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  before  the  International  Con- 
gress and  Exposition  of  Refrigeration,  "  of  pro- 
viding so-called  fresh  foods  in  an  advanced  state 
of  staleness  and  of  providing  foods  which  should 
be  properly  aged  in  an  immature  state."  Eggs 
of  course  are  in  the  first  category,  and  sugar- 
cured  hams  ready  within  a  few  days  after 
slaughter  are  in  the  second. 

Speaking  of  quick  processes  for  producing 
articles  that  usually  require  time  for  a  perfect 
product,  Dr.  Nodon,  a  French  inventor,  has 
devised  a  plan  for  the  seasoning  of  timber  by 
electricity.  Newly  felled  trees  are  sawn  into 
thick  planks  and  these  are  subjected  to  the 
alternating  current  for  ten  hours,  with  the  result, 
as  claimed,  that  the  timber  becomes  harder, 
easier  to  work,  and  less  warped  by  moisture 
than  timber  which  has  been  seasoned  by  the 
ordinary  air-drying  process. 

"  Quintard  Left  an  Estate  of  $2,220,285,"  "  Big 
Tim  Leaves  $3,000,000,"  "  Insane  Woman's 
Estate  now  Amounts  to  $3,142,075,"  are  samples 
of  headlines  that  are  seen  so  often  that  it  seems 
as  if  all  the  world  were  getting  into  the  million- 
aire class.  In  another  aspect,  the  growing  wealth 
of  "  everybody"  was  hit  off  by  a  looker-on  at 
the  endless  procession  of  motor  cars  on  Fifth 
Avenue:  "You  would  think  automobiles  were 
worth  about  a  dollar  apiece  to  see  them  here — 
almost  everybody's  got  one." 

Signor  Albertieri,  teacher  of  dancing  for  the 
Century  Opera,  New  York  City,  compliments 
American  girls  thus:  "  In  Italy  all  the  girls  are 
alike  ;  in  France,  another  kind  but  all  alike. 
Here  you  see  always  variety:  red  hair  with 
brown  eyes,  red  hair  with  blue  eyes  ;  black  hair 
with  fair  skin,  yellow  hair  with  olive  skin.  The 
girls  are  much  prettier  and  more  individual." 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  German  Olym- 
pic Commission,  Mr.  Carl  Diem,  is  reported  as 
saying  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
the  finest  system  of  athletics  in  the  world. 

Travelers  who  grow  weary  on  a  five  days' 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  sigh  for  an  air- 
ship should  read  the  record  of  a  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn  in  '49  by  a  party  of  gold-hunters,  4s 
published  in  the  "  South  American."  Fierce 


gales,  scorching  heat,  wretched  food,  and  a 
brutal  captain  made  the  ship  a  floating  inferno 
for  six  long  weeks  before  the  first  port,  even, 
was  reached.  The  "good  old  times  "'  certainly 
had  nothing  to  attract  us  in  the  way  of  sea  voy- 
ages— except  the  fascinating  yarns  of  those  irho 
went  through  these  bitter  experiences. 

"  Newspaper  leaders  [/.£.,  editorial  articles]," 
saysa  writer  in  the  London  "  Sphere,"  "no  longer 
carry  votes.  They  did  thirty  years  ago  assur- 
edly ;  and  I  recall  that  in  the  days  of  my  youth 
people  quoted  the  'Times'  or  the  'Standard' 
or  the  '  Daily  Telegraph '  as  oracles."  The 
loss  of  the  editorial  influence,  simultaneously 
with  the  expansion  of  the  news  facilities,  of  the 
daily  press  is  an  American  as  well  as  British 
phenomenon. 

And  yet  the  newspapers  do  have  their  influ- 
ence even  in  the  highest  circles.  In  evidence  : 
"  As  a  result  of  the  [New  York]  '  Sun's  '  figures 
showing  that  the  General  Sessions  Judges  work 
very  short  hours  for  their  $17,500  a  year  salary, 
Judge  Mulqueen  sat  five  hours  yesterday,  Judge 
Rosalsky  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and 
Judge  Swan  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  months  that  the  Judges  have 
sat  in  the  afternoon." 

The  Imperator  on  a  recent  trip  brought  safely 
across  the  Atlantic  4,981  persons — the  greatest 
human  cargo  ever  carried  by  any  seagoing 
vessel.  Of  these  3,649  were  passengers  and 
1,332  were  crew.  Among  the  vast  stores  of  pro- 
visions required  for  the  sustenance  of  this 
multitude,  characteristic  items,  which  show  the 
influence  of  national  taste,  are  "  5,500  pounds  of 
sauerkraut  and  salt  haricots  "  and  "6,000  gallons 
and  3,000  bottles  of  beer." 

Man's  pride  in  embodying  the  highest  form 
of  life  receives  now  and  then  a  shock  at  the 
discoveries  showing  that  the  so-called  lower 
forms  of  existence  are  greatly  his  superiors 
along  certain  lines.  As  showing  tenacity  of 
life,  for  instance,  we  read  that  in  fighting  agri- 
cultural pests  "  ladybugs  are  gathered  in  Feb- 
ruary in  large  numbers  in  the  Sierra  Mountains 
and  shipped  to  laboratories.  Here  they  are 
kept,  nearly  frozen,  at  a  temperature  of  35 
degrees,  until  April,  when  they  are  removed 
from  the  refrigerators  and  turned  loose  to  help 
the  farmers."' 

Billboard  advertising  in  France,  in  the  vicinity 
of  railway  stations,  is  said  to  have  been  effectu- 
ally discouraged  through  the  imposition  of  a 
high  tax.  Advertisers  have,  it  is  reported, 
abandoned  billboards  as  an  advertising  medium 
and  adopted  the  "  flower  sign."  Flower  beds 
set  on  slopes  which  incline  toward  the  railway 
tracks  are  arranged  to  give,  through  letters  in 
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contrasting  colors,  the  advertiser's  message. 
This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  writer  in  "Shipping  Illustrated  "  declares 
that  "there  is  no  American  harbor  so  replete 
with  interest  to  the  marine  antiquarian  as  that 
of  New  York."  He  particularly  instances'  the 
excursion  "barges"  as  barbaric  survivals,  dan 
gerous  and  unsanitary,  and  asserts  that  even 
many  much-vaunted  Sound  steamboats  are  far 
below  the  present-day  European  standard  of 
marine  architecture. 

In  opposition  to  the  belief  that  railway  travel- 
ing is  dangerous,  a  recent  newspaper  contest 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  persistent  com- 
muter is  assured  of  a  practical  immortality. 
The  "oldest  commuter"  is  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Smith,  and  he  has  been  commuting  between 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  City  since 
1851.  The  road  on  which  he  began  commuting 
has  gone  out  of  existence,  but  Mr.  Smith's 
activity  is  undiminished. 

The  picturesque  schooners  with  many  masts, 
which  for  a  time  promised  to  take  the  place  of 
the  almost  extinct  full-rigged  ships,  are  steadily 
disappearing.  Last  month  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  schooners,  the  six-masted  George  W. 
Wells,  was  wrecked  off  Hatteras.  A  still  larger 
vessel,  the  seven-masted  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
has  also  disappeared. 

A  business  man  who  lives  in  Guatemala,  Cen- 
tral America,  recently  received  nine  letters  in 
one  day  from  prominent  firms  in  the  United 
States.  For  each  of  these  letters  he  had  to  pay 
ten  cents  extra  postage,  because  some  careless 
clerk  had  put  only  a  two-cent  stamp  on  letters 
which  require  five  cents  postage.  The  "  Popu- 
lar Magazine  "  cites  this  fact,  among  others,  as 
a  reason  why  the  United  States  does  not  get  its 
proper  share  of  South  American  trade. 

A  Berlin  physician  stated  in  a  recent  lawsuit 
that  there  are  cases  of  insanity  due  to  vexation 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  telephone,  and 
that  this  kind  of  dementia  is  called  Telepiion- 
arger.  An  appropriate  sentiment  to  place  near 
the  telephone  might  be  that  of  a  printed  card 
which  is  found  in  some  business  offices,  "  Don't 
scrap :  it  isn't  worth  while."  Nervous  gentle- 
men might  look  at  this  and  then  say  nothing. 

"Back  to  the  land  "  is  a  phrase  that  suggests 
to  the  devout  Jewr  a  return  to  Palestine,  but  to 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So- 
ciety it  means  getting  Jewish  immigrants  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  farm  labor  to  take  up 
in  America  their  usual  occupation  instead  of 
adding  to  the  congestion  of  the  cities.  During 
the  last  year  this  Society  has  succeeded  in 
placing  nearly  one  thousand  Jews  on  farms  in 
New  York. 

A  German  savant  suggests  the  making  of  an 
encyclopaedia  on  the  card  index  system.  This 
would  enable  subscribers  to  keep  in  touch  with 


the  rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  every 
department  of  knowledge.  It  would,  however, 
require  the  continuous  employment  of  a  large 
body  of  specialists,  and  might  prove  even  more 
expensive  than  the  publication  of  an  encyclo- 
paedia on  the  ordinary  plan. 

If  you  meet  a  great  stockman  at  Chicago, 
says  a  writer  in  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  his 
name  is  likely  to  begin  with  "  Mc.:'  Scotch  and 
English  names  crop  out  constantly  as  owners  of 
great  herds.  And  why,  questions  this  writer,  is 
Great  Britain,  as  thus  indicated,  a  great  stock 
country  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  a  single  word 
— grass.  "  England's  meadows  and  pastures 
are  unsurpassed,"  the  writer  concludes,  "and  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  be  equaled  by 
any  other  country." 

The  list  of  aviation  fatalities  now  amounts  to 
nearly  400.  Germany  and  France  head  the  list 
of  these  martyrs  to  the  new  art  of  flying,  while 
America  is  third.  Continental  Europe  is  now 
the  chief  center  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
flying  men.  The  United  States  has  to  a  certain 
extent  lost  interest,  apparently,  in  this  new  world 
of  activity,  in  which  it  was  the  pioneer. 

Sheriff  Harburger,  of  New  York  City,  im- 
presses many  people  as  being  an  egotist  of  the 
first  rank,  while  others  regard  him  as  merely  a 
humorist — is  a  combination  of  the  two  impos- 
sible? The  fact  that  he  is  not  an  egotist  is 
seen  in  his  speech  on  Washington.  He  said, 
"  My  friends,  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
Washington  and  myself."  An  egotist,  of 
course,  would  have  phrased  it,  "  Myself  and 
Washington."  Here  is  an  example  of  his 
humor  :  "  With  a  dictionary,"  he  says,  "  and  my 
intellect,  I  just  dashed  it  off" — referring  to  one 
of  his  remarkable  letters.  The  Sheriff  will 
.bear  watching. 

That  raucous  instrument  the  "  horse  fiddle," 
unknown  to  the  dictionaries  but  dear  to  the 
bucolic  heart,  consisting,  if  we  remember,  of  a 
rosined  rope  stretched  across  a  dry-goods  box 
and  played  upon  by  a  plank,  is  apparently  be- 
coming dishonored  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  A 
newspaper  report  tells  of  the  arrest  of  a  party 
of  thirty-one  performers  on  this  instrument,  who 
were  giving  an  old-fashioned  "  shivaree  "  with 
its  aid.  Sad  are  the  times  when,  instead  of  re- 
galing the  serenaders  with  cider  and  doughnuts, 
an  unappreciative  bridegroom  calls  in  the  police 
to  stop  the  concert ! 

Making  trivialities  alluring  has  become  a  fine 
art  in  the  hands  of  the  headline  writers  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  When  one  reads,  "  Cupid 
Bags  Four  Wildgooses,"  as  a  headline,  one 
must  read  further.  It  is  merely  a  social  item  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wildgoose,  of  Livingston 
Avenue,  have  thirteen  children,  nine  of  whom 
are  married  ;  the  remaining  four  have  become 
engaged.  Particulars  follow  which  make  the 
good  news  seemingly  authentic. 
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On  Saturday  of  last  week  Mr.  Roosevelt  sailed 
for  South  America.    The  evening  before  he 
sailed  a  farewell  dinner  in 

MR.   ROOSEVELT'S    Ms  honor  tQok     hce  un_ 
VISIT  TO 

south  America  duer  ^  management  of 
the  Progressive  Service 
of  New  York  State.  Many  hundreds  of  those 
who  are  friends  both  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to 
the  things  he  represents  in  public  life  joined 
in  this  expression  of  personal  good  will  and 
of  interest  in  this  Service  movement,  which  is 
trying  to  put  into  actual  effect  and  concrete 
form  those  principles  of  social  justice  and  in- 
dustrial fairness  which  the  Progressive  party 
represents  politically.  At  this  dinner  the 
principal  speakers  besides  Mr.  Roosevelt 
were  Senator  Beveridge,  Raymond  Robins, 
and  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  acted  as  toast- 
master.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  visit  to  South 
America  is  in  response  to  invitations  from 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses on  subjects  of  international  social 
interest.  He  will  proceed  directly  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  arriving  there  about  October  20. 
His  four  principal  addresses  will  be  :  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  on  "American  Internationalism;" 
at  Sao  Paulo,  .Brazil,  on  "  Character  and 
Civilization ;"  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  on  "The 
Democratic  Movement  in  a  Republic;"  and 
at  Buenos  Aires,  on  "  The  Democratic  Ideal." 

As  already  announced,  The  Outlook  will 
publish  as  a  result  of  this  visit  a  series  of 
articles  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pen  on  the 
political,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  of 
the  South  American  countries  and  about 
their  splendid  future  possibilities. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  addresses  and  the 
conclusion  of  his  visits  to  the  three  countries 
named,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  head  a  scientific 
expedition  into  the  tropical  interior  of  South 
America.  This  expedition  is  organized  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
two  naturalists  of  that  Museum,  Mr.  George 
K.  Cherry  and  Mr.  Leo  Miller,  will  accom- 
pany Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  the  well-known 


Arctic  explorer  Mr.  Anthony  Fiala  will  have 
charge  of  the  equipment  and  route.  The 
expedition  will  start  up  the  Parana  River 
early  in  December,  and  will  explore  parts  of 
Paraguay  and  the  Brazilian  interior,  descend- 
ing the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  so  on 
out. 

The  editors  of  The  Outlook  join  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  other  friends  in  wishing  him  all 
possible  success  and  enjoyment  in  this  under- 
taking. The  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  South  America  are  now  of  enormous 
importance  and  are  constantly  growing  in 
international  value  and  interest.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  such  interchange  of  knowledge, 
theories,  and  ideas  as  will  grow  through  and 
out  of  this  visit  will  strengthen  friendship, 
clear  away  misunderstandings,  and  tend 
toward  common  American  effort  for  Ameri- 
can advancement. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT 
ON  THE 
PROGRESSIVE  PARTY 


Loose  talk  and  thoughtless  prophecy  about 
fusion  of  National  Progressives  and  Repub- 
licans have  been  com- 
mon of  late.  Now 
comes  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
article  on  "  The  Pro- 
gressive Party"  in  the  current  ''Century.'' 
a  little  over  a  year  since  that  party  was 
born.  It  clears  the  air  because  it  defines  the 
situation. 

What  the  men  who  made  the  Pro- 
gressive party  are  thinking  about.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  effect  says,  is  not  primarily 
party  success  or  political  tactics,  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
gramme for  which  the  new  party  stands. 
The  party  exists  to  carry  out  purposes,  not 
to  get  office  through  a  "  dicker "  or  to 
juggle  a  platform  to  get  votes.  Between 
the  old  parties  no  vital  issues  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  Republican  bosses  at  Chicago 
"  stole  from  the  rank  and  file  their  right  to 
make  their  own  platform  and  nominate  their 
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own  candidates,"  and  when  the  Democrats 
committed  themselves  to  doctrines  "  either 
fundamentally  false  or  else  set  forth  with  a 
rhetorical  vagueness  which  makes  it  utterly 
useless  to  reduce  them  to  practice."  It  is 
an  axiom,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  points  out,  that 
"  where  neither  party  ventures  to  have  any 
real  convictions  upon  the  vital  issues  of  the 
day  it  is  morally  impossible  to  use  either  as 
an  instrument  for  meeting  these  vital  issues." 
He  does  not  say  that  this  is  true  of  every 
issue,  but  of  many  of  those  which  concern 
the  average  man  and  woman  of  this  day — 
issues  ignored  by  the  old  parties  because 
they  spring  out  of  new  but  profound  social 
and  economic  changes.  To  meet  these  issues 
the  Progressive  party  alone  recognizes  the 
need  of  new  and  effective  methods.  What 
are  these  methods?  One,  we  are  told,  is 
"  the  partial  substitution  of  collectivism  for 
individualism,  not  to  destroy  but  to  save 
individualism ;"  applying  this  in  concrete 
form,  it  means  :  "  We  are  striving  in  good 
faith  to  produce  conditions  in  which  there 
shall  be  a  more  general  division  of  material 
well-being,  to  produce  conditions  under  which 
it  shall  be  difficult  for  the  very  rich  to  become 
so  very  rich  and  easier  for  the  men  without 
capital,  but  with  the  right  type  of  character, 
to  lead  a  life  of  self-respecting  and  hard- 
working well-being." 

This  is  not  Socialism  ;  it  is  social  justice  ; 
and  on  it  rest  the  specific,  positive  demands 
of  the  Progressives  for  the  child,  the  work- 
man, the  home,  industrial  safety  and  health, 
minimum  wage  standards  and  protection  for 
women,  and,  in  the  collective  forms  of  legis- 
lation, for  National  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions, for  taxation  that  will  shift  the  weight 
to  those  who  can  best  bear  it,  for  a  method 
of  affording  a  popular  review  of  purely 
judge-made  law.  Thus  Progressivism  is 
both  a  social  philosophy  and  a  fighting 
force.  Party  names  and  party  affiliations  are 
but  means  of  convincing  the  people  that  this 
philosophy  is  right  and  of  winning  battles  to 
secure  its  adoption.  Mr,  Roosevelt  in  this 
article  tells  why  a  new  party  was  needed, 
what  it  aims  to  accomplish ;  how  present 
issues  are  confused  by  the  old  parties,  each 
of  which  presents,  he  says.  "  an  incongruous 
jumble  of  conflicting  principles  and  policies." 
He  sums  up  in  these  words  :  i;  We  believe 
that  the  people  should  have  direct  control 
over  their  own  governmental  agencies ;  and 
that  when  this  control  has  been  secured,  it 
should  be  used  with  resolution,  but  with 


sanity  and  self-restraint,  in  the  effort  to  make 
conditions  of  life  and  labor  a  little  easier,  a 
little  fairer  and  better,  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Nation." 


Following  the  Republican  nominations  of 
candidates  for  the  New  York  State  Court  of 

Appeals,  re- 

THE   NEW   YORK   STATE  t    I  1 

PROGRESSIVE  NOMINATIONS      P0rtecl  last 

week,  come 

the  Progressive  nominations.  The  Progress- 
ives have  nominated  Learned  Hand  for  Chief 
Judge  and  Samuel  Seabury  for  Associate 
Judge. 

Judge  Hand  is  a  native  of  Albany  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard.  In  1909  President 
Taft  appointed  him  United  States  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  He  is  a 
Progressive.  Justice  Seabury  is  a  Progressive 
Democrat.  In  1901  he  was  elected  a  Judge 
of  the  New  York  City  Courts  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Seth  Low,  and  in  1905  left  the 
Democratic  party  to  take  the  nomination  for 
City  Judge  on  the  Municipal  Ownership  ticket. 
In  1907  he  became  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

In  The  Outlook's  opinion,  these  are  excel- 
lent nominations.  They  are  entirely  conso- 
nant with  the  plea  that  the  New  York 
courts  be  recalled  from  legalism  to  humanity 
and  justice.  This,  indeed,  was  the  key- 
note of  the  speeches  in  the  Conference  at 
Rochester  at  which  the  nominations  were 
made.  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  that  under 
our  present  judicial  and  constitutional  system 
there  were  many  judges  of  good  legal 
ability  but  of  no  special  fitness  to  decide 
any  judicial  question  of  social  and  economic 
reform.  And  yet  these  judges  were  per- 
mitted to  make  themselves  irresponsible  law- 
makers on  the  most  vital  subjects.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  added.: 

If  in  this  State  the  people  now  possessed  the 
power  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  the 
courts  are  or  are  not  to  be  followed  in  their 
declarations  about  the  constitutionality  of  a 
given  measure  of  social  justice,  we  would  not 
find  ourselves  hampered  in  passing  on  a  man's 
fitness  to  be  a  judge  by  being  also  obliged  to 
consider  his  tendencies  as  an  irresponsible  law- 
maker. There  are  plenty  of  upright  men  on 
the  bench  whose  fitness  for  passing  on  the 
ordinary  and  minor  judicial  questions  that  come 
before  them  is  universally  conceded,  but  who 
by  temper  and  training  are  reactionaries  as 
regards  all  laws  affecting  the  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  do  the  menial  toil  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  State  Com- 
mittee reaffirms  the  principles  enunciated  in 
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the  National  and  State  platforms  of  1912, 
but  deals  especially  with  the  "  renewed  dis- 
closures with  respect  to  the  misconduct  of 
State  officers,  the  mismanagement  of  our 
finances  and  public  works,"  and  other  things 
that  are  said  to  reveal  "  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  machine  boss  and  his  lieutenants,  of  the 
invisible  and  powerful  underworld  which  has 
so  long  defied  the  decent  sentiment  of  man- 
kind." 

As  to  the  evidence  before  the  High  Court 
of  Impeachment  now  in  session  the  platform 
says  : 

Much  of  the  evidence  .  .  .  was  a  familiar  detail 
to  Tammany  leaders  long  before  the  impeach- 
ment proceeding  was  thought  of.  To  the  Tam- 
many mind  it  was  not  at  that  time  immoral.  It 
became  immoral  only  when  the  newly  elected 
Governor  proposed  to  carry  out  his  party's 
platform  and  aid  in  the  writing  of  a  genuine 
direct  primary  law  upon  the  statute-books  and 
when  investigation  by  the  Governor  began  to 
disclose  great  frauds.  .  .  .  The  responsibility 
for  the  shame  of  the  commonwealth  is  not  upon 
Tammany  Hall  alone.  The  Barnes  machine  in 
every  crisis  has  been  a  faithful  and  effective 
coadjutor  of  the  Murphy  machine. 

Speaking  of  this,  Mr.  Roosevelt  remarked  : 

Murphy  and  Barnes  occupy  the  position  not 
infrequently  taken  by  a  couple  of  veteran  prize- 
fighters who  follow  their  profession  purely  as  a 
business,  and  travel  round  the  country  fighting 
for  the  gate  receipts,  which  they  divide  on  the 
basis  of  60  per  cent  to  the  winner  and  40  per 
cent  to  the  loser.  Sometimes  they  fight  on  the 
level,  sometimes  they  understand  in  advance 
which  is  to  win  ;  but  they  are  a  unit  in  their  reso- 
lute insistence  that  the  public  is  to  have  no 
share  in  the  proceedings,  except  to  furnish  the 
gate  receipts.  Each,  of  course,  would  prefer  to 
get  the  60  per  cent  all  the  time,  but  each  is  not 
merely  willing,  but  eager,  to  divide  with  the 
other,  now  on  the  60  per  cent  and  now  on  the 
40  per  cent  basis,  if  thereby  they  can  prevent 
any  outsider  from  interfering. 

But  in  New  York  politics  the  "  outsider  " 
is  interfering.    He  will  continue  to  interfere. 


The  managers  for  the  prosecution  in  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  William  Sulzer 

closed  their  case 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  .,r    ,  , 

GOVERNOR  SULZER  CLOSED   0V}  *Vednesday 

ot  last  week 
rather  unexpectedly  ;  and,  owing  to  the  illness 
Oi  Mr.  Hinman,  who  was  to  open  the  case 
for  the  defense,  postponement  was  had  until 
Monday  of  this  week.  A  formal  motion  to 
strike  out  five  of  the  eight  articles  of  impeach- 
ment was  promptly  denied  by  Presiding  Judge 
Cullen,  and  the  High  Court  accepted  his  view 


without  dissent,  thus  carrying  out  consistently 
Judge  Cullen 's  proposal  that  the  whole  case, 
both  as  regards  adequacy  of  proof  and  ade- 
quacy in  law,  be  decided  by  the  High  Court 
(which  in  this  matter  is  judge  both  of  law  and 
fact)  at  one  time  and  after  the  fullest  possi- 
ble hearing. 

The  testimony  heard  last  week  amplified 
but  did  not  materially  strengthen  that  of  the 
week  before.  The  managers  brought  out 
new  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  contributions  had  been  made  to  Mr. 
Sulzer  not  acknowledged  in  his  sworn  return 
of  "  all  moneys  received,  contributed,  or  ex- 
pended, directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or 
through  any  person  in  aid  of  his  election  " — 
to  quote  the  words  of  that  affidavit.  Some 
of  these  witnesses,  as  with  others  who  pre- 
ceded them,  declared  that  they  wanted  to  help 
Mr.  Sulzer  and  did  not  care  how  he  used  the 
money.  One  witness  testified  that  Mr.  Sulzer 
told  him  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  gift 
that  he  did  not  regard  this  as  a  campaign  con- 
tribution to  be  accounted  for.  The  list  of 
gifts  in  cash  or  in  checks  to  the  order  of  Mr. 
Sulzer  or  Mr.  Sarecky,  which  the  managers 
assert  should  have  been  and  were  not  in- 
cluded, amounts  to  nearly  $17,000. 

A  large  part  of  the  evidence  of  last  week 
related  to  Mr.  Sulzer's  stock  operations ;  in 
these  he  incurred  indebtedness  of  some 
$40,000,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  prosecution 
that  he  sometimes  asked  for  cash  contribu- 
tions or  checks  to  the  order  of  other  people  in 
order  that  he  might  more  easily  apply  the 
money  to  stock  operations,  and  that  he  did 
so  apply  large  sums  intended  as  political  con- 
tributions. Whether  the  evidence  sustains 
this  view  will  be  for  the  High  Court  to  decide 
after  hearing  the  defense.  To  the  lay  reader 
of  the  evidence  there  seem  to  be  missing 
links. 

The  testimony  on  the  charges  that  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer  bribed  his  secretary  by  an 
appointment  to  office  to  refrain  from  appear- 
ing before  the  Frawley  Committee,  and  that 
he  wrongfully  speculated  in  stocks  when  legis- 
lation was  before  him  relating  to  regulation 
of  speculation,  was  largely  inferential. 

It  is  expected  that  Governor  Sulzer  will 
take  the  stand  in  his  own  defense,  and  that  if 
he  is  not  allowed  to  expose  the  political 
motives  actuating  the  prosecution  he  will 
make  a  public  statement  supporting  his  posi- 
tion that  he  has  been  hounded  by  Tammany 
because  he  refused  to  yield  to  pressure  for 
making  bad  appointments,  and  because  he 
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was  exposing  frauds  and  inefficiency  com- 
mitted by  Tammany's  supporters  in  office. 


MR.  OSBORNH 
GOKS   TO  PRISON 


Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  a  Democrat  of 
conspicuous  independence  of  mind,  actively 
interested  in  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  a  lawyer 
who  as  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  recently  conducted  a  Grand  Jury 
investigation  into  affairs  at  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
now  head  of  the  New  York  Commission  on 
Prison  Reform,  has  himself  been  given  an 
indeterminate  sentence  at  hard  labor.  His 
last  words  before  being  taken  to  his  cell  were 
delivered  to  the  assembled  convicts  in  the 
chapel  of  Auburn  Prison.  Mr.  Osborne  said  : 
"  In  the  Court  of  Conscience  I  have  been 
found  guilty  of  having  lived  many  years 
indifferent  to  and  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
going  on  behind  these  walls.  I  expect  to 
begin  serving  my  sentence  this  week  and  am 
coming  here  to  live  your  life ;  to  be  housed, 
clothed,  fed,  treated  in  all  respects  like  one 
of  you.  I  want  to  see  for  myself  exactly 
what  your  life  is  like ;  not  as  viewed  from 
the  outside  in,  but  from  the  inside  out.  Of 
course  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  I 
can  see  it  from  exactly  your  point  of  view. 
Manifestly  a  man  cannot  be  a  real  prisoner 
when  he  can  at  any  moment  walk  out ;  and 
spending  a  few  hours  a  day  in  a  cell  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  weary  round  of 
weeks,  months,  years  ;  nor  is  prison  a  matter 
of  clothes.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Prison  Reform  appointed  by  Governor 
Sulzer  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and 
Warden  Rattigan  have  kindly  given  me  per- 
mission to  carry  out  a  plan  to  determine  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  present  prison  sys- 
tem upon  the  prisoners.  I  want  to  find  out 
whether  our  prison  system  is  intelligent, 
whether  it  flies  in  the  face  of  all  common 
sense  and  human  nature,  as  I  think  it  does  ; 
whether,  guided  by  sympathy  and  experi- 
ence, we  cannot  find  something  far  better  to 
take  its  place,  as  I  believe  we  can." 

No  one  familiar  with  Mr.  Osborne's  record 
will  suspect  that  he  has  immured  himself  in 
Auburn  Prison  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
public  attention.  Even  those  who  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  his  undertaking  have 
not  called  in  question  the  sincerity  of  his  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Osborne  seems  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  definite  limitations  to 
what  he  can  learn  by  such  a  self-imposed 
sentence,  but  he  is  also  aware  that  the  oppor- 


tunities for  observation  afforded  him  by  such 
a  sojourn  within  prison  walls  may  result  in 
an  equally  definite  benefit  to  the  State  and 
to  the  cause  of  prison  reform.  In  this  opin- 
ion The  ( Hitlook  heartily  concurs. 


An  earthquake,  apparently  the  severest  that 
has  been  felt  at  Panama  since  the  American 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  OCCUPat'on  of  *e  Zo™< 
at  Panama  occurred  on  the  night 
of  October  1.  J  he 
earthquake  came  at  a  most  convenient  time 
to  prove  to  the  few  remaining  skeptics  that 
the  great  artificial  hill  which  empounds  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Chagres  and  flanks  the 
locks  at  Gatun  is  really  as  invulnerable  as  the 
engineers  have  always  believed  it  to  be. 
Only  last  week  the  Gatun  locks  were  given 
their  first  service  test,  and  now  nature  herself 
has  added  the  one  finishing  touch  necessary 
to  guarantee  their  perfect  utility.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sibert,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Atlantic  division  of  the  Canal  since  July,  1908, 
has  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  locks 
and  is  convinced  that  no  injury  has  been  done. 
Colonel  Goethals's  statement  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  remainder  of  the  great  work 
is  equally  satisfactory. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  excavation 
"in  the  dry  "  throughout  the  Culebra  Cut, 
the  two  slides  which  have  been  such  a  fruitful 
cause  of  trouble  to  the  engineers  have  come 
together  on  the  floor  of  the  Canal  prism. 
This,  however,  was  foreseen  by  Colonel 
Goethals.  It  is  expected  that  the  floating 
dredges  now  awaiting  the  flooding  of  the  Cut 
to  proceed  to  their  stations  will  make  short 
work  of  the  earth  that  these  slides  have  car- 
ried down  into  the  finished  channel.  Probably 
for  some  time  to  come,  however,  there  will 
be  need  for  active  excavation  at  the  points 
where  these  slides  occurred.  There  is  no 
connection,  as  was  at  first  reported,  between 
these  slides  and  the  earthquake  which  the 
locks  so  successfully  withstood. 


FRENCH  AVIATORS 


What  the  great  English  sea  captains  were  to 
Columbus,  the  French  aviators  are  to  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright.  No 
sooner  has  some  scien- 
tific gentleman  established  to  his  satisfaction 
the  fact  that  aeroplanes,  once  upset,  cannot 
regain  their  initial  stability,  than  a  French 
pilot  proceeds  to  make  eight  somersaults  in 
a  row,  and  still  to  return  to  earth  undamaged 
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and  unafraid.  When  still  another  scientist 
proves  conclusively  that  looping-  the  loop  with 
an  aeroplane  is  an  invitation  to  certain  death, 
this  same  French  pilot,  Pe'goud  by  name, 
proceeds  with  complete  sani^J'roid  to  trace  a 
series  of  gigantic  O's  upon  the  astounded 
skies. 

Garros,  a  second  French  aviator,  has 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  from  St.  Raphael 
to  Bizerta — the  longest  oversea  flight  on 
record.  This  audacious  airman  made  his  trip 
without  even  the  safeguard  of  light  pontoons 
attached  to  his  machine.  He  declined  also 
the  escort  of  torpedo-boats  offered  him  by 
the  French  Government.  Pictures  of  these 
two  aerial  conquistadores  appear  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook. 

The  Gordon  Bennett  races  for  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  air  have  almost  lost  their  inter- 
national character,  so  overwhelming  has  be- 
come the  predominance  of  France.  Maurice 
Pre'vost  in  winning  this  year's  trophy  broke 
all  records  for  sustained  speed.  He  covered 
the  course  of  124t2q8q-  miles  in  59  minutes  45  J 
seconds,  averaging  slightly  over  two  miles 
a  minute.  Traveling  at  that  speed,  it  would 
take  an  aviator  less  than  forty-five  minutes 
to  fly  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
When  it  is  noted  that  Prevost's  record  was 
made  on  a  circular  course,  the  wonder  grows. 

The  price  which  the  world  has  paid  for 
such  achievement  is  not  less  noteworthy. 
Within  the  current  year  the  roll  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  conquest  of  the 
air  has  passed  the  300  mark. 


BILLBOARDS  AND 
BEAUTY 


The  Commission  on  Billboard  Advertising 
appointed  by  Mayor  Gay  nor  is  to  make  an 
'effort  to  interest  adver- 
tisers in  a  campaign  for 
more  artistic  advertise- 
ments. Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of 
Art  in  the  City  High  Schools,  who  has  just 
returned,  from  an  extended  trip  through 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  reports  very 
rapid  advancement  in  the  artistic  quality  of 
advertising  in  those  countries  during  the  last 
decade.  Some  of  the  best  posters  now 
come  from  the  hands  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian designers,  who  are  specially  trained  for 
the  practice  of  this  art,  and  who  have  devel- 
oped the  ability  to  use  glowing  color  in  strik- 
ing and  harmonious  designs.  Dr.  Haney 
visited  the  schools  in  which  young  artists  are 
trained  in  the  art  of  advertising  display, 
where  they  are  not  only  taught  to  draw  well, 


but  to  develop  the  sentiment  of  humor,  in 
the  cities  of  both  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  there  arc  official  billboards,  for 
these  cities,  like  many  in  France  and  Italy, 
make  a  profit  on  the  advertising  by  the  post- 
ing of  bills  in  the  streets.  At  prominent 
street  corners  kiosks  are  built  and  rented  by 
the  city,  and  from  these  artistic  advertise- 
ments are  displayed,  the  indiscriminate  post- 
ing of  signs  on  dead  walls  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited, as  is  the  placing  of  signs  upon  house- 
tops and  vacant  lots. 

Mr.  George  W.  Folsom,  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  so  moved  by  the 
disfigurement  of  the  beautiful  highway 
between  that  city  and  Lenox  that  he  has 
given  public  notice  of  his  intention  not  to 
deal  with  advertisers  who  use  the  public 
highways  ;  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  lovers  of  Berkshire  scenery  may  follow 
his  example.  The  Outlook  joins  in  the  hope 
that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
which,  if  individual  in  its  character,  may 
gather  momentum  enough  to  be  a  public 
movement. 

The  New  York  "  Sun  "  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  hideousness  of  the  billboard 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  order  that  its  end 
may  be  hastened.  That  would  be  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  desired  if  it  could  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future.  But  even  the 
faith  of  an  optimist  is  overtaxed  by  such  an 
anticipation  ;  and  in  the  meantime  life  would 
be  more  tolerable  and  journeys  less' exhaust- 
ing if  the  hideous  wooden  cows  could  be 
driven  home,  the  suspenders  and  corsets  put 
away,  the  whisky  bottle  banished,  and  the 
chewing-gum  consigned  to  secret  places.  If 
these  things  can  be  made  less  offensive,  the 
attempt  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
citizen  who  is  eager  to  add  to  the  joy  of 
living. 

That  better  American  public  which  prefers 
dignity  and  finish  in  acting  to  rant  and  arti- 
ficiality has  just  welcomed  cor- 
dially the  return  to  America  of 
Forbes- Robertson  —  now  Sir 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  through  King 
George's  merited  recognition  of  his  worth  and 
place  on  the  stage.  With  his  wife,  known  on 
the  stage  as  Gertrude  Elliott,  he  is  playing  what, 
to  the  regret  of  all,  is  announced  as  a  farewell 
engagement.  The  list  of  dramas  presented 
illustrates  not  only  his  versatility  but  his  high 
standard  for  the  drama.  To  mention  but 
four  of  the  list, Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  Shaw's 
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"  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  and  Jerome's  "  The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back" — this  is  in 
itself  enough  to  indicate  that  tragedy,  deli- 
cate comedy,  whimsicality,  and  romance  are 
equally  facile  in  their  rendering  to  an  actor 
so  delicate  in  expression  and  yet  so  vigorous 
in  moments  of  passion  and  stress. 

One  is  glad  to  learn  from  the  various  inter- 
views which  appeared  in  newspapers  just  after 
Sir  Johnston's  arrival  in  New  York  that  he  has 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  state  of  the  stage 
to-day.  He  does  not  at  all  believe  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  dead,  and  points  to 
the  London  season  of  last  spring  and  to  the 
Sothern- Marlowe  and  other  successes  here 
as  evidence.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  "  better 
acting,  better  plays,  and  better  staging  "  are 
evident  everywhere,  and  Americans  are  to  be 
found  "in  the  vanguard  of  this  splendid  prog- 
ress." As  to  the  moral  tone  of  plays,  now 
under  fierce  discussion  in  the  press,  this  vet- 
eran of  forty  years'  experience  on  the  stage 
declares  his  firm  conviction  that,  although 
from  time  to  time  prurient  plays  appear,  and 
have  from  time  immemorial,  they  do  not  and 
cannot  be  lasting ;  realistic  drama,  clean  and 
wholesome,  is,  he  feels,  to  be  encouraged  as 
rightly  as  the  romantic  and  classical  drama, 
but  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  intellect  and 
imagination  and  not  to  that  which  is  base  in 
human  nature. 

There  are  many  critics  who  place  Forbes- 
Robertson  in  the  rank  with  Booth  and  Irving; 
his  acting  has  been  marked  on  the  one  hand 
by  intellectual  quality  and  refinement,  on  the 
other  by  delightful  humor  and  personal  charm. 
A  portrait  of  Sir  Johnston  as  Shylock  appears 
on  another  page. 

Mr.  Redmond,  the  Irish  Nationalist  leader, 
in  a  speech  recently  made  in  Ireland,  declared 
that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  must 
be  passed  first,  and  then  con- 
ferences on  the  details  of  its 
administration  may  be  very  easily  brought 
about;  he  emphasized  his  previous  refusal 
to  participate  in  any  conference  until  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  has  been  recognized. 
The  position  of  Ulster,  he  said,  was  "impla- 
cable and  irreconcilable,  and  based  neither 
on  reason  nor  argument.  Its  root  was  the  old 
spirit  of  ascendency.  It  was  a  brutal,  arro- 
gant determination  to  overrule  the  will  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  country  at  any  cost ;" 
and  he  insisted  that  the  attitude  of  the  Oppo- 
sition had  made  the  passage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  more  certain.    He  declared  that 


ULSTER  AND 
IRELAND 


last  June  he  had  made  an  offer  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson  to  discuss  every  provision  of  the  bill 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  accommodate  the  de- 
tails to  the  desires  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  fol- 
lowers if  they  would  fully  accept  the  principle 
of  a  local  Parliament  for  Ireland,  with  local 
powers  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament.  That  suggestion  had  been  re- 
jected, and  the  Nationalists  were  now  offered 
an  agreement  without  conditions,  covering 
the  whole  question  of  the  principles  of  Home 
Rule.  "  That,"  said  Mr.  Redmond,  "  we  can- 
not and  will  not  do.  Any  Home  Rule  con- 
ference must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  the 
admission  of  an  Irish  Parliament  with  an 
executive  responsibility.  That  is  the  starting- 
point.  Our  ship  is  at  the  harbor's  mouth ; 
the  glass  is  set  fair ;  and  1  the  orders  are, 
'  Full  steam  ahead  !'  " 

This  is  an  uncompromising  statement  of 
the  Nationalist  attitude.  An  equally  frank 
statement  of  the  Ulster  attitude  is  presented 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Potter  on  another  page  of  The 
Outlook.  Mr.  Potter  reports  the  attitude  of 
the  Radical  supporters  of  the  Ulster  revolt ; 
he  does  not  undertake  to  express  his  own 
opinion,  certainly  not  that  of  The  Outlook. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  American  religious 
freedom  and  toleration  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  old-time  bitterness  of  religious 
antagonism  still  survives  ;  but  the  fact  must 
be  recognized,  however  distasteful  it  may  be. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  who  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try, is  of  opinion  that  the  situation  is  seri- 
ous, and  bases  that  statement  on  the  fact 
that,  for  more  than  a  year,  Ulster  men 
have  been  arming  themselves  with  modern 
weapons,  have  been  drilling,  and  have 
developed  an  elaborate  wireless  telegraph 
system  -  so  that  they  may  be  free  from 
the  English  Government's  control  of  tele- 
graph wires.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Ulster  people  will  fight,  if  necessary.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  great  apathy  in  England, 
for  the  English  are  tired  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. Pictures  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson  in  the  very  act  of  urging 
their  conflicting  views  appear  in  another 
place  in  this  issue. 

New  impetus  and  enthusiasm   have  been 
given  social  work  all  over  the  country  through 
the    two    hundred  and 

CONFERENCE  OF  ,    c  •  i  i 

cctti  cwcmtc      seventy-five  social  workers 

SETTLEMENTS  1111  1 

who  attended  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  held  two  weeks  ago  at  Valencia, 
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near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the 
first  separate  conference  of  the  Federation, 
the  previous  meetings  having  been  held  in 
conjunction  with  other  associations.  Since  the 
settlements  were  federated  five  years  ago, 
they  have  become  an  even  more  active  and 
powerful  force  in  the  movement  for  social 
betterment.  This  meeting  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  broad  variety  of  vital  subjects, 
and  the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  dele- 
gates, among  whom  were  such  prominent 
social  workers  as  Jane  Addams  ;  Henry  Mos- 
kowitz,  of  the  Madison  House,  New  York ; 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, New  York ;  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  the 
South  End  House,  Boston ;  and  Mrs.  Eva 
Whiting  White,  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody 
House,  Boston. 

This  is  a  day  of  problems,  as  one  speaker 
said  ;  and  it  is  most  promising  that  such  vital 
questions  of  the  day  as  the  minimum  wage, 
sex  hygiene,  degeneracy,  and  the  girl  and  the 
boy  problems,  are  not  only  discussed  but 
actually  tackled  as  live  problems  demanding 
intelligent  attention  by  all  persons  who  come 
into  daily  contact  with  conditions  more  or 
less  related  to  these  subjects.  Two  years 
ago  an  investigation  of  the  girl  problem  was 
undertaken  by  the  Federation  through  its 
constituent  settlements.  The  results  have 
been  edited  under  the  title  of  "  Young  Work- 
ing-Girls "  by  Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert 
J.  Kennedy,  of  the  South  End  House  of 
Boston,  and  recently  published.  This  book 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  adolescent  girl  and  relating  problems. 

The  discussion  of  the  boy  problem  cen- 
tered largely  about  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  sex  hygiene  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  A  thorough  study  of  this 
subject,  similar  to  that  of  the  girl  prob- 
lem, is  next  to  be  undertaken.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Farrell,  who  has  done  splendid  work 
with  defective  children  in  the  New  York 
public  schools,  gave  an  earnest  and  enlighten- 
ing talk  on  the  treatment  of  delinquents  and 
defectives.  The  lack  or  failure  of  home  in- 
fluences is  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  the 
working-girl's  life,  said  Mrs.  White,  and  she 
sees  great  promise  in  the  movement  for  home- 
making  schools.  Besides  the  home,  the  set- 
tlement has  to  deal  with  the  street  and  its 
influence,  according  to  Philip  Davis,  of  Boston, 
whose  many  years  of  experience  with  boys 
in  street  trades  stands  back  of  the  statement. 
The  need  of  enlarged  opportunities  for  whole- 


some recreation  for  working  people,  both 
young  and  old,  was  mentioned  by  more  than 
one  speaker.  A  special  meeting  of  workers 
with  young  people  took  up  the  question  of 
present-day  dancing  and  dance-halls. 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  settlement 
is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  neighborhood 
alone.  In  fact,  settlement  work  is  closely 
related  to  all  the  broad  social  and  industrial 
problems  of  the  day,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
valuable  contributions  made  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  subjects  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living,  widows'  pensions,  the  minimum 
wage,  and  trade-unionism  for  women. 


Especially  during  the  discussions  on  the  Far- 
ther  Application    of  Democracy  and  the 
Future    of  Settlement 

THE  SETTLEMENT  ,  .  , 

AND  DEMOCRACY      ^°rk    WSS  £  ft  .^°Ufht 

out  most  forcibly  that 
settlement  work  is  but  one  phase  of  public 
service,  and  is  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
democracy.  The  settlement  house  stands  as 
the  house  of  the  interpreter,  aiming  more 
and  more  to  become  an  expression  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  growing  democracy  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  settlement  as  well  as  in  spirit. 
Many  settlements  have  members  of  the  neigh- 
borhood on  their  board  of  directors  ;  many 
are  partly  financed  by  contributions  from 
clubs  and  individuals.  Through  neighbor- 
hood improvement  associations  the  settlement 
is  the  medium  of  civic  activities.  As  agita- 
tor of  social  legislation,  the  settlement  has 
always  an  important  place  to  fill.  The  set- 
tlement is  usually  in  the  lead  of  movements 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  such  as  the  kinder- 
garten and  district  nursing  ;  but  it  is  always 
willing  to  give  up  these  activities  when  the 
municipality  is  ready  to  take  them  up  ade- 
quately, always  ready  to  put  its  energy  into 
new  activities.  As  Mr.  Moskowitz  puts  it, 
"  We  may  give  up  some  of  our  work  to  the 
municipality ;  but  there  is  always  new  work 
and  a  new  point  of  view  to  take  up."  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Cooper,  of  the  Kingsley  House  of 
Pittsburgh,  expressed  the  place  of  the  settle- 
ment in  these  words  :  "  The  settlement  is  the 
only  agency  which  comes  into  close  contact 
with  all  problems,  and  therefore  is  especially 
an  agent  of  social  betterment." 

Social  work,  like  other  kinds  of  work,  needs 
greater  efficiency  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
this  might  be  had  by  co-operation  with  both 
private  and  public  agencies,  as,  for  example, 
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the  sanitary  inspector,  the  probation  officer, 
and  private  charities.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
spiring words  spoken  at  the  Conference  were 
those  of  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  of  New  York, 
whose  settlement,  the  Hudson  Guild,  is  one 
of  the  most  democratic  in  the  country.  He 
denounces  the  "  get  ahead  of  the  other  fel- 
low "  competition  of  to-day,  through  which 
"  the  fine  soul  of  the  community — in  its 
youth — is  so  often  lost."  What  the  settle- 
ment should  do,  he  said,  is  to  give  the  people 
the  real  things  of  life,  to  call  forth  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  in  order  that  they  may  feel 
that  they  have  a  part  in  the  creation  of  social 
things,  society. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Conference  there 
was  a  most  inspiring  service  in  memory  of 
Samuel  A.  Barnett,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
and  founder  of  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first  settle- 
ment in  London,  thirty  years  ago.  No  better 
person  could  have  been  chosen  to  take  charge 
of  this  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  labored  in  the  interests  of  giving  the 
workingman  opportunity  for  culture  than  Jane 
Addams,  who  is  giving  herself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  their  zeal  for  effectively  improving  con- 
ditions, some  social  workers  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  finer  things — home  life  and  the 
unity  of  the  family,  for  instance.  It  is  of 
especial  significance  that  at  this  meeting  of 
settlement  workers,  where  so  much  of  practi- 
cal needs  was  treated,  there  were  a  few  voices 
reminding  the  delegates  of  the  finer  side  of 
their  work  and  urging  each  to  be  a  neighbor 
above  all  things. 


ADVANCES 
IN  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 


The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  has  had  a  development  as  notable 
as  that  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, though  less  noted, 
since  represented  by  no 
large  property  in  buildings  and  material 
equipment.  But  it  has  rooted  itself  on  three 
continents,  and  in  the  last  four  years  has 
gained  a  million  members. 

To  maintain  this  progress  is  now  its 
endeavor.  Its  birth  in  1881  signalized  the 
reawakening  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
the  primitive  spirit  of  Christianity  in  its 
endeavor  to  match  creed  with  deed,  and 
emphasized  the  need  of  this  in  the  plastic 
period  of  youth. 

Many  lands  are  now  represented  among 
the  thousands  in  the  various  groups  forming 


the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
Its  founder  and  President,  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  states  that  at  least  ten  million  of 
its  former  members  are  now  active  and  use- 
ful in  the  churches  to  a  degree  largely  attribu- 
table to  its  training  ;  also  at  least  four  million 
associate  members,  whom  it  helped  to  bring 
into  the  Christian  life. 

But  no  statistics  can  adequately  represent 
its  effectiveness  directly  upon  the  churches 
and  indirectly  upon  the  many  forms  of  Chris- 
tian activity  that  have  drawn  strength  from 
its  influence.  It  is  now  endeavoring  for  larger 
results. 

Churches  that  have  been  stirred  to  imitate  the 
effort  of  modern  business  for  greater  efficiency 
would  do  well  to  pattern  from  the  "  Endeavor- 
ers. "  Their  new  programme  f or  "  increase  and 
efficiency  "  is  a  specimen  of  masterly  organi- 
zation eclipsed  by  no  commercial  or  industrial 
corporation. 

The  goal  proposed  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  attainment  in  twenty -eight  specific  depart- 
efficiency  IN  mems  of  effort,  each 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ™"<-"bMmg  to  that 
total — the  most  im- 
portant nine  per  cent,  the  least  important  two 
per  cent.  Most  of  these  are  subdivided  into 
particulars,  each  contributing  a  definite  part  of 
the  assigned  percentages.  The  rating  of  each 
local  society  depends  on  the  sum  of  all  its 
percentages  ;  its  secretary  is  to  report  this  to 
the  State  secretary,  who  must  then  report 
the  State  average  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  Society  for  publication  in  its  journal, 
the  "  Christian  Endeavor  World,"  with  the 
names  of  the  most  efficient  societies  in  each 
State.  Thus  all  the  societies  are  geared 
together  for  efficient  competitive  co-operation 
in  good  work.  "  Honor  societies  "  will  receive 
special  recognition  at  the  next  international 
convention. 

With  this  programme  goes  sage  advice 
on  "  How  to  Go  at  It,"  starting  in  at 
points  of  deficiency,  etc.  "  Efficiency  test 
leaflets  "  for  each  line  of  endeavor  are  pro- 
vided, and  efficiency  wall-charts  exhibiting 
the  whole  in  outline.  A  similar  and  simpler 
scheme  is  set  for  the  junior  societies,  com- 
posed of  the  youngest  recruits,  with  suitable 
leaflets  and  badges  of  merit  to  be  won. 

The  first  week  of  next  February  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  commemoration  of  the  Society's  thirty- 
third  birthday,  in  review  of  its  past  and  in 
resolve  to  make  its  future  equal  to  the  large- 
ness of  its  hope.    Last  July  its  International 
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Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  the  week  after 
the  World's  Citizenship  Conference  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  specially  pledged  itself  to  a 
two  years'  campaign  for  temperance  and 
Christian  citizenship.  In  showing  their  faith 
by  their  works  the  members  of  this  great 
organization  will  not  only  become  an  increas- 
ingly strong  factor  in  National  and  inter- 
national progress,  but  will  set  forth  the  one 
unanswerable  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
faith  they  confess. 


It  is  hard  to  give  the  best  years  of  one's  life 
to  an  undertaking,  carrying  one's  plans  to 
the  verge  of  fulfill- 

FARM   SCHOOLS   FOR  .  ,    &,.   .  c 

city  children  ment  by  dint  of  per- 
sistent  righting  in 
the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  and  then,  when 
the  field  is  all  but  won,  to  see  victory  slipping 
away  because  there  are  no  reinforcements  to 
hold  the  ground  already  captured  and  to 
clinch  the  triumph.  That  is  the  situation 
which  confronts  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  the 
President  and  founder  of  the  International 
Children's  School  Farm  League.  Eleven 
years  ago  Mrs.  Parsons  formed  the  League 
to  give  city  children  a  chance  to  dig  in 
the  soil,  plant  seeds,  and  watch  them  grow, 
believing  that  the  restoration  of  this  privilege 
would  go  far  toward  keeping  the  children  off 
the  streets  and  out  of  harm's  way,  and  thus 
benefit  the  whole  commun-ity.  Time  has 
proved  the  soundness  of  this  belief. 

The  Outlook  has  told  before  how  the 
League  began  with  a  little  ground  in  one  of 
the  city's  parks,  divided  this  into  small  plots, 
and  assigned  to  each  plot  a  diminutive 
farmer,  who  planted  his  crop  of  seven  vege- 
tables and  tended  it  carefully  through  droughts 
and  floods  till  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his 
labor  and  watchfulness  at  harvest  time. 

The  importance  of  the  lesson  of  the 
responsibility  of  individual  ownership  and  of 
the  owner's  relation  to  the  community  which 
is  learned  by  the  little  farmers  is  now  recog- 
nized by  the  city  authorities,  who  have  also 
shown  that  they  appreciate  the  value  of  giv- 
ing children  a  chance  to  "  work  off  steam  " 
in  a  useful  way.  The  latter  consideration 
has  particular  force  in  the  case  of  defective 
children  whose  mental  growth  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  their  physical  development, 
and  who  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the 
city. 

In  1905  the  Department  of  Parks  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  League,  and  six 


years  later  the  Board  of  Education  gave  its 
approval.  At  present  there  are  farm  gar- 
dens in  three  of  the  city's  parks,  and  by  the 
time  the  second  crop  has  been  harvested  the 
League  will  have  reached  35.000  school- 
children this  season  alone.  This  work 
cannot  continue,  however,  unless  there  is 
a  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  to 
draw  upon.  Mrs.  Parsons  and  her  son, 
Mr.  Henry  Griscom  Parsons,  have  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  having  at  their  com- 
mand no  lieutenants  with  practical  experience. 
If  the  League's  President  dies  to-morrow  her 
work  will  die  with  her,  and  if  she  lives  it  will 
be  devitalized  before  her  eyes  unless  a 
practical  training-school  for  teachers  is 
secured.  The  Board  of  Education  is  unable 
to  provide  such  a  school ;  if  it  is  to  be 
founded  at  all,  it  must,  be  upon  private  funds. 
Already  land  for  this  purpose  has  been  given 
in  New  York  City,  but  $500,000  is  needed 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  main- 
tenance. Such  an  institution  would  furnish 
teachers  for  this  work  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  farm  schools  have  been  established 
in  several  cities  in  addition  to  New  York,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  need  of  trained  instructors 
is  felt  keenly. 

At  the  opening  exercises  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York  City,  the  Rev.  Dr. 

William  Adams 

THE  NECESSARY  R  f 

QUALIFICATIONS   FOR  THE  . 

CHRISTIAN   MINISTRY         S0.r  °*      *'S,  m" 

atic  Theology, 
addressed  the  students  on  their  relation  to 
the  Church.  The  Outlook  would  also  em- 
phasize the  qualities  which  he  emphasized  as 
necessary  to  fit  students  "  for  the  work  which 
lies  immediately  ahead." 

First  of  all,  "  The  world  has  a  right  to  ask  of 
the  Christian  minister  that  he  knows  what  he 
believes  and  why  he  believes  it."  In  other 
words,  the  minister  must  have  a  definite  mes- 
sage. "  From  the  first  Christianity  has  pro- 
fessed to  bring  a  revelation  from  God  in 
matters  which  it  is  important  for  man  to  know, 
and  the  world  has  a  right  to  ask  of  the  minister 
that  he  tell  it  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms 
what  that  revelation  is,  and  what  is  the  au- 
thority by  which  it  is  evidenced." 

But,  as  Dr.  Brown  is  careful  to  add.  assertion 
alone  is  not  enough.  "  Christianity  brings  not 
simply  revelation  but  redemption.  It  has  its 
message  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  mind. 
Great  gifts  are  promised  :  forgiveness,  re- 
newal, inspiration,  comradeship,  a  joy  not  of 
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this  world,  a  peace  that  passes  understand- 
ing. .  .  .  The  world  has  a  right  to  ask  of 
the  man  who  speaks  to  it  of  God's  continu- 
ing power  to  renew  and  to  transform,  that 
his  own  life  should  evidence  the  truth  of 
his  words."  There  must  be,  then,  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  minister,  a  genuine 
experience. 

Finally,  with  knowledge  and  experience 
must  go  consecration.  "  Christianity  is  not 
simply  a  religion  for  individuals.  It  has  a  public 
message.  It  contemplates  the  reconstruction 
of  society  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  units 
which  compose  it.  Best  of  all  the  gifts  which 
it  offers  man  is  the  right  to  share  with  God  in 
his  work  of  making  out  of  this  wonderful,- 
growing  world  of  ours  ...  all  that  in  the 
divine  plan  it  was  meant  to  be." 

The  theological  seminary  has  an  intimate 
relation  with  these  three  qualifications.  As 
to  the  first,  it  must  teach  its  students  to  dis- 
tinguish the  great  things  of  religion  from  the 
small.  As  to  the  second,  the  seminary  must 
cultivate  the  personal  experience  needed  to  vi- 
talize the  doctrines  that  are  preached.  It  must 
cultivate  a  certain  habit  of  mind.  "  the  habit 
that  looks  at  all  the  factors  of  religion  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  will  and  the  con- 
science as  well  as  of  the  mind,  which  is  ever 
translating  doctrine  into  terms  of  life  and 
testing  the  translation  by  its  fruits  in  experi- 
ence. Without  such  discipline  you  cannot 
make  an  efficient  minister.  .  .  .  It  is  disci- 
pline for  which  the  seminary  should  feel 
itself  responsible."  As  to  the  third  qualifi- 
cation. Dr.  Brown  was  well  within  the  mark 
in  saying  that  Union  Seminary  had  always 
been  a  training-school  of  missionaries.  He 
proceeded  to  tell  the  missionary  whac  he 
should  be.  He  must  be  a  student  of  per- 
sonality. Again,  he  must  be  not  only  a 
spokesman  but  an  interpreter.  This  need  of 
interpretation,  declared  the  speaker,  is  the 
justification  of  what  is  often  called  a  new 
theology.  "  It  cannot  be  too  often  said  that 
the  new  theology  is  not  a  new  gospel.  It  is 
only  the  attempt  to  realize  ...  all  that  the 
old  gospel  means.  .  .  .  It  is  a  child  of  the 
missionary  spirit.  .  .  .  Our  foreign  mission- 
aries are  new  theologians,  as  with  loving  sym- 
pathy they  live  themselves  into  the  civiliza- 
tion they  are  trying  to  influence,  become 
Hindu  to  the  Hindus  and  Chinamen  to  the 
Chinese,  that  they  may  make  Hindu  and 
Chinese  alike  Christians/*1 j 

Above  all,  concluded  Dr.  Brown,  we  must 
open  our  hearts  to  the  social  passion.  We 


must  understand  the  motives  which  explain  the 
struggle  of  warring  classes,  that  we  may  distin- 
guish those  which  are  unselfish  and  uplifting 
from  those  which  are  sordid  and  base.  .  .  .  We 
must  not  be  afraid  of  that  strange  new  force 
men  call  democracy,  that  is  making  its  pres- 
ence felt  in  such  unexpected  places  and  that 
is  working  such  revolutionary  results.  We 
must  have  faith  to  believe  that  it  has  its  pur- 
pose to  fill  in  God's  plan." 

The  Outlook  wishes  that  it  had  space  to 
print  Dr.  Brown's  address  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  quote  thus  from  it  for  the 
benefit  of  Christian  clergymen  everywhere — 
indeed  for  the  benefit  of  all  Christians. 


Bishop  Bushford,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  has  just  made  an  extremely  interest- 

chr.stian.ty  ^  reportf  ^ceming  the 
in  china  progress  of  Christianity  in 
China.  The  report  is  of 
special  note  because  it  indicates  also  a  prac- 
tical progress  towards  union  in  religious, 
educational,  and  humanitarian  work. 

At  Nanking,  for  instance,  in  central  China, 
the  ancient  capital,  the  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, and  Disciples  have  already  united 
in  all  preparatory  and  college  work,  and  also 
in  the  theological  and  medical  schools.  The 
result  is  that  a  higher  and  better  type  of 
education  than  ever  before  is  being  fur- 
nished. The  Baptists  are  now  planning  to 
unite  with  the  above-mentioned  bodies  in  the 
work  at  Nanking.  Similarly  in  southern 
China  the  Methodists  and  Congregational- 
ists  have  already  united  in  their  theological 
schools,  and  the  Methodists  and  the  Episco- 
palians in  the  medical  schools.  In  western 
China  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  English 
Quakers  have  united  in  all  preparatory,  col- 
lege, normal,  and  professional  work.  In 
northern  China  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Congregationalists  are  planning  to  bring 
their  theological  schools  together.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  this  region  all  the  missions 
have  united  in  medical  school  work.  Finally, 
as  a  result  of  the  conferences  held  last  spring 
under  Dr.  Mott's  leadership,  all  the  Protestant 
missions  in  China  have  voted  to  unite,  at  as 
early  a  date  as  practicable,  in  all  educational 
work  with  the  exception  of  the  primary 
schools. 

The   missions  have   also    voted  to  use 
a  common  name  for  all  Protestant  churches, 
in  China,  namely,  "  The  Christian  Church 
in    China.''    The  way  has  also  been  left 
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open  for  Roman  Catholics  to  join  in  every 
possible  endeavor. 

It  would  be.  in  The  Outlook's  opinion,  no 
less  than  a  modern  miracle  if  all  the  Christian 
forces  of  China  were  one  day  federated  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion there.    May  the  miracle  come  ! 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  THE 


BUSINESS  MAN 


The  self-made  business  man's  attitude  toward 
the  university  is  fast  changing  from  one  of 
hostility  to  active  co- 
operation. He  finds  less 
and  less  opportunity  to 
teach  young  men  the 
fundamentals  of  his  business.  Secondly,  he 
is  discovering  that,  no  matter  how  successful 
he  has  been,  the  sum  of  one  man's  experi- 
ence is  not  enough  to  equip  his  son  for  com- 
petent work.  Business  and  trade  conven- 
tions, which  have  developed  mightily  in  service 
during  the  last  decade,  have  taught  him  the 
benefit  of  exchanging  experiences  with  other 
men.  He  is  beginning  to  insist  that  if 
these  experiences  could  be  formulated  into 
systematized  instruction  they  could  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  furnishing  him  re- 
cruits. 

To  meet  this  need  he  is  doing  two  things  : 
he  is  inaugurating  schools  in  his  own  shops, 
and  he  is  combining  with  the  university  in 
establishing  schools  of  business.  There  is  a 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  long 
served  the  business  life  of  Philadelphia.  A 
number  of  Western  institutions  have  combined 
with  successful  men  of  affairs  in  offering  effi- 
cient business  instruction. 

In  New  York  City.  New  York  University 
has  led  the  way  with  its  School  of  Commerce. 
Accounts,  and  Finance.  Dean  Joseph  French 
Johnson  is  a  pioneer  in  the  work.  With  a 
building  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section  and  with  day  and  evening  classes  he 
accommodates  2.500  students.  Dean  John- 
son is  a  business  specialist  himself,  and  he 
has  insisted  from  the  beginning  that  his 
Faculty  be  composed  of  successful  men  from 
commercial  life. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  traditional  aca- 
demic environment  Dean  Johnson's  class- 
rooms appear  slightly  revolutionary.  Here 
one  may  find  a  noted  psychologist  devoting 
his  time  to  telling  young  men  for  just  what 
branch  of  business  life  nature  has  equipped 
them.  He  specializes  on  fitting  round  pegs 
in  round  holes.     By  practical,  scientific  test- 


ing he  picks  out  the  young  man  who  has  an 
aptitude  for  detailed  work,  the  young  man 
who  was  born  with  a  power  of  initiative, 
another  who  shows  skill  in  leading  and  hand- 
ling men,  one  who  can  sell,  and  another  who 
can  buy. 

In  a  second  room  a  $15,000-a-year  public 
accountant  is  leaning  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
ten-dollar-a-week  bookkeeper,  demonstrating 
the  grip  that  is  to  pull  the  clerk  up  the  next 
rung  of  the  ladder.  In  a  third  room  an 
advertising  man  of  National  reputation  is  ex- 
plaining on  the  blackboard  to  a  small  Sixth 
Avenue  shopkeeper  why  his  small  advertise- 
ment which  offered  a  bargain  sale  in  "  Gents' 
Socks  "  failed  to  pull  business  from  the  elite 
in  Washington  Square. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  co-operation 
about  these  class-rooms  which  is  typical  of 
the  new  democracy  in  university  circles.  The 
labor  leader  works  with  the  bank  president 
from  Wall  Street  in  explaining  the  new  social 
forces  which  are  effecting  business.  The  ten- 
dollar-a-week  clerk  has  his  turn  in  court,  while 
the  55.000-a-year  business  manager  sits  under 
him  as  a  student. 

There  is  no  reason  why  institutions  which 
have  won  success  in  teaching  young  men  and 
women  how  to  live  cannot  double  their  serv- 
ice in  instructing  them  in  the  equally  difficult 
task  of  how  to  make  a  living. 


THE  NEW 
INDEPENDENT " 


Last  autumn  The  Outlook  reported  the  pur- 
chase of  the  "  Independent  "  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Holt,  one  of  its 
editors.  This  important 
step  has  been  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  this  journal  in  a  larger 
form  and  the  introduction  of  many  illustra- 
tions. The  "  Independent."  in  this  issue, 
affirms  the  absolute  and  untrammeled  right 
of  the  people  to  rule  themselves  :  announces 
its  belief  in  a  strong  central  government, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  government  not  only 
to  protect  the  people,  but  to  do  anything 
which  the  people  can  do  collectively  better 
than  they  can  as  individuals  :  it  advocates 
a  democracy  in  industry  by  which  the  work- 
ers shall  come  more  and  more  into  owner- 
ship of  the  tools  with  which  they  produce, 
and  capital  and  labor  come  to  be  more  and 
more  partners  rather  than  rivals  in  industry. 
It  affirms  its  belief  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  life  of  woman  in  the  world,  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  judicial  procedure  in  place  of  war, 
and  sums  up  its  platform  in  the  three  words 
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of  the  French  revolutionist :  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity. 

In  its  larger  form  it  presents  a  variety  of 
Interesting  pictures,  including  four  full-page 
illustrations  printed  on  tinted  paper. 

In  chronicling  these  changes  in  its  con- 
temporary The  Outlook  takes  occasion  to 
express  its  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  "  Independent "  in  its  new  and 
attractive  dress. 


THE  FALL 
JEWISH  HOLIDAYS 


The  Jews  have  ever  been  a  tractable  race, 
avoiding  internal  dissension  as  well  as  quar- 
rels with  other  peoples, 
but  from  the  second  day 
to  the  twelfth  day  of 
this  month  their  peaceableness  is  accentu- 
ated. It  is  the  orthodox  Jewish  belief  that 
on  Rosh  Hashonah,  the  Jewish  New  Year's 
Day,  which  fell  on  October  2  this  year,  all 
Jews  are  called  to  an  accounting  by  their 
Maker.  The  names  of  those  whose  lives 
have  been  wholly  good  are  inscribed  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  according  to  the  belief,  while 
those  who  are  wholly  bad  are  eternally 
damned.  The  members  of  the  great  middle 
class,  however,  neither  altogether  good  nor 
wicked,  are  given  nine  days  of  grace  in  which 
to  add  some  good  deeds  to  their  credit  before 
the  Book  of  Life  is  closed  on  Yom  Kippur, 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  solemnized  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  of  Tisri,  which  falls 
this  year  on  the  11th  of  October  by  the 
Gregorian  Calendar.  The  Talmud  says : 
"  Without  reconciliation  with  your  fellow-man 
there  can  be  no  reconciliation  with  God,"  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  dwellers  in  the  ghettoes 
of  our  cities  are  even  more  law-abiding  than 
usual  just  now. 

The  observance  of  Yom  Kippur  is  sur- 
rounded with  traditions  of  unusual  interest  to 
the  layman.  This  day — the  most  significant 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Orthodox  Jew — is  the 
day  set  aside  for  expiating  the  sins  of  Jews 
as  one  people.  It  is  a  day  of  national  atone- 
ment. Before  the  time  of  Moses  such  a  day 
was  observed,  but  the  great  lawgiver  was 
responsible  for  the  character  of  most  of  the 
ceremonies  now  in  use.  Authority  for  the 
act  of  Moses  is  found  in  Leviticus  xxiii.  26, 
27  :  "  And  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing, Also  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh 
month  there  shall  be  a  day  of  atonement :  it 
shall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you  ;  and  ye 
shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  In  accordance 


with  further  Biblical  precept  the  day  is  cele- 
brated from  sunset  to  sunset — that  is,  it 
begins  this  year  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  October  and  ends  at  dusk  the  following 
day.  During  this  period  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  Orthodox  Jews  fast,  and  the  more  devout 
members  of  the  race  remain  constantly  in 
their  synagogues.  A  candle  burns  in  every 
orthodox  home,  symbolizing  the  soul  before 
the  justice  of  God.  The  services  in  the 
synagogues  consist  of  prayers,  singing,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  cere- 
monies close  with  a  blast  on  a  horn  ( Tekeho 
Gdaulo),  and  as  the  sound  dies  away  it  is  the 
conviction  of  the  worshipers  that  the  Book 
of  Life  has  been  closed  and  the  fate  of  every 
Jew  sealed. 

The  Reform  Hebrews  have  their  own  ob- 
servance of  the  day,  and  there  is  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  both  Orthodox  and  Re- 
form Hebrews  who  perform  the  rites  of  Yom 
Kippur  simply  out  of  respect  to  their  fellows. 
There  is  another  ever-increasing  element  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  consist- 
ing largely  of  young  Jews,  whose  members 
have  taken  Socialism  for  their  religion,  and 
who  abjure  altogether  the  holy  days  of  their 
fathers. 

When  traveling  in  Palestine  three  years  ago, 
Miss  Eva  Leon,  a  wealthy  French  Jewess, 

was  struck  with 
the  prevalence  of 
poverty  and  dis- 
ease among  her  people  in  Jerusalem,  and 
resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  ameliorating 
their  condition.  She  aroused  the  interest  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Richard  Gottheil,  whose  hus- 
band is  one  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  of  Miss  Henrietta  Szold,  the 
President  of  the  Hadassah  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  Zion,  an  organization  of  Ameri- 
can Jews,  and  with  them  called  upon  the 
Jews  of  the  United  States  to  "  begin  their 
charity  at  home  "  and  aid  their  countrymen 
in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Hebrews.  In  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nathan  Straus  the  three  women 
had  two  powerful  friends. 

The  four  Jewish  hospitals  in  Jerusalem, 
with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons,  were  found  to  be  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  more  than  fifty  thousand  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  learned  that  many  Jews 
refused  treatment  at  the  hospital  conducted 
by  Christian  missionaries,  charging  that  there  • 
"  religion  was  mixed  with  medicine."  M£.. 
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Straus  decided  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  provide  the  poor  with  food,  and  he  accord- 
ingly established  a  soup  kitchen,  where  the 
poor,  regardless  of  religion,  are  given  soup 
and  bread.  To  provide  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed Mr.  Straus  established  a  factory  where 
more  than  a  hundred  men  and  women  are 
kept  busy  making  mementoes  for  tourists 
from  mother-of-pearl.  In  another  building 
the  Hebrew  philanthropist  installed  a  school 
in  which  young  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  cook, 
wash  and  iron  clothes,  and  perform  other 
household  duties. 

Last,  but  not  least,  nine  months  ago,  a 
nurses'  settlement  was  formed,  and  Mr. 
Straus  and  several  Chicago  Jews  sent  to 
Jerusalem  two  American  nurses,  Miss  Rose 
Kaplan,  formerly  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  and  Miss  Rachel  Landy, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  nurses  at  the  Har- 
lem Hospital  in  the  same  city.  Trachoma 
has  long  been  the  scourge  of  the  Holy  City, 
but  the  ravages  of  this  disease  have  already 
been  checked  by  the  efforts  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can nurses  and  a  German  specialist  engaged 
by  the  founders  of  the  settlement.  The  eyes 
of  the  9,000  school-children  in  Jerusalem 
are  now  regularly  examined,  and  Miss  Leon 
has  herself  assisted  at  4,500  operations  on 
the  eyes  of  such  children. 

Many  of  the  expenses  of  this  work  are 
now  borne  by  the  Jews  of  New  York  City 
and  Chicago,  and  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise hope  soon  to  be  able  to  afford  several 
more  nurses.  As  about  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  is  Jewish,  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  institution  aids  more 
Jews  than  the  men  of  any  other  race  ;  but 
absolutely  no  discriminations  on  account  of 
race  or  creed  are  permitted  by  the  founders 
of  the  settlement,  which  is  a  charity  that 
should  appeal  to  broad-minded  philanthropists 
of  all  nationalities. 


A   DAY  IN  SALES 
TO   LATIN  AMERICA 


Last  week  the  figures  of  our  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913  to  Latin  America  were  pub- 
lished, and  it  was  seen 
A  MIh^°^D?.L.I±RS  thatfor  every  business 
day  during  the  twelve 
months  they  amount- 
ed to  over  a  million  dollars  a  day.  The  term 
Latin  America  includes  all  of  South  America 
except  the  Guianas,  all  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics  and  Mexico,  Cuba,  Hayti,  and 
Sani;o  Domingo.  During  the  fiscal  year  the 
value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to 


these  countries  reached  $321,000,000  against 
$108,000,000  in  1900,  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  197  per  cent. 

The  impressive  character  of  this  fact  should 
be  the  more  appreciated  when  we  realize 
that,  according  to  the  report,  our  exports  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  were  increasing  but 
67  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  bulk  of 
our  exports  to  the  countries  in  question  con- 
sists of  manufactures,  and  their  percentage  of 
increase  is  even  greater,  being  about  230  per 
cent.  We  send  to  Latin  America  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  railway  cars,  automo- 
biles, agricultural  implements,  furniture,  and 
leather  goods.  We  import  from  those  coun- 
tries sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  rubber, 
wool,  nitrates,  copper,  and  hides.  The  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  Latin 
America  also  show  large  gains  during  the 
period  since  1900,  the  total  in  1913  being 
$441,000,000  against  $162,000,000  in  1900, 
an  increase  in  percentage  of  171  per  cent, 
also  an  impressive  increase. 

The  most  rapid  gains  in  the  exports  to 
Latin- American  countries  were  in  the  trade 
with  Argentina  and  Brazil.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  however,  we  may 
find  the  most  rapid  increase  in  the  trade  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  That 
total  foreign  trade  now  amounts  to  some 
$700,000,000  annually  and  goes  mostly  to 
Europe  because  of  the  shipping  facilities 
offered  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  however, 
should  turn  much  of  it  in  our  direction. 


A  NEW 
BATTLE-SHIP 


The  Argentine  battle-ship  Rivadavia  has  been 
completed  by  a  firm  in  this  country.  The 
trial  trips  of  the  new  vessel 
along  the  Maine  coast  have 
made  a  marvelous  showing, 
indicating  that  she  can  do  much  better  than 
the  twenty- two  and  a  half  knots  called  for  by 
her  contract. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  qualified  observers, 
the  Rivadavia  is  the  most  powerful  battle- 
ship afloat.  It  is  certainly  a  satisfaction  that 
she  has  been  built  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  a  still  greater  satisfaction  that  an  Amer- 
ican firm  got  the  contract  in  competition  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  because  its 
bid  was  the  lowest. 

English  ship-builders  in  especial  were  much 
nettled  at  the  discovery  that  apparently  they 
could  not  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  we  could, 
and  one  firm  in  England  ascribed  the  reason 
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to  the  existence,  as  it  alleged,  of  "  powerful 
rings  "  in  this  country,  able  to  "  control  the 
supply  of  armor  and  armament." 

What  is  of  more  moment,  the  building  of 
the  new  ship  calls  renewed  attention  to  the 
extraordinarily  ambitious  naval  programmes 
of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  thus  emphasizing 
the  competition  of  these  two  states  for  South 
American  supremacy.  Vast  as  are  the  re- 
sources of  these  countries,  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  need  for  special  self-protection 
against  possible  aggression  justifies  a  great 
expenditure  to  secure  such  a  naval  showing 
of  power. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Hyslop 's  recent  frank 
"  Word  to  Spiritualists"  will  open  the  eyes  of 

TO  SPIRITUALISTS      s°me  ciedulous  PeoPle 
who  are  wasting  time 

and  money  and  faith — for  faith  can  be  wasted 
as  well  as  time  and  money — on  alleged  com- 
munications from  friends  in  the  next  stage  of 
life.  As  an  expert  in  spiritism  and  a  stu- 
dent of  the  phenomena  which  the  various 
psychical  societies  are  investigating.  I  )r. 
Hyslop  speaks  to  so-called  Spiritualists  with 
authority. 

Maeterlinck's  essay  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  "  Century  Magazine "  sums 
up  the  evidence  for  and  against  possi- 
ble communication  with  those  in  the  next 
stage  of  life  very  dispassionately ;  whether 
or  not  the  fact  of  communication  has  been 
established,  Maeterlinck  declares  that  the 
alleged  communications  are  puerile,  futile,  or 
uninteresting.  Dr.  Hyslop  does  not  mince 
words ;  and  as  he  speaks  from  a  point  of 
view  generally  sympathetic  with  spiritism,  his 
words  ought  to  carry  weight : 

Why  do  not  men  and  women  in  this  agnostic 
age  turn  with  avidity  to  the  Spiritualist's  claim 
that  he  has  indubitable  evidence  for  a  future 
life?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple. 
The  Spiritualists  have  not  given  any  intelli- 
gent account  of  their  own  evidence  and  have 
allowed  their  claims  to  be  poisoned  by  so 
much  real  or  apparent  fraud  that  intelligent 
people  would  have  none  of  it.  They  have  not 
put  ethics  and  religious  earnestness  forward  as 
the  primary  object  of  their  belief  and  lives. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  exhibited  per- 
formances which  offend  every  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  instinct  of  men  when  it  comes  to  beliefs 
that  have  assorted  themselves  with  some  sort  of 
idealism  and  have  given  us  performances  that 
are  poorer  than  conjuring  and  totally  lacking  in 
intellectuality  and  taste.  .  .  . 

Now,  all  this  sort  of  thing  will  have  to  be 
abandoned  if  Spiritualism  is  to  obtain  any 
respect  at  all.  It  has  harbored  all  sorts  of 
frauds  and  taken  no  adequate  means  of  expell- 


ing them  from  its  ranks  or  its  promoters  and 
priests.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  for  making  a 
fuss  about  immortality  unless  the  belief  is  help- 
ful to  morality  and  religious  ideals  generally. 


Some  time  ago  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  a 
series  of  Sunday  "  se'ances  "  for  men  was 
started.  The  start- 
ers   were  influential 


HOW  TO  WIN  THE 
NON-CHURCHGOERS 


enough  to  induce  the 
city  authorities  to  permit  the  se'ances  to  take 
place  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City 
Hall.  The  first  seance  programme  consisted 
of  music,  the  discussion  of  some  subject  ap- 
propriate to  the  day,  and  then  more  music. 
We  quote  it,  as  it  indicates  the  character  of 
all  subsequent  programmes  : 

1.  Larghetto  ;  violoncello  and  piano  Mozart. 

2.  Conference  "  Can    One    Remain  a 

Christian  ?"  by  A.  Fornerod. 

3.  (a)  Chant  du  Soir  Schumann. 

{b)  Le  Cygne  Saint-Saens. 

Invitations  were  sent  out  to  many  whom 
it  was  desirable  to  reach.  The  response  was 
not  only  immediate,  it  was  continuous.  All 
sorts  and  kinds  of  men  came,  but  especially 
non-churchgoers.  A  Lausanne  pastor,  drop- 
ping in  one  Sunday  afternoon,  was  impressed 
by  finding  a  man  from  his  own  parish  who 
had  never  been  to  church.  Of  course  there 
was  no  charge  for  admission.  There  was 
no  collection  either  ;  there  was  not  even  a 
contribution  box  on  the  wall  by  the  door. 
There  were  no  hymns,  no  Bible  readings,  no 
prayers.  In  short,  the  effort  was  made  to 
present  the  kind  of  Sunday  afternoon 
se'ance  which  would  appeal  to  the  non- 
churchgoer  and  yet  which  would  not  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  day.  Before  long  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  larger  quarters.  By  this 
time  the  character  of  the  seances  had  so 
pleased  the  non-churchgoers  that  they  con- 
ceded the  removal  to  the  large  church  of  St. 
Francis,  the  second  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  im- 
portance in  Lausanne.  The  attendance  has 
now  doubled,  and,  what  is  more,  the  auditors 
have  decided  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
"  going  concern."  They  have  adopted  the 
following  platform.    We  translate  : 

The  Fraternity  of  Men,  established  at  Lau- 
sanne with  the  aim  to  bring  together  all  men  of 
the  city  without  distinction  as  to  age,  nation- 
ality, social  conditions,  or  ecclesiastical  confes- 
sion, for  the  study  of  all  questions  of  interest 
to  the  individual  and  collective  life  and  for  the 
practical  realization  of  reforms  which  tend  to 
the  general  good,  confident  in  God's  power  to 
prepare  a  better  future,  declares  that  it  takes 
as  its  motto  the  evangelical  precept,  -"  Love  one 
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another,1'  and  as  its  inspiration  the  spirit  in- 
carnated in  the  person  of  Christ. 

Furthermore,  while  declaring  itself  inde- 
pendent of  churches  and  Christian  associa- 
tions, the  Fraternity  of  Men  affirms  its  wish 
to  work  in  harmony  with  them,  and  appeals 
to  all  men  of  good  will  to  co-operate.  The 
work  of  the  Fraternists  is  just  now  bearing 
special  fruit  in  a  particularly  amiable  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  capitalists  and 
day  laborers  of  Lausanne. 


AMERICAN  TRAVEL 
IN  JAPAN 


Nearly  three  thousand  Americans  visited  Japan 
last  year,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Many  of  these  vis- 
itors were  round-the- 
world  tourists,  some 
of  whom  take  a  very  intelligent  interest  in 
countries  and  peoples  and  are  good  observ- 
ers ;  others  are  very  superficial  sightseers 
and  very  thorough  shoppers.  An  American, 
speaking  recently  in  Tokyo,  declared  that 
America  has  no  foreign  policy !  She  has 
good  impulses,  but  no  fixed  purposes,  and 
this,  as  it  relates  to  the  Far  East,  has  been 
due,  he  declared,  to  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  conditions. 

The  statement  is  too  sweeping  ;  but  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  ignorant  of  the 
Far  East  and  very  little  interested  in 
questions  of  foreign  relations,  unless  they 
take  an  acute  form,  is  obvious.  It  is  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  the  rising  tide  of 
American  travel  to  Japan  is  therefore  to  be 
welcomed. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
remember  that  Commodore  Perry  went  to 
Japan  in  1853  and  opened  its  ports,  chiefly 
to  establish  a  coaling  station  on  the  coast  and 
provide  for  American  sailors  shipwrecked 
near  the  same  coast,  Daniel  Webster,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State,  drafting  the  original 
letter  to  the  Emperor. 

The  newspaper  comments  on  the  expedi- 
tion were  highly  diverting.  The  Philadelphia 
"  Ledger"  declared  that  there  was  no  "  money 
in  the  treasury  for  the  conquest  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,"  and  that  the  4 ■  administration  will 
hardly  be  disposed  to  pursue  such  a  romantic 
notion."  Two  days  before  Commodore  Perry 
sailed  the  Baltimore  "  Sun  "  told  its  readers, 
"  It  will  sail  about  the  same  time  with  Rufus 
Porter's  aerial  ship,"  and  later  insisted  on 
"  abandoning  this  humbug,  for  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  ridicule  abroad  and  at  home." 
The  English  papers  were  no  more  hopeful. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 
PIC  TORIALLY  TREATED 


The  "Times"  doubted  "whether  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  would  receive  Commodore 
Perry  with  most  indignation  or  most  con- 
tempt," and  the  London  "  Examiner  "  said, 
u  We  cannot  agree  with  an  American  journal- 
ist in  thinking  such  a  force  (2,000  men)  will 
be  sufficient  to  coerce  a  vain,  ignorant,  semi- 
barbarous,  and  sanguinary  nation  of  thirty 
millions  of  people." 

Those  Japanese  who  are  weighed  down 
by  Western  ignorance  of  their  spirit  and 
customs  may  well  take  comfort  when  they 
measure  the  distance  which  has  been  trav- 
ersed since  these  original  evidences  of  igno- 
rance were  set  down  in  black  and  white  for 
popular  reading.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  securing  trustworthy  inter- 
national information  ;  but  it  is  encouraging 
to  compare  the  present  state  of  comparative 
knowledge  with  the  universal  ignorance  of 
sixty  years  ago. 

In  the  illustrated  section  of  this  week's  num- 
ber of  The  Outlook  one  obtains  glimpses  of 
current  life  which 
reveal  its  extra- 
ordinary variety. 
Never  before  in  the  experience  of  the  world 
have  men  participated  in  the  whole  life  of 
the  world  as  they  are  participating  to-day. 
Almost  every  one  may  listen,  as  it  were,  to 
the  whole  scale  of  the  life  of  the  modern 
world.  In  this  series  of  pictures  are  shown 
some  of  the  contrasting  forces  that  are  bind- 
ing men  together  to-day. 

There  is  the  common  interest  in  various 
forms  of  art  indicated  by  the  portrait  of  Verdi, 
the  Italian  composer,  whose  works  are  pro- 
duced as  effectively  in  America  as  anywhere 
else,  and  whose  centenary  is  being  celebrated 
in  America  as  it  is  in  Italy  ;  and  by  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  the  Eng- 
lish actor,  who  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  America. 

There  is  the  common  interest  in  political 
affairs  involving  fundamental  questions  of 
human  liberty,  whether  they  are  being  strug- 
gled over  in  Ireland,  as  illustrated  in  the 
contrasting  figures  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  or  in  Adrianople.  where  the 
Turk  sits  fast  on  the  fortress  from  which  he 
was  so  recently  ousted. 

There  is  the  common  interest  in  outdoor 
life  and  love  of  nature,  as  illustrated  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Roosevelt  party  in  Arizona. 

And  there  is  the  common  interest  in  human 
achievement  over  the  forces  of  nature,  as 
indicated  in  the  conquest  of  the  air  by  the  two 
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French  aviators,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Isthmus  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Most  of  these  specific  features  of  current 
life  pictorially  treated  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  various  places  in  our  editorial  pages. 


"IN  JUSTICE  TO  COLOMBIA" 

A  Mr.  Earl  Harding  has  made,  in  an  arti- 
cle in  "  World's  Work,"  a  most  extraordinary 
proposal  which  he  labels  "  In  Justice  to  Amer- 
ica." In  this  article  he  assumes  without 
argument  that  the  United  States  has  done  a 
great  injury  to  Colombia ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  feeling  in  Colombia  against  the 
United  States  is  very  bitter,  and  this  bitter- 
ness extends  to  other  Central  American  and 
South  American  states  ;  and  to  repair  this 
injury  he  proposes  that  the  United  States 
"  require  "  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  give 
to  us  the  most  valuable  part  of  its  territory, 
including  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama 
and  the  territory  south  of  the  Canal  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Chagres  River;  and  re- 
quire it  to  give  to  Colombia  a  useless  terri- 
tory, "  mostly  an  impassable  swamp  "  "  occu- 
pied largely  by  San  Bias  Indians — white  men 
scarcely  ever  penetrate  it " — territory  which 
lies  between  Colombia  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  making  geographical  connection 
impossible  and  political  and  commercial 
connection  nearly  impossible. 

This,  he  assures  us,  will  satisfy  the  national 
pride  of  the  Colombians,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  assures  us  that  "  there  is  no  real 
consensus  of  opinion  in  Colombia  on  the 
Panama  question,"  that  "  the  two  old  politi- 
cal parties  in  Colombia  have  been  split  into 
six  groups,"  and  that  "  the  popular  assump- 
tion is  that  any  man  who  might  effect  the 
settlement  of  the  Panama  controversy  would 
be  the  people's  idol  and  the  next  Presi- 
dent, wherefore  every  faction  jealously  guards 
against  the  allotment  of  this  opportunity  to 
one  of  its  opponents." 

The  truth  is  that  Colombia  has  not  any 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  United 
States.  Panama  revolted  against  the  iniqui- 
tous government  of  Colombia  with  far  better 
grounds  for  its  revolt  than  the  American 
colonies  had  in  1776  for  their  revolt  against 
Great  Britain.  Our  Government  did  nothing 
to  stir  up  or  provoke  the  Panama  revolution. 
It  anticipated,  foresaw,  and  prepared  for  it, 
as  every  intelligent  man  who  sat  at  an  edito- 
rial desk  and  was  familiar  with  current  events 


anticipated,  foresaw,  and  prepared  for  it. 
The  United  States  was  under  moral  and  inter- 
national obligation  to  protect  the  interocean 
route  across  the  Isthmus,  and  it  did  so  by 
forbidding  fighting  along  the  line  of  that 
route.  The  people  of  Panama  were  unani- 
mous in  their  revolt  against  Colombia,  and 
the  authority  of  Colombia  collapsed  in  a  night 
because  she  had  neither  moral  nor  physical 
power  to  enforce  her  authority. 

The  people  of  this  country  will  never  con- 
cede that  Colombia  has  the  shadow  of  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  its  prompt  recog- 
nition of  an  oppressed  people  struggling  for 
their  rights.  A  queer  idea  of  justice  to  Colom- 
bia is  this  proposal  to  attempt  to  satisfy  her 
national  pride  and  reconcile  her  warring  fac- 
tions with  one  another  and  with  the  United 
States  by  a  Poland-like  division  of  the  territory 
of  a  people  who  have  shown  their  right  to 
liberty  by  daring  to  fight  for  it,  and  in  that 
division  taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil 
for  ourselves  and  giving  the  jackal's  share  to 
Colombia. 


VERDI,  THE  COMPOSER  WHO 
NEVER  GREW  OLD 

Only  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  ago 
Giuseppe  Verdi,  one  of  the  greatest  opera 
composers  of  all  time,  died  at  his  home  in 
Italy,  and  this  year  the  world  is  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  his  birth.  Yet  Verdi,  though 
he  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  become  an 
old  man.  In  the  "whole  history  of  art  there 
was  never  a  better  instance  of  the  fact  that 
when  youth  once  possesses  a  man  it  cannot 
be  shaken  off.  This  spirit  of  youth  is  seen 
in  the  portrait  of  Verdi  on  another  page. 
Verdi  was  incorrigibly  young. 

In  these  days,  when  it  is  fashionable  in 
some  artistic  circles  to  be  decadent,  when 
some  youngsters  in  art  are  afflicted  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  senile  dissolution  and  others 
affect  them,  there  is  a  saving  healthfulness  in 
the  influence  of  such  an  artist  as  Verdi. 
Happily  that  influence  is  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  commercially  successful. 
The  advertising  value  of  an  intimation  by  an 
artist  that  he  has  spoiled  products  for  sale 
has  been,  we  believe,  overestimated  ;  and  it 
is  primarily  because  of  its  supposed  adver- 
tising value  that  many  aspirants  for  honor 
and  income  in  art  seem  to  believe,  out  of 
duty  to  their  families,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  such  intimations  circulated.    All  the 
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zest  would  die  out  of  competition  in  deca- 
dence if  it  should  become  evident  that  the 
winner  was  to  get  no  material  prize.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  therefore,  than  that  he  made 
something,  more  than  a  comfortable  living  in 
spite  of  his  sanity  and  wholesomeness,  Verdi 
is  to  be  gratefully  remembered  to-day.  With 
the  years  he  grew  younger,  and  as  he  was 
approaching  the  end  of  his  ninth  decade  he 
went  out  from  the  world  a  clear-eyed,  impres- 
sionab'e,  robust  youth. 

Enough  happened  to  him  when  he  was 
still  a  young  man  to  have  given  him  ample 
excuse,  if  he  had  wanted  it,  to  become  old 
before  his  time.  He  was  still  in  his  twenties 
when  tragedy  overtook  him.  At  twenty- 
three  he  was  married,  before  he  had  attained 
anything  more  than  a  local  reputation  or 
had  secured  anything  like  an  assured  income. 
By  the  time  two  children  had  been  born  to 
him  he  had  one  of  his  operas  produced  and 
he  was  under  commission  to  write  three 
more,  one  of  them,  on  which  he  was  at  work, 
being  a  comic  opera.  He  was  finding  it 
hard  to  pay  his  rent,  and  to  relieve  his  anxi- 
eties his  wife  disposed  of  her  trinkets  so 
that  the  obligation  might  be  met.  Then  one 
of  his  children  fell  ill  of  a  malady  that  could 
not  be  diagnosed,  and  died  in  his  mother's 
arms  ;  then  in  a  few  days  the  other  child  fell 
ill  and  died ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
young  wife,  as  he  says  in  his  own  words, 
was  "  taken  from  me  by  a  most  violent 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  so  that  on  the 
l^th  of  June  I  saw  the  third  coffin  carried 
out  my  house."  There  was  irony  in  the 
tragedy.  "  I  was  alone,  alone,"  he  writes 
later  ;  "  my  family  had  been  destroyed,  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  these  trials  I  had  to 
fulfill  my  engagement  and  write  a  comic 
opera  I"   No  wonder  the  opera  was  a  failure. 

Stunned,  he  dropped  composition.  But 
he  could  not  hide  within  him  the  gift  of  song. 
A  libretto  which  an  importunate  impresario 
virtually  forced  him  to  read  proved,  in  part, 
to  be  of  Biblical  character,  and  brought  him 
comfort.  Soon  this  libretto  was  singing 
itself  in  Verdi's  grief-stricken  brain.  The 
result  was  an  opera  that  succeeded.  A  man 
who  passes  through  such  an  experience  as 
Verdi  passed  through  at  that  time  has  no 
taste  for  what  is  degenerate.  There  may  be 
much  in  Verdi's  work  that  seems  to  us  to- 
day artificial,  much  that  is  really  naive  and 
in  a  way  primitive  ;  but  there  is  nothing  that 
is  not  consonant  with  the  tone  of  youthful 
health. 


And  Verdi's  spirit  of  youth  showed  itself 
in  his  buoyant  reaction  to  the  political  con- 
flicts of  his  time.  He  Jived  through  that 
period  in  which  the  Italian  people  made  a 
united  nation  of  Italy,  the  period  of  Italian 
liberation.  He  lived,  too,  among  a  people 
who  took  their  music  as  seriously  as  they 
took  their  politics.  It  is  related  by  one  of 
his  biographers  that  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  Verdi  went  to  Busseto. 
in  fulfillment  of  an  understanding  with  those 
who  had  contributed  to  his  musical  education, 
to  take  the  post  of  maestro  and  organist  at 
the  cathedral,  and  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  The  church  wardens  of  the 
cathedral,  however,  had  other  plans  of  which 
the  beneficiary  was  rather  an  indifferent 
organist  who  had  the  support  of  two  bish- 
ops. The  result  was  that  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  a  tumult  raided  the  cathedral, 
despoiled  the  archives  of  all  music  be- 
longing to  the  society,  and  began  what 
amounted  to  a  civil  war  which  involved 
"satires,  insults,  affrays,  riots,  imprisonments, 
persecutions,  banishments,  and  the  like," 
and  which  continued  through  several  years. 
We  Americans  sometimes  wonder  why  we 
do  not  produce  great  composers.  We  do 
not  take  the  composers  seriously  enough. 
We  regard  music  as  something  to  be  hired 
for  a  dance,  but  not  something  to  be  impris- 
oned or  banished  for,  as  Verdi's  countrymen 
did.  Taking  their  music  seriously,  Italians 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  struggle  found 
in  more  than  one  of  Verdi's  operas  occasion 
for  spirited  controversy.  This  is  illustrated 
very  well  by  the  opera  of  Verdi's  that  has 
an  American  setting.  The  fact  that  the 
scene  of  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  "  came  to 
be  laid  in  America  was  due  to  Italian  politics. 
In  its  original  form  the  plot  of  the  opera 
related  the  story  of  a  conspiracy  against  a 
Swedish  king,  ending  in  his  assassination. 
The  police  of  Naples  felt  that  an  opera  with 
such  a  subject  had  a  sinister  significance,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  the  composer  to  set  his 
music  to  different  words.  Verdi  refused,  and 
thereupon  became  a  hero  to  the  Neapolitan 
masses.  Crowds  followed  him  through  the 
streets  and  cheered  under  his  window,  shout- 
ing, "  Viva  Verdi,"  using  Verdi's  name  as 
standing  for  the  initial  letters  of  the  phrase, 
"  Vittorio  Emmanuele  Re  DTtalia  "  (Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy).  A  Roman  impre- 
sario had  a  bright  idea ;  he  changed  the  scene 
from  Sweden  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  King  to  Count  Richard,  Governor  of 
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Boston,  and  the  other  characters  to  suit,  and 
brought  out  the  work  in  triumph.  The 
powers  that  were  in  Italy  had  no  objection  to 
the  assassination  of  a  Boston  governor ! 
This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Verdi 
found  himself  the  center  of  a  manifestation 
of  Italian  patriotism.  Unlike  some  other 
artists  who  have  found  themselves  in  some- 
what similar  positions,  however,  Verdi  never 
assumed  a  patriotic  pose. 

Free  from  the  temptation  to  assume  the 
pose  of  a  patriot,  he  was  free  also  from  any 
inclination  to  assume  the  pose  of  the  artist. 
He  escaped  that  influence  which  has  marred 
the  careers  of  so  many  young  composers  of 
our  day — the  influence  that  leads  them  to 
fancy  that  they  must  justify  their  own  work 
by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  originality, 
innovation,  a  contribution  to  the  music  of  the 
future,  the  revelation  of  an  individual  soul 
that  is  different  from  any  other  soul,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Different  as  he  was  in 
most  respects  from  his  German  contempo- 
rary Brahms,  his  direct  opposite  in  being  an 
operatic  composer  and  virtually  nothing  else, 
Verdi  was  like  Brahms  in  this  one  respect — that 
he  had  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  stand- 
ard of  the  artist.  In  all  he  did  he  worked  to 
make  his  product  as  perfect  as  he  could.  The 
result  is  always  what  must  happen  when 
genius  harnesses  itself  to  the  task — a  set  of 
masterpieces  that  survive  change  of  fashion. 
When  Verdi  began  his  career,  the  orthodox 
operatic  form  in  Italy  was  at  the  other 
extreme  from  the  realistic  drama.  It  con- 
sisted of  set  pieces  which  furnished  opera 
singers  with  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
vocal  charms  and  arouse  the  audience  by 
dramatic  declamation  and  song.  The  plot 
served  merely  as  a  convenient  line  on  which 
these  set  pieces  could  be  strung  in  something 
like  order.  This  conventional  form  Verdi 
accepted,  and  infused  it  with  his  genius. 
Meantime  his  contemporary  Richard  Wag- 
ner, born  in  the  same  year  as  he,  was  exert- 
ing his  genius  in  creating  a  new  form. 
Wagner,  part  reformer,  part  poseur,  alto- 
gether genius,  influenced  the  form  of  the  opera 
profoundly  ;  and  as  the  opera  changed  i:s 
form  Verdi  accepted  the  changes  and  infused 
them  with  his  genius  as  he  had  infused  with 
his  genius  its  traditional  conventions.  In 
1871  was  produced  for  the  first  time  "  A'ida," 
which  in  tone  and  spirit  as  well  as  in  form  is 
as  different  from  "  II  Trovatore  "  and  "La 
Traviata  "(both  produced  first  in  1853)  as  if 
they  had  been  written  by  another  composer. 


And  when  we  come  to  his  latest  works, 
"  Otello  "  (1887)  and  "  Falstaff"  (1893),  the 
change  is  complete.  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
music  is  more  extraordinary  and  more  stim- 
ulating as  an  example  than  Verdi's  produc- 
tion of  "  Falstaff  "  in  his  eightieth  year.  Not 
only  is  it  an  astonishing  instance  of  a  man 
advancing  with  the  times  as  he  advances  in 
years,  of  unimpaired  powers  of  assimilation 
at  a  time  when  one  would  expect  a  man  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  acquired 
through  painful  effort  in  middle  age  and 
youth,  of  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible 
ability  on  the  part  of  a  man  trained  in  the 
old  form  to  use  a  new  form  as  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  it  all  his  life,  of  the 
development  in  a  direction  of  realism  of 
powers  trained  to  accomplish  dramatic  feats 
of  an  altogether  artificial  sort  ;  it  is  some- 
thing still  more  extraordinary — it  is  like  the 
appearance  of  a  new  star ;  because,  after  a 
series  of  operas  of  melodramatic  or  tragic 
character,  it  is  the  purest  and  livest  kind  of 
comedy,  bubbling  over  with  the  kind  of  gay- 
ety  that  delights  in  practical  jokes.  Did  ever 
any  other  artist  crown  his  career  with  a  work 
like  this  ? 

At  least  one  man  found  that  youth  could 
be  perennial. 


NERVE  IRRITANTS 

A  discouraged  Englishman  said  recently 
that,  as  a  result  of  a  widespread  attack  of 
hysteria,  England  had  become  ungovernable. 
To  an  American  it  is  surprising  to  read  warn- 
ings by  an  eminent  English  nerve  specialist 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  which  seem  to 
confirm  this  statement.  England,  according 
to  this  authority,  is  suffering  from  an  "  attack 
of  nerves ;"  and  to  protect  themselves  from 
waste  of  nervous  energy  he  urges  English- 
men to  "  eat  slowly,  walk  slowly,  dress 
slowly,  and  speak  slowly."  Among  the  agen- 
cies which  contribute  to  waste  of  nerve  force 
he  enumerates  hasty  luncheons,  tight  clothing, 
and  the  habit  of  worry  ;  and  as  nerve  re- 
storers he  suggests  comfortable  clothing,  an 
hour  a  day  in  the  open  air,  self-control  in 
the  details  of  living,  quieter  habits,  lower 
voices,  a  leisurely  manner  at  the  telephone. 

The  most  efficient  men  do  not  worry  ;  they 
accept  interruption  and  delay  calmly,  and 
are  notable  for  mobility  of  mind.  It  is  a 
popular  delusion,  says  this  authority,  that 
the  waiting-rooms  of  nerve   specialists  are 
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filled!  with  neurotic  women  ;  on  the  contrary, 
"  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  such  a  specialist's 
patients  are  professional,  and  business  men. 
The.  terrifying  sensation  many  of  them  feel 
is  that  they  have  lost  control  of  their 
thoughts  and  cannot  sleep  for  thinking  of 
business,  and  then  feel  they  are  going  off 
their  heads.  The  nervous  system  shuts 
off  nervous  force  from  the  stomach  the  first 
thing,  and  keeps  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs 
going  till  the  subject  approaches  collapse. 
Once  the  stomach  is  upset  it  does  not  digest 
meals.  A  vicious  stomach  upsets  the  nerves, 
and  the  nerves  upset  the  stomach." 

There  are  other  agencies  which  contribute  to 
the  development  of  hysteria  ;  notably  sensa- 
tional journalism,  which  aims  to  so  select  and 
present  the  news  of  the  day  as  to  give  its  read- 
ers a  series  of  shocks.  The  skill  with  which 
journals  of  this  class  collect  disturbing  events 
and  impart  the  element  of  irritation  to  them 
could  not  be  more  effective  if  it  were  a 
device  to  fill  the  sanatoriums.  To  set  classes 
and  nations  "  by  the  ears,"  to  foment  dis- 
cord in  churches  and  in  political  parties,  to 
make  everybody  angry  with  somebody  else, 
is  an  art  which  must  give  joy  to  the  forces 
of  evil  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  the  most 
efficient  service  which  can  be  rendered  to 
them.  From  the  headline  in  the  big  red 
type  which  runs  across  the  top  of  the  first 
page  to  the  scandal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
last  column  the  newspaper  of  this  type  is 
a  piece  of  sandpaper  to  the  eye,  the  nerves, 
and  the  feelings. 


STEPS  TOWARD  UNITY 

The  first  report  of  the  joint  commission 
appointed  by  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  1910  to  bring  about  a 
world  conference  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  touching  faith  and  order  is  charac- 
terized by  two  qualities — largeness  of  view 
and  breadth  of  spirit.  The  suggestion  for 
the  holding  of  this  conference,  as  readers  of 
The  Outlook  will  remember,  was  first  made 
by  Bishop  Brent,  a  man  of  religious  genius 
and  one  of  the  great  missionary  leaders  of 
the  day.  Made  first  in  Westminster  Abbey 
by  an  American  Bishop  of  the  Philippines, 
the  suggestion  was  a  translation  of  a  great 
conviction  into  the  possibility  of  a  noble 
achievement.  Repeated  by  Bishop  Brent  at 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cincinnati  three  years  ago,  it  was 


adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote  ;  and  it  is 
significant  that,  when  it  was  explained  to  the 
Convention,  the  greatness  of  the  plan  imme- 
diately caught  the  attention  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, who  promptly  offered  to  furnish  the 
necessary  means  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
It  is  not  in  a  narrow  sense  an  Episcopal  enter- 
prise ;  nor  is  that  Church  doing  anything 
more  than  furnishing  an  instrument  for  the 
organization  of  the  movement,  which  it  does 
not  propose  to  direct  or  utilize  in  any  way. 
It  is  simply  putting  itself  at  the  service  of  the 
great  communions  of  Christendom  to  bring 
about  a  world-wide  conference. 

The  note  of  its  comprehensiveness  is  indi-  • 
cated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  "  sought  with 
impartial  anxiety  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  bodies."  The 
National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
had  already  made  overtures  looking  to  re- 
union, and  a  Commission  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  was  appointed  in  1910  to  bring  about 
Christian  union  ;  and  both  these  bodies 
promptly  became  co-operating  commissions. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  response 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  each  bishop  of  the 
Anglican  Church  throughout  the  world  re- 
questing the  appointment  of  a  co-operating 
commission  came  from  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai, 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  Japan,  the 
rext  from  the  Church  of  England  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  and  a  little  later  from 
the  same  Church  in  Canada.  As  the  result 
of  conferences  held  in  Great  Britain.,  the  two 
English  Archbishops,  the  Irish  Archbishop, 
and  the  Primus  and  a  number  of  bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  have  be- 
come warm  supporters  of  the  enterprise.  In 
this  country  the  leading  Protestant  commu- 
nions promptly  and  cordially  responded  :  and 
some  thirty  committees  have  already  been 
appointed,  representing  the  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Moravian, 
and  Reformed  Churches  in  their  various 
divisions,  thirty  in  all.  The  Russian  Arch- 
bishop in  New  York  and  Cardinals  Gibbons 
and  Farley  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  expressed  friendly  interest,  and  many 
prominent  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  expressed  a  sim- 
ilar interest,  believing  that  only  good  can 
come  from  a  clear  statement  of  the  positions 
of  Christians  and  the  effort  to  promote  the, 
spirit  in  which  such  a  conference  can  be 
held.  It  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  brief 
resume  that  the  movement  has  a  compre- 
hensiveness new  in  the  history  of  efforts  to 
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bring  Christians  together.  It  is  the  more 
significant  because  it  includes  so  many  men 
of  the  most  conservative  temper. 

At  an  informal  conference  held  in  New 
York  in  May  the  different  commissions  were 
largely  represented,  and  the  spirit  manifested 
was  one  of  deep  religious  feeling  :  "  The 
spirit  in  this  meeting  was  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  was  able  to  make  men  of  one  mind  in 
an  house."  A  deputation  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  non-Anglican  communions  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Newman 
Smyth,  John  Henry  Jowett,  William  H. 
Roberts,  Peter  Ainslie,  Tissington  Tatlow, 
and  Bishop  John  VV.  Hamilton  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  were  appointed  to  confer  with  and 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  these  churches. 
The  character  and  standing  of  the  members 
of  this  deputation  indicate  the  seriousness 
with  which  this  movement  is  being  taken. 
A  scries  of  resolutions  adopted  define  the 
purpose  of  the  World  Conference  which  is 
ultimately  to  be  held.  It  is  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  men  of  the  Christian  churches  to 
consider  the  points  of  difference  and  agree- 
ment, not  to  propose  any  particular  scheme 
of  unity.  The  time  and  place  and  the  quali- 
fications of  membership  of  the  World  Con- 
ference will  be  arranged  later. 

In  commenting  upon  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  commission's  work,  three  are 
specially  enumerated :  indifference,  impa- 
tience, and  suspicion.  But  the  report  notes 
that  "  a  new  Christian  cosmopolitanism  has 
arisen/'  accompanied  no  doubt  by  the  ex- 
ploiting of  many  destructive  vagaries,  but 
certainly  affording  conditions  which  must 
facilitate  the  victory  of  truth.  The  work  of 
the  Conference  will  be,  not  to  force  the  move- 
ment nor  to  formulate  schemes  for  reunion, 
but  to  develop  mutual  friendliness  and  under- 
standing. That  the  time  is  ripe,  the  report 
declares,  is  indicated  by  the  widespread  and 
increasing  interest  in  Christian  unity  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Edinburgh  Confer- 
ence and  the  conferences  held  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Mott  in  Asia  are  not  only 
full  of  promise  but  are  in  themselves  positive 
achievements  in  this  direction. 

The  most  hopeful  element  in  this  move- 
ment, which  has  assumed  such  large  propor- 
tions that  it  may  be  called  without  exaggera- 
tion a  world  movement,  is  the  devoutly 
religious  spirit  in  which  it  is  undertaken. 
Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  preparation  for 


the  work  by  prayer.  It  is  urged  that  Chris- 
tians gather  in  small  groups  all  over  the  world, 
"  giving  themselves  to  fervent  prayer  and 
earnest  effort  for  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other  and  for  guidance  into  the  fullest 
truth."  The  report  says:  "Nothing  will 
come  as  the  result  of  negotiations  between 
committees,  however  learned  and  saintly 
these  may  be  and  it  reproduces  the  words 
of  the  late  Father  Doyle,  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers  : 

In  order  to  secure  a  Reunion  of  the  Churches 
the  more  quickly,  it  is  necessary  as  a  first  step 
to  come  together  more  frequently,  to  unite 
oftener  for  some  common  purpose,  to  establish 
a  community  of  interests  in  some  way  or  other, 
for  most  of  our  animosities  and  misunderstand- 
ings come  from  not  knowing  each  other  well 
enough  or  not  having  a  proper  appreciation  of 
each  other's  motives.  It  is  necessary  to  build 
the  bridge  over  the  streams  of  prejudice,  igno- 
rance, and  error  that  run  between  the  various 
bodies  of  our  common  Christianity. 

Many  communions  are  already  working 
together.  In  many  mission  fields  there  is 
practical  Christian  unity,  so  far  as  division 
of  territory  and  co-operation  in  work  are  con- 
cerned. In  this  country  a  very  notable  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  an  organization  in  which  are 
united  some  thirty  denominations  for  com- 
mon work  in  such  fields  as  home  missions, 
foreign  missions,  and  social  service. 

The  reunion  of  Christendom  will  not  come 
in  a  generation.  No  one  knows  what  form 
it  will  take  when  it  does  come  ;  but  one 
thing  is  clear,  it  can  come  only  through  union 
in  the  spirit.  The  increasing  study  of  the 
personality  and  teachings  of  Christ  have  long 
been  bringing  Christian  people  nearer  to 
one  another ;  and  every  movement  which 
looks  towards  this  consummation  ought  to 
have  the  generous  support  of  Christian  peo- 
ple, by  whatever  name  they  call  themselves. 
The  forces  of  evil  are  organized  like  pha- 
lanxes ;  the  forces  of  good,  in  the  triumph  of 
which  alone  lies  the  safety  of  the  modern 
world,  ought  also  to  be  organized  ;  and  the 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  by 
its  very  comprehensiveness  and  the  spirit- 
uality which  has  inspired  it.  ought  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  faith  and  inspire  the  ener- 
gies of  those  who  work  for  this  fellowship  of 
believers.  Under  some  form,  in  some  way, 
the  followers  of  Christ  must  stand  together 
in  the  great  work  of  bringing  the  world  to 
a  knowledge  of  him. 


THE  UNDERWOOD  TARIFF 


AMERICAN    TARIFF  LAWS 

THE  passage  of  the  Democratic  Tariff 
Bill  by  Congress  supplies  an  occa- 
sion for  reviewing  briefly  the  history 
of  the  tariff  in  this  country,  and  for  seeing 
what  place  in  that  tariff  history  the  new  law 
occupies. 

The  word  tariff  comes  from  the  Spanish 
town  of  Tarifa,  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
During  the  rule  of  the  Moors  merchants  and 
others  had  to  pay  something  for  the  privi- 
lege of  bringing  goods  into  Spain. 

The  example  was  widely  followed.  Great 
Britain,  for  instance,  allowed  her  American 
colonies  to  impose  customs  duties  so  as  to 
get  enough  money  to  carry  on  their  govern- 
ments. After  1776  the  American  States 
levied  customs  duties  against  each  other. 

At  first  these  duties  were  for  governmental 
revenue  only.  Little  by  little  they  came  to 
be  levied  also  for  incidental  protection  to 
struggling  industries. 

When  the  States  became  politically  a  Na- 
tion, they  also  became  commercially  a  Nation  ; 
hence  in  1787  the  Federal  Constitution  de- 
clared that  the  Federal  Congress  had  "  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,"  and  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations." 

Two  years  later  came  our  first  tariff  act. 
Its  main  object  was  to  get  governmental 
revenue.  Two  years  later  than  this  appeared 
Alexander  Hamilton's  famous  "  Report  of 
Manufactures,"  a  remarkably  elaborate  and 
suggestive  argument  for  protection  to  our 
manufacturers  from  foreign  competition. 
Despite  Hamilton's  eloquence,  up  to  the 
year  1816  the  motive  of  most  suggested  leg- 
islation seemed  to  be  the  adjustment  of  gov- 
ernmental revenue  to  the  needs  of  the  Treas- 
ury. But  with  the  Calhoun  Tariff  of  1816 
the  country  entered  squarely  on  a  protective 
system.  More  protectionist  still  was  the 
Clay  Tariff  of  1824  and  the  so-called  "  Tariff 
of  Abominations  "  of  1828.  Then  followed 
the  up-and-down  motion  which  has  since 
continued.  The  Tariff  of  1832  lowered 
duties  considerably.  The  Whig  Tariff  of  1842 
raised  them.  The  Walker  Tariff  of  1846 
lowered  them,  and  the  tariff  of  1857  lowered 
them  still  further.  The  Morrill  Tariff  of 
1861  raised  thera,  and  various  special  laws 
passed  by  Congress  during  the  Civil  War 


still  further  raised  certain  items.  After  the 
war  the  problem  was  :  How  to  stimulate,  but 
not  to  over-stimulate,  the  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

It  has  been  over-stimulated,  or,  rather, 
manufactures  in  many  cases  have  been  stimu- 
lated at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  certain  industries  have  enjoyed 
special  and  unearned  privilege.  The  tariff  of 
1883  with  its  lower  rates,  and  the  Mills 
Bill  of  1888,  looking  toward  freer  trade,  actu- 
ally gave  a  narrow  victory  to  the  ultra-pro- 
tectionist Republicans  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  that  year.  The  result  was  the  high 
McKinley  Tariff  of  1890.  It  brought  about 
a  reaction,  as  shown  by  the  lower  W7ilson- 
Gorman  Tariff  of  1894.  This  in  turn 
brought  about  a  counter-reaction,  as  shown 
in  the  Dingley  Tariff  of  1897  ;  its  duties  were 
the  highest  ever  known  in  this  country. 
Then  came  the  somewhat  more  moderate 
Payne-Aldrich  Law  of  1909,  which  disap- 
pointed those  who  looked  for  a  much  more 
moderate  tariff,  but  which  contained  several 
beneficial  features,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  the  Tariff  Board  and  the  levying  of  a  cor- 
poration tax.  Now  comes  the  really  much 
more  moderate  Underwood  Bill  of  1913. 

Like  some  of  the  other  tariff  bills,  this 
latest  measure  takes  its  name  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  all 
financial  bills  must  originate. 

PRESENT-DAY  CONDITIONS 

Certain  recent  tariff  bills,  Democratic  and 
Republican,  have  been  disappointing  because 
they  have  not  carried  out  party  pledges  made 
at  the  Presidential  nominating  conventions. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Underwood  Bill  does 
carry  out  the  party  pledge  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  last  year.  The  Democratic  party 
pledged  itself  to  use  the  tariff  as  a  measure 
of  dealing  with  the  evils  of  trusts  and  com- 
mercial conspiracies  to  kill  monopoly  and  of 
lowering  the  cost  of  living. 

Like  the  Payne  Bill  of  1909,  the  Under- 
wood Bill  of  1913  was  confronted  by  certain 
conditions  which  did  not  confront  Alexander 
Hamilton  when  he  wrote  his  great  essay  on 
Protection.  These  conditions  as  interpreted 
by  the  Democrats  are  : 

(1)  Many  protected  enterprises  have  out- 
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grown  the  hot-house  stage,  and  no  longer 
fear  foreign  competition.  Why,  then,  should 
they  be  further  taxed  ? 

(2)  Some  protected  enterprises — a  neces- 
sity of  life  like  sugar,  for  instance — show  a 
doubtful  capacity  to  expand  enough  to  satisfy 
the  country's  full  need.  Why  should  the 
whole  people  be  taxed  longer  to  sustain  such 
an  industry  ? 

(3)  Some  protected  enterprises  steadily 
tend  towards  monopoly.  Why  should  their 
foreign  competitors  be  taxed  at  all  ? 

(4)  Thus  business  unduly  depends  on 
politics  and  politics  on  business.  They  must 
be  separated. 

(5)  Over-protection  has  exploited  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  world.  They  have  unjustly 
suffered. 

(6)  Over-protection  has  made  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

(7)  Any  increase  in  the  wealth  of  capital- 
ists by  reason  of  over-protection  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  in  this  increase  a  high  tariff  has 
been  one  factor. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  UNDERWOOD  BILL 

With  these  things  in  mind,  the  following 
principles  animated  the  framers  of  the  Un- 
derwood Bill : 

(1)  In  justice  to  the  consumer,  kill  the 
alleged  monopoly  features  of  the  present 
tariff  and  bring  relief  in  the  present  high  cost 
of  living. 

(2)  Make  luxuries,  and  not  necessities, 
bear  the  burden  of  taxation. 

(3)  Let  no  really  independent  industry 
enjoy  the  protection  of  any  duty  ;  but. 

(4)  Revise  the  tariff  so  as  to  injure  no 
legitimate  industry  ;  and 

(5)  Revise  the  tariff,  as  President  Wilson 
says,  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  competition. 

(6)  Revise  so  that  the  American  wage 
scale  may  not  be  reduced  by  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

(7)  Put  on  the  free  list  any  article  sold 
more  cheaply  abroad  ;  and,  finally, 

(8)  Proceed,  as  the  President  advises,  like 
men  who  know  what  they  are  about,  and  not 
like  those  in  love  with  a  mere  theory. 

The  energetic  application  of  the  first  of 
these  principles — that  of  the  cost  of  living — 
resulted  in  some  lessening  of  the  pressure 
of  the  claims  from  particular  industries 
and  sections,  and  apparently  in  a  corre- 
spondingly large  recognition  of  consumers' 
rights.    Hence  duties  were  greatly  reduced, 


and  the  free  list  includes,  among  other  com- 
modities, such  additions  as  : 


Corn 

Iron  ore 

wneat 

JNails 

Kye 

Hoop  iron 

P  lour 

Farm  implements 

T?'  1, 

risn 

Wire  fencing 

Meat 

Steel  ingots 

Milk 

Steel  rails 

Kggs 

Sewing-machines 

Swine 

Typewriters 

1 ' i  \  \ ' i  t  r^^c 

vvoou  puip 

Sugar 

Printing  paper 

Wool 

Gunpowder 

Lumber 

Sulphur 

Bituminous  coal 

Burlap 

Salt 

Cotton  bagging 

Leather 

Hemp 

Boots  and  shoes 

Asphalt 

THE  BILL'S  PASSAGE 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  last  year  denounced  protection  as 
unconstitutional,  the  Underwood  Tariff  does 
contain  enough  protection  to  please  many 
protectionists,  and  though  the  Democratic 
party  is  often  called  the  Free  Trade  party  as 
opposed  to  the  Republican,  the  party  of  Pro- 
tection, few  Democrats,  it  is  believed,  are 
simon-pure  free-traders.  The  Underwood 
Bill,  therefore,  failed  of  being  really  in 
exact  accord  with  Democratic  pledges,  be- 
cause it  was  essentially  a  compromise  ;  but 
it  brought  about  an  unexpected  Democratic 
union ;  its  long  free  list  gratified  the  rad- 
icals and  its  protective  features  gratified  the 
others. 

But  the  methods  used  to  frame  the  Under- 
wood Bill  were  disappointing  to  those  who 
have  been  working  and  hoping  for  two 
reforms.  One  was  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  non-partisan  Tariff  Commission  ; 
and  the  other,  a  tariff  revision  schedule  by 
schedule,  and  no  longer  an  omnibus  measure 
which  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  pitting  of 
one  private  advantage  against  another  private 
advantage  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 
The  two  reforms  had  achieved  a  distinct 
measure  of  practical  success.  A  Tariff 
Board  had  actually  been  at  work  under 
a  Republican  administration,  but  the  Demo- 
crats legislated  the  Board  out  of  office. 
As  to  the  principle  of  schedule  by  schedule, 
the  Democrats  themselves  had  accepted  it 
last  year  and  had  passed  four  separate  bills 
which  covered  the  Cotton,  Wool,  Metals,  and 
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Free  List  schedule.  While  we  may  regret 
that  the  Democrats  were  not  progressive 
enough  to  repeat  that  method  this  year,  we 
may  also  be  sure  that  the  framing  of  the 
separate  bills  last  year  favorably  influenced 
a  more  intelligent  framing  of  this  year's  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  Tariff  Board's  labors 
afforded  a  similar  illumination  in  the  apparent 
relapse  into  old-fashioned  and  outgrown 
methods,  under  which  many  industries  and 
sections  indulge  in  log-rolling  in  their  effort 
for  individual  and  local  benefit. 

In  the  making  of  the  tariff  bills,  the  House 
of  Representatives  generally  "  slashes  "  rates 
and  the  Senate  readjusts  them  to  a  higher 
average.  But  the  Underwood  Bill  established 
a  new  precedent.  The  Senate  actually  low- 
ered the  average  rate  of  duty  carried  by  the 
bill  below  that  fixed  by  the  House.  The  final 
average  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood last  week  : 

The  bill  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  House 
will,  in  my  judgment,  reach  an  average  in  duties 
of  a  little  over  26  per  cent,  almost  as  low  as  the 
famous  Walker  Bill,  that  had  low  taxes  on  liquor 
and  tobacco,  and  the  tax  on  those  products 
raises  the  average  of  this  bill  very  much. 

So,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  bill  has, 
on  the  average,  lower  taxation  than  any  bill  that 
had  been  presented  in  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  Wilson  Bill  carried  an  average  rate 
of  39.45  per  cent,  the  Payne  Bill  an  average  of 
40.12  per  cent. 

WHAT  WILL   BE  THE   EFFECT  ? 

Will  these  items,  admitted  free,  and  other 
items  on  which  the  duties  have  been  reduced, 
lower  the  cost  of  living  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. They  ought  to  do  so,  one  would 
think. 

How  does  the  farmer  fare,  for  instance  ? 
If  the  free-listing  of  wheat,  wool,  and  sugar 
may  cause  him  some  loss,  the  free-listing  of 
flour  and  lumber  may  very  likely  mean  a 
corresponding  gain. 

Will  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer  in 
general  be  lowered  ?  One  newspaper  affirms 
that  sugar  will  be  two  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
at  the  grocer's,  but  a  sugar  refiner  says  that 
the  removal  of  duty  will  not  necessarily  re- 
duce the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer ;  it 
will  simply  enable  the  refiner  to  lower  it  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so.  This  is  certainly  a 
distinction  with  a  difference.  Moreover,  it 
will  reduce,  it  is  claimed,  the  area  of  pro- 
duction of  raw  sugar,  and  thus  tend  to 
restrict  the  supply.  The  ruin  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Louisi- 
ana may  not  be  counterbalanced  by  a  cor- 


responding benefit.  The  same  rule  may 
hold  good  with  regard  to  wool.  Australia 
and  South  America  may  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  advance  the  price  of  their 
product,  and  as  long  as  our  woolen  manufac- 
turers still  enjoy  protection  from  foreign 
competition  the  Underwood  Tariff's  alleged 
dollar  or  two  of  saving  to  the  average  citizen 
may  largely  vanish.    We  shall  see. 

But  even  if  there  is  no  saving  in  the  actual 
cost  of  living,  there  may  be  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  commodities  due  to  the  new 
tariff.  We  may  be  able  henceforth,  at  the 
same  price,  to  buy  real  woolen  goods  and 
not  shoddy. 

Anyway,  wool,  the  keystone  of  the  ultra- 
protective  arch,  has  been  removed,  and  that 
is  a  gain. 

THE  INCOME  TAX 

The  customs  taxes  for  the  year  1915  are 
expected,  according  to  Mr.  Underwood,  to 
produce  $249,000,000.  But  even  if  they  do 
bring  in  as  much  as  this  optimist  believes,  the 
amount  will  be  very  many  millions  short  of 
the  amount  raised  by  the  Payne  Bill  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Fifty-odd  millions  of 
this  deficit  is  represented  by  the  surrender 
of  the  tax  on  sugar  ;  much  of  the  rest  by  the 
tax  on  wool.  How  is  this  deficit  to  be  made 
up  ?  By  the  income  tax  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Underwood — a  tax  on  the  incomes  exceed- 
ing $3,000  of  bachelors  and  exceeding 
$4,000  of  married  men.  It  is  expected  to 
produce  $82,000,000.  In  the  form  submitted 
this  tax  is  largely  a  tax  on  industry  rather 
than  on  property,  as  it  should  have  been.  It 
is  also  denounced  as  class  legislation,  and  the 
methods  proposed  for  its  collection  have  been 
severely  criticised. 

THE  ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS 

By  the  country  at  large  this  new  tariff  will 
be  judged  in  relation  to  its  effect  upon  the 
consumer.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
so  judged.  In  their  platform  the  Democrats 
took  issue  with  the  view  that  the  high  cost 
of  living  was  not  due  to  the  protective  tariff, 
and  declared  that  "  excessive  prices  result  in 
large  measure  from  the  high  tariff  laws." 
That  there  has  been  an  over-emphasis  upon 
the  tariff  as  a  factor  in  securing  social  justice 
and  a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth  we  are  con- 
vinced. It  has  been  over-emphasized  by  the 
high  protectionist  Republicans  in  their  affir- 
mation that  the  high  duties  of  the  American 
tariff  law  have  brought  general  prosperity  ; 
and  by  the  tariff-for-revenue  Democrats  in 
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their  affirmation  that  lowering  the  rates  of 
duty  would  bring  about  general  prosperity. 
There  is  little,  if  anything,  in  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Law  which  shows  that  the  Democratic 
party  wishes  to  put  into  practice  its  theory 
that  "  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  no  right  or  power  to  impose 
or  collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue."  The  Democratic  party  has, 
however,  clone  what  the  Republican  party 
promised  and  failed  to  do — it  has  materially 
revised  the  tariff  downward.  In  that  respect 
the  Democratic  tariff  is  a  better  piece  of 
work  than  the  last  tariff  of  the  Republicans. 

In  method  of  tariff  revision  the  Democrats 
have  made  no  advance.  They  have  framed 
this  tariff  in  secret  caucus.  They  have  de- 
clined to  revise  the  tariff  schedule  by  schedule, 
which  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  evils 
of  log-rolling,  of  playing  one  interest  against 


another,  of  bargaining  for  favors,  can  be 
avoided.  They  have  declined  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  tariff  revision  by  means  of  a  non- 
partisan commission,  the  only  way  by  which 
the  tariff  can  be  put  upon  anything  like  a 
scientific  basis.  We  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  the  last  instance  of  the  traditional  but 
hurtful  methods  of  tariff  revision  in  this  coun- 
try :  that  through  its  failure  on  the  one 
hand  to  fulfill  the  promises  of  the  Democrats, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  realize  the  fears  of 
the  Republicans,  it  will  help  to  show  to  the 
country  that  the  tariff  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  affecting  social  justice  ;  and  that  it 
will  leave  the  country  sufficiently  free  from 
business  disturbance  so  that  the  people  may 
direct  their  thoughts  to  those  problems  of 
more  vital  interest  and  concern  relating  to 
larger  political  freedom' and  a  larger  measure 
of  industrial  democracy. 


THE   SPHINX  AT  SUNSET 

BY    PR1SCILLA  LEONARD 

O  Night,  the  Glorious  ! 

Lit  by  the  marching  stars  in  the  far  deeps, 
Infinite,  peaceful,  joyous,  and  sublime  ! 
Thine  are  the  moonlit  snows  on  mighty  peaks, 
Thine  the  far  sails  upon  the  starlit  seas, 

Thine  is  the  perfumed  hush  of  tropic  dusk, 
Thine  are  the  vows  of  lovers  and  their  joys, 
Thine  are  the  prayers  and  vigils  of  the  saints, 
Thine  are  the  firelit,  happy  household  hours, 

Thine  is  the  rest  that  breathes  its  balm  to  all. 

O  Night,  the  Cruel  ! 
Hiding  a  poisoned  dagger  in  thy  cloak, 
Implacable,  secret,  black,  and  treacherous  ! 
Thine  are  the  wrecks  upon  the  midnight  deep, 
Thine  is  the  death  of  Arctic  solitudes, 
Thine  are  betrayals  of  the  innocent. 
Thine  is  the  creeping  tread  of  pestilence. 
Thine  are  the  beasts  that  raven  from  their  lair, 
Thine  are  the  hopeless,  wakeful  hours  of  grief, 
Thine  are  the  sins  and  agonies  of  men. 

O  Night !  with  face  turned  silent  toward  the  sunrise, 
How  shall  man  question  thee  ? 


Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 

See  editorial  pages  for  comment  on  this  feature 


THE  VERDI  CENTENARY 
For  a  review  of  Verdi's  career  and  influence  as  a  composer  see  editorial  pages 
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A  GREAT  EXPLOSION  AND  ITS  RESULT 

The  waters  of  the  Pacific  were  admitted  to  the  Miraflores  locks  (below)  after  the  separating  dike  had 
been  blown  up  by  dynamite  (above) 

The  Spectator  on  another  page  describes  a  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal 


One  of  the  most  notable  feats  in  aviation  was  liis  recent  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  Frejus,  in  France-  to 
Bizerta,  near  Tunis,  Africa,  a  distance  of  55S  miles 


ADOLPIIE  PEGOUD  READY  TO  "LOOP  THE  LOOP  " 

In  acrobatic  feats  in  the  air  Pegfoud  lias  excelled  all  competitors.    He  flies  upside  down  and  "  loops  the  loop,"  and  his 
feats  show  unsuspected  factors  ot  stability  for  the  aeroplane.    See  editorial  comment  elsewhere 

TWO  DARING  AVIATORS 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BROWN  BROTHERS 

JOHN  E.  REDMOND,  THE  NATIONALIST  LEADER,  SPEAKING  FOR  HOME  RULE 

THE  WAR  OF  WORDS  IN  IRELAND — 

See  the  article  on  "  The  Conflict  in  Ulster  "  by  Frank  H.  Potter, 


SIR  JOHNSTON  FORBES-ROBERTSON  AS  SHYLOCK 

The  celebrated  English  actor  is  now  in  America  on  a  farewell  tour.    See  editorial  pages 


The  Turk  sits  in  Adrianople  and  naturally  reconsecrates  the  mosques  there.    He  has  already  invited  the  Pow< 
to  this  Moslem  consecration.    [The  inscription  on  the  door  announces,  JNo  Admission  J 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  NICHOLAS  ROOSEVELT 

THE  GREATEST  NATURAL  BRIDGE  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  ROOSEVELT  PARTY  IN  ARIZONA 


ACROSS  THE  NAVAJO  DESERT 


BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  about  his  Arizona  experiences  last 
summer.  It  7vill  be  followed  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Outlook  by  an  article  entitled  "The  ffopi 
Snake  Dance."  Two  pictures  illustrating  the  present  article  will  be  found  on  the  preceding 
page.— The  Editors. 


WE  dropped  down  from  Buckskin 
Mountain,  from  the  land  of  the 
pine  and  spruce  and  of  cold,  clear 
springs,  into  the  grim  desolation  of  the  desert. 
We  drove  the  pack-animals  and  loose  horses, 
usually  one  of  us  taking  the  lead  to  keep  the 
trail.  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  the  Bar  Z,  had  lent 
us  two  horses  for  our  trip,  in  true  cattle- 
man's spirit ;  Mr.  Cafell,  another  Bar  Z  man, 
who  with  his  wife  lived  at  Lee's  Ferry, 
showed  us  every  hospitality,  and  gave  us 
fruit  from  his  gardens  and  chickens ;  and 
two  of  the  Bar  Z  riders  helped  shoe  one  of 
our  horses.  It  was  a  land  of  wide  spaces 
and  few  people,  but  those  few  we  met  were 
so  friendly  and  helpful  that  we  shall  not  soon 
forget  them. 

At  noon  of  the  first  day  we  had  come 
down  the  mountain  side,  from  the  tall  north- 
ern forest  trees  at  the  summit,  through  the 
scattered,  sprawling  pinyon  and  cedars  of  the 
side  slopes,  to  the  barren,  treeless  plain  of 
sand  and  sage-brush  and  greasewood.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  stopped  for  a 
few  minutes  at  an  outlying  cow-ranch. 
There  was  not  a  tree,  not  a  bush  more  than 
knee  high,  on  the  whole  plain  round  about. 
The  bare  little  ranch-house,  of  stone  and 
timber,  lay  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun ; 
through  the  open  door  we  saw  the  cluttered 
cooking  utensils  and  the  rolls  of  untidy 
bedding.  The  foreman,  rough  and  kindly, 
greeted  us  from  the  door ;  spare  and  lean, 
his  eyes  bloodshot  and  his  face  like  rough- 
ened oak  from  the  pitiless  sun,  wind,  and  sand 
of  the  desert.  After  we  had  dismounted,  our 
shabby  ponies  moped  at  the  hitching-post  as 
we  stood  talking.  In  the  big  corral  a  mob 
of  half-broken  horses  were  gathered,  and  two 
dust-grimed,  hard-faced  cow-punchers,  lithe 
as  panthers,  were  engaged  in  breaking  a 
couple  of  wild  ones.  All  around,  dotted  with 
stunted  sage-brush  and  greasewood,  the  desert 
stretched,  blinding  white  in  the  sunlight ; 
across  its  surface  the  dust-clouds  moved  in 
pillars,  and  in  the  distance  the  heat-waves 
danced  and  wavered. 


During  tfae  afternoon  wc  shogged  steadily 
across  the  plain.  At  one  place,  far  off  to 
one  side,  we  saw  a  band  of  buffalo,  and  be- 
tween them  and  us  a  herd  of  wild  donkeys. 
Otherwise  the  only  living  things  were  snakes 
and  lizards.  On  the  other  side  of  the  plain, 
two  or  three  miles  from  a  high  wall  of  ver- 
milion cliffs,  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
little  stone  rest-house,  built  as  a  station  by  a 
cow  outfit.  Here  there  were  big  corrals,  and 
a  pool  of  water  piped  down  by  the  cowmen 
from  a  spring  many  miles  distant.  On  the 
sand  grew  the  usual  desert  plants,  and  on 
some  of  the  ridges  a  sparse  growth  of  grass, 
sufficient  for  the  night  feed  of  the  hardy 
horses.  The  little  stone  house  and  the  cor- 
rals stood  out,  bare  and  desolate,  on  the 
empty  plain.  Soon  after  we  reached  there 
a  sand-storm  rose  and  blew  so  violently  that 
we  took  refuge  inside  the  house.  Then  the 
wind  died  down  ;  and  as  the  sun  sank  towards 
the  horizon  we  sauntered  off  through  the  hot, 
still  evening.  There  were  many  sidewinder 
rattlesnakes.  We  killed  several  of,  the  gray, 
flat-headed,  venomous  things  ;  as  we  slept  on 
the  ground,  we  were  glad  to  kill  as  many  as 
possible.  Except  this  baleful  life  there  was 
little  save  the  sand  and  the  harsh,  scanty 
vegetation.  Across  the  lonely  wastes  the 
sun  went  down.  The  sharply  channeled 
cliffs  turned  crimson  in  the  dying  light ;  all 
the  heavens  flamed  ruby  red,  and  faded  to  a 
hundred  dim  hues  of  opal,  beryl  and  amber, 
pale  turquoise  and  delicate  emerald ;  and 
then  night  fell  and  darkness  shrouded  the 
desert. 

Next  morning  the  horse-wranglers  were  off 
before  dawn  to  bring  in  the  saddle  and  pack 
animals  ;  the  sun  rose  in  burning  glory,  and 
through  the  breathless  heat  we  drove  the 
pack  train  before  us  towards  the  crossing  of 
the  Colorado.  Hour  after  hour  we  plodded 
ahead.  The  cliff  line  bent  back  at  an  angle, 
and  we  followed  into  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado.  The  trail  edged  in  towards  the 
high  cliffs  as  they  gradually  drew  towards 
the  river.    At  last  it  followed  along  the  base 
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of  the  frowning  rock  masses.  On  our  right 
lay  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  ;  on  the  oppo- 
site side  the  broad  river  valley  was  hemmed 
in  by  another  line  of  cliffs,  at  whose  foot  we 
were  to  travel  for  two  days  after  crossing  the 
river. 

The  landscape  had  become  one  of  incredi- 
ble wildness,  of  tremendous  and  desolate 
majesty.  No  one  could  paint  or  describe  it 
save  one  of  the  great  masters  of  imaginative 
art  or  literature — a  Turner  or  Rrowning  or 
Poe.  The  sullen  rock  walls  towered  hun- 
dreds of  feet  aloft,  with  something  about 
their  grim  savagery  that  suggested  both  the 
terrible  and  the  grotesque.  All  life  was 
absent,  both  from  them  and  from  the  fan- 
tastic barrenness  of  the  boulder-strewn  land 
at  their  bases.  The  ground  was  burned  out 
or  washed  bare.  In  one  place  a  little  stream 
trickled  forth  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  but 
even  here  no  grass  grew — only  little  clusters 
of  a  coarse  weed  with  flaring  white  flowers 
that  looked  as  if  it  throve  on  poisoned  soil. 
In  the  still  heat  "  we  saw  the  silences  move 
by  and  beckon."  The  cliffs  were  channeled 
into  myriad  forms — battlements,  spires,  pil- 
lars, buttressed  towers,  flying  arches  ;  they 
looked  like  the  ruin.ed  castles  and  temples  of 
the  monstrous  devil-deities  of  some  van- 
ished race.  All  were  ruins — ruins  vaster 
than  those  of  any  structures  ever  reared  by 
the  hands  of  men — as  if  some  magic  city, 
built  by  warlocks  and  sorcerers,  had  been 
wrecked  by  the  wrath  of  the  elder  gods. 
Evil  dwelt  in  the  silent  places  ;  from  battle- 
ment to  lonely  battlement  fiends'  voices 
might  have  raved ;  in  the  utter  desolation  of 
each  empty  valley  the  squat  blind  tower 
might  have  stood,  and  giants  lolled  at  length 
to  see  the  death  of  a  soul  at  bay. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  storm  boded  in 
the  south.  The  day  grew  somber ;  to  the 
desolation  of  the  blinding  light  succeeded  the 
desolation  of  utter  gloom.  The  echoes  of  the 
thunder  rolled  among  the  crags,  and  lightning 
jagged  the  darkness.  The  heavens  burst, 
and  the  downpour  drove  in  our  faces ;  then 
through  cloud  rifts  the  sun's  beams  shone 
again  and  we  looked  on  "  the  shining  race  of 
rain  whose  hair  a  great  wind  scattereth." 

At  Lee's  Ferry,  once  the.  home  of  the  dark 
leader  of  the  Danites,  the  cliffs,  a  medley  of 
bold  colors  and  striking  forms,  come  close  to 
the  river's  brink  on  either  side ;  but  at  this 
one  point  there  is  a  break  in  the  canyon  walls 
and  a  ferry  can  be  run.  A  stream  flows  into 
the  river  from  the  north.    By  it  there  is  a 


house,  and  the  miracle  of  water  has  done  its 
work.  Under  irrigation,  there  are  fields  of 
corn  and  alfalfa,  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and 
gardens  ;  a  splash  of  fresh,  cool  green  in  the 
harsh  waste. 

South  of  the  ferry  we  found  two  mule- 
wagons,  sent  for  us  by  Mr.  Hubbell,  of 
Ganado,  to  whose  thoughtful  kindness  we 
owed  much.  One  was  driven  by  a  Mexican, 
Francisco  Marquez;  the  other,  the  smaller  one, 
by  a  Navajo  Indian,  Loko,  who  acted  as  cook  ; 
both  were  capital  men,  and  we  lived  in  much 
comfort  while  with  them.  A  Navajo  police- 
man accompanied  us  as  guide,  for  we  were 
now  in  a  great  Navajo  reservation.  A  Navajo 
brought  us  a  sheep  for  sale  ;  and  we  held  a 
feast.  For  two  days  we  drove  southward 
through  the  desert  country  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  red  cliffs.  In  places  the  sand  was 
heavy  ;  in  others  the  ground  was  hard,  and 
the  teams  made  good  progress. 

There  were  little  water-holes,  usually  more 
or  less  alkaline,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart. 
At  these  the  Navajos  were  watering  their  big 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  their  horses  and 
donkeys,  and  their  few  cattle.  They  are  very 
interesting  Indians.  They  live  scattered  out, 
each  family  by  itself,  or  two  or  three  families 
together  ;  not  in  villages,  like  their  neighbors 
the  Hopis.  They  are  pastoral  Indians,  but 
they  are  agriculturists  also,  as  far  as  the 
desert  permits.  Here  and  there,  where  there 
was  a  little  seepage  of  water,  we  saw  their 
meager  fields  of  corn,  beans,  squashes,  and 
melons.  All  were  mounted  ;  the  men  usually 
on  horses,  the  women  and  children  often  on 
donkeys.  They  were  clad  in  white  man's 
garb ;  at  least  the  men  wore  shirts  and 
trousers  and  the  women  bodices  and  skirts ; 
but  the  shirts  were  often  green  or  red  or 
saffron  or  bright  blue ;  their  long  hair  was 
knotted  at  the  back  of  the  hea'd,  and  they 
usually  wore  moccasins.  The  well-to-do  car- 
ried much  jewelry  of  their  own  make.  They 
wore  earrings  and  necklaces  of  turquoise  ; 
turquoises  were  set  in  their  many  silver  orna- 
ments ;  and  they  wore  buttons  and  bangles 
of  silver,  for  they  are  cunning  silversmiths, 
as  well  as  weavers  of  the  famous  Navajo 
blankets.  Although  they  practice  polygamy, 
and  divorce  is  easy,  their  women  are  usually 
well  treated  ;  and  we  saw  evidences  of  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  not  too  common  even 
among  civilized  people.  At  one  halt  a  woman 
on  a  donkey,  with  a  little  boy  behind  her, 
rode  up  to  the  wagon.  We  gave  her  and  the 
boy  food.    Later  when  a  Navajo  man  came 
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up,  she  quietly  handed  him  a  couple  of  deli- 
cacies. So  far  there  was  nothing  of  note  ; 
but  the  man  equally  quietly  and  with  a  slight 
smile  of  evident  gratitude  and  appreciation 
stretched  out  his  hand  ;  and  for  a  moment 
they  stood  with  clasped  hands,  both  pleased, 
one  with  the  courtesy,  and  the  other  with  the 
way  the  courtesy  had  been  received.  Both 
were  tattered  beings  on  donkeys  ;  but  it 
made  a  pleasant  picture. 

These  are  as  a  whole  good  Indians — 
although  some  are  very  bad,  and  should  be 
handled  rigorously.  Most  of  them  work 
hard,  and  wring  a  reluctant  living  from  the 
desert ;  often  their  houses  are  miles  from 
water,  and  they  use  it  sparingly.  They  live 
on  a  reservation  in  which  many  acres  are  neces- 
sary to  support  life  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  at 
present  they  ought  to  be  allotted  land  in  sev- 
eralty, and  their  whole  reservation  should  be 
kept  for  them,  if  only  they  can  be  brought 
forward  fast  enough  in  stock-raising  and  agri- 
culture to  use  it ;  for  with  Indians  and  white 
men  alike  it  is  use  which  should  determine 
occupancy  of  the  soil.  The  Navajos  have 
made  progress  of  a  real  type,  and  stand  far 
above  mere  savagery ;  and  everything  possi- 
ble should  be  done  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves, to  teach  them  English,  and,  above  all, 
to  teach  them  how  to  be  better  stock-raisers 
and  food-growers — as  well  as  smiths  and 
weavers — in  their  desert  home.  The  whites 
have  treated  these  Indians  well.  They  bene- 
fited by  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  ;  they 
have  benefited  more  by  the  coming  of  our 
own  people.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  lawless  individuals  among  them  have 
done  much  more  wrong  (including  murder)  to 
the  whites  than  has  been  done  to  them  by 
lawless  whites.  The  lawless  Indians  are  the 
worst  menace  to  the  others  among  the  Nava- 
jos and  Utes  ;  and  very  serious  harm  has 
been  done  by  well-meaning  Eastern  philan- 
thropists who  have  encouraged  and  protected 
these  criminals.  I  have  known  some  startling 
cases  of  this  kind. 

During  the  second  day  of  our  southward 
journey  the  Painted  Desert,  in  gaudy  desola- 
tion, lay  far  to  our  right ;  and  we  crossed 
tongues  and  patches  of  the  queer  formation, 
with  its  hard,  bright  colors.  Red  and  purple, 
green  and  bluish,  orange  and  gray  and  umber 
brown,  the  streaked  and  splashed  clays  and 
marls  had  been  carved  by  wind  and  weather 
into  a  thousand  outlandish  forms.  Funnel- 
shaped  sand-storms  moved  across  the  waste. 
We  climbed  gradually  upwards  to  the  top  of 


the  mesa.  The  yellow  sand  grew  heavier 
and  deeper.  There  were  occasional  short 
streams  from  springs  ;  but  they  ran  in  deep 
gullies,  with  nothing  to  tell  of  their  presence  ; 
never  a  tree  near  by  and  hardly  a  bush  or  a 
tuft  of  grass,  unless  planted  and  tended  by 
man.  We  passed  the  stone  walls  of  an  aban- 
doned trading-post.  The  desert  had  claimed 
its  own.  The  ruins  lay  close  to  a  low  range 
of  cliffs  ;  the  white  sand,  dazzling  under  the 
sun,  had  drifted  everywhere  ;  there  was  not 
a  plant,  not  a  green  thing  in  sight — nothing 
but  the  parched  and  burning  lifelessness  of 
rock  and  sand.  This  northern  Arizona  desert 
was  less  attractive  than  the  southern  desert 
along  the  road  to  the  Roosevelt  Dam  and 
near  Mesa,  for  instance  ;  for  in  the  south  the 
cactus  growth  is  infinitely  varied  in  size  and 
in  fantastic  shape. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  reached  Tuba, 
with  its  Indian  school  and  its  trader's  store. 
Tuba  was  once  a  Mormon  settlement,  the 
Mormons  having  been  invited  thither  by  the 
people  of  a  near-by  Hopi  village — which  we 
visited — because  the  Hopis  wished  protec- 
tion from  hostile  Indian  foes.  As  usual,  the 
Mormon  settlers  had  planted  and  cared  for 
many  trees — cottonwoods,  poplars,  almond 
trees,  and  flowering  acacias — and  the  green 
shade  was  doubly  attractive  in  that  sandy 
desert.  We  were  most  hospitably  received, 
especially  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  school  super- 
intendent, and  Mrs.  Sullivan  ;  and  also  by  the 
trader,  Mr.  Preston,  and  by  Mrs.  Preston. 
They  showed  us  every  courtesy.  Mention- 
ing the  abandoned  trading-post  in  the  desert 
to  Mrs.  Preston,  she  told  us  that  it  was  there 
she  had  gone  as  a  bride.  The  women  have 
brave  souls  who  live  in  the  outposts  of  civili- 
zation ! 

We  rested  the  horses  for  a  day,  and  then 
started  northward,  towards  the  trading  station 
of  John  Wetherill,  near  Navajo  Mountain 
and  the  Natural  Bridge.  The  first  day  travel 
was  through  heavy  sand  and  very  tiring  to 
the  teams.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came 
to  an  outlying  trader's  store,  on  a  sandy  hill- 
side. In  the  plain  below,  where  not  a  blade 
of  grass  grew,  were  two  or  three  permanent 
pools  ;  and  towards  these  the  flocks  of  the 
Navajos  were  hurrying,  from  every  quarter, 
with  their  herdsmen.  The  sight  was  curi- 
ously suggestive  of  the  sights  I  so  often  saw 
in  Africa,  when  the  Masai  and  Samburu 
herdsmen  brought  their  flocks  to  water.  On 
we  went,  not  halting  until  nine  in  the  evening. 

All  next  day  we  traveled  through  a  parched. 
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monotonous  landscape,  meeting  Navajos 
now  and  then  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  passing  by  an  occasional  Navajo  "hogan," 
or  hovel-like  house,  with  its  rough  corral 
near  by.  Towards  evening  we  struck  into 
Marsh  Pass,  and  camped  at  the  summit. 
Here  we  were  again  among  the  mountains  ; 
and  the  great  gorge  was  wonderfully  pictur- 
esque— well  worth  a  visit  from  any  landscape 
lover  were  there  not  so  many  sights  still 
more  wonderful  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. The  lower  rock  masses  were  orange- 
hued,  and  above  them  rose  red  battlements 
of  cliff ;  where  the  former  broke  into  sheer 
sides  there  were  old  houses  of  the  cliff- 
dwellers,  carved  in  the  living  rock.  The  half- 
moon  hung  high  overhead  ;  the  scene  was 
wild  and  lovely,  when  we  strolled  away  from 
the  camp-fire  among  the  scattered  cedars  and 
pinyons  through  the  cool,  still  night. 

Next  morning  we  journeyed  on,  and  in  the 
forenoon  we  reached  Kayentay,  where  John 
Wetherill,  the  guide  and  Indian  trader,  lives. 
We  had  been  traveling  over  a  bare  table-land, 
through  surroundings  utterly  desolate  ;  and 
with  startling  suddenness,  as  we  dropped 
over  the  edge,  we  came  on  the  group  of 
houses — the  store  of  Messrs.  Wetherill  & 
Colville,  the  delightfully  attractive  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetherill,  and  several  other 
buildings.  Our  new  friends  were  the  kindest 
and  most  hospitable  of  hosts,  and  their  house 
was  a  delight  to  every  sense  :  clean,  com- 
fortable, with  its  bath  and  running  water, 
its  rugs  and  books,  its  desks,  cupboards, 
couches  and  chairs,  and  the  excellent  taste 
of  its  Navajo  ornamentation.  Here  we 
parted  with  our  two  wagons,  and  again  took 
to  pack-trains ;  we  had  already  grown  at- 
tached to  Francisco  and  Loko,  and  felt  sorry 
to  say  good-by  to  them. 

On  August  10,  under  Mr.  Wetherill's 
guidance,  we  started  for  the  Natural  Bridge, 
seven  of  us  all  told,  with  five  pack-horses. 
We  traveled  light,  with  no  tentage,  and  when 
it  rained  at  night  we  curled  up  in  our  bedding 
under  our  slickers.  I  was  treated  as  "the 
Colonel,"  and  did  nothing  but  look  after  my 
own  horse  and  bedding,  and  usually  not  even 
this  much  ;  but  every  one  else  in  the  outfit 
worked  !  On  the  two  days  spent  in  actually 
getting  into  and  out  of  the  very  difficult 
country  around  the  Bridge  itself  we  cut  down 
our  luggage  still  further,  taking  the  necessary 
food  in  the  most  portable  form,  and,  as 
regards  bedding,  trusting,  in  cowboy  fashion, 
to  our  slickers  and  horse  blankets.    But  we 


were  comfortable,  and  the  work  was  just 
hard  enough  to  keep  us  in  fine  trim. 

We  began  by  retracing  our  steps  to  the 
head  of  Marsh  Pass  and  turning  westward 
up  Laguna  Canyon.  This  was  so  named 
because  it  contained  pools  of  water  when, 
half  a  century  ago,  Kit  Carson,  the  type  of 
all  that  was  best  among  the  old  style  mountain 
man  and  plainsman,  traversed  it  during  one 
of  his  successful  Indian  campaigns.  The 
story  of  the  American  advance  through  the 
Southwest  is  filled  with  feats  of  hero- 
ism. Yet,  taking  into  account  the  means  of 
doing  the  work,  even  greater  dangers  were 
fronted,  even  more  severe  hardships  en- 
dured, and  even  more  striking  triumphs 
achieved  by  the  soldiers  and  priests  who 
three  centuries  previously,  during  Spain's 
brief  sunburst  of  glory,  first  broke  through 
the  portals  of  the  thirst-guarded,  Indian- 
haunted  desert. 

At  noon  we  halted  in  a  side  canyon,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mighty  cliff,  where  there  were  ruins 
of  a  big  village  of  cliff-dwellers.  The  cliff 
was  of  the  form  so  common  in  this  type  of 
rock  formation.  It  was  not  merely  sheer, 
but  re-entrant,  making  a  huge,  arched  shallow 
cave,  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  least 
a  hundred — perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty — 
feet  deep,  the  overhang  being  enormous. 
The  stone  houses  of  the  village,  which  in  all 
essentials  was  like  a  Hopi  village  of  to-day, 
were  plastered  against  the  wall  in  stories, 
each  resting  on  a  narrow  ledge.  Long  poles 
permitted  one  to  climb  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
and  gave  access,  through  the  roofs,  to  the 
more  inaccessible  houses.  The  immense  size 
of  the  cave — or  overhanging,  re-entrant  cliff, 
whichever  one  chooses  to  call  it — dwarfed  the 
houses,  so  that  they  looked  like  toy  houses. 

There  were  many  similar,  although  smaller, 
villages  and  little  clusters  of  houses  among 
the  cliffs  of  this  tangle  of  canyons.  Once  the 
cliff-dwellers  had  lived  in  numbers  in  this 
neighborhood,  sleeping  in  their  rock  eyries, 
and  venturing  into  the  valleys  only  to  cultivate 
their  small  patches  of  irrigated  land.  Gen- 
erations had  passed  since  these  old  cliff- 
dwellers  had  been  killed  or  expelled.  Com- 
pared with  the  neighboring  Indians,  they  had 
already  made  a  long  stride  in  cultural  advance 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived :  but  they  were 
shrinking  back  before  the  advance  of  the 
more  savage  tribes.  Their  history  should 
teach  the  lesson — taught  by  all  history  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  now  being  taught 
before  our  eyes  by  the  experience  of  China, 
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but  being"  taught  to  no  purpose  so  far  as 
concerns  those  ultra  peace  advocates  whose 
heads  are  even  softer  than  their  hearts  — 
that  the  industrious  race  of  advanced  culture 
and  peaceful  ideals  is  lost  unless  it  retains 
the  power  not  merely  for  defensive  but  for 
offensive  action,  when  itself  menaced  by  vig- 
orous and  aggressive  foes. 

That  night,  having  ridden  only  some 
twenty-five  miles,  we  camped  in  Bubbling 
Spring  Valley.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine, 
a  wilder  or  more  beautiful  spot ;  if  in  the  Old 
World,  the  valley  would  surely  be  celebrated 
in  song  and  story  ;  here  it  is  one  among  many 
others,  all  equally  unknown.  We  camped 
by  the  bubbling  spring  of  pure  cold  water 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  long, 
winding  valley  was  carpeted  with  emerald 
green,  varied  by  wide  bands  and  ribbons  of 
lilac,  where  the  tall  ranks  of  bee-blossoms, 
haunted  by  humming-birds,  grew  thickly, 
often  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a  stretch. 
The  valley  was  walled  in  by  towering  cliffs,  a 
few  of  them  sloping,  most  of  them  sheer- 
sided  or  with  the  tops  overhanging ;  and 
there  were  isolated  rock  domes  and  pinnacles. 
As  everywhere  round  about,  the  rocks  were 
of  many  colors,  and  the  colors  varied  from 
hour  to  hour,  so  that  the  hues  of  sunrise  dif- 
fered from  those  of  noonday,  and  yet  again 
from  the  long  lights  of  sunset.  The  cliffs 
seemed  orange  and  purple  ;  and  again  they 
seemed  vermilion  and  umber ;  or  in  the 
white  glare  they  were  white  and  yellow  and 
light  red. 

Our  routine  was  that  usual  when  traveling 
with  a  pack-train.  By  earliest  dawn  the  men 
whose  duties  were  to  wrangle  the  horses  and 
cook  had  scrambled  out  of  their  bedding  ; 
and  the  others  soon  followed  suit.  There  is 
always  much  work  with  a  pack  outfit,  and 
there  are  almost  always  some  animals  which 
cause  trouble  when  being  packed.  The  sun 
was  well  up  before  we  started  ;  then  we 
traveled  until  sunset,  taking  out  a  couple  of 
hours  to  let  the  hobbled  horses  and  mules 
rest  and  feed  at  noon. 

On  the  second  day  out  we  camped  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  Navajo  Mountain.  We 
came  across  several  Indians,  both  Navajos 
and  Utes,  guarding  their  flocks  and  herds  ; 
and  we  passed  by  several  of  their  flimsy 
branch-built  summer  houses,  and  their  mud, 
stone,  and  log  winter  houses  ;  and  by  their 
roughly  fenced  fields  of  corn  and  melons 
watered  by  irrigation  ditches.  Wetherill 
hired  two  Indians,  a  Ute  and  a  Navajo,  to 


go  with  us,  chiefly  to  relieve  us  of  the  labor 
of  looking  after  our  horses  at  night.  'I 'hey 
were  pleasant-faced,  silent  men.  They  wore 
broad  hats,  shirts  and  waistcoats,  trousers, 
and  red  handkerchiefs  loosely  knotted  round 
their  necks  ;  except  for  their  moccasins,  a 
feather  in  each  hat,  and  two  or  three  silver 
ornaments,  they  were  dressed  like  cowboys, 
and  both  picturesquely  and  appropriately. 
Their  ornamented  saddles  were  of  Navajo 
make. 

The  second  day's  march  was  long.  At 
one  point  we  dropped  into  and  climbed  out 
of  a  sheer-sided  canyon  some  twelve  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  trail,  which  zigzagged  up  and 
down  the  rocky  walls,  had  been  made  by  the 
Navajos.  After  we  had  led  our  horses  down 
into  the  canyon,  and  were  lunching  by  a 
spring,  we  were  followed  by  several  Indians 
driving  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 
They  came  down  the  trail  at  a  good  rate, 
many  of  them  riding  instead  of  leading  their 
horses.  One  rather  comely  squaw  attracted 
our  attention.  She  was  riding  a  weedy, 
limber-legged  brood  mare,  followed  by  a  foal. 
The  mare  did  not  look  as  if  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly strong  even  on  the  level ;  yet  the 
well-dressed  squaw,  holding  before  her  both 
her  baby  and  'her  long  sticks  for  blanket 
weaving,  and  with  behind  her  another  child 
and  a  small  roll  of  things  which  included  a 
black  umbrella,  ambled  down  among  the 
broken  rocks  with  entire  unconcern,  and  joked 
cheerily  with  us  as  she  passed. 

The  night  was  lovely,  and  the  moon,  nearly 
full,  softened  the  dry  harshness  of  the  land, 
while  Navajo  Mountain  loomed  up  under  it. 
When  we  rose,  we  saw  the  pale  dawn  turn 
blood  red ;  and  shortly  after  sunrise  we 
started  for  our  third  and  final  day's  journey  to 
the  Bridge.  For  some  ten  miles  the  track 
was  an  ordinary  rough  mountain  trail.  Then 
we  left  all  our  Pack-animals  except  two  little 
mules,  and  began  the  hard  part  of  our  trip. 
From  this  point  on  the  trail  was  that  followed 
by  Wetherill  on  his  various  trips  to  the  Bridge, 
and  it  can  perhaps  fairly  be  called  dangerous 
in  two  or  three  places,  at  least  for  horses. 
Wetherill  has  been  with  every  party  that  has 
visited  the  Bridge  from  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery by  white  men  four  years  ago.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  with  two  parties,  under 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Professor  Cummings.  their 
guide  being  the  Ute  who  was  at  this  time 
with  us.  Mrs.  Wetherill  has  made  an  extraor- 
dinarily sympathetic  study  of  the  Navajos 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  Utes  ;  she  knows, 
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and  feelingly  understands,  their  traditions  and 
ways  of  thought,  and  speaks  their  tongue 
fluently  ;  and  it  was  she  who  first  got  from 
the  Indians  full  knowledge  of  the  Bridge. 

The  hard  trail  began  with  a  twenty  min- 
utes' crossing  of  a  big  mountain  dome  of 
bare  sheet-rock.  Over  this  we  led  our 
horses,  up,  down,  and  along  the  sloping  sides, 
which  fell  away  into  cliffs  that  were  scores 
and  even  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  One  spot 
was  rather  ticklish.  We  led  the  horses  down 
the  rounded  slope  to  where  a  crack  or  shelf 
six  or  eight  inches  broad  appeared  and  went 
off  level  to  the  right  for  some  fifty  feet.  For 
half  a  dozen  feet  before  we  dropped  down 
to  this  shelf  the  slope  was  steep  enough  to 
make  it  difficult  for  both  horses  and  men  to 
keep  their  footing  on  the  smooth  rock ; 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  hold  on  to, 
and  a  precipice  lay  underneath. 

On  we  went,  under  the  pitiless  sun,  through 
a  contorted  wilderness  of  scalped  peaks  and 
ranges,  barren  passes,  and  twisted  valleys  of 
sun-baked  clay.  We  worked  up  and  down 
steep  hill  slopes,  and  along  tilted  masses  of 
sheet-rock  ending  in  cliffs.  At  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  lay  the  bleached  skeleton  of  a 
horse.  It  was  one  which  Wetherill  had  rid- 
den on  one  of  his  trips  to  the  Bridge.  The 
horse  lost  his  footing  on  the  slippery  slide 
rock,  and  went  to  his  death  over  the  cliff ; 
Wetherill  threw  himself  out  of  the  saddle 
and  just  managed  to  escape.  The  last  four 
miles  were  the  worst  of  all  for  the  horses. 
'They  led  along  the  bottom  of  the  Bridge 
canyon.  It  was  covered  with  a  torrent-strewn 
mass  of  smooth  rocks,  from  pebbles  to  boul- 
ders of  a  ton's  weight.  It  was  a  marvel  that 
the  horses  got  down  without  breaking  their 
legs  ;  and  the  poor  beasts  were  nearly  worn 
out. 

Huge  and  bare  the  immense  cliffs  towered, 
on  either  hand,  and  in  front  and  behind  as 
the  canyon  turned  right  and  left.  They  lifted 
straight  above  us  for  many  hundreds  of  feet. 
The  sunlight  lingered  on  their  tops ;  far 
below,  we  made  our  way  like  pygmies  through 
the  gloom  of  the  great  gorge.  As  we  neared 
the  Bridge  the  horse  trail  led  up  to  one  side, 
and  along  it  the  Indians  drove  the  horses ; 
we  walked  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  so  as 
to  see  the  Bridge  first  from  below  and  realize 
its  true  size ;  for  from  above  it  is  dwarfed 
by  the  immense  mountain  masses  surround- 
ing it. 

At  last  we  turned  a  corner,  and  the  huge 
arch  of  the  Bridge  rose  in  front  of  us.    It  is 


surely  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  triumphal  arch  rather  than  a  bridge,  and 
spans  the  torrent  bed  in  a  majesty  never 
shared  by  any  arch  ever  reared  by  the 
mightiest  conquerors  among  the  nations  of 
mankind.  At  this  point  there  were  deep 
pools  in  the  rock-bed  of  the  canyon,  with  over- 
hanging shelves  under  which  grew  beautiful 
ferns  and  hanging  plants.  Hot  and  tired, 
we  greeted  the  chance  for  a  bath,  and  as  I 
floated  on  my  back  in  the  water  the  Bridge 
towered  above  me.  Then  we  made  camp. 
We  built  a  blazing  fire  under  one  of  the  giant 
buttresses  of  the  arch,  and  the  leaping  flame 
brought  it  momentarily  into  sudden  relief. 
We  white  men  talked  and  laughed  by  the 
fire,  and  the  two  silent  Indians  sat  by  and 
listened  to  us.  The  night  was  cloudless. 
The  round  moon  rose  under  the  arch  and 
flooded  the  cliffs  behind  us  with  her  radiance. 
After  she  passed  behind  the  mountains  the 
heavens  were  still  brilliant  with  starlight,  and 
whenever  I  waked  I  turned  and  gazed  long 
at  the  loom  of  the  mighty  arch  against  the 
clear  night  sky. 

Next  morning  early  we  started  on  our  toil- 
some return  trip.  The  pony  trail  led  under 
the  arch.  Along  this  the  Ute  drove  our 
pack-mules,  and  as  I  followed  him  I  noticed 
that  the  Navajo  rode,  around  outside.  His 
creed  bade  him  never  pass  under  an  arch, 
for  the  arch  is  the  sign  of  the  rainbow,  the 
sign  of  the  sun's  course  over  the  earth,  and 
to  the  Navajo  it  is  sacred.  This  great 
natural  bridge,  so  recently  "  discovered  "  by 
white  men,  has  for  ages  been  known  to  the 
Indians.  Near  it,  against  the  rock  walls  of 
the  canyon,  we  saw  the  crumbling  remains 
of  some  cliff  dwellings,  and  almost  under  it 
there  is  what  appears  to  be  the  ruin  of  a 
very  ancient  shrine. 

We  traveled  steadily  at  a  good  gait,  and 
we  feasted  on  a  sheep  we  bought  from  a 
band  of  tltes.  Early  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  sixth  day  of  our  absence  we  again  rode 
our  weary  horses  over  the  hill  slope  down  to 
the  store  at  Kayentay,  and  glad  we  were  to 
see  the  comfortable  ranch  buildings  again. 

Many  Navajos  were  continually  visiting 
the  store.  It  seems  a  queer  thing  to  say, 
but  I  really  believe  Kayentay  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  a  summer  school  of  archaeol- 
ogy and  ethnology.  There  are  many  old 
cliff  dwellings,  some  of  large  size  and  peculiar 
interest,  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  the  Nava- 
jos of  this  region  themselves,  not  to  men- 
tion the  village-dwelling  Hopis,  are  Indians 
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who  will  repay  the  most  careful  study,  whether 
of  language,  religion,  or  ordinary  customs 
and  culture.  As  always  when  I  have  seen 
Indians  in  their  homes,  in  mass,  I  was  struck 
by  the  wide  cultural  and  intellectual  differ- 
ence among  the  different  tribes,  as  well  as 
among  the  different  individuals  of  each  tribe, 
and  both  by  the  great  possibilities  for  their 
improvement  and  by  the  need  of  showing 
common  sense  even  more  than  good  inten- 
tions if  this  improvement  is  to  be  achieved. 
Some  Indians  can  hardly  be  moved  forward 
at  all.  Some  can  be  moved  forward  both 
fast  and  far.  To  let  them  entirely  alone 
usually  means  their  ruin.  To  interfere  with 
them  foolishly,  with  whatever  good  inten- 
tions, and  to  try  to  move  all  of  them  forward 
in  a  mass,  with  a  jump,  means  their  ruin.  A 
few  individuals  in  every  tribe,  and  most  of 
the  individuals  in  some  tribes,  can  move  very 
far  forward  at  once ;  the  non-reservation 
schools  do  excellently  for  these.  Most  of 
them  need  to  be  advanced  by  degrees  ;  there 
must  be  a  half-way  house  at  which  they  can 
halt,  or  they  may  never  reach  their  final 
destination  and  stand  on  a  level  with  the 
white  man. 

The  Navajos  have  made  long  strides  in 
advance  during  the  last  fifty  years,  thanks  to 
the  presence  of  the  white  men  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. Many  decent  men  have  helped  them — 
soldiers,  agents,  missionaries,  traders ;  and 
the  help  has  quite  as  often  been  given  uncon- 
sciously as  consciously;  and  some  of  the 
most  conscientious  efforts  to  help  them  have 
flatly  failed.  The  missionaries  have  made 
comparatively  few  converts ;  but  many  of 
the  missionaries  have  added  much  to  the 
influences  telling  for  the  gradual  uplift  of 
the  tribe.  Outside  benevolent  societies  have 
done  some  good  work  at  times,  but  have 
been  mischievous  influences  when  guided  by 
ignorance  and  sentimentality — a  notable  in- 
stance on  this  Navajo  reservation  is  given 
by  Mr.  Leupp  in  his  book  "  The  Indian  and 
His  Problem."  Agents  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials,  when  of  the  best  type,  have 
done  most  good,  and  when  not  of  the  right 
type  have  done  most  evil ;  and  they  have 
never  done  any  good  at  all  when  they  have 
been  afraid  of  the  Indians  or  have  hesitated 
relentlessly  to  punish  Indian  wrong-doers, 
even  if  these  wrong-doers  were  supported  by 
some  unwise  missionaries  or  ill-advised  East- 
ern benevolent  societies.  The  traders  of  the 
right  type  have  rendered  genuine,  and  ill- 
appreciated,  service,  and  their  stores  and 


houses  are  centers  of  civilizing  influence. 
Good  work  can  be  done  and  has  been  done 
at  the  schools.  Wherever  the  effort  is  to 
jump  the  ordinary  Indian  too  far  ahead  and 
yet  send  him  back  to  the  reservation,  the 
result  is  usually  failure.  To  be  useful  the 
steps  for  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl,  in  any  save 
the  most  advanced  tribes,  must  normally  be 
gradual.  Enough  English  should  be  taught 
to  enable  such  a  boy  or  girl  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  so  as  not  to  be  cheated  in  ordi- 
nary commercial  transactions.  Outside  of 
this  the  training  should  be  industrial,  and, 
among  the  Navajos,  it  should  be  the  ki?id 
of  i?idustrial  training-  which  shall  avail  in 
the  hoi?ie  cabins  and  i?i  tending  flocks  a?id 
herds  and  irrigated  fields.  The  Indian  should 
be  encouraged  to  build  a  better  house ;  but 
the  house  must  not  be  too  different  from  his 
present  dwelling,  or  he  will,  as  a  rule,  neither 
build  it  nor  live  in  it.  The  boy  should  be 
taught  what  will  be  of  actual  use  to  him 
among  his  fellows,  and  not  what  might  be  of 
use  to  a  skilled  mechanic  in  a  big  city,  who 
can  work  only  with  first-class  appliances ; 
and  the  agency  farmer  should  strive  steadily 
to  teach  the  young  men  out  in  the  field  how 
to  better  their  stock  and  practically  to  increase 
the  yield  of  their  rough  agriculture.  The  girl 
should  be  taught  domestic  science,  not  as  it 
would  be  practiced  in  a  first-class  hotel  or  a 
wealthy  private  home,  but  as  she  must  prac- 
tice it  in  a  hut  with  no  conveniences,  and 
with  intervals  of  sheep-herding.  ,  If  the  boy 
and  girl  are  not  so  taught,  their  after  lives 
will  normally  be  worthless  both  to  themselves 
and  to  others.  If  they  are  so  taught,  they 
will  normally  themselves  rise  and  will  be  the 
most  effective  of  home  missionaries  for  their 
tribe. 

In  Horace  Greeley's  "  Overland  Journey," 
published  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  there 
are  words  of  sound  wisdom  on  this  subject. 
Said  Greeley  (I  condense)  :  "  In  future 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians the  women  should  be  specially  regarded 
and  appealed  to.  A  conscientious,  humane, 
capable  Christian  trader,  with  a  wife  thor- 
oughly skilled  in  household  manufactures 
and  handicrafts,  each  speaking  the  language 
of  the  tribe  with  whom  they  take  up  their 
residence,  can  do  [incalculable]  good.  Let 
them  keep  and  sell  whatever  articles  are 
adapted  to  the  Indians'  needs  .  .  .  and 
maintain  an  industrial  school  for  Indian 
women  and  children,  which,  though  primarily 
industrial,  should  impart  intellectual  and  re- 
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ligious  instruction  also,  wisely  adapted  in 
character  and  season  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils.  .  .  .  Such  an  enterprise  would  grad- 
ually [the  italics  here  are  mine]  mold  a  genera- 
tion after  its  own  spirit.  .  .  .  The  Indian 
likes  bread  as  well  as  the  white  ;  he  must  be 
taught  to  prefer  the  toil  of  producing  it  to 
the  privation  of  lacking  it."  Mrs.  Wetherill 
is  doing,  and  striving  to  do,  much  more  than 
Horace  Greeley  held  up  as  an  ideal.  One 
of  her  hopes  is  to  establish  a  "  model  hogan," 
an  Indian  home  both  advanced  and  possible 
for  the  Navajos  now  to  live  up  to — a  half- 
way house  on  the  road  to  higher  civilization, 
a  house  in  which,  for  instance,  the  Indian 
girl  will  be  taught  to  wash  in  a  tub  with  a 
pail  of  water  heated  at  the  fire  ;  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  teach  her  to  wash  in  a  laundry 
with  steam  and  cement  bath-tubs  and  expect 
her  to  apply  this  knowledge  on  a  reservation. 
I  wish  some  admirer  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  friend  of  the  Indian  would  help  Mrs. 
W  etherill  establish  her  half-way  house. 

Mrs.  Wetherill  was  not  only  versed  in 
archaeological  lore  concerning  ruins  and  the 
like,  she  was  also  versed  in  the  yet  stranger 
and  more  interesting  archaeology  of  the 
Indian's  own  mind  and  soul.  There  have  of 
recent  years  been  some  admirable  books 
published  on  the  phase  of  Indian  life  which 
is  now,  after  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
years,  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  There  is 
the  extraordinary,  the  monumental  work  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  whose  photographs  are  not 
merely  photographs,  but  pictures  of  the  high- 
est value  ;  the  capital  volume  by  Miss  Natalie 
Curtis  ;  and  others.  If  Mrs.  Wetherill  could 
be  persuaded  to  write  on  the  mythology  of 
the  Navajos,  and  also  on  their  present-day 
psychology — by  which  somewhat  magnilo- 
quent term  I  mean  their  present  ways  and 
habits  of  thought — she  would  render  an  in- 
valuable service.  She  not  only  knows  their 
language  ;  she  knows  their  minds  ;  she  has 
the  keenest  sympathy  not  only  with  their 
bodily  needs,  but  with  their  mental  and 
spiritual  processes  ;  and  she  is  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  them  or  sentimental  about  them 
when  they  do  wrong.  They  trust  her  so  fully 
that  they  will  speak  to  her  without  reserve 
about  those  intimate  things  of  the  soul  which 
they  will  never  even  hint  at  if  they  suspect 
want  of  sympathy  or  fear  ridicule.  She  has 
collected  some  absorbingly  interesting  repro- 
ductions of  the  Navajo  sand  drawings,  picture 
representations  of  the  old  mythological  tales  ; 
they  would  be  almost  worthless  unless  she 


wroce  out  the  interpretation,  told  her  by  the 
medicine  man, 'for  the  hieroglyphics  them- 
selves would  be  meaningless  without  such 
translation.  According  to  their  own  creed, 
the  Navajos  are  very  devout,  and  pray  con- 
tinually to  the  gods  of  their  belief.  Some 
of  these  prayers  are  very  beautiful ;  others 
differ  but  little  from  forms  of  mere  devil 
worship,  of  propitiation  of  the  powers  of 
possible  evil.  Mrs.  Wetherill  was  good  enough 
to  write  out  for  me,  in  the  original  and  in 
English  translation,  a  prayer  of  each  type — a 
prayer  to  the  God  of  the  Dawn  and  the  God- 
dess of  Evening  Light,  and  a  prayer  to  the 
great  Spirit  Bear.    'They  run  as  follows  : 

PRAYER  TO  THE  DAWN 
Hi-yol-cank  sil-kin  Natany, 
Tee  gee  hoihone  nas-shad, 
Sit-sigie  hozhone  nas-shad 
She-kayge  hozhone  nas-shad, 
She-yage  hozhone  nas-shad, 
She-kigee  hozhone  nas-shad, 
She-now  also  hozhone  nas-shad, 

San-naga,  Toddetenie  Huskie  be-kay, 

hozhone  nas-shad 
Na-da-cleas,  gekin,  Natany, 
Tes-gee  hozhone  nas-shad 
She-kayge  hozhone  nas-shad, 
She-kige  hozhone  nas-shad 
She-yage  hozhone  nas-shad 
She-now  also  hozhone  nas-shad, 
Hozhone  nas  clee,  hozhone  nas  clee, 
Hozhone  nas  clee,  hozhone  nas  clee. 

PRAYER  TO  THE  DAWN  (TRANSLATION) 

Dawn,  beautiful  dawn,  the  Chief, 

This  day,  let  it  be  well  with  me  as  I  go  ; 

Let  it  be  well  before  me  as  I  go ; 

Let  it  be  well  behind  me  as  I  go ; 

Let  it  be  well  beneath  me  as  I  go  ; 

Let  it  well  above  me  as  I  go ; 

Let  all  I  see  be  well  as  I  go. 

Everlasting,  like  unto  the  Pollen  Boy  ; 
Goddess  of  the  Evening,  the  beautiful  Chieftess, 
This  day,  let  it  be  well  with  me  as  I  go ; 
Let  it  be  well  before  me  as  I  go ; 
Let  it  be  well  behind  me  as  I  go ; 
Let  it  be  well  beneath  me  as  I  go ; 
Let  it  be  well  above  me  as  I  go ; 
Let  all  I  see  be  well  as  I  go. 

Now  all  is  well,  now  all  is  well, 
Now  all  is  well,  now  all  is  well. 

(The  Navajos  believe  in  repeating  a  prayer, 
both  in  anticipatory  and  in  realized  form,  four 
times,  being  firm  in  the  faith  that  an  adjura- 
tion four  times  repeated  will  bring  the  results 
they  desire ;  the  Pollen  Boy  is  the  God  of 
Fertilization  of  the  Flowers.) 

PRAYER  TO  THE  BIG  BLACK  BEAR 

Shush-et-so-dilth-kilth 

Pash  dilth-kilth  ne-kay  ba-she-che-un-de-de-talth  ; 
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Pash  dilth-kilth  ne-escla  ba  she  chee  un-de-de- 
talth  ; 

Pash  dilth-kilth  ne-ea  ba  she  chee  un-de-de-talth  ; 
Pash  dilth-kilth  ne-cha  ba  she  chee  un-de-de- 
talth  ; 

Ba  ne  un-ne-ga  ut-sen-el-clish  ;  net  saw  now-o- 
tilth  a 

Sit  saw  now-o-tilth  go-ud-dish-nilth  ; 
Ba  sit  saw  ne-egay  go-ud-dish-nilth  ; 
Ne  change  nis-salth  dodo  ne  ; 
Ne  change  nis-salth  do-ut-saw-daw  ; 
Ne  change  nis-salth  ta-de-tenie  nus-cleango-ud-is- 
nilth  ;  es-ze,  es-ze,  es-ze,  esze. 

PRAYER    TO    THE   BIG   BLACK   BEAR  (TRANS- 
LATION) 

Big  1>'  tck  Bear, 

With  your  black  moccasins,  like  unto  a  knife, 

stand  between  me  and  danger; 
With  your  black  leggins,  like  unto  a  knife,  stand 

between  me  and  danger ; 
With  your  black  shirt,  like  unto  a  knife,  stand 

between  me  and  danger, 
With  your  black  hat,  like  unto  a  knife,  stand 

between  me  and  danger; 
With  your  charm  send  the  lightning  around  you 

and  around  me  ; 
By  my  charm  tell  the  evil  dream  to  leave  me ; 
Let  the  evil  dream  not  come  true  ; 
Give  me  medicine  to  dispel  the  evil  dream ; 
The  evil  has  missed  me,  the  evil  has  missed  me, 

the  evil  has  missed  me,  the  evil  has  missed 

me. 

(The  fourfold  repetition  of  "  the  evil  has 
missed  me  "  is  held  to  insure  the  accomplish- 
ment in  the  future  of  what  the  prayer  asserts 
of  the  past.  Instead  of  "  hat "  we  could  say 
"  helmet,"  as  the  Navajos  once  wore  a  black 
buckskin  helmet ;  and  the  knife  was  of  black 
flint.  Black  was  the  war  color.  This 
prayer  was  to  ward  off  the  effect  of  a  bad 
dream.) 

On  August  17  we  left  Wetherill's  with  our 
pack-train,  for  a  three  days'  trip  across  the 
Black  Mesa  to  Walpi,  where  we  were  to  wit- 
ness the  Snake  Dance  of  the  Hopis.  The 
desert  valley  where  Kayentay  stands  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  high  wall  of 
cliffs,  extending  for  scores  of  miles.  Our 
first  day's  march  took  us  up  this.;  we  led  the 
saddle-horses  and  drove  the  pack-animals  up 
a  very  rough  Navajo  trail  which  zigzagged 
to  the  top  through  a  partial  break  in  the 
continuous  rock  wall.  From  the  summit  we 
looked  back  over  the  desert,  barren,  deso- 
late, and  yet  with  a  curious  fascination  of  its 
own.  In  the  middle  distance  rose  a  line  of 
low  cliffs,  deep  red,  well-nigh  blood-red,  in 
color.  In  the  far  distance  isolated  buttes 
lifted  daringly  against  the  horizon ;  promi- 
nent among  them  was  the  abrupt  pinnacle 


known  as  El  Capitan,  a  landmark  for  the 
whole  region. 

On  the  summit  we  were  once  more  among 
pines,  and  we  saw  again  the  beautiful  wild 
flowers  and  birds  we  had  left  on  Buckskin 
Mountain.  There  were  red  bells  and  blue 
bells  and  the  showy  Indian  paint-brushes; 
delicate  white  flowers  and  beautiful  purple 
ones  ;  rabbit-brush  tipped  with  pale  yellow, 
and  the  brighter  yellow  of  the  Navajo  gorse  ; 
and  innumerable  others.  I  saw  a  Louisiana 
tanager  ;  the  pinyon  jays  were  everywhere  ; 
ravens,  true  birds  of  the  wilderness,  croaked 
hoarsely. 

From  the  cliff  crest  we  traveled  south 
through  a  wild  and  picturesque  pass.  The 
table-land  was  rugged  and  mountainous  ;  but 
it  sloped  gradually  to  the  south,  and  the  moun- 
tains changed  to  rounded  hills.  It  was  a  dry 
region,  but  with  plenty  of  grama-grass,  and 
much  of  it  covered  with  an  open  forest  of 
pinyon  and  cedar.  After  eight  hours'  steady 
jogging  along  Indian  trails,  and  across  coun- 
try where  there  was  no  trail,  we  camped  by 
some  muddy  pools  of  rain-water  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  washout.  Soon  after- 
wards a  Navajo  family  passed  camp  ;  they 
were  traveling  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  mule 
and  a  horse,  and  the  boys  of  the  family  were 
driving  a  big  herd  of  sheep  and  goats.  The 
incident  merely  illustrated  the  real  progress 
the  Indians  are  making,  and  how  far  they 
already  are  from  pure  savagery. 

Next  morning  the  red  dawn  and  the 
flushed  clouds  that  heralded  the  sunrise 
were  very  lovely.  Only  those  who  live  and 
sleep  in  the  open  fully  realize  the  beauty  of 
dawn  and  moonlight  and  starlight.  As  we 
journeyed  southward  the  land  grew  more 
arid ;  and  the  water  was  scarce  and  bad.  In 
the  afternoon  we  camped  on  a  dry  mud-flat, 
not  far  from  a  Navajo  sheep-farmer,  who 
sQon  visited  us.  Two  Navajos  were  travel- 
ing with  us  ;  merry,  pleasant  fellows.  One 
of  them  had  a  .22  Winchester  rifle,  with 
which  he  shot  a  couple  of  prairie-dogs — 
which  he  and  his  friend  roasted  whole  for 
their  supper,  having  previously  shared  ours. 

Next  day  at  noon  we  climbed  the  steep, 
narrow  rock  ridge  on  whose  summit  rise  the 
three  Hopi  towns  at  one  of  which.  Walpi. 
the  snake  dance  was  to  be  held.  The  clus- 
tered rock  villages  stood  in  bold  outline,  on 
the  cliff  top.  against  the  blue  sky.  In  all 
America  there  is  no  more  strikingly  pic- 
turesque sight. 


THE  BOY  NEXT  DOOR 

BY  CARL  WERNER 

The  first  of  two  articles  by  t/ie  author  of  "  Bringing  up  the  Boy."  The  second,  to  appear 
next  week,  will  deal  with  the  boy  in  "  The  Pin- Feat 'her  Age." — THE  EDITORS. 


IT  is  of  course  natural  that  the  boy  next 
door  should  appear  naughtier,  homelier, 
and  altogether  less  desirable  than  your 
own  boy.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  how 
little  heed  the  boy  next  door  gives  to  his 
mother's  injunctions  about  hurrying  when  he 
goes  for  milk.  You  have  seen  him  leisurely 
wade  through  all  the  mud-puddles,  and  you 
shudder  at  the  condition  of  his  clothing  when 
he  dawdles  homeward  on  his  return  from  his 
errand.  You  know  that  when  his  father  asks 
him  where  he  has  been  he  says,  "  Nowhere  I" 
as  he  keeps  beyond  reach  of  the  parental 
hand.  And  he  fibs  in  much  worse  ways  than 
that ! 

We  are  agreed  that  the  boy  next  door  is 
likely  to  be  a  hopeless  young  Arab,  but  1 
used  to  be  sure  that  the  particular  boy  next 
door  to  me  was  worse  than  most  of  his  type. 
Any  unprejudiced  observer  would  concede 
that  my  boy's  mother  was  justified  in  forbid- 
ding all  intercourse  between  Billy  Hunt  and 
our  son.  Billy's  parents  have  always  of  course 
meant  well,  but  they  certainly  didn't  seem  to 
have  the  right  grip  on  Billy.  In  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  I  first  compared  the 
baby  in  the  go-cart  on  the  porch  next  door 
with  the  baby  in  the  cradle  of  my  own  home, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  hearing  all  sorts 
of  discordant  sounds  which  I  recognized  as 
accompaniments  of  Billy's  upbringing.  Scold- 
ings and  spankings  have  brought  out  respon- 
sive shrieks  and  howls. 

With  a  father  engrossed  in  business  and  a 
mother  whose  entire  attention  is  absorbed,  in 
her  housekeeping  and  her  church  work,  the 
boy  next  door  has  not  had  half  a  chance. 
He  has  been  permitted  to  play  in  the  streets, 
he  has  been  nagged  for  small  offenses  and 
severely  punished  for  greater  ones.  Worst 
of  all,  he  has  been  threatened  with  man)-  a 
whipping  which  was  never  administered ; 
therefore  he  has  had  no  respect  for  the  word 
of  his  elders  and  has  regarded  discipline  as 
a  tyranny  of  the  strong  exercised  over  the 
weak. 

While  my  boy  has  been  treated  as  a  rea- 
soning being  ever  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  show  any  evidence  of  constructive  think- 
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ing,  the  boy  next  door  has  been  ruled  by 
commands.  Whenever  he  has  been  punished, 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  has  not 
been  pointed  out.  After  I  had  taken  my 
boy  and  Billy  down  to  the  river  to  see  the 
dredger  work,  the  two  playmates  appro- 
priated the  new  coal-scuttle  from  our  kitchen 
and  passed  one  delightful  afternoon  in  exca- 
vating the  onion-bed  in  Billy's  back  yard. 
The  boys  were  just  hoisting  a  scuttleful  of 
earth  over  a  fence-rail  by  means  of  a  few 
yards  of  stolen  clothes-line  when  they  were 
discovered  by  Billy's  father,  who  took  one 
look  at  the  devastated  onion-bed  and  then 
caught  his  son  by  the  collar,  shook  him  hard, 
told  him  he  was  the  worst  boy  in  town,  boxed 
his  ears,  and  cast  him  into  the  woodshed. 
My  boy  fled  to  the  stronghold  of  his  own 
home,  leaving  the  coal-scuttle  on  the  enemy's 
territory.  He  was  so  overcome  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  violence  that  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  explain  what  frightened  him.  Then 
we  discussed  the  incident.  He  had  taken 
the  coal-scuttle  without  asking  permission  to 
use  it,  and  had  put  the  cook  to  inconveni- 
ence ;  therefore  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  any  of  the  fresh  doughnuts,  which 
were  almost  spoiled  because  the  fire  could 
not  be  kept  up  when  there  was  nothing  in 
which  to  carry  fuel.  That  was  plain  justice — 
we  both  agreed  to  that,  and  we  further  agreed 
that  an  apology  was  due  to  the  cook.  So 
far,  so  good.  The  next  question  was  what 
reparation  to  make  for  the  damage  to  the 
onion-bed.  I  let  my  boy  think  what  he 
would  desire  if  he  were  Billy's  father,  and 
he  said  he  would  want  the  onion-bed  "  fixed." 
As  my  boy  confessed  that  he  knew  he  was 
doing  wrong  when  he  was  engaged  in  digging 
it  up,  it  was  plain  that  he  should  try  to  shovel 
back  all  the  earth  on  our  side  of  the  fence. 
But  that  would  not  restore  the  onions  or 
make  the  garden  look  as  it  did  before  the 
boys  had  played  at  working  a  derrick.  Some- 
thing more  must  be  done.  We  talked  this 
point  over  quite  solemnly.  It  was  plain  that 
a  gardener  should  be  employed,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  my  boy  to  pay  him  with  the 
six  pennies  in  his  little  tin  bank.    Of  course 
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I  did  not  mention  the  ninety-four  other  pen- 
nies that  I  should  have  to  contribute,  but  I 
took  my  share  of  the  blame  for  not  having 
anticipated  the  natural  boyish  desire  to  imi- 
tate men's  work.  I  confessed  that  we  should 
have  worked  in  our  own  garden  with  a  duly 
authorized  dredger. 

"  Doesn't  Billy  have  to  help  ?"  my  boy 
inquired,  when  he  had  arranged  all  the  terms 
of  reparation. 

"  He  should  do  so,  but  if  he  does  not 
you  must  bear  all  the  burden  of  wrong- 
doing," I  told  him  ;  and,  as  it  happened,  Billy 
looked  on  while  my  boy  laboriously  shoveled 
alone. 

From  time  to  time  I  had  felt  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  I  was  responsible  for  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  boy  next  door.  I 
had  not  desired  to  accept  any  responsibility 
concerning  him,  and  so  had  ignored  every 
fleeting  suggestion  of  my  possible  duty.  It 
was  my  own  boy  who  brought  me  to  a  sting- 
ing consciousness  of  my  omissions  in  true 
neighborliness. 

"  Father,  Billy  wants  to  hunt  angleworms 
with  me  and  Robin,  and  you've  said  I'm  not 
to  play  with  him.  What  can  I  do  ?"  my  son 
questioned. 

The  boy  next  door  hung  over  the  fence, 
and.  quite  undisturbed  by  the  implication  of 
his  unfitness  for  companionship,  listened  for 
my  answer.  On  his  freckled  face  was  an 
expression  of  suspense — that  was  all. 

"  You  must  tell  Billy  he  can't  go  with  you." 
I  said,  not  looking  up  from  the  book  I  was 
reading  as  I  sat  on  the  front  lawn. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to,"  complained  my 
boy.  "I'm  tired  of  Robin.  I'd  rather  play 
with  Billy,  who  knows  lots  of  things  Robin 
don't.  He  knows  where  to  find  the  angle- 
worms. ' ' 

I'm  sorry  I  cannot  let  you  play  with 
Billy,"  I  remarked,  with  a  reproachful  glance 
at  the  boy  next  door,  who  was  under  ban 
because  he  had  used  bad  words. 

"  Please  let  me  go  with  Billy,"  my  son 
teased. 

"  Do  you  want  to  learn  some  more  bad 
things  ?"  I  asked,  and  the  boy  next  door  had 
the  grace  to  pretend  that  he  was  engrossed 
in  the  movements  of  a  caterpillar  on  the  top 
of  the  fence. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  good  time  being  bad." 
my  boy  declared,  and  then  I  let  him  choose 
between  right  and  wrong.  He  could  disre- 
gard my  wishes  and  take  the  consequences, 
or  he  could  firmly  repudiate  all  past  friend- 


ship for  ihe  boy  next  door.  He  pondered 
for  a  moment  or  two.    Then  he  decided. 

M  I'll  go  with  Billy,"  he  announced,  defi- 
antly ;  and  he  added,  "  but  Billy  isn't  bad  all 
the  time:' 

Ah,  that  is  it.  Billy,  going  on  seven,  could 
not  be  bad  all  the  time.  Then  a  simple 
fact  struck  me  and  gave  me  a  jolt.  My 
boy  wasn't  good  all  the  time.  And  then  it 
came  to  me  that  I  owed  something  to  the  boy 
next  door,  if  only  to  safeguard  my  own  son. 
Maybe  I  owed  him  something  for  his  own 
sake. 

My  recollection  of  my  own  boyhood  and 
the  problems  presented  by  my  son  have 
made  me  understand  much  of  the  boy's  point 
of  view.  This  understanding  brings  with  it 
the  obligation  of  larger  service  than  that  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  home,  and  so  I  found 
myself  assuming  a  new  attitude  toward  the 
boy  next  door.  He  became  mine  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  I  set  about  studying  him. 
The  next  time  he  looked  over  the  fence  I 
invited  him  to  play  with  my  boy.  Up  to  this 
time  his  visits  had  been  about  as  welcome  as  a 
scourge  of  locusts  or  a  cyclone,  but  I  put  aside 
unpleasant  memories  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

It  was  my  boy's  birthday,  and  he  had 
received  as  gifts  from  various  indulgent 
uncles  and  aunts  a  variety  of  toys.  The 
boy  next  door  liked  best  of  all  a  red  automo- 
bile which  wound  up  with  a  clock  key  and 
speeded  in  circles. 

As  I  watched  the  two  boys  I  noticed  that 
my  little  neighbor  wore  stockings  of  a  flam- 
boyant plaid  and  a  necktie  half  as  large  as  a 
sash,  and  then  I  recalled  Billy's  Sunday  gor- 
geousness,  which  may  be  one  cause  of  certain 
moral  obliquities  that  distinguish  his  charac- 
ter. Many  a  time  I  had  seen  him  slink  into 
church  behind  his  mother,  after  making  faces 
at  the  nearest  enemy  who  had  pointed  a 
scornful  forefinger  at  his  clothes  of  a  new  pat- 
tern, fashionable  in  cities  but  unknown  in  our 
town.  Once  when  two  forefingers  had  been 
rubbed  together  after  the  manner  employed 
in  whittling  and  the  offensive  word  "  Sissy  " 
had  been  uttered,  the  boy  next  door  had 
punched  his  persecutor.  Even  if  I  had  been 
the  deacon  whom  Billy  almost  tripped  as  he 
made  his  onslaught  I  should  have  approved 
of  the  attack.  Xo  form  of  cruelty  could  be 
worse  than  that  which  results  when  maternal 
pride  vents  itself  in  attiring  a  boy. 

Reflecting  upon  the  terrible  injustices  from 
which  boys  often  suffer  because  their  mothers 
have  no  idea  that  the  masculine  nature  dif- 
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fers  from  the  feminine  at  a  very  early  age,  I 
paced  up  and  down  one  of  the  garden  paths. 
As  I  walked  I  pondered  upon  the  fact  that 
sex  variations  are  often  first  exhibited  in  this 
matter  of  dress.  Array  a  little  girl  in  cloth- 
ing which  attracts  attention,  and  she  will  strut 
with  conscious  pride.  She  has  no  hesitancy 
about  appearing  among  her  playmates.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  escape  notice  she  invites  it. 
She  holds  her  head  high  and  delights  in  her 
finery.  Every  mother  doubtless  has  some 
memory  of  her  own  earliest  rapture,  produced 
by  a  gay  ribbon  or  the  first  pair  of  kid  gloves, 
and  she  has  no  idea  that  her  boy  will  not  find 
in  fine  raiment  that  same  sort  of  satisfaction 
which  has  been  hers  all  her  life. 

My  heart  softened  toward  the  boy  next 
door  every  time  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
necktie.  To  be  condemned  to  that  adorn- 
ment which  brought  upon  him  the  contumely 
of  every  other  boy  in  the  village  was  enough 
to  make  him  a  young  rebel,  an  enemy  of 
society.  Just  as  my  mood  had  mellowed  to 
the  extent  of  almost  loving  Billy  Hunt  a 
cry  of  rage  and  terror  in  a  voice  which 
I  recognized  as  my  boy's  summoned  me 
to  the  porch,  where  the  children  were  play- 
ing. The  cry  warned  me  of  disaster,  and 
when  I  had  investigated  I  found  the  red 
automobile  had  been  dissected.  All  its  ma- 
chinery had  been  removed,  and  a  knife  with 
a  broken  blade  which  the  boy  next  door 
held  in  his  hand  explained  how  it  had  been 
disemboweled. 

My  heart  hardened,  for  while  I  gazed 
silently  at  the  two  boys  the  boy  next  door 
began  to  retreat  toward  the  fence.  I  caught 
him  by  the  arm  and  sternly  asked  him  why 
he  had  destroyed  the  toy. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said  with  a  sniffle  and  a 
bend  of  his  head  which  indicated  that  he 
expected  me  to  box  his  ears.  i*  I  jes'  wanted 
to  see  what  was  inside." 

As  I  quieted  my  boy's  lamentations  I  had 
time  to  realize  that  the  boy  next  door  had 
followed  a  normal  impulse.  It  was  just  as 
natural  for  a  boy  of  his  temperament  to  seek 
the  reason  why  the  automobile  moved  as  it 
was  for  him  to  breathe.  After  all,  it  was  not 
Billy's  fault  that  the  mechanical  toy  invited 
destruction.  Mechanical  toys  are  a  challenge 
to  every  wide-awake  juvenile  mind  ;  they  are 
an  insult  to  the  latent  inventiveness  of  every 
lad  who  has  a  drop  of  Yankee  blood  in  his 
veins.  They  make  no  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  no  wonder  the  impulse  to  smash 
them  prevails  after  they  have  repealed  their 


gyrations  a  few  times.  A  healthy  boy  must 
do  something.  I  le  does  not  want  to  watch 
action,  so  he  will  turn  away  from  the  most 
costly  engine  or  windmill  to  construct  soap- 
box houses  and  tin-can  smoke-stacks. 

I  sat  down  beside  the  wrecked  automobile, 
and  we  began  to  compare  it  with  the  real 
motor  cars,  about  which  I  found  the  boy 
next  door  knew  a  great  deal,  for  he  had 
passed  much  time  in  the  nearest  garage,  a 
place  of  resort  forbidden  to  my  boy.  For  a 
few  moments  my  boy  showed  a  lingering 
resentment  against  his  visitor,  but  when  I 
had  brought  his  tool-chest  and  suggested 
that  they  try  to  build  a  garage  in  which  to 
keep  the  fragments  of  the  red  automobile  all 
troubles  were  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  sawing 
and  hammering.  I  drew  the  plans  for  the 
building,  which  had  a  ground  floor  a  foot 
square,  and  when  the  boy  next  door  cut  his 
finger  somehow,  even  though  he  was  exceed- 
ingly brave  and  manly,  he  had  to  sit  on  my 
lap  while  I  did  it  up  and  my  boy  brought 
the  linen  and  the  peroxide  bottle  and  never 
appeared  the  least  bit  jealous,  even  though 
it  was  his  birthday  and  one  of  his  father's 
rare  afternoons  at  home. 

When  a  voice  summoned  the  boy  next 
door  home,  he  cast  a  queer  glance  at  the 
spring  of  the  automobile,  which  lay  on  the 
porch,  and  I  thought  he  regretted  his  vandal 
act ;  but  after  my  boy  had  gone  to  the  fence 
with  him  I  saw  him  trying  to  trade  the  knife 
with  which  he  had  cut  himself  for  the  spring 
that  he  had  snatched  up  as  he  passed  it. 
The  knife  was  not  so  precious  as  it  had  been 
before  it  hurt  him,  and  the  spring  suggested 
many  an  experiment.  But  my  boy  would 
not  trade,  and  the  boy  next  door  took  the 
spring,  anyway  ! 

That  seemed  discouraging,  didn't  it  ?  But 
it  was  not.  It  might  have  been  to  my  boy's 
mother,  but  it  was  not  so  to  me,  for  a  man 
understands  boy  nature  as  no  woman  can. 
Billy  simply  obeyed  a  masculine  impulse  to 
use  force  where  suasion  could  not  win.  It  is 
not  strange  that  so  many  mothers  are  puzzled 
and  worried  by  traits  and  instincts  which  their 
sons  manifest  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from 
babyhood.  While  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
loving  sympathy  and  the  keenness  of  percep- 
tion which  are  part  of  the  gift  of  motherhood, 
I  still  believe  that  there  are  certain  temper- 
amental sex  differences  which  most  women 
cannot  cope  with  in  dealing  with  their  sons.  If 
mothers  could  realize  that  within  the  active 
body  of  the  boy  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  strug- 
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gling,  they  might  guard  against  many  serious 
mistakes.  They  would  be  more  insistent  that 
father  should  help  them  in  probing  the  causes 
of  what  appears  to  be  juvenile  incorrigibility. 
But  the  average  mother  sees  no  great  differ- 
ence between  her  sons  and  daughters  when 
they  are  little.  They  are  just  the  children, 
small  sexless  beings  made  to  give  joy  and 
trouble. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  any  mother  to 
gain  some  perception  of  the  trend  of  boyish 
traits,  the  causes  for  boyish  mischief.  Any 
effort  to  obtain  the  boy's  point  of  view  will  be 
illuminating.  In  every  mischievous  act  may 
lie  the  seed  of  some  mature  achievement. 

In  Billy's  case  I  felt  that  he  was  worth 
while5  because  his  activity  of  mind  and  body 


promised  big  possibilities  in  the  future.  He 
knew  where  to  find  the  (MgleWOrms  t  My 
boy's  information  gave  me  the  clue  to  future 
attainments.  The  destruction  of  the  auto- 
mobile was  a  perfectly  natural  act  for  any 
healthy,  normal,  inquisitive  boy  to  perform. 
Destructiveness  is  purely  the  early  stage  of 
invention.  Billy  did  not  stop  to  question  the 
ownership  of  the  toy.  He  obeyed  the  in- 
stinct of  human  curiosity. 

But  what  of  the  incident  of  the  spring  ?  It 
was  destined  to  bring  to  Billy  a  punishment 
which  fitted  his  crime.  It  had  given  me  a 
keynote  to  his  character,  and,  quite  undis- 
turbed, I  made  plans  for  his  future  and 
dreamed  of  a  day  when  I  should  be  able  to 
introduce  a  new  boy  next  door  to  his  parents. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  ULSTER 

BY  FRANK  HUNTER  POTTER 

This  discussion,  by  an  American  who  has  lately  been  in  Great  Britain,  about  the  causes  of 
Ulster  distrust  of  the  Home  Rule  proposal  for  Ireland  is  accompanied  by  an  editorial  on 
another  page.  The  extraordinary  meeti?ig  at  Belfast  of  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland  was 
reported  in  The  Outlook  last  week.  Portraits  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  John  E.  Kedmoml. 
leaders  of  the  opposing  forces,  will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook. — The  Editors. 


RELIGIOUS  tolerance,  complete  as  it 
is  with  us,  is  even  more  complete  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe.  In  some 
German  towns,  for  instance,  one  finds  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  worshiping,  not  only 
side  by  side,  but  actually  in  the  same  church, 
one  service  succeeding  the  other ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  premier 
English  duke,  and  the  leader  of  the  English 
Catholics,  still  retains,  or  did  till  recently,  the 
right  of  burial  for  his  family  in  the  Protestant 
church  at  Arundel.  To  find  a  district,  there- 
fore, in  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  hate 
each  other  as  bitterly  as  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  which  a  civil  war  is  a  possibility  as 
a  result  of  that  hatred,  is  such  a  surprise  as 
to  be  almost  incomprehensible.  Yet  in 
Ulster,  the  northernmost  province  of  Ireland, 
the  two  religions  do  so  hate  one  another,  and 
a  resultant  religious  war  is  well  within  the 
range  of  possibility. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Ulster  question,  which 
is  now  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  English  political  life,  is  this  :  The  Liberal 
party  has  not  by  itself  a  majority  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  policy  it  made  a  compact  with 
the  Irish  party,  which  is  directed  by  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  under  which  the  Irish  were 
to  give  the  Liberals  a  majority  by  voting  with 
them,  and  in  return  for  this  Mr.  Asquith.  the 
Liberal  Premier,  was  to  give  them  Home 
Rule.  This  means  a  separate  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin,  with  power  to  deal,  in  a 
general  way,  with  all  purely  Irish  subjects, 
including  taxation,  of  course. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  insist  that  at  the  last 
Parliamentary  election  Home  Rule  was  not 
a  distinct  issue,  and  that  before  taking  such 
revolutionary  action  the  Liberals  ought  to 
"  go  to  the  country,"  as  the  term  is  ;  that  is, 
submit  the  subject  to  the  electors  at  a  gen- 
eral election,  at  which  Home  Rule  shall  be 
the  only  or  the  principal  issue.  A  year 
ago,  when  the  measure  became  imminent, 
the  men  of  Ulster  united  in  a  solemn  cove- 
nant, which  was  signed  by  many  thousand 
men  throughout  the  province.  In  this  cove- 
nant they  pledged  themselves  "  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  defending,  for  ourselves  and 
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our  children,  our  cherished  position  of  equal 
citizenship  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
using  all  means  which  may  be  necessary  to 
defeat  the  present  conspiracy  to  set  up  a 
Home  Rule  parliament  in  Ireland  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  such  a  parliament  being  forced 
upon  us,  we  further  solemnly  and  mutually 
pledge  ourselves  to  refuse  to  recognize  its 
.authority." 

This  covenant  was  not  taken  very  seri- 
ously at  the  time  by  the  English  people,  and 
still  is  not  regarded  by  most  of  them  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  case  of  exaggerated  bluff. 
Recently,  however,  certain  events  have  oc- 
curred which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  brought  about  a  careful  investiga- 
tion by  several  of  the  English  papers,  with 
somewhat  startling  results. 

These  events  consisted  in  the  seizure  of 
successive  cargoes  of  arms  as  they  were  being 
imported  into  Ireland,  and  in  some  revela- 
tions in  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  a  part  of  the 
army.  What  did  it  mean  ?  people  began  to 
ask  themselves.  Were  the  Ulstermen  really 
preparing  to  resist  any  Irish  government 
which  might  be  set  up  in  case  Home  Rule 
became  an  accomplished  fact  ?  Thereupon 
certain  of  the  papers  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion, notably  the  "  Times,"  which  is  famous 
for  its  honesty,  no  matter  whether  the  subject 
is  a  partisan  matter  or  not.  This  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
were  not  only  arming  but  armed,  that  com- 
panies of  volunteers,  under  the  guise  of  rifle 
clubs,  were  drilling  and  practicing  shooting, 
and  that  there  were  even  bodies  of  cavalry, 
a  signal  corps,  and  a  hospital  and  ambulance 
corps.  All  these  men  were  enrolled  and 
ready  to  report  for  service,  constituting  a 
regular  army.  The  only  thing  which  seemed 
at  first  to  be  lacking  was  a  body  of  trained 
officers  ;  and  the  discovery  that  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  these  presented  the  most  seri- 
ous feature,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  situation. 
For  it  was  asserted  with  the  utmost  assur- 
ance that  in  case  of  a  rebellion  in  Ulster 
English  officers  would  resign  from  the  army 
rather  than  order  their  men  to  fire  on  their 
countrymen  whose  crime  it  was  that  they 
preferred  to  remain  under  English  rule,  and 
that  those  of  these  officers  who  were  of 
Irish  birth  would  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  use  their  military  talents  and  training  in 
the  cause  of  their  brothers.  It  is  precisely 
the  situation  in  which  our  army  and  navy 
officers  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
our  Civil  War  in  1861. 


These  reports  were  sneered  at  and  belittled 
by  the  Liberal  press,  but  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  some  men  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  movement,  as  well  as  certain 
army  officers  who  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  military  situation,  and  they  assure  me 
that  the  reports  are  true.  They  are  men 
who  had  no  possible  object  in  deceiving  me, 
for  they  had  no  idea  that  I  would  publish 
what  they  said,  even  if  they  were  not  men 
whose  word  is  beyond  question.  Indeed,  I 
had  no  idea  of  publishing  anything  until  the 
importance  of  what  they  told  me  became 
clear  to  me,  when  I  obtained  permission  to 
make  public  certain  parts  of  it. 

( )ne  of  these  gentlemen  belongs  to  one  of 
the  oldest  English  families  in  Ulster.  When 
I  asked  him  if  these  stories  of  the  intended 
resistance  were  true,  he  replied,  "  Rather ! 
I'm  president  of  a  rifle  club  myself.  We 
have  seventy-five  members  and  we  practice 
three  or  four  times  a  week."  He  told  me 
various  interesting  facts,  one  of  which  shows 
how  far  the  movement  has  gone.  He  said 
that  he  is  to  attend  a  meeting  in  October 
when  they  are  going  to  take  up  the  framing 
of  a  constitution  for  Ulster  and  a  general 
organization,  against  such  time  as  they  shall 
be  cut  loose  from  England  and  yet  will  refuse 
to  submit  to  an  Irish  parliament.  That  such 
a  time  would  arrive  they  had  no  slightest 
doubt,  and  they  are  determined  to  prepare 
for  it  in  every  possible  way. 

Another  gentleman  is  an  officer  in  a  North 
of  Ireland  regiment,  and  so  is  particularly  in 
touch  with  the  feeling  of  Irish  officers  on  the 
subject.  He  assured  me  that  not  only  were 
these  men  prepared  to  resign  in  numbers,  but 
that  the  mass  of  English  officers  in  general 
shared  this  sympathy  for  their  loyal  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Ulster,  and  that  in  case  of  an 
insurrection  there  many  of  them  also  would 
"  send  in  their  papers,"  which  is  the  English 
term  for  resigning  from  the  army,  rather  than 
take  part  in  operations  against  the  Ulster- 
men.  He  added  that  he  knew  of  retired 
officers  of  his  own  regiment  now  living  in 
Ireland  whose  houses  are  perfect  magazines 
of  Maxims,  rifles,  and  ammunition. 

A  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  richest, 
most  prosperous,  and  coolest-headed  prov- 
ince in  Ireland  is  prepared  to  break  into  open 
rebellion,  and  in  which  the  loyalty  of  British 
officers  is  so  shaken  that  they  will  resign  in 
large  numbers  rather  than  help  to  put  this 
rebellion  down,  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
by  simple  attachment  to  the  connection  with 
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England.  There  must  be  some  stronger  and 
deeper  motive  ;  and  this  motive  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  this  war,  if  it  takes  place,  will  be,  as 
these  gentlemen  frankly  admit,  a  religious 
war,  with  an  economic  side  in  addition. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  hate  each  other  with  an  intensity 
unequaled  elsewhere  since  the  Massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  or  the  days  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands.  They  do  not  live  together  ; 
there  is  a  Protestant  quarter  and  a  Catholic 
quarter  in  Belfast  as  well  as  in  Londonderry, 
and  it  is  not  safe  nowadays  for  a  man  of  one 
religion  to  go  alone  into  the  quarter  of  the 
other.  He  would  probably  be  attacked  and 
beaten  by  the  roughs  of  the  opposite  party. 
How  bitter  this  hatred  is  was  shown  recently 
in  the  riots  in  Londonderry,  which  were 
openly  and  confessedly  religious. 

A  Home  Rule  parliament  would  be  three- 
fourths  Catholic,  and  the  Ulster  Protestants 
do  not  believe  that  with  such  a  feeling  in 
existence  they  would  be  treated  with  any 
sort  of  justice  by  the  Catholic  majority  ;  they 
believe  that  they  would  be  discriminated 
against  in  legislation,  and  that  taxation  would 
be  so  devised  that  they,  the  most  industrious 
and  thrifty  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  would  be 
made  to  bear  unjust  and  unreasonable  bur- 
dens. And  they  aver  that  they  have  evi- 
dence that  the  Catholics  are  preparing  for 
this  in  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, which  was  once  composed  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  pretty  even  numbers,  now 
contains  a  large  majority  of  Catholics,  and 
has  been  deliberately  "  packed  "  with  them 
in  preparation  for  the  coming  struggle.  In 
proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  action  of  the 
Constabulary  in  the  recent  riots  in  London- 
derry, when,  as  it  is  claimed,  they  fired  upon 
the  Protestants  but  not  upon  the  Catholics. 

These  men,  who  think  themselves  threat- 
ened in  their  religion  and  their  property  as 
well,  are  not  of  a  breed  to  put  up  patiently 
with  such  a  prospect.  They  are  descendants 
in  part  of  the  English  who  came  over  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  one  of  these  gentlemen 
proudly  reminded  me,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  Protestant  colony,  and  in 
part  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  a  poor  and  tenacious  race  who 
may  have  been  crushed  but  who  were  never 
subdued.    It  may  be  that  they  are  altogether 


wrong  in  their  anticipations  of  unfair  treat- 
ment by  the  Catholics ;  they  are  better 
judges  of  that  than  we  can  possibly  be.  But 
there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  do  fear 
such  injustice,  and  are  preparing  to  resist  to 
the  bitter  end.  If  the  word  of  my  inform- 
ants were  not  sufficient,  in  addition  to  the 
reports  in  the  press,  conclusive  evidence 
would  be  afforded  by  the  fact  that  Ulster 
manufacturers,  and  property-owners  in  gen- 
eral, have  within  the  last  few  weeks  insured 
their  plants  and  buildings  to  the  extent  of 
over  $100,000,000  against  injury  or  destruc- 
tion in  riots  or  rebellion.  Cool,  practical 
business  men  of  the  Scotch-Irish  type  do  not 
spend  large  sums  of  money  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  frightening  the  Liberal  Government ; 
they  know  conditions  as  no  one  else  does, 
and  are  preparing  for  the  worst. 

What  Ulster  claims,  then,  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule,  with  all  its  possibilities  for 
injustice,  has  never  been  properly  submitted 
to  the  British  electorate.  They  say  that  if  it 
has  been  so  submitted  and  the  English  nation 
declares  for  it  in  unmistakable  terms,  there 
will  be  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  submit. 
But  they  do  not  believe  that  the  Nonconform- 
ists of  England,  who  form  such  a  large  ele- 
ment in  the  Liberal  party,  will  ever  consent 
to  hand  over  their  coreligionists,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
hereditary  religious  enemies.  And  until  the 
matter  has  been  submitted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  remove  all  possible  hope  for  them,  they 
intend  to  resist  any  attempt  to  subject  them 
to  a  Catholic  parliament,  which  any  Home 
Rule  parliament  in  Dublin  must  necessarilv 
be. 

What  the  best  friends  of  Ireland  hope  is 
that  some  compromise  may  be  effected,  such 
as  that,  for  instance,  by  which  Lister  will  be 
excepted  from  the  action  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act  and  be  allowed  to  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  British  Parliament.  But  every- 
body must  hope  that  civil  war  in  Ireland  will 
in  some  way  be  averted,  especially  now  that 
she  is  really  on  the  highroad  to  prosperity, 
when  exports  exceed  imports  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history,  when  drunkenness  and 
crime  show  a  gratifying  decrease,  and  when 
the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  full  meas- 
ure. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


SOMETHING  of  that  spirit  which  led 
the  earliest  and  most  illustrious  of  his 
literary  ancestors,  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  Addison,  to  remeasure  the  Pyramids,  car- 
ried the  Spectator  southward  to  visit  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  is  not  Wanderlust  that 
governs  the  Spectator  family.  It  is  •  wonder- 
lust,"  a  longing  general  enough  to  compre- 
hend all  the  activities  of  nature  and  most  of 
the  actions  of  men. 

m 

With  the  growth  of  the  Canal  had  grown 
his  interest  and  his  wish  to  verify  with  his 
own  eyes  the  physical  reality  of  that  under- 
taking. Even  the  remark  of  a  skeptical 
friend  that  "  traveling  to  see  the  Culebra  Cut 
was  traveling  to  see  the  hole  in  a  doughnut  " 
failed  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  his  desire. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the 
Pennell  etchings  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
conjunction  of  these  with  the  arrival  of  a 
steamship  company's  alluring  circular,  that 
the  Spectator's  desire  crystallized  into  active 
intent.  Two  weeks  later  the  Spectator 
rolled  away  from  New  York  (ominous  pre- 
lude for  a  sea  voyage)  on  the  sleeping  car 
Malade.  The  portent  proved  not  without 
justification. 

B 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  found  the 
Spectator  rumbling  across  the  long  Flagler 
viaduct  that  links  the  mainland  to  Key  West. 
Stretches  of  sand  and  tangle-rooted  man- 
groves, green  lanes  of  open  water,  herons,  a 
pelican  or  two  floating  with  ostentatious  pla- 
cidity beside  the  track,  broad  expanses  of 
ocean  toward  the  north  and  south,  palmettos, 
gulls,  and  carrion  crows — then  came  a  long 
pier  and  the  ship.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale. 

m 

Safely  at  sea,  phrases  from  that  alluring 
circular  began  to  flock  to  the  Spectator's 
mind — palatial  steamer,"  "  eighteen  knots 
an  hour,"  '-specially  constructed  for  tropical 
seas."  Now  "  palatial  "  is  a  generously  inclu- 
sive term  (especially  in  the  advertising  world), 
but  somehow  it  hardly  seems  broad  enough 
to  cover  rusty  water  for  washing  that  would 
have  made  the  combined  floods  of  the 
"  Golden  Arno  "  and  the  "  Tawny  Tiber  " 
blush  for  shame.  Even  the  drinking  water 
had  a  jaundiced  hue.    "  Eighteen  knots  an 
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hour  "  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  plodding 
twelve  or  so,  varied  by  intervals  of  what  one 
passenger  described  as  "  sloshing  round  in 
the  Caribbean  "  while  the  engineer  tinkered 
over  defective  bearings.  "  Specially  con- 
structed for  tropical  seas  "  had  a  still  more 
elusive  foundation  in  truth.  Steam-heating 
apparatus  there  was  in  every  stateroom,  but 
only  a  handful  of  electric  fans  on  the  entire 
ship.  The  boat  may  have  been  palatial  (the 
Spectator's  slender  acquaintance  with  palaces 
does  not  make  him  an  authority  on  that 
point),  but  it  certainly  was  not  built  for 
southern  service. 

B 

Yet  the  discomforts  of  the  voyage  were 
not  without  some  compensation,  for  on  this 
pilgrimage  to  "  the  floure  of  floures  "  of  our 
governmental  institutions  it  was  more  than 
fitting  that  the  Spectator  should  have  a 
chance  to  attend  a  deep-sea  imitation  of 
that  most  fundamental  institution  of  all — the 
old-time  town  meeting.  The  day  before  the 
ship  reached  Colon  a  self-appointed  grievance 
committee  called  the  passengers  together  to 
protest  against  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
steamship  company.  Like  some  of  our  Con- 
gressional committees  of  investigation,  the 
result  was  hardly  commensurate  with  the 
effort.  But  if  the  meeting  relieved  nothing 
but  our  feelings,  it  certainly  furnished  ample 
scope  for  that  and  for  the  exhibition  of  an 
unusually  varied  assortment  of  American 
oratory.  From  the  careful  phrasing  of  the 
practiced  lawyer  to  the  spread-eagleism  of 
an  old-time  Fourth  of  July  oration  the  gamut 
ranged.  Even  the  ancient  sport  of  "  twist- 
ing the  lion's  tail  "  (the  steamer  was  English- 
built),  revived  for  the  occasion,  received  a 
polite  if  ominously  silent  welcome.  Since  the 
Spectator's  return  to  his  home  he  has  learned 
of  so  many  other  and  pleasanter  ways  of 
going  to  the  Canal  Zone  that  he  has  almost 
determined  to  go  again,  just  to  do  the  trip 
properlv. 

m 

Early  the  next  day  we  sighted  the  distant 
and  hazy  coast  line  of  Central  America.  Past 
the  long  line  of  new  breakwater  the  steamer 
went  and  into  Limon  Bay.  To  the  left  lay  the 
twin  cities  of  Colon  and  Cristobal.  The  steamer 
swung  toward  the  shore,  and  the  Spectator 
caught  his  first  close  sight  of  those  screened 
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white-and-green  houses  that  figure  so  exten- 
sively in  all  pictures  of  the  Zone.  Between 
these  buildings  and  the  broad,  hot  level  of 
the  quay,  rows  of  palms,  their  tall  trunks 
whitewashed  after  the  fashion  of  New  Eng- 
land apple  trees,  beckoned  invitingly  with 
cool  green  fronds.  But  time  was  short  and 
the  yellow  passenger  coaches  of  the  Panama 
Railway  were  waiting  to  carry  us  across  the 
Isthmus. 

m 

The  Spectator  stepped  aboard,  and  the 
train  moved  off  towards  Gatun.  To  distort 
a  familiar  phrase,  the  starting  of  the  train  was 
not  an  unmixed  pleasure.  It  gave  the  Spec- 
tator one  kind  of  happiness  by  bringing  him 
nearer  to  his  destination,  and  still  another 
kind  of  happiness  by  taking  him  away  from 
the  ship.  The  Spectator  still  wonders  whether 
the  latter  thought  or  the  poinsettia  flaming 
beside  the  roadway  gave  most  satisfaction  to 
his  soul. 

m 

Past  the  great  printing  plant  of  the  quar- 
termaster department  we  went,  past  the 
lagoon-like  channel  of  the  old  French  canal, 
past  Monkey  Hill  Cemetery  (now  Mount 
Hope)  of  sinister  memory,  and  then  in  the 
distance  the  Spectator  saw  the  long  sea- 
level  approach  to  the  first  flight  of  locks. 
The  track  swung  to  the  right,  and  the  train 
stopped  at  Gatun.  After  the  fashion  of 
spilled  peas,  the  Spectator  and  his  fellow- 
passengers  spread  out  over  the  platform  and 
headed  for  the  locks,  visible  now  as  a  gray 
line  punctuated  by  tall  pillars  of  concrete 
that  stretched  between  the  shores  of  Gatun 
Lake  and  the  distant  drop  in  the  hill  where 
the  sea-level  approach  begins.  Mark  Twain 
somewhere  says  that  when  he  lacked  any 
historical  information  he  always  wrote,  "  The 
details  of  this  event  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  here."  When  it  comes  to 
describing  the  locks,  the  Spectator  feels  a 
similar  overpowering  impulse  to  hide  behind 
the  skirts,  or  perhaps  trousers,  of  the  many 
writers  that  have  come,  seen,  and  written 
before  him.  For  these  locks  are  more  than 
tons  of  concrete  and  iron,  more  even  than  a 
monument  to  the  labors  and  lives  of  our 
mechanics  and  engineers.  They  are  the  gate 
to  that  pathway  of  which  Columbus  dreamed 
and  for  which  Hudson  died.  They  are  the 
answer  of  courage  and  faith  to  doubt  and 
unbelief.  In  them  are  the  blood  and  sinew  of 
a  great  and  hopeful  Nation,  the  fulfillment 


of  ancient  ideals,  and  the  promise  of  a  larger 
growth  to  come.  Though  photography  can 
reproduce  their  massive  walls,  their  deft  yet 
ponderous  jaws  through  which  ships  shall 
enter  and  depart,  the  long  sweep  of  the 
mountainous  dam,  the  level  plane  of  the 
great  lake  now  rising  over  a  dying  jungle  and 
the  beds  of  ancient  rivers,  more  than  this  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  camera  or  of  the 
writer  of  prose,  and  epic  poets  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  Spectator  can  only 
stumble  along  with  his  pen,  as  he  did  with 
his  feet,  over  the  lumber,  the  tracks,  and  the 
infinitely  orderly  disorder  that  clutters  the 
surface  of  all  this  stupendous  activity.  The 
Spectator  came  to  the  locks  with  the  joy- 
ousness  of  new  adventure.  He  left  with 
the  feeling  that  follows  a  service  in  a  great 
cathedral. 

m 

Beyond  Gatun  the  train  plunged  into  the 
jungle.  Great  trees,  their  limbs  festooned 
with  orchids  and  giant  creepers,  lifted  their 
tall  heads  above  the  matted  undergrowth. 
Now  and  then  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake, 
glistening  up  through  tangles  of  dead  branches, 
gave  promise  of  that  not  far  distant  time 
when  the  tracks  over  which  one  passed  would 
become  the  shore  line  of  an  inland  sea.  The 
open  spaces  beside  the  railway,  the  green 
slopes  behind  the  native  houses,  the  occa- 
sional stretches  of  meadow  land,  were  criss- 
crossed and  scarred  with  drainage  ditches, 
the  fire  and  oil  blackened  banks  of  which 
bore  testimony  to  the  incessant  activity  of 
those  sanitary  squads  which,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Colonel  Gorgas,  have  made  the 
Canal  a  human  possibility.  Once,  indeed, 
the  Spectator  caught  a  glimpse  of  these  men 
at  work — two  with  knapsack  sprayers  sprin- 
kling oil  upon  the  waters  troubled  by  the 
activities  of  the  juvenile  anopheles,  two  more 
with  a  long-necked  machine  like  a  giant 
plumber's  torch  searing  the  lush  grass  away 
from  a  trickling  brook. 

B 

The  tree-covered  hills  on  the  right  dropped 
away,  and  spread  out  before  the  Spectator's 
eyes  lay  the  narrow  valley  that  leads  to  the 
Culebra  Cut.  The  Spectator's  train  crossed 
a  high  trestle  over  a  quiet  stream,  the  waters 
of  which  rilled  to  overflowing  the  already 
completed  portion  of  the  Canal  that  traversed 
the  valley  below.  It  was  hard  for  the  Spec- 
tator to  realize  that  this  river  was  the  Cha- 
gres — that  river  which  has  played  so  large  a 
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part  in  the  long  and  unhappy  history  of  the 
Isthmus,  that  river  which,  tamed  by  the  gen- 
ius of  our  engineers,  is  to  contribute  so  large 
a  share  to  the  success  of  the  great  Canal. 
Without  the  flood  waters  of  the  Chagres  the 
locks  at  Gatun,  at  Miraflores,  and  Pedro 
Miguel  would  be  as  useless  for  purposes  of 
navigation  as  the  dry  pavement  of  a  city 
street.  Surely  if  there  was  ever  a  blessing 
in  complete  disguise  it  is  the  Chagres  River. 

B 

The  Spectator's  train  now  backed  down 
an  incline  and  crossed  the  temporary  dike 
built  to  keep  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  out 
of  the  Culebra  Cut  until  the  completion  of 
the  required  excavation  "  in  the  dry."  Once 
across  the  prism  of  the  Canal,  the  Spectator's 
train  took  up  its  interrupted  journey  towards 
Culebra,  the  deepest  point  in  that  great  eight- 
mile  man-made  slash  through  the  continental 
divide  which  the  Spectator's  skeptical  friend 
had  likened  to  a  hole  in  a  doughnut. 

a 

Some  four  miles  the  train  climbed  up 
through  the  hills  and  then  stopped  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  edge  of  a  plateau.  As  the 
Spectator  climbed  down  the  steps  of  the  car 
a  black  woman,  holding  on  her  head  a  tray  of 
bananas,  came  forward.  The  Spectator  hesi- 
tated. There  was  of  course  a  great  deal  to 
be  seen  and  only  a  limited  time  at  the  Spec- 
tator's disposal.  But  there  was  an  equally 
large  hole,  the  Spectator  felt  sure,  in  his  own 
midst  worthy  of  as  instant  attention.  So  the 
Spectator  stooped,  took  a  banana  in  either 
hand,  and  then  turned  to  follow  his  fellow- 
tourists  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  the  Spectator  could 
decide  where  the  work  of  nature  ended  and 
the  work  of  man  began.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  the  apparently  diminutive  ma- 
chines gnawing  away  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  canyon  below  could  have  eaten  so  far 
into  the  heart  of  the  hills.  The  locks  at 
Gatun  gave  the  Spectator  some  little  glimpse 
of  that  skill  and  genius  for  detail  which  have 
brought  success  to  Colonel  Goethals  and 
his  devoted  army.  But  it  remained  for  the 
Culebra  Cut  to  convince  him  finally  of  the 
colossal  patience  required  to  make  that  skill 


and  genius  effective.  The  Culebra  Cut  is 
more  than  evidence  of  heroic  human  en- 
deavor. It  belongs  by  rights  in  the  cata- 
logue of  geological  events. 

B 

The  Spectator  arrived  at  Panama  just  at 
the  termination  of  a  sudden  rain-storm  which 
had  come  apparently  from  out  of  a  clear  sky 
as  the  train  pulled  away  from  Culebra. 
Dusty,  tired,  and  hungry  the  Spectator  was, 
but  happy.  A  short  ride  behind  a  horse 
several  sizes  too  small  for  the  carriage  he 
drew  carried  the  Spectator  to  the  Govern- 
ment hotel  at  Tivoli.  After  the  ship  from 
which  the  Spectator  had  so  recently  escaped, 
the  clean  hotel,  the  white-suited  attendants, 
the  crisp  table  linen  of  this  hospitable  institu- 
tion seemed  like  unto  a  foretaste  of  heaven 
itself.  As  the  Spectator  was  dressing  for 
dinner  he  kept  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
contrast  between  a  certain  ship  (the  product 
of  private  initiative)  and  this  Tivoli  hotel,  the 
creation  of  democracy  ;  the  democracy  (and 
politics)  being  conveniently  situated  across 
many  leagues  of  open  sea.  The  contrast  was 
too  strong  and  too  convincing  to  be  resisted. 
As  the  cool  clear  water  from  his  shower-bath 
splashed  over  him  the  Spectator  cast  the  last 
of  his  scruples  aside,  and  changed,  without  a 
single  protest  from  his  political  conscience, 
into  a  rabid  Socialist. 

B 

The  events  that  have  happened  along  the 
line  of  the  Canal  in  the  few  brief  months 
since  the  Spectator's  return  from  the  Isthmus 
make  him  feel  as  though  his  recollections 
dealt  with  ancient  history.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
now  touches  the  locks  at  Miraflores,  the 
Culebra  Cut  has  been  excavated  to  its  final 
level  and  within  the  next  few  days  will  be 
flooded  with  water  from  the  Chagres  River. 
Yesterday  the  Spectator's  morning  paper 
brought  the  news  that  a  tug  had  been  passed 
through  the  Gatun  locks  from  the  Atlantic 
up  into  the  great  lake.  The  Spectator  is 
glad  that  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Isthmus, 
brief  though  it  was,  was  made  while  the 
work  was  near  its  height.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience and  inspiration  which  he  will  not 
soon  forget. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


A  MODERN  SAINT1 

The  names  of  Florence  Nightingale  and 
Octavia  Hill  should  be  forever  memorable 
among  those  of  the  noblest  women  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  among  the  admirers 
of  Florence  Nightingale  many  will  be  likely 
to  ask,  Who  was  Octavia  Hill  ?  Naturally 
so,  for  the  one  served  on  an  international 
stage  before  an  applauding  world,  the  other 
in  a  parochial  sphere  among  the  lowliest  of 
the  London  poor.  Which  of  this  pair  of 
servants  to  hapless  sufferers  achieved  the 
greater  good — she  who  mothered  the  victims 
of  war,  or  she  who  ministered  to  the  victims  of 
an  economic  system — it  were  invidious  to  ask. 
Both  initiated  movements  of  epochal  influence 
for  ever-widening  philanthropy. 

This  volume  of  letters  strikingly  enacts  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  that  grows  into 
a  branching  tree.  It  introduces  us  to  a  girl 
of  thirteen,  enthusiastic,  studious,  resourceful, 
and  deeply  stirred  by  the  gospel  of  humanity 
in  the  Christian  Socialism  of  Frederick  Deni- 
son  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley,  whose 
disciple  she  at  once  became.  For  the  benefit 
of  ragged  and  forlorn  children  a  workroom 
for  making  a  new  kind  of  toy  had  been 
opened,  and  Octavia  was  installed  as  its  man- 
ager— a  post  requiring  both  the  keen  and 
level  head  for  business  and  the  kind  strictness 
in  discipline  which  she  displayed  all  her  life. 
Here,  when  Florence  Nightingale  returned  in 
broken  health  from  the  hospitals  of  the 
Crimean  War,  Octavia  Hill  was  serving 
her  apprenticeship  to  her  life-work,  mother- 
ing with  sympathetic  patience  many  girls 
older  than  herself,  training  them  to  good  habits, 
and  ruling  them  by  love  while  insistent  on 
every  detail  of  good  workmanship.  "  Among 
other  things,  she  learned  to  scrub  the  floor 
in  order  to  teach  the  children  to  keep  the 
workroom  clean."  In  the  midst  of  it  all  she 
wrote,  "  It  is  on  loving,  infinitely  more  than 
on  being  loved,  that  happiness  depends." 

She  herself  was  a  workingwoman,  earning 
her  living  by  drawing  and  painting.  Her 
work  brought  her  employment  from  Ruskin, 
and  with  it  the  kindly  training  in  art  out  of 
which  grew  intimate  friendship.  Its  memorial 
is  in  their  letters,  illuminating  the  character 
of  each.  Its  great  result  was  the  effective 
foundation  which  Ruskin  furnished  for  the 
work  on  which  her  heart  was  set — the  decent 

1  Life  of  Octavia  Hill  as  Told  in  Her  Letters  Edited 
by  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $5,  net. 


and  wholesome  housing  of  the  very  poor. 
When  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  she  had 
already  begun  it  on  her  own  resources  by  the 
conversion  into  convenient  rooms  of  stables 
contiguous  to  her  home.  She  herself,  with 
her  bosom  friend,  Miss  (Jons,  "  whitewashed 
and  painted  the  rooms,  and  even  glazed  the 
windows."  Three  years  later  Ruskin  pur- 
chased the  property  for  her  use  ;  the  next 
year,  three  houses  full  of  tenants  ;  the  next 
year,  six  more,  "  inhabited  by  a  desperate  and 
forlorn  set  of  people,  wild,  dirty,  violent, 
ignorant  as  ever  I  have  seen."  Wonderful 
were  the  resulting  transformations  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  physical  conditions  of  the 
three  thousand  tenants  whom  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  she  had  in  charge.  Publicity  she 
shunned  and  advertising  she  abhorred,  but 
such  work  could  not  be  hid.  Means  for  it 
flowed  in,  and  she  had  trained  to  it  fellow- 
workers.  New  owners  of  slum  property 
solicited  her  to  take  its  management — one 
hundred  and  twenty  houses  in  the  next 
decade. 

Six  years  later  Miss  Hill  finally  assumed, 
by  request  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers, the  management  of  over  two  hundred 
houses,  their  property  in  South  London. 
Under  her  vigilant  superintendence  the  picked 
corps  of  social  workers  she  had  imbued  with 
her  spirit  and  her  methods  splendidly  dem- 
onstrated what  pure  voluntaryism,  unin- 
corporated but  thoroughly  organized,  can 
accomplish  under  the  influence  of  a  dominat- 
ing personality.  "  All  depends,"  she  wrote, 
"  on  spiritual  and  personal  power." 

As  her  work  grew  its  influence  spread  far 
and  wide.  In  1875  five  papers  contributed 
by  her  to  an  English  magazine  were  pub- 
lished by  an  American  friend,  and  subse- 
quently in  England,  under  the  title  "  Homes 
of  the  London  Poor."  Translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Princess  Alice,  it  led  to  the  forma- 
tion in  Berlin  of  the  Octavia  Hill  Verein. 
Russian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  American 
women  were  drawn  to  her.  and  some  housing 
work  was  begun  in  Paris. 

From  her  beginning  of  such  work  she  was 
also  a  path-breaker  in  another  which  she 
regarded  as  almost  equally  important,  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  in  the  city  for 
health  and  recreation.  Its  success  in  her 
own  country  led  to  its  imitation  in  the  small 
parks  and  recreation  grounds  which  have 
sprung  up  in  American  cities. 

Her  letters,  while  they  describe  her  work, 
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its  principles,  its  struggles,  its  progress,  and 
its  satisfactions,  unconsciously  delineate  her 
character — God-conscious  in  the  most  practi- 
cal concerns,  sensitively  sympathetic  with 
human  needs,  sagacious  and  resourceful  in 
their  supply,  enthusiastic  and  patient  in  the 
humblest  service  to  the  lowliest.  Such  a 
character  naturally  drew  to  it  the  reverence 
and  affection  both  of  churchmen  and  states- 
men, of  men  of  affairs  and  men  of  letters,  of 
royalty  and  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  These 
bowed  to  the  scepter  of  sisterly  sympathy 
with  which  she  schooled  them  to  cleanliness 
and  order,  care  of  their  tenements,  and  punc- 
tuality in  paying  their  dues.  "  Monday," 
she  wrote,  "  I  collected  rents  and  had  such 
happy  talks  with  the  people."  Rent-collect- 
ing was  the  least  welcome  part  of  her  work, 
since  it  seemed  to  those  who  regarded  the 
housing  of  the  poor  as  a  merely  commercial 
problem  to  put  her  on  their  level.  To  her  it 
was  a  duty  of  the  wise  love  which  shuns 
pauperizing  the  poor  by  impoverishing  their 
self-reliance  and  self-respect.  It  was  not 
mere  charity  that  engaged  her,  but  social 
justice,  educational  and  morally  constructive, 
giving  and  receiving  in  reciprocity.  In  the 
words  of  Canon  Barnett,  the  founder  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  "  She  brought  the  force  of 
religion  into  the  cause  of  wisdom,  and  gave 
emotion  to  justice.''  This  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  Christian  Socialism  in  its  effort  to 
lay  the  spiritual  foundations  of  that  socialized 
commonwealth  whose  wisest  prophets  con- 
fess that  modern  society  is  not  yet  morally 
competent  to  set  it  up. 

Carlyle  wrote  of  her  to  Ruskin  :  "  I  never 
heard  of  another  like  this  one."  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  her  associate  for  five  years  in  the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  wrote  :  "I  acquired 


for  her  a  feeling  of  deep  reverence  and  regard. 
She  was  a  great  woman.  To  me  she  was  a 
pillar  of  strength."  Princess  Louise  put  this 
inscription  on  her  funeral  wreath  last  year : 
"  In  deepest  admiration  and  esteem  for  one 
who  devoted  her  whole  life  and  energy  to 
the  advancement  and  welfare  of  her  fellow- 
countrymen."  Her  portraits  from  youth  to 
age  are  expressive  of  an  attractive  and  noble 
personality. 

In  her  admirable  blending  of  ideality 
with  practicality,  humility  with  efficiency, 
prayer  and  labor,  earthly  knowledge  and 
heavenly  wisdom,  Octavia  Hill  seems  a  con- 
summate type  of  the  modern  saint.  She  had 
taken  no  vow  of  poverty,  but  she  prized 
it.  "  Somehow  personal  poverty,"  she 
wrote.  "  is  a  help  to  me.  It  keeps  me  more 
simple  and  energetic,  and  somehow  low  and 
humble  and  hardy,  in  the  midst  of  a  some- 
what intoxicating  power." 

This  volume,  edited  by  her  brother-in-law, 
Maurice's  son.  cannot  be  too  warmly  com- 
mended to  the  many  whom  the  spirit  that 
inspired  her  is  now  drawing  to  serve  at  God's 
altars  of  human  need.  She  has  left  them  a 
rich  legacy  in  the  influence  that  will  ever 
radiate  from  the  story  of  her  life,  bequeathing 
with  it  this  parting  counsel  :  "  When  I  am 
gone  I  hope  my  friends  will  not  try  to  carry 
out  any  special  system  ;  ...  it  is  the  spirit, 
not  the  dead  form,  that  should  be  per- 
petuated. .  .  .  What  we  care  most  to  leave 
them  is  not  any  tangible  thing,  however 
great,  not  any  memory,  however  good,  but 
the  quick  eye  to  see,  the  true  soul  to  meas- 
ure, the  large  hope  to  grasp  the  mighty  issues 
of  the  new  and  better  days  to  come — greater 
ideals,  greater  hope,  and  patience  to  realize 
both." 


African  Camp  Fires.  By  Stewart  Edward  White. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Certainly  a  book  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  African  Game  Trails "  is 
Stewart  Edward  White's  "  African  Camp  Fires." 
Here  also  we  are  instructed  as  to  East  Africa. 
Mr.  White  tells  us  about  the  Shimba  Hills,  Nai- 
robi, Kapiti,  the  Tasavo  River,  and  Masailand. 
In  another  edition  wre  want  to  see  a  map  of  all 
these  places.  It  should  have  been  published  in 
this.  Like  its  predecessors,  Mr.  White's  latest 
book  will  interest  the  man  who  is  not  a  hunter  of 
big  game  as  well  as  the  man  who  is.  Who  would 
be  insensible  to  the  appeal  to  human  interest 
contained  in  the  first  chapter — the  one  on  Mar- 
seilles?   No  traveler  who  may  have  seen  but 


just  a  touch  of  Oriental  life  could  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  descriptions  of  Port  Said  which  follow. 
Then  come  Suez  and  Aden,  and  so  on  down 
the  coast  and  into  the  forests  of  Africa.  No 
matter  how  strange  the  sights,  we  always  find 
that  the  author  has  an  interest,  too,  in  the  every- 
day things.  We  also  find  a  vitally  sharp  outline 
in  his  own  mind  which  he  communicates  to 
ours  by  terse  and  yet  atmospheric  phrase. 

Along  France's  River  of  Romance,  the  Loire. 

By  Dousrald  Goldring.  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $2.75. 

Along  Germany's  River  of  Romance,  the 
Moselle.  By  Charles  Tower.  McBride,  Nast  &  Co., 
New  York.  $2.75. 

Two  books  have  just  appeared  concerning  two 
interesting  rivers,  the  Loire  and  the  Moselle. 
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The  first  is  not  only  the  longest  stream  in 
France,  but  seems  more  than  any  other 
"  France's  river  of  romance,"  as  the  title  has 
it.  The  second  is  not  more  than  any  other 
"  Germany's  river  of  romance  ;"  one  would  think 
first  of  the  Rhine.  However,  the  Moselle  does 
retain  a  certain  charm  now  lost  to  the  Rhine 
by  much  tourist  and  commercial  traffic.  Mr. 
Tower's  volume  gives  to  us  glimpses  of  Treves, 
Berncasttl,  and  other  interesting  places  on  the 
river  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other  descrip- 
tion. Much  more  material  was  of  course  at  the 
disposition  of  the  describer  of  the  Loire  Valley. 
One  has  but  to  recall  the  phrase,  "  the  chateau 
country,"  in  order  to  realize  this.  Both  descrip- 
tions are  worth  reading  and  both  have  been 
reinforced  by  some  particularly  good  illustraton. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace.   By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

The  Outlook's  readers  will  remember  Senator 
Lodge's  articles  in  The  Outlook,  which  are  now 
presented  in  an  attractive  book.  They  are 
assuredly  worthy  of  preservation  in  permanent 
form.  Senator  Lodge  never  wrote  more  acutely 
or  with  a  more  definite  conception  of  American 
history.  The  book  has  timely  relation  to  the 
celebration  of  the  century  of  peace  between 
English-speaking  countries,  and,  if  it  points 
out  forcefully  the  danger  points  which  have 
arisen,  the  cause  for  congratulation  is  all  the 
stronger  in  that  those  danger  points  were  passed 
peacefully. 

Out  of  the  Dark.    By  Helen  Keller.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1. 

Readers  of  Miss  Keller's  article  in  The  Outlook 
of  September  27  will  feel  a  special  interest  in 
this  little  volume.  No  one  knows  more  about 
"the  dark"  than  Miss  Keller.  She  has  learned 
to  teach  ;  here  she  discusses  the  meaning  of  the 
outer  world  to  those  shut  out  by  sense-defect ; 
she  tells  how  they  should  be  helped ;  she  shows 
how  their  perceptions  can  be  developed  ;  and 
she  discusses  also  large  social  questions  from 
the  view-point  of  one  who  has  the  sympathy  to 
feel  and  hope  for  others. 

Beyond  the  Frontier.  By  George  Bird  Grin- 
nell.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50,  net. 
No  one  knows  Indian  and  far  Western  life  better 
than  Mr.  Grinnell.  He  has  been  familiar  with 
that  life  since  the  wild  frontier  days.  This 
volume  contains  stories  and  sketches  of  Indian 
fighting,  of  traders  and  trappers,  and  of  the 
adventures  of  pioneers.  They  are  capitally 
told.  The  book  has  both  entertaining  quality 
and  value  as  a  record  of  a  condition  intensely 
interesting  and  now  passed  away. 

Circe's  Daughter.  By  Priscilla  Craven.  Duffield 
&  Co.,  Xew  York.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  realistic  study  in  fiction  of  certain 
problems  of  modern  society ;  and  though  it 
offers  no  great  surprise  in  plot  or  character- 
drawing,  it  yet  has  its  claim  on  the  reader  of 


contemporary  fiction  in  transcribing  skillfully 
an  important  phase  of  modern  life.  The  ar  t  of 
the  day  which  interprets  its  life  belongs  to  us; 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  our  own  reflection.  On  first 
thought  it  would  seem  as  if  much  of  the  heart- 
ache and  trouble  involved  in  the  development 
of  this  story  were  useless  ;  for  at  the  end  the 
two  principal  characters  are  just  where'  it  is 
plain  to  the  reader  they  ought  to  have  been  at 
the  beginning;  but,  if  youth  knew  the  secret  of 
regulating  existence  and  maintaining  its  moral 
equilibrium  on  the  stormy  sea  of  trouble  that 
we  call  life,  many  problems  would  vanish  ;  but 
so  too  would  much  of  the  color,  romance,  and 
adventure  of  existence. 

Way  Home  (The).     By  Basil  King.  Harper 

&  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.35. 
The  author  of  "  The  Inner  Shrine  "  has  set  him- 
self a  serious  problem  in  his  new  story ;  it  is  to 
trace  the  effect  in  the  career  and  love  of  a  fine 
young  American  caused  by  his  revulsion  from 
idealism  to  materialism.  Hard  treatment  by 
church  people  of  his  father,  rector  of  a  once  fash- 
ionable but  now  failing  New  York  church, disillu- 
sionizes the  young  man,  so  that  he  thinks  the 
whole  world  is  a  mere  fight  in  which  a  man  must 
put  himself  and  his  success  above  all  things. 
His  love  for  a  girl  who  recognizes  his  wrong 
view  but  marries  him  in  spite  of  her  distrust  of 
the  future,  and  his  later  passion  for  another  girl, 
put  his  nature  to  a  severe  test.  There  is  thought 
in  the  conception  of  the  story  and  care  in  its 
writing,  but  it  lacks  vivacity  and  dramatic  effect- 
iveness. 

Business  of  Life  (The).  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.30. 
Like  other  recent  examples  of  the  Chambers 
novel,  which  has  come  to  have,  a  recognized 
trade  standard  or  mold,  this  begins  agreeably 
enough,  but  one  soon  tires  of  the  long-drawn- 
out  flirting  and  dialogue-fencing  of  the  '•swell" 
men  and  the  "  wonderful  "  women,  so  that  when 
the  plot-climax  comes  one  has  ceased  to  care 
about  the  people  whose  social  agonies  and  per- 
sonal involvements  are  described.  The  young 
girl  who  is  a  professional  expert  in  antiques  is 
wholesome  and  womanly,  but  she  is  lost  in  the 
fashionable  crowd. 

Works  of  Gilbert  Parker  (The).  Vols.  XVII 
andXVUI.  (Imperial  Edition.)  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

With  these  two  volumes,  which  include 
"  Embers,"  "  A  Lover's  Diary,"  and  "  The 
Judgment  House,"  the  Imperial  Edition  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker's  works,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
more  than  once  with  special  interest  and  high 
commendation,  is  brought  to  a  close.  We  need 
not  point  out  the  importance  of  "  The  Judgment 
House  "  among  Sir  Gilbert's  works,  as  we  have 
quite  lately  reviewed  it  in  The  Outlook.  It 
may  be  noted  that  "  Embers  "  contains  the  first 
complete  collection  of  verse  by  this  author 
which  has  ever  been  published  ;  and  as  he  is  so 
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much  better  known  as  a  novelist  than  as  a  poet 
it  is  right  to  recognize  the  value  of  his  work  in 
this  direction,  which  includes  both  narrative 
and  lyric  verse  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
although  not  perhaps  ot  a  rank  to  place  it  with 
the  strongest  contemporary  poetry. 

History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of 
Costa  Rica.  By  Ricardo  Fernandez  (iuardia. 
The  Thomas  V.  Crowell  Company.  New  York.  $3. 

The  translation  of  Senor  Guardia's  "  Discovery 
and  Conquest  of  Costa  Rica"  seems  to  have 
been  well  done,  and  the  book  appears  at  a  time 
when  interest  is  being  directed  towards  Central 
America  as  never  before.  While  the  work  does 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  present-day 
Costa  Rica,  it  does  give  a  different  view  of  the 
early  days  of  Spanish  conquest  from  that  gener- 
ally entertained.  The  volume's  chief  value,  so  it 
seems  to  us,  lies  in  what  it  tells  of  the  conquis- 
tadores.  As  the  translator  says,  we  of  North 
America  get  our  conception  of  those  conquering 
Spaniards  from  works  like  Kingsley's  "West- 
ward Ho  "  and  the  tales  of  other  English 
romancers,  "  which  glorify  such  pirates  as 
Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Hawkins,  and  picture  the 
work  of  the  conquistadores  as  wholly  one  of 
blood,  rapine,  and  destruction."'  The  conquis- 
tadores had  their  patent  faults,  but  they  are  not 
as  black  as  they  have  been  painted. 

Handbook  of  Modern  French  Sculpture  (A). 

By  D.  Cady  Eaton,  B.A.,  M.A.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.  $2. 

Professor  Eaton,  of  Yale,  who  has  already 
instructed  us  concerning  French  painting,  now 
publishes  a  similar  handbook  on  French  sculp- 
ture. It  deserves  the  notice  of  every  one  inter- 
ested in  that  branch  of  art.  It  furnishes  brief 
biographies  of  French  sculptors,  and  it  gives 
compact,  illuminating,  and  not  too  critical  criti- 
cisms of  their  masterpieces.  There  are  nearly 
two  hundred  illustrations,  and  they  have  been 
well  chosen. 

Harper's  Aircraft    Book.     By   A.   H.  Yerrill. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  51. 
This  book,  intended  for  boys  of  some  construct- 
ive ability,  tells  with  many  pictures  and  dia- 
grams how  to  make  models  and  gliders,  why 
aeroplanes  fly,  and  practically  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  technical  work  on  air-craft  of  all 
sizes. 

Message  of  Greek  Art  (The).  By  H.  H.  Powers, 
Ph.D.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  >2. 

In  connection  with  the  announcement  of  a 
recent  lecture  on  "  The  Age  of  Pericles "  an 
uneducated  person  inquired,  "  What  are  peri- 
cies  ?"  His  ignorance  might  be  dispelled  by  such 
a  volume  as  Dr.  Powers's  "  Message  of  Greek 
Art,''  though  its  instruction  as  to  Greek  culture 
is  not  always  as  elemental  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. To  those  a  little  familiar  with  Greek 
conditions^  however,  the  book  is  an  inspiration. 
It  is  also  a  comfort  to  those  who  may  have  out- 
grown the  usual  conclusions  concerning  Greek 
architecture  and  sculpture,  for  its  criticism  is 


fresh  and  individual.  It  is  set  forth  in  occa- 
sionally very  vivacious  phrase,  and  causes  us 
more  than  ever  to  realize  the  vitality  of  Greek- 
art.  Both  historically  and  critically  the  volume 
is  worth  reading. 

Belief  in  Personal  Immortality  (The).     By  E. 

S.  P.  Haynes.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
#1.25. 

This  volume  briefly  recounts  the  history  of  the 
belief  in  immortality,  examines  briefly  the  bear- 
ing of  modern  philosophy  and  modern  science 
upon  that  belief,  considers  briefly  psychic  re- 
search and  Spiritualism,  and  comes  to  a  some- 
what inconclusive  conclusion.  The  book  will 
probably  offend  the  religious  susceptibilities  of 
some  readers.  Its  interpretations  of  fact  seem 
to  us  at  times  incorrect ;  but  it  presents  emphat- 
ically the  sort  of  questions  about  immortality 
that  are  characteristic  of  this  day,  and  in  doing 
so  is  likely  to  set  the  reader  to  thinking  for 
himself. 

Comrades  from  Other  Lands.    By  Leila  Allen 

Dimoc.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  25c. 

This  little  volume  is  part  of  the  junior  course 
of  the  Home  Mission  Study  Books,  written 
from  an  interdenominational  standpoint.  It  tells 
in  simple  language  for  children  about  the  life 
and  toil  of  child  workers  in  coal  mines,  on 
farms,  in  construction  camps,  in  canneries, 
and  elsewhere.  Thus  it  carries  on  the  treat- 
ment of  "Child  Labor  for  Child  Laborers,"  of 
which  we  spoke  in  a  paragraph  under  that  title 
last  week.  A  supplement  to  the  book  gives 
many  references  to  reading  on  the  subject 
for  reference  in  connection  with  the  separate 
chapters. 

Greek  Imperialism.    By  William  Scott  Fergu- 
son.   Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $2. 

In  Professor  Ferguson's  "  Greek  Imperialism  " 
we  learn  of  imperialism  as  effected  by  Athens. 
Sparta,  by  the  empires  of  Alexander,  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Seleucids,  and  the  Antigonids. 
How  could  a  city-state  become  imperial?  How 
could  it  combine  with  others  ?  By  a  change  of 
internal  constitution  ?  Yes,  taught  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Yet  the  thing  to  be  accomplished 
was  not  a  change  of  internal  texture  so  much  as 
a  change  of  outside  walls.  This  was  difficult, 
and  hence  the  federation  of  the  city-states  was 
still  being  perfected  two  hundred  years  after 
the  age  of  Pericles,  in  whose  age  the  city-state 
had  apparently  reached  its  utmost  efficiency. 
The  volume  should  prove  deeply  interesting  and 
helpful  to  students  of  Greek  history.  While  the 
author's  style  is  not  as  lively  as  might  be  wished 
to  interest  young  readers,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  his  book  was  prepared  for  such 
readers.  For  those  who  are  older  the  book 
should  make,  as  it  doubtless  will,  a  distinct  im- 
pression, for  it  groups  the  facts  of  Greek  history 
so  as  to  make  that  history  more  meaningful  in 
its  relation  to  world  history  in  general. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


GOOD  WORK  ! 

The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  is  completing  a  two 
and  a  quarter  million  dollar  grade  elimination 
improvement  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  work  indicates  that  the  efforts  to 
safeguard  employees,  at  one  time  about  seven 
hundred,  and  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  have  accomplished  the 
hoped-for  results. 

The  most  serious  personal  injury  which  oc- 
curred during  the  three  and  a  half  years  of 
construction  was  the  mangling  of  a  hand  in  the 
gearing  of  a  Lidgerwood  unloader. 

A  seventy-ton  steam  shovel  excavated  in 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  months'  actual  working 
time  sor»>p  seven  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards 
of  mater/«.i  for  roadway  and  yards.  Lost  time 
due  to  breakdown  of  the  shovel  was  thirty-two 
hours,  or  about  one  hour  a  month.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  no  machine  could  show  such  efficiency 
under  trying  conditions  without  a  capable  crew. 
Records  of  delays  in  the  work  show  no  time 
lost  by  the  shovel  due  to  the  absence  or  failure 
of  her  crew. 

In  these  days,  when  the  critics  of  railway 
management  are  ready  to  emphasize  railway 
deficiencies  through  every  medium,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  facts  like  the  above  in  the 
New  York  Central  grade  elimination  work  in 
Cleveland. 

MAKING  HOUSES  IN  MOLDS 

The  idea  of  pouring  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  a  concrete  house  at  a  single  operation 
is  a  matter  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
Edison  and  others.  Recently,  says  "  Cassier's 
Monthly,"  a  couple  of  engineers  experimented 
in  the  United  States  along  this  line,  but,  because 
of  lack  of  encouragement,  transferred  their 
activities  to  Europe,  where  they  have  appar- 
ently been  meeting  with  success.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  houses  are  said  to  be  now  in  process 
of  construction  at  Salindre,  in  the  south  of 
France.  From  figures  given  in  "  Concrete- 
Cement  Age  "  for  May,  1913,  it  seems  that  these 
houses  are  being  built  under  contract  for  $1,088 
each,  or  about  twenty  per  cent  less  than  a  simi- 
lar house  of  stone  or  brick.  The  window  and 
door  frames  and  the  slabs  for  roof  and  floors 
are  cast  in  advance,  as  are  also  any  steps. 
These  elements  are  placed  in  position  at  the 
time  the  molds  for  the  walls  are  set  up.  By  this 
procedure  the  necessity  for  shoring  or  centering 
is  eliminated.  The  molds  for  the  walls  are  of 
cast-iron.  The  various  sections  corresponding 
to  the  inner  and  the  outer  walls  are  held  in  fixed 
position  by  means  of  taper  bolts.  These  bolts 
also  serve  to  hold  the  reinforcement  in  position. 
When  the  molds  are  taken  off  there  remains  but 
ten  per  cent  of  the  structure  to  be  completed. 


The  concrete  must  flow  with  more  than  ordinary 
ease.  In  order  to  secure  the  desired  fluidity,  a 
certain  percentage  of  clay  is  dissolved  in  the 
water  used  for  the  concrete,  the  precise  amount 
being  determined  by  a  hydrometer. 

MOUNTAIN  SHIP-BUILDERS 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Swiss  engine-builders 
at  Winterthur,  the  editor  of  "Power"  found 
that  they  had  abandoned  the  making  of  the 
steam  turbine  and  have  pinned  their  faith,  so 
far  as  power-producing  apparatus  is  concerned, 
to  the  Diesel  engine.  They  have,  he  writes  in 
his  journal,  brought  to  its  development  all  the 
skill  and  experience  in  design  and  workmanship 
which  gave  this  shop  in  the  Swiss  mountains  a 
world's  record  with  its  steam  engines,  and  have 
perfected  a  reversing  gear  with  which  the  engine 
is  handled  as  positively  and  easily  as  a  steam 
engine. 

One  of  the  successful  boats  fitted  with  Sulzer- 
Diesel  engines  is  the  Monte  Penedo,  of  the 
Hamburg-South  American  Line,  which  has 
made  a  successful  voyage  from  Hamburg  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  back,  and  has  lately  arrived 
in  New  York  from  another  South  American 
port.  She  is  a  6,000-ton  freighter  and  makes 
about  ten  knots  with  two  2-cycle  single-acting 
engines  of  850  horse-power  each. 

The  editor  of  "  Power  "  saw  upon  the  floor 
two  Diesel  engines  for  United  States  torpedo- 
boats.  It  was  somewhat  surprising,  he  com- 
ments, to  see,  way  up  there  in  the  mountains, 
miles  from  any  water  which  it  would  navigate, 
a  two-hundred-foot  steamer  on  the  ways.  These 
boats  are  built  in  considerable  numbers,  fitted 
with  engines  and  boilers  and  everything  but  the 
woodwork,  and  sent  to  the  Swiss  lakes. 

FOREST  NOTES 

Two  million  trees  will  be  planted  in  the 
National  forests  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  southern 
Idaho  during  1914. 

Switzerland  has  four  co-operative  associa- 
tions for  the  growing  and  marketing  of  forest 
products. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  using 
gasoline  railway  speeders  for  lire-protection 
purposes.  They  follow  up  trains  on  steep 
grades  where  sparks  thrown  out  by  forced 
draft  are  likely  to  start  fires  along  the  right  of 
way.  • 

Forest  officers  have  found  that  high-power 
telescopes  are  not  always  satisfactory  in  the 
fire-lookout  work.  In  some  localities  heat  vibra- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  are  so  magnified  by  the 
glass  that  clearer  vision  can  be  had  with  the 
unaided  eye. 

Elk  have  been  found  in  the  Uinta  National 
Forest,  Utah,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
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Since  they  are  not  from  shipments  from  the 
Jackson  Hole  country  to  neighboring  forests, 
the  State  and  Federal  officials  are  gratified  at 
this  apparent  increase  in  big  game  as  the  result 
of  protection. 

FOES  IN  THE  AIR 

In  war-time,  if  a  body  of  troops  does  not 
carry  its  national  flag  it  may  be  fired  upon  by 
friend  as  well  as  foe.  How  about  air  war  ma- 
chines? The  "  Scientific  American  "  thus  dis- 
cusses the  questions  involved  : 

In  time  of  war  it  would  surely  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  nationality  of  an  aeroplane  flying 
at  a  great  altitude.  It  is  conceivable  that 
friendly  aircraft  might  be  bombarded  and  hos- 
tile machines  allowed  to  escape.  The  sky  is 
usually  so  luminous  that  a  flying-machine  ap- 
pears silhouetted  against  it.  Hence  the  device, 
used  in  the  Balkans,  of  painting  the  outer  ends 
of  Greek  biplane  wings  and  the  vertical  rudder 
with  the  national  colors,  blue  and  white,  was 
not  very  successful.  Whatever  identifying 
marks  a  machine  may  carry  must  be  large. 
Flags  flown  horizontally  might  answer,  but 
even  these,  at  great  altitudes,  must  appear 
merely  as  appendages.  Besides,  if  they  are  not 
to  impede  the  machine,  they  must  be  very  light. 
At  great  altitudes  the  nationality  of  an  aeroplane 
might  be  recognized,  not  by  the  colors  of  its 
flag,  but  by  its  distinctive  design.  In  Morocco 
and  in  the  Balkans  the  problem  of  distinguish- 
ing friend  from  foe  in  the  air  did  not  arise  sim- 
ply because  in  both  campaigns  the  use  of  air- 
craft was  rather  one-sided.  The  doubt  whether 
a  machine  is  a  Iriend  or  not  may  cause  the 
forces  on  the  ground  to  lose  the  few  fleeting 
moments  during  which  they  have  a  chance  of 
bringing  down  an  air  scout.  Moreover,  there 
are  at  present  too  many  types.  The  same  serv- 
ice types  are  to  be  found  in  several  armies. 
Hence  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  recognize  the  nationality  of  a  flying-machine 
from  its  build,  as  sailors  recognize  a  ship  by  the 
cut  of  her  jib.  It  is  far  easier  to  identify  air- 
ships, chiefly  because  of  their  size.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  a  German  Zeppelin  for 
any  other  type  of  craft. 

A  RAILWAY  IN  ICELAND 

At  present  methods  of  travel  in  Iceland  are 
of  the  most  primitive  description  ;  a  few  car- 
riage roads  exist  in  the  south,  with  bridges  over 
the  rivers,  but  generally  throughout  the  island 
journeys  are  made  on  horseback,  over  bridle- 
paths or  no  paths  at  all,  and  streams  have  to  be 
forded.  A  few  years  ago  the  Althing  (National 
Assembly)  voted  funds  for  surveying  the  route 
of  a  railway  from  the  capital,  Reykjavik,  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  a  comparatively  popu- 
lous and  thriving  region,  and  one  much  fre- 
quented by  tourists.  Plans  are  now  complete 
for  this  line,  which  will  run  from  the  capital 
over  the  Thingvalla  plain  to  the  Olfusa  bridge, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty-eight  miles.    The  esti- 


mated cost  of  construction  is  $1,000,000.  Ulti- 
mately it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  line  to 
Thorsjaa,  with  two  branches  from  that  point, 
one  leading  to  the  geysers  and  the  other  to 
Oerbak.  The  railway  project  has  led  to  ambi- 
tious plans  of  drainage  and  irrigation  along  the 
proposed  route,  opening  up  extensive  pasture 
lands  and  enlarging  the  already  important  dairy 
industry  of  the  country.  To  the  tourist  the 
railway  will  offer  an  agreeable  substitute  for  the 
present  tedious  journey  by  pony  to  the  geysers, 
Mount  Hecla,  and  other  points  of  interest— 
Scientific  American. 

GOAL  THROUGH  PIPE  LINES 

The  method  of  transporting  coal  by  water 
pressure  through  a  pipe  has  been  suggested  by 
E.  G.  Bell,  engineer  for  the  Hammersmith  Elec- 
tricity Works  of  London.  By  this  method 
from  thirty  to  sixty  tons  of  coal  per  hour  can,  it 
is  claimed,  be  forced  through  an  eight-inch  pipe 
leading  from  the  Thames  and  under  Chancellors' 
Road  to  the  yard  of  the  power  plant  on  Fulham 
Palace  Road,  a  distance  of  600  yards. 

If  the  scheme  is  adopted,  a  large  mixing  tank 
will  be  erected  beside  the  wharf.  The  coal  will 
be  lifted  from  the  barge  by  a  mechanical  grab, 
and  after  passing  through  an  automatic  weigh- 
ing machine,  it  will  be  filtered  into  the  mixing 
tank,  which  will  contain  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  coal  and  85  per  cent  of  water.  A  power- 
ful electrically  driven  pump  will  then  force  the 
mixture  of  coal  and  water  at  high  velocity 
through  the  transmission  tube  to  a  reception 
tank  at  the  works. 

The  coal  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  this  tank 
and  another  pump  will  drive  the  water  through 
a  return  pipe  to  the  mixing  tank.  Another  grab 
will  lift  the  coal  out  of  the  reception  tank  into 
the  storage  yard. 

Although  the  initial  cost  of  such  a  plant  might 
be  high,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  eventually 
be  a  paying  investment,  since  the  present  cost 
of  transportation  is  approximately  fourteen 
cents  per  ton,  or  somewhat  over  $3,500  for  the 
25,000  tons  which  are  used  annually. — Coal  Age. 

AIR  HARDENS  STEEL 

A  process  whereby  steel  is  hardened  by  means 
of  compressed  air  is  now  in  use  by  a  German 
firm  in  cases  where  only  certain  parts  of  the  metal 
require  hardening.  The  customary  methods  of 
hardening  by  chilling  the  steel  in  water,  oil,  or 
special  baths  is  not  satisfactory  in  such  cases, 
owing  to  the  tension  created  between  the  hard- 
ened and  unhardened  portions  of  the  treated 
metal.  In  the  new  procedure  the  compressed 
air  is  sprayed  over  the  metal  through  specially 
designed  nozzles,  by  means  of  which,  by  vary- 
ing the  number  and  spacing  of  the  openings, 
the  degree  of  hardening  may  be  accurately 
graded.  The  claim  is  made  that  a  wide  range 
of  results  can  be  obtained  by  adapting  the  shape 
of  the  nozzle  to  that  of  the  work. — -Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 


BY  THE  WAY 


Wichita,  Kansas,  has  a  new  railway  station 
that  cost  $2,500,000.  Some  pretty  lively  towns 
in  the*East  would  be  ready  to  boast  if  they 
could  get  a  station  that  cost  one-tenth  of  that 
sum. 

Believers  in  the  story  of  Barbara  Frietchie 
have  formed  an  association  to  keep  Barbara's 
memory  green.  The  belief  of  the  association  is 
that  there  was  a  real  Mrs.  Frietchie,  that  she 
waved  a  Union  flag  at  what  she  supposed  were 
Union  troops,  and  that  she  kept  on  waving  it 
when  she  discovered  that  they  were  not. 

Rich  Englishmen  who  give  away  their  prop- 
erty to  escape  the  "  death  duties  "  sometimes 
overreach  themselves.  In  a  recent  case  of  this 
sort  a  wealthy  man,  fearing  that  death  was 
near,  assigned  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  son, 
paying  the  five  per  cent  tax  levied  on  such 
transfers.  He  recovered,  and  within  a  few 
months  his  son  died,  leaving  the  property  to 
his  father,  who  then  had  to  pay  fifteen  per  cent 
inheritance  tax  to  resume  possession  of  his 
estate ! 

"  Sting  of  a  wasp  kills  Lady  Molesworth," 
"  Engineer  Doherty  dies  of  grief  over  fatal 
wreck,"  "  Fall  of  one  foot  kills  subway  excava- 
tor " — such  newspaper  items  indicate  how  easily 
the  human  grip  on  life  is  loosened.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  these,  "  Tries  suicide  twice  in  one 
hour  in  her  cell,"  "  Priest  murderer  says  he 
'  feels  fine,'  "  "  Actress  aged  seventy-seven  is  in 
the  poorhouse,"  seem  to  show  that  life  clings 
with  most  tenacity  when  it  is  hardly  worth 
living. 

A  writer  in  the  usually  veracious  "  National 
Geographic  Magazine  "  describes  the  finding  in 
an  Egyptian  tomb  of  "  a  jar  of  honey,  still  liquid 
and  still  preserving  its  characteristic  scent  after 
3,300  years."  We  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  dryness  of  the  air  of  Egypt  that 
preserves  its  ancient  treasures,  but  now  it  seems 
that  honey  will  not  become  candied  through 
evaporation  in  that  dry  air  in  thirty-three  cen- 
turies !    It  is  to  be  skeptical. 

The  "  no  breakfast "  fad  that  was  popular 
some  years  ago  in  this  country  is  commented 
on  by  the  London  "  Lancet,"  the  well-known 
medical  journal,  in  this  fashion  :  "  After  a  night's 
sleep,  bodily  strength,  both  nervous  and  mus- 
cular, is  at  its  height,  and  work  can  be  carried 
on  without  food.  A  light  breakfast  of  coffee 
and  rolls  is  advisable  for  the  brain  worker, 
although  for  the  manual  laborer  the  breakfast- 
less  plan  is  unsuitable." 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
must  have  been  "on  edge  "  to  make  this  des- 
patch possible  :  "  A  photographer's  flashlight 
caused  a  near  panic  among  the  members  of  the 
House  at  one  time,  and  several  of  them  were  so 


startled  that  they  attempted  to  draw  their 
weapons."  While  a  general  disarmament  of  tin- 
nations  is  being  urged,  personal  disarmament  of 
lawmakers  would  be  a  desirable  preliminary. 

"  Columbia  will  have  10,000  Students,"  M  6*500 
Students  at  Cornell,"  "  Yale  Reopens  with  Ban- 
ner Enrollment,"  "  Princeton's  Biggest  Year" — 
headlines  such  as  these  indicate  that  the  higher 
education  is  keeping  well  abreast  of  the  census. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  recently  took  a  vacation 
for  the  first  time  in  forty-five  years,  and  got 
sick.  "  I  have  been  tuned  up  to  work  daily," 
he  said,  in  explanation,  "  and  when  I  quit  for 
two  .weeks  I  got  out  of  pitch.  The  next  time  I 
take  a  vacation  it  will  be  when  I  can  work  daily 
at  some  of  my  tasks."  Mr.  Edison  might,  one 
would  think,  find  some  enjoyable  fad  that  would 
keep  him  busy  yet  not  be  regarded  as  a  "task." 

The  members  of  the  International  Refrigera- 
tion Congress  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. During  their  meeting  in  Chicago  they 
held  a  banquet  at  which  the  food  served  was 
altogether  of  the  cold  storage  variety  ;  all  of  it 
had  been  kept  in  the  refrigerator  for  months, 
and  some  for  nearly  a  year.  Eleven  hundred 
persons  were  present,  and  the  despatches  are 
silent  as  to  any  ill  effects  from  the  refrigerated 
diet. 

The  "  River  Brethren,"  a  correspondent  tells 
us,  get  their  name  from  the  Susquehanna  River, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  lived,  and  which 
furnishes  convenient  opportunities  for  immer- 
sion ;  with  their  hill  country  fellow-believers  they 
formed  the  "Brethren  in  Christ."  The  River 
Brethren,  according  to  our  informant,  have  many 
large  colonies  in  the  West.  "  Primarily  of 
Mennonite  stock,  they  have  now  no  direct  con- 
nection with  that  people.*' 

Everything  comes  to  Chicago.  She  had  the 
hottest  summer,  this  season,  in  forty-three  years, 
and  she  had  the  coldest  September  22  in  her 
history,  the  mercury  going  down  nearly  to  the 
freezing-point.  But  no  doubt  this  variability 
of  climate  suits  the  Chicagoan,  and  gives  an 
added  zest  to  life  on  the  lake  front. 

The  president  of  the  American  Meat  Pack- 
ers* Association  is  reported  as  prophesying  that 
within  ten  years  porterhouse  steak  will  cost  a 
dollar  a  pound.  Perhaps  by  that  time  we  shall 
have  learned  some  of  the  secrets  of  French 
cooking  and  be  able  to  prepare  appetizing  meals, 
as  the  French  do,  without  putting  so  much  reli- 
ance on  steaks. 

White  huckleberries,  a  subscriber  writes,  are 
found  in  other  places  besides  New  Jersey.  In 
Monson,  Massachusetts,  he  says,  they  were 
formerly  not  uncommon,  and  remain  a  pleasant 
memory  of  his  boyhood  days.  A  botanist  writes, 
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quoting  "  Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany,''  that 
the  white  huckleberry's  range  is "  presumably 
that  of  the  species  baccala  :  Newfoundland  to 
Georgia.  Local  but  occasionally  abundant  and 
fruitful."    New  York  ".Sun  "  please  copy. 

In  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  over  two  hundred  poems  will  be 
included  which  have  never  before  appeared  in 
book  form.  Some  of  these  were  found  in  news- 
papers which  long  ago  ceased  publication. 

A  German  scientific  society  has  been  seriously 
investigating  the  "dowsers,"  or  divining-rod 
men,  who  claim  to  be  able  to  locate  subterra- 
nean channels  of  water  by  means  of  a  witch- 
hazel  twig.  Opinion  as  to  the  divining-rod  is 
hopelessly  divided.  One  American  authority 
says  "it  is  all  rot."  Professor  \V.  S.  Barrett, 
of  England,  says  "  the  chances  [of  locating 
water]  with  a  good  dowser  far  exceed  mere 
lucky  hits  or  the  success  obtained  by  the  most 
skillful  observer."  Let  the  German  doctors  of 
science  decide  ! 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,"  a  subscriber  asks, 
"  on  what  occasion  Dean  Swift  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  a  broomstick  ?"  The  occasion  was 
when,  while  a  young  man,  Swift  was  acting  as 
secretary  to  Lady  Berkeley  and  was  required 
to  read  to  her  the  somewhat  prosy  "  Medita- 
tions of  Boyle."  The  gifted  satirist  wrote  a 
parody  of  these  lucubrations,  called  it  a  "  Medi- 
tation on  a  Broomstick,"  and  read  it  aloud  to 
his  employer  as  coming  from  Boyle,  to  her 
great  edification.  The  parody,  which  contains 
only  about  five  hundred  words,  may  be  found 
in  any  complete  edition  of  Swift's  works. 

Napoleon's  vocabulary  did  not  contain  the 
word  "impossible:"  and  the  attitude  of  another 
man  who  laughs  at  supposedly  "  insurmount- 
able "  obstacles,  Colonel  Goethals,  is  illustrated 
by  this  anecdote,  which  is  attributed  to  him: 
"It  is  recorded  of  Lord  Kitchener  that,  when 
during  the  South  African  campaign  a  subordi- 
nate officer  reported  to  him  a  failure  to  obey 
orders  and  gave  reasons  therefor,  he  said  to 
him:  'Your  reasons  for  not  doing  it  are  the 
best  I  ever  heard — now  go  and  do  it  !'  " 

A  "  sport "  growing  in  a  potato-field  in  New 
Zealand  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  a 
frost-proof  potato.  The  hardy  tuber  was  care- 
fully propagated,  with  the  result  that  a  new 
variety,  named  the  New  Era,  has  been  produced 
which  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  the  blight 
caused  by  frost. 

Charles  Frederick  Holder,  in  "  Travel," 
describes  a  little-known  region  of  California  as 
"  The  Garden  of  Titans."  The  Colorado  "  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods,"  he  asserts,  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance beside  the  new  wonderland. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  following 
the  pageant  idea,  recently  gave  an  exhibition  at 


Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  showing  the  progress 
in  railway  motive  power  within  the  last  eighty 
years.  Its  procession  of  locomotives  was  headed 
by  the  "  Atlantic,"  the  oldest  locomotive  in  its 
original  form  on  the  continent;  and  finished  by 
the  "  Mallet,"  a  300-ton  affair  equal  to  forty- 
three  "  Atlantics." 

The  union  printers  of  the  country  take  good 
care  of  their  members  who  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  They  spend  nearly  $550  a  year  on 
each  of  the  aged  or  invalid  guests  of  the 
printers'  home  in  Colorado  Springs.  That  sum 
—about  $11  per  week — is  probably  more  than 
most  active  printers  pay  for  their  board. 

A  railway  to  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  Scotland,  is 
proposed.  This  highest  mountain  in  the  British 
Isles  is  climbed  annually  by  about  15,000  peo- 
ple, and  a  railway,  it  is  thought,  would  be  largely 
patronized.  But — please  don't  spoil  the  scenery 
in  building  the  road  ! 

More  than  three  thousand  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  were  reported  in  New  York  City  during 
the  month  of  September.  Dr.  Lederle,  Health 
Commissioner,  in  attributing  the  disease  to 
infected  milk,  urges  the  necessity  of  pasteuriz- 
ing all  milk  as  a  preventive  of  disease. 

The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa  was  recently  cele- 
brated in  Panama  by  the  dedication  of  a  per- 
manent local  exposition.    This  is  perhaps  an 
appropriate  time  to  call  attention  to  Keats's  cele- 
bration of  the  wrong  hero  in  his  famous  lines : 
"  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific— and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise,— 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 
It  was  Pizarro  who  was  with  Balboa  on  this 
expedition,  and  the  poet  got  the  conquerors  and 
discoverers  mixed. 

The  retort  worldly  to  the  salutation  ecclesi- 
astical has  rarely  had  a  better  illustration  than 
in  the  story  told  by  E.  V.  Lucas  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  a  famous  free  lance  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  On  being  beset  by  some  begging  friars  who 
prefaced  their  mendicancy  with  the  words, "  God 
give  you  peace,"  Sir  John  retorted,  "  God  take 
away  your  alms!"  On  their  protesting,  he  re- 
minded them  that,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  peace 
was  the  last  thing  he  required,  since  should 
their  pious  wish  come  true  he  would  die  of 
hunger.  Whether  the  bold  soldier  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  bluff  the  mendicants  Mr.  Lucas 
fails  to  tell. 

The  South  Station  in  Boston  is  still  the 
busiest  railway  terminal  in  the  country.  It 
handles  more  trains,  more  persons,  more  bag- 
gage, and  more  mail  on  a  daily  average  than 
does  even  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New 
York  City. 
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THE  CURRENCY  BILL 
UNDER  DISCUSSION 


Although  more  important  than  the  revision 
of  the  tariff,  the  reform  of  the  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  banking  and 
currency  has  been 
forced  by  circum- 
stances to  wait  upon  the  passage  of  the  Tariff 
Bill.  Now  that  that  bill  has  become  law,  the 
currency  question  has  become  the  chief  legis- 
lative topic  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Nation.  To  the  discussion  of  this 
question  last  week  noteworthy  contributions 
were  made  by  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska ; 
the  Convention  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  Boston ;  and  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National  City 
Bank  in  New  York,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Senator  Ncrris  criticised  the  bill  in  one 
particular — namely,  the  composition  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  is  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  proposed  system  of  banking  and 
currency.  He  points  out  that,  of  the  seven 
members  of  that  Board,  three  are  members 
of  the  Administration  in  power — namely,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency— and  two  of  the  others  will  reach  the 
end  of  their  term  of  office  during  the  term  of 
each  President.  Thus.  Senator  Norris  points 
out,  any  President  will  be  able  to  name  a 
majority  of  the  Board.  What  Senator  Norris 
does  not  specifically  point  out,  but  what  is  of 
course  apparent,  is  that  the  three  Cabinet 
members  are  distinctly  partisan,  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  party  affiliation.  Senator  Nor- 
ris emphatically  says  that  he  is  "  in  favor  of 
Government  control,  as  distinguished  from 
bank  control,"  but  he  strongly  believes  that 
there  should  be  no  more  than  one  member  of 
the  President's  official  family  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board— namely,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

The  Bankers'  Convention  at  Boston  dis- 
played distinct  hostility  to  the  Currency  Bill 
and  to  its  sponsors.    The  acting  President 


of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Reynolds,  described 
the  bill  as  "  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  in  the  control  of  his  own  property 
by  putting  under  Government  management 
enormous  individual  investments  and  a  branch 
of  the  country's  business  which  should  be 
left  to  individual  effort."  Its  Currency  Com- 
mission declared  that  "  for  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  Socialism  it  is  very  hard  to 
accept  and  ratify  this  proposed  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government."  The  only  speaker 
who  defended  the  bill  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  Mr.  McRae,  a  former  Congressman 
from  Arkansas,  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of 
contradiction  and  derisive  laughter,  and  when 
he  asked  of  the  bankers  present,  "  Shall  we 
control  the  currency  system  or  shall  the 
representatives  of  the  people  ?"  a  number 
of  his  auditors  shouted,  "  We  !"  When,  how- 
ever, the  delegates  took  formal  action,  they 
were  more  restrained  in  their  expression,  and 
adopted  among  their  resolutions'  one  that 
commended  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Congress  for  their  efforts 
to  give  this  country  an  elastic  as  well  as  a 
safe  currency,  and  pledged  them  hearty  sup- 
port toward  the  enactment  of  proper  legisla- 
tion to  that  end. 

Mr.  Vanderlip,  in  his  testimony,  warmly 
approved  the  "  new  reserve  conditions  "  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  although  he  said  that  they 
would  work  a  hardship  to  the  bank  he  repre- 
sented. "  I  believe."  said  he.  "  I  recognize 
the  difference  between  economic  faults  and 
changes  that  may  work  great  hardships  but 
are  nevertheless  economically  sound."  What 
he  regarded  as  real  faults  of  the  bill  included 
the  establishment  of  twelve  regional  banks 
instead  of  a  single  institution,  the  terms  of 
the  provision  for  bonds  to  take  the  place  of 
those  bonds  by  which  bank  notes  are  now 
secured,  the  inadequate  inducement  offered 
to  State  banks  and  small  National  banks  to 
become  members  of  the  Federal  reserve 
system,  and  the  proposal  to  have  three  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Cabinel  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
B<  >ard. 


WHAT   THIS  DISCUSSION 
SIGNIFIES 


For  the  most  part,  the  criticisms  directed  by 
1), inkers  and  others  against  the  bill  in  its 

present  form  have 
to  do  with  matters 
that  are  subordi- 
nate. This  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
unimportant,  but  it  indicates  that  there  is 
little  expectation  that  any  change  will  be  made 
in  the  broad  outlines  of  the  bill. 

A  capital  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
nature  of  the  criticisms  now  directed  to  the 
provision  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
There  is  great  cogency  in  what  Mr.  Yan- 
derlip  and  Senator  Norris  said  about  the 
inclusion  of  three  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  we 
think  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  suggestion  that  the  terms  of 
the  members  of  that  Hoard  should  be  length- 
ened. But— and  this  is  most  significant — 
the  broad  and  vital  principle  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  Board  has  been  established 
and  accepted  beyond  any  probability  of 
change  ;  namely,  that  the  Board  shall  be 
constituted  and  controlled  not  by  the  banks 
but  by  the  Government.  If  the  selection 
from  the  membership  of  the  Administration 
for  membership  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  be  confined  to  one,  we  believe  there  is 
reason  for  making  that  one  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  bill  is  one  which  provides 
for  basing  the  currency  on  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  especially  upon  the  direct 
products  of  the  soil  ;  and  therefore  the  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  of  special  value  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  wholly  secondary  in 
importance.  What  is  of  primary  importance 
is  that  the  Board  itself  should  be  representa- 
tive, not  of  the  interests  it  is  to  control,  but 
of  the  Government,  that  should  be  in  control 
of  all  interests. 

So,  such  questions  as  whether  the  stock 
of  the  regional  reserve  banks  should  be  held 
by  the  member  banks  or  should  be  subscribed 
for  publicly,  whether  the  interest  on  the  pro- 
posed new  bond  issue  is  high  enough  and 
the  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  regional 
reserve  banks  is  limited  to  too  low  a  figure, 
and  whether  the  proposed  notes  shall  bear 
the  name  of  the  Government  or  of  the  banks, 
are  all  subordinate.  Some  of  them  are  im- 
portant and  affect  the  working  of  the  bill  as 


A   STKP   HACKWARI)  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


a  practical  measure ;  but  they  take  second 
place  beside  such  questions  as  whether  the 
currency  of  the  country  shall  be  in  the  control 
of  the  bankers  or  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  whether  the  currency  of  the 
country  shall  be  based  upon  its  debts  or  upon 
its  real  wealth. 

This  bill  is  of  such  vital  consequence  that 
no  discussion  over  details,  even  though  some 
of  them  may  be  important  details,  should  be 
allowed  to  obstruct  its  reasonably  prompt 
passage.  It  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
partisan  measure.  The  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  specifically  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  now  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  a  proper  currency 
system  lor  this  country,  ought,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  measure,  to  rise  above  party  feel- 
ings, and  ought  to  disdain  to  use  this  measure 
as  a  means  of  securing  some  alleged  party 
advantage. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  Mr.  Francis  Burton  Harrison, 
the  new  Governor- 
General  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, at  Manila 
on  ( )ctober  6,  that  hereafter  in  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  a  majority  would  be 
Filipinos.  No  doubt  this  expresses  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippines,  but  it  grows  out  of  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  present  conditions  and  will 
result  in  hindering  and  not  in  helping  their 
advance. 

The  Commission  is  appointive,  and  at 
present  only  three  of  the  nine  members  are 
natives.  It  acts  as  the  upper  house  of  the 
Legislature,  and  practically  exercises  a  veto 
power  over  the  Assembly,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  people.  Under  the 
new  plan  complete  lawmaking  power  (sub- 
ject only  to  reversal  by  Congress)  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  native  politicians.  That  the 
Filipino  who  has  political  ambitions  does  not 
really  represent,  in  most  cases,  the  people  at 
large  was  shown  conclusively,  we  think,  in 
the  recent  article  in  The  Outlook  by  Mr.  O. 
Garfield  Jones  on  "  Filipino  Politicians  and 
Independence, and  this  view  is  confirmed 
by  other  writers,  as  by  the  letter  from  an 
American  business  man  in  "  The  Reader's 
View  "  of  this  issue  of  The  Outlook,  who 
asserts  positively  that  the  great  mass  of  Fili- 
pinos do  not  care  anything  about  political  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Jones,  in  the  article  referred 
to  above,  tells  of  one  member  of  the  Assem- 
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bly  who  was  found  guilty  of  murder  after  his 
election,  and  comments  on  this  and  other 
like  cases  :  "  We  might  just  as  well  expect 
our  oldest  politicians  to  abolish  the  '  pork 
barrel  '  as  to  expect  the  older  generation  of 
Filipinos  to  run  a  clean  government."  A 
new  and  better  class  of  Filipino  political 
leaders  will  in  time  spring  up,  as  education 
goes  on.  In  the  meantime  the  Assembly 
should  be  a  training-school  for  political  action, 
with  the  Commission  to  act  in  large  measure 
as  teachers  and  with  ultimate  power.  The 
new  plan  makes  the  pupils  also  the  teachers. 
American  steadfastness,  fairness,  and  effi- 
ciency are  the  lessons  to  be  taught.  Not 
now  nor  for  some  years,  probably  many  years, 
to  come  will  the  need  of  guidance  and  in- 
struction cease.  It  is  worse  than  unwise,  it 
is  reckless,  to  be  blind  to  actual  conditions. 

President  Wilson,  whose  very  words  were 
repeated  by  Governor-General  Harrison  as  a 
message  to  the  Filipinos,  declared  that  every 
step  taken  would  be  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
independence,  and  that  as  a  preparation  for 
it  this  new  plan  was  such  a  step  and  was 
made  in  view  of  the  safety  and  permanent 
interests  of  the  islands.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
step  backward.  It  puts  responsibility  where 
it  can  least  well  be  sustained  ;  it  assumes 
an  advance  in  native  character  and  ability  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence ;  it  removes 
final  decision  in  important  matters  to  Wash- 
ington, whereas  it  should  be  in  Manila. 


THE  ELECTION 
IN  MEXICO 


The  political  situation  in  Mexico  is  puzzling 
in  the  extreme.  The  date  for  the  Presiden- 
tial election  was  fixed  some 
time  ago  as  October  26, 
but  there  may  be  an  at- 
tempt to  postpone  it  by  the  action  of 
Congress.  The  three  candidates  in  the  field, 
portraits  of  whom  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  are  Federico  Gamboa,  Felix  Diaz,  and 
Manuel  Calero  ;  the  first  is  the  candidate  of 
the  Catholic  party,  the  second  of  the  so-called 
Labor  party,  the  third  of  the  Liberal  party  or 
a  section  of  it. 

The  parties  in  Mexico  are  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  change  and  flux  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  precisely  what  principles  or  what  line  of 
action  the  candidates  represent.  Gamboa  is 
understood  to  have  the  support  of  the  Huerta 
element  ;  he  was  not  in  Mexico  when  the 
Madero  murders  took  place,  and  would  not 
be  so  obnoxious  as  Felix  Diaz  to  many  Mexi- 
cans or  to  President  Wilson's  Administration. 


Gamboa  is  a  man  of  marked  ability,  and  as 
Huerta's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  con- 
ducted the  correspondence  with  Mr.  John  Lind, 
President  Wilson's  special  agent;  his  papers 
at  this  time,  though  turgid  in  style  and  not 
very  respectful,  were  cleverly  combative,  and 
no  doubt  have  added  to  his  popularity  in 
Mexico.  The  vote  for  Gamboa  will  probably 
go  far  outside  the  lines  usually  accorded  to  a 
candidate  of  the  Church  party.  Practically 
he  may  be  called  the  Conservative  candidate. 
Felix  Diaz,  besides  being  the  "  nephew  of  his 
uncle,"  is  a  soldier  and  ex  chief  of  police,  was 
a  leader  (or  a  particeps  criminis,  as  one  chooses 
to  call  it)  in  the  overthrow  of  Madero.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  thought  certain  that  he 
would  succeed  Huerta,  but  when  he  was  sent 
to  Japan  the  belief  was  that  Huerta  was 
trying  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  has  even  been 
rumored  that  Huerta  did  not  mean  to  let 
Felix  Diaz  re-enter  Mexico — at  latest  advices 
Diaz  was  on  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Mexican  Labor  party  favors  a  readjustment 
of  landownership  and  abolishment  of  the  serv- 
ile peonage.  Calero  was  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington under  Madero,  but  resigned  before  the 
clash  came  ;  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  been 
described  as  having  "  a  nerve  of  steel,  a 
heart  of  adamant,  and  a  triple-action  brain." 
Calero 's  nomination  was  irregular  in  form  ; 
he  is  not  acceptable  to  the  former  Maderists, 
and  one  or  more  other  Liberal  candidates 
may  be  in  the  field. 

The  insurgents  in  northern  Mexico  under 
Carranza  and  other  leaders  will  prevent  elec- 
tions in  many  districts  and  they  denounce  any 
attempt  at  an  election  while  war  is  going  on 
as  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

One  peculiarity  of  Mexican  elections  not 
generally  understood  here  is  that  the  people 
at  the  polls  choose  electors,  one  each  for  a 
very  small  district,  and  that  these  electors 
meet  in  what  may  be  called  the  county  towns 
and  vote  there  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  so  that  Mexico's  "  electoral  college  " 
may  cast  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  votes. 
The  enormous  extent  of  illiteracy  and  politi- 
cal indifference  gives  the  national  administra- 
tion and  the  provincial  officials  every  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  result.  The  recent 
Cabinet  changes  in  Mexico  seem  to  be 
parti}-  against  the  Felix  Diaz  influence  and 
partly  a  strengthening  of  the  Huerta  personal 
control. 

In  the  military  field  the  event  of  greatest 
recent  importance  is  the  capture  by  the 
insurgents,     under    General    Vila,    of  the 
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important  city  of  Torreon — often  called  the 
key  to  northern  Mexico — and  the  occu- 
pation by  the  Federal  forces  of  Piedras 
Negras,  near  our  boundary  and  just  opposite 
the  Texan  town  of  Eagle  Pass,  into  which 
insurgent  refugees  fled.  The  capture  of 
Torreon  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by 
wholesale  "  executions  "  and  even  by  mas- 
sacre. 

A  strenuous  attempt  has  been  made  to  push 
through  the  Senate  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  granting  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  the  right 
to  build  a  dam  in  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  in  Vosemite  Park;  it 
has  been  held  back  by  the  opposition  of  a 
small  group  of  Republicans,  and  has  gone 
over  to  the  next  session.  Congress  has 
been  deluged  with  thousands  of  protests 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  involve  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  National 
parks.  Senator  Pitman,  of  Nevada,  who  has 
the  measure  in  charge,  must  be  a  humorist, 
though  of  the  unconscious  kind  ;  he  has  dis- 
covered a  new  kind  of  lobby,  a  "  sentimental 
lobby."'  When  challenged  to  name  the  lobby- 
ists behind  this  attack  on  the  independence  of 
the  National  Legislature,  he  mentioned  Mr. 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  "a  Mr.  Whitney, 
and  a  Mr.  Parsons.''  He  conceded  that  the 
lobby  is  not  an  insidious  one  ;  but  asserted  that 
many  worthy  people  have  been  misled  and 
legislators  have  been  influenced.  "  Senti- 
mental lobby  "  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
political  phraseology  of  the  country.  It  means 
those  people  who  stand  for  the  rights  of  a 
nation  against  the  impatience  of  a  city  anxious 
at  once  to  secure  additional  water  resources 
without  paving  for  them,  or  the  greed  of 
s  elfish  interests  of  one  kind  or  another.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Such  lob- 
byists are  sorely  needed  to  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  against  ignorance,  cupidity, 
and  lack  of  vision  in  dealing  with  great  public 
possessions. 

The  valley  which  would  be  destroyed  is. 
according  to  Mr.  John  Muir,  who  is  also  a 
sentimental  lobbyist,  second  in  beauty  only 
to  the  Yosemite  itself.  It  belongs  to  the 
Nation.  Its  value  will  increase  each  year. 
The  attempt  to  divert  it  from  its  use  and  to 
destroy  its  beauty  is  really  a  confiscation  of  a 
very  valuable  possession  of  the  whole  country. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
DEMOG  It  ATI  G   NUMINATK  )  N  S 


If  the  bill  reaches  the  President,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Chief  Executive,  who  repre- 
sents all  the  people  of  the  country  and  not  a 
party,  will  give  careful  consideration  to  their 
interests. 

The  Republicans  and  Progressives  of  New 
York  State  have  nominated  their  candidates 

for  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 
Now  come  the 
Democratic  nominations.  They  are  :  Willard 
Bartlett,  already  on  the  bench  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  as  Chief  Justice,  and  Abram  I. 
Elkus  as  Associate  Justice. 

For  a  generation  Judge  Bartlett  has  been 
almost  continuously  on  the  bench.  A  third 
of  that  time  he  has  been  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  much  of  that  period  in  the  Appel- 
late Division.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  and  elected  by  a  great  vote. 
Every  one  admits  that  Judge  Bartlett  has 
judicial  learning  and  judicial  poise.  Mr.  FLlkus 
as  Associate  Justice  would  bring  to  the  Court 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  side 
of  law,  but  he  is  without  the  traditional  expe- 
rience expected  of  a  judge  of  that  high  Court. 

The  manner  of  nomination  of  these  judges 
has  been  criticised.  The  Democratic  candi- 
dates were  nominally  selected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City — the  Democratic  State  Committee 
being  really  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Tammany 
chieftain,  and  his  coadjutors.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
Democratic  Murphy  machine  and  the  Repub- 
lican Barnes  machine  ;  and  although  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  Court  of  Appeals 
were  recommended  for  nomination  by  the" 
Republican  State  Convention  and  then  nomi- 
nated by  the  State  Committee  of  that  party, 
the  apparently  more  regular  and  orderly  way 
of  putting  the  candidate  before  the  people  is 
probably  none  the  less  a  case  of  "  putting 
the  slate  through." 


A  CHOICE  AS  TO 
JUDGES 


Now  that  the  three  great  parties  in  New 
York  have  nominated  their  candidates  for  the 
highest  court  of  the 
State — each  one  nomi- 
nating a  candidate  as 
Presiding  Judge  and  one  candidate  as  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals — a  brief 
comparison  of  these  men  is  profitable. 

Three  men  have  been  named  as  Presiding 
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Judge — by  the  Republicans  Judge  Werner, 
now  a  member  of  the  Court ;  by  the  Pro- 
gressives Judge  Hand,  a  Federal  Judge  in 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  ;  by  the 
Democrats  Judge  Bartlett,  now  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  From  these  three 
men  will  be  chosen  one  to  preside  over 
the  Court  which  decides  not  merely  ques- 
tions between  individuals,  weighing  one  claim 
against  another,  but  which  really  has  the 
final  authority  to  say  what  the  law  under 
which  the.  people  of  New  York  must  live 
shall  be.  This  Court  decides  what  the  Con- 
stitution, the  highest  law  of  the  State,  means  ; 
and  whoever  determines  what  a  law  means 
to  that  extent  makes  the  law.  It  is  therefore 
highly  important  that  the  people  of  New 
York  should  estimate  these  men  not  merely 
for  their  capacity  to  weigh  conflicting  claims, 
but  for  their  capacity  to  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  life  under  which  laws  must  oper- 
ate, and  the  bearing  of  such  laws  upon  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

Judge  Werner,  the  Republican  candidate, 
is  the  Judge  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  the 
Ives  case,  in  which  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  that  the  people  of  New  York  had  no 
right  to  enact  a  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law.  In  rendering  that  decision  Judge 
Werner  found  nothing  in  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution  which  forbade  it ;  he  declared 
that  the  law  was  a  desirable  law  ;  and  yet  he 
declared  that  it  should  not  be  enforced.  In 
the  course  of  his  opinion  he  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  interpreted  the  very  words 
that  he  was  interpreting  in  exactly  the  con- 
trary sense,  and  declared  that  his  Court 
would  decline  to  regard  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  as  controlling  the  construc- 
tion of  those  words ;  he  declared  that  in 
practically  all  European  countries  there  is 
no  written  constitution,  whereas  in  fact 
practically  all  of  the  European  nations 
have  written  constitutions,  and  upon  that 
statement  based  his  conclusion  that  this 
country,  a  supposedly  free  country,  was  not 
free  to  have  the  socially  just  laws  that  Euro- 
pean countries  have.  If  this  is  the  kind  of 
judge  that  the  people  of  New  York  want  to 
have  preside  over  the  Court  that  finally  de- 
termines what  kind  of  laws  they  shall  have, 
they  will  elect  him.  But  if  they  do  not  want 
this  kind  of  judge,  they  should  vote  against 
Judge  Werner. 

Judge  Hand  is  an  experienced  judge  on 
the  Federal  bench.     Both  from  his  decisions 


and  in  his  utterances  it  is  indisputable  that 
he  takes  a  view  of  the  law  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  is  upheld  by  decision  after 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  courts 
in  other  States,  enabling  the  people  to  have 
such  laws  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law,  and  recognizing  that  such  laws  are  not 
only  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  but  in 
fulfillment  of  it.  Judge  Bartlett,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  for  some- 
years,  and  in  the  Ives  case,  mentioned  above, 
although  he  joined  with  the  Chief  Judge  in 
a  separate  opinion,  concurred  with  Judge 
Werner  in  the  decision. 

Of  the  three  candidates  for  membership 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Hiscock,  the 
Republican  candidate,  is  of  the  type  repre- 
sented by  Judge  Werner.  Judge  Seaburv, 
the  Progressive  candidate,  is  of  the  type 
represented  by  Judge  Hand ;  Mr.  Elkus, 
not  having  had  any  judicial  experience,  has 
no  record  on  which  one  might  base  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  he  would  do  on  the  bench, 
but  his  record  as  counsel  for  the  State  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Committee  indicates  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  light  of  which 
constitutions  and  laws  to-day  must  be  inter- 
preted. 

Therefore,  those  who  regard  Judge  Wer- 
ner's decision  in  the  Ives  case  as  a  desirable 
kind  of  decision,  and  the  law  that  he  made 
it  necessary  for  the  people  of  New  York  to 
live  under  a  desirable  kind  of  law,  would 
naturally  vote  for  Judge  Hiscock  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court,  and  for  either  Judge 
Werner  or  Judge  Bartlett  as  Presiding  Judge  ; 
while  those  who  regard  such  a  decision  as 
that  of  Judge  Werner  and  his  associates  not 
only  as  undesirable  but  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation  will  choose  their  candidate  for 
a  member  of  the  Court  from  between  Judge 
Seabury  and  Mr.  Elkus,  and  for  Chief  Judge 
will  vote  for  Judge  Hand. 


SAFE  TRAVEL  AND 
RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT 


Under  its  new  President  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  is  undertaking 

to  reform  itself. 
The  series  of  acci- 
dents culminating 
in  the  disastrous  collision  that  occurred  on 
the  very  day  when  the  new  President,  Mr. 
Elliott,  entered  upon  his  duties,  has  made  the 
reform  of  that  road  a  matter  of  first  impor- 
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tance  to  the  public.  It  is  natural  and  it  is 
right  that  the  people  of  the  States  which  that 
great  railway  traverses  should  insist  that  no 
obstacle  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  insuring  on  that  road  a  high  degree 
of  safety.  Now  is  the  time  for  emphasizing 
especially  the  policy  of  "safety  first." 

Both  the  Enter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Public  Utility  Commission  of 
Connecticut  have  rightly  called  for  changes 
in  the  method  of  operation  of  the  road  which 
will  make  travel  safer,  and  the  State  Com- 
mission has  in  particular  prescribed  physical 
examination  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
operation  of  the  road  to  make  sure  of  their 
fitness.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  safety  not  only  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  road  but  of  the  men  who 
work  on  the  trains. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissions,  State  and  Federal,  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  has  undertaken  to  sup- 
plant its  present  inadequate  signal  system 
with  one  more  efficient ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  issued  new  rules  to  secure  a 
higher  approach  to  certainty  in  the  selection 
of  capable  engineers.  Apparently  because 
of  the  promulgation  of  these  rules  the  en- 
gineers of  the  New  Haven  road  have  been 
threatening  to  strike.  The  Outlook  has  post- 
poned comment  upon  this  fact  because  it 
desired  to  get  a  direct  and  responsible  state- 
ment concerning  this  from  the  officials  of 
the  engineers'  and  firemen's  unions ;  but 
repeated  requests  Jiave  elicited  no  reply  ex- 
cept, at  the  very  end  of  last  week,  the  promise 
of  a  statement.  It  is  highly  possible  that 
even  now  this  proposed  strike  would  not 
call  for  comment  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  made  a  public  matter  by 
Governor  Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  who  has 
declared  that  if  a  strike  is  called  he  will 
summon  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
provide  laws  which,  after  providing  for  a 
method  of  settling  grievances,  should*  pro- 
hibit strikes  on  railway  lines  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. Certainly,  if  the  railway  em- 
ployees of  the  New  Haven  are  contemplating 
a  strike  in  remonstrance  against  rules  pro- 
mulgated in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  they 
have  chosen  the  wrong  time  if  they  expect 
public  sympathy.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  union  demands  that  engineers  be  given 
positions  not  according  to  fitness  but  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  We  cannot  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  they  have  made  any  such  demand  as 
that.    A  newspaper  statement  purporting  to 


come  from  the  Brotherhoods  of  Engineers 
and  Firemen  declares  that 

Seniority  rules  have  been  in  effect  upon  all 
railroads  in  the  Commonwealth  for  many  years, 
and  have  been  to  the  traveling  public  the  great- 
est possible  assurance  that  only  employees  of 
experience  and  tested  ability  could  be  placed  in 
charge  of  trains,  and  we  are  of  the  firm  belief 
that  if  the  traveling  public  but  realized  the  in- 
creased dangers  that  would  exist  under  operat- 
ing rules  that  would  permit  of  favoritism  that  is 
not  only  possible  but  probable  under  the  revival 
of  old  customs,  it  would  submit  to  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  a  strike  rather  than  to  permit  of  the 
revival  of  the  old  conditions. 

The  proposed  rules  do  not  disregard  senior 
ity  as  evidence  of  experience,  but  they  do 
put  fitness  first.  We  believe  that  in  the  last 
analysis  it  will  be  found  that  this  difficulty, 
like  many  another,  is  due  to  misunderstand- 
ing of  purpose  and  object,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  settled  between  the  management  and 
the  men.  Ths  management  is  responsible 
before  the  law  for  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  road  is  operated  ;  and  in 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  the  employees  of  the  railway 
should  recognize  the  management's  responsi- 
bility and  do  nothing  to  impair  its  power  to 
meet  that  responsibility  effectively. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
UNSENTIMENTAL  REFORM 


From  Howard's  time  to  the  present  day 
the  prison  reformer  has  been  attacked  as 

a  sentimentalist, 
an  ultra-humani- 
tarian, and  a 
dreamer.  Mrs.  Fry  working  for  the  unfor- 
tunate women  in  Newgate  Prison,  citizens  of 
Georgia  and  Wisconsin  working  to  abolish  the 
system  of  convict  leases  within  their  States, 
Governor  West,  of  Oregon,  endeavoring  to 
replace  control  by  fear  with  the  self-control 
that  follows  trust,  have  all  come  in  for  their 
share  of  abuse  from  "  practical  "  men.  That 
there  is  still  room,  however,  for  the  activities 
of  the  prison  reformer,  that  all  prisons  have 
not  been  transposed  into  those  "  summer 
hotels  "  or  "  winter  resorts  "  that  have  been 
the  bugbear  of  the  ignorantly  conservative, 
perhaps  the  following  incident  may  show  : 

In  the  Harlem  State  I7arm.  Fort  Bend 
County.  Texas,  twelve  Negroes,  serving  terms 
of  from  two  to  five  years  for  various  kinds 
of  burglary,  failed  to  pick  their  allotted  quan- 
tities of  cotton.  The  sergeant  in  charge  of 
the  gang  in  which  they  worked  reported  to 
the  captain  in  charge  of  the  State  Farm  that 
the  men  were  deserving  of  punishment.  The 
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captain  ordered  that  the  men  should  be  con- 
fined in  the  dark  cell  of  the  Harlem  camp  for 
a  period  of  twelve  hours.  The  laws  of  the 
State  allow  a  maximum  of  forty-eight  hours. 
The  dark  cell  in  this  particular  instance  is  a 
room  eight  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  seven 
feet  high.  It  is  built  largely  underground. 
In  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  there  are  four 
small  holes  for  the  purposes  of  "  ventilation." 
In  this  cell  at  six  o'clock  of  a  hot  September 
evening  the  twelve  men  were  placed.  What 
happened  can  be  briefly  told.  At  five-thirty 
the  next  morning  a  guard  opened  the  door. 
Out  of  the  twelve  Negroes  immured  eight 
were  dead,  asphyxiated  by  foul  air,  as  the 
blood-stained  mouths  and  nostrils  of  the  dead 
men  plainly  showed.  The  four  survivors 
had  lived  through  the  night  by  holding  their 
places  near  the  air  vents  against  the  strug- 
gles of  their  less  powerful  and  less  fortunate 
companions  in  misery.  The  man  on  guard 
outside  this  death  vault  that  night  was  asked 
during  the  investigation  which  followed  : 

••  Weren't  you  indifferent  to  the  cries  of 
the  Negroes  ?"  He  answered,  "  The  cries 
were  more  of  a  joke  to  me." 

To  compare  this  tragedy  with  that  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  is  of  course  unfair 
to  the  men  and  the  system  which  made  it 
possible.  The  Texas  cell  contained  three 
times  as  much  air  per  inmate  as  the  room  in 
which  the  English  victims  of  Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
suffered  martyrdom.  Besides,  only  two-thirds 
of  the  confined  convicts  died,  against  a  death 
toll  at  Calcutta  of  over  eighty-three  per  cent. 
This  difference,  of  course,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  all  fair-minded  people  ! 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  before  whom  the  prison  guards  were 
brought  declared  that  they  could  not  be  held 
on  a  charge  of  homicide.  He  said  :  "  A  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  would  readily  anticipate 
the  danger  of  such  an  act,  but  there  the  act 
was  done  in  accordance  with  prison  rules  by 
men  who  had  no  voice  in  the  promulgation 
of  those  rules  or  in  the  method  of  punish- 
ment prescribed.  While  the  tragedy  is  de- 
plorable, no  offense  defined  by  the  law  has 
been  committed."  The  Chairman  of  the 
Texas  Prison  Commission  added :  "  The 
hearing  has  brought  out  the  facts  which,  I 
;lieve,  bear  out  my  contention  that  this 
regrettable  tragedy  was  the  result  of  igno- 
rance. It  has  been  a  cosdy  lesson,  but  it  is 
through  costly  experiences  that  the  final  effi- 
ient  rules  of  procedure  are  worked  out.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  as  long  as  the 


dark  cell  exists  in  the  Texas  penitentiary 
system  such  a  thing  will  never  happen  again." 
The  Outlook  trusts  that  that  Commissioner's 
hopes  are  well  founded. 


Within  the  past  week  New  York  has  wel- 
comed two  religious  gatherings  of  far- 
reaching  importance. 
One — so  far  as  the 


THE  PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


public  is  concerned — 
came  not  with  observation.  The  other  was 
probably  the  most  widely  discussed  Chris- 
tian assembly  which  has  ever  visited  this 
metropolis. 

The  first  was  the  annual  Convention  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  Enrolled  in 
its  ranks  are  15,000  men  and  boys,  each  one 
solemnly  pledged  to  daily  prayer  and  definite 
personal  service.  The  attendance  at  this 
Convention  of  2,600  delegates,  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
vitally  interested  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  is  a  strong  refutation  of  the  popular 
assumption  that  organized  Christianity  has 
lost  its  hold  on  men. 

The  meeting  of  the  triennial  General 
Convention  has  been  most  eagerly  awaited, 
largely  by  reason  of  the  agitation  for 
the  change  of  the  name  of  the  Church, 
but  it  has  a  significance  far  beyond  this 
proposal.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast 
the  trend  of  legislation,  but  certain  things 
are  clear.  A  good  deal  of  time  will  neces- 
sarily be  consumed  by  what  the  late  Dr. 
Huntington  used  to  call  "  mending  of  nets." 
It  is  worth  while  noting,  however,  that  all 
the  constitutional  amendments  are  designed 
to  increase  spiritual  efficiency.  The  substi- 
tution of  election  for  seniority  in  the  choice 
of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  the  relief  of 
the  Presiding  Bishop  from  the  care  of  a 
diocese  will  invest  the  office  with  a  power 
of  initiative  and  possibilities  of  inspiring 
leadership  now  impossible.  The  whole  trend 
of  legislation  is  markedly  in  the  direction  of 
centralization  for  efficiency. 

The  ecclesiastical  differences  have  already 
found  expression  in  the  present  gathering. 
The  Broad  and  Low  Churchmen  have  taken 
serious  alarm  at  the  activity  of  the  agita- 
tion definitely  to  ally  the  Episcopal  Church 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Catholic  party, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  this  there  is  a 
working  alliance  between  the  Broad  and  Low 
Churchmen. 

The  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
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Mann,  of  Boston,  as  President  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  was  not  the  triumph  of  a  party 
so  much  as  a  protest  against  the  change  of 
the  name  of  the  Church. 


The  true  note  of  the  Convention  found  its 
most  worthy  expression  in  the  noble  sermon 
work  and  Preached  at  the  opening  by  the 
worship  successor  of  Phillips  Brooks  in 
the  diocese  of  Massachusetts. 
Bishop  Lawrence  strikingly  displayed  all  the 
qualities  of  Christian  statesmanship.  The 
sermon  evidenced  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  American  life 
and  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  meet  those  conditions. 
The  whole  service  was  profoundly  impressive 
and  to  the  thoughtful  observer  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  future. 

The  oft-repeated  statement  that  New  York 
is  indifferent  to  religion  was  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  vast  spaces  of  the  cathedral  were 
totally  inadequate  to  shelter  the  great  throng 
that  desired  to  join  in  worship.  Especially 
impressive  were  the  great  corporate  com- 
munions. At  the  service  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
men  went  to  the  chancel  rail  ;  and  at  the 
service  in  the  cathedral  when  the  women  of 
the  Church  presented  their  triennial  offering, 
on  Thursday  morning,  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  partook  of  the  communion,  and 
the  offering  sent  to  the  chancel  by  the  dio- 
ceses could  not  be  counted  in  time  to  be 
announced  at  the  afternoon  meeting.  It 
exceeded  $307,000. 

The  presence  of  more  than  one  hundred 
bishops  bore  eloquent  witness  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Episcopal  Church.  From  the 
Orient  came  that  great  Christian  leader 
Bishop  Brent.  For  the  first  time  China  sent 
three  bishops  and  Japan  two.  There  was 
not  a  single  place  within  the  sphere  of  Amer- 
ican influence  unrepresented  in  the  epis- 
copate. Party  strife  is  the  creature  of  a 
generation,  but  this  Convention  deepens  the 
conviction  that  the  prospects  of  the  Church 
in  America  are  exceedingly  bright. 


The  old  idea  that-  the  State  was  a  sort  of 
policeman  to  protect  the  individual  against 
the  encroachments  of 
his  fellow-men  has  been 
superseded  by  a  larger 
conception — that  of  the  State  as  the  organi- 
zation of  the  whole  community  for  the  pur- 


EUGKNIG 
MARRIAGE  LAWS 


pose  of  doing  for  itself  whatever  it  can  do 
better  than  any  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals can  do  for  it.  Nothing  illustrates  this 
new  idea  of  the  State  better  than  the  efforts 
to  prevent  by  law  injury  to  the  race.  Laws 
against  the  overworking  of  women  in  facto- 
ries are  of  this  character ;  for  they  are  de- 
signed t  >  prevent  the  burdens  of  modern 
industry  from  injuring  the  mothers  of  the 
generation  to  come.  Such  also  are  the  laws, 
now  the  subject  of  discussion,  which  are 
designed  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  those 
who  are  unfit  for  parenthood. 

A  year  ago  thirty-four  States,  according  to 
the  "  Survey,"  forbade  by  law  the  marriage 
of  the  insane,  lunatic,  and  those  incapable  of 
consent ;  fifteen  of  them  forbade  the  mar- 
riage of  the  idiotic  ;  nine,  of  the  epileptic  ; 
eight,  of  the  imbecile  and  feeble-minded ; 
and  two,  of  the  habitually  drunk.  In  four 
States  (Indiana,  Michigan,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington) there  existed  laws  relating  to  those 
afflicted  with  venereal  diseases,  but  they  re- 
ceived all  too  little  obedience.  During  the 
past  year,  however,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin  have  passed  drastic  acts,  which, 
to  judge  by  the  opposition  offered,  promise 
to  be  of  practical  value. 

Oregon's  law  requires  that  ten  days  before 
the  issuance  of  a  marriage  license  there  be 
filed  a  certificate  granted  on  the  oath  of  a 
duly  licensed  physician  that  the  "  male  per- 
son "  is  free  from  infectious  or  contagious 
venereal  disease.  The  physican  is  allowed  a 
fee  of  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  is  punished 
for  false  statement  by  the  loss  of  his  license. 

Wisconsin's  law  is  even  more  drastic,  and 
provides  for  "  the  application  of  the  recog- 
nized clinical  and  laboratory  tests  of  scientific 
research." 

In  case  of  a  dispute  the  findings  of  the 
State  Hygienic  Laboratory  are  regarded  as 
evidence.  If  any  residents  go  into  another 
State  to  avoid  the  application  of  this  law  and 
then  return  to  Wisconsin  within  a  year  from 
the  marriage,  a  physician's  certificate  is  re- 
quired just  as  if  the  marriage  had  been  per- 
formed within  the  borders  of  Wisconsin. 
A'iolation  of  this  act  is  rigorously  punished. 
Failure  to  deposit  such  a  certificate  on  the 
request  of  the  District  Attorney,  the  issuance 
of  unlawful  licenses  by  county  clerks,  and 
the  disclosure  of  information  relating  to  the 
application  of  examination  except  as  required 
by  law  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 

The  argument  that  such  a  law  as  this  is 
likely  to  increase  the  number  of  illegitimate 
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children  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive  ;  for 
it  would  be  still  more  cogent  against  any 
marriage  law  at  all.  If  it  is  possible  to  save 
children  from  coming  into  this  world  maimed 
and  crippled  in  body  and  in  brain,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  welcome  into  the  world  vigorous 
children  of  healthy  married  parents,  surely 
no  doctrinaire  theory  about  "  personal  liberty  " 
should  stand  in  the  way. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get 
evidence  as  to  all  the  benefits  resulting  from 
such  a  law.  No  one  now  knows  how  much 
women  have  to  suffer  because  they  are  not 
protected  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  so  no  one 
can  know  how  much  suffering  will  be  saved 
through  the  enactment  of  that  law  :  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  trace  some  of  the  effect 
of  this  law  in  vital  statistics.  Of  course 
those  who  are  morally  and  intellectually 
the  best  in  any  community  do  not  need 
such  laws,  while  those  who  are  morally  and 
intellectually  the  worst  will  not  heed  such  laws  ; 
but  the  great  majority,  who  are  neither  very 
good  nor  very  bad,  will  find  such  laws  as 
these  a  moral  prop  and  a  means  of  education. 


THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF 
TROPICAL  MEDICINE 


With  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 

the  tropics  of 
South  America 
will  become  in- 
creasingly intimate.  Particularly  is  this  state- 
ment true  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  seaports 
of  the  United  States  and  the  western  coast 
of  that  great  continent  lying  below  the  Isth- 
mus. Many  regions  in  South  America  are 
afflicted  with  grave  pestilential  diseases,  the 
etiology  and  the  method  of  transmission  of 
which  are  alike  unknown  to  medical  science. 
As  trade  with  these  regions  grows,  the  danger 
that  these  diseases  may  find  entry  into 
America  will  grow  too. 

Combining  a  natural  desire  to  help  in  fore- 
stalling such  a  possible  tragedy  with  a  desire 
to  broaden  the  bounds  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  to  carry  to  our  southern  neighbors  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  in  Cuba  and  in 
Panama  as  to  the  advantages  of  preventive 
sanitation,  the  Harvard  Medical  School  has 
established  a  Department  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine— the  first  school  of  its  kind  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  country.  As  soon  as 
funds  can  be  secured.  Harvard  also  hopes  to 
establish  a  hospital  especially  devoted  to  the 
study  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  At 
present  patients  who  have  contracted  dis- 


eases in  the  tropics  not  infrequently  wander 
about  the  lynited  States  from  hospital  to 
hospital,  until  by  chance  they  find  some  phy- 
sician who  has  a  knowledge  of  tropical  medi- 
cine and  who  is  able  correctly  to  diagnose  and 
treat  the  particular  unfamiliar  disease  with 
which  each  happens  to  be  afflicted.  For  the 
past  six  months  an  expedition  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  who  is  the 
head  of  this  new  school,  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  in  securing 
material  for  laboratory  work  at  home  and  in 
studying  the  bacilli  of  tropical  disease  upon 
their  native  heath. 

Part  of  this  time  the  expedition  made 
its  headquarters  at  Guayaquil,  perhaps  one 
of  the  wrorst  hotbeds  of  disease  in  tropical 
South  America.  Ex-Ambassador  Bryce  once 
characterized  this  Ecuadorian  port  as  *'  the 
pest-house  of  the  continent."  Another  au- 
thority has  said,  "  I  have  visited  many  of  the 
death-holes  of  the  world,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
one  whose  unsanitary  conditions  equal  those 
of  Guayaquil.''  From  investigation  in  such  a 
fertile  field — from  the  bacteriologist's  stand- 
point— information  of  importance  to  tropical 
America  must  almost  certainly  result.  There 
is  an  opportunity  for  great  public  service 
before  the  Harvard  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, and  it  could  not  be  placed  within  reach 
of  more  capable  hands. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR 
HEALTH  OFFICERS 


Still  another  announcement  of  '  importance 
has  come  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
this  time  acting  in 
co-operation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  In  recognition  of  the 
growing  demand  from  cities  and  towns  for 
men  familiar  with  the  latest  discoveries  in 
preventive  medicine  and  the  newest  develop- 
ments of  modern  sanitary  engineering,  these 
two  institutions  have  established  a  graduate 
school  for  health  officers. 

The  interest  of  even  the  most  capable 
physician,  trained  in  the  ordinary  college  of 
medicine,  is  naturally  directed  more  towards 
the  individual  than  towards  the  public  at 
large.  He  has  been  trained  to  cure  cases 
rather  than  to  remove  causes.  To  ask  him 
to  lead  an  assault  upon  the  strongholds  of 
disease  is  in  some  measure  like  asking  a  sur- 
geon to  take  command  of  troops  in  the  field. 

To  the  end  of  training  a  body  of  men 
capable  of  approaching  the  problem  of  com- 
munity health  from  the  combined  standpoints 
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of  the  physician,  the  civil  engineer,  and  the 
sociologist,  this  new  school  offers  a  thorough 
course  comprising  lectures,  laboratory  work, 
and  opportunities  for  wide  practical  experi- 
ence. "  It  is  recognized,"  says  the  announce- 
ment of  the  school,  "  that  the  requirements 
for  public  health  service  are  broad  and  com- 
plicated, and  that  the  country  needs  leaders 
in  every  community  fitted  to  guide  and  instruct 
the  people  in  the  art  of  hygienic  living  ;  quali- 
fied to  direct  the  expenditure  of  energy,  time, 
and  money  in  public  health  work  into  fruit- 
ful channels  :  and  able  to  initiate  plans  to 
meet  novel  conditions  as  they  arise.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  School  for  Health  Officers 
to  provide  the  scientific  groundwork  of  sani- 
tary knowledge  which  underlies  efficient  health 
administration.  .  .  .  The  subjects  embraced 
in  the  courses  of  study  have  been  selected  to 
cover  a  wide  range,  including  medical,  bio- 
logical, hygienic,  and  engineering  sciences, 
together  with  practical  health  administration." 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about  this 
new  school  is  the  fact  that  the  great  resources 
of  both  Harvard  University  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  are  alike  open 
to  the  prospective  student.  Many  efforts  in 
the  past  have  been  made  to  bring  these  neigh 
boring  institutions  together  on  some  common 
ground.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  news 
that  they  have  at  last  found  a  field  for  active 
co-operation. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  announce  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  interchanges  of  professor- 
ships, an  arrangement 
has  been  success- 
fully negotiated  by 
Columbia  University  to  exchange  with  Aus- 
trian universities.  The  first  Columbia  pro- 
fessor to  go  to  the  University  of  Vienna 
will  be  George  Stuart  Fullerton,  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  who  will  speak  to  the 
Austrians  on  "  The  Realistic  Philosophy  of 
Experience,"  on  "  The  Modern  Growth 
of  Thought  in  England  and  the  United 
States,"  and  on  "  The  Administration  of 
American  Universities."  Dr.  Fullerton  will 
also  lecture  at  Graz,  Innsbruck,  and  other 
Austrian  universities.  The  first  Austrian 
to  come  to  this  country  will  be  Dr.  Josef 
Schumpeter,  of  the  University  of  Graz,  the 
well-known  political  economist.  Dr.  Schum- 
peter has  already  published  articles  explaining 
the  work  of  our  own  economists.  He  speaks 
excellent  English.  The  first  Dutch  professor 
to  come  to  this  country  to  begin  the  ''  Queen 


NEW  PROFESSORIAL 
EXCHANGES 


Wilhelmina  Lectureship  "  at  Columbia  will 
be  Leonard  Charles  van  Noppen.  His  lec- 
tures will  deal  with  Dutch  history  and  litera- 
ture, and  will  be  the  more  readily  understood 
as  English  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his 
native  language,  for  he  had  his  schooling  in 
this  country. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that 
the  Columbia  representative  this  year  at  the 
University  of  Paris  is  to  be  William  D.Guth- 
rie,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  who 
will  lecture  on  that  subject.  The  French 
representative  here  is  Professor  Jean  Perrin, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  As  to  Germany,  the  American  repre- 
sentative is  to  be  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  Professor 
of  Greek  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  German  representative  will  be 
Dr.  Karl  Kathgen,  the  political  economist, 
who  once  served  as  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Tokyo,  and  who 
is  now  occupying  the  same 'chair  in  the 
[Colonial  [nstitut  at  Hamburg. 


II  V.RVARD  PROFESSORIAL 
EXCHANGES 


We  have  already  chronicled  the  appoint*- 
ment   of   1  >r.   Anesaki,    Professor   of  the 

Science  of  Relig- 
ion in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo, 
to  give  the  first  series  of  lectures  under  the 
new  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  Japa- 
nese Literature  and  Life  at  Harvard.  Dr. 
Anesaki  has  begun  his  lectures,  and  the 
course  promises  to  be  one  of  the  funda- 
mentally vital  influences  in  interpreting  Japan 
to  America.  Nothing,  so  it  seems  to  us,  has 
happened  in  recent  years  in  educational 
interchanges  ^f  greater  moment  than  this. 
The  visiting  Harvard  professors  abroad  this 
year  will  be,  at  Berlin,  Professor  Archibald 
Cary  Coolidge,  Professor  of  History  and 
Director  of  the  University  Library,  and  at 
Paris  Professor  Maxime  Bocher,  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  In  exchange  there  will 
be  from  Germany  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz, 
Professor  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  Dr.  von  Dobschiitz  is  a 
pupil  of  Harnack.  He  was  called  as  Profes- 
sor of  the  New  Testament  to  the  University 
of  Strassburg  In  succession  to  Holtzmann. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Breslau, 
and  thence  to  Halle.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  books,  two  of  which  have  appeared  in 
English.  During  his  stay  in  America  he  will 
give  a  course  of  Lowell  Institute  lectures  at 
Boston  on  the  ;t  Influence  of  the  Bible  on 
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Civilization."  The  Lowell  Institute  has  also 
asked  to  have  lectures  from  the  French  rep- 
resentative at  Harvard,  M.  Fernand  Balden- 
sperger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Institute 
may  be  successful,  for,  more  than  most  pro- 
fessors, M.  Baldensperger  represents  the 
union  of  the  popular  and  the  academic — in- 
deed, he  has  emphasized  that  union,  for, 
while  for  the  university  world  he  is  Fernand 
Baldensperger,  for  the  purely  literary  world 
he  is  Fernand  li  Baldenne."  A  long  time- 
before  Baldensperger  had  published  his 
doctor's  thesis,  "  Baldenne  "  had  contributed 
poems  and  stories  to  the  periodicals  of  his 
native  Lorraine.  His  professorial  chair  is  in 
sympathy  with  his  spontaneous  individual 
work,  for  he  is  the  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature.  He  justly  holds  that  the  various 
literatures  of  the  world  are  dependent ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  need  one  another  just  as 
the  members  of  a  family  need  one  another. 
Of  course  he  will  profit  by  his  present  sojourn 
to  investigate  the  mutual  relations  of  our  lit- 
erature and  the  literatures  of  Europe.  With 
all  this  material,  American  universities  should 
have  during  the  coming  scholastic  year  a  rich 
field  of  susfjrestion  from  abroad. 


THE   GRADUATE  COLLEGE 
AT  PRINCETON 


On  another  page  a  picture  shows  how  the 
spacious  new  Graduate  College  at  Princeton 

with  its  splen- 
did Cleveland 
Tower  looks. 
The  location  of  the  college  has  lately  been 
much  discussed  in  the  public  press  ;  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  the  institution  in 
operation  realizes  the  hopes  of  its  founders. 
We  trust  that  there  may  be  a  full  realization  ; 
indeed,  that  the  Graduate  College  may  be 
to  the  University  what  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure  of  Paris,  for  instance,  has  been  to 
the  University  of  that  city.  The  Ecole  is  a 
comparatively  small  school ;  it  has  an  aver- 
age of  only  about  a  hundred  students, 
graduating  some  thirty  a  year.  But,  as  has 
been  well  said,  it  has  done  more  than  any 
other  school  to  give  tone  to  the  best  French 
thought.  It  has  been  the  home  of  great 
teachers — -of  Laplace,  Lagrange,  and  Pasteur. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  a  residential  college  for  university 
students  is  a  good  thing.  This  was  shown 
a  year  ago  by  the  University  of  Berlin,  at 
its  centenary  celebration,  in  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  for  the  establishment  of  residential  col- 
leges there.  Of  course  there  has  always  been 


the  English  example,  but,  thus  far.  our  own 
universities  have  made  little  provision  for 
their  graduate  students'  physical  and  social 
welfare.  The  arrangement  now  about  to  go 
into  effect  at  Princeton  starts  with  inspiring 
architecture.  A  reminder  of  Oxford,  and 
especially  of  Magdalen,  is  suggested  by  the 
Cleveland  Tower  and  in  the  college  buildings 
themselves.  Surely  nothing  is  more  adapta- 
ble to  academic  uses  than  the  Perpendicular 
Gothic.  In  such  beautiful  housing  there  will 
be  a  community  of  graduate  students  with 
here  and  there  a  resident  professor  living 
among  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  number 
of  students  will  not  much  exceed  a  hundred, 
for  the  attempt  will  be  made,  as  in  Paris 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  and  the  Fondation 
Thiers — the  latter  being  a  kind  of  topmost 
graduate  growth — to  have  quality  first  and 
quantity  second.  We  trust  that  the  Gradu- 
ate College  at  Princeton  will  be  as  much  of 
a  credit  to  our  country  as  have  been  the 
so-called  "  Honours  Colleges "  in  English 
universities. 


The  news  that  Dean  Bailey  has  finally  re- 
signed from  the  Directorship  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  will  come,  not  as 
a  surprise,  but  still  as  cause 
for  very  lively  regret  to  all  friends  of  agri- 
culture and  of  that  excellent  institution  which 
owes  so  much  to  his  capable  and  inspiring 
leadership. 

For  some  time  Dean  Bailey  has  been  desirous 
of  retiring  from  the  exacting  duties  incumbent 
upon  him  as  the  executive  head  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  order 
to  devote  himself  fully  to  active  research 
work  and  to  the  solution  of  the  more  pressing 
problems  of  rural  life.  Two  years  ago:  in- 
deed, he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  of  the  University,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  it  was  ever  definitely  with- 
drawn. At  that  time,  however,  the  alumni 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  induced  him  to 
remain  on  the  condition  that  the  management 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  should  be  placed 
without  reserve  in  his  hands.  This  reorgani- 
zation of  the  College  was  accomplished — not 
without  difficulty ;  and  time  has  supplied 
ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Dean  Bailey's 
demands. 

Since  the  management  of  the  College  passed 
from  Cornell  University  its  growth  has  been 
convincingly  and  gratifyingly  great  enough  to 
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silence  the  most  captious  critics.  It  is  out- 
stripping the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity both  in  numbers  and  personnel.  Prob- 
ably Dean  Bailey  feels  that  the  critical  period 
for  the  College  has  now  passed,  and  that  it  is 
no  longer  his  absolute  duty  to  remain,  at  the 
helm. 

Dean  Bailey's  first  important  work  as  a 
naturalist  was  carried  on  under  Asa  Gray  at 
Harvard.  He  has  been  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  since  i9ba. 
I  )uring  President  Roosevelt's  Administration 
he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Country  Life — a  position  which  he 
filled  with  conspicuous  and  recognized  suc- 
cess, and  in  which  he  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  the  Nation. 


One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  China  took  place  last  week.  The  two 
houses  of  the  Chinese 
THE  PRESIDENT        ParHament     in  joint 
OF  THF 

Chinese  republic  assembly, elected  Yuan 
Shi-kai,  who  has  been 
provisional  President,  as  President  of  the 
Republic  for  a  term  of  five  years.  <  H  the 
850  members  of  the  two  houses  759  were  in 
attendance.  Three  ballots  were  necessary 
before  a  definite  decision  was  obtained,  as 
there  were  more  than  twenty  candidates. 
Most  of  these,  however,  including  Dr  Sun 
Yat-sen,  the  Southern  Radical  leader,  and 
Dr.  YYu  Ting-fang,  late  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  were  soon  eliminated  and  Yuan 
Shi-kai  and  Li  Yuan-hung — the  latter  the 
provisional  Vice-President — were  left  to 
continue  the  contest.  On  the  final  ballot  the 
figures  were  :  Yuan,  507  ;  Li,  179  ;  thus  Yuan 
obtained  a  two-thirds  majority. 

When  the  result  was  announced,  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  immediately  notified 
the  foreign  legations  at  Peking.  The  Powers 
had  already  signified  their  intention  of  ac- 
cording recognition  to  the  Chinese  Republic 
on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  adoption 
of  a  permanent  Constitution,  the  election  of  a 
President,  and  the  Republic's  confirmation  of 
the  rights  resulting  from  treaties  ;  our  own 
Government,  however,  did  not  wait  longer  than 
the  meetingof  Parliament.  The  Foreign  Office 
guaranteed  that  the  President  would  observe 
all  the  treaties  and  contracts  made  by  the 
Manchu  Government,  a  promise  repeated  by 
Yuan  himself  at  his  inauguration  four  days  later, 
namely,  on  October  10,  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  which  over- 


threw the  Manchu  dynasty  and  established  a 
Republic. 

Lvcactly  a  year  and  a  half  before,  namely, 
on  March  10,  1912,  Yuan  Shi-kai  took  office 
as  provisional  President.  At  that  time  it  was 
expected  that  a  Presidential  election  would 
take  place  before  the  end  of  the  year.  But 
the  difficulties  of  finance  in  which  the  Gov-, 
eminent  became  enmeshed  and  the  disputes 
of  political  parties  prevented  action.  Then 
the  South  revolted.  Now  that  the  revolution 
has  come  to  an  end,  with  Yuan's  military  as 
well  as  political  triumph,  his  election  natu- 
rally follows. 

Foreigners  welcome  the  event  because 
there  is  no  visible  alteration  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  Yuan  is  the  principal  figure  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  welcome  the 
election  of  Li  Yuan-hung  as  Vice-President. 
Whatever  of  reliable  statesmanship  there  is 
in  China  is  represented  by  these  men.  They 
are  not  statesmen  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word.  That  could  hardly  be  expected.  They 
are  certainly  not  wholly  free  from  the  despotic 
tendencies  of  Orientals  in  positions  of  power. 
But  they  have  shown  a  sane  realization  of 
actual  events  about  them  which  distinguishes 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  visionaries 
who  do  not  understand  how  to  make  haste 
slowly,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  reac- 
tionaries who,  under  the  hypocritical  title  of 
the  "  Public  Righteousness  "  party,  would 
hark  back  to  Manchu  methods. 


THE  REFORMATION 
MONUMENT 


In  Geneva  a  great  monument  is  being 
erected  to  commemorate  what  the  Reforma- 
tion brought  to  the 
world  in  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  political 
freedom.  The  monument  is  now  about  half 
complete.  Its  background  is  formed  by  the 
old  city  bastions,  against  which  a  very  high  wall 
has  been  built.  Standing  out  from  it  are  figures 
in  heroic  size  of  Calvin,  Beze,  Farel.  and  John 
Knox.  On  either  side  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another  stand  figures  sym- 
bolizing the  effect  of  the  Reformation  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  America  is  represented  by 
Roger  Williams,  England  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, France  by  Coligny,  Holland  by  William 
the  Silent,  Germany  by  the  Great  Elector, 
and  Hungary  by  Stephen  Bocskay,that  Prince 
of  Transylvania  who  established  Protestant- 
ism in  Hungary.  Between  these  figures  are 
bas:reJiefs.  One  shows  Henry  IV  signing; 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  granted  freedom 
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of  worship  in  France  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike  :  another  represents  the  first 
Protestant  service  held  in  Geneva ;  another 
represents  John  Knox  preaching  before  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  ;  another  represents  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Mayflower  Compact.  Also  on  the 
wall  are  to  be  engraved  certain  great  docu- 
ments ;  first  of  all  the  Lord's  Prayer,  then  the 
Decree  of  the  City  of  Geneva  that  its  chil- 
dren should  have  not  only  free  but  compul- 
sory education,  etc.  Above  all  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  statues  is  to  be  engraved  the  motto 
of  the  city  of  Geneva — Post  Tenebras  Lux — 
a  motto  summing  up  the  world's  history  in 
education  and  religion  before  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  effect  of  that  Reformation.  The 
rose-colored  granite  of  which  the  wall,  statues, 
and  bas-reliefs  are  made  contrasts  well  with- 
the  dark  green  of  the  trees  on  the  bastion 
above,  and  the  lighter  green  of  the  park 
separating  it  from  the  university. 

As  its  part  towards  this  international  monu- 
ment the  city  of  Geneva  donated  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Hungary  has  also  covered  its  pro- 
portion of  financial  contribution,  and  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  to  pay  for  the  statue  of  the 
Great  Elector  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  in 
our  own  richer  country  little  response  has  yet 
come  to  the  appeals  for  funds.  Surely  those 
indebted  to  Roger  Williams  as  a  founder  of 
religious  liberty  may  well  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  contribute  towards  an  acknowl- 
edgment in  a  far-away  land  of  what  has 
been  done  in  ours.  Any  contributions  should 
be  marked  "  Genevan  Monument,"  and  sent 
to  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Bank- 
ers, 59  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  for  trans- 
mission. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  "  Post  " 
publishes  an  account  of  excavations  on 
the  site  of  Viriconium,  a 
Roman- British  city  near  Wrox- 
eter,  not  far  from  Birmingham, 
buried  for  many  centuries  as  effectively  as 
Pompeii.  From  a  military  outpost  in 
the  northward  march  of  Roman  conquest 
it  grew  into  a  city  covering  a  hundred  and 
seventy  acres,  half  the  area  of  London  in 
Roman  times.  Hundreds  of  coins  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  have 
been  found,  but  none  of  later  date.  Viri- 
conium must  have  perished  when  Rome, 
in  sore  need  of  her  legionaries,  withdrew 
them  from  Britain,  abandoning  the  island  to 
the  barbarian  Picts  they  had  held  in  check. 
Its  site  was  discovered  some  fifty  years  ago, 


A  BRITISH 
POMPEII 


and  the  spade  brought  to  light  its  public  bath 
and  a  small  portion  of  its  forum.  Only  last 
year  the  spade  was  taken  up  again  by  the 
Pirmingham  Archaeological  Society.  Since 
then  several  acres  have  been  excavated,  with 
encouraging  discoveries — the  foundations  of 
a  temple  and  of  a  number  of  large  houses, 
five  stone-lined  wells  connected  with  these, 
a  large  number  of  engraved  gems,  brooches, 
and  parts  of  statuettes,  with  many  small 
relics  in  bone,  bronze,  iron,  and  a  lot  of  pot- 
tery and  potters'  stamps.  In  one  part  of  the 
ruins  were  found  skeletons  of  men.  women, 
and  children  who  had  perished  by  fire.  The 
earliest  of  the  many  coins  found  dates  from 
the  Republican  period  before  30  B.C.,  and 
the  latest  from  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I. 
who  died  395  a.d.  Visitors  to  Bath  and  its 
famous  hot  springs  have  seen  the  ancient 
public  bath  of  marble,  some  80  x  40  feet  in 
extent — all  that,  without  prohibitive  expense, 
can  be  uncovered  of  the  noble  Roman  city 
on  whose  tomb  the  modern  city  has  risen. 
The  site  of  Viriconium  lies  almost  entirely  in 
the  open  country,  so  that  its  complete  uncover- 
ing is  hoped  for,  if  the  necessary  funds  can 
be  procured — $2,500  to  $4,000  per  annum. 
The  great  universities  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  this  enterprise. 


A  PROFESSORSHIP  OF 
CIVIC  DESIGN 


America,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  forging  to  the 
fore  in  city-planning.  The  ( kitlook  recently 
reported  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Walter 
Burley  Griffin,  the 
Chicago  architect,  to  be  the  designer  of  the 
entire  city  of  Canberra,  the  new  Australian 
capital.  The  Outlook  now  has  to  chronicle 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson,  of  Rochester,  the  well-known  spe- 
cialist in  municipal  aesthetics,  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  Civic  Design  at  the  Laiiversity  of 
Illinois. 

Both  events,  in  our  opinion,  are  significant. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  we  review  inter- 
national education  in  civic  design,  we  find 
that  courses  in  it  constitute  a  part  of  the 
programmes  of  some  European  universities. 
Turning  to  this  country,  we  find  that  for 
some  years  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  have  given  courses  in  the  subject, 
but  that  these  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
instructors  in  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  Columbia  has  had  an  outside 
lecturer  on  the  subject.  Cornell  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  have  recognized  it 
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in  their  work,  respectively,  of  landscape 
architecture  and  engineering.  But,  so  far  as 
we  know,  Illinois  is  the  first  university  to 
make  civic  design  a  distinct  "  chair  " — that  is 
to  say,  to  establish  a  professorship  in  that 
subject. 

Although  one  of  the  youngest  of  our 
universities,  Illinois  has  already  gained  rank 
with  those  of  longer  standing,  and  the  latest 
acquisition  to  its  teaching  body  will  add 
to  its  reputation.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  to  retain  his  residence  in  Rochester, 
visiting  the  University  at  frequent  intervals, 
his  arrangement  with  it  leaving  him  free  to 
carry  on  his  practical  city-planning  work.  That 
work  may  be  seen  in  Los  Angeles,  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Co- 
lumbus, and  other  communities.  It  and  Mr. 
Robinson's  writings  abundantly  indicate  that 
he  is  well  equipped  to  introduce  a  course  in 
civic  design  to  American  sttidents. 


THE  WORLD'S 
SERIES 


The  baseball  fever  has  reached  its  annual  cli- 
macteric. If  there  are  any  American  citizens 
in  whose  veins  the  bacillus  of 
the  disease  has  not  found 
lodgment,  they  must  find  little 
comfort  in  the  news  columns  of  the  daily 
press.  The  Governor  of  New  York  State, 
indeed,  is  undergoing  impeachment  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  yet  the  student 
of  contemporary  political  history  is  forced  to 
look  for  the  Governor's  defense  sandwiched 
in,  at  the  foot  of  an  inside  page,  between  a 
portrait  of  the  temporarily  deathless  "  Matty  " 
and  a  reproduction  of  Baker's  bat.  The 
front  page  L  reserved  exclusively  for  even 
more  vital  things. 

Some  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (under  the  strict  guardianship  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms)  are  still  struggling  over 
the  Urgent  Deficiency  Bill;  and  this  is  the 
report  of  their  deliberations  which  filters  out 
to  an  unexpectant  public  : 

"  A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker," 
cries  Representative  Mann,  Republican  floor 
leader  of  the  lower  house. 

"  State  it,"  replies  the  Speaker. 
"  I  would  ask,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "  if  it  would 
be  in  order  to  announce  that  Baker  of  Phila- 
delphia [we  will  pass  over  without  comment 
the  tautology  of  that  last  phrase]  has  just 
knocked  a  home  run  and  that  the  score  is 
now  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Athletics  ?" 

To  the1  shame  of  the  late  Speaker  Reed, 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  such  a  ques- 


tion in  his  rules  of  order,  and  the  chairman 
is  forced  to  decide  this  touching  appeal  ad- 
versely, yet  the  cheers  of  the  imprisoned 
Representatives  prove  that  Mr.  Mann's 
effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 

What  is  the  secret  behind  this  infatuation 
of  the  American  people  for  its  National 
sport  ?  Not  since  the  days  when  blue  and 
green  partisans  enlivened  the  annals  of  the 
ancient  Eastern  Empire  has  any  nation  gone 
so  drunk  over  any  single  form  of  vicarious 
activity.  I  low  much  of  this  infatuation  is 
wholesome  ?  How  much  injurious  ?  The 
question  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  ; 
perhaps  it  is  even  indiscreet  to  propose — 
some  captious  reader  might  have  the  unkind- 
ness  to  surmise  that,  since  The  Outlook  has 
no  athletic  editor,  we  have  received  no 
ticket  to  the  games,  and  that  our  question 
was  prompted,  not  by  a  legitimate  desire 
for  philosophic  argument,  but  because  we 
were  jealous  of  our — shall  we  say  it  ?— 
more  fortunate  contemporaries  of  the  daily 
press. 

Lest  the  discussion  grow  too  pointed,  let 
US  refer  our  readers  forthwith  to  the  group 
of  baseball  worthies  pictured  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 


Benjamin  Altman,  who  died  last  week  in 
New  York  City,  was  interesting  in  three 
directions — as  man,  as 
merchant,  and  as  art 
collector.  As  man,  Mr.  Altman  was  almost 
unique  in  his  desire  to  avoid  publicity.  One 
of  his  friends  said  that  probably  not  a 
hundred  persons  in  the  metropolis  knew 
him  by  sight.  Certainly  in  this  latter  day, 
when  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  thirst 
for  notoriety,  such  an  example  should  be 
noted. 

As  merchant,  Mr.  Altman  founded  a  dry- 
goods  house,  and  in  a  generation  developed  it 
from  small  beginnings  into  a  magnificent 
property.  He  was  widely  and  honorably 
known  as  one  who  stood  for  what  is  best 
in  mercantile  probity.  His  rise  to  great 
wealth  should  be  noted  by  those  who  would 
attain  it  suddenly  through  speculation,  Mr. 
Altman 's  wealth  was  slowly,  surely,  and 
fairly  acquired  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way. 

As  an  art  collector  Mr.  Altman  certainly 
occupied  a  very  proud  position,  for  his 
collection;  while  not  as  large  as  some 
others,  is -to  be  distinguished  as  one  in  which 
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everything  is  of  the  finest.  The  collection 
numbers  about  a  thousand  articles,  compris- 
ing porcelains,  tapestries,  jades,  ancient 
furniture,  enamels,  rugs,  and  paintings.  As 
to  the  paintings,  the  collection  is  specially 
strong  in  works  by  Rembrandt,  of  which 
there  are  fourteen.  Frans  Hals  is  repre- 
sented by  "  The  Merry  Company,"  which 
Dr.  Bode,  the  eminent  German  critic,  holds 
to  be  the  artist's  masterpiece.  Another 
notable  single  picture  is  Holbein's  portrait  of 
Margaret  Wyatt.  The  collection  is  also 
strong  in  Italian  and  Flemish  paintings  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  in  Dutch  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  are  two  great  por- 
traits by  Velasquez,  namely,  of  Philip  IV  and 
of  that  King's  Minister,  Olivarez,  and  there 
are  also  superb  specimens  of  the  French 
Barbizon  school.  All  in  all,  the  Altman  col- 
lection takes  first  rank.  A  well-known  Amer- 
ican painter  has  said  that  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  artistic  monument  which  any 
American  art  collector  has  so  far  left  behind 
him. 

A  Kansas  City  police  magistrate,  Ewing  C. 
Bland,  has  completed  recently  a  year's  trial 
of  an  interesting  ex- 
periment, in  placing 
minor  offenders  upon 
their  honor  in  the  payment  of  fines.  Judge 
Bland's  plan  is  to  allow  men  who  are  fined 
in  his  court  to  pay  their  fines  in  small  weekly 
installments  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
city  prison  when  they  are  unable  to  pay  the 
whole  amount  of  the  fine  at  the  time  it  is 
imposed.  He  has  found  it  successful  in 
actual  practice. 

In  the  last  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
men  have  benefited  by  Judge  Bland's  "  credit 
system "  of  fines.  These  men  have  been 
fined  amounts  aggregating  $5,891.  Not  a 
man  has  been  delinquent  in  his  weekly  pay- 
ments, and  of  the*  two  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
only  three  have  been  rearrested  for  fresh 
infractions  of  the  city's  peace.  Had  these 
men  been  sent  to  prison  to  serve  out  their 
fines,  as  has  always  been  the  custom  hereto- 
fore, their  "  time  "  in  the  "  workhouse  "  would 
have  aggfegated  11,782  days.  It  costs  the 
city  $1  a  day  to  keep  a  man  in  prison.  So 
Judge  Bland  has  saved  the  city  not  only  the 
$5,891  which  has  be~n  paid  in  fines,  but 
$11,782  as  well,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  to  keep  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty -five  in  prison.  Altogether  he  has  saved 
the  municipality  $17,673  in  the  last  twelve 
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months  by  his  system.  But  the  big  saving, 
Judge  Bland  believes,  has  been  in  men  and 
human  suffering.  The  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  offenders  who  were  released  "  on 
credit  "  have  been  earning  livings  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  instead  of  spending 
an  average  time  of  forty-six  days  each  in  the 
city  prison.  Mr.  Bland  is  a  young  man  of 
thirty,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  Richard  Barks 
Bland,  who  came  near  receiving  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President  in  1896. 


HOW  THE  TARIFF  SHOULD 
BE  REVISED 

Now,  when  the  country  has  just  passed 
through  the  troubles  and  uncertainties  attend- 
ant upon  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  is 
the  time  for  the  people  of  the  country  to 
make  up  their  minds  that  they  will  not  again 
repeat  that  experience. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  never  have 
any  more  tariff  laws  ?    Not  at  all. 

No  one  denies  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  power  to  levy  a  tax  on  imports — 
that  is,  a  tariff.  That  power  is  specifically 
granted  by  the  Constitution. 

That  power  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  exercise.  In  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  Congress  will  certainly  enact  laws 
making  changes  in  the  rates  of  the  tariff  on 
foreign  goods. 

Since  this  power  exists  and  will  continue 
to  be  exercised,  it  seems  so  clear  as  to  be 
axiomatic  and  even  platitudinous  that  it 
should  be  used  for  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation.  This 
means  that  it  should  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose that  will  promote  the  material,  indus- 
trial, intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  theory  that  the  levying  of  a  tariff 
bill  has  but  one  object,  namely,  the  raising 
of  revenue,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Con- 
gress cannot  exercise  a  Constitutional  power 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  people.  That 
theory,  however,  need  no  longer  be  discussed. 
It  has  been  contradicted  by  the  very  party 
that  affirmed  it.  and  has  been  abandoned  by 
that  party  in  practice.  In  the  very  platform 
in  which  the  Democrats  declared  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  power  to  levy  a 
tariff  except  for  revenue  purposes  they  prom- 
ised to  levy  a  tariff  for  two  other  purposes — 
the  restoration  of  competition  in  business 
and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  Just 
in  proportion  as  the  Democratic  party  has 
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undertaken  in  the  Underwood  Aet  to  fulfill 
its  pledges,  it  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
disregarding  its  tariff  principle.  Whether  the 
new  tariff  law  will  restore  competition  and 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  living  is  another  ques- 
tion. Whether  jf  it  does  restore  competi- 
tion it  will  benefit  the  country  is  still  another 
question.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Democratic  party  in  practice  believes  that 
the  tariff  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  that  it 
regards  as  beneficial  to  the  country.  In  that 
respect,  therefore,  all  parties  are  alike.  All 
agree,  therefore,  on  these  three  points  :  that 
Congress  has  power  to  levy  a  tax ;  that  it 
will  continue  to  enact  tariff  laws  ;  and  that  in 
enacting  tariff  laws  it  should  have  as  its 
object  all  possible  benefits  to  the  country. 

In  order  to  secure  such  benefits  two  things 
are  necessary  :  first,  information  scientifically 
gathered  regarding  all  matters  that  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  tariff — the  tariff  as  a  factor 
in  the  raising  of  revenue,  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  on  each  specific  industry,  the  relation 
of  the  tariff  on  the  products  of  an  industry 
to  the  wages  paid  in  that  industry,  the  bear- 
ing of  the  tariff  upon  international  trade,  the 
use  of  the  tariff  as  a  weapon  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  enforcing  its  orders  for  the  regulation 
of  industrial  practices  and  the  securing  of 
justice  ;  and,  second,  administrative  effective- 
ness by  means  of  an  adequate  governmental 
agency  which  will  secure  with  reasonable 
promptitude  those  beneficial  results  which  the 
tariff  law  was  designed  to  secure. 

To  this  end  Congress  should  establish  a 
body  by  law — or  empower  a  body  already 
existing — to  secure  this  information  and  to 
act  as  this  administrative  agency. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  information  such 
a  tariff  commission  should  secure,  the  law 
establishing  the  commission  should  be  most 
liberal  in  scope.  We  live  in  a  world  of  pro- 
tective tariffs.  Of  all  the  great  commercial 
countries  England  is  the  only  one  that  is  vir- 
tually a  free-trade  country,  and  even  England 
is  part  of  an  empire  that  is  overwhelmingly 
protective.  Xo  tariff  in  this  country  can  be 
intelligently  levied  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  the  protective  tariffs  of  other 
lands.  Such  a  commission  would  ascertain 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  a  protective  tariff 
upon  specific  industries  in  the  past ;  it  would 
ascertain  what  effects  such  tariffs  have  had 
upon  wages  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 
In  conjunction  with  such  a  body  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations  it  would  ascertain  how 
far  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  tax  upon  the  prod- 


ucts of  an  industry  were  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  the  concerns  engaged  in  that 
industry  on  a  sound  basis,  how  far  those 
benefits  were  justly  distributed  among  those 
engaged  in  the  industry  and  between  capital 
and  labor  in  that  industry,  and  how  far  the 
benefits  so  secured  were  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently used  for  the  upbuilding  of  that  indus- 
try as  a  factor  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Nation. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  administrative 
functions  of  such  a  tariff  commission,  the 
law  establishing  the  commission  should  be* 
based  01.  the  general  principle  that  underlies 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Public  Utilities 
Commissions  of  the  several  States.  So  fat- 
as  possible,  the  determination  of  specific 
tariff  rates  should  be  made  an  administrative 
matter.  There  should  be  certain  broad,  gen- 
eral regulations  to  which  every  tariff  schedule 
should  be  made  to  conform,  and  then,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  application  of  those  regula- 
tions to  the  specific  schedules  should  be 
made  the  duty  of  the  tariff  commission.  In 
determining  the  rates  the  commission  would 
take  up  the  tariff  schedule  by  schedule,  or 
industry  by  industry.  This  is  no  more  legis- 
lation by  commission  than  the  determination 
of  railway  rates  by  a  commission  on  inter- 
State  commerce  is  legislation  by  commission. 
The  administrative  function  could  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  limited  by  law.  If  Congress 
wished,  it  could  set  a  maximum  and  a  mini- 
mum rate  beyond  which  the  commission 
could  not  go.  Congress  has  already  once 
adopted  this  principle  by  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  minimum  tariff  and  leaving  the 
determination  of  the  specific  rates  within 
those  limits  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  should  follow  its  own  prece- 
dent and  make  the  levying  of  specific  duties 
an  administrative  act.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  say  that  such  a  commission  should 
be  constituted  with  as  little  regard  to  partisan 
lines  as  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  the  Supreme  Court. 

Under  such  a  law  there  would  never  again 
be  the  demoralizing,  disturbing  experience 
that  is  involved  in  a  general  tariff  revision. 
There,  would  be  an  end  to  the  lobbying  and 
log-rolling  and  bargaining  that  in  one  form 
or  another  has  accompanied  every  general 
revision  of  the  tariff,  including  the  one  just 
completed.  The  tariff  would  cease  to  be  the 
plaything  of  party  politicians,  the  weapon  by 
which  one  party  tries  to  bribe  and  another 
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tries  to*  threaten  voters  into  the  support  of 
their  respective  candidates.  Instead,  the 
tariff  would  become  one  means  of  adjusting 
business  to  conditions  of  international  trade, 
securing  publicity  in  the  dealings  of  corpora- 
tions with  the  public  and  with  their  em- 
ployees, depriving  industries  of  special  bene- 
fits when  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  those 
special  benefits,  securing  an  approach  to  a 
fair  division  of  the  fruits  of  production, 
between  employer  and  employee — a  means 
of  correcting  inequalities  in  industry  and  of 
invoking  the  Federal  power  to  secure  a  larger 
measure  of  social  and  industrial  justice. 


FOES  BUT  NOT  ENEMIES 

Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  ignoring  or 
minimizing  real  differences  of  conviction ; 
many  differences  of  opinion  are  apparent 
rather  than  real,  and  there  are  obstacles  which 
a  little  effort  will  clear  away.  Differences  of 
principle,  of  conviction,  cannot  be  pushed 
aside  however  eager  men  may  be  to  come 
together  ;  time,  patience,  and  faith  must  be 
invoked  and  trusted  to  bring  about  a  har- 
mony which  cannot  be  forced.  Those  who 
work  in  any  field,  not  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities,  but  for  peace,  will 
not  try  to  grasp  too  soon  a  fruit  the  ripen- 
ing of  which  cannot  be  rudely  hastened. 
Real  and  lasting  peace  cannot  be  secured  by 
diplomacy ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  inward 
growth,  the  expression  of  a  ripening  of  mind 
and  spirit. 

But  men  need  not  be  separated  in  feeling 
by  honest  differences  of  opinion  ;  they  need 
not  hold  their  positions  in  a  belligerent  spirit ; 
above  all.  they  need  not  regard  one  another 
as  enemies.  Opinions  that  have  depth  and 
reality  are  symbols  of  truth,  and  the  men 
who  hold  them  are  seekers  after  truth.  That 
is  the  only  purpose  which  gives  intellectual 
and  moral  integrity  to  the  holding  of  opin- 
ions. The  great  mass  of  honest  men  who  are 
on  different  sides  of  a  question  are  not  only 
honest,  but  they  believe  they  hold  at  least  a 
measure  of  truth  in  their  keeping.  Both 
sides  are  seekers  after  truth  ;  when  they 
seem  to  be  coming  together  in  sharpest  con- 
flict they  are  often  moving  on  parallel  lines 
to  the  same  point.  It  may  be,  and  often  is, 
their  duty  to  risk  everything  for  the  cause 
they  have  espoused,  to  fight  to  the  death  for 
it ;  but  even  then  they  are  not  enemies  but 


servants  of  a  higher  truth  than  either  under- 
stands. 

In  the  great  struggles  in  which  honest  men 
engage  neither  side  ever  gains  a  complete 
and  final  victory  ;  and  neither  side  ought  ever 
to  annihilate  the  other.  Rome  conquered 
Greece,  but  Greece,  like  a  shattered  vase 
from  which  the  fragrance  escapes,  civilized 
the  power  that  destroyed  her.  In  due  time 
the  barbarians  overthrew  Rome  and  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Mediterranean  influ- 
ence which  they  had  mastered  only  to  be 
educated  by  it.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  are  com- 
memorated together  at  Quebec,  but  this  fine 
recognition  of  duty  and  heroism  shared 
equally  by  two  men  who  died  fighting  each 
other  was  not  made  until  time  had  softened 
old  animosities.  At  Gettysburg,  last  summer, 
the  bitter  enemies  of  a  generation  ago  sat 
about  camp-fires  telling  stories  of  "  old,  un- 
happy, far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago."  as 
friends  recall  memories  that  have  made  them 
friends.  They  were  not  enernies  when  they 
faced  one  another  in  arms  any  more  than 
they  are  enemies  to-day ;  they  had  been  a 
household  divided  for  a  moment,  but  they 
were  still  a  household,  and  each  side  had 
things  in  its  keeping  which  were  to  be  the 
common  possession  of  all.  On  the  battle- 
swept  fields  of  Port  Arthur  the  Japanese 
have  built  two  memorials  :  one  to  their  own 
heroic  dead,  and  one  to  the  Russian  soldiers 
who  fell  on  those  bitterly  contested  hills. 
The  dedication  of  the  Russian  memorial  was. 
an  incident  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  awful  battles  at  Port  Arthur 
came  to  an  end  only  nine  years  ago  !  When 
the  memorial  to  their  foes  was  dedicated, 
the  Japanese  generals  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  Russian  generals  who  were  their 
guests,  and  General  Xogi  read  an  address 
to  the  spirits  of  the  Russian  dead,  in  which 
he  said,  in  effect,  that  though  they  had  been 
foes  they  had  never  been  enemies,  and  that 
victors  and  vanquished  had  been  inspired 
by  a  common  love  of  country  and  ennobled 
by  a  common  heroism.  In  the  striking  story 
of  modern  Japan  there  is  no  incident  more 
significant  of  the  Japanese  spirit. 

The  differences  of  honest  men  are  not  the  • 
irreconcilable  differences  between  vice  and 
virtue  which  must  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  in  which  no  compromise  is  possible ; 
they  are  differences  of  point  of  view,  strug- 
gles between  half-truths,  or  struggles  to  bring 
truths  into  right  relations  with  one  another. 
Such  are  the  conflicts  between  those  who 
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put  the  emphasis  of  social  organization  on 
the  individual,  and  those  who  put  it  on  that 
community  of  men  which  we  call  society  ; 
between  those  who  hold  that  freedom  is  the 
greatest  possession  which  men  may  secure 
for  themselves,  and  those  who  hold  that  the 
highest  privilege  of  men  as  well  as  their 
highest  duty  is  to  learn  and  practice  obedi- 
ence ;  between  those  who  find  in  symbolism 
the  greatest  aid  to  worship,  and  those  w  ho 
find  in  secret  communion  the  most  intimate 
approach  to  God ,  between  those  who  see 
God  most  clearly  as  Infinite  Love,  and  those 
who  sec  him  as  Divine  Law. 

In  all  the  differences  which  divide  men  in 
theories  of  government,  of  social  organization, 
of  education,  of  art,  and  of  science,  the  con- 
flict is  not  between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  it 
is  between  forces  which  are  diverse  forms  of 
the  same  force,  between  tendencies  which 
must  combine  in  the  complete  putting  forth 
of  human  energy,  between  impulses  of  tem- 
perament which  must  all  find  play  in  every 
rich  and  full  revelation  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  conflict  between  the  poet  and  the  scien- 
tist, the  classicist  and  the  romanticist,  the  radi- 
cal and  the  conservative,  will  probably  go  on 
to  the  end  of  time  ;  neither  will  finally  and 
completely  triumph  because  neither  ought  to 
triumph,  because  neither  contestant  holds 
the  whole  truth  in  his  hands.  They  repre- 
sent different  temperaments  and  see  the  same 
truth  from  different  points. 

This  age-long  contest  is  part  of  the  process 
by  which  the  whole  truth  is  revealed,  by 
which  the  inclusiveness  of  truth  is  brought 
to  light,  excesses  checked,  and  the  balance 
secured.  Through  this  conflict  the  rich  pos- 
sibilities of  human  nature  are  realized,  and 
that  conquest  of  truth  and  beauty  which  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  civilization,  as  it  is  its  chief 
interest  by  the  way,  is  achieved.  There  will 
always  be  those  who  will  see  but  one  side  of 
the  shield  and  will  insist  that  it  has  no  other 
side  ;  who  will  fight  not  so  much  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  they  hold  as  to  destroy  the 
truth  to  which  they  are  opposed  ;  to  whom 
every  recognition  of  the  other  side  of  the 
truth  is  compromise  and  surrender.  If  the 
physical  forces  were  within  human  control, 
there  would  be  those  who  would  fight  to  put 
the  centripetal  force  in  possession  of  the  uni- 
verse and  to  annihilate  the  centrifugal  force  ; 
and  these  honest  fanatics  would  regard  any 
recognition  of  both  forces  as  an  immoral  sur- 
render of  a  principle.  Men  of  this  type 
are  often  expert  logicians  and  stand  ready 


to  follow  their  logic  to  its  ultimate  inferences 
at  all  costs  ;  their  limitation  lies  in  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  premises  from  which  their 
logical  processes  start.  They  assume  an 
order  in  the  universe  which  lies  comfortably 
within  human  knowledge ;  but  the  divine 
logic  is  worked  out  without  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  human  intelligence,  and  all 
attempts  to  make  God  explain  himself  are 
(loomed  to  failure.  Great  forces  that  are 
antagonistic  from  the  human  point  of  view 
are  from  the  divine  point  of  view  working  in 
perfect  harmony.  The  worlds  would  fly  out 
of  their  places  if  either  force  were  for  a  mo- 
ment arrested  in  action.  The  ultimate  reso- 
lution of  the  opposing  tendencies  will  be,  not 
compromise,  but  comprehension. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

A  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
has  appended  a  "  rider  "  to  the  Urgent  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  Kill  to  the  effect  that 
internal  revenue  officers  and  subordinates  of 
United  States  marshals  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  civil  service  regulations. 

When  this  amendment  was  proposed,  the 
newspapers  announced  that  it  simply  removed 
from  the  competitive  classified  service  deputy 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  deputy 
marshals  who  were  required  to  give  bond  to 
their  immediate  superiors.  But  the  amend- 
ment was  not  understood  in  its  full  meaning. 
It  contained  this  clause  :  "  And  the  officer  re- 
quiring said  bond  shall  have  power  to  revoke 
the  appointment  of  any  subordinate  officer 
or  employee  and  appoint  his  successor  at  his 
discretion  without  regard  to  the  act,  amend- 
ment, rules,  or  regulations  aforesaid  " — 
namely,  the  civil  service  law  and  rules. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment ?  Not  only  to  remove  deputy  col- 
lectors and  deputy  marshals  from  the  com- 
petitive classified  service,  but  possibly  to 
remove  any  other  employee  in  the  office  of  a 
collector  or  a  marshal. 

We  recall  no  such  sweeping  attack  as  this 
in  a  long  time  on  our  competitive  classified 
civil  service.  Instead  of  affecting  merely 
the  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-seven  deputy 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  the  two 
hundred  odd  deputy  marshals  now  in  the 
competitive  classified  service — and  this  is 
sufficiently  serious — such  a  proviso  could 
affect  thousands  of  clerks,  gaugers,  store- 
keepers, messengers,  and  other  subordinate 
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employees  in  the  offices  of  collectors-  and 
marshals  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  bad  enough,  in  our  opinion,  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  provision  in  the  tariff  bill 
taking  the  new  income  tax  collection  force 
out  of  the  competitive  classified  service.  But 
this  is  worse.  And,  coming  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  other,  a  popular  protest  is  in 
order. 

In  such  a  protest  there  would,  of  course, 
be  the  protest  against  vicious  "  rider  legis- 
lation. What  is  a  k-  rider  "  ?  The  sneaking 
and  underhanded  method  by  which  those 
who  wish  to  accomplish  a  vicious  thing  try 
to  do  so  by  tacking  on  their  bad  proposal  to 
an  otherwise  good  law.    Those   who  are 


behind  this  amendment  have  been  afraid  to 
come  out  in  the  open  and  present  an  inde- 
pendent measure.  But  by  adding  it  to  a 
necessary  appropriation  bill  they  expect  to 
accomplish  by  indirection  what  they  could  not 
do  by  direction. 

Should  this  bill  reach  the  President,  he 
will,  in  view  of  pending  legislation,  be  anxious 
to  please  as  many  Senators  as  possible,  and 
will  know  that  he  can  please  them  in  no 
better  way  than  by  signing  the  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  President's  civil  service 
principles  will,  we  feel,  be  an  even  greater 
force  in  causing  him  to  withhold  his  approval. 
All  upholders  of  the  merit  system  look  to 
him  ?:o  stand  between  it  and  the  spoilsmen. 


WHAT  FOREIGNERS  THINK  OF  OUR 

NEW  TARIFF 

A  POLL  OF  THE  PRESS 


UR  new  tariff  has  brought  forth  im- 
mediate and  interesting  foreign  com- 
ment. 


First  of  all  is  that  from  Canada.  It  is  a 
self-criticism.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  recently  offered  Canada  reciprocity— 
that  is,  we  agreed  to  lower  certain  tariffs 
if  Canada  would  lower  certain  tariffs.  Can- 
ada refused.  But  now,  with  the  passage 
of  the  Underwood  Tariff  in  this  country, 
Canada  has  turned  about.  Many  Cana- 
dians are  demanding  the  enactment  of 
their  withheld  half  of  the  old  reciprocity 
treaty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier,  the  veteran  Liberal  leader,  makes  this 
the  main  issue  in  the  first  by-election  in 
Canada  since  our  tariff  became  effective. 

Says  the  New  York  "  Times  "  (Dem.)  : 

Canadian  sellers  are  rejoicing  not  less  than 
American  buyers,  but  Canadian  buyers  do  not 
share  the  rejoicings.  .  .  .  They  demand  that 
Canadian  customs  on  American  wheat  shall  be 
removed.  .  .  .  They  demand  that  American 
agricultural  implements  shall  be  admitted  into 
Canada  on  favored  terms.  The  refusal  of  the 
concessions  to  the  United  States — that  is,  the 
refusal  to  reduce  the  Canadian  customs  in 
the  interests  of  the  buyers  of  American  goods- 
sustains  the  Canadian  cost  of  living.  .  .  .  Trade 
is  not  so  brisk  as  it  was  and  needs  unshackling 
no  less  than  our  own  did.  i,!        •  :  ' 


Not  only  the  Liberal  press,  but  even  the 
Toronto  "  World,"  a  Conservative  paper, 
demands  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  wheat 
entering  Canada  from  the  United  States. 
The  Toronto  "  News,"  another  Conservative 
paper,  is  also  "squinting"  in  that  direction. 
Of  course  the  Liberal  Toronto  "  Globe " 
declares  that  food  taxes  are  not  defensible 
in  Canada,  saying  that  "the  freeing  of  food- 
stuffs from  taxation  is  a  great  fundamental 
reform  based  on  the  fact  that  a  tax  on  food- 
stuffs bears  far  more  heavily  on  the  poor 
than  on  the  well-to-do.  .  .  .  The  market  of 
the  United  States  stands  open  to  us.  It  is 
ours  to  choose.  .  .  .  The  growth  and  trans- 
portation of  wheat  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
two  million  Canadians.  Anything  that  ham- 
pers or  delays  the  market  of  the  wheat  crop 
works  an  injury  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  entire  Dominion."  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, therefore,  if  the  passage  of  a  new 
tariff  law  in  the  United  States  were  to  be 
followed  by  new  tariff  legislation  in  Canada, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  both  countries. 

ENGLAND 

Turning  to  Europe,  we  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  an  emphasis  by  the  English  press 
on  the  change  from  high  protection  towards 
freer  trade.    The  London  "  Spectator,"  for- 
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instance,  says  that  the  broad  features  of  our 
tariff  revolution  "mark  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance towards  freedom  of  trade,  .  .  .  with  a 
final  result  in  economy  of  human  effort  and  a 
consequent  increase  of  human  satisfaction." 
The  London  Daily  News,"  another  free- 
trade  journal,  declares  that  •'  the  result  will 
be  as  beneficial  to  industry  as  it  will  be  to  the 
American  consumer."  As  to  England,  the 
"  1  )aily  News  "  adds  ; 

Its  effect  on  this  country  remains  to  be  seen. 
Many  years  ago  Gladstone  predicted  that  our 
supremacy  would  remain  unchallenged  until 
the  United  States  adopted  free  trade,  and  that 
then  it  would  be  seriously  threatened.  We 
do  not  fear  the  competition  so  long  as  we 
retain  the  system  that  has  brought  us  such 
abundant  prosperity.  Free  trade  is  a  bless- 
ing, not  to  one  country  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  to  all  countries  that  share  its  fertil- 
izing influence. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  London  "Daily 
Chronicle  "  welcomes  the  greater  commer- 
cial liberty  afforded  by  the  new  bill  :  "  Wool 
and  meat  from  Australia,  lumber  from  Can- 
ada, potatoes  from  Ireland,  manufactures 
from  England — what  a  destroying  avalanche 
it  must  appear  to  protectionist  minds  ;  how 
they  must  tremble  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can industries  !  Even  so,  when  railways 
were  invented  men  trembled  for  the  future 
of  carts  and  wagons,  little  foreseeing  that, 
where  the  new  system  displaced  one,  it 
created  a  demand  for  a  dozen." 

Along  with  the  comment  from  free-trade 
journals  comes  that  from  the  principal 
advocate  of  protection  in  England,  the  Lon- 
don "  Times,"  which  says  that  "  reasonable 
protection  may  be  expected  as  the  settled 
creed  of  America.  Nothing  can  undo  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  have  at  length 
taken  into  their  own  hands  the  protection 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Nation."  The 
passage  of  the  Underwood  Bill,  therefore, 
"  is  something  more  than  a  triumph  for  eco- 
nomic sanity :  it  is  a  triumph  for  self-gov- 
ernment." 

As  to  special  interests  in  England  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  new  tariff,  we  note  that, 
according  to  English  comment  in  general,  a 
considerable  fillip  may  be  given  to  trade  with 
America.  The  London  "  Ironmonger  "  says 
that  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  have  been  awaiting  the  passage  into 
law  of  the  tariff  bill.  According  to  a  despatch 
to  the  New  York  "Times,"  the  iron  manu- 
facturers of  Birmingham  and  that  district  will 
benefit  appreciatively  by  the  reduced  tariff. 


The  despatch,  however,  quotes  a  representa- 
tive of  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co.,  electrical 
engineers  of  Preston,  who  send  machinery 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  not  much  hope  from  our  tariff 
changes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  editor  of  the  London  "  Shoe  and 
Leather  Record,"  lead  to  more  business  with 
American  buyers.  "  It  will  certainly  provide 
us  with  a  rather  better  chance,  and  there  is 
a  possibility  of  developments  in  many  direc- 
tions, notably  in  the  exportation  of  leather 
and  machinery."  Lancashire,  the  home  of  the 
cotton  trade,  is  also  anticipating  an  increased 
business.  The  New  York  "  Times's  "  Lon- 
don correspondent  reports  that  under  the 
new  tariff  the  trade  will  increase  in  both  yarn 
and  cloth.  With  reference  to  wool,  the 
London  "  Saturday  Review  "  says  that  our 
drastic  cuts  "  may  stimulate  some  new  trade 
from  the  Bradford  area,  but  .  .  .  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  ...  an  increased 
importation  of  yarns  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  serious  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  cloths," 
for,  as  the  paper  dryly  adds,  "  the  reductions 
are  not  designed  to  aid  Bradford,  but  New 
England. " 

All  the  English  papers  unite  in  ascribing 
the  triumph  of  the  new  tariff  primarily  to  the 
President  ;  indeed,  the  London  "  Daily 
Chronicle "  declares  him  to  have  been  its 
real  author.  "  Little  did  the  people  imagine 
that,  within  a  year  of  his  entry  into  the  Presi- 
dential office,  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  most  protectionist  country  in  the 
world  to  take  so  big  and  decisive  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade."  The  London 
"  Times  "  says : 

Before  he  has  been  in  office  seven  months, 
President  Wilson  will  thus  have  enjoyed  and 
deserved  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  signing  a 
bill  that  not  only  squares  with  the  platform  on 
which  he  was  elected,  but  disposes  for  the 
remainder  of  his  first  term  in  the  White  House, 
and  probably  for  many  years  beyond  it,  of  an 
issue  that  has  always,  and  never  more  so  than 
since  1908,  served  as  the  storm-signal  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  This  achievement,  moreover,  has 
been  carried  through  with  no  approach  to  a 
party  split,  or  any  serious  secessions,  and  with 
a  complete  absence  of  the  ill  will  between  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  that  ruined  the  Democratic 
attempt  at  tariff  revision  twenty  years  ago. 
The  events  of  the  past  six  months  have,  indeed, 
revealed  the  American  Democrats,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Civil  War,  as  a  party  in  substan- 
tial agreement  with  itself,  and  capable  of  the 
unity  and  discipline  without  which  there  can  be 
no  coherent  legislation  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  Presi- 
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dential  debut.  He  finds  himself  the  actual  as 
well  as  the  titular  leader  of  his  party. 

FRANCE 

As  might  be  expected,  the  French  papers 
do  not  fail  to  comment  on  the  final  triumph 
of  the  lovers  of  free  art  in  this  country  in 
obtaining  from  a  reactionary  Senate  the  free 
admittance  of  works  of  art  into  the  United 
States. 

The  well-known  Paris  "  Figaro,"  for  in- 
stance, declares  that  this  victory  marks  an 
important  date  in  our  intellectual  evolu- 
tion. "  American  traditions  had  required 
that  artists  should  be  assimilated  with  arti- 
sans and  similarly  protected  against  foreign 
competition." 

But  "  it  was  the  artists  themselves  who 
protested  against  this  so-called  protection, 
insisting  that  they  needed  to  remain  in  touch 
with  the  development  of  European  art,  and 
especially  with  French  art,  in  order  to  pro- 
gress under  the  inspiration  of  contemporary 
works." 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
world  industries,  the  more  serious  '•  Journal 
des  Debats  "  admits  that  ''extreme  French 
protectionists  will  find  in  this  a  bugbear.  But, 
in  our  opinion,  French  industries  will  only  be 
the  gainers  by  the  new  customs  policy  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States.  The  American 
example  may  well  be  useful  to  France." 

GERMANY 

German  opinion  with  regard  to  our  new 
tariff  is  summarized  by  the  influential  "  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt."  It  contrasts  Germany  and 
America,  saying  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  demanded  from  Par- 
liament a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars'*  sacrifice 
from  the  people  in  military  taxes  Mr.  Under- 
wood made  to  the  American  people  a  present 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
by  the  new  tariff.  Comparing  that  tariff 
with  its  predecessor,  the  ''Tageblatt"  adds 
this  comment : 

Tariff  revision,  which  under  President  Taft 
was  a  farce,  will  become  an  actuality  under 
President  Wilson.  The  Underwood  Bill  is  not 
a  treacherous  trick,  like  the  Payne-Aldrich 
measure.  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Under- 
wood preach  the  doctrine  that  he  who  wants  to 
sell  must  buy  also.  This  makes  a  good  outlook 
now  for  permanent  and  mutually  satisfactory 
trade  relations  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 


THE  FAVORED- NATIONS  TREATIES 
So  much  for  the  tariff  in  general.  As  to 
the  preferential  feature  in  particular,  there  has 
been  a  protest  from  all  countries  involved. 
This  feature  was  a  five  per  cent  discount 
allowed  from  duties  on  goods  imported  in 
vessels  of  American  registry.  Concerning 
it  the  London  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  says  : 

This  feature  is  the  most  significant  fact  for 
international  trade  in  the  whole  apparatus  of 
duties  and  schedules.  America  is  preparing  to 
challenge  the  supremacy  we  so  long  enjoyed  as 
carriers  for  the  world.  It  challenges  it  by  the 
same  weapons  wherewith  she  made  our  suprem- 
acy in  the  iron  trade  and  other  industries  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

It  developed  that  the  discount  from  duties 
on  all  goods  so  imported  must  also  be  granted 
from  duties  on  goods  when  imported  from 
Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Colombia,  and 
many  other  countries  which  have  treaties 
providing  that  neither  contracting  party  shall 
charge  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  merchandise 
imported  in  its  own  vessels  than  it  charges 
on  merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of  the 
other  contracting  party.  But  suppose  that 
goods  are  imported  from  countries  like 
France,  Russia,  or  Brazil,  which  have  no 
treaties  with  the  United  States  granting  to 
their  vessels  the  benefit  of  the  discrimination 
in  favor  of  American  ships,  then  France  and 
the  other  countries  without  favored-nation 
treaties  would  also  be  discriminated  against. 
Thus  this  particular  feature,  instead  of  ac- 
complishing what  was  expected  of  it,  proves 
to  be  a  decided  "  boomerang." 

With  this  belated  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration,  and  pending  a  construc- 
tion of  the  section  by  the  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has 
directed  all  collectors  of  customs  to  refuse 
the  five  per  cent  reduction  to  all  American  or 
foreign  vessels  which  may  ask  it,  thus  sus- 
pending this  particular  clause  of  the  new  law. 
The  only  practical  solution  would  appear  to 
be  the  repeal  by  Congress  of  the  clause  in 
question. 

The  affair  is  not  without  its  element  of 
humor,  which  the  press  is  emphasizing — 
namely,  that  in  order  to  foster  the  growth  of 
our  merchant  marine  a  five  per  cent  remis- 
sion in  duties  on  goods  imported  in  our  ships 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  subsidy.  And 
this  subsidy  has  been  gravely  proposed  and 
enacted  by  a  party  opposed  to  subsidies  1 


WILLIAM  SULZER  AND  THE  INVISIBLE 


GOVERNMENT 

BY  the  time  the  edition  of  The  Outlook  containing  this  article  reaches  its  readers,  the 
Court  of  Impeachment  which  has  been  trying  the  case  of  William  Sulzer,  Governor 
of  New  York,  charged  with  the  commission  of  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, "  will 
probably  have  rendered  its  decision,  thus  determining  the  political  fate  of  Mr.  Sulzer  and 
closing  one  of  the  most  dramatic  chapters  in  the  history  of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Sulzer 
and  his  opponents  have  been  on  trial  be  fore  a  higher  and  more  puissant  court  than  the  Court 
of  Impeachment,  however,  and  the  verdict  of  this  tribunal  has  yet  to  be  rendered.  There  are 
more  important  issues  at  stake  in  this  case  than  the  legal  issues,  and  these  must  be  decided 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  It  is  in  the  decision  of  that  court  that  The  Outlook  is  mainly 
interested  ;  for  necessarily  there  may  therein  be  considered  evidence  that  has  no  place  in  a 
law  court,  and  argument  that  would  have  no  place  in  a  lawyer's  brief. 

The  Outlook  here  publishes  a  review  of  Mr.  Sulzer's  career  and  of  his  trial,  prepared  by 
a  special  correspondent  who  has  been  present  at  the  trial.  Following  that  review  is 
The  Outlook's  editorial  summary  and  conclusion  regarding  the  greater  issues  involved,  not 
only  in  the  Impeachment  trial  itself  but  in  the  struggle  for  political  freedom  of  which  that  trial 
is  a  dramatic  incident. 

THE  CAREER  AND  TRIAL  OF  WILLIAM  SULZER 

BY  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


The  veriest  tyro  in  the  game  of  politics 
needs  not  to  be  told  that  the  prosecution  of 
Governor  Sulzer  was  begun  and  sustained 
for  political  reasons  by  his  political  enemie  s  ; 
and  that,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
charges  against  him,  they  would  never  have 
been  brought  if  he  had  not  had  the  courage, 
or  the  reckless  stupidity,  to  break  with  Tam- 
many Hall,  the  organization  to  which  he  has 
belonged  since  his  entrance  into  public  life 
"as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
twenty-four  years  ago.  To  admit  that,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  condone  his  shortcomings,  as 
some  have  done  in  the  flush  of  their  admira- 
tion for  Sulzer's  contempt  for  the  consequences 
of  his  daring  stand.  If  a  man  has  broken 
the  law,  he  should  be  brought  to  justice  none 
the  less  because  he  has  inadvertently  been 
the  means  of  exposing  other  wrong-doers  ;  a 
truism  that  brings  us  to  the  most  significant 
development  of  the  Sulzer  case,  the  fact  that 
the  falling  out  between  the  Governor  and  his 
former  chieftain,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  exposing  the  workings 
of  the  Invisible  Government — a  term  applied 
to  that  alliance  between  corrupting  politics 
and  corrupting  business,  as  powerful  as  the 
Inquisition  and  almost  as  unscrupulous, 
which  has  terrorized  State  government  in 
the  United  States  for  generations,  and  which 
has  afflicted  the  Empire  State  with  particu- 
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lar  tenacity.  Even  his  enemies  will  admit 
that  in  his  long  public  career  Mr.  Sulzer 
has  fostered  many  measures  of  undoubted 
merit,  but  probably  his  greatest  service  to  his 
constituents  was  that  performed  unwittingly 
when,  by  his  so-called  treachery  to  his  party, 
he  forced  the  Invisible  Government  to  become 
for  the  time  being  visible. 

A  few  hours  before  Herman  Rosenthal, 
the  gambler,  emitted  the  "  squeal  "  that  was 
the  pronunciation  of  his  own  death  warrant, 
and  that  led  to  the  recent  exposure  of  graft 
in  the  New  \vork  City  Police  Department, 
he  told  me  of  his  determination  to  expose 
the  "  System,"  even  though  he  was  sure  the 
agents  of  the  "System"  would  "get"  him 
for  so  doing.  Whether  or  not  William  Sulzer 
felt  that  the  agents  of  that  larger  "  system  " 
would  "  get  "  him  if  he  threw  down  the  gage 
to  Tammany  is  doubtful,  but  he  certainly 
knew  that  he  was  taking  chances,  and  the 
analogy  between  his  position  and  that  of  the 
gamester  is  not  far-fetched. 

THE  EARLIER  CAREER   OF   MR.  SULZER 

Before  his  election  to  the  Governorship 
Sulzer  was  considered  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
party  man.  He  was  born  in  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  on  March  18,  1863,  of  Dutch  and 
Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and  opened  a  law 
office  in  New  YorK  City  in  1884,  having  then 
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just  arrived  at  man's  estate.  The  same  year 
he  began  his  political  career: as  one  of  the 
campaign  speakers  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  the  campaign  that  termi- 
nated in  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as 
President  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  young 
Sulzer  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
Fourteenth  Assembly  District,  and  was  re- 
elected four  times,  being  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  in  1893  when  the  Democrats  were 
in  power,  and  leader  of  the  minority  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  the  fall  of  1894  the  Demo- 
crats sent  Mr.  Sulzer  to  Congress  from  the 
Tenth  Congressional  District,  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  City,  and  this  position 
he  held  continuously  until  his  election  as  Gov- 
ernor a  year  ago  forced  him  to  vacate  it. 
Having  been  a  faithful  member  of  the  organi- 
zation for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
was  but  natural  that  Sulzer's  pre-election 
promises  of  independence,  his  favorite  boast 
that  "  my  only  boss  is  under  my  own  hat," 
should  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  men 
who  considered  themselves  his  real  bosses  as 
the  usual  ante-election  flapdoodle  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "peepul."  Their  surprise 
and  chagrin  can  be  imagined,  therefore, 
when  the  new  Governor  began  to  put  into 
effect  the  reforms  he  had  promised. 

THE   IRREPARABLE  BREAK 

The  breach  between  the  Governor  and  the 
organization  was  widened  by  his  refusal  to 
appoint  as  department  heads  the  favorites  of 
Murphy,  by  his  removal  of  the  Tammany 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  and  by  his  cour- 
age in  vetoing  numerous  undesirable  bills 
passed  by  the  Tammany  Legislature.  The 
irreparable  break,  however,  came  when  the 
Governor  vetoed  the  primary  election  bills 
proposed  by  the  Legislature,  and  insisted  on 
a  thoroughgoing  direct  primary,  which  would 
mean  the  abolition  of  the  party  convention 
system.  At  this  point  the  Republican  ma- 
chine began  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Democratic  organization,  for  the  party  con- 
vention is  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
both.  It  is  now  history  that  the  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  convened  by  the 
Governor  on  June  16  refused  to  pass  the 
sort  of  bill  he  demanded,  and  that  the  in- 
vestigating committee  appointed  from  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Frawley,  with  power  to 
inquire  into  the  Governor's  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  receipts,  met  with  unhoped- 
for, success.  ... 


INVESTIGATION    A  N  I)  IMPEACHMENT 

"  When  our  committee  began  work,"  Sena- 
tor Frawley  said  to  me  recently,  "  we  had  a 
hunch  that  the  full  account  of  the  Governor's 
campaign  expenditures  had  *not  been  pub- 
lished, as  the  law  requires,  but  it  was  a 
surprise  to  all  of  us  to  find  that  he  had 
used  some  of  the  money  contributed  for 
his  political  expenses  to  try  a  flyer  in  Wall 
Street." 

Upon  the  discovery  of  these  alleged  irregu- 
larities the  way  seemed  easy  to  Mr.  Sulzer's 
enemies  to  get  rid  of  their  foe,  and  the 
attempt  to  impeach  the  Governor  succeeded 
early  on  the  morning  of  August  13,  the  mo- 
tion for  impeachment  made  by  Aaron  J.  Levy, 
Tammany  leader  of  the  Assembly,  being  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  79  to  45.  Eight  Republi- 
cans voted  to  remove  the  Governor's  political 
head,  while  sixteen  Republicans  and  three 
Progressives — ail  that  were  present — favored 
leniency. 

One  of  the  exciting  developments  of  the 
hectic  session  at  which  the  motion  to  impeach 
was  carried  was  the  message  brought  into  the 
Assembly  chamber  at  the  eleventh  hour  from 
the  wife  of  the  Governor,  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  conducted  her  husband's  private 
business  and  should  be  held  responsible  for 
any  mistakes  or  irregularities  in  the  handling 
of  his  campaign  funds.  This  event  led  many 
to  believe  that  Mrs.  Sulzer  would  be  a  wit- 
ness at  the  trial ;  a  supposition  that  proved 
ill  founded,  however. 

THE  CHARGES 

The  charges  filed  against  the  Governor  by 
the  Assembly  were  as  follows  :  first,  that  the 
statement  of  campaign  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures filed  by  the  Governor  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  false ;  second,  that  in 
making  such  statement  under  oath  he  com- 
mitted perjury  ;  third,  that  he  bribed  wit- 
nesses to  withhold  testimony  from  the  Fraw- 
ley Committee  :  fourth,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
suppressing  evidence  in  using  threats  to  keep 
witnesses  from  testifying  before  said  Com- 
mittee ;  fifth,  that  he  prevented  and  dis- 
suaded a  witness.  Frederick  L.  Colwell.  from 
answering  the  subpoena  of  said  Committee  ; 
sixth,  that  he  turned  to  his  own  use  and 
to  stock  speculation  money  contributed  to 
finance  his  gubernatorial  campaign  ;  seventh, 
that  he  used  his  influence  as  Governor  to 
affect  the  votes  or  political  action  of  public 
officers  ;  and,  last,  that  he  used  this  same 
influence  to  affect  the  prices-  of  securities 
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listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  being  inter- 
ested in  some  of  these  securities. 

WHO   WAS-  GOVERNOR  ? 

Not  the  least  dramatic  development  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Governor  and  the  Tam- 
many forces  was  the  contest  between  Mr. 
Sulzer  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Martin  Glynn 
which  immediately  followed  the  vote  to  im- 
peach. The  anti-Sulzer  forces  claimed  that 
Mr.  Glynn  automatically  became  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  upon  the  filing  of 
charges  against  Mr.  Sulzer ;  the  latter  and 
his  friends  contended  that  the  impeachment 
proceedings  were  unconstitutional,  since  they 
had  been  brought  at  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Constitution  provides 
that  a  Legislature  in  special  session  may  con- 
sider only  such  matters  as  are  brought  to  its 
attention  by  the  Governor.  Governor  Sulzer 
refused  to  give  any  of  his  official  papers  or 
the  keys  to  his  offices  in  the  Capitol  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  until  the  Court  of 
Impeachment  met  five  weeks  later  and 
decided  by  a  vote  of  51  to  1  that  the 
impeachment  was  legal  there  existed  the 
anomalous  situation  of  a  divided  State, 
two  men  claiming  to  be  Governor  and 
both  receiving  recognition  as  such  from 
a  substantial  following,  while  the  average 
citizen  stood  aghast,  expecting  to  see  anar- 
chy break  loose  at  any  moment.  Pre- 
vious to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Im- 
peachment the  contention  that  Mr.  Glynn 
was  the  legal  Governor  was  sustained  on 
three  occasions  :  by  Attorney-General  Car- 
mody  in  an  address  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
by  Supreme  Court  Judge  Hasbrouck  in  de- 
ciding that  Mr.  Sulzer's  pardon  of  Joseph  G. 
Robin,  the  convicted  banker,  was  void  ;  and 
by  Supreme  Court  Judge  Chester  in  denying 
a  petition  tor  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  prevent 
the  Court  of  Impeachment  hearing  the 
charges  against  the  Governor,  which  was 
applied  for  by  the  Progressives  of  Rensselaer 
County.  The  Attorney-General  and  Judge 
Hasbrouck  both  took  the  position  that  the 
impeachment  of  the  Governor  was  a  judicial 
rather  than  a  legislative  function,  and  hence 
might  properly  be  taken  up  by  the  Assembly 
on  its  own  initiative,  even  at  a  special  ses- 
sion. 

THE   HIGH   COURT  IN  SESSION 

The  first  court  to  try  the  impeachment  of 
a  Governor  of  New  York  was  composed, 
according  to  constitutional  mandate,  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Senate  and  the  Judges 


of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  with  Chief  Justice 
Edgar  M.  Cullen  as  President  of  the  court. 
The  sessions,  beginning  September  19,  were 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  has  been 
well  likened  to  th2  wing  of  a  cathedral,  with 
its  stained-glass  windows  and  lofty  ceiling. 

Two  sessions  of  the  court  were  held  daily, 
and  at  each  sitting  the  galleries  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  chamber  were  packed 
with  the  wives  and  daughters  and  friends  of 
the  Senators  and  Judges  long  before  the 
crier's  "  Hear  ye,  hear  ye  "  opened  or  re- 
opened the  case  of  the  people  against  William 
Sulzer.  All  Albany  wanted  to  get  into  those 
two  small  galleries,  but  only  the  privileged 
few  gained  admittance,  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  waited  about  the  Capitol  grounds 
or  about  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels  where  the 
politicians  and  newspaper  men  met  each  eve- 
ning to  discuss  the  events  of  the  day.  I  over- 
heard a  bent  old  man,  whose  benignant,  face 
was  flushed  with  excitement,  remark  to  an 
out-of-town  acquaintance  with  whom  he  was 
observing  one  of  the  more  exciting  sessions 
of  the  trial  court  :  "  Well,  up  here  we  are 
dimly  conscious  that  somewhere  in  the  rernote 
regions  of  the  earth  a  world's  series  is  being 
played — we  aren't  interested,  however,  we 
are  Sulzer  mad,  the  whole  town  has  gone 
Sulzer  mad."  If  by  the  phrase  "  Sulzer 
mad  "  the  old  gentleman  had  reference  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  court  would  convict  the 
Governor  of  the  "  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors "  charged  against  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  equally  rabid  condition  of  those  who  hoped 
to  see  the  Governor  vindicated  and  confusion 
heaped  upon  his  enemies,  the  old  gentleman 
was  felicitous  in  his  phraseology.  Certainly 
no  one  in  Albany,  exclusive  of  members  of 
the  Impeachment  Court,  even  attempted  to 
be  neutral.  The  whole  town  took  sides,  and 
each  inhabitant  gloried  in  his  partisanship. 

PROTESTS   OF  THE  DEFENSE 

One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  Sulzer  de- 
fense was  the  attempt  to  have  the  court  rule 
out  all  testimony  as  to  Mr.  Sulzer's  alleged 
misdeeds  before  he  entered  office  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1913,  on  the  ground  that  an 
officer  cannot  be  impeached  for  what  he  has 
done  in  an  unofficial  capacity  before  his  elec- 
tion. Such  a  ruling,  of  course,  would  have 
taken  all  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the 
prosecution.  The  court  ruled  to  reserve 
decision  on  this  point  till  the  conclusion  of 
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A  GREAT  MONUMENT  COMMEMORATING  "THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NATIONS" 


A  hundred  years  ago,  October  16-18,  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  was  fought  this  great  bittle  between  the  French  and  th?  Allies,  in  which 
Napoleon's  power  was  broken  and  the  Germans  were  freed  from  the  French  yoke.    This  hu?e  monument,  just 
dedicated,  is  an  embodiment  of  Germany's  military  pride  as  well  as  a  memorial  of  the  battle 
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One  of  New  York's  famous  pitchers  One  of  Philadelphia's  pitchers,  a  full-blooded  Indian 


BASEBALL  HEROES  OF  THE  "WORLD'S  SERIES" 

Some  leading  figures  in  the  games  between  the  "  Giants"  of  New  York,  champions  of  the  National  League, 
and  the  "  Athletics  "  of  Philadelphia,  champions  of  the  American  League 


THE  MAKING  OF  ELECTRIC  "SKY  SIGNS" 

Electrically  illuminated  moving  signs,  placed  on  lofty  buildings,  have  become  a  feature  of  the  "Great  White  Way"  in  New  York 
and  in  almost  every  other  city  in  the  country  ;  the  above  pictures  show  tlie  preparation  of  a  "  Roman  chariot  race," 
which  exhibits  the  galloping  horses  and  the  rapidly  moving  chariot  in  most  realistic  faslhou 
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THE  SXAKE  DANCE 

THE  HOPI  INDIANS  AND  THEIR  SNAKE  DANCE 
See  Mr.  Roosevelt's  article  in  this  issue 
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the  hearing,  and  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
this  article  that  point  had  not  been  decided. 
Over  the  protest  of  lawyers  for  the  Governor 
it  was  decided  to  permit  Senators  Frawley, 
Ramsperger,  Sanner,  and  Wagner  to  sit  in 
the  court.  The  three  first  named  were  pro- 
tested because  they  had  served  as  members 
of  the  committee  that  brought  the  charges 
against  the  executive  on  which  the  impeach- 
ment was  based,  and  exception  was  taken  to 
Senator  Wagner's  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  ground  that  he  would 
become  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Sulzer's  conviction  and  therefore  might 
be  considered  prejudiced. 

THE   PITH   OF   THE  CASE 

Practically  all  of  the  evidence  introduced 
by  the  prosecution  bore  on  the  first,  second, 
and  sixth  charges  against  the  Governor, 
namely,  that  he  had  filed  a  false  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  that  in  swearing* 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement  he  had  com- 
mitted perjury,  and  that  he  had  converted 
campaign  contributions  to  his  own  use,  specu- 
lating in  stocks  with  some  of  these  funds. 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  introduced  to 
prove  the  seventh  charge  was  ruled  out,  and 
the  prosecution  made  little  effort  to  substan- 
tiate the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  accusations. 
It  was  shown,  however,  that  while  Mr.  Sul- 
zer  had  admitted  the  receipt  of  $5,460  from 
sixty-eight  contributors,  and  expenditure  of 
$7,724,  he  had  failed  to  mention  the  receipt 
of  some  $40,000,  much  of  which  he  had  in- 
vested in  stocks. 

PLEAS   OF  THE  DEFENSE 

Counsel  for  the  Governor  staked  their  case 
on  two  propositions  :  first,  that  much  of  the 
money  in  question  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Sulzer  without  any  proviso  that  it  be 
used  solely  for  campaign  purposes  ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  statement 
of  campaign  receipts  and  expenditures  had 
been  left  to  the  then  candidate's  secretary, 
Louis  Sarecky,  and  that  if  any  criminality 
attached  to  the  failure  to  mention  all  the 
sums  contributed  to  Mr.  Sulzer's  fund,  the 
blame  should  fall  on  Mr.  Sarecky.  In  other 
words,  the  suave,  self-possessed  young  secre- 
tary, who  proved  to  be  the  cleverest  witness 
examined  during  the  trial,  was  made  "  the 
goat  "  by  the  lawyers  for  the  defense.  The 
duel  between  the  cool,  alert  Sarecky  and 
Mr.  John  B.  Stanchfield,  one  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorneys  and  a  master  of  the  art  of 


cross-examination,  reminded  some  of  the 
veteran  correspondents  of  a  similar  matching 
of  wits  between  Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw  and 
William  Travers  Jerome,  then  District  Attor- 
ney, at  the  trial  of  Harry  K.  Thaw  for  mur- 
der. In  both  cases  an  experienced  trial 
lawyer  was  pitted  against  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced but  keen-minded  witness,  bent  upon 
protecting  the  principal  in  the  back-ground. 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  APPEAL   FOR  LENITY 

The  most  significant  bit  of  testimony  in 
the  entire  impeachment  trial  had  no  bearing 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Governor  on 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Allan  A.  Ryan,  the  son  of  the 
financier  Mr.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  regard- 
ing a  conversation  he  had  with  the  Governor 
in  New  York  City  the  week  before  the  con- 
vening of  the  Court  of  Impeachment,  con- 
tained a  most  suggestive  revelation  of  the 
way  the  "  system  "  works,  and,  coupled  with 
the  Governor's  failure  to  take  the  witness 
stand  and  deny  the  Ryan  testimony,  served 
to  alienate  many  of  Mr.  Sulzer's  supporters. 
Mr.  Ryan  testified  that  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned the  Governor  asked  him  to  go  to 
Washington  to  plead  with  Senator  Elihu 
Root  to  intercede  for  the  Governor  with 
William  Barnes,  the  Republican  "  boss  "  of 
New  York  State,  and  induce  Mr.  Barnes  to 
order  the  Republican  members  of  the  Court 
of  Impeachment  to  vote  that  the  impeach- 
ment of  Sulzer  had  been  illegal.  .This  re- 
quest being  refused,  according  to  the  witness, 
the  Governor  asked  the  younger  Ryan  to  go 
to  Mr.  De  Lancey  Nicoll,  a  New  York  law- 
yer, and  request  the  latter  to  take  the  same 
request  to  "  Charley  "  Murphy,  the  Tam- 
many Chief,  that  Senator  Root  was  to  have 
taken  to  Mr.  Barnes,  according  to  the  alleged 
plans  of  the  Governor.  If  Mr.  Murphy 
called  off  the  impeachment  proceedings  the 
Governor  promised,  according  to  Mr.  Ryan, 
that  he    would  do  whatever  was  right." 

PRO  AND  CON 

Whatever  the  legal  merits  of  the  case  may 
be,  before  sentence  is  passed  upon  William 
Sulzer  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  his  ante- 
cedents and  training  should  be  considered. 
Perhaps  he  was  unscrupulous  in  his  handling 
of  campaign  funds,  certainly  he  was  careless, 
and  the  fact  that  politicians  are  wont  to  culti- 
vate what  have  been  well  called  "  easy  ways 
with  easy  money,"  does  not  excuse  his  care- 
lessness, although  it  may  explain  it.  There 
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are  grounds  for'mbre  than  a  suspicion  that 
many  men  in  public  life  have  come  td  con- 
sider such  laws  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
under  which  Mr.  Sulzer's  alleged  offense  falls, 
as  mere  formal  warnings,  rather  than  positive 
mandates  or  expressions  of  the  popular  will. 
In  the  stress  and  bustle  of  the  campaign, 
other  candidates,  undoubtedly,  have  left  the 
management  of  their  finances  to  subordinates, 
just  as  Sulzer  is  shown  to  have  done  ;  where 
they  improved  upon  his  method,  however, 
was  in  choosing  reliable  subordinates  for  this 
trust,  rather  than  the  flighty,  absent-minded, 
if  not  dishonest,  type  of  aide  which  Sarecky's 
own  testimony  shows  him  to  have  been. 
An  unfortunate  proclivity  for  choosing  bad 
advisers  has  long  been  one  of  the  Governor's 
most  striking  weaknesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  whatever  Sulzer's  faults  may  be,  since  his 
election  to  the  highest  office  in  the  State,  at  any 
rate,  lack  of  courage  has  not  at  all  times  been 
one  of  them.  In  the  nine  months  that  he 
has  occupied  the  Governorship  he  has  made 
a  record  for  efficient  progressive  public  serv- 
ice that  would  compare  favorably  with  the 


record  of  most  of  his  predecessors  during  a 
period  of  like  duration.  He  has  vetoed 
m?ny  undesirable  bills,  reorganized  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  has  promulgated  a  scientific  good 
roads  programme,  and  has  created  a  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy  to  exert  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  other  depart- 
ments. Apparently  he  has  made  an  honest 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  platform  pledges, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  who  preceded  him 
in  office. 

Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been  in 
maintaining  the  fight  for  a  good  direct  primary 
law,  whether  he  was  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  secure  democratic  legislation,  or 
whether  he  was  moved  solely  by  considera- 
tions of  personal  vengeance  against  the 
bosses  with  whom  he  had  fallen  out,  the  fact 
remains  that,  by  carrying  his  fight  against 
Tammany  to  the  death,  and  forcing  the  In- 
visible Government  to  come  into  the  open, 
Governor  Sulzer  performed  a  great  public 
service,  albeit  in  so  doing  he  exposed  himself 
as  a  man  devoid  of  all  finer  sensibilities. 

Gregory  Mason. 


THE   IMPEACHMENT  AND   ITS  ISSUES 

EDITORIAL   SUMMARY    AM)  CONCLUSION 


In  the  Sulzer  trial  there  have  been  two 
distinct  issues  presented.  These  two  issues 
should  not  be  confused.  One  concerns  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  William  Sulzer ;  the 
other  concerns  the  Invisible  Government. 
Important  as  the  impeachment  of  a  Gov- 
ernor is,  it  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
freedom  of  a  people  from  selfish,  corrupt, 
and  irresponsible  rulers.  Whether  William 
Sulzer  is  believed  to  be  worthy  or  unworthy 
of  holding  the  office  of  Governor  of  New 
York  was  the  particular  question  for  the 
Court  of  Impeachment  to  decide  ;  but  there 
remains  for  the  people  to  decide  what  they 
will  do  with  the  condition  which  has  been 
revealed  by  this  trial. 

In  the  impeachment  trial  itself  we  may 
distinguish  three  questions:  First,  did  Will- 
iam Sulzer  do  what  he  is  charged  with  doing  ? 
As  to  that  there  is  practically  no  dispute. 
Certain  counts  of  the  indictment  were  practi- 
cally disregarded.  Those  counts  which  were 
really  tried  concern  his  use  of  money  contri- 
butions. It  is  indisputable  that  he  accepted 
contributions  for  which  he  did  not  publicly 


account.  Second,  was  what  he  did  legitimate, 
or  was  it  reprehensibly  careless,  or  was  it 
morally  or  legally  wrong?  In  the  opinion 
of  The  Outlook,  Mr.  Sulzer's  conduct  in 
this  respect  cannot  be  justified  in  accord- 
ance with  any  high  standards.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  cases  the  gifts  made  to  him 
were  personal ;  and  it  is  certainly  neither  con- 
templated by  the  law  nor  expected  by  public 
opinion  that  a  candidate  for  office  shall  be 
stopped  from  receiving  all  personal  gifts  ;  but 
whether  required  by  law  or  not,  he  ought  to 
have  been  required  by  his  own  sense  of 
honor  to  account  for  those  gifts  which  were 
obviously  intended  for  the  purposes  of  his 
campaign.  Third,  was  Mr.  Sulzer's  offense 
of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  his  re- 
moval from  office  ?  That  raises  two  more 
questions.  One  is  whether  the  Court  of 
Impeachment  has  a  right,  in  morals  and  in 
common  law,  to  remove  a  Governor  for  acts 
which  are  not  in  and  of  themselves  illegal. 
We  believe  that  a  Court  of  Impeachment  has 
such  right.  If  a  public  officer  has  shown  by 
overt  act  that  his  continuance  in  office  is  a 
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menace  to  the  freedom,  the  rights,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  people  over  whom  he  has 
authority  and  whose  servant  he  is,  a  Court 
of  Impeachment  has  the  right  to  say  that 
he  shall  no  longer  be  the  people's  trusted 
servant.  It  is  to  that  end  that  Courts 
of  Impeachment  are  found  to  be  necessary. 
The  people  of  the  State  have  as  much 
right  to  recall  from  a  position  of  trust 
any  man  who  has  proved  himself  to  their 
satisfaction  egregiously  unworthy  of  that  trust 
as  an  individual  employer  has  a  right  to  re- 
move from  his  stewardship  any  one  who, 
even  though  he  has  violated  no  law,  cannot 
be  trusted  in  the  care  of  his  employer's 
property  or  his  employer's  children.  Habit- 
ual drunkenness,  for  instance,  is  not  a  crime  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  habitual 
drunkenness,  if  proved,  a  Governor  should 
be  impeached  and  removed.  There  re- 
mains the  other  question  :  Can  a  Court  of 
Impeachment  remove  a  Governor  for  any 
cause  it  professes  to  find  sufficient  ?  The . 
answer  seems  to  be  plain  that  it  can.  The 
Court  of  Impeachment  has  to  exercise  this 
power,  for  there  is  no  higher  court  to  exer- 
cise the  power  for  it.  Those  who  regard  it 
possible  that  a  Court  of  Impeachment  might 
remove  a  Governor  for  trivial  reasons  must  re- 
member that  ultimately  no  syst  em  of  check  or 
restraint  can  prevent  bad  men  in  power  from 
doing  evil  things,  or  save  a  people  from  their 
own  incapacity  or  stupidity.  No  amount  of 
fertilizer  will  enable  a  thistle  to  bear  figs. 

Just  because  a  High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment has  this  final  power  for  which  as  a 
court  it  cannot  be  held  to  account,  it  should 
exercise  that  power  with  utmost  caution. 


In  the  light  of  these  general  principles,  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  brought  out  at  the  trial, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  struggle  that  William 
Sulzer  has  had  with  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion, we  do  not  believe  that  his  offenses,  though 
undeniably  grave,  were  of  the  sort  that  war- 
rant even  so  high  a  court  as  the  High  Court 
of  Impeachment  to  remove  him  from  office. 

But  beside  the  other  issue,  the  fate  of 
William  Sulzer  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

With  regard  to  this  other  issue,  the  issue 
between  a  people  and  a  group  of  irresponsi- 
ble rulers,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  honest  men.  This  trial  and  its 
antecedents  have  revealed,  so  that  every  one 
can  see  it,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  a 
free  people  cannot  tolerate.  Two  corrupt 
political  machines,  outwardly  fighting  one 
another  for  political  supremacy,  but  behind 
the  scenes  in  common  alliance  against 
any  man,  whether  foolish  and  reckless  or 
wise  and  brave,  who  undertakes  to  withstand 
them  and  thwart  their  common  purposes, 
have  deprived  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  of  their  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. It  happens  that  a  man  who  has 
been  neither  wise  nor,  for  the  most  part, 
brave,  has  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  to 
light  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  alli- 
ance. The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
should  from  this  trial  learn  this  lesson  :  That 
they  will  never  free  themselves  from  the 
power  of  this  alliance  by  first  trusting  one  of 
the  machines,  and  then,  after  finding  that 
untrustworthy,  turning  to  the  other.  They 
can  never  rid  themselves  of  the  tyranny  from 
which  they  have  suffered  until  they  have  dis- 
carded both  together. 


GREEDS 

BY  CHARLOTTE  WILSON 

Friend,  you  are  grieved  that  I  should  go 
Unhoused,  unsheltered,  gaunt,  and  free, 
My  cloak  for  shelter — for  my  tent 
The  roadside  tree  ; 

And  I — I  know  not  how  you  bear 
A  roof  betwixt  you  and  the  blue. 
Brother,  the  creed  would  stifle  me 
That  shelters  }'Ou. 

Yet  that  same  light  that  floods  at  dawn 
Your  cloistered  room,  your  cryptic  stair, 
Wakes  me,  too — sleeping  by  the  hedge — 
To  morning  prayer ! 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER:  A  LEADER 

OF  MEN 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

This  is  the  substance  oj  an  address  prepared  for  the  Memorial  Sendee  to  Mr.  Beecher  in 
Plymouth  Church,  October  12,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  The  speakers 
'were  Newell  Dwight  Nil  lis.  the  present  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  and  Jyman  Abbott,  Mr. 
Beecher  s  Jirst  successor  in  the  pastorate. — T//E  Editors. 


MR.  BEECHER  came  to  Brooklyn 
in  1847.  In  1849  I  entered  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
When  I  graduated  in  1853,  Mr.  Beecher  was 
the  most  famous  preacher  in  America,  per- 
haps in  the  world,  and  the  most  sharply 
criticised.  He  never  fell  under  the  condem- 
nation pronounced  against  the  prophet  of 
whom  all  men  speak  well.  As  a  boy  I  was  a 
member  of  Plymouth  Church  and  felt  the 
inspiration  of  its  preacher's  eloquence.  Cir- 
cumstances even  then  brought  me  into  close 
contact  with  him  and  made  him  a  friend. 
Later  I  was  for  some  years  associated  with 
him  in  the  journal  which  he  had  founded ; 
and  on  his  death  I  succeeded  him  in  the 
pulpit.  I  am  here  endeavoring  to  forget 
the  debt  I  owe  him,  the  friendship  I  enjoyed 
with  him,  the  association  I  had  with  him,  and 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  being  permitted  to 
carry  on  his  ministry.  I  endeavor  to  detach 
myself  from  him,  and,  as  a  student  of  the 
dramatic  events  and  the  developing  thought  of 
the  last  sixty  years,  I  seek  to  interpret  his  share 
in  that  time  and  that  thought  development. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  a  great  orator ;  the 
greatest  orator.  I  think,  America  has  ever 
seen.  The  brilliance  of  his  oratory  has  ob- 
scured his  other  qualities.  The  fame  of  the 
orator  hardly  survives  the  echoes  of  his 
speech.  Like  the  actor,  he  is  soon  forgotten. 
And  because  Mr.  Beecher  was  so  great  an 
orator,  history  is  prone  to  forget  the  substantial 
service  he  rendered  his  age  as  a  leader  of  men. 

In  1850  half  the  continent  was  under  the 
absolute  domination  of  the  slave  power  and 
the  other  half  was  rapidly  coming  under  its 
domination.  Men  were  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  with  troubled  hearts  what  should 
be  done  about  it.  There  were  eulogists  of 
slavery,  who  praised  it  as  alike  beneficial  to 
the  Negro  and  the  white  man  ;  apologists 
for  slavery,  who  regretted  its  existence,  but 
thought  it  an  inevitable  evil  ;  abolitionists, 
who  insisted  that  it  was  the  Federal  power 
which  made  slavery  possible,  and  who  insisted 
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that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  North  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  that  the  slave  might  by  insurrec- 
tion free  himself.  Mr.  Beecher  saw  clearly, 
and  used  the  whole  power  of  his  eloquence 
to  make  the  Nation  see  clearly,  the  one  possi- 
ble solution  of  this  perplexing  problem.  It 
was  to  be  framed  in  a  sentence  :  Slavery 
local,  liberty  National.  Tut,  he  said,  a  cordon 
around  slavery,  forbid  its  accession  of  new 
territory,  forbid  its  extension  into  regions  now 
dedicated  to  liberty,  and  it  will  die  peacefully, 
as  it  has  died  in  the  North  and  has  died 
everywhere  else  in  Christendom.  He  has 
often  been  called  an  abolitionist.  But  he 
was  not  an  abolitionist.  His  doctrine  was 
that  of  Chase  and  Seward  and  Lincoln. 
If  he  was  not  the  first  to  enunciate  that  \ 
principle,  he  was  among  the  first ;  he  de- 
clared it  before  Seward  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  a  higher  law,  or  the  doctrine  of  an 
irrepressible  conflict.  Looking  back,  the 
path  across  that  storm-swept  sea  seems  as 
plain  as  seems  the  path  which  Columbus 
sailed  to  the  modern  navigator ;  but  not  so 
then.  As  a  reformer  Mr.  Beecher  was  ■ 
equally  free  from  the  impracticable  and  im- 
moral  schemes  of  Garrison  and  Phillips,  and  ' 
from  the  impracticable  and  immoral  com- 
promises of  Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  Webster. 

Slavery  was  abolished;  secession  was  de- 
feated :  the  slave  power  was  conquered. 
Then  came  the  Reconstruction  period.  What 
should  the  victorious  North  do  with  the 
conquered  South  and  with  the  emancipated 
Negro  ?  There  were  those  who  wished  to 
establish  on  the  ruins  of  slavery  a  new  feudal- 
ism, with  the  Negro  attached  to  the  soil  a 
serf,  not  a  freeman.  There  were  those  who 
wished  to  give  to  the  freeman  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  citizenship  ;  to  clothe  him  with  the 
ballot ;  to  induct  him  into  public  offices,  State 
and  National ;  to  make  him  the  master  where 
he  had  been  the  slave.  Mr.  Beecher  fought 
peonage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  ignorance  and  incompetence,  on  the 
other.    As  he  had  been  eloquent  for  war 
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when  the  South  took  arms  against  the  Nation, 
so  he  was  eloquent  for  peace  when  the  South 
laid  down  its  arms.  He  enunciated  the  two 
principles  which  should  have  guided  the  Na- 
tion throughout  this  perilous  time.  The  one 
was  that  the  Negro  must  be  taught  to  govern 
himself  before  he  can  govern  others.  The 
other  was  that  the  Negro  and  the  white  man 
must  live  together  in  the  South,  and  there- 
fore the  first  care  of  the  victorious  North 
must  be  to  establish  and  promote  friendly 
relations  between  them.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
could  friendly  relations  be  established  between 
the  North  and  the  South  and  a  real  and  vital 
union  be  knitted  together  between  the  sev- 
eral sections.  These  counsels  were  not  fol- 
lowed. Ignorance  and  incompetence  were 
made  masters.  Southern  men  will  tell  you 
to-day  that  the  South  suffered  not  less  from 
this  demoralizing  and  distressing  Reconstruc- 
tion policy  than  from  the  war.  And  we 
waited  half  a  century  for  the  gradual  restora- 
tion of  the  old  friendship  between  white  man 
and  Negro,  and  for  that  mingling  of  the  blue 
and  the  gray  which  made  luminous  with  a 
glory  before  unheard  of  in  history  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

Mr.  Darwin's  publication  in  1859  of  his 
"  Origin  of  Species  "  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  world  a  theory  of  evolu- 
tion which  had  before  been  only  the  unproved 
faith  of  a  few  relatively  unknown  thinkers. 
The  whole  religious  world  was  aghast.  It 
well  might  be.  For  the  theology  of  the  re- 
ligious world,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
from  the  time  of  Augustine  had  been  that 
God  completed  his  creation  in  six  days,  and 
since  then  had  rested,  doing  nothing ;  that 
in  the  cradle  of  his  new  world  he  put  a  per- 
fect man  fulfilling  his  ideas  of  what  manhood 
should  be ;  that  this  perfect  man  had  sinned, 
and  all  his  descendants  had  inherited  his  sin- 
ful nature  ;  that  there  was  but  one  escape 
from  endless  death — the  sacrifice  of  an  inno- 
cent victim  who  would  consent  to  bear  the 
sinner's  penalty  and  let  the  sinner  go  free  ; 
and  that  those,  and  only  those,  who  accepted 
this  vicarious  sacrifice  could  be  saved  from 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  our  race. 
Evolution  denied  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  this  whole  superstructure  had  been 
reared.  According  to  evolution,  creation  is 
a  continuous  process,  every  day  is  a  creative 
day ;  God  never  rests,  but  ever  works,  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  life  ;  man  is  slowly 
emerging  from  a  lower  animal  order ;  the 


origin  of  sin  is  not  a  fall  of  a  progenitor  of 
the  race  six  thousand  years  ago  ;  its  defeat  is 
in  the  domination  by  the  developing  spirit  in 
man  of  the  not  yet  subdued  animal  from 
which  he  is  being  emancipated. 

This  doctrine  was  vehemently  denounced 
as  destructive  of  the  old  theology — as  it  was  ; 
and  of  the  old  religion — as  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Beecher  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  it. 
I  believe  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley. 
Tyndall,  and  Spencer  were  introduced  and 
republished  in  this  country.  He  took,  so  to 
speak,  the  stump  in  support  of  the  new 
doctrine.  He  lectured  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  Evolution  and  Religion,  later  devel- 
oped this  lecture  into  a  series  of  Sabbath 
sermons,  and  undertook  to  show  the  plain 
people  that  evolution  gave  to  creation  and 
redemption  a  new  and  better  meaning  and 
made  faith  easier  and  hope  brighter.  There 
are  still  some  belated  preachers  who  en- 
deavor to  persuade  their  congregations  that 
evolution  is  perilous  to  the  soul,  and  who 
found  their  religious  teaching  on  the  old 
doctrines  of  a  finished  creation,  an  absentee 
God,  and  a  pestilent-stricken  world  :  and 
there  are  others  who  have  no  theology  and 
are  content  to  preach  an  aesthetical  culture 
not  rooted  in  any  religious  faith  ;  but  no  one 
any  longer  asks  sarcastically,  So  you  think 
your  grandfather  was  an  ape  ?  and  few  are 
they  who  still  venture  to  denounce  as  athe- 
ists those  who  believe  in  life  as  a  process  of 
divine  growth,  and  redemption  as  a  process 
of  spiritual  development. 

Out  of  this  doctrine  of  evolution,  and 
closely  associated  with  it,  grew  the  new  view 
of  the  Bible,  as  not  a  book  at  all.  but  a 
library  ;  not  dictated  like  the  Koran  in  a  single 
generation  to  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
right  reason,  but  as  the  sacred  literature  of  a 
chosen  people,  carrying  with  it  the  message 
of  Israel  to  the  world,  a  message  developing 
as  the  nation  developed,  and  not  always 
understood  or  correctly  interpreted  by  the 
messengers.  This  doctrine,  which  sets  aside 
the  infallible  Book  as  Luther  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  set  aside  the  infallible  Church, 
Mr.  Beecher  accepted  and  applied  in  his  use 
of  the  Bible.  No  one  would  look  to  Mr. 
Beecher  for  the  kind  of  scholarly  erudition  as 
to  origins  and  dates  and  authorship  which 
one  finds  in  Driver.  But  I  do  not  know  any 
better  book  to-day  for  the  preacher  to  study 
who  wishes  to  learn  how  to  use  such  erudi- 
tion in  interpretation  of  the  new  Bible  than 
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Mr.  Beecher's  "  Bible  Studies/'  preached  in 

1378-9.  "  '  ' 

I  was  present — the  year  .was  probably 
1870,  though  I  am  not  sure — at  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Beecher  in 
which  the  former  urged  Mr.  Beecher  to  leave 
Plymouth  Church  for  a  world-wide  evangelis- 
tic tour  with  him.  After  Mr.  Moody  had 
gone,  Mr.  Beecher  said  to  me  :  "  1  should 
like  to  do  it,  but  it  is  impossible.  We  do  not 
agree.  Mr.  Moody  believes  that  this  is  a 
lost  world,  and  he  is  trying  to  save  some  from 
the  wreck.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  world 
itself  which  is  to  be  saved,  and  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  to  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 

By  temperament  and  training  an  extreme 
individualist,  and  in  political  views  an  indi- 
vidualist to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Beecher 
was  a  pioneer  in  that  movement  which  has 
given  birth  in  our  time  to  a  social  Christianity, 
a  movement  so  admirably  interpreted  by 
President  King,  of  Oberlin,  in  his  "  Theology 
and  the  Social  Consciousness,"  and  finding 
practical  expression  in  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  which  has  instituted  a  new  species 
of  revival.  It  was  Mr.  Beecher's  faith  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  make 
possible  the  answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,"  that  made  him  a  moral  reformer 
when  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  the  American  Board,  and 
many  churches  were  silent  respecting  slavery. 
He  was  not  an  anti-slavery  man  and  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  ;  he  was  an  anti- 
slavery  man  because  he  believed  that  liberty 
and  justice  are  a  part  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  a  broad  churchman.  He 
believed  in  the  Church  more  than  he  did  in 
the  churches.  When  he  founded  the  "  Chris- 
tian Union  "  in  1870  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  union  of  all  Christians  in  doing 
Christ's  work,  his  experiment — for  then  it  was 
an  experiment — was  greeted  with  derision. 
That  there  was  or  could  be  any  Christianity 
broader  than  that  of  the  various  sects  with 
their  various  creeds  was  deemed  preposter- 
ous. Such  an  undenominational  Christianity 
was  scoffed  at  as  sentimental,  boneless, 
nerveless.  It  is  both  amazing  and  amusing 
in  this  year  1913  to  read  what  was  said  by 
learned  doctors  of  divinity  on  this  theme  in 
1870.  A  hard  battle,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know,  the  "  Christian  Union  "  had  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  It  was 
for  a  time  the  sole  representative  of  an  inor- 


:  ganic  church  larger  and  more  spiritual  than 
any  sect.     But  it  was  the  prophet  of  an  age 

,  which  has  created  the  Federation  of  Churches, 
bound  together,  not  by  what  they  believe 
about  the  Master,  but  by  what  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  under  his  leadership,  and  of  that 
Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Churches,  to  be 
held  I  believe  in  1915,  to  see  what  progress 
can  be  made  toward  a  common  organization 
as  well  as  a  common  work  inspired  by  a 
common  spirit. 

Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  in  a  recent  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Beecher  has  said  that  he  was 
not  a  theologian.  Perhaps  not.  But  I  be- 
lieve no  two  men  in  our  time  have  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  theological  thought  as 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Horace  Bushnell — 
Horace  Bushnell  by  transforming  a  religion 
of  dogmatic  beliefs  into  a  religion  of  spiritual 
faith,  and  Mr.  Beecher  by  transforming  a 
religion  of  obedience  to  law  into  a  religion  of 
love  and  life.  The  Puritanism  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  represented 
by  even  so  liberal  a  churchman  as  Lyman 
Beecher,  regarded  God  as  the  Moral  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Universe,  the  Bible  as  a  Book 
of  Laws,  religion  as  obedience  to  those  laws, 
and  redemption  as  forgiveness  offered  for 
the  sake  of  Another  to  one  who  had  trans- 

-  gressed  those  laws.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
from  that  first  experience  of  divine  love  which 
he  so  often  and  so  eloquently  described, 
believed  and  taught  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
the  Bible  his  counsels  to  men  through  men. 
redemption  the  acceptance  of  life  freely 
offered  by  the  Father  to  his  children,  sacri- 
fice as  always  self-sacrifice,  Christ  not  as  a 
mediator  between  an  unknown  God  and  his 
children  but  as  the  revelation  of  an  invisible 
God  in  visible  form,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  He  believed  and  taught  with 
Isaiah,  "  I  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thy  trans- 
gressions for  mine  own  sake. '  With  the  Psalm- 
ist he  believed  and  taught  that  God  is  and 
always  has  been  a  Father  who  forgives  our 
iniquities,  heals  our  diseases,  redeems  our 
life  from  destruction,  crowns  us  with  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercies,  and  fills  our  age 
with  good  so  that  our  youth  is  renewed  like 
the  eagle's. 

As  reformer,  statesman,  evolutionist,  Bibli- 
cal teacher,  ethical  teacher,  broad  churchman, 
theologian,  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  leader  of 
men  ;  leader  because  a  loyal  follower  of  Him 
who  has  been  the  greatest  Leader  of  Men 
the  world's  history  has  ever  known. 
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ON  our  trip  we  not  only  traversed  the 
domains  of  two  totally  different  and 
very  interesting  and  advanced  Indian 
tribes,  but  we  also  met  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  white  men.  One  of  the  latter,  by 
the  way,  related  an  anecdote  which  delighted 
me  because  of  its  unexpected  racial  implica- 
tions. The  narrator  was  a  Mormon,  the  son 
of  an  English  immigrant.  He  had  visited 
Belgium  as  a  missionary.  While  there  he 
went  to  a  theater  to  hear  an  American  Negro 
minstrel  troupe  ;  and,  happening  to  meet  one 
of  the  minstrels  in  the  street,  he  hailed  him 
with  "  Hello,  Sam  !"  to  which  the  pleased 
and  astonished  minstrel  cordially  responded, 
"  Well,  for  de  Lawd's  sake  !  Who'd  expect 
to  see  a  white  man  in  this  country  ?" 

I  did  not  happen  to  run  across  any  Mor- 
mons at  the  Snake  Dance  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  almost  every  other  class  of  Ameri- 
cans was  represented — tourists,  traders,  cat- 
tlemen, farmers,  Government  officials,  politi- 
cians, cowboys,  scientists,  philanthropists,  all 
kinds  of  men  and  women.  We  were  espe- 
cially glad  to  meet  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Abbot,  one  of 
the  most  useful  public  servants  in  Uncle 
Sam's  employ.  Mr.  Hubbell,  whose  cour- 
tesy towards  us  was  unwearied,  met  us ;  and 
we  owed  our  comfortable  quarters  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Indian  Agent,  Mr.  Crane, 
and  of  Mr.  Drummond,  his  assistant ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  were  most  hospi- 
table. As  I  rode  in  I  was  accosted  by  Miss 
Natalie  Curtis,  who  has  done  so  very  much 
to  give  to  Indian  culture  its  proper  position. 
Miss  Curtis's  purpose  has  been  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  all  the  cultural  development 
to  which  the  Indian  has  already  attained — in 
art,  music,  poetry,  or  manufacture — and, 
moreover,  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  further 
development  and  adaptation  of  this  Indian 
culture  so  as  to  make  it,  what  it  can  undoubt- 
edly be  made,  an  important  constituent  ele- 
ment in  our  National  cultural  development. 

Among  the  others  at  the  snake  dance  was 
Geoffrey  O'Hara,  whom  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Lane  has  so  wisely  appointed  Instructor 


of  Native  Indian  Music.  Mr.  O'Hara's  pur- 
pose is  to  perpetuate  and  develop  the  wealth 
of  Indian  music  and  poetry — and  ultimately 
the  rhythmical  dancing  that  goes  with  the 
music  and  poetry.  The  Indian  children 
already  know  most  of  the  poetry,  with  its 
peculiarly  baffling  rhythm.  Mr.  O'Hara 
wishes  to  appoint  special  Indian  instructors 
of  this  music,  carefully  chosen,  in  the 
schools ;  as  he  said,  "If  the  Navajo  can 
bring  with  him  into  civilization  the  ability  to 
preserve  his  striking  and  bewildering  rhythm, 
he  will  have  done  in  music  what  Thorpe,  the 
Olympic  champion,  did  in  athletics."  Miss 
Curtis  and  Mr.  O'Hara  represent  the  effort 
to  perpetuate  Indian  art  in  the  life  of  the 
Indian  to-day,  not  only  for  his  sake,  but  for 
our  own.  This  side  of  Indian  life  is  entirely 
unrevealed  to  most  white  men  ;  and  there  is 
urgent  need  from  the  standpoint  of  the  white 
man  himself  of  a  proper  appreciation  of 
native  art.  Such  appreciation  may  mean 
much  towards  helping  the  development  of 
an  original  American  art  for  our  whole  people. 

No  white  visitor  to  Walpi  was  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  an  Indian  visitor,  a  Navajo  who 
was  the  owner  and  chauffeur  of  the  motor 
in  which  Mr.  Hubbell  had  driven  to  Walpi. 
He  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  Indian 
who  ought  to  be  given  the  chance  to  go  to  a 
non-reservation  school — a  class  not  perhaps 
as  yet  relatively  very  large,  but  which  will 
grow  steadily  larger.  He  had  gone  to  such 
a  school ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  course  had 
entered  the  machine  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Northeastern  Railway — I  think  that  was  the 
name  of  the  road — staying  there  four  years, 
joining  the  local  union,  going  out  with  the 
other  men  when  they  struck,  and  having  in 
all  ways  precisely  the  experience  of  the  aver- 
age skilled  mechanic.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  reservation,  where  he  is  now  a  prosperous 
merchant,  running  two  stores  ;  and  he  pur- 
chased his  automobile  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  of  economy  in  time,  so  as  to 
get  quickly  from  one  store  to  the  other,  as 
they  are  far  apart.  He  is  not  a  Christian, 
nor  is  his  wife ;  but  his  children  have  been 
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baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Of  course 
such  a  prosperous  career  is  exceptional  for 
an  Indian,  as  it  would  be  exceptional  for  a 
white  man ;  but  there  were  Hopi  Indians 
whom  we  met  at  the  dance,  both  store- 
keepers and  farmers,  whose  success  had  been 
almost  as  great.  Among  both  the  Navajos 
and  Hopis  the  progress  has  been  marked 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  is 
more  rapid  now  than  ever  before,  and  careers 
such  as  those  just  mentioned  will  in  their 
essence  be  repeated  again  and  again  by  mem- 
bers of  both  tribes  in  the  near  future.  The 
Hopis  are  so  far  advanced  that  most  of  them 
can  now  '  fully  profit  by  non-reservation 
schools.  Tor  large  sections  of  the  Navajos 
the  advance  must  be  slower.  For  these  the 
agency  school  is  the  best  school,  and  their 
industrial  training  should  primarily  be  such 
as  will  fit  them  for  work  in  their  own  homes, 
and  for  making  these  homes  cleaner  and 
better. 

Of  course  the  advance  in  any  given  case 
is  apt  to  be  both  fitful  and  one-sided — the 
marvel  is  that  it  is  not  more  so.  Moreover, 
the  advance  is  sometimes  taking  place  when 
there  seems  dishearteningly  little  evidence  of 
it.  I  have  never  respected  any  men  or 
women  more  than  some  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  wives — there  were  examples  on  the 
Navajo  reservation — who  bravely  and  uncom- 
plainingly labor  for  righteousness,  although 
knowing  that  the  visible  fruits  of  their  labor 
will  probably  be  gathered  by  others  in  a  later 
generation.  These  missionaries  may  fail  to 
make  many  converts  at  the  moment,  and  yet 
they  may  unconsciously  produce  such  an 
effect  that  the  men  and  women  who  them- 
selves remain  heathen  are  rather  pleased  to 
have  their  children  become  Christians.  I 
have  in  mind,  as  illustrating  just  what  I  mean, 
one  missionary  family  on  the  Navajo  reser- 
vation whom  it  was  an  inspiration  to  meet  ; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  Christian  Navajo  inter- 
preter at  their  mission,  with  his  pretty  wife 
and  children,  gave  fine  proof  of  what  the 
right  education  can  do  for  the  Indian. 

Among  those  at  the  snake  dance  was 
Father  Webber,  of  the  Franciscans,  who  have 
done  much  good  work  on  the  Navajo  reser- 
vation. Father  Webber  has  attained  great 
influence  with  the  Navajos  because  of  his 
work  for  their  practical  betterment.  He 
doesn't  try  to  convert  the  adults  ;  but  he  has 
worked  with  much  success  among  the  chil- 
dren. Father  Webber,  like  every  competent 
judge  I  met,  strongly  protested  against  open- 


ing or  cutting  down  the  Navajo  reservation. 
I  heartily  agree  with  him.  Such  an  act 
would  be  a  cruel  wrong,  and  would  benefit 
only  a  few  wealthy  cattle  and  sheep  men. 

There  has  apparently  been  more  mission- 
ary success  among  the  adult  Hopis  than 
among  the  adult  Navajos ;  at  any  rate,  I 
came  across  a  Baptist  congregation  of  some 
thirty  members,  and  from  information  given 
me  I  am  convinced  that  these  converts  stood 
in  all  ways  ahead  of  their  heathen  brethren. 
Exceptional  qualities  of  courage,  hard-headed 
common  sense,  sympathy,  and  understanding 
are  needed  by  the  missionary  who  is  to  do 
really  first-class  work ;  even  more  excep- 
tional than  are  the  qualities  needed  by  the 
head  of  a  white  congregation  under  present 
conditions.  The  most  marked  successes  have 
been  won  by  men,  themselves  of  lofty  and 
broad-minded  spirituality,  who  have  respected 
the  advances  already  made  by  the  Indian 
towards  a  higher  spiritual  life,  and  instead  of 
condemning  these  advances  have  made  use 
of  them  in  bringing  his  soul  to  a  loftier  level. 
One  very  important  service  rendered  by  the 
missionaries  is  their  warfare  on  what  is  evil 
among  the  white  men  on  the  reservations  ; 
they  are  most  potent  allies  in  warring  against 
drink  and  sexual  immorality,  two  of  the 
greatest  curses  with  which  the  Indian  has  to 
contend.  The  missionary  is  always  the  foe 
of  the  white  man  of  loose  life,  and  of  the 
white  man  who  sells  whisky.  Many  of  the 
missionaries,  including  all  who  do  most  good, 
are  active  in  protecting  the  rights  of  each 
Indian  to  his  land.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  the  mis- 
sionary needs  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  criminal  is  on  the  whole  more  danger- 
ous to  the  well-meaning  Indian  than  any  out- 
sider can  at  present  be  ;  for  there  are  as  wide 
differences  of  character  and  conduct  among 
Indians  as  among  whites,  and  there  is  the 
same  need  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  of 
treating  each  individual  according  to  his  con- 
duct— and  of  persuading  the  people  of  his 
own  class  and  color  thus  to  treat  him. 

Several  times  we  walked  up  the  precipi- 
tous cliff  trails  to  the  mesa  top,  and  visited 
the  three  villages  thereon.  We  were  received 
with  friendly  courtesy — perhaps  partly  be- 
cause we  endeavored  to  show  good  manners 
ourselves,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
invariably  the  case  with  tourists.  The  houses 
were  colored  red  or  white  ;  and  the  houses 
individually,  and  the  villages  as  villages,  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  average  dwelling  or 
village  in  many  of  the  southern  portions  of 
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Mediterranean  Europe.  Contrary  to  what 
we  had  seen  in  the  Hopi  village  near  Tuba, 
most  of  the  houses  were  scrupulously  clean  ; 
although  the  condition  of  the  streets — while 
not  worse  than  in  the  Mediterranean  villages 
above  referred  to — showed  urgent  need 
of  a  crusade  for  sanitation  and  elementary 
hygiene.  The  men  and  women  were  well 
dressed,  in  clothes  quite  as  picturesque  as, 
and  quite  as  near  our  own  garb,  as  the  dress 
of  many  European  peasants  of  a  good  type  ; 
aside,  of  course,  from  the  priests  and  young 
men  who  were  preparing  for  the  ceremonial 
dance,  and  who  were  clad,  or  unclad,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  ritual.  There  were  several 
rooms  in  each  house  ;  and  the  furniture  in- 
cluded stoves,  sewing-machines,  chairs,  win- 
dow panes  of  glass,  and  sometimes  window 
curtains.  There  were  wagons  in  one  or  two 
of  the  squares,  for  a  wagon  road  has  been 
built  to  one  end  of  the  mesa ;  and  we  saw 
donkeys  laden  with  fagots  or  water — another 
south  European  analogy. 

Altogether,  the  predominant  impression 
made  by  the  sight  of  the  ordinary  life — not 
the  strange  heathen  ceremonies — was  that  of 
a  reasonably  advanced,  and  still  advancing, 
semi-civilization  ;  not  savagery  at  all.  There 
is  big  room  for  improvement ;  but  so  there  is 
among  whites  ;  and  while  the  improvement 
should  be  along  the  lines  of  gradual  assimila- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  best  whites,  it  should 
unquestionably  be  so  shaped  as  to  preserve 
and  develop  the  very  real  element  of  native 
culture  possessed  by  these  Indians — which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  if  thus  preserved  and 
developed,  may  in  the  end  become  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  American  cultural  life. 
Ultimately  I  hope  the  Indian  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  white  population,  on  a  full  equality  ; 
as  was  true,  for  instance,  of  the  Indians  who 
se  ved  in  my  own  regiment,  the  Rough 
Riders  ;  as  is  true  on  the  Navajo  reservation 
itself  of  two  of  the  best  men  thereon,  both  in 
Government  employ,  both  partly  of  northern 
Indian  blood,  and  both  indistinguishable  from 
the  most  upright  and  efficient  of  the  men  of 
pure  white  blood. 

Canon  Douglas,  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  took  me  into  one  of  the 
houses  to  look  at  the  pottery.  The  grand- 
mother of  the  house  was  the  pottery-maker, 
and,  entirely  unhelped  from  without  and  with 
no  incentive  of  material  reward,  but  purely 
to  gratify  her  own  innate  artistic  feeling,  she 
had  developed  the  art  of  pottery-making  to  a 
very  unusual  degree ;  it  was  really  beautiful 


pottery.  On  the  walls,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  houses,  were  picture-cards  and  photo- 
graphs, including  those  of  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  singly  and  grouped  with  their 
schoolmates.  Two  of  her  daughters  and  half 
a  dozen  grandchildren  were  present,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  family  life  was  gentle 
and  attractive.  The  grandfather  was  not  a 
Christian,  but  "  he  is  one  of  the  best  old  men 
I  ever  knew,  and  I  must  say  that  I  admire 
and  owe  him  much,  if  I  am  a  parson."  said 
Mr.  Douglas.  The  Hopis  are  monogamous, 
and  the  women  are  well  treated ;  the  man 
tills  the  fields  and  weaves,  and  may  often  be 
seen  bringing  in  fire-wood  ;  and  the  fondness 
of  both  father  and  mother  for  their  children 
is.  very  evident. 

Many  well-informed  and  well-meaning  men 
are  apt  to  protest  against  the  effort  to  keep 
and  develop  what  is  best  in  the  Indian's  own 
historic  life  as  incompatible  with  making  him 
an  American  citizen,  and  speak  of  those  of 
opposite  views  as  wishing  to  preserve  the 
Indians  only  as  National  bric-a-brac.  This  is 
not  so.  We  believe  in  fitting  him  for  citizen- 
ship as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  where  he 
cannot  be  pushed  ahead  rapidly  we  believe 
in  making  progress  slowly,  and  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  possible  we  hope  to  keep  for  him 
and  for  us  what  was  best  in  his  old  culture. 
As  eminently  practical  men  as  Mr.  Frissell, 
the  head  of  Hampton  Institute  (an  educa- 
tional model  for  white,  red,  and  black  men 
alike),  and  Mr.  Valentine,  the  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  have  agreed  with 
Miss  Curtis  in  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the 
payment  from  private  sources  of  a  number 
of  high-grade,  specially  fitted  educational  ex- 
perts, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  correlate  all 
the  agencies,  public  and  private,  that  are 
working  for  Indian  education,  and  also  to 
make  this  education,  not  a  mechanical  impress 
from  without,  but  a  drawing  out  of  the  quali- 
ties that  are  within.  The  Indians  themselves 
must  be  used  in  such  education  :  m%  of 
their  old  men  can  speak  as  sincerely,  as  fer- 
vently, and  as  eloquently  of  duty  as  any  white 
teacher,  and  these  old  men  are  the  very 
teachers  best  fitted  to  perpetuate  the  Indian 
poetry  and  music.  The  effort  should  be  to 
develop  the  existing  art — whether  in  silver- 
making,  pottery- making,  blanket  and  basket 
weaving,  or  lace  knitting — and  not  to  replace 
it  by  servile  and  mechanical  copying.  This 
is  only  to  apply  to  the  Indian  a  principle 
which  ought  to  be  recognized  among  all  our 
people.    A  great  art  must  be  living,  must 
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spring  from  the  soul  of  the  people  ;  if  it 
represents  merely  a  copying,  an  imitation, 
and  if  it  is  confined  to  a  small  caste,  it  cannot 
be  great. 

( )t  course  all  Indians  should  not  be  forced 
into  the  same  mold.  Some  can  be  made 
farmers  ;  others  mechanics  ;  yet  others  have 
the  soul  of  the  artist.  Let  us  try  to  give 
each  his  chance  to  develop  what  is  best  in 
him.  Moreover,  let  us  be  wary  of  interfer- 
ing overmuch  with  either  his  work  or  his 
play.  It  is  mere  tyranny,  for  instance,  to 
stop  all  Indian  dances.  Some  which  arc 
obscene,  or  which  arc  dangerous  on  other 
grounds,  must  be  prohibited.  Others  should 
be  permitted,  and  many  of  them  encouraged. 
Nothing  that  tells  for  the  joy  of  life,  in  any 
community,  should  be  lightly  touched. 

A  few  Indians  may  be  able  to  turn  them- 
selves into  ordinary  citizens  in  a  dozen  years. 
Give  these  exceptional  Indians  every  chance  ; 
but  remember  that  the  majority  must  change 
gradually,  and  that  it  will  take  generations  to 
make  the  change  complete.  Help  them  to 
make  it  in  such  fashion  that  when  the  change 
is  accomplished  we  shall  find  that  the  original 
and  valuable  elements  in  the  Indian  culture 
have  been  retained,  so  that  the  new  citizens 
come  with  full  hands  into  the  great  field  of 
American  life,  and  contribute  to  that  life 
something  of  marked  value  to  all  of  us,  some- 
thing which  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  all  of 
us  to  have  destroyed. 

As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  these 
Hopi  mesa  towns,  perched  in  such  boldly  pic- 
turesque fashion  on  high,  sheer-walled  rock 
ridges.  Many  good  people  wish  to  force  the 
Hopis  to  desert  these  towns,  and  live  in  iso- 
lated families  in  nice  tin- roofed  houses  on  the 
plains  below.  I  believe  that  this  would  be  a 
mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indians — 
not  to  mention  depriving  our  country  of 
something  as  notable  and  as  attractive  as  the 
castles  that  have  helped  make  the  Rhine 
beattiful  and  famous.  Let  the  effort  be  to 
insist  on  cleanliness  and  sanitation  in  the  vil- 
lages as  they  are,  and  especially  to  train  the  In- 
dians themselves  to  insist  thereon ;  and  to  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  get  water.  In  insisting  on 
cleanliness,  remember  that  we  preach  a  realiz- 
able ideal ;  our  own  ancestors  lived  in  villages 
as  filthy  not  three  centuries  ago.  The  breezy 
coolness  of  the  rocky  mesa  top  and  the 
magnificent  outlook  would  make  it  to  me 
personally  a  far  more  attractive  dwelling-place 
than  the  hot,  dusty  plains.  Moreover,  the 
present  Hopi  house,  with  its  thick  roof,  is 


cooler  and  pleasanter  than  a  tin-roofed  house. 
I  believe  it  would  be  far  wiser  gradually  to 
develop  the  Hopi  house  itself,  making  it  more 
commodious  and  convenient,  rather  than  to 
abandon  it  and  plant  the  Indian  in  a  brand- 
new  Government-built  house,  precisely  like 
some  ten  million  other  cheap  nouses.  The 
Hopi  architecture  is  a  product  of  its  own 
environment ;  it  is  as  picturesque  as  anything 
of  the  kind  which  our  art  students  travel  to 
Spain  in  order  to  study.  Therefore  let  us 
keep  it.  The  Hopi  architecture  can  be  kept, 
adapted,  and  developed  just  as  we  have  kept, 
adapted,  and  developed  the  Mission  architec- 
ture of  the  Southwest — with  the  results  seen 
in  beautiful  Leland  Stanford  University.  The 
University  of  New  Mexico  is,  most  wisely, 
modeled  on  these  pueblo  buildings  ;  and  Mr. 
Frank  Mead,  the  architect,  has  done  admi- 
rable work  of  the  kind  by  adapting  Indian 
architectural  ideas  in  some  of  his  California 
houses.  The  Hopi  is  himself  already  thus 
developing  it ;  as  I  have  said,  he  has  put 
glass  windows  in  his  house,  and  larger  doors  ; 
he  is  furnishing  it,  he  is  making  it  continually 
more  livable.  Give  him  a  chance  to  utilize 
his  own  inherent  sense  of  beauty  in  making 
over  his  own  village  for  himself.  Give  him 
a  chance  to  lead  his  own  life  as  he  ought  to  ; 
and  realize  that  he  has  something  to  teach  us 
as  well  as  to  learn  from  us.  The  Hopi  of 
the  younger  generation,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  towns,  is  changing  rapidly  ;  and  it  is  safe 
to  leave  it  to  him  to  decide  where  he  will 
build  and  keep  his  house. 

I  cannot  so  much  as  touch  on  the  absorb- 
ingly interesting  questions  of  the  Hopis' 
spiritual  and  religious  life,  and  of  the  amount 
of  deference  that  can  properly  be  paid  to  one 
side  of  this  life.  The  snake  dance  and  ante- 
lope dance,  which  we  had  come  to  see,  are 
not  only  interesting  as  relics  of  an  almost 
inconceivably  remote  and  savage  past — analo- 
gous to  the  past  wherein  our  own  ancestors 
once  dwelt — but  also  represent  a  mystic 
symbolism  which  has  in  it  elements  that  are 
ennobling  and  not  debasing.  These  dances 
are  prayers  or  invocations  for  rain,  the  crown- 
ing blessing  in  this  dry  land.  The  rain  is 
adored  and  invoked  both  as  male  and  female  ; 
the  gentle  steady  downpour  is  the  female,  the 
storm  with  lightning  the  male.  The  lightning 
stick  is  "  strong  medicine,"  and  is  used  in  all 
these  religious  ceremonies.  The  snakes,  the 
brothers  of  men,  as  are  all  living  things  in  the 
Hopi's  creed,  are  besought  to  tell  the  beings 
of  the  underworld  man's  need  of  water. 
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As  a  former  great  chief  at  Washington  I 
was  admitted  to  the  sacred  room,  or  one- 
roomed  house,  the  kiva,  in  which  the  chosen 
snake  priests  had  for  a  fortnight  been  getting 
ready  for  the  sacred  dance.  Very  few  white 
men  have  been  thus  admitted,  and  never 
unless  it  is  known  that  they  will  treat  with 
courtesy  and  respect  what  the  Indians  revere. 
Entrance  to  the  house,  which  was  sunk  in 
the  rock,  was  through  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
down  a  ladder  across  whose  top  hung  a  cord 
from  which  fluttered  three  eagle  plumes  and 
dangled  three  small  animal  skins.  Below 
was  a  room  perhaps  fifteen  feet  by  twenty- 
five.  One  end  of  it,  occupying  perhaps  a 
third  of  its  length,  was  raised  a  foot  above 
the  rest,  and  the  ladder  led  down  to  this 
raised  part.  Against  the  rear  wall  of  this 
raised  part  or  dais  lay  thirty-odd  rattlesnakes, 
most  of  them  in  a  twined  heap  in  one  corner, 
but  a  dozen  by  themselves  scattered  along 
the  wall.  There  was  also  a  pot  containing 
several  striped  ribbon-snakes,  too  lively  to 
be  left  at  large.  Eight  or  ten  priests,  some 
old,  some  young,  sat  on  the  floor  in  the  lower 
and  larger  two-thirds  of  the  room,  and  greeted 
me  with  grave  courtesy ;  they  spread  a  blanket 
on  tie  edge  of  the  dais,  and  I  sat  down,  with 
my  back  to  the  snakes  and  about  eight  feet 
from  them ;  a  little  behind  and  to  one  side 
of  me  sat  a  priest  with  a  kind  of  fan  or 
brush  made  of  two  or  three  wing  plumes  of 
an  eagle,  who  kept  quiet  guard  over  his  ser- 
pent wards.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
was  the  altar ;  the  rude  picture  of  a  coyote 
was  painted  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  four 
sides  paintings  of  snakes  ;  on  three  sides  it 
was  hemmed  in  by  lightning-sticks  standing 
upright  in  little  clay  cups,  and  on  the  fourth 
side  by  eagle  plumes  held  similarly  erect. 
Some  of  the  priests  were  smoking — for 
pleasure,  not  ceremonially — and  they  were 
working  at  parts  of  the  ceremonial  dress. 
One  had  a  cast  rattlesnake  skin  which  he 
was  chewing,  to  limber  it  up.  just  as  Sioux 
squaws  used  to  chew  buckskin.  Another 
was  fixing  a  leather  apron  with  pendant 
thongs ;  he  stood  up  and  tried  it  on. 
All  were  scantily  clad,  in  breech-clouts 
or  short  kilts  or  loin  flaps ;  their  naked 
red  bodies,  lithe  and  sinewy,  shone,  and  each 
had  been  splashed  in  two  or  three  places 
with  a  blotch  or  streak  of  white  paint.  One 
spoke  English  and  translated  freely ;  I  was 
careful  not  to  betray  too  much  curiosity  or 
touch  on  any  matter  which  they  might  be 
reluctant  to  discuss.    The  snakes  behind  me 


never  rattled  or  showed  any  signs  of  anger  ; 
the  translator  volunteered  the  remark  that 
they  were  peaceable  because  they  had  been 
given  medicine — whatever  that  might  mean, 
supposing  the  statement  to  be  true  according 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  accepted 
by  plainsmen.  But  several  of  them  were 
active  in  the  sluggish  rattlesnake  fashion. 
One  glided  sinuously  toward  me ;  when  he 
was  a  yard  away,  I  pointed  him  out  to  the 
watcher  with  the  eagle  feathers  ;  the  watcher 
quietly  extended  the  feathers  and  stroked 
and  pushed  the  snake's  head  back,  until  it 
finally  turned  and  crawled  back  to  the  wall. 
Half  a  dozen  times  different  snakes  thus 
crawled  out  towards  us  and  were  turned 
back,  without  their  ever  displaying  a  symptom 
of  irritation.  One  snake  got  past  the  watcher, 
whereupon  the  priest  in  front  of  it  checked 
its  advance  by  throwing  pinches  of  dust  in 
its  face  until  the  watcher  turned  round  with 
his  feather  scepter.  Every  move  was  made 
without  hurry  and  with  quiet  unconcern ; 
neither  snake  nor  man,  at  any  time,  showed 
a  trace  of  worry  or  anger  ;  all,  human  beings 
and  reptiles,  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet 
peacefulness.  When  I  rose  to  say  good-by, 
I  thanked  my  hosts  for  their  courtesy  ;  they 
were  pleased,  and  two  or  three  shook  hands 
with  me. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
August  20,  the  antelope  priests — the  men  of 
the  Antelope  clan — held  their  dance.  The 
snake  priests  took  part.  It  was,  held  in  the 
middle  of  Walpi  village,  round  a  big.  rugged 
column  of  rock,  a  dozen  fe.et  high,  which  juts 
out  of  the  smooth  surface.  The  antelope 
dancers  came  in  first,  clad  in  kilts,  with  fox 
skins  behind ;  otherwise  naked,  painted  with 
white  splashes  and  streaks,  and  their  hair 
washed  with  the  juice  of  the  yucca  root. 
Their  leader's  kilt  was  white ;  he  wore  a 
garland  and  anklets  of  cottonwood  leaves, 
and  sprinkled  water  from  a  sacred  vessel  to 
the  four  corners  of  heaven.  Another  leader 
carried  the  sacred  bow  and  a  bull-roarer, 
and  they  moved  to  its  loud  moaning  sound. 
The  snake  priests  were  similarly  clad,  but 
their  kirtles  were  of  leather ;  eagle  plumes 
were  in  their  long  hair,  and  under  their  knees 
they  carried  rattles  made  of  tortoise-shell.  In 
two  lines  they  danced  opposite  each  other, 
keeping  time  to  the  rhythm  of  their  monoto- 
nous chanting. 

On  the  top  of  the  column  were  half  a  dozen 
Hopi  young  men,  clad  in  ordinary  white 
man's  clothing.   One  of  my  own  boys  joined 
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these,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
them.  The)'  spoke  English  ;  they  had  been 
at  non-reservation  schools  ;  they  were  doing 
well  as  farmers  and  citizens.  One  and  all 
they  asserted  that,  in  order  to  prosper  in 
after  life,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Indian  to 
get  away  to  a  non-reservation  school ;  that 
merely  to  go  to  an  agency  school  was  not 
enough  in  any  community  which  was  on  the 
highroad  of  progress  ;  and  that  they  intended 
to  send  their  own  children  for  a  couple  of 
years  to  an  agency  school  and  then  to  a 
non-reservation  school.  They  looked  at  the 
ceremonial  religious  dances  of  their  fathers 
precisely  as  the  whites  did ;  they  were  in 
effect  Christians,  although  not  connected  with 
any  specific  church.  They  represented  sub- 
stantial success  in  the  effort  to  raise  the 
Indian  to  the  level  of  the  white  man.  In 
their  case  it  was  not  necessary  to  push  them 
towards  forgetfulness  of  their  past.  They 
were  traveling  away  from  it  naturally,  and  of 
their  own  accord.  As  their  type  becomes  domi- 
nant the  snake  dance  and  antelope  dance 
will  disappear,  the  Hopi  religious  myths  will 
become  memories,  and  the  Hopis  will  live  in 
villages  on  the  mesa  tops,  or  scattered  out 
on  the  plains,  as  their  several  inclinations 
point,  just  as  if  they  were  so  many  white 
men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  art,  the 
music,  the  poetry  of  their  elders  will  be  pre- 
served during  the  change  coming  over  the 
younger  generation. 

On  my  return  from  this  dance  I  met  two 
of  the  best  Indian  agents  in  the  entire  serv- 
ice. The  first  was  Mr.  Parquette,  a  Wiscon- 
sin man,  himself  part  Indian  by  blood.  The 
other  was  Mr.  Shelton,  who  has  done  more 
for  the  Navajos  than  any  other  living  man. 
He  has  sternly  put  down  the  criminal  element 
exactly  as  he  has  toiled  for  and  raised  the 
decent  Indians  and  protected  them  against 
criminal  whites  ;  moreover,  he  has  actually 
reformed  these  Indian  criminals,  so  that  they 
are  now  themselves  decent  people  and  his 
fast  friends  ;  while  the  mass  of  the  Indians 
recognize  him  as  their  leader  who  has  ren- 
dered them  incalculable  services.  He  has 
got  the  Indians  themselves  to  put  an  abso- 
lute stop  to  gambling,  whisky-drinking,  and 
sexual  immorality.  His  annual  agricultural 
fair  is  one  of  the  features  of  Navajo  life,  and 
is  of  far-reaching  educational  value.  Yet 
this  exceptionally  upright  and  efficient  public 
servant,  who  has  done  such  great  and  lasting 
good  to  the  Indians,  was  for  years  the  object 
of  attack  by  certain  Eastern  philanthropic 


associations,  simply  because  he  warred  against 
I  ndian  criminals  who  were  no  more  entitled  to 
sympathy  than  the  members  of  the  Whyo 
gang  in  New  York  City.  Messrs.  Shelton 
and  Parquette  explained  to  me  the  cruel 
wrong  that  would  be  done  to  the  Navajos  if 
their  reservation  was  thrown  open  or  cut 
down.  It  is  desert  country.  It  cannot  be 
utilized  in  small  tracts,  for  in  many  parts  the 
water  is  so  scanty  that  hundreds,  and  in  places 
even  thousands,  of  acres  must  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  any  family.  The  Indians  need  it  all  ; 
they  are  steadily  improving  as  agriculturists 
and  stock-growers  ;  few  small  settlers  could 
come  in  even  if  the  reservation  were  thrown 
open  ;  the  movement  to  open  it,  and  to  ruin 
the  Indians,  is  merely  in  the  interest  of  a  few 
needy  adventurers  and  of  a  few  wealthy  men 
who  wish  to  increase  their  already  large  for- 
tunes, and  who  have  much  political  influence. 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  Superintendent  of  Irri- 
gation, in  protesting  against  opening  the 
reservation,  dwelt  upon  the  vital  need  of  get- 
ting from  Congress  sufficient  money  to  enable 
the  engineers  to  develop  water  by  digging 
wells,  preserving  springs,  and  making  flood 
reservoirs.  The  lack  of  water  is  the  curse 
of  this  desert  reservation.  The  welfare  of 
the  Indians  depends  on  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  water  supply. 

That  night  fires  flared  from  the  villages  on 
the  top  of  the  mesa.  Before  there  was  a 
hint  of  dawn  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  crier 
summoning  the  runners  to  get  ready  for  the 
snake  dance  ;  and  we  rose  and  made  our  way 
to  the  mesa  top.  The  "  yellow  line,"  as  the 
Hopis  call  it,  was  in  the  east,  and  dawn  was 
beautiful,  as  we  stood  on  the  summit  and 
watched  the  women  and  children  in  their 
ceremonial  finery  looking  from  the  housetops 
and  cliff  edges  for  the  return  of  the  racers. 
On  this  occasion  they  dropped  their  civilized 
clothes.  The  children  were  painted  and 
naked  save  for  kilts  ;  and  they  wore  feathers 
and  green  corn  leaves  in  their  hair.  The 
women  wore  the  old  style  clothing ;  many  of 
them  were  in  their  white  bridal  dresses,  which 
in  this  queer  tribe  are  woven  by  the  bride- 
groom and  his  male  kinsfolk  for  the  bride's 
trousseau.  The  returning  racers  ran  at  speed 
up  the  precipitous  paths  to  the  mesa,  although 
it  was  the  close  of  a  six-mile  run.  Most  of 
them,  including  the  winner,  wore  only  a  breech- 
clout  and  were  decked  with  feathers.  I 
should  like  to  have  entered  that  easy-breath- 
ing winner  in  a  Marathon  contest !  Many 
of  the  little  boys  ran  the  concluding  mile  or 
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so  with  them;  and  the  little  •  girls  mack;  a 
pretty  spectacle  as  they  received  the!  little 
boys  much  as  the  women  and  elder  girls 
greeted  the  men.  Then  came  the  corn- 
scramble,  or  mock-fight  over  the  corn  ;  and 
then  in  each  house  a  feast  was  set,  espe- 
cially for  the  children. 

At  noon,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hubbell,  and  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  an  ex-President,  we  were 
admitted  to  the  sacred  kiva — the  one-roomed 
temple-house  which  I  had  already  visited — 
while  the  snake  priests  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  washing  the  snakes.  Very  few 
white  men  have  ever  seen  this  ceremony. 
The  sight  was  the  most  interesting  of  our 
entire  trip. 

There  were  twenty  Indians  in  the  kiva,  all 
stripped  to  their  breech-clouts  ;  only  about 
ten  actually  took  part  in  handling  the  snakes, 
or  in  any  of  the  ceremonies  except  the  rhyth- 
mic chant,  in  which  all  joined.  Eighty  or  a 
hundred  snakes,  half  of  them  rattlers,  the 
others  bull-snakes  or  ribbon-snakes,  lay  singly 
or  in  tangled  groups  against  the  wall  at  the 
raised  end  of  the  room.  They  were  quiet 
and  in  no  way  nervous  or  excited.  Two 
men  stood  at  this  end  of  the  room.  Two 
more  stood  at  the  other  end,  where  the  altar 
was ;  there  was  some  sand  about  the  altar, 
and  the  eagle  feathers  we  had  previously 
seen  there  had  been  removed,  but  the  upright 
thunder-sticks  remained.  The  other  Indians 
were  squatted  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  them  were  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  very  big  ornamented 
wooden  bowl  of  water,  placed  on  certain 
white  painted  symbols  on  the  floor.  Two  of 
these  Indians  held  sacred  rattles,  and  there 
was  a  small  bowl  of  sacred  meal  beside  them. 
There  was  some  seemingly  ceremonial  pipe- 
smoking. 

After  some  minutes  of  silence,  one  of  the 
squatting  priests,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader,  and  who  had  already  puffed  smoke 
toward  the  bowl,  began  a  low  prayer,  at  the 
same  time  holding  and  manipulating  in  his 
fingers  a  pinch  of  the  sacred  meal.  The 
others  once  again  during  this  prayer  uttered 
in  unison  a  single  word  or  exclamation — a 
kind  of  selah  or  amen.  At  the  end  he  threw 
the  meal  into  the  bowl  of  water ;  he  had 
already  put  some  in  at  the  outset  of  the 
prayer.  Then  he  began  a  rhythmic  chant, 
in  which  all  the  others  joined,  the  rattles 
being  shaken  and  the  hands  moved  in  har- 
mony with  the  rhythm.  The  chant  consisted 
seemingly  of  a  few  words  repeated  over  and 


over  again.  It  was  a  strange  scene,  in  the 
half-light  of  the  ancient  temple-room.  The 
copper-red  bodies  of  the  priests  swayed,  and 
their  strongly  marked  faces,  hitherto  change- 
less-gained a  certain  quiet  intensity  of  emo- 
tion. The  chanting  grew  in  fervor ;  yet  it 
remained  curiously  calm  throughout  (except 
for  a  moment  at  a  time,  about  which  I  shall 
speak  later).  Then  the  two  men  who  stood 
near  the  snakes  stooped  over,  and  each 
picked  up  a  handful  of  them,  these  first 
handfuls  being  all  rattlesnakes.  It  was  done 
in  tranquil,  matter-of-fact  fashion,  and  the 
snakes  behaved  with  equally  tranquil  uncon- 
cern. All  was  quiet  save  for  the  chanting. 
The  snakes  were  handed  to  two  of  the  men 
squatting  round  the  bowl,  who  received  them 
as  if  they  had  been  harmless,  holding  them 
by  the  middle  of  the  body,  or  at  least  well 
away  from  the  head.  This  was  repeated 
until  half  a  dozen  of  the  squatting  priests 
held  each  three  or  four  poisonous  serpents  in 
his  hands.  The  chanting  continued,  in  strongly 
accented  but  monotonous  rhythm,  while  the 
rattles  were  shaken  and  the  snakes  moved 
up  and  down,  or  shaken,  in  unison  with  it. 
Then  suddenly  the  chant  quickened  and  rose 
to  a  scream,  and  the  snakes  were  all  plunged 
into  the  great  bowl  of  water,  a  writhing  tan- 
gle of  snakes  and  hands.  Immediately  after- 
wards they  were  withdrawn,  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  been  plunged  in,  and  were  hurled 
to  the  floor,  on  and  around  the  altar.  They 
were  hurled  from  a  distance  of  a  dozen  feet, 
with  sufficient  violence  to  overturn  the  erect 
thunder-sticks.  That  the  snakes  should  have 
been  quiet  and  inoffensive  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  slow  movements  and  atmosphere 
of  calm  that  had  hitherto  obtained  was  under- 
standable ;  but  the  unexpected  violence  of 
the  bathing,  and  then  of  the  way  in  which 
they  were  hurled  to  the  floor,  together  with 
the  sudden  screaming  intensity  of  the  chant, 
ought  to  have  upset  the  nerves  of  every 
snake  there.  However,  it  did  not.  The 
snakes  woke  to  an  interest  in  life,  it  is  true, 
writhed  themselves  free  of  one  another  and 
of  the  upset  lightning-sticks,  and  began  to 
glide  rapidly  in  every  direction.  But  only 
one  showed  symptoms  of  anger,  and  these 
were  not  marked.  The  two  standing  Indians 
at  this  end  of  the  room  herded  the  snakes 
with  their  eagle  feathers,  gently  brushing  and 
stroking  them  back  as  they  squirmed  towards 
us.  or  towards  the  singing,  sitting  priests. 

The  process  was  repeated  until  all  the 
snakes,  venomous  and  non-venomous  alike. 
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had  been  suddenly  bathed  and  then  hurled 
on  the  floor,  filling  the  other  end  of  the  room 
with  a  wriggling,  somewhat  excited  serpent 
population,  which  was  actively,  but  not  in 
any  way  nervously,  shepherded  by  the  two 
Indians  stationed  for  that  purpose.  These 
men  were,  like  the  others,  clad  only  in  a 
breech-clout,  but  they  moved  about  among 
the  snakes,  bare-legged  and  bare-footed,  with 
no  touch  of  concern.  One  or  two  of  the 
rattlers  became  vicious  under  the  strain,  and 
coiled  and  struck.  I  thought  I  saw  one  of  the 
two  shepherding  watchers  struck  in  the  hand 
by  a  recalcitrant  sidewinder  which  refused  to 
be  soothed  by  the  feathers,  and  which  he 
finally  picked  up  ;  but,  if  so.  the  man  gave  no 
sign  and  his  placidity  remained  unruffled. 
Most  of  the  snakes  shewed  no  anger  at  all  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  extraordinary  that  they  were 
not  all  of  them  maddened. 

When  the  snakes  had  all  bee  n  washed,  the 
leading  priest  again  prayed.  Afterwards  he 
once  more  scattered  meal  in  the  bowl,  in 
lines  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and  twice 
diagonally.  The  chant  was  renewed  ;  it  grew 
slower  ;  the  rattlers  were  rattled  more  slowly  ; 
then  the  singing  stopped  and  all  was  over. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  I  thanked  my 
hosts  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  I  could 
do  to  show  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
they  had  shown  me.  They  asked  if  I  could 
send  them  some  cowrie  shells,  which  they  use 
as  decorations  for  the  dance.  I  told  them  I 
would  send  them  a  sackful.  They  shook 
hands  cordially  with  all  of  us,  and  we  left.  I 
have  never  seen  a  wilder  or,  in  its  way,  more 
impressive  spectacle- than  that  of  these  chant- 
ing, swaying,  red-skinned  medicine-men,  their 
lithe  bodies  naked,  unconcernedly  handling 
the  death  that  glides  and  strikes  while  they 
held  their  mystic  worship  in  the  gray  twilight 
of  the  kiva.  The  ritual  and  the  soul-needs 
it  met,  and  the  symbolism  and  the  dark  sav- 
agery, were  all  relics  of  an  ages- vanished 
past,  survivals  of  an  elder  world. 

The  snake  dance  itself  took  place  in  the 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  There  were  many 
hundreds  of  onlookers,  almost  as  many 
whites  as  Indians,  and  most  of  the  Indian 
spectators  were  in  white  man's  dress,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  dancers.  The  ante- 
lope priests  entered  first  and  ranged  them- 
selves by  a  tree-like  bundle  of  cottonwood 
branches  against  the  wall  of  buildings  to  one 
side  of  the  open  place  where  the  dance  takes 
place ;  the  other  side  is  the  cliff  edge.  The 
snakes,  in  a  bag,  were  stowed  by  the  bundle 


of  cottonwood  branches.  Young  girls  stood 
near  the  big  pillar  of  stone  with  sacred  meal 
to  scatter  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  after  the 
snakes  had  been  thrown  down  there  and 
taken  away.  Then  the  snake  priests  entered 
in  their  fringed  leather  kilts  and  eagle  plume 
head-dresses  ;  fox  skins  hung  at  the  backs  of 
their  girdles,  their  bodies  were  splashed  and 
streaked  with  white,  and  on  each  of  them  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  was  painted  black  and 
the  lower  part  white.  Chanting,  and  stepping 
in  rhythm  to  the  chant,  and  on  one  particular 
stone  slab  stamping  hard  as  a  signal  to  the 
underworld,  they  circled  the  empty  space, 
and  for  some  minutes  danced  opposite  the 
line  of  antelope  priests.  Then,  in  couples, 
one  of  each  couple  seizing  and  carrying  in 
his  mouth  a  snake,  they  began  to  circle  the 
space  again.  The  leading  couple  consisted 
of  one  man  who  had  his  arm  across  the 
shoulder  of  another,  while  this  second  man 
held  in  his  teeth,  by  the  upper  middle  of  its 
body,  a  rattlesnake  four  feet  long,  the  flat, 
ace-of-clubs-shaped  head  and  curving  neck 
of  the  snake  being  almost  against  the  man's 
face.  Rattlesnakes,  bull-snakes,  ribbon- 
snakes,  all  were  carried  in  the  same  way. 
One  man  carried  at  the  same  time  two  small 
sidewinder  rattlesnakes  in  his  mouth.  After 
a  while  each  snake  was  thrown  on  the  rock 
and  soon  again  picked  up  and  held  in  the  hand, 
while  a  new  snake  was  held  in  the  mouth. 
Finally,  each  man  carried  a  bundle  of  snakes 
in  his  hand,  all  so  held  as  to  leave  the  head 
free,  so  that  the  snake  could  strike  if  it 
wished.  Most  of  the  snakes  showed  no 
anger  or  resentment.  But  occasionally  one, 
usually  a  small  sidewinder,  half  coiled  or 
rattled  when  thrown  down  ;  and  in  picking 
these  up  much  caution  was  shown,  the  Indian 
stroking  the  snake  with  his  eagle  feathers 
and  trying  to  soothe  it  and  get  it  to  straighten 
out ;  and  if  it  refused  to  be  soothed,  he  did 
his  best  to  grasp  it  just  back  of  the  head ; 
and  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  he  continued 
to  stroke  the  body  with  the  feathers,  obvi- 
ously to  quiet  it.  But  whether  it  were  angry 
or  not,  he  always  in  the  end  grasped  and 
lifted  it — besides  keeping  it  from  crawling 
among  the  spectators.  Several  times  I  saw 
the  snakes  strike  at  the  men  who  were  carry- 
ing them,  and  twice  I  was  sure  they  struck 
home — once  a  man's  wrist,  once  his  finger. 
Neither  man  paid  any  attention  or  seemed  to 
suffer  in  any  way.  I  saw  no  man  struck  in 
the  face  ;  but  several  of  my  friends  had  at 
previous  dances  seen  men  struck.    In  one 
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case  the  man  soon  showed  that  he  was  in 
much  pain,  although  he  continued  to  dance, 
and  he  was  badly  sick  for  days  ;  in  the  other 
cases  no  bad  result  whatever  followed. 

At  last  all  the  snakes  were  in  the-  hands  6f 
the  dancers.  Then  all  were  thrown  at  the 
foot  of  the  natural  stone  pillar,  and  imme- 
diately, with  a  yell,  the  dancers  leaped  in, 
seized,  each  of  them,  several  snakes,  and 
rushed  away,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
dashing  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  jump- 
ing like  goats  down  the  precipitous  trails. 
At  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  or  on  the  plain,  they 
dropped  the  snakes,  and  then  returned  to 
purify  themselves  by  drinking  and  washing 
from  pails  of  dark  sacred  water — medicine 
water — brought  by  the  women.  It  was  a 
strange  and  most  interesting  ceremony  all 
through. 

I  do  not  think  any  adequate  explanation 
of  the  immunity  of  the  dancers  has  been 
advanced.  Perhaps  there  are  several  ex- 
planations. These  desert  rattlesnakes  are 
not  nearly  as  poisonous  as  the  huge  diamond- 
backs  of  Florida  and  Texas  ;  their  poison  is 
rarely  fatal.  The  dancers  are  sometimes 
bitten  ;  usually  they  showT  no  effects,  but,  as 
above  said,  in  one  instance  the  bitten  man 
was  very  sick  for  several  days.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  fangs  are  extracted ;  but  even 
in  this  case  the  poison  would  be  loose  in  the 
snake's  mouth  and  might  get  in  the  skin 
through  the  wounds  made  by  the  other 
teeth  ;  and  I  noticed  that  when  any  snake, 
usually  a  small  sidewinder,  showed  anger  and 
either  rattled  or  coiled,  much  caution  was 
shown  in  handling  it,  and  every  effort  made 
to  avoid  being  bitten.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  the  snakes  show  the  quiet  and  placid 
indifference  they  do  because  they  are  drugged, 
and  one  priest  told  me  they  are  given  "  medi- 
cine but  I  have  no  idea  whether  this  is 
true.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  the  priests 
themselves  take  medicine.  I  believe  that 
one  element  in  the  matter  is  that  the  snake 
priests  either  naturally  possess  or  develop 
the  same  calm  power  over  these  serpents 
that  certain  men  have  over  bees  ;  the  latter 
power,  the  existence  of  which  is  so  well 
known,  has  never  received  the  attention  and 
study  it  deserves.  An  occasional  white  man 
has  such  power  with  snakes.  There  was 
near  my  ranch  on  the  Little  Missouri,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  a  man  who  had  this  power. 
He  was  a  rather  shiftless,  ignorant  man.  of 


a  common  frontier  type,  v/ho  failed  at  about 
everything,  and  I  think  he  was  himself  sur- 
prised when  he  found  that  he  could  pick 
up  and  handle  rattlesnakes  with  impunity. 
There  was  no  deception  about  it.  1  would 
take  him  off  on  horseback,  and  when  J  found 
a  rattler  he  would  quietly  pick  it  up  by  the 
thick  part  of  the  body  and  put  it  in  a  sack. 
He  sometimes  made  movements  with  his 
hands  before  picking  up  a  coiled  rattler ;  but 
when  he  had  several  in  a  bag  he  would  sim- 
ply put  his  hand  in,  take  hold  of  a  snake 
anywhere,  and  draw  it  out.  I  can  under- 
stand the  snakes  being  soothed  and  quieted 
by  the  matter-of-fact  calm  and  fearlessness 
of  the  priests  for  most  of  the  time  ;  but  why 
the  rattlers  were  not  all  maddened  by  the 
treatment  they  received  at  the  washing  in 
the  kiva,  and  again  when  thrown  on  the 
dance  rock,  I  cannot  understand. 

That  night  we  motored  across  the  desert 
with  Mr.  Hubbell  to  his  house  and  store  at 
Ganado,  sixty  miles  away,  and  from  Ganado 
we  motored  to  Gallup,  and  our  holiday  was 
at  an  end.  Mr.  Hubbell  is  an  Indian  trader. 
His  Ganado  house,  right  out  in  the  bare  des- 
ert, is  very  comfortable  and  very  attractive, 
and  he  treats  all  comers  with  an  open-handed 
hospitality  inherited  from  pioneer  days.  He 
has  great  influence  among  the  Xavajos,  and 
his  services  to  them  have  been  of  much 
value.  Every  ounce  of  his  influence  has 
been  successfully  exerted  to  put  a  stop  to 
gambling  and  drinking  ;  his  business  has  been 
so  managed  as  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  material  and  moral  betterment  of  the 
Indians  with  wmom  he  has  dealt.  And  he 
has  been  the  able  champion  of  their  rights 
wherever  these  rights  have  been  menaced 
from  any  outside  source. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  hold  a  wealth  of 
attraction  for  the  archaeologist,  the  anthro- 
pologist, and  the  lover  of  what  is  strange  and 
striking  and  beautiful  in  nature.  More  and 
more  they  will  attract  visitors  and  students 
and  holiday-makers.  That  part  of  northern 
Arizona  which  we  traversed  is  of  such  ex- 
traordinary interest  that  it  should  be  made 
more  accessible  by  means  of  a  Government- 
built  motor  road  from  Gallup  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  ;  a  road  from  which  branch  roads, 
as  good  as  those  of  Switzerland,  would  gradu- 
ally be  built  to  such  points  as  the  Hopi 
villages  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Natural 
Bridge. 
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BY  CARL  WERNER 


The  second  of  hvo  articles  on  the  "  Boy  Next  Door,'"  by  the  author  of  the  book  entitled 
' '  Bringing  Up  the  Boy. " — 7  he  Ed i  re )  RS. 


THE  boy  next  door  had  not  been  in  to 
see  my  boy  for  many  a  day.  I  had 
heard  him  decline  to  pitch  in  the 
Saturday  baseball  game,  and  he  had  had  an 
engagement  every  time  I  had  asked  him  to 
come  in  for  an  hour's  reading  in  the  evening. 
There  was  something  significant  in  the  way 
he  said  "engagement,"  speaking  in  that 
gruff,  unsettled  voice  of  his,  and  I  could  not 
help  taking  alarm. 

When  I  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  street, 
he  glanced  at  me  with  a  shifting  gaze  and 
hastened  by.  It  was  not  until  I  noticed 
that  the  backs  of  his  shoes  were  actually 
blackened  carefully  and  his  trousers  severely 
creased  on  a  week-day  that  I  realized  that 
Billy  Hunt  had  reached  what  we  call  the  pin- 
feather  age.  I  had  been  watching  for  its 
manifestations  in  my  own  son,  who  is  rather 
too  much  occupied  with  his  studies  and  his 
electrical  experiments  to  become  conscious  of 
his  transition  from  boyhood  to  youth.  The 
moment  I  saw  the  blackened  heels  and  the 
pressed  trousers  I  understood  the  boy  next 
door,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  my  recent  dis- 
couragement concerning  his  future. 

In  the  pin-feather  age  the  boy  is  sometimes 
a  child  and  sometimes  a  man,  and  never 
entirely  the  one  or  the  other,  in  the  strange 
emotional  fluctuations  which  fill  him  with  un- 
rest and  discontent.  He  indulges  in  hero- 
worship,  and  so  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
out  that  Billy  read  the  sporting  pages  of  the 
daily  newspapers  and  brushed  his  reddish 
hair  straight  up  after  the  mode  affected  by 
the  light-weight  champion  Pug  Something  or 
Other.  I  had  hoped  to  see  him  enthusiastic 
over  Washington  or  Lincoln,  Hamilton  or 
Jefferson,  about  whom  we  often  talked  when 
the  boy  next  door  visited  my  boy. 

But,  while  the  contemplation  of  the  prowess 
of  a  pugilist  might  cause  changes  in  the 
manner  of  brushing  the  hair,  it  would  not 
account  for  the  sudden  neatness  and  fastidi- 
ousness in  dress.  I  guessed  that  it  was  a 
heroine  and  not  a  hero  who  was  accountable 
for  Billy's  changed  demeanor.  Scraps  of 
dialogue  that  came  to  me  from  my  neighbor's 
domain  explained  the  situation. 
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"  Come  right  home  from  school  instead  of 
playing  with  the  girls,"  admonished  Billy's 
father.  "If  I  don't  find  all  the  trees  in  the 
back  yard  whitewashed  to-night,  there  will  be 
trouble.  And  you'd  better  not  forget  to  put 
on  your  overalls." 

The  boy  next  door  slung  his  book-strap 
over  his  shoulder  and  opened  the  front  gate 
with  a  defiant  fling.  Just  then  his  mother's 
voice  at  an  upstairs  window  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  indignation  kindled  beneath  the 
stripes  of  his  blue  shirt-front. 

"  Billy,  what  are  you  wearing  your  new 
hat  for  ?"  the  voice  inquired.  "  It  won't 
be  fit  to  put  on  Sundays  !" 

The  boy  next  door  paid  no  attention  to  his 
parents'  advice.  He  walked  down  the  street 
with  his  head  bent.  It  was  a  stinging  insult 
to  be  accused  of  "  playing  "  with  the  girls 
when  he  had  not  so  much  as  noticed  any  of 
them  except  One,  and  he  had  merely  helped 
Her  hunt  for  her  lost  kitten  one  afternoon 
and  carried  home  Her  mother's  dress  from 
the  dressmaker's  another  day,  and — but  it 
was  no  use  explaining  !  He  was  misunder- 
stood. 

As  I  watched  him  disappear  in  the  direc- 
tion of  school  I  could  recall  a  personal  experi- 
ence something  like  it.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  Billy  to  tell  me  long  afterward  how  all 
through  his  geography  lesson  he  had  thought 
of  running  away  and  earning  his  living  out 
West  as  a  cowboy,  and  how  he  had  wondered 
whether  he  might  not  get  a  chance  to  join  the 
"  Bessie,  the  Beautiful  Bowery  Maid  "  com- 
pany, which  was  coming  to  town  the  next 
week.  Adventure  and  romance  beckoned  to 
him  then  as  they  had  to  me  many  years  before, 
and  as  they  will  to  every  boy  who  reaches  the 
pin-feather  period. 

By  the  time  the  recess  bell  rang  Billy  was 
in  a  desperate  mood,  so  he  bought  a  package 
of  cigarettes  with  the  dime  intrusted  to  him 
for  the  purchase  of  penny  rolls  at  the  bakery, 
and  sneaked  off  to  smoke  all  by  himself.  He 
sulked  through  his  lessons,  I  am  sure  ;  and 
my  boy  told  me  that  after  school  he  would 
not  play  scotch,  although  he  hung  around  the 
vacant  lot  where  the  other  boys  were  having 
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a  good  time.  Have  not  all  of  us  memories  of 
the  days  when  our  old  games  suddenly  ceased 
to  give  us  pleasure,  when  we  discovered  that 
our  favorite  amusements  were  silly,  childish 
occupations?  rl'hosc  were  dark  days,  but  we 
lived  through  them,  just  as  Billy  lived  through 
his.  Only  Billy's  dark  day  had  in  it  events 
of  special  import.  I  found  out  what  hap- 
pened by  piecing  together  words  and  facts  let 
drop  after  the  experiences  belonged  to  the 
variegated  past  of  the  boy  next  door. 

While  Billy  watched  the  boys  play  hop- 
scotch he  was  really  waiting  for  Chance  to 
lead  him.  And  sure  enough  Chance  appeared 
in  the  form  of  Burt  Billings,  the  brother  of 
Maude.  It  was  for  Maude  that  the  boy  next 
door  had  discarded  his  old  cap  and  blackened 
the  heels  of  his  boots  !  Any  one  might  have 
known  that  by  the  way  that  Billy  greeted 
Burt,  a  milk-and-water-boy  of  the  type  that 
strong,  athletic  lads  detest.  Once  Billy  had 
hated  Burt,  but  all  was  changed  when  in  one 
of  the  many  divine  revelations  of  adolescence 
Maude  had  been  discovered  as  "  the  sweetest 
girl  in  all  the  world."  Burt  asked  Billy  to  go 
to  a  moving-picture  show  with  him,  but  Billy 
had  to  decline.  I  can  imagine  how  he  pulled 
the  brim  of  his  best  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
pretended  not  to  care  for  moving  pictures. 
He  had  spent  his  last  cent  and  embezzled  a 
dime  !  Joys  that  cost  money  were  not  for 
him,  but  of  course  he  did  not  say  so.  He 
made  a  bluff  at  having  something  to  do,  but 
there  was  not  anywhere  in  his  chaotic  thoughts 
the.  least  intention  to  whitewash  the  trees  in 
his  back  yard — depend  on  that !  But  it  devel- 
oped that  Burt  had  the  tickets,  and  so  Billy 
went  with  him. 

At  the  door  of  the  playhouse  the  boys  met 
Maude  with  her  chum,  the  tomboy  Jones  girl. 
Then  Billy  must  have  been  glad  indeed  that 
he  was  well  dressed,  even  though  his  attire 
did  not  show  in  the  gloom  of  the  darkened 
hall.  An  hour  or  two  of  unalloyed  bliss 
belonged  to  the  boy  next  door.  He  was 
quite  untroubled  by  fear  of  what  would  hap- 
pen when  he  went  home.  He  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  scoldings  and  scenes  that  he  had  a 
grim  satisfaction  in  getting  what  is  worth 
suffering  for,  and  it  was  human  nature  to  feel 
something  of  a  hero  thus  to  brave  punish- 
ment for  "the  prettiest  and  sweetest  girl  in 
the  world." 

Late  that  night  I  heard  Billy  Hunt  wheel- 
ing in  the  ton  of  coal  dumped  among  the 
trees  which  were  not  whitewashed  in  the 
back  yard  next  door,  and  I  knew  that  he  was 


performing  the  odious  task  as  a  punishment 
for  what  must  have  seemed  to  his  parents 
nothing  short  of  incorrigibility.  Even  though 
I  was  sure  he  would  continue  to  avoid  me,  I 
determined  to  win  his  confidence  again.  1 
reproached  myself  for  the  harsh  judgment 
which  caused  me  to  relax  my  vigilance  over 
the  boy  next  do  jr  at  the  very  period  when 
I  am  most  responsible  for  his  well-being, 
since  I  so  fully  understand  that  the  pin- 
feather  age  is  the  age  of  glorious  possibilities. 
To  us  who  have  lived  through  it  and  still 
retain  a  dim  memory  of  it  there  should  be- 
only  a  deep  reverence  for  what  it  means. 
We  know  that  it  is  the  time  when  the  child 
awakens  gradually  to  a  perception  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  supreme  mysteries  of  life.  Plainly 
it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  teach  Billy  that 
his  unrest  was  due  to  the  overwhelming 
promises  of  the  soul. 

While  the  wheelbarrow  creaked  outside  in 
my  neighbor's  back  yard  I  planned  for  an 
Easter  vacation  which  my  boy  and  the  boy 
next  door  would  always  remember.  They 
should  go  with  me  to  my  farm,  and  there, 
when  the  sap  was  rising  in  the  trees  and  the 
tender  green  was  pushing  through  the  warm 
earth,  I  would  try  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
youth,  so  blind  and  so  bewildered  in  this 
world  which  has  the  apprehension  of  such 
great  things  to  bestow  upon  us  through  the 
senses.  The  sound  of  coal  falling  into  my 
neighbor's  cellar  lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  it 
was  not  strange  that  I  dreamed  '  that  our 
minister  preached  a  sermon  about  the  inno- 
cent being  punished  with  the  guilty. 

The  vacation  scheme  had  to  be  worked 
out  carefully.  The  boys  must  make  the 
journey  of  two  hundred  miles  without  me. 
Thus  they  would  have  the  joy  of  being- 
young  explorers  ;  they  could  go  forth  w  ith 
•■  the  wrorld  is  mine  "  spirit.  They  were 
delighted  when  I  told  them  that,  instead  of 
accompanying  them.  I  would  follow  them  in 
a  few  days,  although  they  both  tried  to  act 
as  if  journeys  were  every-day  experiences. 
It  is  part  of  the  pin-feather  pose  to  pi  t  tend 
to  be  blase  and  wise  and  brave.  It  is  a  time 
when  every  trace  of  feminine  emotionalism 
must  be  concealed,  although  it  may  still  exist. 
Tears  flow  no  more — not  even  w  hen  a  fellow- 
is  badly  hurt ! 

I  liked  the  way  in  which  the  boys  pre- 
pared for  their  outing.  They  held  many 
secret  conferences  about  what  they  should 
put  in  their  luggage,  and  I  did  not  remon- 
strate even  when  they  packed  many  articles 
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which  seemed  to  me  superfluous.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  want  firearms 
and  fishing  tackle  and  wading-boots  and 
sneakers  and  blankets  and  leggings,  but  the 
mysterious  traps  they  smuggled  in  between 
blankets  and  the  hunting-knives  and  game- 
bags  which  seemed  necessary  to  them  were 
altogether  excess  baggage.  Still  I  made  no 
objections  and  restrained  my  boy's  mother 
from  an  inclination  to  repack.  And  when 
the  maternal  instinct  led  to  the  bestowal  of  a 
very  large  box  of  candy,  I  was  cruel  enough 
to  make  believe  it  would  have  no  place  in 
the  kit  of  a  real  hunter  or  an  embryo  agri- 
culturist. But  the  candy  was  accepted  with  a 
shamefaced  gratitude,  and  it  was  put  on  top, 
where  it  would  be  accessible  to  the  travelers. 

It  was  nothing  for  two  boys  of  fifteen  to 
travel  without  an  older  person,  but  it  was 
something  for  them  to  be  permitted  to  go  to 
the  railway  station  alone.  Nothing  so  humili- 
ates a  lad  in  the  pin-feather  age  as  to  be  pub- 
licly kissed,  and  it  was  part  of  the  holiday 
programme  that  no  one  should  say  good-by 
on  the  railway  platform.  I  explained  to  my 
boy's  mother  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  young 
adventurers,  who  might  wish  to  impress  the 
trainmen  with  their  manliness,  to  start  them 
off  with  the  inevitable  parental  warnings 
about  not  putting  their  heads  out  of  car  win- 
dows and  taking  care  not  to  lose  their  money. 
And  then  suppose  Maude  should  be  on  the 
platform  and  should  see  Billy  Hunt's  mother 
peck  his  cheek  or  hear  her  give  him  advice 
about  changing  his  winter  underwear  ! 

%My  plans  worked  out  admirably.  The 
boys  left  me  with  the  air  of  seasoned  globe- 
trotters. I  had  been  wary  of  preaching  to 
the  boy  next  dox>r,  but  I  had  hoped  that  he 
would  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  the 
delayed  job  of  whitewashing  before  he  went 
away.  Days  passed,  and  still  the  back-yard 
trees  were  as  nature  made  them.  Billy  evi- 
dently thought  that  the  coal  incident  had 
bought  his  absolution  for  whitewashing  omis- 
sions, but  on  the  afternoon  before  the  jour- 
ney I  noticed  that  he  was  preoccupied  when 
I  suggested  that  he  should  attend  a  matinee 
with  my  boy.  He  declined,  and  later  he  was 
actually  working  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
white  washers'  union.  After  all,  he  had  appar- 
ently profited  by  precept  and  example.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  thought  that  my  neigh- 
borly interest  had  had  such  good  effect,  and 
the  next  morning  in  the  bustle  of  departure 
I  watched  my  chance  to  congratulate  Billy  on 
his  work. 


"  You  will  enjoy  your  vacation  much  more 
if  you  go  away  knowing  that  you  have  not 
left  undone  anything  you  should  have  done," 
I  said.  "  I  have  been  hoping  you  would  not 
forget  the  trees." 

Forget  the  trees — huh  !"  answered  the 
boy  next  door.  "  Pa  wouldn't  let  me,  but  I 
wouldn't  have  done  'em  if  he  hadn't  given 
me  a  dollar  for  the  job.  And  I  sold  all  the 
lime  that  was  left  for  a  quarter  and  rented 
the  whitewash  brush  while  I'm  away  for  fif- 
teen cents." 

I  looked  Billy  in  the  face,  but  he  appeared 
quite  as  unconscious  of  sharp  practice  as 
any  older  financier  would  be  after  a  satis- 
factory deal.  He  jingled  the  money  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  made 
your  father  pay  for  what  he  once  asked  you 
to  do  as  your  part  of  the  household  tasks  ?" 
I  inquired.  "  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  accept 
money  for  what  you  should  give  when  you 
really  owed  the  family  the  actual  service  you 
have  so  long  delayed  ?" 

The  boy  next  door  thought  for  a  moment. 

"I'll  give  back  the  dollar.  Pa  can  have 
it,"  he  said,  grudgingly,  and  he  vaulted  the 
fence.  He  was  in  his  own  house  for  five 
minutes,  and  when  he  returned  he  busied 
himself  in  strapping  the  roll  of  blankets 
which  the  expressman  was  to  take.  After- 
ward I  learned  that  when  Billy  returned  the 
dollar  he  stipulated  that  it  should  draw  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  week.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  I  live  to  be  an  old 
man  I  shall  recall  this  incident  as  one  of 
many  which  prophesies  the  brilliant  business 
career  of  William  Hunt,  millionaire. 

As  it  happened,  I  did  not  intrude  on  the 
boys  for  a  week.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
farm,  they  had  quite  the  air  of  proprietors 
glad  to  welcome  a  chance  guest.  They  con- 
ducted me  on  expeditions  over  the  hills  and 
taught  me  many  long-forgotten  lessons  in 
woodcraft.  Incidentally,  they  recounted  many 
thrilling  adventures  in  which  something 
dreadful  almost  happened.  I  heard  how  my 
boy  slid  down  a  rock  and  almost  fell  on  the 
back  of  a  hedgehog,  and  how  Billy  Hunt 
valiantly  confronted  a  snake  which  almost 
bit  him.  I  heard  every  almost  accident  with 
a  responsive  shudder.  I  accepted  each 
narrative  with  the  degree  of  admiration  or 
horror  expected  of  me.  If  I  detected  any 
conscious  exaggeration,  I  ignored  it  and  made 
allowance  for  the  imaginative  mind  of  youth. 
Boys  must  be  braggarts  now  and  then  in 
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order  that  they  may  have  a  foretaste  ol  the 
joy  of  real  victories  of  manhood. 

After  I  had  proved  myself  worthy  to  be  a 
comrade,  after  I  had  identified  myself  with 
the  point  of  view  of  youth,  I  led  my  two  hosts 
up  to  my  vantage-ground  of  middle  life. 
After  I  had  been  a  boy  with  the  boys,  I  en- 
couraged them  to  be  men  with  a  man.  Then 
we  talked  intimately  of  the  things  men  must 
meet  in  the  busy  world.  We  spoke  of  the 
temptations,  the  struggles,  and  the  victories 
that  we  know  belong  to  the  stronger  sex. 
We  discussed  honor  in  all  its  phases — honor 
in  finance,  honor  in  the  family  relations,  and 
honor  in  love.  We  dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
money  may  be  used  to  measure  a  man  ;  we 
were  emphatic  about  the  necessity  of  being 
exact  in  the  smallest  business  matters,  in- 
cluding those  that  concern  the  home.  We 
agreed  that  it  was  puerile  to  be  less  honest 
in  dealing  with  parents  or  brothers  than  with 
strangers.  Billy,  who  betrayed  self-conscious- 
ness while  we  spoke  of  love,  was  quite  as  un- 
compromising in  his  ethical  standards — when 


we  talked — as  my  boy  or  1  could  be.  So 
far  as  1  could  see,  he  felt  no  twinge  of  con- 
science, but  when  he  wrote  a  postal  card  to 
his  mother  he  added  a  postscript  to  his  father. 
An  up-hill  scribbled  line  said:  "P.  S.  Dear 
Pa  ;  Ten  cents  a  week  on  a  dollar  is  usury. 
I'm  willing  to  make  it  20  cents  a  month." 

( )n  the  last  night  of  our  vacation  we  sat 
before  a  wood  fire  and  talked  of  life  as  the 
Great  Opportunity.  Looking  into  the  flames, 
we  saw  visions  of  years  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  something  which  would 
justify  our  existences.  My  boy  smiled  in  the 
calm,  contented  way  which  assures  me  that 
he  has  lofty  dreams  little  related  to  maternal 
conflicts,  but  the  boy  next  door  set  his  chin 
and  clenched  his  fists  as  if  he  were  preparing 
for  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  world. 

Sitting  there  with  a  boy  on  either  side  of 
me,  I  thought  of  how  the  drum-beats  in  the 
veins  of  youth  were  calling  them  to  action, 
and  I  hoped  that  the  summons  might  be  an- 
swered with  a  service  in  which  the  glory  of 
love  and  of  labor  might  be  realized. 
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DURING  th*  early  days  of  June  the 
students  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso, 
Chile's  foremost  cities,  went  on  strike 
as  a  protest  against  the  Papal  Nuncio.  For 
a  large  part  of  a  week  they  refused  to  attend 
school  classes  or  university  lectures,  in  the 
hope  that  their  spectacular  action  would  in- 
duce the  Government  to  send  the  Pope's 
representative  out  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens, 


as  many  as  fifty  thousand,  it  was  estimated, 
met  together  in  the  capital  and  petitioned  the 
President  of  Chile  for  the  Nuncio's  expulsion. 
Parades  of  protest  and  mock  processions 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  principal  streets  nearly 
every  afternoon  or  evening.  Not  satisfied 
with  attacking  the  Nuncio,  they  sometimes 
extended  their  hostility  and  their  mockery  to 
the  Church  itself.  One  procession  carried 
two  large  figures  derisively  representing  a 
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monk  and  a  nun  together  ;  another  imper- 
sonated priests  with  swinging  censers.  A 
crowd  of  students  robed  themselves  as  peni 
tents  and  bore  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands  ; 
and  devout  old  women,  not  recognizing  the 
snickering  young  men,  knelt  to  them  in  the 
street  as  they  walked  slowly  past.  It  was 
common  for  these  processions  to  carry  large 
banners  with  mottoes  and  inscriptions  not 
merely  attacking  the  Papal  representative,  but 
deriding  the  established  Church  as  well. 

These  demonstrations  were  not  limited  to 
a  few  extremists,  but  were  engaged  in  by 
many  thousands  of  people.  The  Nuncio  and 
the  Church  were  the  most  exciting  topics  of 
popular  conversation  during  the  early  sum- 
mer, and  were  the  subjects  of  lively  discus- 
sion in  the  Chilean  Congress.  June  6  was 
one  of  the  days  when  the  Nuncio's  conduct 
was  on  the  calendar  for  debate  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  I  )eputies.  The  spacious  galleries  were 
crowded  ;  not  only  was  every  seat  taken,  but 
every  foot  of  standing  room  was  occupied,  so 
that  either  entrance  or  exit  was  difficult. 
Those  present  were  nearly  all  young  men, 
evidently  students.  During  the  speeches  of 
the  Conservatives  in  defense  of  the  Nuncio 
they  paid  close  attention,  yet  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  by  low  hisses  every  now  and 
then  ;  but  when  a  Radical  made  a  fiery,  elo- 
quent attack  upon  him,  they  suddenly  broke 
out  in  loud  applause,  which  was  stopped  only 
by  vigorous  orders  of  the  Speaker. 

The  extent  and  the  strength  of  this  oppo- 
sition to  both  the  Nuncio  and  the  Church 
may  seem  surprising  in  a  thoroughly  Catholic 
country,  where  the  clergy  are  well  known  to 
be  more  generally  respected  than  in  any 
other  state  in  South  America,  and  where  the 
Church  itself  is  considered  to  have  a  rela- 
tively strong  hold  upon  the  people  ;  yet  it  is 
typical  of  the  situation  which  exists  to-day  in 
all  South  America.  The  educated  classes,  as 
a  rule  are  indifferent  to  religion,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  are  ready  to 
make  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  Church 
whenever,  as  an  organization,  it  seems  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

The  causes  of  this  anti-clerical  outbreak 
well  illustrate  general  South  American  condi- 
tions. It  was  the  fear  that  the  Nuncio  was 
sending  too  much  money  out  of  the  country 
that  precipitated  the  trouble.  It  is  popularly 
believed  in  Chile  that  he  has  obtained  im- 
mense sums  by  either  selling  or  mortgaging 
monastery  property,  and  has  sent  them  to 
Rome  in  view  of  the  possible  early  separa- 


tion of  State  and  Church.  It  is  this  financial 
loss  to  the  nation  that  the  Radicals  intend  to 
prevent.  They  state  that  within  the  last  five 
years  alone  the  Church  officials  in  Chile  have 
sent  to  the  Pope  over  $1,300,000.  This 
particular  complaint  has  led  to  a  general 
criticism  of  the  wealth  of  the  established 
Church.  Its  property  in  Santiago  alone  is 
valued  at  over  $100,000,000,  and  it  is  now 
stated  in  the  heat  of  the  present  struggle 
that  its  total  income  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  Government  itself. 

It  is  claimed,  further,  that  the  Nuncio  has 
interfered  in  State  politics.  The  first  charge 
relates  to  Tacna  and  Arica,  two  provinces 
formerly  a  part  of  Peru,  but  which  at  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1879-83  were  placed 
under  the  temporary  control  of  Chile,  until 
their  permanent  disposition  should  be  settled 
by  a  popular  vote.  During  this  Chilean 
occupancy,  which  still  continues,  each  Gov- 
ernment demanded  that  priests  of  its  own 
nation  should  officiate  in  the  territory.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  Rome,  which  was 
influenced  by  the  Nuncio,  it  is  stated,  to  give 
a  decision  favorable  to  Peru.  A  more  recent 
complaint  is  that  this  representative  of  the 
Vatican  has  sent  to  the  Pope  for  definite 
confirmation  appointments  of  clergy  in  Chile 
which  by  both  law  and  long-established  cus- 
tom it  is  the  right  of  the  Government  to  make, 
and  not  that  of  the  local  Church. 

The  fight  against  the  Nuncio  has  been 
extended  to  the  Chilean  clergy  as  a  whole, 
and  has  intensified  the  latent  hostility  towards 
them  felt  at  all  times  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  educated  men.  Many  of  the. priests, 
it  is  said,  are  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  own  countries, 
and  who  live  in  luxury,  idleness,  and,  very 
many  of  them,  in  dissipation. 

That  the  student  class  is  leading  this  attack 
illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  the  college  and 
the  university  in  South  America  in  which 
religious  indifference  is  particularly  marked 
and  hostility  to  the  Church  especially  strong. 
The  students,  too,  have  been  directed,  to 
some  extent,  by  political  leaders  who  deemed 
it  expedient  to  remain  in  the  background  and 
not  openly  antagonize  the  clergy.  The  stu- 
dents also  are  unmarried,  and  so  do  not  fear 
the  disapproval  of  their  wives,  who  would  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  priests. 

Opposition  to  the  established  Church  when 
it  interferes  with  the  civil  and  financial  func- 
tions of  the  nation — and  which  easily  extends 
to  the  Church  in  its    religious  aspeqt — is 
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characteristic  of  other  South  American  coun- 
tries besides  Chile. 

The  most  striking  legislation  perhaps  is  that 
enacted  within  the  past  few  months  in  Bolivia, 
a  country  generally  considered  especially  con- 
servative and  clerical.  A  law  so  radical  that 
it  would  be  deemed  oppressive  in  the  United 
States  provides  that  only  civil  marriages  are 
legal,  and  that  if  a  religious  service  is  desired, 
this  must  be  celebrated  after  the  civil  mar- 
riage has  first  been  performed.  It  is  stated 
that  priests  have  already  been  arrested  for 
violation  of  these  regulations.  The  ceme- 
teries have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  and  placed  under  State  control ; 
priests  have  been  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  secular  courts ;  and,  most 
advanced  of  all,  the  famous  Corpus  Christi 
procession,  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  religious  life  of  Latin  America,  has 
been  forbidden  by  law  in  La  Paz,  the  capital 
of  Bolivia. 

Ecuador,  so  long  religiously  intolerant,  has 
made  all  ecclesiastics  ineligible  for  Congress, 
has  secularized  all  cemeteries,  and  established 
complete  religious  freedom.  In  Uruguay, 
where  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  is 
the  great  political  issue  of  the  day.  it  is  agreed 
by  both  the  political  parties  that  a  section 
shall  be  inserted  in  it  providing  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  much 
extended,  show  not  merely  the  century-long 
effort  to  draw  the  line  justly  and  properly 
between  the  sphere  of  the  State  and  that  of 
the  Church — a  struggle  often  carried  on  in  a 
nation  fundamentally  religious — but  they  re- 
veal a  society  in  South  America  in  which  the 
leading  men  are  almost  entirely  indifferent 
to  religion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Buenos 
Aires,  with  its  million  and  a  quarter  of  inhab- 
itants, there  are  not,  on  an  average,  more 
than  two  hundred  men  altogether  in  the  city 
churches  on  a  Sunday  morning.  So  rare  is 
a  devout  churchman  among  the  educated 
classes  that  it  is  sometimes  said  of  such  a 
one,  "  He  is  a  Catholic."  This  does  not  sig- 
nify what  it  would  in  our  own  country,  for  in 
South  America  practically  all  are  regarded  as 
nominal  adherents  of  the  established  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  are  so  registered  in  the 
census. 

The  character  of  the  priesthood  is  not  such 
as  to  attract  or  inspire.  Notwithstanding 
many  individuals  of  consecrated  lives,  it  is 
yet  true  that  the  clergy  as  a  whole  are  neither 


devoted  nor  spiritually-minded,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  unmoral.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  Church  is  in  sad  contrast 
with  that  in  the  United  States. 

A  true  religious  reform  is  greatly  needed. 
Some  of  the  keenest  criiics  believe  that  the 
lack  of  a  strong  moral  sense  is  the  most 
serious  defect  of  South  American  life.  It 
shows  itself  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  the 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  their  work 
and  their  social  obligations,  as  well  as  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  and  in  the  relation  of  men 
to  women.  A  spiritualized  Church  should 
surely  do  something  to  bring  to  these  nations 
a  stronger  sense  of  duty  and  right. 

If  religion  can  accomplish  this,  it  can  be 
effected  only  through  a  revival  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  for  neither  world  history  nor 
present  South  American  conditions  give  any 
promise  of  a  general  turning  of  these  south- 
ern Latin  peoples  to  Protestantism. 

But  how  can  this  reform  be  brought  about 
except  by  the  painfully  slow  improvement  in 
the  local  Church  itself,  which  is  already  notice- 
able ?  Many  believe  that  a  complete  sepa- 
ration from  the  State  would  strengthen  the 
Church,  by  forcing  its  friends  to  rally  earnestly 
to  its  support,  a  view  which  is  openly  held  by 
a  number  of  prominent  Catholics.  They  may 
well  point  to  Brazil,  the  only  South  American 
country  in  which  the  Church  is  completely 
independent.  Here  it  was  disestablished  in 
1890,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  its 
clergy. 

Protestant  missionaries  insist  that  the  only 
hope  is  in  the  extension  of  their  faith  ;  and 
there  are  liberal  Catholics  who.  in  part,  agree 
with  them,  believing  that  if  Protestantism 
should  become  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
about  active  religious  competition,  this  would 
greatly  stimulate  and  improve  the  established 
Catholic  Church.  There  is  no  real  competi- 
tion at  present,  however,  for  out  of  a  total 
South  American  population  of  50,000,000 
there  are  only  about  200.000  Protestants  of 
all  denominations. 

However  this  question  is  to  be  settled,  it 
remains  to-day  the  greatest  problem  of  South 
America.  Until  it  is  solved  every  Southern 
republic  is  liable  to  see.  from  time  to  time, 
such  scenes  as  those  enacted  in  Chile — 
crowds  of  its  best-educated  and  most  cul- 
tured young  men  marching  night  after  night 
through  the  streets  of  its  capital  deriding, 
mocking,  and  insulting  the  Church  to  which 
the  nation  belongs. 


THE  READER'S  VIEW 


A   PRACTICAL  MAN   ON  FILIPINO 
INDEPENDENCE 

The  article  by  Mr.  Jones  on  "  Filipino  Poli- 
ticians and  Independence,"  in  The  Outlook 
for  September  20,  has  been  read  with  great 
interest,  partly  because  the  many  instances  of 
political  chicanery  told  therein  have  caused 
reminiscences  of  my  happy  "exile,"  and  partly 
because  of  the  futility  of  it — not  the  futility  of 
the  article,  but  the  futility  of  any  discussion  on 
independence  for  the  Filipino. 

If  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  waste  so  much 
time  and  paper  discussing  independence  would 
devote  a  year's  time  to  the  study  of  the  matter — 
not  as  official  visitors  received  with  brass 
bands  and  banquets,  but  as  unofficial  workers 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Filipino  people — 
they  would  soon  discover  that  there  is  no  inde- 
pendence question.  For  there  is  no  desire 
for  independence  among  the  common,  garden 
variety  of  Filipino!  It  is  true  that  among  the 
so-called  "better  class"  there  is  a  demand  for 
independence.  But  the  "better  class"  is  the 
class  portrayed  by  Mr.  Jones.  And  the  "better 
class"  does  not  care  for  political  freedom  from 
any  motives  of  patriotism,  but  because  of  what 
there  is  "in  it,"  as  "  bosses  "  of  a  long  down- 
trodden, ignorant  people  who  for  centuries  have 
been  accustomed  to  being  robbed  by  corrupt 
officials,  both  of  State  and  Church. 

The  writer  has  talked  independence  with  all 
sorts  of  Filipinos,  ranging  from  a  man  of  enough 
importance  to  have  been  an  iusurreclo  general 
and  twice  governor  of  an  important  province, 
down  to  the  commonest  tao  who  thought  "inde- 
pendence" was  something  the  Americans  "  kept 
in  a  box  in  Manila."  And,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  were  Americanistas,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  exceptions  were  usually  young  boys 
wrho  were  attending  school.  One  man,  who  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  insurrecio  army,  put  it 
very  clearly  when  he  said  :  "  In  Spanish  days 
we  got  twenty  centavos  a  day  and  had  to  give 
most  of  that  to  the  padre  and  the  cacique. 
Now  we  get  fifty  centavos  a  day  and  keep  it 
all.  If  the  Americans  go  away,  Pablo  will  get 
it  all."  Pablo  in  this  case  was  the  local  "  boss." 
The  ex-general  and  governor,  a  particularly 
fine  type  of  Filipino,  often  remarked  that  the 
Filipino  would  not  be  fit  for  self-government 
until  the  older  generation  had  passed  away 
and  the  new  generation,  imbued  with  the  Ameri- 
can spirit,  had  become  the  old  generation.  "  Mas 
que .  cincuenta  alios" — more  than  fifty  years,  as 
he  placed  it. 

Most  of  the  investigators  of,  and  writers  on, 
the  Filipino  questions  apparently  get  their  in- 
formation by  proxy,  and  then  get  only  such 
information  as  it  is  thought  desirable  for  them 
to  have.    They  have  no  opportunity  for  study- 
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ing  the  undercurrents  of  Filipino  affairs.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  for  a  high  official  to  learn 
anything  which  it  is  desired  to  conceal.  P'or 
instance,  did  the  Congressional  junketing  party 
know  that  in  one  town  which  they  visited  all  the 
poor  people — the  pobres — had  been  herded  out 
of  town  so  that  a  good  impression  would  be 
made  ?  Did  they  know  that  mountain  girls 
could  have  been  purchased  in  the  public  mar- 
ket like  so  many  hogs  ?  The  Commissioner  of 
the  Interior  has  just  found  it  out  after  a  decade, 
yet  any  number  of  men  in  subordinate  positions 
could  have  told  him  years  ago,  and  probably 
have  been  discharged  for  daring  to  impute  such 
a  thing  to  the  "  little  brown  brother."  He 
might  also  have  been  told  of  an  occasional  case 
of  cannibalism. 

And  yet,  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  the 
clubs  and  hotels,  at  banquets  and  receptions, 
absorbing  a  modicum  of  superficial  information, 
these  men  pose  as  experts  on  matters  Philippine, 
and  with  much  verbosity  and  sesquipedalianism 
prove— to  their  own  satisfaction — that  the  Fili- 
pino is,  or  is  not,  capable  of  self-government. 
And,  in  the  last  analysis,  Mr.  Jones's  whole  article 
amounts  to  about  as  much  as  a  discussion  on 
the  relative  merits  of  boots  and  shoes  for  a 
legless  man.  For  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  do  not  want  independence. 

Let  the  public  have  an  article  by  a  man  who 
has  lived  among  the  Filipinos,  has  worked  with 
the  Filipinos,  has  studied  the  Filipinos  directly 
instead  of  vicariously.  The  public  has  been 
satiated  with  the  investigator  and  political  type 
of  article. 

R.  C.  Hardman. 
Formerly  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Bulacan 
Province  and  District  Engineer,  Bureau 
of  Public  Works. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

CASTING  OFF  THE  NATIONAL  YOKE  IN 
NEW  YORK 

"  Who  appointed  you  fellows,  anyway  ?  What 
right  have  you  got  to  nominate  anybody  ? 
That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,"  thundered  an 
elderly  and  ordinarily  good-natured,  but  for  the 
time  being  much  ruffled,  Republican.  It  was 
the  morning  after  the  selection  of  John  Purroy 
Mitchelas  the  Fusion  candidate  for  Mayor  by 
the  Citizens*  Municipal  Committee,  popularly 
known  as  the  Committee  of  107. 

I  was  somewhat  flustered  by  the  onslaught, 
and  it  took  me  some  moments  to  remember 
what,  if  any,  rights  our  Committee  had. 

"  Self-constituted,"  yes. 

"  Undemocratic,"  yes. 

"  Necessary,"  yes.    Our  only  justification. 
There  had  to  be  a  strong  central  force  to 
bring  into  line  the  diverse,  and  far  from  harmo- 
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nious,  elements  that  make  up  the  legions  opposed 
to  the  Tiger. 

The  Committee  of  107  searched  earnestly  for 
the  ablest,  best  qualified,  and  strongest.  The 
utmost  care  was  given  to  the  selection  of  fit 
men  for  the  Judiciary  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate. The  county  offices  have  been  handed 
out  to  pacify,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  howl- 
ing, the  dissatisfied,  and  the  rampant,  but  even 
here  district  leaders  and  hack  politicians  have 
been  for  the  most  part  tabooed.  Party  leaders 
were  warned  that  their  candidates  must  "  meas- 
ure up." 

The  candidates  selected  by  the  Committee 
make  the  strongest  fusion  ticket  ever  put  in 
nomination  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

That  National  politics  shall  be  divorced  from 
city  affairs  is  the  aim  of  all  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  our  cities  at  heart.  For  twenty  years 
Mayor  Gaynor  urged  this  thing.  It  is  of  no 
importance  whether  the  Mayor  or  the  Sheriff 
or  the  Coroner  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
or  a  Progressive.  It  is  vital  that  in  casting  our 
ballot  we  consider  economy,  schools,  health, 
playgrounds,  docks,  transit,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates. 

Few  American  cities  have  succeeded  in  free- 
ing local  politics  from  the  National  yoke.  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  has  come  nearest.  Since 
1867,  with  a  lapse  of  but  few  years,  a  Citizens' 
Committee  has  made  up  the  local  ticket  with- 
out reference  to  National  politics.  Like  the 
Committee  of  107,  the  Cambridge  Committee 
has  been  self-constituted — a  "  butter-in."  Yet 
Cambridge  is  said  by  many  to  have  the  best 
government  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture the  direct  primary  was  the  main  issue. 
Before  a  genuine  direct  primary  can  be  adopted 
it  will  be  a  dead  issue  so  far  as  municipal  elec- 
tions are  concerned.  The  forces  that  created 
the  Fusion  Committee  have,  in  local  matters, 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  direct  primary. 
The  primary  deals  only  with  the  selection  of 
candidates  within  a  party. 

Municipal  affairs  are  getting  out  from  under 
the  party  yoke.  On  local  issues  there  is  to  be 
an  increasing  difference  of  opinion  within  the 
party  ranks.  The  fact  to  be  determined  is  no 
longer  which  man  do  the  enrolled  members  of. 
the  Republican  party,  or  of  the  Progressive 
party,  want  to  head  the  ballot,  but  whom  do 
the  voters  of  the  city,  irrespective  of  National 
party  affiliation,  choose  to  carry  the  standard  ? 
With  our  present  election  machinery  a  fusion 
of  forces  for  good  government  without  some 
voluntary  committee  to  guide  and  steer  would 
be  close  to  impossible. 

The  most  likely  substitute  for  the  self-con- 
stituted committee  is  the  non-partisan  primary 
or  the  preferential  vote. 

The  first  is  working  in  Los  Angeles,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  several  small  cities  governed  by 


commission.  The  second  is  now  in  operation 
in  Cleveland,  under  the  new  charter,  adopted 
July  I. 

The  charter  of  Los  Angeles  provides  that 
not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  five 
weeks  before  a  general  election  a  non-partisan 
primary  shall  be  held.  It  is  called  officially  a 
primary  nominating  election.  Any  man  who 
can  get  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  one- 
hundred  voters  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  on 
the  ballot.  No  parly  designations  or  emblems 
are  allowed.  The  names  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  two  who  receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes  are  the  only  candidates  at  the 
general  election. 

In  Cleveland  there  is  no  primary  at  al!.  The 
Gordian  knot  is  cut,  and  primary  and  election 
are  boiled  down  into  one.  No  parties  are  recog- 
nized and  no  emblems  are  allowed.  Candidates 
can  get  on  the  ballot  only  by  petition  signed  by 
at  least  2,500  voters  for  any  office  to  be  voted 
for  over  the  entire  city,  and  a  lesser  number  for 
the  wards.  All  petitions  must  be  filed  at  least 
forty  days  before  election.  Voters  are  requested 
to  express  their  first,  second,  and  third  choice 
for  each  office.  The  candidate  who  receives 
the  majority  of  first-choice  votes  is  declared 
elected.  If  no  candidate  has  a  majority,  then 
the  first  and  second  choice  votes  are  added.  If 
no  one  has  a  majority  of  first  and  second  choice 
votes,  all  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  choice 
votes  are  added  together,  and  the  candidate  who 
has  the  largest  number  is  elected,  even  though 
he  has  not  a  majority  of  the  total  vote. 

The  strong  point  in  a  voluntary  citizens' 
nominating  committee  is  that  it  goes  out  of 
existence  when  its  work  is  done.  It  leaves  its 
candidates  free  to  work  out  the  job  along  the 
lines  of  the  platform  promises.  It  does  not 
perpetuate  itself  as  a  job-hunting,  vote-control- 
ling, machine-building  body.  Its  fatal  weak- 
ness is  its  lack  of  democratic  origin.  A  self- 
created  body  can  never  give  satisfaction  in  a 
democracy.  Its  justification  is:  the  supreme 
need  of  the  hour  and  the  failure  of  our  election 
machinery  to  provide  for  non-partisan  city  gov- 
ernment. 

Before  another  four  years  have  rolled  away 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  government 
by  the  people  as  distinguished  from  govern- 
ment by  party  in  this  great  city,  the  most  intri- 
cate and  most  important  business  concern  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.        Louis  Heatox  Pink. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

THE  SUFFERING  IN  BULGARIA 

A  few  months  ago  the  victorious  Bulgarian 
nation  won  the  sympathy  and  applause  of  all 
Europe  and  America  :  now  it  is  left  all  alone  to 
struggle  for  its  very  life. 

Bulgaria  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Christian 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
interest  and  help  they  have  given  her  in  the 
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past.  You  have  indeed  proved  to  be  our  best 
friends,  because  your  help  and  sympathy  have 
been  prompted  by  unselfish  Christian  love,  free 
from  any  political  interests.  It  is  in  recognition 
of  this  fact  that  we  beg  the  people  of  America 
to  retain  their  sympathy  for  Bulgaria,  not  be- 
lieving the  many  false  reports  against  her  in  the 
papers,  until  they  can  know  her  side  and  the 
result  of  official  international  investigation. 

Being  myself  a  Bulgarian,  a  member  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  of  the  "  Christian  Herald  "  Relief 
Committee  at  Sofia,  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  relief  work  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  sufferings  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
hospitals,  th  •  sorrow  and  misery  in  the  homes, 
the  heartrending  stories  I  have  heard  from 
hundreds  of  women — all  these  have  compelled 
me  to  come  to  your  country  to  plead  the  cause 
of  my  suffering  people. 

Over  thirty  thousand  of  our  strong  men,  the 
breadwinners  of  so  many  homes,  the  mothers' 
only  hope,  Bulgaria's  diligent  agriculturists, 
tradesmen,  merchants,  teachers,  lawyers,  future 
statesmen — these,  the  first-fruits  of  liberated 
Bulgaria — have  laid  down  their  lives  on  the 
battlefield,  a  sacrifice  for  the  liberation  of 
their  Macedonian  brothers.  About  twenty 
thousand  are  crippled  for  life,  becoming  a 
burden  and  care  to  their  homes  and  country, 
for  which  they  too  were  ready  to  die.  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  we  have  at  present  in  Bul- 
garia over  one  hundred  thousand  Macedonian 
refugees,  who  have  fled  from  their  homes  on 
account  of  the  oppressions  by  the  new  con- 
querors, the  Servians  and  the  Greeks.  They 
are  in  need  of  shelter,  daily  food,  clothing,  and 
of  fuel  during  the  cold  winter.  They  are 
crowded  in  some  of  the  larger  buildings,  ly- 
ing on  the  bare  floor  ;  suffering,  homesick,  yet 
not  daring  to  go  back  to  their  homes. 

Our  Government  has  done  all  possible  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  sufferers.  The  relief 
also  sent  by  Christian  people  all  over  the  world 
has  been  very  carefully  distributed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  yet  there  is  an  appalling  daily  need 
that  stares  us  in  the  face. 

These  thousands  of  people  are  living  people, 
their  needs  are  daily  needs.  Besides  all  these, 
for  eleven  months  we  have  had  to  care  for 
nearly  ninety  thousand  Turkish  prisoners. 

On  the  other  hand,  last  year's  harvest,  vin- 
tage, and  fruits  were  greatly  damaged  by  the 
marching  of  the  different  armies  through  the 
country,  and  also  by  the  lack  of  workingmen 
and  means  of  transportation  at  the  needed  time. 
Thus  in  many  ways  our  resources  have  been 
exhausted,  while  our  needs  have  been  greatly 
increased.  One  of  Bulgaria's  greatest  hopes 
for  her  future  welfare,  and  indeed  the  most 
valuable  capital  left  her,  lies  in  her  children. 
But,  alas !  look  at  their  present  condition !  Thou- 


sands of  them  are  left  orphans,  or  so  poor  that  they 
are  doomed  to  hunger,  neglect,  ignorance.  Un- 
less we  find  the  means  to  shelter  them  in  orphan- 
ages, and  thus  come  to  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  rescue  now,  we  are  to  witness 
in  the  future  one  of  our  greatest  losses. 

Our  noble  Queen  Eleanor,  who  has  been  in 
every  way  a  true  mother  to  our  suffering  peo- 
ple, has  expressed  her  deep  anxiety  as  to  the 
future  of  the  orphans.  We  hope  that  you  too, 
Christian  people  of  America,  may  see  the  vision 
of  "  the  suffering  little  ones,"  and,  seeing  it,  you 
may  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  Any  help  for 
the  relief  or  orphan  work  may  be  sent  directly 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Eleanor,  or  to  the 
"  Christian  Herald,"  Bible  House,  New  York. 

I  hope  to  be  here  for  two  months,  and  if  any 
churches  or  ladies'  societies  are  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Bulgaria,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  an 
address  on  her  present  conditions.  My  address 
is  care  of  the  "  Christian  Herald,"  New  York. 

(Mrs.)  ZORITSA  D.  FURNAJIEFF. 

LEND  A  HANI)  BOOK  MISSION 

The  Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission  ministers  to 
the  needs  of  the  mountain  and  country  people 
of  the  South,  most  of  whom  live  miles  distant 
from  a  railway  or  any  enterprising  community. 

For  generations  they  have  struggled  with 
poverty  and  hardship,  held  down  by  the  rigid, 
unchanging  conditions  of  their  environment. 
The  dull  routine  of  their  lives  rests  heavily  upon 
them  and  they  are  without  any  inspiring  activi- 
ties. I  have  found  them  honest  and  warm- 
hearted and  glad  and  eager  for  our  help. 

To  such  people  our  Mission  sends  books,  free 
of  cost,  to  form  school  libraries  and  to  form 
small  public  libraries.  These  books  go  forth 
with  their  inspiring  power  among  the  people 
of  near  and  distant  neighborhoods,  reaching 
thousands  of  children  and  adults. 

At  the  North  we  are  rich  in  books  and  libra- 
ries, while  in  the  isolated  sections  of  the  South 
of  which  I  speak  there  are  almost  no  books  or 
magazines.  Can  we  not  share  our  abundance 
with  the  less  fortunate  ? 

If  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  have  dictiona- 
ries, encyclopaedias,  biographies,  and  standard 
works  of  fiction  which  they  have  laid  aside  and 
are  now  willing  to  give  to  schools  and  libraries 
in  the  lonely  regions  of  the  South,  to  prisoners, 
to  mill  operatives,  and  to  men  who  work  in 
mines,  I  will  gladly  give  addresses  to  which  the 
reading  matter  may  be  sent,  and  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  desired. 

Persons  offering  reading  supplies  are  asked 
to  send  by  freight,  prepaying  the  cost,  for  in 
these  localities  the  people  are  too  poor  to  meet 
the  expense.  Anna  E.  Wood. 

Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission, 
101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


MOVING   PICTURES  IN   THE  AIR 

What  has  been  called  the  outdoor  moving 
picture  is  not  made  by  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
but  by  the  magic  of  electricity  and  the  genius 
of  the  electrician.  In  scores  of  cities  and  towns 
outdoor  audiences  in  streets  and  squares  gaze 
upward  at  the  free  moving  pictures  high  in  the 
air.  In  one  may  be  seen  the  moon  gradually 
rising  over  a  seaside  resort.  The  waves  glint 
with  radiance  as  the  moon  shines  upon  them. 
In  the  cottages  and  hotels,  the  steamboats  and 
yachts  at  anchor,  dazzling  lights  appear.  Again, 
this  aerial  picture  may  be  a  scene  at  sunrise  ;  the 
sky  gradually  changes  from  dark  to  purple,  and 
finally  the  sun  slowly  rises  above  the  horizon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  moving 
pictures  in  the  air  is  a  Roman  chariot  race. 
It  is  on  the  top  of  a  tall  building  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  the  picture  is  so  mammoth  in 
size  that  the  figures  can  be  seen  a  half-mile  dis- 
tant. Two  illustrations  relating  to  this  may  be 
found  in  the  picture  section  in  this  issue.  When 
exhibited,  the  charioteers  seem  to  be  urging 
their  horses  to  the  utmost  speed,  leaning  for- 
ward as  they  tightly  grasp  the  reins.  The  idea 
is  taken  from  a  painting  by  a  Roman  artist ;  the 
completed  motion  picture  shows  the  figures  of 
the  drivers  and  horses,  also  the  shape  of  the 
chariot,  outlined  by  thousands  of  electric  bulbs. 

If  the  top  of  a  building  is  not  high  enough  to 
let  the  crowd  of  visitors  see  this  aerial  show,  it 
may  be  erected  on  a  steel  framework,  but  the 
scene  must  be  made  in  parts.  First  is  the  mov- 
able track,  which  gives  the  horses  the  appear- 
ance of  running  along  a  race-course.  Really  the 
chariot  horses  and  drivers  are  standing  still,  but 
a  revolving  platform  makes  the  onlooker  think 
they  are  racing. 

The  effect  of  movement  is  caused  by  the 
rapid  lighting  and  darkening  of  the  electric 
lamps.  When  the  "race"  is  to  be  started,  the 
operator  sets  in  motion  an  electric  motor.  This 
causes  the  movable  race-track  to  revolve.  An- 
other operator  stands  at  an  electric  switchboard 
in  which  are  set  push-buttons  connecting  with 
wires  that  reach  the  buttons,  causing  the  lamps 
to  be  light  or  dark,  and  so  rapidly  are  the  but- 
tons worked  by  the  dexterous  fingers  of  the 
man  that  this  causes  people  to  believe  there  is 
really  a  chariot  race.  The  drivers  are  armored 
as  were  the  Roman  charioteers.  They  are 
made,  or  rather  built,  of  sheet  steel  and  their 
parts  deftly  shaped  into  form,  then  riveted 
together  where  they  are  to  be  used  as  pictures. 
The  chariot  is  also  of  this  metal,  which  is  ham- 
mered and  twisted  in  the  proper  form.  The 
gigantic  horses  are  the  most  difficult  to  fashion, 
but  in  practice  the  illusion  of  these  electrically 
driven  steeds  is  remarkable. 

For  ornamenting  the  so-called  "curtain  *'  that 


forms  the  "background"  of  the  race-cours;.-, 
enormous  tassels  are  shaped  by  electric  bulbs 
set  in  a  wire  framework.  The  "Chariot  Race" 
is  the  largest  moving  picture  in  the  air  ever 
made,  and  required  nearly  a  year  to  make.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  sculptured  out  of  metal  and 
ornamented  with  electric  lights  to  resemble  the 
chariot  and  lifelike  horses  and  drivers. 

CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE 

Many  people  are  hazy  in  their  ideas  of  the 
words  cement  and  concrete.  The  following 
explanation  from  "World's  Work  "  is  primary, 
but  clear  and  informative  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  Portland  cement  is  a 
manufactured  product  obtained  from  lime  rock 
and  clay,  or  similar  aluminous  raw  materials.  Itc 
preparation  involves  drying,  burning,  and  grind- 
ing in  order  that,  when  finished,  it  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  a  light-gray  powder  or  flour.  This 
powder  is  of  such  exceeding  fineness  that  the 
grains  thereof  may  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  containing  forty  thousand  holes  to  the 
square  inch  of  surface. 

"  Modeled  into  any  desirable  form,  cement 
shows  a  high  crushing  resistance,  together  with 
a  high  tensile  strength.  It  will  sustain  almost 
any  load  without  injury  to  itself,  showing  no 
cracks  or  other  elements  of  decay  that  attack 
other  materials. 

"'Concrete'  implies  the  use  of  cement  in 
conjunction  with  sand  and  crushed  rock,  and  in 
such  proportions  as  will  develop  the  highest 
value  of  the  cement  for  practical  purposes,  at 
the  same  time  bringing  it  within  the  range  of 
buyers  who  do  not  wish  to  employ  Portland 
cement. 

"  '  Reinforced  concrete  '  means  the  use  of  con- 
crete in  conjunction  with  steel  so  placed  as  to 
contribute  the  tensional  value  of  the  steel  to  the 
total  mass.  Columns  thus  constructed  will  sus- 
tain almost  any  concentrated  burden  and  are 
being  extensively  used  in  engineering." 

A  SMOKE  NUISANCE  EXHIBIT 

The  Smoke  Abatement  League  of  Pittsburgh 
is  working  hard  at  a  difficult  reform.  It  has  just 
been  making  a  graphic  exhibit  which  is  pictur- 
esquely described  in  the  "  Survey  :'* 

"  The  exhibit  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  main  hall  of  the  exposition  buildings  The 
frieze  of  the  stand  is  painted  to  represent  the 
sky-line  of  Pittsburgh.  Across  the  sky-line  are 
such  phrases  as  4  Smoke  means  anything  but 
prosperity;'  'How  about  the  high  cost  of 
smoke  ?';  '  Smoke  is  a  sign  of  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency;' and 'Black  smoke  is  industry's  badge 
of  shame.' 

"  Outside  the  stand  are  two  models  of  the 
Washington  Monument.    The  one  is  a  minia- 
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ture  of  the  actual  monument,  and  the  other,  con- 
siderably higher,  represents  the  volume  of  the 
piled-up#soot-fall  of  Pittsburgh  for  1912. 

"  A  large  map  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  stand 
shows  how  it  was  possible  to  compute  the  total 
soot-fall  of  the  city.  The  map,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  year's  study  by  the  smoke  investiga- 
tion of  the  Mellon  Institute,  shows  that  the 
soot-fall  varies  from  595  tons  per  square  mile 
per  year  on  Mount  Washington  to  1,950  ions  in 
the  Woods  Run  district.  The  soot-fall  over  the 
entire  city  in  1912  amounted  to  42,683  tons 

"  In  the  center  of  the  stand  is  a  huge  lump  of 
coal  weighing  almost  two  tons.  A  sign  on  this 
lump  explains  that  it  represents  the  total  coal 
consumption  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  ab©ut 
16,000,000  tons,  21.7  per  cent  of  which,  valued  at 
approximately  $4,340,000,  is  wasted  in  smoke. 

"  A  number  of  graphic  charts  on  the  walls  of 
the  stand  call  attention  to  the  effects  of  smoke 
on  health,  vegetation,  weather,  building  mate- 
ripia,  and  the  cost  of  living.  A  large  chart  which 
has  lo  do  with  uie  cost  of  the  smoke  nuisance 
pictures  the  itemized  annual  bill  which  '  Messrs 
Smoke  and  Soot,  Unlimited,'  render  to  '  Mr. 
People  of  Pittsburgh.'  The  bill  shows  that  the 
smoke  nuisance  costs  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
about  $20  per  capita,  or  $10,000,000." 

DANGER  IN  GOLF 

Among  the  "  many  inventions  "  which  have 
their  dangers  and  drawbacks  is  that  of  one 
form  of  golf  ball.  From  several  directions 
come  reports  of  accidents  which  ought  not  to 
be  possible.  Thus  a  report  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  says:  "  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  quite  a  number  of  serious  acci- 
dents have  occurred  from  the  opening  of  golf 
balls  to  ascertain  their  contents.  Most  balls 
contain  no  fluid,  but  there  are  balls  wherein  are 
to  be  found  acids,  held  there  under  high  press- 
ure, so  that  when  opened  by  a  knife,  hatchet,  or 
what  not,  the  acid  squirts  out.  Not  infre- 
quently the  eyes  and  face  have  been  severely 
burned.  The  acid  is  supposed  to  give  the  ball 
greater  resiliency  and  carrying  power,  but  its 
use  is  dangerous.  Do  not  cut  open  golf  balls 
to  see  what  they  are  made  of,  or  for  any  other 
reason."  This  same  report  also  warns  against 
the  carelessness  of  golf-players  who  swing  clubs 
recklessly,  against  danger  to  eyes  from  flying 
sand  or  gravel,  and  questions  whether  the 
familiar  cry  of  "  Fore  "  is  not  a  danger  because 
of  the  natural  tendency  to  turn  and  look  toward 
the  point  from  which  the  call  comes.  The  les- 
son as  to  "  Fore  "  is  obviously  that  which  Lot's 
wife  did  not  heed. 

MACHINERY  BY  PARCEL  POST 

When  the  parcel  post  was  first  introduced, 
some  one,  as  a  joke,  says  the  "  American  Ma- 
chinist," shipped  a  wagon-load  of  brick  to  his 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  each 


brick  going  as  a  separate  shipment.  While  the 
wag  who  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the 
postman  shrivel  under  the  unaccustomed  1  ad 
thought  he  had  devised  something  unique,  those 
in  charge  of  a  brick  exposition  in  Chicago  went 
him  one  better  by  having  enough  bricks  shipped 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  parcel  post 
to  enable  an  entire  house  to  be  constructed  of 
them.  So,  adds  the  "  Machinist,"  the  transi- 
tion to  equally  massive  machinery  parts  was 
not  a  radical  change. 

It  is  in  this  connection,  the  supplying  of 
parts  for  machinery,  that  the  parcel  post  has 
made  itself  useful  to  members  of  the  trade. 
"  So  useful  has  the  system  become,  in  fact,  that 
many  machinery  houses  already  regard  it  as 
well-nigh  indispensable.  It  is  certain  that  it 
has  unique  advantages  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  in  any  other  way,  and  that  those 
who  are  using  it  are  inclined  to  increase  rather 
than  lessen  their  application  of  the  idea." 

AN   ANTI-PANIC   REVOLVING  DOOR 

An  automatic  revolving  door,  collapsible  in 
case  of  panic,  so  as  to  permit  free  egress,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  where  the  convention  and  exhibition 
of  the  International  Association  of  Fire  En- 
gineers was  held.  The  door,  as  described  by 
the  "Engineering  News,"  is  revolved  by  an 
electric  motor,  and  ordinary  pressure  on  the 
brace  arm  or  push  plate  starts  the  motor  and 
turns  the  door.  Discontinuing  the  pressure 
breaks  the  circuit,  bringing  the  motor  to  a  stop. 
Should  the  vestibule  become  overcrowded  from 
any  cause,  so  that  the  pressure  upon  the  door 
increases  beyond  the  ordinary  limit,  the  doors 
and  the  wings  forming  their  approach  auto- 
matically collapse,  thus  permitting  free  exit 
passage.  Although  the  doors  are  easily-  col- 
lapsed, the  ordinary  pressure  used  in  their 
regular  operation  does  not  affect  the  proper 
working  of  the  mechanism.  This  mode  of 
operation,  involving  merely  pressure  on  the 
push  plate,  is  of  recent  development. 

THE  PRICE  OF  RADIUM 

A  cable  despatch  from  Berlin  declares  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  unprecedented  demand  for  radium 
and  mesothorium,  the  price  of  the  former  has 
gone  up  $10,000  a  gram.  It  is  now  quoted  at 
$115,000  a  gram.  Cautions,  it  is  stated,  have 
been  sent  out  to  institutions  and  laboratories 
which  are  endeavoring  to  get  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  radium,  warning  them  against 
spurious  radium  which  is  appearing  on  the 
market.  *The  craze  for  radium  and  the  enor- 
mous prices  offered  are  said  to  be  giving  strong 
impetus  to  the  incentive  to  swindling,  and  sev- 
eral cases  are  reported.  The  New  York  "  Sun  " 
reckons  that  the  price  named  would  make  a 
pound  of  radium  cost  over  fifty  million  dollars — 
if  there  was  a  pound  in  existence. 


BY  THE  WAY 


A  new  law  in  New  York  provides  for  one  day 
of  rest  every  week  for  many  classes  of  workers 
whose  toil  has  heretofore  been  unremitting. 
Drug  clerks,  cigar-store  employees,  barbers, 
waiters,  and  others  benefit  by  the  new  statute. 
Janitors,  superintendents,  foremen,  and  watch- 
men still  have  the  "  privilege  "  of  laboring  seven 
days  a  week. 

Paying  his  respects  to  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  says  in  the  "  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News:"  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
man  of  genius,  I  think,  whose  particular  talent 
has  suffered  less  from  time.  The  intellectual 
hilarity  he  had  at  the  beginning  he  has  still. 
The  intellectual  prejudices  he  has  in  his  later 
years  he  had  in  his  very  earliest  years.  On  those 
points  about  which  he  may  die  a  persecutor,  he 
was  certainly  born  a  persecutor.  On  those 
points  about  which  he  came  into  our  world 
laughing,  he  will  almost  certainly  go  out  of  it 
laughing." 

The  radical  wing  of  the  Social-Democratic 
party  of  Germany  was  defeated,  at  the  party's 
recent  convention  in  Jena,  in  an  attempt  to  pass 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Socialist  members  of 
the  Reichstag  who  voted  for  an  increased  arma- 
ment. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New 
York  City  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
smoking  on  the  rear  platforms  of  street  cars. 
As  under  the  old  system  the  odor  of  tobacco 
drifted  from  the  platform  into  the  car  whenever 
the  door  was  opened,  lovers  of  pure  air  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Commission. 

John  Burroughs  is  active  enough,  at  the  age  of 
threescore  and  ten,  to  try  to  run  down  a  wood- 
chuck,  as  he  amusingly  tells  us  in  the  current 
"  Century  Magazine."  "  The  woodchuck  made 
for  its  hole,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  away.  But 
I  got  there  first.  The  'chuck  paused  twenty 
feet  to  one  side  and  regarded  me  intently,  defi- 
antly. ...  I  sprang  for  a  stone  and  the  'chuck 
sprang  for  his  hole,  and  was  in  it  as  my  hand 
touched  the  stone.  He  had  won  S"  But  that 
fifty-yard  dash  would  have  been  good  to  see. 

"  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  has  been  produced 
in  elaborate  style  in  moving  pictures,  and  the 
rights  for  the  use  of  the  films  in  the  British  Isles 
for  three  years  were  lately  sold  for  the  record 
price  of  $42,500. 

A  cat  story  told  in  a  book  "  In  Defense  of  the 
Cat"  is  as  follows:  The  author  found  in  his 
stable  one  of  the  plainest  and  hungriest  cats  he 
had  ever  seen  ;  she  was  kindly  cared  for,  but 
kept  in  the  stable.  Some  time  after  "  the  most 
beautiful  red  and  white  long-haired  kitten  we 
had  ever  seen  "  was  found  on  the  front  door 
step.  This  kitten  was  at  once  adopted  by  the 
family.  In  a  day  or  two  the  mother,  no  other 
than  the  despised  stable  cat,  appeared  with  an- 


other equally  beautiful  kitten,  and  took  up  her 
home  in  the  house.  Search  revealed  two  addi- 
tional kittens  which  were  as  ugly  as  the  mother  ; 
these  she  had  deserted  in  order  to  bring  her 
beautiful  offspring  to  the  attention  of  the  family  ! 

Miss  Ada  Boshell,  who  recently  rounded  out 
the  fiftieth  year  of  her  career  on  the  stage,  is 
said  to  hold  the  American  record  for  continuous 
service  behind  the  footlights.  During  the  fifty 
years  she  has  appeared  in  547  different  roles. 

Canada's  new  transcontinental  railway,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  is  keeping  Canada's 
northwestern  boom  going.  The  town  site  of 
Prince  George,  a  divisional  point  on  the  rail- 
way, was  recently  put  on  the  market,  and  in  one 
day  284  lots  were  sold  for  $420,000. 

A  German  statistician,  Dr.  Karl  Helfferich, 
estimates  the  wealth  of  leading  nations  thus: 
United  States,  $124,000,000,000  ;  Germany, 
$78,000,000,000;  France,  $60,000,000,000;  Eng- 
land, $57,000,000,000.  In  estimating  the  per 
capita  wealth,  however,  his  order  is :  France, 
the  United  States,  England,  Germany. 

"  That's  good  ;  mobled  queen  is  good."  These 
words  of  Polonius  to  Hamlet  have  recently 
roused  a  small  controversy  among  Shake- 
spearean critics.  Mr.  E.  S.  Sothern,  the  actor, 
thought  the  word  should  be  "  ennobled,"  but 
has  been  dissuaded  by  the  scholars  from  using 
the  word  in  presenting  the  play.  The  word 
"  mobled  "  sounds  odd  to  most  of  us,  as  it  did 
to  Polonius ;  and  what  more  natural  than  to 
question  it  ?  If  Shakespeare  had  written  "  en- 
nobled," he  would  hardly  have  made  Polonius 
say,  "  That's  good." 

Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  Prisons  have  taken 
a  step  toward  enlightened  methods  in  the 
treatment  of  criminals.  They  have  abolished 
the  dark  cell  as  a  means  of  discipline. 

"  Please  take  care  of  me.  I  am  going  to  my 
mamma.  Please  do  not  kiss  me."  This  placard, 
in  several  languages,  pinned  to  the  dress  of 
four-year-old  Margaretha  Rischen's  dress,  has 
enabled  that  little  miss  to  travel  unkissed  and 
content  from  her  home  in  Vienna,  Austria,  to 
Kenwood,  California.  The  placard's  double 
appeal  was  irresistible. 

A  rare  archaeological  find  is  reported  from  a 
province  of  ancient  Scythia,  near  the  Black 
Sea.  Excavations  in  a  burial  mound  disclosed 
the  sarcophagus  of  a  king.  The  skeleton  was 
surrounded  with  valuable  specimens  of  contem- 
porary art,  and  by  its  side  were  two  swords 
with  hilts  and  sheaths  of  wrought  gold.  Huge 
silver  vases  found  in  the  sarcophagus  are  spe- 
ciallv  valued  because  they  bear  bas-reliefs  illus- 
trating the  daily  life  of  the  ancient  Scythians. 

"  Safety  first  "  is  emphasized  in  a  new  time- 
table of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
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ford  Railroad.   The  changes  will  have  the  ell 
of  lengthening  the  running  time  of  many  trains, 
mostly  long-distance  ones.    The  time  of  the 
limited  trains  between  New  York  and  Boston 
has  been  lengthened  ten  minutes. 

Quails  as  a  favorite  article  of  Hebrew  diet 
have  been  displaced,  in  New  York  City  at  least, 
by  chickens.  During  the  recent  Jewish  holi- 
days seventy-five  car-loads  of  chickens  were 
sent  to  the  city  on  one  day  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  great  era  of  discovery  in  the  South  Seas 
is  brought  to  mind  by  the  report  that  fragments 
of  one  of  the  ill-fated  ships  of  La  Perouse's 
expedition  have  been  found  at  Vanikoro  Island. 
La  Perouse  lost  his  ships  and  his  life  in  1788  at 
this  island.  The  islanders  are  said  still  to  pos- 
sess relics  of  the  ships  in  the  shape  of  French 
coins  dated  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 

Somehow  one  thinks  of  Germany  as  being  so 
well  ordered  that  life  and  property  must  always 
be  safe  there.  And  yet — an  expert  mechanic, 
says  "  Popular  Electricity,"  has  invented  a  de- 
vice to  protect  automobile  tourists  from  the 
desperate  highwaymen  who  stretch  a  stout 
rope  across  a  road  as  an  effective  means  of 
stopping  the  car  so  that  they  may  rob  the 
occupants.  The  device  either  breaks  the  rope 
or  causes  it  to  pass  above  the  car. 

The  "  Railway  Age  Gazette  "  publishes  this 
item  :  "  Special  Despatch  from  Our  Special 
Correspondent. — On  Monday,  September  1,  for 
the  first  time  in  forty-four  years,  Charles  S. 
Mellen,  ex-president  of  the  New  Haven,  paid 
his  fare  on  a  railroad,  going  west  from  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  to  New  York." 

The  Pont  Neuf,  or  "  New  Bridge,"  of  Paris 
is  more  than  three  hundred  years  old.  The 
bridge  was  so  well  built  that  it  has  needed 
extensive  repairs  only  once.  It  has  recently 
been  successfully  subjected  to  a  remarkable 
engineering  operation  by  which  electric  con- 
duits have  been  introduced  into  a  trench  cut 
through  the  mass  of  its  masonry  by  means  of 
wire  saws. 

In  the  city  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  forty  daily  news- 
papers are  printed,  so  a  trade  journal  informs 
us,  while  in  all  Japan  there  are  about  eight  hun- 
dred dailies.  One  of  these  has  a  circulation  of 
100,000  copies. 

To  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
entrance  on  business  life  an  English  publisher 
and  printer,  Mr.  Walter  Hazell,  recently  gave 
$25,000  to  form  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  his 
employees.  In  addition,  all  employees  who  had 
been  with  his  firm  for  twenty-five  years  received 
a  bonus  of  four  weeks'  wages. 

Is  there  anything  in  graphology,  the  "science 
of  reading  character  through  handwriting  "  ?  A 
writer  in  the  "  Scientific  American  "  thi  nks  there 
is.  Some  people  also  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  that  other*  pseudo-science  of  palmistry — but 


as  to  this  latter  a  curious  light  is  given  in  Paine's 
biography  of  Mark  Twain,  to  the  effect  that 
several  professors  of  chiromancy  to  whom  an 
impression  of  the  famous  author's  hand  was  sub 
mitted  united  in  declaring  that  he  had  no  humor  ! 

The  story  of  the  philanthropist  who  rang  the 
door-bell  for  the  little  boy  and  was  then  advised 
to  run  for  his  life  has  a  counterpart  in  this  from 
an  exchange:  "A  little  girl,  found  weeping  in 
the  street,  confided  to  a  sympathetic  passer-by 
that  she  had  lost  a  penny.  Search  for  the  miss- 
ing treasure  proving  useless,  the  passer-by  pro- 
duced another  penny.  1  Oh  !'  breathed  the  child, 
in  shocked  accents,  'and  did  you  have  it  all  the 
time?'" 

"  Is  it  a  fact,"  questions  an  inquiring  friend, 
"  that  Madame  Modjeska,  the  Polish  actress, 
once  moved  an  audience  to  tears  by  an  emo- 
tional rendering  of  the  Polish  alphabet?"  We 
do  not  know  that  the  Polish  alphabet  is  more 
capable  than  that  of  other  languages  of  being 
the  vehicle  of  emotion  ;  but  any  syllables  may 
express  feeling,  and  when  uttered  by  an  accom- 
plished speaker  may  rouse  deep  emotion.  It  was 
a  common  "stunt  "  for  the  peripatetic  American 
"  elocutionist  "  of  a  generation  ago  to  recite  the 
English  alphabet  first  in  a  way  to  draw  tears 
and  then  inextinguishable  laughter  from  his 
audience;  and  Madame  Modjeska  may  on  occa- 
sion have  done  the  same  thing. 

Montague  Glass,  whose  "  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter"  stories  have,  in  their  dramatized  form, 
been  one  of  Broadway's  successes,  doesn't  like 
the  theatrical  life.  "  In  the  two  short  months  of 
my  dramatic  career,"  he  complains,  "  I've  ruined 
my  digestion,  acquired  insomnia,  and  been  sued 
for  $10,000  damages.  ...  I  mean  to  continue 
writing  stories." 

"  War  among  civilized  nations,"  says  David 
Starr  Jordan,  "  will  vanish  within  the  century." 
The  fact  that  this  prophecy  appears  in  the 
pages  of  "  Life"  does  not  mean  that  the  author 
intends  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  joke. 

Ears,  it  is  reported  from  Paris,  are  coming 
into  fashion  again.  Those  highly  convenient 
and  not  unornamental  appendages  to  the  femi- 
nine head  have  latterly  been  concealed  by  wear- 
ing the  hair  low,  but  the  kaleidoscope  of  fashion 
has  taken  a  new  turn  and  they  are  again  to  be 
seen  and  perchance  admired. 

Tolstoy's  letters  to  his  wife,  just  published, 
begin  with  his  proposal  of  marriage,  which  for 
some  reason  he  preferred  not  to  make  verbally. 
He  asked  his  prospective  wife  to  say  Yes  "with 
your  whole  soul.  Better  No  if  you  have  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  would  be  dreadful  for 
me  to  hear  No,  but  I  would  find  the  strength  to 
support  it."  Somehow  it  seems  that  these  nega- 
tive suppositions  should  have  led  the  lady  to 
suggest  a  personal  interview  ;  but  perhaps  that 
was  not  the  Russian  custom. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE 
VOLTURNO 


Measured  by  actual  loss  of  life,  the  burn- 
ing at  sea  of  the  British  steamship  Volturno, 
of  the  Uranium  line, 
was  less  than  one-tenth 
as  widespread  in  tragi- 
cal extent  as  that  of  the  Titanic ;  but  cold- 
blooded statistics  do  not  in  the  least  express 
the  intensity  of  that  day  and  night  of  ago- 
nized waiting,  or  the  extraordinary  gathering 
by  wireless  of  vessels  to  the  rescue,  or  the 
many  dreadful  hours  in  which  the  succor 
near  at  hand  could  not  avail,  or  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  the  fighters  of  fire  on  the 
doomed  ship  and  of  the  rescuing  sailors 
who  manned  boats  in  a  raging  ocean. 

The  lasting  impression  made  is  chiefly  that 
of  a  heroic  fight  against  fire  and  ocean  in 
which  Captain  Inch  of  the  Volturno  stands 
out  as  a  brave  and  modest  seaman  of  un- 
flinching determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
minute  of  time  and  the  last  bit  of  unburned 
deck-room.  Faltering  or  weakness  on  his 
part  or  that  of  his  crew  meant  wholesale 
destruction.  Only  a  few  years  ago  such  an 
unquenchable  fire  in  the  open  sea  would 
almost  certainly  have  meant  a  total  loss  of 
life  and  a  report  of  "  ship  never  heard  from." 
Here  within  twelve  hours  eleven  ships  speed- 
ing from  all  directions  reach  the  scene  of 
danger.  To  quote  one  of  many  word-pictures 
of  the  scene  on  Thursday  night,  one's  im- 
agination vividly  sees  "  the  blazing  hulk  with 
its  affrighted  company  huddled  in  the  stern  ; 
around  it  the  rescuing  fleet  of  ten  vessels 
representative  of  four  nationalities  ;  the 
waves  illumined  by  the  searchlights  of  the 
Cunarder ;  and  every  now  and  then,  tossed 
high  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  a  tiny  craft 
battling  to  reach  the  doomed  ship." 

It  was  early  on  Thursday  morning  (Octo- 
ber 9)  that  fire  broke  out.  The  vessel's 
hold  was  filled  with  terribly  inflammable  sub- 
stances, such  as  chemicals,  oils,  and  cotton. 
Some  say  that  a  cigarette  thrown  down  a 
grating  started  the  blaze,  others  that  chemical 
action  produced  so-called  "  spontaneous  com- 
bustion."   At  all  events,  the  fire  spread  with 


startling»rapidity.  Captain  Inch's  own  story 
says  :  "  The  flames  gained  rapidly  and  soon 
reached  the  height  of  the  foremast  light. 
The  fire  imprisoned  the  watch  below,  who 
were  burned  to  death  in  the  forecastle." 
Later  a  series  of  terrific  explosions  took 
place.  The  sea  was  running  high,  the  ship  roll- 
ing heavily  ;  one  boat  was  smashed  to  pieces 
and  fifty  lives  were  lost ;  two  got  away  from 
the  ship  with  crews  and  some  passengers, 
but  they  were  nevef  seen  again,  and  their 
loss  makes  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
136  who  perished  out  of  a  total  of  about 
665  passengers  and  crew.  Hope  lay  only 
in  the  wireless.  The  Carmania  was  near- 
est and  fastest.  She  arrived  at  eleven 
o'clock  Thursday  morning,  and  lowered  a 
boat,  which  was  barely  saved  from  instant 
wreck,  searched  in  vain  for  the  missing  boats 
of  the  Volturno,  and  then,  as  other  ships 
were  arriving,  Captain  Barr  of  the  Carmania 
left  the  boat  work  to  them  and  used  his  big 
ship  as  a  wind  shield  and  guard  for  the  oth- 
ers, helping  also  at  night  with  his  search- 
lights. Captain  Barr  has  been  censured  by 
some,  but  Captain  Inch  praises  highly  the 
work  of  the  Carmania. 


THE  RESCUE 


As  night  came  on  the  sea  became  calmer 
and  two  oil  vessels  poured  great  streams  on 
its  surface  with  good  effect. 
Boats  from  the  rescuing  ships 
clustered  around  the  stern  of  the  Volturno, 
to  which  her  distressed  people  had  been 
driven.  All  day  long  the  flames  had  made 
a  glowing  furnace  of  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship,  and  the  officers  knew  that  the 
conflagration  was  rapidly  eating  its  way 
aft  in  the  lowest  holds.  In  the  midnight 
hours  passengers  were  urged  to  drop  into 
the  water  and  be  picked  up  by  the  boats. 
Many  men  did  this,  but  the  women  all 
refused.  When  daylight  came  Friday,  the 
work  of  rescue  was  easy.  Splendid  work 
that  night  and  morning  was  done  by  the 
crews  of  the  Grosser  Kurfuerst.  the  Kroon- 
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land,  and  the  other  vessels  ;  and  soon  the 
rescue  ships  were  speeding  east  and  west 
to  various  ports  with  their  quotas  of  saved. 
Most  of  these  were  steerage  passengers, 
and  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  families 
were  separated  and  all  arrived  half-clad, 
hungry,  and  distressed.  When  the  Grosser 
Kurfuerst  reached  New  York  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  with  the  largest  number 
of  saved  people  (105,  all  men),  they  were 
given  a  hearty  welcome,  were  fecj  by  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Society,  aided  with 
money  by  the  Red  Cross,  sent  free  by  rail 
to  their  destinations  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies, and  relieved  of  most  technical  restric- 
tions by  the  United  States  Immigration  Serv- 
ice. One  of  them,  a  Russian  Jew  boy, 
exclaimed,  "  God  be  thanked  !  America  is 
paradise !"  The  next  day  the  Kroonland 
arrived  in  New  York  with  Captain  Inch  and 
eighty-seven  other  survivors. 

One  of  the  Grosser  Kurfuerst's  passen- 
gers was  Edward  Lloyd,  the  second  officer 
of  the  Volturno,  who  had  been  allowed  by 
Captain  Inch  to  go  to  the  Grosser  Kurfuerst 
in  a  lifeboat  early  Thursday  afternoon  to 
show  that  it  was  possible  to  handle  boats. 
He  and  his  men  nearly  lost  their  lives  and 
had  to  admit  that  the  high  sea  made  waiting 
necessary.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Lloyd  said  of 
his  captain  : 

I  want  to  say  that  Captain  Inch  is  one  of  the 
bravest  men  I  ever  saw.  He  was  always  in  the 
place  of  danger,  always  courageous  and  firm 
and  cheerful.  He  had  a  hundred  things  to  do 
all  at  once,  but  he  was  never  wanting. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  a  rush  of  flame  nearly 
finished  him.  It  burned  off  his  hair  and  eye- 
brows and  scorched  his  face.  His  uniform  was 
in  rags  and  his  shoes  were  about  burned  from 
his  feet.  He  was  worn  out  from  toil  and  worry, 
but  he  stuck  to  his  post. 

Captain  Inch,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  others  denied 
emphatically  the  charges  that  the  crew  acted 
like  cowards  and  abused  the  passengers,  and 
that  they  were  driven  to  their  work  by  threats 
and  pistols.   

There  is  much  that  is  reassuring  about  this 
sea  tragedy.  Best  of  all,  it  shows  that  sea- 
manship and  courage  are 
not  extinct.  Captain  Inch 
and  his  officers  fought 
like  tigers.  The  ship  was  kept  before  the 
wind  by  skilled  work  ;  if  it  had  not  been, 
death  and  destruction  would  have  instantly 
followed.  Crew  and  passengers  were  handled 
with  judgment. 

The  question  of  boats  differs  from  that 


WHAT  THE 
DISASTER  SHOWS 


provoked  by  the  Titanic  disaster  ;  it  is  said 
that  the  Volturno's  boats  were  lew  and 
poor  (although  Captain  Inch  denies  this)  ; 
but  no  number  would  have  availed  on 
Thursday.  On  the  other  hand,  only  fine 
handling  of  adequate  boats  by  the  res- 
cuers could  have  been  of  avail  as  early  as 
it  was.  The  disaster  does  not,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think,  indicate  that  the 
question  of  boats  is  unimportant,  but  only 
that  other  matters  are  of  at  least  equal 
moment. 

The  foremost  of  these  is  the  shipment 
of  explosives  and  combustibles.  Surely  if 
a  passenger  ship  is  to  carry  such  things 
it  should  be  under  strict  control  and  rigid 
precautions.  The  American  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  laws  regulate  the  matter 
in  detail.  What  is  needed  is  an  international 
agreement  as  to  foreign-going  commerce. 
The  British  investigation  of  the  Volturno  dis- 
aster ought  to  make  this  question  of  explo- 
sives and  combustibles  at  sea  of  paramount 
importance.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  and  under  what  representations  this 
cargo  was  insured.  The  passenger  in  mid- 
ocean  has  a  right  to  full  protection  from  the 
horrors  threatened  by  a  dangerous  cargo. 
The  deaths  of  those  men  in  the  Volturno's 
fore  part  call  out  for  investigation  and 
action. 

The  glory  of  the  wireless  as  a  ready  help 
at  sea  has  again  been  demonstrated.  But 
that  it  is  so  valuable  and  necessary  is  just 
the  reason  why  it  also  should  be  more  strictly 
regulated  and  controlled  by  governmental 
authority.  Still  another  lesson  of  governmen- 
tal control  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Volturno 
is  still  floating,  a  dangerous  derelict.  When 
next  the  question  of  appropriation  for  such 
work  as  derelict-hunting  comes  up,  let  not 
such  an  incident  as  this  be  forgotten. 

Happily  there  has  been  in  this  case  no 
question  of  personal  shrinking  from  danger 
or  responsibility  such  as  followed  the  Titanic 
disaster.  In  the  main  the  story  of  the  Vol- 
turno calamity  has  been  one  of  fortitude 
and  endurance.   

Both  in  Congress  and  outside  the  discussion 
of  the  currency  question  continued  last  week 
unabated.  The  most  note- 

THE   CURRENCY  ..,    ^        .  ... 

™™  *  ^        worthy  contnbutions  to  this 

DEBATE  ..  .  .  . 

discussion  were  made  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  those  meetings  there   were  present 
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students  of  the  theory  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency, legislators  engaged  in  drafting  cur- 
rency legislation,  practical  men  engaged  in 
banking,  and  merchants  whose  business  de- 
pends upon  both  sound  banking  and  sound 
currency.  Almost  every  shade  of  opinion 
was  expressed  there.  The  arguments  of  the 
leaders  in  Congress  were  presented — Senator 
Owens's  by  himself  and  Mr.  Glass's  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Bulkley.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est contrast  in  views  was  afforded  by  two 
professors  of  economics — one,  Professor 
Johnson,  of  the  New  York  University,  who 
took  a  most  pessimistic  view  of  the  proposed 
bill,  declaring  that  if  it  were  enacted  it  would 
result  in  a  panic  and  a  collapse  of  the  whole 
system  ;  the  other,  Professor  Kemmerer,  of 
Princeton,  who  took  an  optimistic  view. 

The  most  noteworthy  address,  or  rather 
the  one  that  has  occasioned  most  comment, 
was  that  of  ex-Senator  Aldrich,  who  attacked 
the  bill  as,  in  effect,  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  financial  ideas. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  reaching  of 
sound  conclusions  if  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  there  could  be  eliminated  altogether 
these  two  personalities — Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Aldrich.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Aldrich  has  fa- 
vored a  certain  provision  condemns  that  pro- 
vision in  the  eyes  of  some  people.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Bryan  favors  a  proposition  condemns 
it  in  the  eyes  of  other  people.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  whether  one  man  favors  a  proposition 
or  not  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
intrinsic  merits.  Undoubtedly  the  present 
bill  has  some  provisions  which  would  not  be 
there  except  for  what  Mr.  Aldrich  has  done, 
and  others  which  would  not  be  there  except 
for  what  Mr.  Bryan  has  done.  Now  that 
they  are  there  they  ought  to  be  considered 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

We  reiterate  our  belief  that  in  its  broad 
outline  the  bill  is  one  that  the  country  needs 
enacted  into  law.  There  is  no  bill  that  may 
not  be  perfected  in  detail ;  but  in  perfecting 
the  details  of  this  bill  let  not  the  mistake  be 
made  of  preventing  the  country  from  having 
the  relief  it  needs  promptly. 


On  Friday  of  last  week  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment,  consisting  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate  and  the 

THE  REMOVAL  OF     T    ,  f  0i  . 

governor  sulzer  J^ges   of   the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  which 
had  heard  the  charges    preferred  by  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  voted,  43  to 


12,  to  remove  William  Sulzer  from  his  office 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Immediately  thereafter  this  Court  voted  that 
his  expulsion  did  not  disqualify  him  in  the 
future  from  holding  any  office  of  profit,  trust, 
or  honor. 

These  decisions  of  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment  were  preceded  by  votes  on  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Sulzer  was  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  each  of  the  eight  articles  of 
impeachment.  In  these  votes  the  Court 
decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  that  on  four 
articles,  all  of  which  pertained  to  acts  com- 
mitted or  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
since  he  became  Governor,  Mr.  Sulzer  was 
not  guilty.  On  the  charge  that  he  had  com- 
mitted larceny  of  campaign  contributions  the 
Court  also  rendered  a  unanimous  decision  of 
not  guilty.  On  the  three  articles  of  impeach- 
ment charging  the  Governor  with  filing  a 
false  statement  of  campaign  expenses  and 
contributions,  committing  perjury  by  swearing 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  prac- 
ticing fraud  and  deceit  to  prevent  the  inves- 
tigating committee  from  obtaining  full  details 
relative  to  campaign  contributions,  the  Court 
pronounced  him  guilty  in  each  case  by  a 
more  than  two-thirds  vote,  varying  from 
39  to  18  on  the  first  two  to  43  to  14  on 
the  last. 

In  these  three  votes  Judge  Cullen,  the 
presiding  judge,  whose  conduct  of  the  case 
has  elicited  very  general  praise  both  for  its 
spirit  of  severe  judicial  equipoise  and  for  its 
conformity  not  merely  to  judicial  precedence 
but  also  to  common  sense,  voted  "  Not 
guilty."  In  the  course  of  the  opinions  which 
accompanied  his  votes  Judge  Cullen  made  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  vote  to  acquit  Mr.  Sulzer 
because  he  believed  him  guiltless  of  grave 
moral  wrong  nor  because  he  doubted  the 
power  of  the  Court  to  impeach  him  for  his 
offenses. 

On  the  first  two  charges  Judge  Cullen 
voted  not  guilty  because  the  offenses  charged 
were  committed  before  Mr.  Sulzer  took 
office.  "  The  question,"  said  Judge  Cullen, 
"  is  not  one  of  power,  but  one  of  right.  "  As 
to  this,  Judge  Cullen  held  that  acts  committed 
before  taking  office  are  not  rightly  ground  for 
impeachment,  and  that  as  to  acts  committed 
prior  to  election,  unless  they  are  such  as  make 
it  evident  that  the  accused  is  disqualified  by  the 
law  from  taking  office,  the  electors  are  to  be 
the  judges.  With  Judge  Cullen's  conclusion 
three  other  Judges  agreed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  other  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
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peals  voted  that  he  was  guilty.  Judge  Miller, 
for  instance,  held  that  what  Governor  Sulzer 
did  was  so  closely  connected  to  his  official  life 
that  it  rendered  him  unfit  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

As  to  the  other  charge  on  which  Mr. 
Sulzer  was  found  guilty,  namely,  that  by 
means  of  threats  he  endeavored  to  suppress 
evidence  before  an  investigating  committee, 
there  was  also  disagreement  among  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Cul- 
len  held  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
this  did  not  prove  it  as  charged  in  the  im- 
peachment, and  with  his  conclusion  two  other 
Judges  agreed;  while  other  Judges  held  that 
the  offense  testified  to  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  article  of  impeachment  in  question 
was  broad  enough  to  include  it. 

Mr.  Sulzer  is  succeeded  by  the  man  elected 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  Martin  H.  Glynn. 

In  removing  William  Sulzer,  the  High  Court 
of  Impeachment  certainly  did  not  exceed  its 
power  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  sober  thought 
of  the  country  will  come  to  agree  with  Judge 
Cullen  that  the  offenses  with  which  Governor 
Sulzer  was  charged  were  not  such  as  to 
require  the  offender's  impeachment  and  re- 
moval. 

In  the  midst  of  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
Fusion  candidates  in  the  New  York  City 
campaign  Mr.  Tim- 
othy L.  Woodruff 
was  seen  to  falter  like  a  suddenly  wounded 
man.  Though  evidently  laboring  under  a 
severe  physical  disability,  he  held  himself 
together  and  continued  his  speech  until  he 
collapsed.  From  that  attack  of  apoplexy  he 
did  not  recover. 

Mr.  Woodruff's  career  was  one  of  those 
illustrations  of  the  many-sided  nature  of  what 
may  be  called  liberal  movements  that  occur  in 
every  generation.  For  years  Mr.  Woodruff 
was  known  as  one  of  the  most  regular  of  the 
prominent  members  of  his  party  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  His  genial  temperament 
roused  in  every  one  who  personally  knew 
him  a  very  hearty  liking.  Like  many  other 
political  leaders  whom  nobody  dislikes,  he  at- 
tained prominence  in  his  party  counsels,  but 
never  rose  bejond  a  position  of  moderate 
importance.  He  was  three  times  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  always  will- 
ing to  do  with  industry  and  effectiveness  the 
routine  duties  which  must  be  done  for  the 
maintenance  of  party  organization,  and  he  did 
these  duties  cheerfully  and  effectively.  Even 


TIMOTHY   L.  WOODRUFF 


in  times  of  bitter  political  conflict  he  did  not 
create  personal  enmities.  The  shafts  of  wit 
which  in  any  political  campaign  are  directed 
against  the  more  noticeable  figures  never  dis- 
turbed his  equanimity. 

Once  at  a  football  game  in  New  Haven 
Mr.  Woodruff  entered  the  inclosure  after 
most  of  the  crowd  had  assembled  and  walked 
to  his  seat  in  front  of  the  assembled  Yale 
adherents.  Being-  a  well-known  Yale  gradu- 
ate, he  was  greeted  jovially  as  he  passed 
along.  Finally  some  one  in  the  crowd,  per- 
haps a  friend  who  took  this  method  to  attract 
his  attention,  threw  at  him  a  sample  of  some 
kind  of  powder  that  had  been  left  in  small 
packages  for  advertising  purposes,  and  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  immediately  followed  suit, 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  enveloped  in  this 
powdery  substance  from  head  to  foot.  No 
one  in  the  crowd  enjoyed  the  episode  more 
than  he  appeared  to  enjoy  it.  His  smiling 
composure  under  this  friendly  assault  was 
characteristic  of  him  at  all  times. 

Temperamentally  Mr.  Woodruff  seemed 
to  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  those 
who,  taking  themselves  seriously  because 
they  take  everything  seriously,  are  conven- 
tionally supposed  to  constitute  all  reform 
movements.  Certainly  he  was  not  associated 
throughout  most  of  his  career  with  the  more 
pronounced  reform  element  in  his  own  party. 
When,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  contest 
over  fundamental  matters  within  the  Repub- 
lican party,  the  Progressive  party  was  formed, 
Mr.  Woodruff  quietly,  but  unmistakably,  at 
once  gave  his  adherence  to  this  new  political 
organization  devoted  to  a  liberal  political  and 
industrial  programme.  Although  he  had 
been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York 
State,  it  was  not  until  then  that  he  could 
have  been  said  to  be  a  National  figure ;  and 
yet  at  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no 
surer  way  for  any  man  to  hazard  whatever 
political  influence  he  had  than  by  joining  the 
new  party. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  that 
occurred  last  year  more  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  sincerity  and  depth  of  conviction 
that  moved  the  organizers  of  this  new  party 
than  the  fact  that  among  its  earliest  and  most 
steadfast  adherents  was  Timothy  L.  W'oodruff . 
In  spite  of  the  bitterness  that  was  engendered 
during  the  campaign  last  year,  in  spite,  too, 
of  the  fact  that  his  record  for  regularity 
made  some  of  the  members  of  the  new  party 
who  had  reforming  antecedents  somewhat 
suspicious  of  him,  he  kept  his  friends  to  the 
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end.  He  was  a  man  of  means,  who  engaged 
in  public  life  not  for  what  he  could  get  from  it 
for  himself,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  best 
kind  of  public  service  he  could  render. 


HUERTA:  DICTATOR 


Anarchy  and  absolutism  seem  to  be  alternating 
conditions  in  Mexico.  On  October  10  the 
last  vestige  of  a  pre- 
tense at  self-govern- 
ment by  a  republic  vanished  when  Huerta 
invaded  with  his  soldiers  the  Hall  of  Depu- 
ties, seized  over  a  hundred  of  the  Deputies, 
and  threw  them  into  prison.  There  they 
remained  throughout  last  week.  The  Sen- 
ate dissolved  of  its  own  accord,  several 
of  the  judges  resigned,  and  the  capital 
bristled  with  guns  and  troops  ready  to  subdue 
any  attempt  at  revolt. 

Huerta's  immediate  pretext  was  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Deputies  making  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Belisaro 
Dominguez,  Senator  from  Chiapas,  who  had 
vanished  from  his  hotel  after  making  an 
address  in  which  he  criticised  the  Provisional 
President.  In  that  resolution  the  Deputies 
warned  General  Huerta  that  if  he  did  not 
give  them  protection  against  personal  injury 
they  would  adjourn  to  another  city  and  hold 
their  legislative  sessions  there.  But  Huerta's 
real  purpose  was  to  prevent  any  criticism  of 
himself  or  his  conduct,  and  any  interference 
with  his  mastery  over  the  proposed  elections, 
the  constitutionality  of  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned in  the  Mexican  Congress.  At  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  Huerta  announced 
that  the  election  of  October  26  would  now 
include  the  choice  of  Senators  and  Deputies. 
Whether  he  will  have  the  audacity  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  a  nominal  election  or  not  is 
uncertain.  What  every  one  knows  is  that 
any  such  election  at  this  time  would  be  a 
mere  farce. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Huerta  to  the 
Mexican  people  declared  that  Congress  had 
insulted  him  by  offensive  and  calumnious 
language,  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
decency,  had  denied  him  financial  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  no  unity  of  pur- 
pose or  patriotism.  Therefore  he  "  assumes 
full  powers  for  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment " — in  other  words,  declares  himself 
Dictator  of  Mexico — "  takes  upon  himself  the 
powers  granted  the  legislative  powers  by  the 
Constitution,"  and  will  issue  decrees  as  he 
likes,  the  first  being  to  rescind  the  very  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees 
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the  liberty  of  Deputies  and  Senators.  If 
there  is  any  constitutional  support  for 
Huerta's  action,  it  has  not  been  put  forward. 
His  tyrannical  and  despotic  deeds  are  gen- 
erally interpreted  to  indicate  desperation  and 
a  resort  to  the  pure  brute  force  of  that  part 
of  the  army  near  the  capital.  One  rumor 
circulated  was  that  Huerta  was  discussing 
with  his  Cabinet  the  desirability  of  his 
resignation. 

The  United  States  cannot  unmoved  see 
Mexico's  political  condition  pass  from  bad 
to  worse.  What  can 
it,  and  what  should 
it,  do  ?  The  present 
Administration  remains  steadfastly  opposed 
to  recognition  of  the  pseudo-Government  in 
Mexico — naturally  now  more  than  oefore. 
It  is  also  pledged  against  interventioxi  unless 
as  the  very  last  resort,  and  that  determina- 
tion has  just  been  repeated.  Theoretically, 
then,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  interfere  in 
Mexico's  internal  affairs.  Practically,  it  can- 
not leave  them  alone.  Yet  everything  it 
does  or  says  may  logically  be  ignored  by 
Mexico. 

The  position  is  unreasonable  and  unen- 
durable. Some  definite  course  must  be 
mapped  out  if  we  are  not  to  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  nations.  Already  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  even  France  are  sending 
war-ships  to  Mexico,  at  the  request  of  their 
diplomatic  representatives,  to  safeguard  their 
citizens  in  Mexico.  Delicate  questions  as  to 
the  bearing  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  the 
situation  are  arising.  To  ignore  Mexico's 
existence  internationally  and  at  the  same 
time  to  issue  admonitions  and  injunctions  is 
a  course  that  cannot  long  continue.  What 
President  Wilson  did  last  week  was  to  send 
informally  (so  as  to  avoid  the  semblance  of 
recognition)  the  following  message — drastic 
enough  as  to  expression,  but  without  the  hint 
of  means  of  enforcement : 

The  President  is  shocked  at  the  lawless 
methods  employed  by  General  Huerta,  and  as 
a  sincere  friend  of  Mexico  is  deeply  distressed 
at  the  situation  which  has  arisen.  He  finds  it 
impossible  to  regard  otherwise  than  as  an  act 
of  bad  faith  toward  the  United  States  General 
Huerta's  course  in  dissolving  Congress  and 
arresting  the  Deputies. 

It  is  not  only  a  violation  of  constitutional 
guarantee,  but  it  destroys  all  possibility  of  free 
and  fair  elections.  The'  President  believes  that 
an  election  held  at  this  time,  and  under  condi- 
tions as  they  now  exist,  would  have  none  of  that 
sanctitv  with  which  the  law  surrounds  the  ballot, 
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and  that  its  result,  therefore,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  President  would  not  feel  justified  in  accept- 
ing the  result  of  such  an  election  or  in  recog- 
nizing the  President  so  chosen. 

Naturally,  Huerta  saw  no  reason  to  reply. 
And  apparently  our  "policy  of  waiting  is 
to  continue.  Meanwhile  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  from  several  sources,  and  notably 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  ex- Minister  to 
the  Argentine  Republic,  that  two  or  three  of 
the  greatest  and  most  advanced  countries  of 
South  America  should  be  called  on  in  case  of 
need  to  act  with  the  United  States  as  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  did  in  the  case  of  the  Peru- 
Ecuador  trouble.    Mr.  Sherrill  says  : 

The  great  [Monroe]  Doctrine  would  at  once 
become  continental,  and  cease  to  be  unilateral, 
which  is  to-day  its  one  great  defect.  It  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  police  Latin 
America,  and  the  sooner  we  get  that  idea  spread 
broadcast,  not  only  in  South  America,  but  also 
in  North  America,  the  better  will  it  be  for  our 
international  repute.  Whenever,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  occasion  for 
armed  intervention  in  this  hemisphere  arises, 
let  us,  in  each  and  every  instance,  invite  partici- 
pation in  that  responsibility  from  other  Ameri- 
can countries,  all  of  which  are  equally  concerned 
in  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  that  Doc- 
trine. 

There  is  food  for  consideration  here.  If 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile  could  act  with 
the  United  States  to  restore  peace,  safe- 
guard industry,  and  build  up  a  system  by 
which  Mexico  could  be  taught  representative 
government,  the  world  would  know  that  no 
permanent  occupation  was  intended,  and  Mex- 
ico itself  might  accept  the  offices  of  those 
united  American  powers  to  rescue  it  from  its 
present  desperate  straits. 


On  October  10,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, President  Wilson  pressed  an  electric 
button.   Almost  sim- 

LETTING   THE  WATER      .  ,  ^  , 

into  culebra  cut  ultaneously  watchers 
on  the  heights  above 
the  point  where  the  Panama  Canal  enters  the 
Culebra  Cut  saw  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
dramatically  satisfactory  incident  in  the  story 
of  the  American  occupation  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  spark  from  the  White  House  at  Wash- 
ington gave  the  signal  to  explode  a  great 
charge  of  dynamite  buried  in  the  Gamboa 
Dike,  and  breached  the  last  barrier  stretched 
across  the  prism  of  the  Canal.  The  Culebra 
Cut  is  flooded  ;  the  final  stage  of  construction 
has  been  reached.  Now  dredges  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — passing  up  through 


the  locks  at  Gatun,  at  Miraflores,  and  at 
Pedro  Miguel — will  take  up  their  allotted 
work  of  finally  subjugating  those  slides  which 
have  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  battle 
between  nature  and  the  American  engineers. 

In  contrast  to  the  simple  ceremony  with 
which  Colonel  Goethals  chose  to  signalize 
the  act  which  made  the  completion  of  the 
Canal  an  ultimate  certainty,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  manner  in  which  the  magnilo- 
quent and  ill-starred  de  Lesseps,  under  whose 
leadership  so  many  brave  and  capable  men 
went  down  to  death  and  disaster,  began  the 
great  work  thirty-three  years  ago. 

At  a  point  on  the  future  line  of  the  Canal 
near  Empire  Station,  in  the  year  1880,  de 
Lesseps  and  a  distinguished  group  of  on- 
lookers gathered  to  watch  the  blast  that 
should  mark  the  initial  break  in  the  back- 
bone of  the  Isthmus. 

"  Was  it  prophetic  ?"  asks  Mr.  Tracy 
Robinson,  in  his  4i  Eifty  Years  at  Panama." 
The  Bishop  had  blessed  the  undertaking; 
"  the  champagne,  duly  iced,  was  waiting  to 
cool  the  swelter  of  the  tropic  sun.  There 
the  crowd  stood,  breathless,  ears  stopped, 
eyes  blinking,  half  in  terror  lest  this  artificial 
earthquake  might  involve  general  destruc- 
tion." Mile,  de  Lesseps  pressed  the  button. 
"  /hit  there  was  no  explosion  !  .  .  .  With  one 
accord  everybody  exclaimed  'Good  gracious!' 
and  hurried  awuy  lest  after  all  the  dynamite 
should  see  fit  to  explode." 

Was  M.  de  Lesseps's  equanimity  dis- 
turbed ?  Not  at  all.  According  to  the 
message  he  sent  back  to  France,  the  experi- 
ment was  quite  successful ;  the  onlookers, 
he  wrote,  "  hailed  the  explosion  as  the  begin- 
ning of  an  immense  series  of  labors  that 
should  have  their  termination  in  the  opening 
of  the  interoceanic  canal."  "  The  rocks,"  he 
added,  '-were  much  less  resistant  than  we 
had  anticipated." 


Professor  Samuel  Train  Dutton,  of  the 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  has  been 
the  American  representative 
of  the  International  Commis- 


THE  BALKAN 
ATROCITIES 


sion  to  investigate  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  second  Balkan  war.  Professor 
Dutton  has  now  returned  to  this  country, 
and  though  the  report  of  the  International 
Commission  is  not  ready,  he  has  authorized 
certain  statements.  These  were  first  reported 
in  the  New  York  "Times,"  and  have  since 
been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  their 
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author  in  a  personal  statement  to  The 
(  hitlook. 

Contrary  to  the  rumors  of  failure  of  the 
Commission's  investigation  in  certain  Balkan 
states,  Professor  Dutton  said  that  not  only 
had  the  work  there  been  carried  out  success- 
fully, but  that  the  commissioners  had  been 
received  most  courteously  everywhere,  even 
by  those  nations  which  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  specially  opposed  to  the  inquisi- 
torial investigation  planned  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Servia  and  Greece,  indeed,  refused  to 
give  official  recognition  to  the  Commission, 
but,  according  to  Professor  Dutton,  the 
commissioners  were  able  to  accomplish  as 
much  there  as,  if  not  more  than,  if  they  had 
been  under  the  guidance  of  a  government  offi- 
cial. "  We  were  allowed  to  go  everywhere 
and  to  question  those  we  saw  fit.  We  got 
depositions  and  statements  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men."  The  difficulty  with 
Servia  and  with  Greece,  it  appears,  was 
entirely  personal.  Servia  objected  to  the 
Russian  commissioner  because  of  criticisms 
he  had  made  of  Servia  in  the  first  war  of  the 
allies  against  Turkey,  and  Greece  objected 
to  the  English  commissioner  for  something 
he  had  written  in  adverse  comment  concern- 
ing that  country.  But  these  objections  did 
not  prevail,  and  the  commissioners  found 
great  consideration  in  both  countries. 


"THE  HALF  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  TOLD" 


While  Professor  Dutton  is  careful  to  say  that 
he  cannot  anticipate  the  Commission's  report, 
nor  would  he  give 
any  summary  of  the 
findings,  as  it  had 
been  agreed  to  keep  the  report  confidential 
until  it  was  ready  to  be  given  to  the  world, 
he  does  state  that,  "  with  all  the  stories  of 
terrible  atrocities  in  the  Balkans  that  have  been 
sent  out  by  correspondents  and  travelers,  the 
half  has  not  been  told."  When  the  report 
itself  does  come  out,  added  Professor  Dutton, 
"  the  world  will  stand  aghast  that  such  things 
could  happen  in  the  twentieth  century.  .  .  . 
The  world  will  be  amazed  that  nations  call- 
ing themselves  Christian  could,  either  through 
anger  or  greed,  commit  such  barbarities  on 
their  fellow-men." 

The  charges  made  by  the  Greeks  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  counter-charges  of 
the  Bulgarians  against  the  Greeks  have 
each,  it  seems,  substantial  basis  in  fact. 
But  Professor  Dutton  explains  that,  as  might 
be   expected,   "  It   was  found   that  many 


persons  high  in  authority  in  their  respective 
countries  knew-  very  little  of  what  the  armies 
were  actually  doing  on  the  field  of  battle." 
Certainly,  as  this  witness  affirms,  there  has 
not  been  a  war  in  two  hundred  years  in  which 
the  combatants  fought  with  such  ferocity. 
Nor  was  there  ever  an  event,  as  he  adds,  so 
unnecessary  and  so  uncalled  for  as  the  war 
in  which  those  standing  side  by  side  in  the 
struggle  to  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Europe 
began  afterwards  to  rend  each  other  and  to 
use  every  known  process  of  extermination 
and  devastation. 

These  statements  of  Professor  Dutton  will 
certainly  sharpen  the  interest  with  which  all 
will  await  the  report  of  the  International 
Commission.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  will 
represent  the  first  attempt  of  an  impartial 
international  committee  to  determine  not 
only  the  causes  of  atrocities  arising  from 
war,  but  all  the  causes  and  effects,  whether 
economic  or  social  or  moral,  of  a  great  con- 
flict. 

War  is  sometimes  necessary.  But  let  us 
hope  that  the  report  will  advance  the  cause 
of  international  peace  by  setting  forth  the 
actual  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  unnecessary  war. 
Certainly,  in  so  far  as  the  atrocities  connected 
with  the  second  Balkan  war  were  concerned, 
at  least  one  of  the  Balkan  peoples  must  now 
see  that  war  is  not  always  the  best  means  of 
settling  a  boundary  question. 


THE  RITUAL  MURDER 
CASE 


The  extraordinary  trial  which  is  now  going 
on  at  Kiev  in  Russia  is  a  strange  modern 
development  of  an 
ancient  superstition, 
fanned  to  flame  by 
race  hatred  and  ignorance.  The  case  seems 
to  have  fallen  to  pieces  so  far  as  any  serious 
attempt  at  presenting  evidence  of  a  ritual 
murder  is  concerned.  When  the  trial  is 
completed,  we  shall  hope  to  give  a  more 
extended  account. 

At  present  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
charge  of  murder  is  made  against  a  Jew 
by  the  name  of  Mendel  Beiliss.  The  body 
of  a  boy  named  Yushinsky  was  found 
in  a  cave,  and  the  evidence  of  violence 
was  clear.  It  seems  probable,  from  the 
testimony  already  given,  that  the  boy  was 
acquainted  with  members  of  a  gang  of  des- 
perate criminals,  and  that  he  was  murdered 
because  it  was  believed  he  had  given  informa- 
tion about  their  crimes.  But  all  that  was 
needed  to  set  the  local  authorities  in  action 
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against  persons  now  believed  to  be  perfectly 
innocent  was  a  revival  of  that  hateful  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  which  has  been  fostered 
by  the  Russian  Government.  Kiev  has 
been  the  hotbed  of  the  pogrom  and  race- 
rioting-.  It  seems  incredible  at  this  day  that 
any  responsible  prosecutors  could  lend  ear  to 
the  assertion  that  the  boy  was  killed  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  that  the  killing  of  Christian 
children  for  this  purpose  was  a  well-known 
Jewish  practice  ! 

This  horrible  tradition  of  ritual  murder  is 
indeed  as  old  as  it  is  false.  It  reaches  back 
to  the  third,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  second, 
century  of  our  era,  -and  belief  in  it  was  indig- 
nantly repudiated  by  many  early  Christian  writ- 
ers. It  seems  to  have  grown  in  an  insane  way 
from  the  story  of  the  Passover,  and  to  have 
taken  the  form  of  belief  that  at  Passover  nine 
Christian  blood  was  used  in  Jewish  rites. 
One  form  of  the  legend  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  that  the  Jews  of  one  large  province  or 
district  annually  decided  by  lot  which  tow  n 
in  that  district  should  be  the  scene  of  a  ritual 
murder,  and  that  it  was  then  the  duty  of  the 
Jews  in  that  town  to  carry  it  out.  Many 
lovers  of  English  ballads  will  recall  the  story 
of  "  Hugh  Lincoln,"  which  is  mentioned  also 
by  Chaucer.  The  myth  appears  in  the  medi- 
aeval literature  of  the  Continent  over  and  over 
again. 

That  in  this  supposedly  enlightened  age 
government  officials,  even  in  Russia,  can 
be  found  to  give  it  apparent  credence  for  a 
single  moment  is  the  clearest  possible  proof 
of  a  condition  of  intolerance,  superstition,  and 
ill  will. 


No  one  speaks  on  the  Philippines  with 
greater  authority  than  Bishop  Brent.  He 


THE  AWAKENING  OF 
THE  FILIPINOS 


is  a  thoroughgoing 


American,  and  he  is 
also  a  devoted  and 
disinterested  friend  of  the  Filipinos.  He 
has  their  best  interests  at  heart,  and  he  also 
has  very  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  islands.  He  is  therefore  a  disinter- 
ested expert  in  any  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  American  policy  in  the  Philippines.  In 
a  recent  speech  in  New  York  he  said  that 
the  Filipinos  had  long  been  awake.  "What 
the  Americans  have  done  is  to  get  the  Fili- 
pinos out  of  bed.  They  are  now  instructing 
them  how  to  dress  themselves," 

Only  the  Western  peoples  have  had  his- 
tories in  the  popular  sense.    Oriental  nations 


as  a  rule  have  had  only  histories  of  dynasties. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  have  lived 
obscure  and  inconsequential  lives,  and  the 
generations  have  vanished  from  memory  like 
the  grass  of  the  field. 

It  is  the  spirit,  the  truth,  and  the  personal- 
ity of  Christ,  Bishop  Brent  declared,  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  Western  world 
to  build  up  nations  and  to  develop  national 
consciousness.  This  is  what  Christianity  is 
doing  in  the  Philippines ;  and  the  Bishop 
declared  his  belief  that  the  day  will  come 
when  America  can  say  with  a  clear  con- 
science :  "  You  have  established  your  national 
life,  you  have  developed  your  national  con- 
sciousness. You  may  now  assume  entire 
charge  of  your  own  destinies."  But  he 
instantly  added  :  "  We  must  be  sober  and 
patient.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  and 
he  begged  those  theorists  who  insist  on  imme- 
diate autonomy  to  go  and  live  among  the 
Filipinos,  even  for  a  short  time.  The  Fili- 
pino has  already  separated  himself  from  the 
Fast.  The  only  association  he  prizes  is  that 
with  this  country  and  with  Europe.  u  We 
cannot  afford,  for  his  sake  any  more  than 
for  our  own,  to  turn  him  adrift  by  giving 
him  a  privilege  to-day  which  he  has  not  the 
capacity  to  use." 

Bishop  Brent  regards  the  recent  executive 
order  giving  the  Filipinos  a  majority  in  the 
Philippine  Commission  as  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment. He  does  not  think  it  a  timely 
step ;  but  he  does  think  it  legitimate,  and 
the  most  conservative  step  in  the  direction  of 
autonomy  which  the  Government  could  take. 
It  has,  he  holds,  the  advantage  of  being  an  ex- 
ecutive order,  and  so  keeping  the  whole  ques- 
tion out  of  Congress,  where  its  discussion  at 
present  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  If  the 
Filipinos  show  an  inclination  to  abuse  their 
power,  the  President  by  executive  order  may 
change  the  majority  on  the  Commission  from 
that  of  Filipinos  to  Americans.  "America," 
said  Bishop  Brent,  "  has  the  opportunity  of 
the  ages  in  the  Philippines."  It  is  a  task 
which  demands  not  only  the  greatest  states- 
manship, but  infinite  patience. 


The  close  of  the  second  week  of  the  General 
Convention  marks  a  stage  at  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discover 
the  attitude  of  the 
Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  towards  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  day.  At  the  time  of  writing  last  week  the 
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Convention  had  hardly  found  itself.  There 
was  a  deluge  of  notices  of  motion  and  a 
multitude  of  proposals  for  canonical  and 
constitutional  amendments,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  remitted  to  committees  for  consid 
eration  and  report,  and  in  the  absence  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  the  respective  houses 
there  was  no  means  of  gauging  the  mind  of 
the  Church.  So  far  as  the  House  of  Bishops 
is  concerned,  that  difficulty  is  still  existent. 
The  American  episcopate  still  clings  to 
secret  sessions  when  a  like  privilege  is  not 
exercised  by  any  other  House  of  Bishops  in 
the  world.  The  policy  of  publicity,  so 
strongly  advocated  by  Bishop  Potter  in  his 
lifetime,  and  supported  by  such  leaders  as 
Bishops  Greer,  Lawrence,  and  Brent,  was 
again  defeated  after  a  debate  prolonged  over 
two  sessions. 

The  socialist  Bishop  of  Utah  assailed  the 
Convention  as  a  convention  of  plutocrats. 
If  so,  they  are  singularly  sensitive  to  social 
and  industrial  problems,  for,  so  far,  these 
have  loomed  more  largely  than  purely  eccle- 
siastical questions.  The  many-sided  problems 
of  marriage,  including  divorce  and  eugenics, 
have  been  under  consideration,  and  they  are 
remitted  to  a  special  commission  for  ex- 
haustive inquiry  and  report.  Then,  too,  the 
Convention  has  awakened  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  religious  education  in  its 
manifold  phases.  This  has  been  exhaustively 
discussed  in  joint  open  session,  mass-meet- 
ing, and  conference,  in  its  relations  to  the 
Sunday-school,  the  college,  and  the  univer- 
sity. Leaders  have  realized  that  in  the 
absence  of  Bible  reading  and  moral  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  an  increasing  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  Church,  and 
that  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  hour  is  a 
radical  reorganization  of  Sunday-school  in- 
struction and  the  inauguration  of  a  thorough 
system  of  teacher  training. 

On  the  ecclesiastically  domestic  side  the 
outstanding  question  of  the  change  of  the 
name  of  the  Church  is  left  unsettled,  and 
it  is  determined  that  the  question  is  not  to  be 
acted  upon  at  this  Convention.  The  fine 
spirit  of  Dr.  Manning  was  shown  in  his 
proposal  that  no  radical  change  should  be 
made  in  the  Prayer  Book  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Convention,  a  proposal 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
change  in  the  title  of  the  Church.  This  pro- 
posal called  forth  an  interesting  but  rather 
futile  debate,  significant  chiefly  because  it 
showed  the  fine  temper  of  the  Convention 


and  its  determination  that  no  differences  of 
opinion  shall  arrest  the  growth  and  harmony 
of  the  Church.  It  was  finally  adopted  by  a 
non-party  vote. 

One  thing  is  markedly  evident  in  this  Con- 
vention, and  that  is,  a  new  sense  of  the  vital 
importance  of  missions  to  the  life  of  the 
Church.  They  are  no  longer  apologetic.  The 
joint  sessions  held  in  the  cathedral  in  the 
interests  of  missionary  work,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Women's  United  Offering  of  more 
than  $300,000,  and  the  great  mass-meeting 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  all  testify  to  a  quickened 
apprehension  of  the  imperial  mission  of  the 
Gospel.  In  her  devotion  to  the  evange- 
lization of  the  world  the  Church  will  find  the 
wisdom  and  strength  so  sorely  needed  to 
grapple  with  her  problem  at  home. 


The  will  of  the  late  Benjamin  Altman  is 
among  the  notable  documents  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Altmari  had  two  enthu- 

THE  wil!MAN    siasms-his  dry-goods  ;busi- •» 

ness:  and  his  collection  of 
objects  of  art.  These  interests  are  reflected 
in  his  will.  Mr.  Altman  was  unmarried. 
After  providing  for  his.  nephews  and  nieces 
he  bestowed  a  number .  of  large  legacies 
upon  charitable  and  educational  institutions, 
including,  we  are'  glad  to  say,  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Design;  the  income  from  -"rhich  will  be  used 
for  prizes  ;to  encourage  artists.  Mr.-  Altman 
then  recognized  the  aid  given  to;him  in  his 
business  from  certain  particular  faithful 
employees,  and  rewarded  them  with  gifts 
of  stock  in  the  business.  He  next  named 
many  legacies  for  different  sets  of  employees 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  business 
for  twenty,  eighteen,  and  fifteen  years  respect- 
ively. Next  he  provided  for  compensation 
to  every  one  not  included  in  the  above  classes 
who  had  been  for  some,  time  connected  with 
the  business.  Finally — and  this  is  the  chief 
.matter  of  interest — Mr.  Altman  gave  to  the 
Altman  Foundation,  a  charitable  corporation 
founded  by  him  and  recently  incorporated  by 
legislative  act,  his  capital  stock  (valued,  it  is 
said,  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  million 
dollars)  in  the  corporation  of  B.  Altman  & 
Company. 

The  duties  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of 
the  Altman  Foundation  are  in  part  described 
as  follows : 

They  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  some 
general  and  effective  system  of  profit-sharing 
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by  which  the  employees  of  any  corporation  a 
considerable  amount  of  whose  stock  is  held  by 
this  corporation  may  receive  a  benefit  from  the 
profits  of  the  business  of  such  other  corporation 
or  an  interest  in  its  stock,  and  to  give  and  dis- 
pose of  such  stock  or  portions  thereof  in  carry- 
ing out  the  same  on  such  terms  as  such  trustees 
shall  approve. 

Only  one  of  the  five  trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation is  to  be  an  officer  of  B.  Altman  & 
Co.,  so  that  the  independence  of  the 
Foundation  from  the  corporation  may  be 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Altman  urges  upon  the  trustees  that 
they  continue  the  "  style,  manner,  and 
system  "  under  which  he  has  conducted 
his  business,  and  that  they  use  the  prop- 
erty and  funds  "  in  perpetuating,  in  so 
far  as  is  necessary  and  proper,  the  good 
name,  usefulness,  and  commercial  success  of 
the  said  corporation."  In  addition  to  the 
M  liberal  salaries  "  provided  for,  the  system 
of  profit-sharing  will  give  to  the  employees 
"  considerable  interests  "  in  the  business. 
Funds  are  to  be  used  "  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  employees,"  and  from  time  to  time 
such  profits  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  trus- 
tees may  not  be  required  for  these  purposes 
may  be  appropriated  and  disposed  of  "  for 
the  benefit  of  such  charitable  and  educational 
interests  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  said 
directors  shall  approve."  Mr.  Altman  did 
not  even  name  the  institutions  to  be  benefited. 
He  leaves  his  trustees  untrammeled  in  their 
choice,  so  that  they  may  do  good  in  the  way 
which  seems  wise  to  them  and  for  the  largest 
good. 

Such  confidence  in  the  trustees,  together 
with  such  directions  for  the  continuance  of  his 
business  in  a  manner  at  once  effective  for  it 
and  humane  both  towards  the  employees  and 
the  charities  of  New  York  City,  forms,  we 
believe,  an  example  to  others  who  also  would 
have  their  works  follow  them.  That  should 
not  be  enough.  As  in  Mr.  Altman's  case, 
their  works  should  not  merely  continue,  but 
continue  in  the  way  mapped  out  by  the  one 
who  started  and  fostered  them. 


The  second  feature  of  the  Altman  will  was 
the  provision  for   the  collection  of  works 

of  art — the  tapes- 

THE  ENRICHED  .  r 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM     ,!eS'  *UgS'  P0rCe" 

lains,  enamels,  an- 
tique furniture,  statuary,  and  paintings.  No 
item  of  the  thousand  objects  in  this  collection 


represents  anything  less  than  the  best  of  its 
kind.  The  collection  is  therefore  practically 
unique  ;  it  represents  an  exquisite  entirety, 
and  should  be  kept  together. 

A  comparison  with  the  famous  Morgan 
collection  comes  naturally  to  mind.  While 
the  objects  of  the  Morgan  collection  are 
much  more  numerous,  more  varied,  and 
represent  a  far  larger  investment,  the  com- 
parison shows  a  case  of  quality  against 
quantity. 

The  value  qf  the  Altman  collection  is  rated 
at  from  ten  tP  fifteen  million  dollars.  Housed 
by  itself,  the  collection  would  take  rank  with 
the  Wallace  collection  in  London.  Indeed, 
the  preservation  of  the  Altman  collection  as 
a  whole  was  in  the  testator's  mind.  He 
gave  the  whole  collection  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  but  he 
also  provided  that  in  the  event  of  its  refusal 
a  corporation  to  be  called  the  "  Altman  Art 
Museum  "  should  be  formed  to  hold  and 
exhibit  the  collection  *■  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  all  the  people  of  the  greater  city  of  New 
York  and  their  art  education,"  either  at  the 
Altman  residence,  which  would  make  a  charm- 
ing small  museum,  or  at  some  other  site,  for 
which  a  rich  endowment  was  assigned.  Still, 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  his  objects  of  art 
together,  Mr.  Altman  imposed  upon  the 
Museum  the  restriction  that  they  should 
be  displayed  in  rooms  dedicated  to  them 
alone,  and  that  in  especial  the  pictures 
should  be  "  hung  on  the  line — that  is, 
in  a  single  line  and  not  one  above  the 
other  " — a  condition  easier  to  fulfill  because 
there  are  relatively  few  paintings.  How  could 
there  be  many,  all  being  of  superlative  qual- 
ity ?  With  this  in  view,  the  value  of  the 
Altman  gift  to  the  Museum  is  enhanced  : 
first,  because  in  the  entire  collection  no  object 
awakens  suspicion  as  to  its  authenticity  ;  sec- 
ondly, because  Mr.  Altman  had  a  rare  instinct 
for  quality,  and  therefore  gathered  only 
the  world's  best;  and,  finally,  because  the 
Museum  could  never  have  purchased  such 
a  wonderful  collection  out  of  its  own 
funds. 

With  this  latest  gift  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  does  indeed  rank  with  the 
world's  great  galleries.  The  use  of  the 
Museum  not  only  by  New  Yorkers  but  by 
constantly  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  to 
the  metropolis  makes  the  gift  really  one  to 
all  the  American  people.  It  should  play  a 
distinct  part  in  the  growth  of  art  education 
in  this  country.     By  such  a  gift  Benjamin 
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Altman  has  left  an  enduring  monument  to 
himself.  In  it,  together  with  the  Altman 
Foundation,  we  have  the  demonstration  of  a 
new  broad  and  beautiful  disposition  of  a 
great  estate. 

Mr.  Riis's  article  in  this  number  on  the  Boy 
Scouts  is  one  which  we  think  will  serve  to 
explain     perhaps  in 


BOY  SCOUTS  AND 
THEIR  PERIODICALS 


part  at  least  why  the 
Scout  movement  has 
proved  of  interest  to  all  kinds  of  people.  It 
is  because  of  this  universal  interest  in  Boy 
Scouts  that  there  is  something  appropriate  in 
the  sanction  which  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  given  to  the  movement.  The 
two  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States  are 
honorary  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  honorary  President.  It  was 
a  perfectly  natural  thing,  therefore,  for 
President  Wilson  to  send  to  the  nine  million 
school- boys  of  the  United  States  on  their 
return  to  school  this  fall  his  greetings  through 
the  magazine  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

This  magazine,  "  Boys'  Life,"  is  the  sort 
of  periodical  that  would  be  likely  to  interest 
boys  anyway,  but  it  is  specifically  and  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  useful  to  those  boys 
who  are  members  of  a  Scout  troop.  The 
copy  that  we  happen  to  have  before  us  is 
the  one  for  last  month,  which  contains  a  Boy 
Scout  story,  a  football  story,  counsel  to 
Scouts  at  school.  President  Wilson's  greet- 
ings, advice  as  to  what  should  be  done 
when  there  is  a  fire  and  what  should  be  done 
to  prevent  a  fire  from  occurring,  another 
short  story,  an  installment  of  a  continued 
story,  a  short  tale  which  is  to  be  told  in  mov- 
ing pictures  (of  which  more  below),  the 
account  of  what  the  Boy  Scouts  did  at 
Gettysburg,  a  brief  article  on  a  natural  his- 
tory subject,  items  of  information,  including 
things  that  a  boy  should  know  how  to  do,  and 
reports  of  various  kinds  as  to  what  Scouts 
and  other  boys  are  doing  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  moving-picture  story  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made  is  one  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  exhibition  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  declared  to  be  the  longest  film  of  a  single 
subject  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
I  nited  States.  It  shows  in  narrative  form 
the  various  activities  and  aspects  of  the 
Scouts  as  described  in  the  Scouts'  hand- 
book.   This  film  is  to  be  shown  in  various 


parts  of  the  country  under  Scouts'  auspices 
and  will  afford  the  local  Scout  organizations 
a  chance  for  raising  money  as  well  as  for 
informing  people  in  an  interesting  way  about 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  what  they  do. 

"  Boys'  Life  "  is  not  the  only  periodical 
published  by  the  Boy  Scouts.  There  is  a 
semi-monthly  periodical  called  "  Scouting." 
As  "  Boys'  Life  "  is  intended  for  the  Scouts 
themselves,  "  Scouting  "  is  intended  for  Scout 
masters  and  Scout  officials  and  other  adults 
interested  in  Boy  Scouts  and  in  the  training 
of  boys.  According  to  a  plan  just  adopted, 
this  semi-monthly  bulletin  goes  to  each  Scout 
master  in  return  for  the  money  sent  in  by 
the  local  councils  in  a  certain  fixed  and  speci- 
fied proportion  of  the  membership  fees.  The 
arrangement  for  such  membership  fees  and 
for  the  payment  of  a  proportion  of  them  to 
headquarters  was  put  into  effect  on  Octo- 
ber L  It  is  one  which  gives  a  new  coherence 
to  the  whole  movement,  though  it  by  no 
means  relieves  the  National  officials  from  the 
necessity  of  raising  money  for  the  National 
movement  by  voluntary  contributions. 

A  generation  ago  such  a  movement  as  this 
Scout  movement  would  have  seemed  impos- 
sible. To-day,  however,  each  community  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  family  of  families 
and  men  are  finding  out  that  taking  an  in- 
terest in  all  the  boys  in  the  community  does 
not  detract  from,  but  rather  adds  to,  the 
acquaintance  and  sympathy  which  each  may 
have  with  the  bovs  of  his  own  famifv. 


/ 


SARAH  PORTER 


At  Farmington,  Connecticut,  last  week,  over 
seven  hundred  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter's  former 
pupils  gathered  at  the 
school  which  she  founded, 
to  honor  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  her 
birth.  The  influence  of  this  teacher  has 
permeated  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  distance  was  too  remote  for  those 
who  felt  that  influence  to  return  to  the  New 
England  town  to  participate  in  this  reunion. 

Miss  Porter  passed  her  life  quietly  in  the 
village  in  which  she  was  born,  shunning 
notoriety  of  any  sort.  A  daughter  of  Noah 
Porter  and  a  sister  of  President  Porter,  of 
Yale,  inheriting  the  best  New  England  tradi- 
tions, and  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  learn- 
ing, she  combined  scholarship  with  culture. 

But  her  influence  was  found  not  in  these 
things  as  much  as  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  may  be  called  her  intense  spirituality. 
Sarah  Porter  walked  with   God  in  living: 
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sympathy  and  helpfulness  to  those  about 
her.  As  she  was  wont  to  say,  hers  was 
"  a  service  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all 
our  love."  Thus  she  inspired  her  pupils, 
and  through  them  her  influence  is  being 
passed  on  to  future  generations.  This  is  what 
education  should  ultimately  mean — an  atti- 
tude, an  influence,  the  building  of  character. 
Miss  Porter  might  have  conducted  a  school 
for  girls  simply  because  hers  was  a  great 
intellect.  But  she  was  aiming  at  something 
else. 

To  her  each  girl  was  an  individual  soul 
intrusted  to  her  care  to  be  influenced.  Miss 
Porter  created  character  by  appealing  directly 
to  the  best  in  the  individual  girl  before  her. 
That  girl,  seeing  her  teacher's  faith  in  her 
and  ideals  for  her.  tried  to  realize  them, 
and  often  did  so.  This  training  of  the  in- 
dividual spirit  is  an  even  greater  necessity 
in  this  age  than  in  Sarah  Porter's.  It  de- 
mands something  more  than  the  resources  of 
mind  and  heart.  It  can  be  done  ideally  only 
by  those  who.  like  Sarah  Porter,  also  put  soul 
into  their  work. 


be  numbered  or  measured  than  the  waves  of 

the  sea. 

This,  of  course,  was  not  Dr.  Fitz's  only 
service.  He  has  been  called  the  foremost 
physician  of  his  time  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  termed  by  the  President  of  the 
Surgical  Division  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  "  that  incomparable  clinician." 
For  many  years  he  was  Professor  of  Pa- 
thology at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
thereafter  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic. 
During  all  those  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  When 
he  died,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  he  was  Professor  Emeritus  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  interesting,  that 
Dr.  Fitz,  who  was  naturally  of  a  conservative 
temperament,  should  have  brought  about  by 
his  discovery  one  of  the  most  radical  changes 
in  therapeutics,  and  that,  although  he  was  not 
a  surgeon,  but  a  student  and  practitioner  of 
medicine,  his  most  important  contribution 
was  not  to  medicine  but  to  surgery. 


Outside  of  the  medical  profession  probably 
not  many  are   familiar   with   the    name  of 

REGINALD   HEBER   FITZ  **eb« 

r  its.  \  et  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  in  this  country — except 
perhaps  those  who  live  in  the  most  sparsely 
settled  and  isolated  regions — who  either  has 
not  himself  experienced  or  does  not  know 
some  one  in  his  own  family  or  among  his 
intimate  circle  of  friends  who  has  expe- 
rienced the  benefit  which  Dr.  Fitz  has  con- 
ferred upon  humanity. 

It  was  Dr.  Fitz  whose  powers  of  observa- 
tion, prolonged  study,  analysis,  and  reasoning 
discovered,  among  a  number  of  apparently 
unrelated  symptoms,  a  common  cause  which 
he  named  appendicitis.  Before  his  discovery 
these  various  symptoms  and  their  accom- 
panying lesions  were  treated  medically.  What 
Dr.  Fitz  did — if  we  may  use  somewhat 
inaccurate  lay  terms-  -was  to  find  out  that 
what  seemed  to  be  a  number  of  baffling  dis- 
eases that  would  often  not  yield  to  medical 
treatment  were  all  different  guises  of  one 
disease  that  would  yield  to  surgical  treat- 
ment. Nowadays  the  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis is  not  regarded  as  serious  if  it  is  under- 
taken in  time.  The  number  of  lives  that 
have  been  saved  because  of  this  discovery 
and  the  host  of  fears  banished  can  no  more 


TEN   YEARS  OF 
\ V I  \  I  ION 


Most  people  can  remember  when  the  act  of 
flying  was  considered  the  height  of  the  im- 
possible, when  to  say, 
"  Why,  I  could  no  more 
do  that  than  fly,"  was  the 
commonest  expression  of  utter  incapacity. 
There  are  yet  human  beings  inhabiting  in- 
accessible and  uncivilized  portions  of  the 
globe  who  are  not  aware  that  man  has  defied 
the  law  of  gravitation  and  outdone  the  birds 
in  their  own  element,  but  the  rest  of  us  have 
had  to  fall  back  upon  perpetual  motion  as  a 
good  working  illustration  of  mechanical  im- 
possibility. To-day  any  one  qf  average 
intelligence  and  courage  can  learn  to  fly,  and 
the  to-morrow  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
perfection  of  the  passenger-carrying  aero- 
plane will  enable  any  one  to  venture  into  the 
air  with  as  much  assurance  as  men  now  go 
forth  upon  the  face  of  the  ocean. 

The  elapse  of  a  decade  since  Wilbur 
Wright  made  the  first  flight  in  a  heavier- 
than-air  power-driven  flying-machine  finds 
the  science  of  aviation  still  progressing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  At  the  Wright  Memorial 
Aviation  Meet  held  on  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  in  com- 
memoration of  that  flight  of  852  feet  by 
Wilbur  Wright -at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  December  17,  1903,  five  aviators 
flew  around  Manhattan  Island,  a  distance  of 
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sixty  miles,  half  of  the  way  in  the  teeth  of  a 
forty-three-mile-an-hour  gale — a  feat  that  they 
all  agreed  would  have  been  considered  im- 
possible only  a  year  ago. 

A  world's  record  in  aviation  that  stands  a 
week  is  doing  well.  According  to  cable  des- 
patches, on  September  24  Roland  G.  Garros 
established  a  world's  distance  record  for 
continuous  flight  by  skimming  across  the 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  588  miles,  in 
seven  hours  and  forty- five  minutes.  Six 
days  later  the  record  for  speed  fell  before 
Maurice  Prevost.  who  hurtled  through  space 
to  the  extent  of  124.2S  miles  in  59  minutes 
43§  seconds — a  rate  of  more  than  two  miles 
a  minute.  The  French  airman  Pereyon,  on 
March  12  last,  soared  up  to  a  height  of 
19.650  feet,  or  as  high  as  the  summit  of  a 
very  considerable  mountain.  Before  the 
fliers  for  altitude  attempt  to  surpass  this 
mark  let  them  stop  and  consider  the  fate  of 
the  first  of  their  kind,  Icarus  ! 

More  significant  of  the  utilitarian  possibili- 
ties of  the  aeroplane  than  these  height  and 
speed  records  was  the  feat  of  the  German 
aviator,  Arthur  Taller,  who  on  January  3 
of  this  year  flew  sixtyrsix  minutes  with  five 
passengers. 

For  several  years  the  Trench  have  led  the 
world  in  aviation,  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  America  regaining  her  lost  laurels  until  the 
airman's  skill  is  encouraged  to  as  great  an 
extent  by  the  Government  and  the  general 
public  here  as  it  is  in  France.  It  is  a  satis- 
faction to  remember,  however,  that  America 
gave  the  world  the  Wright  brothers,  two  men 
whose  names  will  be  remembered  long  after 
the  names  of  the  "  circus  "  performers  who 
are  breaking  records  every  day  have  been 
forgotten. 


One  reason  why  the  German  Government 

is  reluctant  to  take  part  in  the  Pan-Pacific 

Exhibition  may  be  found  in 
the  leipsic    th     fact    that   Qur  Govern. 

EXHIBITION  .  ,  .  j 

ment  has  not  participated  m 
exhibitions  in  Germany,  and,  in  especial,  has 
not  indicated  that  it  would  accept  the  German 
Government's  invitation  to  take  part  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Book  Industry 
and  Graphic  Arts  to  be  held  at  Leipsic  next 
year.  This  particular  exhibition  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  has  the 
financial  backing  of  the  Government  of  that 
kingdom  and  of  the  city  of  Leipsic,  the  most 
important  commercial  city  in  the  kingdom. 


and  for  ages  the  home  of  great  fairs.  The 
aim  of  the  forthcoming  fair  is  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  graphic  arts  on  general  edu- 
cation, and  to  bring  about  a  friendly  interna- 
tional competition  in  the  book  industry  and 
in  those  arts.  'The  plan  of  the  exhibition 
provides  for  the  following  groups  : 

1.  Free  Graphic  Arts. 

2.  Applied  Graphic  Arts. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  Industries  of  the  Book 
Trade. 

4.  Paper  Manufacture. 

5.  The  Working-up  of  Paper. 

6.  Manufacture  of  Colors. 

7.  Photography. 

S.  Technics  of  Reproduction. 

9.  Letter-cutting,  Type-founding  and  allied 
trades,  Stereotypy  and  Llectrotypy. 

10.  Printing  Process. 

11.  Bookbinding. 

12.  Publishing,  Retail  and  Commission  Book- 
trading. 

13.  Xewspaperdom  and  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, Methods  of  Advertising  and  Canvassing. 

14.  Library  Business,  Bibliography,  Biblioph- 
ilism,  and  Collections. 

15.  Machinery,  Apparatus,  Materials,  and  Im- 
plements for  the  Entire  Printing  Industry. 

16.  Measures  for  the  Protection  and  Benefit 
of  the  Workpeople. 

These  groups,  to  be  further  subdivided 
into  many  classes,  will  be  explained  in  such 
a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  uninstructed  to  an 
interest  in  the  development  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  book  industry  by  explana- 
tions suited  to  the  general  intelligence.  'To 
this  £nd  there  will  be  workshops  in  going 
order,  models  and  apparatus,  and  cinemato- 
graph performances. 

Numerous  congresses  and  meetings  of 
learned  societies  connected  with  the  book 
industry,  of  librarians  and  bibliophiles,  of 
collectors  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
authors,  journalists,  stenographers,  and  pho- 
tographers, will  form  part  of  the  exhibition. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  for  there  is  hardly  any 
field  of  intellectual  activity  not  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  graphic  arts  and  industries. 

As  this  exhibition  will  reflect  credit  on 
Saxony  in  particular  and  on  Germany  in 
general,  the  German  Government  offered 
to  invite  the  attention  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  enterprise  so  as  to  introduce  a 
proper  international  participation.  There 
has  been  a  generous  response.  The  French 
Government  has  appropriated  5100.000  for 
its  necessary  Government  building  :  Switzer- 
land. 510,000  for  its  building:  and  even 
Turkey,  despite  two  Balkan  wars,  has  made  an 
appropriation.  England.  Austria.  Holland, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain.  Portugal,  Egypt,  Japan, 
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( Ihina,  and  Brazil  have  also  replied  favorably. 
Why  should  we  be  unrepresented  ?  I  >oes  our 
State  Department  realize  that  this  exhibition 
will  doubtless  be  the  most  important  and  com- 
plete assembling  of  the  graphic  processes  and 
work  yet  held  ?  Does  Congress  realize  this  ? 
Certainly  the  prestige  of  American  printing 
should  have  a  chance  to  assert  itself  at  Leipsic. 


THE   LOSS   OF  THE 
ZEPPELIN  1-2 


The  most  frightful  tragedy  in  the  history  of 
aviation  took  place  on  Friday  of  last  week 
when  the  new  German 
naval  air-ship  the  Zeppe- 
lin L-2  on  its  trial  trip 
exploded  in  some  unexplained  way  while  it 
was  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  suburbs 
of  Berlin.  Twenty-seven  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  perished  instantly,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  met  an  agonizing  death  on  the  ground. 
Among  the  victims  were  several  members  of 
the  German  Admiralty  Board  who  were  taking 
part  in  the  test  before  the  final  acceptance  of 
the  air-ship  for  the  navy.  This  terrible  disas- 
ter, following  the  destruction  of  Zeppelin  L-2 
in  a  storm  last  March,  is  a  serious  blow  to 
Germany's  belief  in  the  dirigible  as  an  almost 
secure  instrument  of  war.  The  Emperor 
could  only  say,  when  he  heard  of  the  calam- 
ity, '"It  is  God's  will.  Germany  must  be 
strong  and  bear  it  courageously."  There 
have  been  many  wrecks  of  this  form  of  air- 
ship, the  first  of  which  was  built  in  1901 ; 
but  until  last  March  there  had  been  no 
loss  of  life.  The  whole  world  will  extend 
its  sympathy  to  Germany  and  to  those 
upon  whom  this  appalling  loss  of  life 
falls  most  nearly.  With  characteristic  cour- 
age and  steadfastness,  one  of  the  leading 
German  newspapers  declares  that  "  the  loss 
of  L-2  must  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
shatter  our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Zeppelin  ships  to  lead  us  to  victory." 


NICHOLAS  II 
LAND 


Those  days  when  the  earth  could  be  likened 
to  a  grab-bag  lying  open  to  the  hand  of  the 
bravest  adventurer  have  long 
since  passed.  Even  the  allur- 
ing blank  spaces  planted  in 
the  midst  of  lands  whose  borders  are  fully 
known  have  almost  vanished  from  the  pages 
of  our  geographies.  The  great  prizes  of 
discovery  have  gone ;  what  still  remains 
belongs  rather  to  science  than  to  old-fash- 
ioned romance. 

The  news  that  a  new  land  has  been  dis- 


covered north  of  Siberia,  therefore,  is  an 
item  of  more  than  momentary  interest.  It  is 
a  Russian  naval  commander  to  whom  the 
world  owes  this  addition  to  its  stock  of  ter- 
restrial knowledge. 

"  According  to  a  despatch  from  St.  Michael, 
Alaska,"  says  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  "  where 
Commander  Wilkitsky  with  the  flagship 
Taimyr  and  her  consort  the  Waygatch  put 
in  on  October  9,  the  new  land  was  sighted 
in  latitude  81°  north  and  longitude  104° 
east  (date  not  given).  No  exploration  seems 
to  have  been  made,  but  Commander  Wil- 
kitsky went  ashore,  raised  the  Russian  flag, 
and  named  the  territory  Nicholas  II  Land. 
Tracks  of  reindeer  were  found,  and  bears, 
walrus,  and  many  birds  were  seen.  The 
vegetation  was  meager.  A  cruise  was  made 
northwesterly  to  81°  north,  96°  east,  where 
pack  ice  prevented  progress.  The  shore 
line  was  then  followed  southeasterly  to  79° 
north  and  104°  east,  where  the  coast  turned 
northeasterly.  That  is  the  extent  of  our 
information  about  Nicholas  II  Land." 

As  the  "  Sun  "  points  out,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  this  land  is  of  any  considerable  extent, 
for  Nansen,  during  the  years  1895  and  1896, 
in  his  attempt  to  drift  with  the  ice-pack  across 
the  Pole,  passed  just  north  of  this  region  with- 
out finding  a  trace  of  that  land  which  the  Rus- 
sian naval  officer  has  now  named  for  his  Czar. 


An  important  discovery  has  been  made  in 
New  Mexico  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
American    Museum  of 

THREE  MILLION       x.  .       ,      ,T .  XT 
YEARS  OLD  Hl*  NeW 

\  ork  City.  I  his  discov- 
ery is  that  of  the  complete  skeleton  of  a 
mammal.  President  Osborn,  of  the  Museum, 
says  of  it,  "  The  mastodon  is  like  a  thing  of 
yesterday  compared  with  it."  The  mammal 
in  question  is  the  ectoconus.  It  lived  about 
three  million  years  ago  !  In  fact,  according 
to  Dr.  Osborn,  it  is  thousands  of  years  older 
than  any  other  mammal  skeleton  discovered 
up  to  the  present.  This  skeleton  will  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  Museum's  most  treas- 
ured possessions.  The  skeleton  was  discov- 
ered, so  we  learn  from  President  Osborn,  in 
a  stratum  not  far  away  from  that  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  dinosaur  of  the  reptilian 
period  were  found.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  ectoconus  followed  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  reptilian  period.  It  thus  rounds  out  a 
very  little  known  period  in  the  world's  history. 
Judging  by  its  skeleton,  the  ectoconus  some- 
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what  resembles  the  wolf  in  size  and  contour ; 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, and  is  of  a  type  no  longer  existing.  The 
skeleton  was  discovered  about  two  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  this  was 
also  interesting,  for  remains  of  the  next  ex- 
isting mammals  have  in  the  past  been  found 
at  about  twelve  hundred  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  latest  previous  discovery  was  made 
in  an  arid  region.  Scientists  believe,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  ectoconus  lived  the  region 
was  traversed  by  a  stream  in  size  and  shape 
somewhat  like  the  Orinoco. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  item  in 
the  season's  record  for  the  experts.  In 
western  Nebraska,  where  an  American  Mu- 
seum party  has  been  at  work,  the  bottom 
of  an  old  stream  was  exposed  through  the 
use  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  here  skeletons 
were  discovered  of  the  moropus — -an  animal 
larger  than  the  rhino — and  also  specimens  of 
the  pygmy  rhino  ;  they  existed  in  a  period 
half-way  between  that  of  the  mastodon  and 
the  ectoconus.  By  such  discoveries  as  the 
above  we  are  being  made  vividly  acquainted 
with  the  very  remote  ages. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO 
DO  ABOUT  IT? 

With  the  removal  of  William  Sulzer  from 
his  office  as  Governor  of  New  York  the 
powers  that  rule  through  Tammany  Hall 
have  attained  their  object.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Sulzer  was  not  only  morally  culpable  in 
some  of  the  things  that  he  did  but  also 
extremely  unwise  made  the  attainment  of 
that  object  comparatively  easy.  The  fact 
that  at  the  crucial  moment  Mr.  Sulzer's 
courage  failed  him  made  the  attainment  of 
that  object  still  easier.  The  fact  that  the 
offenses  which  Mr.  Sulzer  committed  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  supply  not  merely  to  his 
political  opponents,  but  even  to  supposedly 
impartial  judges,  reasonable  ground  for  voting 
for  his  removal  made  the  attainment  of  that 
object  possible  without  the  straining  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  a  locomotive 
that  a  man  thrown  on  its  tracks  is  run 
over ;  but  the  person  who  throws  him  onto 
the  tracks  may  be  held  accountable,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  the  man  who  is  run  over 
has  by  his  carelessness  or  other  fault  placed 
himself  where  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his 
assailant.  Respect  for  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 


view  that  it  would  never  have  been  called 
into  being,  and  therefore  never  would  have 
removed  Mr.  Sulzer,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
acts  of  his  in  the  public  interest  which  offended 
the  powers  that  rule  through  Tammany. 

If  Mr.  Sulzer  had  been  a  complaisant 
servant  of  Tammany  Hall,  he  would  never 
have  been  impeached. 

It  was  because,  for  some  reason,  William 
Sulzer  declined  to  do  Tammany's  bidding, 
advocated  measures  which  Tammany  op- 
posed, refused  to  appoint  men  whom  Tam- 
many wished  to  place  in  power,  that  Tam- 
many, which  controls  the  Assembly,  put  into 
motion  the  impeachment  proceedings. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that 
Tammany's  power  in  the  Senate  of  New 
York  is  undeniable.  It  is  this  Senate  which 
tried  Senator  Stilwell,  a  Tammany  Senator, 
and  acquitted  him — a  Senator  since  con- 
victed by  a  jury  in  a  court  of  law  and  sent  to 
prison  for  the  same  offense  which  the  Senate 
did  not  think  serious  enough  to  warrant  his 
removal  from  that  body.  This  is  the  Senate 
which  constitutes  the  preponderant  element 
in  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  which 
has  convicted  Governor  Sulzer.  Senator 
Stilwell  was  a  good  Tammany  man.  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer  was  a  Tammany  man  who 
refused  to  be  "  good."  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  if  the  people  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  conclude  that  the  verdict  of  the  Court 
of  Impeachment  was  just,  it  will  be  largely 
because  votes  for  that  verdict  were  cast  by 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  have  no  more 
reason  for  confidence  in  the  character  of  the 
present  Senate  of  the  State  than  they  have 
in  the  character  of  the  Assembly.  Both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  are  Democratic  : 
and  in  each  branch  the  majority  is  under  the 
control  of  representatives  of  Tammany. 

In  bringing  about  the  removal  of  William 
Sulzer  from  the  Governorship,  Tammany 
Hall  has  flung  down  a  challenge  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Tweed  has  Tammany 
displayed  such  confidence  in  its  own  po  wer. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Tweed  have  Tam- 
many Hall  and  its  allies  among  its  alleged 
opponents  appeared  to  believe  so  serenely 
that  the  people  were  indifferent  or  blind. 

For  a  year  and  more  this  self-confidence 
on  the  part  of  Tammany  has  been  obvious 
to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.    In  the  Balti- 
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more  Convention  last  July,  when  the  progress- 
ive wing  of  the  1  )emocratic  party  was  bringing 
about  the  nomination  of  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  and  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  winning 
what  seemed  to  the  country  a  great  moral 
victory,  the  New  York  delegates  were  a  com- 
pact body  skillfully  and  openly  led  by  the 
Tammany  chieftain  ;  and  it  was  clear  to  the 
unbiased  observer  that  at  the  end  of  that 
Convention  the  Tammany  element,  both  within 
the  State  and  in  its  relation  to  similar  ma- 
chines in  other  States,  was  stronger  than 
ever.  Again  Tammany  showed  its  self-con- 
fidence in  the  State  convention.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Sulzer  was  one  of  the  most  astute 
achievements  of  Tammany's  astute  chieftain. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  of  that  fact  at  the 
time — though  we  had  none — it  has  been 
proved  by  the  events  of  the  year.  Now 
Tammany  Hall  is  again  showing  its  self- 
confidence  by  its  conduct  in  the  municipal 
campaign  in  New  York.  The  issue  which  it 
had  most  reason  to  regard  as  dangerous 
it  has  eliminated  by  persuading  Mr.  Whitman, 
the  Republican  District  Attorney,  to  become 
the  Tammany  candidate  for  re-election.  For 
Mayor  it  has  not  nominated  men  with  repu- 
tations for  reform,  as  it  did  when  it  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  and  Mr. 
William  Jay  Gaynor ;  it  has  nominated  a 
man  against  whom  disloyalty  to 'Tammany  has 
never  been  charged  even  when  he  was  on  the 
bench,  a  man  whose  intimacy  with  those 
high  in  the  counsels  of  Tammany  is  a  matter 
of  no  concealment,  a  man  whose  relations 
with  one  of  the  insurance  companies  before 
the  insurance  investigation  gave  him  ample 
opportunity  of  knowing  at  first  hand  con- 
cerning that  connection  between  politics  and 
business  which  is  the  bane  of  good  business 
and  the  despair  of  clean  politics.  For  the 
other  officers  in  the  municipal  government 
Tammany  Hall  has  nominated  men  who  can 
be  trusted — by  Tammany. 

Could  there  be  any  clearer  evidence  that 
Tammany  Hall  believes  that  its  position  is 
impregnable  ?  Could  there  be  any  clearer 
evidence  that  Tammany  Hall  expects  to  have 
the  people  retain  it  in  power  ? 

Is  this  because  the  record  of  Tammany 
has  recently  been  better  than  usual  ?  On 
the  contrary,  ever  since  the  election  of  John 
A.  Dix  by  the  grace  of  Tammany  Hall, 
Tammany  methods  of  government  have 
been  practiced  with,  if  possible,  more  than 
usual  effrontery.  Indeed,  one  of  the  offenses 
for  which  William  Sulzer  incurred  the  en- 


mity of  Tammany  has  been  his  investi- 
gations into  the  corrupt  workings  of  the 
Highway  Department.  When  a  contractor 
engaged  in  work  for  the  city  pays  a  'Tam- 
many man  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  advice, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  the 
city  would  be  stirred  ;  but  they  are  not,  be- 
cause they  expect  nothing  else  than  that  sort 
of  thing  from  Tammany  Hall. 

Is  Tammany  Hall,  then,  a  sinner  above  all 
other  political  organizations  ?  Certainly  not 
a  different  kind  of  sinner,  but  perhaps,  of  all, 
the  ablest.  The  sort  of  thing  that  the  Tam- 
many organization  does  is  in  no  respect 
different  in  kind  from  the  sort  of  thing  that 
the  Republican  organization  does.  One  of 
the  strongest  assets  of  the  Tammany 
organization  has  proved  time  and  again  to  be 
the  Republican  machine. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

That  was  Tweed's  question.  It  is  a  good 
question  for  these  times.  Tammany  con- 
trols the  Legislature.  'Tammany  has  just 
proved  that  it  controls  the  Governorship. 
How  far  Tammany  controls  the  judges  and 
the  juries  in  the  courts  of  the  city  and  the 
State  we  do  not  know  ;  it  would  probably 
require  an  uncomfortable  process  for  any  one 
to  find  out.  Perhaps  some  have  already 
found  it  out  to  their  discomfiture. 

How  long  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  continue  ? 

It  all  depends  upon  the  voters  in  the  city 
and  the  State. 

'Tammany  expects  them  to  continue  it  for 
some  time  longer.  It  expects  them  to  put 
Tammany  Hall  in  control  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

It  expects  them  to  keep  Tammany  Hall  in 
control  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  of 
the  State,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly  by 
returning  a  sufficient  number  of  its  Republi- 
can allies  to  make  a  working  agreement  pos- 
sible. 

Heretofore  the  voters  of  New  York  have 
had  to  choose,  as  a  rule,  between  two  ma- 
chines, one  of  which  sometimes  dared  to  be 
too  bad,  the  other  of  which  not  often  dared  to 
be  as  bad  as  it  wished  to  be.  This  year  the 
voter  is  no  longer  confined  to  this  choice.  If 
he  votes  to  put  in  power  the  one  machine 
or  the  other,  it  will  be  because  he  is  either 
too  indifferent  or  too  selfish  or  too  ignorant  to 
vote  against  both.  If  the  people  of  New 
York  want  the  kind  of  government  that 
Tammany  Hall  gives,  they  can  have  it.  If 
they  get  it  and  do  not  like  it,  no  one  will 
be  to  blame  but  themselves. 
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PRINCE  KATSURA 

Prince  Taro  Katsura,  who  died  in  Tokyo  on 
the  10th  inst.  after  a  long  illness,  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability  and  vigor.  All  things  con- 
sidered, he  was  probably  the  most  competent 
man  in  public  life  in  Japan  ;  and  his  death  at 
this  moment  is  a  great  loss  to  a  country  which 
during  the  past  few  years  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  disappearance  of  a  number  of  its 
leaders  during  the  transition  period :  the  late 
Emperor,  Prince  Ito,  General  Nogi,  and  Mar- 
quis Komura.  When  the  death  of  Prince 
Katsura  was  announced,  a  Japanese  of  great 
influence  said,  "  This  ends  an  era."  The 
Elder  Statesmen  who  survive  are  all  beyond 
seventy  years  of  age ;  and,  although  Prince 
Oyama  is  still  a  very  vigorous  man,  he  is 
concerned  almost  entirely  with  army  affairs. 

Prince  Katsura  was  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  group  of  statesmen  who  steered 
Japan  through  the  stages  of  her  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  order. 

Born  in  1847,  he  was  twenty-one  years  old 
when  the  restoration  took  place.  His  army 
experience  began  when  he  was  a  mere  boy, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  which  restored 
the  Empire  to  supreme  power  he  held  the 
rank  of  major.  This  early  experience  coin- 
cided with  his  tastes,  and  he  went  to  Berlin 
at  his  own  expense  for  the  study  of  military 
science.  On  his  return  to  Japan  he  received 
a  commission  as  captain.  In  1875  he  went 
back  to  Berlin  as  Military  Attache  of  the 
Japanese  Legation.  Three  years  later  he 
was  recalled  to  Tokyo  to  become  a  member 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army,  and  was 
soon  after  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Prince,  then  Marshal,  Oyama,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  the  war 
with  Russia,  attached  the  young  Katsura  to 
his  staff,  and  was  accompanied  by  him  on 
an  inspection  of  the  armies  of  Europe  in 
1884-5.  A  year  later  Katsura  became 
major-general,  and  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Military  Affairs  in  the  War  Department. 
The  following  year  he  became  Vice-Minister 
of  War ;  and  in  the  war  with  China,  which 
began  in  1900,  he  was  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  lieutenant-general.  His  ability  and 
efficiency  during  the  struggle  gave  him  a 
nationat  reputation,  and  he  received  the  title 
of  Viscount  as  an  expression  of  the  Emperor's 
recognition  of  his  services. 

Prince  Katsura's  military  advancement  was 
succeeded  by  almost  ^equally  rap'd  political 
advancement.  He  three  times  held  the  posi- 


tion of  Premier,  his  first  term  of  service 
dating  from  1901  to  1905.  He  succeeded 
Prince  Ito,  perhaps  the  foremost  modern 
public  man  in  Japan.  Prom  1896  to  1898 
he  served  as  Governor-General  of  Formosa, 
which  the  Japanese  had  secured  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  over  China.  In  this 
difficult  position  Prince  Katsura  displayed  con- 
spicuous  executive  ability.  In  1901  he  became 
Premier  for  the  first  time.  He  was  in  office 
during  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  mod- 
ern Japanese  history — the  period  of  the  war 
with  Russia.  His  tireless  energy,  his  indomi- 
table will,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary affairs  gave  him  exceptional  competence 
as  head  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  during  a 
period  of  difficulties  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  It  was  during  this  period 
also  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated, a  diplomatic  achievement  of  very  great 
importance,  which  gave  him  an  immense 
prestige  throughout  the  Empire.  Prince 
Katsura  became  Premier  for  the  third  time 
in  December,  1912,  but  he  remained  in  office 
only  about  two  months.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  term  he  practically  announced  his 
retirement  from  active  politics  by  accepting  a 
position  of  the  first  importance  in  the  Court, 
which  brought  him  in  close  contact  with  the 
Emperor.  The  inner  history  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Cabinet  of  Marquis  Saionji 
is  not  known.  There  were  those  who  de- 
clared that  Prince  Katsura  had  tired  of  his 
position  as  a  Court  official ;  that  he  had 
created  the  condition  which  forced  the  resig- 
nation of  Marquis  Saionji,  the  head  of  the 
Seiyukwai,  or  Liberal,  party,  then  in  a  major- 
ity in  the  Diet. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  details 
of  the  conditions  in  which  Prince  Katsura 
became  Premier  for  the  third  time.  He  had 
always  been  suspected  and  accused  of  a 
leaning  toward  militarism.  The  Minister  of 
War  had  urged  the  enlargement  of  the 
army  by  the  creation  of  two  additional 
divisions.  Japan  has  a  national  debt  of  a 
thousand  million  dollars,  which  imposes  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  Japanese  people.  This 
debt  was  contracted  largely  for  the  national 
defense  or  for  national  improvements  :  but 
of  late  there  has  been  growing  restiveness 
under  the  burden  ;  and  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  army,  involving  as  it  would  a  very 
heavy  addition  to  the  national  expenditures, 
met  with  very  vigorous  popular  protest.  The 
Premier  and  other  members  of  the  Saionji 
Cabinet  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
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Minister  of  War.  and  the  Prime  Minister 
resigned.  Prince  Katsura's  succession  was 
unpopular  from  the  start ;  and  after  a  stormy 
two  months,  during  which  the  sessions  of  the 
Diet  were  repeatedly  suspended,  he  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Count 
Yamamoto,  the  present  Premier,  who  took 
office  after  securing  the  support  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

Under  the  Japanese  Constitution,  the  Min- 
istry is  responsible,  not  to  the  Diet,  or  Par- 
liament, but  to  the  Emperor.  There  has  been 
a  growing  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  have  a  more  authoritative 
voice  in  the  direction  of  national  affairs.  This 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  movement  against  the 
Imperial  house;  and  the  newspaper  interpre- 
tation of  the  riots  in  Tokyo  last  January  as 
protests  against  the  Imperial  rule  were  wide 
of  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  one  of  the 
grounds  of  criticism  of  Prince  Katsura  was 
that  he  had  imposed  on  the  inexperience  of 
the  Emperor,  and  had  secured  Imperial  edicts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  Imperial  power 
for  the  first  time  within  the  arena  of  party 
politics.  The  growth  of  parties  in  Japan,  in 
the  English  and  American  sense,  has  been 
slow  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  time  has 
already  come  when  the  Ministry  must  depend 
upon  the  support  of  the  Diet. 

Prince  Katsura  was  bred  under  the  old 
traditions,  but  his  position  was  much  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  Prince  I  to;  and  that  he 
recognized  clearly  that  larger  authority  must 
be  given  to  popular  opinion  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  on  his  resignation  from  the 
Premiership  for  the  third  time  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  organize  a  new  party.  In 
this  he  was  aided  by  Baron  Goto,  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  men  in  public  life. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  political  effect 
of  the  death  of  Prince  Katsura,  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  movement  for  a  larger 
share  by  the  people  in  determining  public 
policies  will  not  be  arrested.  It  is  not  a 
radical  movement.  Apparently  Japan  is  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  English  system, 
under  which  the  monarch  stands  above  the 
parties,  while  the  rule  of  the  people  is  as- 
sured. The  Radicals,  led  by  Mr.  Osaka,  a 
man  of  character  and  of  a  brilliant  mind, 
need  greater  maturity  of  political  experience 
before  the  direction  of  public  affairs  could 
be  placed  in  their  hands.  Baron  Sakatani, 
the  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  is  a  fine  representa- 
tive of  what  may  be  called  conservative  pro- 
gressiveness  in  Japan  ;  he  is  a  man  of  high 


character,  vigorous  mind,  and  practical  abil- 
ity. Japan  needs  statesmanship  of  a  very 
high  order,  not  only  because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  her  internal  political  life,  but 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  her  situation  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  Cool  judgment, 
intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  breadth  of 
view  are  needed  by  men  who  are  to  deal 
successfully  with  all  the  complicated  ques- 
tions which  Japan  has  to  solve  in  Russia,  Man- 
churia, and  other  fields.  Prince  Katsura's 
sound  judgment  was  shown  in  his  refusal  in 
framing  the  platform  of  the  new  party,  to 
make  any  capital  out  of  the  momentary  feeling 
of  resentment  created  bv  the  passage  of  the 
Webb  Land  Bill. 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

In  travel  everything  is  secondary  to 
safety.  When,  therefore,  in  any  dispute 
between  the*  managers  and  employees  of  a 
railway  there  arises  the  question  of  public 
safety,  the  question  of  dividends  and  the 
question  of  wages,  and  even  the  question  of 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  of  the  road,  must  be 
relentlessly  put  into  the  background  until  the 
question  of  public  safety  is  settled.  This  is 
so  plain  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
any  body  of  people,  whether  stockholders  or 
managers  or  employees,  could  consider  for  an 
instant  that  it  should  be  ignored. 

In  every  issue  that  arises  at  this  time  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad  there  is  necessarily  involved  the 
question  of  public  safety.  In  the  chapter  of 
accidents  which  was  brought,  we  fervently 
hope,  to  a  close  on  the  morning  after  Labor 
Day  there  is  written  that  lesson  in  the  blood 
of  victims  and  in  the  grief  of  many  a  family. 

Now  it  happens  that  there  is  a  question  at 
issue  on  the  Xew  Haven  road  between  the 
managers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  members  of  the  engineers'  and  fire- 
men's brotherhoods-  Of  this  dispute  we 
gave  some  account  last  week.  The  subject 
at  issue  consists  of  new  regulations  regarding 
the  appointment  of  engineers  and  firemen. 
To  these  regulations  which  the  management 
of  the  road  has  drawn  up  the  engineers'  and 
firemen's  organizations  object,  on  the  ground 
that  for  seniority  as  a  prime  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  engineers  and  firemen  for  pas- 
senger service  the  new  regulations  substitute 
"  fitness,  ability,  previous  service,  and  seniori- 
ty." Of  course  in  determining  fitness  and  abil- 
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ity  there  are  stipulated  certain  tests,  including 
a  physical  examination,  and  in  the  application 
of  these  regulations  responsibility  is  put  upon 
the  division  superintendent.  Under  him, 
however,  certificates  of  competency  are  made 
out  by  the  road  foreman  of  engines  and 
master  mechanic.  Jt  is  to  these  tests  and 
to  the  opportunity  for  men  in  authority  to 
exercise  their  discretion  that  the  engineers 
and  firemen  object.  They  demand  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rule  of  seniority.  They  object 
to  being  subject  to  transfer  from  one  run  to 
another.  They  naturally  fear  favoritism ; 
and  they  naturally  wish  to  avoid  any  arrange- 
ment which  is  likely  at  any  time  to  take  a 
man  away  unexpectedly  from  that  part  of  the 
railway  that  is  near  his  home.  Last  week 
we  said  that  a  statement  was  promised  to  us 
by  the  officials  of  the  engineers'  and  firemen's 
unions.  That  statement  has  now  come  to 
us.    We  quote  from  it  : 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  recognition  of 
seniority  principles,  firemen  and  engineers  were 
assigned  to  advanced  grades  of  service ;  fire- 
men were  promoted  to  the  position  of  engineer 
with  but  little  regard  to  previous  experience 
on  locomotives.  If  the  senior,  or  older,  fireman 
desired  to  be  promoted  to  engineer,  and  either 
did  not  stand  in  with  the  master  mechanic  or 
did  not  care  to  submit  to  corrupt  methods  or 
those  of  extortion,  his  desires  in  the  matter 
received  scant  attention.  .  .  . 

A  division  embraces  large  territory  with 
many  cities  and  towns  in  which  trains  are 
started  from  and  terminated.  These  trains 
are  grouped  into  runs,  and  furnish  employ- 
ment for  a  limited  number  of  engineers  and 
firemen  at  such  points.  The  desire  of  the  rail- 
road man  to  maintain  a  home  for  himself  and 
family  is  just  as  intense  and  deep  with  him  as 
it  is  in  men  engaged  in  any  other  calling.  If  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  own  his  humble  dwelling, 
his  desire  to  live  therein  is  not  a  matter  for 
criticism;  and  if  there  are  children  to  educate, 
it  is  preferable  that  the  home  be  not  disturbed 
during  the  school  life  

In  the  many  years  that  seniority  has  been 
tried  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  possible 
assurance  to  not  only  engineers  and  firemen,  but 
to  the  other  members  of  the  train  crew,  the 
trainmen  and  conductors.  It  is  proven  to  be  the 
only  acceptable  corrective  to  previous  intolera- 
ble conditions.  It  has  done  away  with  favor- 
itism. It  has  placed  every  man  upon  his 
merit.  It  encourages  men  to  educate  them- 
selves for  greater  responsibilities.  It  rewards 
them  with  advancement  to  better  positions, 
provided  they  can  pass  required  examinations. 
It  is  the  most  positive  assurance  to  the  com- 
pany that  men  of  efficiency,  and  this  means  men 
of  longest  experience,  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  important  or  preferred  trains. 

We  have  quoted  at  such  length  from  this 
statement  because  we  wish  to  put,  as  fully 


as  we  can  in  limited  space,  the  principal 
arguments  offered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  men. 

In  this  dispute  the  men,  or  at  least  their 
official  representatives,  have  overlooked  one 
fundamental  truth. 

Every  calling  has  certain  requirements 
that  are  paramount.  Of  the  newspaper  re- 
porter it  is  required  that  he  be  subject  to 
irregular  hours  of  work  ;  of  the  soldier  that 
he  willingly  endure  hardship,  danger,  wounds, 
and  death ;  of  the  fireman,  either  in  a  vol- 
unteer or  a  regular  fire  department,  that  he 
be  ready  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  to 
risk  his  life  for  the  rescue  of  not  only  other 
lives,  but  even  property,  from  the  flames.  If 
a  man  does  not  want  to  pledge  himself  to 
endure  hardship,  he  had  better  not  be  a  sol- 
dier ;  if  he  does  not  wish  to  fight  against  fire 
to  the  last  extremity,  he  had  better  not  join 
the  fire  department ;  and  if  he  objects  seri- 
ously to  irregular  hours,  he  had  better  not  be 
a  newspaper  reporter. 

So  a  man  who  decides  to  take  employment 
on  a  railway  is  required  to  subject  himself  to 
certain  requirements  necessary  to  the  regular 
and  safe  operation  of  trains.  Such  operation 
involves  inconvenience  and  often  hardship. 
How  severe  that  hardship  is  few  people 
who  travel  on  the  railway  appreciate.  Seated 
comfortably  in  the  well  warmed  and  lighted 
cars,  travelers  by  rail  seldom  think  of  the 
trainman  who  has  to  take  his  lantern  at  a 
moment's  notice  through  the  driving  sleet 
that  he  may  protect  them  from  collision,  or 
of  the  engineer  who  has  to  drive  his  engine 
through  the  blinding  snow  or  fog.  They 
do  not  realize  the  privation  which  the 
conductor,  the  trainman,  the  fireman,  the 
engineer,  has  to  endure  in  a  calling  that  takes 
him  from  his  family  even  when  wife  or  child 
may  be  on  the  bed  of  death.  The  trains 
must  be  moved  on  time.  There  is  some- 
thing inexorable  about  the  duties  laid  on  the 
men  who  operate  railway  trains  that  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  duties  of  any  other  voca- 
tion. This  is  something  that  makes  it  right 
that  railway  employees  should  be  well  re- 
warded for  their  work.  Nothing  in  the  life  of 
the  soldier  calls  for  more  patient  heroism 
than  that  which  is  likely  at  any  time  to  befall 
the  railway  employee.  This,  however,  is 
something  that  a  man  must  take  into  account 
when  he  enters  the  railway  service.  After 
entering  it.  and  as  long  as  he  remains  in  it, 
he  is  morally  bound  to  submit  to  its  require- 
ments.   To  the  end  that  these  requirements 
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be  enforced  there  must  be  final  responsibility 
reposed  in  the  management  of  the  railway. 
And  wherever  there  is  responsibility  there 
must  be  authority. 

Under  the  present  industrial  system,  the 
management  of  a  railway  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  representatives  of  its  owners.  Whether 
that  system  is  a  good  system  or  not  is  a 
question  that  is  a  fair  subject  for  debate. 
But,  good  or  bad,  that  is  the  present  system  ; 
and  as  long  as  it  lasts  those  who  have  under 
it  the  responsibility  for  managing  the  railway 
must  have  corresponding  authority.  That 
the  managers  are  held  responsible  by  the 
public  and  the  public's  representatives  has 
been  made  plain  by  the  recent  history  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
managers  that  the  public  expects  whatever 
action  is  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  road.  And  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  that  action  the  public,  through  Federal 
and  State  Commissions,  has  called  for  ade- 
quate regulations  for  the  selection  of  compe- 
tent men  to  operate  the  trains.  It  is  reason- 
able and  just,  then,  for  the  public  also  to 
expect  that  the  management  shall  be  free 
to  take  that  action. 

The  management,  under  the  new  Presi- 
dent, has  taken  this  action  in  issuing  new- 
regulations,  which  make  seniority  only  one  of 
-the  factors,  instead  of  the  chief  factor,  in 
determining  fitness.  In  this  the  management 
is  acting  on  sound  principles.  Seniority  does 
not  necessarily  insure  fitness.  This  is  equally 
true  in  the  army  and  the  navy  as  in  the 
operation  of  railways.  It  is  not  necessarily 
even  a  presumption  of  fitness.  Whatever 
danger  there  is  of  favoritism  must  be  guarded 
against  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  imprac- 
ticable and  rigid  application  of  a  seniority 
rule. 

This  is  not,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  defense 
of  absolutism  in  railway  management.  If 
there  is  injustice,  the  men  ought  to  be  heard  ; 
not  by  means  of  a  strike,  nor  by  methods 
that  disrupt  the  orderly  operation  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  road,  but  by  appeal  to  a  body 
that  represents  the  interests  of  the  public. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question, 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  railway  ?  It  is  the  manage- 
ment. Wise  self-interest,  as  well  as  public 
spirit,  should  impel  the  employees  of  the 
railway  to  do  nothing  which  will  impair  the 
responsibility  of  the  management  by  impair- 
ing its  freedom  to  command  and  direct  its 
forces. 


LETTERS  TO  UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

I  long  ago  discarded  my  childhood  concep- 
tion of  God  as  King,  and  have  ever  since  been 
trying  to  build  a  satisfactory  conception  of  him 
as  a  Universal  Presence.  Let  me  ask,  Do  you 
endow  the  Universal  Presence  with  a  mind  and 
will  ?  If  so,  how  can  you  separate  these  from 
a  person?  If  not,  how  do  you  explain  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  how  do  you  account  for 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  ? 

Your  experience  is  a  common  one — so 
common  that  it  is  almost  universal  among 
educated  people.  The  old  conception  of 
God  as  a  King  seated  on  a  great  white 
throne  somewhere  in  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse can  no  longer  be  entertained  by 
thoughtful  men  and  women.  The  concep- 
tion of  God  as  the  Universal  Presence  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  who  is  manifested  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  but  who  is  more  than  the  sum  of  all  his 
manifestations,  is  gradually  taking  its  place. 
Such  a  conception  of  the  Universal  Presence 
is  inconsistent  with  a  limited  and  localized 
God,  but  not  with  a  Personal  God. 

The  conception  which  we  are  losing  was 
never  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  Bible  God  is  localized. 
He  is  thus  interpreted  in  the  opening  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Job  :  "  There  was  a  day 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also 
among  them."  But  it  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  closing  chapters  of  the  same  drama. 
It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  declaration 
of  Solomon  in  his  prayer  of  dedication,  "  Be- 
hold, the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  thee;"  inconsistent  with  the  declaration 
of  Isaiah,  "  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool ;"  inconsistent  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  "If  I  ascend 
up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  :  if  I  make 
my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;  even  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me." 

It  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Job  with  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  the 
Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Psalm,  the  sixty- 
sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  God  as  a  King  who  sends  out  mes- 
sengers to  bring  him  word  of  what  is  going 
on  throughout  his  kingdom,  and  at  the  same 
time  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  who  is 
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equally  present  in  heaven  and  in  hell,  whose 
personality  Alls  alike  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  The  conception  in  Job,  like  the  con- 
ception in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  the 
dramatic  imagination  of  a  poet  ;  the  con- 
ception of  Solomon's  prayer,  the  Psalmist's 
ode,  and  Isaiah's  address  is  the  conception 
of  the  devout  soul  testifying  to  his  own  expe- 
rience of  God.  Who  cannot  recall  how  in 
his  childhood  he  was  puzzled  by  these  two 
incongruous  conceptions  :  the  one  of  a  King 
in  a  local  heaven,  listening  to  praises  from  an 
angelic  host  and  sending  out  messengers  to  do 
his  bidding  ;  the  other,  of  a  God  who  was  pres- 
ent, watching  every  step,  hearing  every  word, 
recognizing  and  recording  every  thought  ? 

The  conception  of  God  as  a  localized 
Deity  who  can  be  represented  in  an  image 
or  idol  is  the  common  pagan  conception. 
Against  it  the  Old  Testament  prophets  were 
continually  warring,  from  the  time  when 
Moses  asked  for  the  name  of  the  God  who 
gave  to  him  his  mission  and  received  for  an- 
swer, "  Say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM 
hath  sent  me  unto  you."  Whether  the  image 
made  to  represent  God  was  a  golden  calf  or 
a  gigantic  man,  whether  it  was  gold  or  silver 
or  brass  or  stone  or  wood,  was  unimportant. 
It  is  equally  unimportant  whether  the  image 
is  material  or  immaterial,  a  statue  carved  in 
stone  or  a  mental  statue  carved  by  the  imag- 
ination and  seen  only  by  the  artist  who  has 
conceived  it.  What  image  shall  we  form  of 
God  ?    None  !    He  is  not  to  be  imaged. 

Personality  is  wholly  independent  of  local- 
ity, wholly  independent  of  form.  Will  and 
intelligence  do  not  depend  upon  a  body. 
When  in  the  body,  their  power  to  operate 
does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the 
body.  An  orator  sways  by  his  personality 
an  audience,  and  sways  alike  those  in  the 
outermost  and  those  in  the  innermost  circle. 
His  voice  carries  the  power  of  his  personality 
to  the  remotest  hearer.  I  was  once  taken 
suddenly  ill  three  hundred  miles  from  our 
family  physician.  My  wife  called  him  up  on 
the  long-distance  telephone.  She  afterwards 
said,  "  I  never  was  so  relieved  in  my  life  as 
when  I  heard  his  voice  responding  to  my 
call  "  His  personality  was  as  effective  as  if 
he  had  come  bringing  his  body  with  him  into 
the  room.  No  wire  is  necessary  for  this  trans- 
mission of  personality — of  intelligence  and 
will.  Through  the  wireless  telegraphy  thought 
and  will  are  transmitted  by  an  invisible  mes- 
senger. *  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the 
time  may  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to 


communicate  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mars — 
not  probable,  but  conceivable.  "The  ether 
of  space,"  says  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  "  is  the 
great  engine  of  continuity.  Without  it  there 
could  hardly  be  a  material  universe  at  all.  It 
is  the  one  all-permeating  substance  that  binds 
the  whole  of  the  particles  together. "  J  t  is  this 
ether  which  carries  the  light  from  the  most 
distant  stars  to  our  planet.  It  is  this  ether 
which  carried  the  wireless  calls  for  help  from 
the  burning  Volturno.  It  is  this  ether  which 
we  know  is  a  medium  for  conveying  counsel, 
command,  the  cry  for  help,  the  response  of 
good  cheer — in  brief,  the  messages  of  intel- 
ligence and  will-power  from  man  to  man.  If 
by  this  medium  man  can  see  what  he  sees 
and  hear  what  he  hears,  surely  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  invisible  Spirit  who 
through  this  medium  is  everywhere  present 
in  the  universe,  as  the  spirit  of  man  is  every- 
where present  through  the  medium  of  his 
nerves  in  every  part  of  his  body,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  personality  at  distances  hun- 
dreds of  miles  remote  from  his  body. 

Do  you  ask  me,  then,  How  do  you  conceive 
of  God  ?  I  answer  :  I  have  no  image  of  Him, 
and  I  wish  for  none.  I  conceive  of  a  Spirit  of 
life  and  love,  who  pervades  the  universe 
with  his  personality,  who  is  the  source  of  all 
power  and  the  secret  of  all  life  ;  I  conceive 
that  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being ;  I  conceive  that  we,  his  children,  are 
made  in  his  image,  that  we  have  sprung  from 
him  as  sparks  spring  from  the  forge,  and 
derive  our  life  from  him  as  branches  derive 
their  life  from  the  vine  ;  that  in  all  brave  and 
noble  men  and  women,  in  all  innocent,  loving 
children,  his  life  is  manifested  to  us  ;  and 
most  of  all  is  manifested  to  us  in  the  one 
bravest,  purest,  noblest  life  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
is  the  Christ  because  he  is  the  revealer  of  his 
Father  and  our  Father  to  us  who  are  his 
brethren.  And  for  us  to  live  Christ's  life  is 
not  merely  to  imitate  him.  It  is  to  receive 
our  life  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  from  the 
same  fountain  of  life  from  which  he  received 
his  life,  and  to  live  our  divine  life  spontane- 
ously because  he  lives  in  us. 

For  this  cause  i  bow  my  knees  unto 
the  Father,  of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that  he 
would  grant  you  ...  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowl- 
edge, THAT  YE  MIGHT  BE  FILLED  WITH  ALL 

the  fullness  of  god. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


YUAN  SHI-KAI,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CHINA 
An  account  of  his  election  appeared  in  last  week's  issue 
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WHITE  MAGIC 

BY  HENRY  FARRAND  GRIFFIN 


DO  you  remember  the  fisherman  of 
the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  tale — he 
that  fished  out  of  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  sea  a  copper  jar  from  which 
escaped  a  genie  of  gigantic  proportions, 
swelling  out  of  the  slender  mouth  of  the  jar 
until  he  dominated  an  heaven  and  earth  and 
sea  with  his  illimitable  power  ? 

If  you  want  to  experience  a  little  of  the 
awe  that  must  have  possessed  this  fisherman 
of  old,  go  stand  in  one  of  the  great  Niagara 
power-houses,  where  the  elemental  forces  of 
nature  are  wrested  from  chaotic  torrents  of 
water,  reduced  into  submission  by  Brobding- 
nagian  machinery,  and  despatched,  like  tamed 
thunderbolts,  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  cop- 
per wire  to  serve  the  myriad  needs  of  popu- 
lous cities  and  wide  countrysides. 

No  romance  in  modern  life  and  industry  ? 
We  need  but  eyes  to  see.  but  ears  to  hear.  In 
very  truth  the  fabled  genie  of  the  copper  jar 
is  not  one-half  so  wonderful  as  the  uncannily 
invisible  magician,  electricity,  that  we  have 
subdued  and  made  captive  in  filaments  of 
copper  to  do  our  bidding,  instant  and  obedi- 
ent, where  and  when  we  will. 

Already  he  operates  the  machinery  of  our 
factories  and  mills  ;  drives  trains,  trolley  cars, 
and  automobiles  ;  prints  our  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  stamps,  and  money  ;  lights 
our  streets  and  buildings  ;  carries  our  voices 
by  telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  In  ever-increas- 
ing measure  he  is  taking  over  our  household 
tasks,  too ;  and  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  up-to-date  farmers  nowadays  consider  an 
electrical  power  plant  an  indispensable  part 
of  their  equipment.  In  some  parts  of  the 
West,  where  water  power  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  this  electrical  revolution  is  already 
practically  complete  in  both  home  and  indus- 
try. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Governors,  one  of  the  Western  executives 
was  speaking  enthusiastically  of  the  wide- 
spread use  of  water  power  in  his  section  of 
the  country. 

"  Even  on  the  farms/'  he  said.  u  we  cook 
and  heat  and  light  by  electricity  because  our 
water  powers  are  so  cheap  that  we  can  afford 
to  do  it.  In  my  home  we  have  not  had  a 
fire  to  cook  with  in  seven  years,  nor  a  fire  to 
heat  our  bath  water  and  water  for  domestic 


use,  and  we  do  our  cooking,  make  our  ice- 
cream and  churn  the  butter,  do  the  washing 
and  ironing,  and  the  girls  even  wash  the 
dishes,  by  electricity." 

All  modern  life  and  industry  is,  in  fact, 
becoming  either  directly  or  indirectly  depend- 
ent upon  electrical  power.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Corporations  estimated  in  1913 
that  of  the  30.000.000  horse-power  developed 
in  this  country  by  gas,  water,  and  coal,  over 
6.000.000  was  obtained  from  water  power. 
Practically  all  of  this  water  power  is  developed 
in  the  form  of  electricity.  A  large  and  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  power  primarily 
developed  from  gas  and  steam  engines  is  con- 
verted into  electricity  before  it  is  used.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  gross  earnings  of  elec- 
trical industries  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1910  reached  a  total  of  $1,700,000,000. 

Facts  and  figures  like  these  make  one 
realize  the  gigantic  proportions  to  which  the 
electrical  development  has  already  attained 
in  this  country.  Too  long  we  have  had 
dinned  into  our  ears  that  "  electricity  is  still 
in  its  infancy  " — the  old  refrain  of  those  who 
seek  to  popularize  the  science  by  fantastic 
prophecy  based  on  this  mistaken  phrase  as  a 
peg- 

Electricity  is  not  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a 
young  and  lusty  giant,  with  a  marvelous  past 
already  behind  it,  and  still  greater  wonders 
before.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  this  electrical 
revolution  has  all  come  about  so  swifdy  and 
quietly  that  few  of  us  realize  how  much  it 
has  done  to  make  our  lives  easier,  more  con- 
venient, and  more  comfortable.  Still  less  do 
we  realize  the  significance  of  these  changes 
and  what  they  promise  for  us  and  future 
generations. 

The  practical  application  of  electric  power 
to  industry  on  a  large  scale  dates  back  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What  the  next 
twenty-five  years  will  bring  forth  it  would  be 
rash  to  prophesy.  Electric  power  for  all 
factories  and  mills  appears  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, judging  by  the  present  wholesale 
trend  in  that  direction.  There  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
country's  railway  mileage  will  ultimately  be 
electrified.  The  United  States  Government 
is  already  experimenting  with  a  ship  propelled 
by  electric  motors.    Vast  as  the  hvdro-elec- 
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trie  development  has  already  become,  we  are 
as  yet  making  use  of  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  Nation's  maximum  potential  water  power, 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  in  1908  to  be  over  66,000,000  horse- 
power. Experts  have  figured,  moreover, 
that  the  waters  of  the  country,  if  properly 
stored,  would,  in  addition  to  preventing  the 
floods  of  which  we  have  had  such  disastrous 
examples  this  year,  make  available  a  total  of 
no  less  than  200,000,000  horse-power,  or 
nearly  seven  times  the  amount  now  developed 
from  all  sources  by  gas,  water,  and  coal.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  therefore,  that 
with  the  depletion  of  our  coal  reserves,  water 


story  that  these  men  have  to  tell  is  of  fasci- 
nating interest.  It  deals  with  facts  stranger 
than  any  fables  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  It 
hints  at  what  we  might  call  impossibilities 
had  we  not  learned  that  these  modern  magi- 
cians of  science  are  not  daunted  by  the  word 
impossible. 

Not  until  I  had  talked  to  some  of  these 
men,  however,  did  I  realize  my  presumption 
in  attempting  to  cover  a  subject  so  vast,  a 
field  so  illimitable,  in  the  scope  of  a  magazine 
article.  It  was  brought  home  to  me  rather 
comically  when  I  went  out  to  tackle  Edison 
in  his  West  Orange  laboratory.  Knowing 
his  deafness.  I  had  written  out  a  list  of  ques- 
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of  the  future,  prom- 
our    most  valuable 


power,  the  "  white  coal 
ises  soon  to  become 
National  asset. 

The  men  who  have  made  possible  such 
marvels,  the  pioneers  of  the  electrical  revo- 
lution, who  can  speak  with  the  voice  of 
authority  on  all  these  questions,  are  most  of 
them  still  living.  Future  generations  will 
remember  them  as  the  Stephensons  and 
Fultons  of  electricity.  Names  like  Edison, 
Steinmetz,  Marconi,  Bell,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  fishermen  in  the  mysterious  seas 
of  nature,  who  fished  out  from  the  unknown 
a  mighty  genie  and  made  him  the  swiftest, 
surest,  the  most  powerful,  dependable,  and 
obedient  of  all  man's  many  servants.  And  the 


tions  which  I  wished  him  to  answer.  He 
bent  over  the  paper  with  his  characteristic 
quick  intense  glance,  then  looked  up  with  a 
sudden  grin. 

"  You  aren't  going  to  write  a  magazine 
article,"  he  chuckled.  "  You're  going  to 
write  an  encyclopaedia." 

Edison  is  right.  There  is  an  encyclopaedic 
history  of  electrical  development  that  will 
have  to  be  written  some  day.  But  the  reader 
need  not  be  alarmed.  It  will  not  be  written 
here  or  now.  Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  ade- 
quately written  for  many  years  to  come,  for 
electrical  history  is  still  very  much  in  the 
making.  And  when  that  encyclopaedic  his- 
tory is  compiled  and  published  it  will  not  be 
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likely  to  prove  a  best-seller  of  its  day,  nor  to 
circulate  far  from  the  august  precincts  of  mu- 
seums and  libraries  and  the  shelves  of  elec- 
trical engineers  and  other  pundits  of  science. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  the  general 
public  has  never  gained  much  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  electrical  inventions,  history,  or  de- 
velopment. Electrical  literature  has  been 
very  largely  confined  to  technical  journals  and 
text-books,  and  what  little  has  been  written 
in  a  so-called  popular  style  has  usually  been 
fantastically  inaccurate. 

Professor  Francis  B.  Crocker,  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Elec- 


not  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  electri- 
cal inventions  or  else  to  overestimate  their 
immediate  importance.  People  have  regarded 
each  one  of  these  inventions  too  much  as  a 
curiosity  and  too  little  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  life  and  industry. 

"  Take  the  telephone,  for  example.  It  was 
shown  in  practical  operation  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  in  1876.  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  saw  the 
telephone  there  regarded  it  as  anything  but  a 
toy.  People  thought  it  ingenious  and  inter- 
esting, but  could  not  see  that  it  had  the 
slightest  commercial  value. 

"And  now,"  Professor  Crocker  added, 
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trical  Engineering  Department  of  Columbia 
University,  has  always  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  historical  side  of  the  science, 
and  he  declares  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  general  public  has  either  overesti- 
mated or  underestimated  the  importance  of 
every  electrical  invention. 

"If  you  will  run  over  electrical  history  of 
the  past  twenty- five  years  you  will  see  that  this 
has  almost  always  been  the  case,"  he  said 
not  long  ago.  "  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  electrical  apparatus  usually  appears 
either  very  striking  or  else  mysteriously  in- 
comprehensible to  the  average  man.  But  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  tendency  of  the 
general  public  has  almost  always  been  either 


reflectively,  "  the  capital  invested  in  telephone 
plants  and  equipment  in  this  country  alone 
must  considerably  exceed  a  billion  dollars." 

"  Do  you  know  that  Bell,"  he  continued. 
"  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
first  few  thousand  dollars  to  put  the  telephone 
on  the  market  ?  At  one  time  the  exclusive 
rights  to  the  telephone  for  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  vicinity  were  sold  for  $10,000. 

"  Then  came  electric  lighting  in  1878,  when 
Brush  brought  out  the  first  successful  system 
using  the  arc  light.  Very  few  people  appre- 
ciated its  possibilities  at  first.  But  when 
Edison  invented  the  incandescent  light  in 
1879  the  public  got  the  most  distorted  idea 
of  the  immediate  significance  of  that  inven- 
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tion.  During  the  years  1879  and  1880  the 
securities  of  gas  companies  all  over  the  coun- 
try depreciated  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
value.  Enthusiastic  speculators  in  the  stock 
of  the  newly  formed  electric-light  companies 
thereupon  advanced  the  ingenious  argument 
that  the  value  of  these  stocks  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  depreciation  of  the  gas 
companies'  securities.  This  argument  found 
favor  even  with  sensible  people  who  utterly 
ignored  the  manifold  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  radical  change  in  illumination  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  such  rapid  development 
of  electric  lighting  systems. 

"  In  the  early  days  the  public  was  not 
alone  to  blame  for  these  popular  misconcep- 
tions in  regard  to  electricity.  Electrical 
apparatus  and  the  methods  of  men  engaged  in 
the  electrical  business  soon  came  to  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  because  many  of  these 
men  were  either  very  ignorant  or  actual 
charlatans.  There  was  no  recognized  elec- 
trical engineering  profession.  The  public  gave 
just  as  much  weight  to  the  absurd  claims  of 
the  charlatan  as  to  the  conservative  state- 
ments of  the  honest,  educated  pioneer  in  the 
electrical  field.  The  natural  result  of  this 
was  that  many  fake  companies  were  started 
and  much  worthless  stock  was  sold. 

"  This  condition  really  lasted  up  to  1888  or 
1889,  when  electrical  engineering  began  to 
take  its  place  as  an  organized  profession  and 
the  colleges  and  universities  recognized  elec- 
tricity as  a  subject  which  they  should  teach." 

Professor  Crocker  told  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  Columbia  University's  course  in 
electrical  engineering  was  started  in  1889. 
when  instructors  and  pupils  alike  ventured 
into  unexplored  fields  of  knowledge. 

"  Up  to  the  time  that  these  courses  were 
started  at  Columbia  and  elsewhere,"  he  said, 
"  there  had  been  no  place  in  this  country 
where  the  technology  of  electricity  could  be 
learned  even  tentatively." 

He  described  the  struggles  of  the  electrical 
pioneers  during  the  decade  that  followed : 
Edison  and  Bell  perfecting  and  making  prac- 
tical the  electric  light  and  the  telephone, 
Sprague  experimenting  with  the  first  trolley 
cars,  Tesla  opening  up  new  fields  by  his  work 
on  alternating  current  apparatus,  Steinmetz 
evolving  his  law  of  magnetism,  Hertz  and 
Marconi  pursuing  the  elusive  electric  waves, 
which,  radiating  through  space,  have  brought 
into  man's  service  the  wireless  telegraph  and 
telephone. 

He  told  how  one  invention  paved  the  way 


to  another,  how  the  practical  application  of 
electric  power  to  industry  was  made  easier 
because  the  dynamo  for  electric  lighting  had 
already  been  developed  for  several  years, 
how  the  trolley  car  forced  the  remarkably 
rapid  development  of  the  electric  motor  by 
the  very  severity  of  the  service  required, 
with  its  frequent  starting  and  stopping,  its 
variations  of  speed,  and  the  difficulties  of 
grades  and  winter  snow  and  ice.  He  de- 
scribed the  infinite  variations  of  motor  serv- 
ice developed  from  these  early  beginnings 
until  to-day,  when  there  is  scarcely  a  com- 
modity of  general  use  into  the  manufacture 
of  which  electric  power  does  not  directly  or 
indirectly  enter. 

"After  all,"  he  concluded,  u  it  is  not  so 
much  the  wonders  of  electricity  that  should 
most  impress  us,  but  the  plain,  every-day 
facts  about  electricity.  The  public  is  fully 
impressed  by  the  '  S.O.S.'  wireless  signal 
that  brought  aid  to  the  sinking  Titanic,  and 
the  story  of  it  fills  the  newspapers  for 
weeks ;  but  Titanic*  do  not  sink  every  day, 
and  the  really  important  things  are  those  that 
affect  the  daily  lives  of  all  of  us.  The  sta- 
tionary motor  is  quite  as  wonderful  an  inven- 
tion as  wireless  telegraphy,  and  vastly  more 
important  in  the  advance  of  civilization.  It 
is  a  tremendous  utility,  it  goes  into  all  indus- 
tries, and  has  revolutionized  them  all,  yet  it 
has  received  the  least  attention  from  the 
general  public.  They  read  with  avidity  the 
story  of  the  Titanic  in  their  newspapers,  but 
forget  that  these  very  newspapers  were  made 
from  wood  pulp  and  printed  by  electric  power 
in  quite  as  marvelous  a  way  as  that  by 
which  the  wireless  message  is  received  out 
of  the  mists  of  the  sea." 

It  happened  that  when  I  left  Professor 
Crocker  my  business  took  me  down  Sixth  Ave- 
nue and  across  Forty-second  Street  into  the 
new  Grand  Central  Station,  the  latest  of  New 
York  City's  great  railway  terminals.  Every 
step  of  that  short  walk  brought  home  to  me 
the  significance  of  the  phrase :  "  It  is  not  so 
much  the  wonders  of  electricity  that  should 
impress  us,  but  the  plain,  every-day  facts 
about  it."  I  remembered  also  a  recent  saying 
of  President  Wilson's,  that  almost  nothing  is 
done  in  modern  life  and  industry  as  it  was 
done  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  I  wondered 
if  the  President  had  ever  thought  how  many 
things  are  done  differently  to-day  because  they 
are  done  electrically.  Elevated  trains,  surface 
cars,  and  subway  expresses  rumbled  and 
thundered  above,  beside,  and  beneath  me, 
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myriad  lights  were 
twinkling  out  of  the 
gathering  dusk  — 
everywhere  the  invisi- 
ble genie  Electricity 
was  busy  about  his 
work.  Sky-scrapers, 
jeweled  in  tire,  soared 
up  to  heights  imprac- 
ticable without  the 
swift,  dependable  elec- 
tric elevator.  In 
the  railway  terminal, 
ablaze  with  light, 
uncanny  mechanical 
voices  announced 
through  the  waiting- 
rooms  and  corridors 
the  coming  and  going 
of  trains.  Busy  little 
electric  trucks  loaded 
with  trunks  buzzed  out 
of  the  baggage-rooms 
and  down  to  the  track 
level,  where  great 
4,000  horse-power 
electric  locomotives 
rumbled  in  and  out 
with  their  heavy  trains. 

In  and  out  they  come  and  go 
a  day.  moving  in  orderly  procession,  almost 
noiselessly,  without  smoke  or  cinders,  con- 
trolled and  safeguarded  by  electric  signals. 
This  system,  guarding  the  lives  of  millions 
of  passengers  every  year,  covers  the  entire 
electric  zone  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  terminal.  It  centers,  like  the 
nerve  system  of  the  human  body  in  the  brain, 
in  a  single  long  narrow  room  in  the  switch 
and  signal  tower  out  in  the  yards,  where  one 
man  with  three  or  four  assistants  controls  by 
electrical  apparatus  every  train  movement, 
every  switch  and  signal,  in  the  great  terminal's 
intricate  web  of  tracks.  Not  only  are  the 
signals  lighted  and  operated  by  electricity, 
but  even  the  switches  are  thrown  by  electric 
motors. 

These  are  plain  facts  of  electricity,  bring- 
ing the  most  valuable  gifts  of  safety,  conveni- 
ence, and  comfort  to  the  public  at  large.  Yet 
I  doubt  if  one  person  in  a  thousand  passing 
through  this  great  terminal  ever  gives  a 
thought  to  the  electrical  apparatus  which 
speeds  him  so  swiftly,  safely,  and  surely  on 
his  way. 

Probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
average  man  does  not  fully  appreciate  the 
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manifold  uses  and 
possibilities  of  electri- 
cal power  is  that  until 
very  recently  inven- 
tors and  electrical 
engineers  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the 
development  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  for 
the  home.  They  have 
been  too  busy  con- 
quering the  vast  in- 
dustrial field  and  the 
great  public  service 
works  of  traction  and 
illumination.  We  are 
all  quite  accustomed 
to  having  electric  light 
at  our  disposal  by  the 
turning  of  a  switch, 
but  most  of  us  do  not 
realize  that  the  same 
wires  that  bring  us 
light  are  quite  capable 
of  delivering  power 
ample  for  all  ordinary 
household  needs,  and 
that  electricity  will 
some  day  revolution- 
ize housekeeping  just  as  it  is  now  revolution- 
izing industry. 

The  great  public  service  corporations  that 
sell  electric  power  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  here  lies  a  field  too  long  neglected,  and 
many  of  them  have  already  set  seriously 
about  the  task  of  teaching  the  general  public 
the  manifold  advantages  of  household  elec- 
trical apparatus.  But  before  the  public 
learns  much  of  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  small  motors  to  operate  sewing-machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  ice-cream  freezers,  coffee 
mills,  clothes  and  dish  washers,  or  of  the  safety 
and  cleanliness  of  electric  ranges,  toasters, 
percolators,  water  heaters,  and  what  not,  the 
present  relatively  high  rates  to  small  con- 
sumers of  power  will  have  to  come  down. 

Dr.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  a  past  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, believes  that  the  better  education  of 
the  general  public  in  regard  to  electric  power 
and  appliances  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  remaining  practical  problems  which 
electrical  experts  must  solve. 

"  The  general  public  will  never  be  able  to 
secure  the  full  advantage  of  these  marvelous 
electrical  inventions  of  recent  years,"  he 
says,  "  until  knowledge  of  electricity,  its  pos- 
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sibilities,  and  its 
practical  applica- 
tions has  become 
so  widely  dissem- 
inated that  you 
will  be  able  to  go 
into  any  corner 
store  and  buy  an 
electric  motor  just 
as  you  would  a 
camera  or  a  car- 
pet-sweeper. 

"  Yet  there  is 
nothing  inherent- 
ly more  mysteri- 
ous about  a  motor 
than  a  camera. 
Years  ago,  when 
daguerreotypes 
were  first  heard 
of,  people  proba- 
bly talked  in  awe- 
struck tones  of  the  '  wizard's  box  that  made 
pictures  out  of  a  shadow  on  a  silver  plate.' 
This  comes  very  close  to  the  average  man's 
present  way  of  looking  at  electrical  apparatus. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  every  man  need 
become  anything  like  an  electrical  expert,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
that  general  knowledge  of  electrical  machin- 
ery which  the  automobile  has  given  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  the  gas  engine,  for  instance. 
Almost  every  one  will  go  to  a  garage  nowa- 
days without  shying  away  in  dismay  if  car- 
bureters or  inlet  waves  or  piston  rings  are 
mentioned.  If  a  motor  boat  or  an  automo- 
bile gets  into  trouble,  there  is  nearly  always 
some  one  about  who  can  make  the  necessary 
repairs.  But  an  electric  motor  is  a  different 
story  ;  people  seem  to  think  that  it  requires 
a  full-fledged  electrical  engineer  even  to  start 
and  stop  one. 


TO   GET    YOUR   POWER    FROM   ONE  OR 
ECONOMICAL  ENGINES  THAN  FRO M 
FOUR  HUNDRED  LOCOMOTIVES  " 


"  When  the 
time  comes  that 
we  can  buy  elec- 
trical apparatus 
and  supplies  as 
readily  as  we  can 
now  obtain  cam- 
eras and  films  or 
automobile  parts 
and  gasoline, 
when  the  general 
public  knows  as 
much  about  elec- 
tricity as  it  does 
of  photography 
and  motor  cars, 
then  we  may 
expect  to  see 
the  real  electrical 
age." 

Where  electric 
power  is  cheap 
and  plentiful  the  public  has  not  been  slow  to 
realize  the  advantages  of  electric  apparatus 
for  the  home.  Many  modern,  well-equipped 
farms,  even  when  remote  from  transmission 
lines,  have  installed  small-unit  electric  power 
plants,  either  making  use  of  water  power  or 
using  economical  gas  engines  as  prime  movers 
for  their  generating  equipment. 

Some  of  the  big  farms  in  the  Western  irri- 
gation country  are  a  revelation  in  the  way  of 
up-to-date  electric  equipment.  The  build- 
ings and  barns  are  lighted  by  incandescent 
lamps,  motors  drive  all  the  machinery,  rang- 
ing from  threshers  and  irrigation  pumps  to 
churns  and  cream  separators,  and  even  the 
cows  are  milked  by  clean  and  sanitary  elec- 
trically operated  apparatus. 

All  these  are  things  of  the  present — the  re- 
sults of  less  than  a  generation  of  practical  work. 
When  it  comes  to  discussing  the  experi- 
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mental  work  that  is  being  done  to-day  in 
electricity,  one  may  well  hesitate  to  attempt 
even  a  brief  and  conservative  review.  So 
much  of  fantastic  prophecy  has  been  written 
about  electrical  wonders  which  the  future  holds 
in  store  that  the  very  real  and  marvelous 
work  and  aims  of  sanely  scientific  men  is  too 
often  subject  to  popular  misunderstanding. 

Any  word  on  the  future  of  electricity 
should  properly  come  from  men  who  by  their 
achievements  are  entitled  to  speak  with  the 
voice  of  authority — such  men  as  Edison, 
Steinmetz,  and  other  pioneers  in  the  electrical 
field.    Therefore  I  went  to  them  a  little  in 


in  his  chosen  field  probably  the  greatest  living 
electrical  engineer,  whose  name  is  a  power 
among  scientists,  yet  scarcely  known  to  the 
general  public.  I  think  I  have  never  talked 
to  any  one  mentally  more  alert.  He  speaks, 
equally  without  hesitation  or  haste,  in  pre- 
cisely worded  sentences,  as  if  he  had  thought 
the  whole  question  out  beforehand.  A 
former  President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  once  said  of  him, 
"  Steinmetz  always  talks,  even  in  casual  con- 
versation, as  if  he  were  reading  a  carefully 
prepared  address."  Very  small  in  stature, 
with  bushy  red  beard  and  thick  hair,  his 


"eight  hundred  trains  a  day,  moving  in  orderly  procession,  almost  noiselessly, 
without  smoke  or  cinders,  controlled  and  safeguarded  by  electric  signals  " 


fear  of  encountering  the  scientific  "  high 
brow  "  attitude,  and  never  was  I  more  pleas- 
antly surprised.  One  and  all  they  were 
willing,  even  anxious,  that  the  public  should 
better  understand  the  apparent  mysteries  of 
electricity.  Practically  without  exception  they 
agreed  that  popular  misunderstandings  and 
fallacious  beliefs  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  more  rapid  electrical 
development. 

Without  exception  they  are  interesting  men 
to  talk  to,  absorbed  in  their  work,  indeed,  but 
not  so  buried  in  technicalities  that  they  cannot 
appreciate  the  broader  significance  of  that 
work  as  it  affects  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Take  a  man  like  Dr.  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz, 


eyes  peer  out  at  you  with  a  shrewd,  kindly 
twinkle  as  he  explains  why  he,  a  Socialist, 
finds  it  entirely  consistent  that  he  should  have 
found  his  life-work  in  the  service  of  one  of 
the  greatest  corporations  in  the  world. 

"  For,"  he  says,  "  are  not  the  big  industrial 
combinations  merely  a  step  toward  ultimate 
Socialism  ?" 

Steinmetz  is  pre-eminentiy  the  seer  of  the 
electrical  world. .  He  is  a  theoretical  man. 
He  tells  the  practical  men  what  they  can  and 
what  they  cannot  do.  His  is  the  technical 
imagination  which  permits  him  to  see  beyond 
present  practical  limitations. 

There  was  a  sort  of  calm  enthusiasm  about 
the  man  as  he  talked  of  the  electrical  age,  the 
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GREAT  TERMINAL'S  INTRICATE  WEB  OF  TRACKS" 


coming  of  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
hasten.  In  all  that  he  said  there  stood  out 
most  strongly  his  supreme  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  science  to  solve  in  its  good  time  the 
problems  of  the  future.  He  talked  of  the 
days  when  the  world's  coal  supply  would  be 
exhausted,  and  of  the  time  still  farther  ahead 
when  even  water  powers  would  be  insufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

"It  is  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic,"  he 
said.  "  If  the  power  used  in  this  country 
continues  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  that  it 
has  in  the  past,  by  the  time  our  coal  supply 
is  exhausted  there  will  not  be  enough  water 
power  available  in  the  entire  United  States  to 
supply  the  Nation's  needs." 

He  believes  that  power  will  be  developed 
from  the  tides,  but  that  even  this,  in  addition 
to  other  water  powers,  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Tidal  power,  he  pointed  out,  can  be  devel- 
oped in  only  a  comparatively  few  favored 
localities  where  there  is  sufficient  rise  and  fall. 

"What  next?"  I  asked. 

"  That  will  be  developed  in  the  future,"  he 
answered,  calmly.  "  Some  way  of  utilizing 
solar  energy  will  be  discovered.  The  solar 
energy  per  square  mile  is  vastly  greater  than 
the  energy  which  could  possibly  be  obtained 
from  the  same  area  of  water  under  the  most 
favorable  tidal  conditions." 

I  asked  him  how  long  he  thought  it  would 


be  before  electricity  would 
generally  replace  steam  on 
the  railways  of  the  country. 

"  There  is  more  traffic 
moved  by  electricity  than  by 
steam  to-day,"  he  replied, 
promptly.  "  The  power 
required  to  move  the  cars 
which  are  run  by  electricity 
to-day  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  of  New  York 
City  is  far  greater  than  the 
combined  power  of  all  the 
steam  locomotives  which 
enter  that  area  around  New 
York. 

"The  electrification  of 
railroads  is  an  economic 
question ,  and  the  steam  loco- 
motive is  fairly  economical. 
It  is  enormously  more  eco- 
nomical than  it  used  to  be. 
At  the  present  time  it  is 
largely  a  question  of  density 
of  traffic. 

"  The  modern  railroad  is 
designed  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  steam  engine  is  efficient  only 
as  a  large  unit,  and  requires  skilled  attendance. 
This  means  that  steam  locomotive  traction  is 
economical  only  with  large  train  units  or  where 
there  is  relatively  little  traffic  and  few  trains  a 
day.  With  such  conditions  it  is  practically  hope- 
less for  the  electric  locomotive  to  compete  with 
the  steam  engine.  The  electric  motor,  how- 
ever, is  equally  efficient  in  small  units,  and 
the  electric  system  is  most  economical  when 
the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
entire  system.  The  more  units  there  are  and 
the  more  frequently  they  are  distributed  where 
the  traffic  is  light,  the  more  we  approach  the 
ideal  system  for  electrical  operation.  Electric 
traction  must  therefore  use  small  train  units." 

Dr.  Steinmetz  had  an  equally  interesting 
story  to  tell  of  the  United  States  navy's 
experimental  work  in  equipping  the  collier 
Jupiter  for  electric  motor  drive.  On  this 
ship  steam  turbines  drive  electric  generators, 
which  in  turn  operate  motors  connected  with 
the  propellers.  At  first  thought  this  would 
appear  a  rather  roundabout  method  of  utiliz- 
ing power.  Here  is  Dr.  Steinmetz's  expla- 
nation : 

"  The  steam  turbine  is  vastly  more  efficient 
than  the  old  reciprocating  steam  engine. 
But  the  steam  turbine,  to  be  economical,  re- 
quires that  it  be  operated  at  a  very  high 
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speed — around  one  thousand  revolutions  a 
minute.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ship's  pro- 
peller, to  be  most  efficient,  requires  that  it  be 
operated  at  a  relatively  slow  speed — not 
much  over  one  hundred  revolutions  a  minute. 

"  Most  of  the  present  turbine  ships  run 
the  turbines  at  as  low  a  speed  as  possible 
from  a  practical  operating  standpoint  and 
run  the  propeller  at  as  high  a  speed  as 
practically  possible.  The  slower  the  turbine 
is  run,  the  less  efficient,  and  therefore  less 
economical,  it  becomes.  The  faster  the  pro- 
peller is  run,  the  less  efficient  it  also  becomes. 
Moreover,  when  a  propeller  is  operated  be- 
yond a  certain  speed,  which  is  far  below  the 
turbine's  most  efficient  speed,  you  suddenly 
encounter  the  phenomenon  of  cavitation. 
This  means  that  the  propeller  at  high  speed 
creates  something  like  a  vacuum  behind  it, 
and  has  therefore  nothing  to  thrust  against. 

"  Another  attempted  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  use  of  some  kind  of  reducing 
gear.  Now  gearing  in  a  ratio  of  ten  or 
twenty  to  one,  transmitting  as  much  as 
60,000  horse-power,  for  instance,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  the  new  transatlantic  liner 
Imperator,  is  a  problem  never  before  pre- 
sented— in  fact,  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  prob- 
lem. 

"  The  most  feasible  solution  appears  to 
be  to  use  the  steam  turbine  as  a  prime 
mover  for  an  electric  generator  and  to  drive 
the  propellers  by  motors.  In  this  way  both 
turbine  and  generator  may  be  operated  at 
their  most  efficient  speeds." 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  asked  him,  "that  this 
sort  of  electric  drive  will  replace  the  present 
steam  engine  on  transatlantic  liners  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  his  reply. 

"  In  how  long  a  time  ?" 

"  That  is  hard  to  judge." 

"  But  do  you  think  that 
ultimately  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  large  liners 
will  be  driven  by  electric 
motors  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Perhaps  I  should  add 
here  that  many  prominent 
electrical  engineers  and 
marine  experts  altogether 
disagree  with  Dr.  Stein- 
metz  on  this  question  of 
electric  motor  drive  for 
ships.  Men  like  Edison, 
Professor  Charles  F.  Scott, 
of  Yale   University,  and 


Charles  G.  Curtis,  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
turbine,  all  believe  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  different  speeds  at  which  pro- 
peller and  turbine  are  most  efficient  can  be 
best  solved  by  some  sort  of  reducing  gear. 

Edison's  comment  on  this  question  was 
brief  and  to  the  point  : 

"  I  don't  agree  that  the  reducing  gear 
proposition  is  impracticable,"  he  said.  "  And 
a  generator  and  motor  make  a  pretty  ex- 
pensive substitute  for  a  mechanical  device." 

Edison  I  found  late  one  night  hard  at 
work  in  his  laboratory-in  West  Orange.  The 
lights  still  burned  brightly  in  the  little  brick 
building,  almost  hidden  among  the  dark 
masses  of  many-storied  modern  factories. 
The  watchman  peered  at  my  pass,  the  gates 
clanged  behind  me,  and  with  no  more  formal 
introduction  I  found  myself  in  the  laboratory 
where  so  many  famous  inventions  have  been 
puzzled  out. 

In  the  library  Edison  met  me,  with  a  shake 
of  his  chemical-stained  hand,  curiously  list- 
less, contrasted  with  his  quick,  searching 
glance.  He  led  the  way  abruptly  to  a  long 
table  by  his  old-fashioned  roll-top  desk,  all 
fairly  flooded  with  light,  rapidly  read  over  my 
list  of  questions,  informed  me  that  I  was 
going  to  write  an  encyclopaedia,  and  then 
settled  down  to  answer  the  questions,  meth- 
odically, one  by  one,  as  they  were  written. 

I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  for  more 
time  to  browse  about  that  curious  laboratory 
library.  The  room  rises  nearly  forty  feet  to 
the  ceiling,  with  two  tiers  of  galleries  running 
around  the  open  well  in  the  center.  At  one 
end  there  is  an  enormous  fireplace,  and  the 
desks,  chairs,  tables,  and  other  furniture  are 
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OLD  METHOD  NEW  METHOD 

POWER  AND  WORK 

"  Electricity  is  a  universal  means  of  doing  things.    Compare  the  diagrams,  showing  the  old  methods  of  doing  a  dozen  or  more  com- 
mon operations,  which  derive  their  energy  from  many  sources,  and  the  modern  method  of  transforming  mechanical  power  into 

"  uted  and  applied  to  varied  uses."— Prof.  Charles  F.  Scott,  of  Yale 


electricity  which  can  be  readily  transmitted  and  distrib 

mingled  in  the  oddest  way  with  models,  me- 
chanical devices,  glass  cabinets,  mineralogical 
specimens,  marble  statues,  busts,  ingots  of 
metal,  and — Edison  himself  only  knows  what 
besides.  All  this  heterogeneous  collection 
fades  into  the  shadows  that  lurk  under  the 
galleries  despite  the  brilliant  illumination  of 
the  room.  In  the  alcoves  and  up  in  the  gal- 
leries are  shelves  upon  shelves  of  books, 
papers,  and  periodicals.  Half  hidden  behind 
a  curtain  in  one  alcove  is  the  little  cot  on 
which  Edison  snatches  his  syncopated  naps 
between  study  and  experiment. 

His  very  first  words  were  to  dissent  from 
the  idea  that  anything  very  wonderful  had 
yet  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  electrical 
development. 

"  What  we  have  done  is  only  a  beginning," 
he  is  declaring;  "we  have  barely  emerged 
from  the  chimpanzee  stage.  It  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  human  brain. 
Some  men  now  think  eight  times  faster  than 
others.  I  have  measured  it  by  actual  test 
on  a  machine.  As  the  brain  becomes  more 
complex  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  things 
that  would  sound  fantastic  to-day. 

"  These  things  that  you  ask  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  are  all  purely  economic  ques- 
tions. We  will  have  all  the  power  we  need 
when  coal  is  gone. 

"  Just  the  same,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Government  of  this  country  does  not  pro- 
tect the  people  from  the  consequences  of  the 
present  horribly  wasteful  methods  of  mining 
and  using  coal.  That  would  be  conservation 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word." 
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Edison  told  of  his  suggestion  for  great 
electrical  power  plants  at  the  mouths  of  the 
coal  mines,  using  high- voltage  transmission 
lines  for  the  distribution  of  current  over  long 

distances. 

"  But  I  see  Ramsey  has  gone  me  one  bet- 
ter," he  said,  as  he  explained  the  British 
scientist's  plan  for  burning  the  coal  in  the 
mine  itself,  using  the  resultant  gases  to  oper- 
ate combustion  engines  as  prime  movers  for 
electrical  generating  equipment. 

"  After  the  coal  is  gone  ?"  He  repeated  the 
question.  "  Never  fear.  Something  will  be 
found.  All  the  water  power  will  be  devel- 
oped ;  then  will  come  tidal  power,  power 
from  the  winds,  solar  engines,  and  we  can't 
even  guess  what  besides. 

"But  for  the  present  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents.  While  you  can 
get  coal  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton,  the 
required  investment  makes  it  impossible  to 
develop  tidal  power  at  a  profit.  But  when 
coal  is  gone,  an  investment  which  would  be 
absurd  now  may  appear  in  quite  another 
light. 

"  We  can  develop  power  from  any  of 
these  sources  to-day — wind,  sun,  or  tides — 
but  the  point  is  that  we  can't  do  it  profitably. 

"  Then  you  would  call  railroad  electrifica- 
tion the  same  sort  of  an  economic  question  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Exactly,"  he  replied.  "  There  you  have 
to  figure  on  the  cost  of  coal,  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation by  steam,  the  cost  of  power  plant, 
transmission  lines,  equipment,  etc.  For  the 
present,  disregarding  exceptional  conditions, 
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such  as  tunnels,  terminals,  heavy  mountain 
grades,  and  the  like,  density  of  traffic  will  be 
the  determining  factor  in  railroad  electrifica- 
tion. But  in  the  end  it  has  got  to  come,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  better  to  get  your  power 
from  one  or  two  highly  economical  engines 
than  from  four  or  five  hundred  locomotives 
pounding  themselves  to  pieces  over  the 
tracks. 

"These  are  all  economic  questions,"  he 
repeated,  "  and  you  must  remember  that  our 
standards  of  value  in  electricity  are  continu- 
ally changing.  What  may  sound  foolish  to-day 
may  be  plain  common  sense  to-morrow.  The 
cost  of  electric  power  is  steadily  going  down. 

"  It  is  about  the  only  commodity  that  has 
decreased  in  recent  years,"  he  added  with  a 
chuckle. 

As  I  left  him  I  suggested : 

"  You've  had  a  pretty  busy  life.  Mr.  Edi- 
son, and  must  surely  have  accomplished 
enough  to  satisfy  most  men.  Aren't  you 
going  to  stop  work  and  retire  some  of  these 
days  ?" 

V  Stop  work  IV  He  looked  at  me  amazed, 
and  then  he  laughed. 

"  I  guess  I've  got  the  work  habit,"  he 
said.  "  It's  like  morphine,  once  you  get  it. 
Mrs.  Edison  went  away  for  a  little  visit  a 
thim 


while  ago,  and  the  last 
'  Well,  I  suppose  while 
mice  will  work.' 

"  Stop  work,  while  I'm 
things  every  day !" 

He  shook  his  head,  and 


s  she  said  was, 
the  cat  is  away  the 


finding  out 


before  the  door 


closed  behind  me  he  was  hard  at  it  again, 
buried  in  papers  at  his  desk. 

Incomplete  and  fragmentary  as  this  review 
of  the  amazing  electrical  development  of  the 
past  generation  has  necessarily  been,  it  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  promise  and 
the  problems  which  the  electrical  age  will 
bring. 

In  speaking  of  electricity,  Professor  Charles 
F.  Scott,  of  Yale  University,  recently  pointed 
out  that  whenever  a  new  source  of  power  has 
been  brought  into  the  service  of  mankind, 
fundamental  industrial  and  economic  changes 
have  always  followed.  We  can  imagine  how 
in  the  dawn  of  history  the  domestication  of 
beasts  of  burden  aided  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. The  steam  engine  effected  an  eco- 
nomic revolution.  The  gas  engine  gave  us 
the  automobile,  the  flying-machine,  the  sub- 
marine and  motor  craft.  The  changes  result- 
ing from  the  practical  application  of  electrical 
power  to  industry  promise  to  be  the  most 
far-reaching  of  all.  The  ultimate  uses  of 
the  steam  engine  and  most  of  man's  other 
mechanical  servants  could  be  seen  almost 
from  the  beginning,  but  this  has  not  been 
so  with  electricity.  By  its  agency  new  and 
apparently  illimitable  fields  of  knowledge 
have  been  opened  up.  It  has  forced  scien- 
tists to  revise  their  theories  of  elements  and 
of  matter.  It  is  rending  aside  veils  hitherto 
impenetrable.  And  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  venture  to  prophesy  to-day  the 
ultima  thule  toward  which  the  genie  Elec- 
tricity is  pointing  the  way. 


"THE   SAME    WIRES    THAT   BRING   US  LIGHT  ARE  QUITE 
CAPABLE  OF  DELIVERING  POWER  AMPLE 
FOR  ALL  HOUSEHOLD  NEEDS " 


THE  BOY 
SCOUTS 


BY 


JACOB  A.  RIIS 


A SCORE  of  well-known  men  sat 
around  a  table  in  East  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  New  York  City,  one  afternoon 
in  May  three  years  ago,  discussing  plans  for  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  To  each  one  in  turn  was  put  the 
straight  question  if  he  thought  the  Scouts 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  in  what 
way.  When  it  came  the  turn  of  one  of  them, 
he  took  up  an  evening  paper  he  had  been 
scanning  and  read  an  item  about  the  grief  of 
Park  Commissioner  Stover  over  the  loss  of 
two  of  his  handsomest  swans  in  the  Central 
Park  lake.  They  had  been  stoned  to  death 
by  boys. 

"  Now,"  said  the  man,  "  ten  to  one  these 
boys  were  not  out  to  kill  the  swans.  They 
were  on  a  hunt,  pioneers  or  Indians  likely, 
and  they  came  across  this  splendid  game  and 
stalked  it.  They  had  no  idea  of  grieving  the 
Park  Commissioner  or  causing  the  city  loss. 
They  were  engaged  in  legitimate  sport — 
legitimate  from  the  boy's  point  of  view.  The 
city  had  shut  him  up  between  its  stone  walls 
with  all  his  primitive  instincts,  and  had  pro- 
vided no  outlet  for  them.  That  last  is  what 
scouting  does.  Being  Indians,  they  killed  the 
swans ;  as  scouts  they  would  have  protected 
them.  And  they  would  have  had  just  as 
much  fun— more;  they  would  not  have  had 
to  run  from  anybody.  Everybody  would 
have  been  the  gainer.  The  swans  would 
have  been  saved,  the  boys  would  have  been 
saved,  for  if  they  are  caught  they  will  be 
locked  up.  Commissioner  Stover's  temper, 
too.  It  is  all  loss  now.  There  it  is,  the 
whole  case  in  a  nutshell.    The  Scouts  win." 

Last  spring  two  of  those  men  had  front 
seats  on  the  platform  at  the  Scout  rally  in 


the  Thirty-fourth  Street  Armory.  Between 
them  sat  a  man  who  breathlessly  watched 
every  stunt  done  by  the  boys.  He  applauded 
when  they  pitched  camp,  when  they  wig- 
wagged, tied  up  sprained  ankles,  and  did  a 
hundred  other  exciting  things.  When  at 
last  a  troop  halted  right  in  front  of  where  he 
sat  and  did  the  great  and  stunning  trick  of 
building  a  fire  without  matches,  by  rubbing 
two  dry  sticks  against  each  other,  his  eyes 
fairly  bulged,  and  when  the  fire  blazed  up 
amid  the  thundering  applause  of  the  specta- 
tors he  turned  to  his  neighbors  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction.  "This  is  what  we  have  been 
waiting  for  a  hundred  years,"  he  said.  And 
they  nodded  ;  for  it  was.  Every  boy,  every 
camper,  every  normal  man  who  has  his  mo- 
ments when  he  would  give  all  of  civilization 
and  its  wonders  to  be  back  in  the  woods  and 
the  wilds  for  a  day,  a  single  happy  day, 
cherishes  back  in  his  soul  the  unattained 
ambition  of  making  a  fire  Indian  fashion ; 
and  these  had  done  it. 

Between  the  two  incidents  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  the  tremendous  impetus  that  in  three 
brief  years  has  organized  an  army  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  boys  with  seven 
thousand  scout  masters,  and  broken  down 
every  imaginary  barrier  of  sect  and  caste  and 
the  opposition  that  once  fell  afoul  of  the 
mistaken  notion  that  we  had  here  to  do  with 
the  military  spirit  in  the  young.  It  is  some- 
thing much  broader  and  bigger  than  that. 
It  is  getting  at  the  boy  on  his  own  ground, 
setting  him  to  do  the  things  he  ardently 
wants  to  do,  but.  in  our  cities  with  their 
twisted  social  conditions,  doesn't  know  how 
to  do.  The  Boys'  Club  started  in  to  do  it, 
but  almost  immediately  came  up  against  the 
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problem  of  how  to  set  the  boys  to  work  and 
keep  them  interested.  The  Scouts  solved  it 
at  once.  Every  boy  has  in  him  a  little  sav- 
age and  a  potential  good  citizen.  The  ques- 
tion is  which  is  to  get  the  upper  grip  ;  upon 
that  depends  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is  going 
to  be.  He  would  rather  be  good  than  bad, 
all  things  being  even.  But  they  are  not 
even.  Give  him  the  street  and  the  gutter 
for  a  playground,  rob  him  of  his  play,  and  he 
joins  the  gang  and  learns  the  lessons  that  do 
not  lead  to  respect  for  authority  or  property. 
Yet  in  the  gang  he  will  yield  that  respect  to 
the  boy  who  is  bolder  and  abler  than  the  rest, 
who  is  fit  to  lead.  The  savage  has  come 
uppermost,  and  he  lives  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
Put  before  him  the  other  alternative,  and  he 
will  adopt  the  Scout  law  to  be  dutiful,  obedi- 
ent, helpful,  and  clean,  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm. They  really  start  from  the  same 
point ;  it  is  the  way  they  work  out  that 
makes  the  difference.  Is  he  to  kill  swans  or 
vultures  when  he  is  a  man  ?  Everything 
depends  on  the  guide-post  where  the  roads 
fork. 

Write  theone  word  "  don't  "  there,  and  only 
that,  and  the  boy,  if  he  has  any  spirit,  will 
take  to  the  jungle.  Every  father  knows  it ; 
every  teacher  has  learned  it,  if  he  has  learned 
anything.  The  word  is  not  in  the  Scout  law. 
It  is  all  affirmative.  A  Scout  is  loyal,  he 
is  helpful,  he  is  friendly,  courteous,  kind  ; 


he  is  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  and  brave ; 
he  is  clean  in  body  and  thought,  stands  for 
clean  speech,  clean  sport,  clean  habits,  and 
travels  with  a  clean  crowd.  And  he  is  rev- 
erent toward  God,  faithful  himself,  and  re- 
spectful toward  the  convictions  of  others. 
These  are  the  Scout  laws,  and  he  obeys  them 
not  only  because  he  has  promised,  but  be- 
cause he  wants  to.  There  isn't  a  "  don't  " 
in  the  lot.    It  is  as  easy  as  all  that. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  scouting  makes 
an  angel  of  him  at  once.  I  should  expect 
it  to  last  less  than  three  years  longer  if  it 
did,  and  I  should  be  impatient  to  have  them 
over  and  have  my  human  boy  back  again. 
It  gives  him  the  right  start,  that  is  all ;  but 
it  is  a  good  deal.  Incidentally  it  gives  every 
boy  a  chance  to  be  in  the  game.  The  trouble 
with  baseball  and  football  is  that  they  do  not 
do  that.  They  are  good  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  do  not  go  around.  Nine  or  eleven 
boys  take  a  hand  in  them,  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  sit  and  shout.  They  have  no  other 
part  in  it.  Granted  that  there  are  many 
nines  and  elevens.  Still  there  are  many  more 
whom  the  game  really  robs  of  a  boy's  most 
precious  quality — initiative  ;  it  pauperizes 
the  boys,  physically  and  mentally,  by  making 
them  take  their  fun  at  second  hand.  But 
play,  said  Froebel,  is  the  normal  occupation 
of  a  child,  through  which  he  grows  character  ; 
and  we  know  Froebel  was  right.  Scouting 


BUILDING  A  FIRE  WITHOUT  MATCHES 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  WIRELESS 


is  all  initiative,  all  individual  effort.  The 
question  was  asked  by  one  boy's  father  at 
National  Headquarters  whether  in  Mr. 
Thompson  Seton's  unique  camp  up  in  Con- 
necticut they  had  baseball.  The  official  to 
whom  it  was  put  said,  offhand,  "  Surely,"  re- 
membering his  own  boyhood  that  would  have 
been  a  dreary  waste  without  baseball.  But 
when  he  happened  to  speak  of  it  to  the 
Chief  Scout,  Mr.  Seton  scratched  his  head. 

"  Too  bad,"  he  said  ;  "as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  don't  play  baseball,"  and  he  explained 
that  they  hadnever  thought  of  it.  But,  seeing 
that  the  promise  had  been  made,  he  agreed 
that  there  must  be  baseball.  An  outfit  was 
provided  and  notice  was  given  in  camp  that 
any  of  the  boys  who  wanted  to  join  a  nine 
would  be  welcome.  Not  one  joined.  They 
didn't  have  time.  They  were  all  too  busy 
with  other  things  they  would  rather  do.  I 
am  not  knocking  baseball  because  we  didn't 
know  the  game  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Den- 
mark. I  am  simply  saying  what  must  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  many  a  boys'  leader,  in 
and  out  of  school,  all  these  years.  The  Na- 
tional game  can  take  care  of  itself.  I  am 
glad  scouting  has  come  to  fill  in  the  chinks, 
as  it  were.    If  some  of  the  fierce  competitive 


spirit  is  lost  that  has  run  riot  in  the  past,  the 
standards  are  not.  Scouting,  as  I  have 
shown,  sets  up  definite  standards  to  which 
the  boy  must  come  up  and  which  will  stand 
being  matched  against  any  boys'  game  anjT- 
where. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  scout- 
ing came  to  be  taken  for  play  soldiering. 
The  fame  as  a  campaigner  of  General  Baden- 
Powell,  whose  genius  gave  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  the  movement  that  had  been  in  the 
air  on  this  side  of  the  water  for  years, 
accounted  for  some  of  it ;  the  uniform  and 
the  long  marches  for  most  of  the  rest.  But 
the  khaki  uniform,  smart  though  it  be,  does 
not  make  a  Scout.  The  soldierly  virtues  of 
honor,  loyalty,  and  obedience  are  part  of  his 
equipment,  but  not  all.  Something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  early  pioneers,  even  of.  the  knights 
of  old,  he  must  have  caught  to  pass  muster. 
When  it  crops  out  in  his  home,  in  school ; 
when  father,  home  from  the  office,  rubs  his 
spectacles  and  takes  another  look  :  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  Tom  ?  I  never  knew  him  to 
be  that  way  before  ;  is  he  sick,  or  some- 
thing ?" — then  he  is  the  real  thing.  He  is 
the  same  boy  all  right,  as  the  folks  will  have 
occasion  to  note  before  many  moons  ;  but  his 
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energies  have  been  run  into  a  new  channel. 
The  "  good  turn  every  day  "  is  the  capstone 
of  scouting,  and  quite  unlike  any  fighting 
scheme  I  ever  heard  of.  It  is  enlisting  with 
consummate  wisdom  the  good  in  the  lad  in 
the  making  of  the  man  through  his  play. 
That  the  better  citizen,  when  he  is  made,  will 
be  the  better  able  to  defend  the  flag  which 
the  Scouts  have  been  taught  to  love,  goes 
without  saying  ;  and  are  we  the  worse  off  for 
that  ?  As  to  the  marching,  fancy  soldiers 
"  on  a  hike  "  1  The  Scouts  know  their  out- 
ings by  no  other  term. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  my  own  experience 
what  Tom's  father  meant.  I  know  it  so 
well.  In  my  home  village  our  church  stood 
in  the  old  days  in  a  half-acre  lot  that  grew 
up  in  weeds — mean  weeds  at  that.  The  Sun- 
day-school had  a  way  of  bringing  sheaves  to 
the  granary  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  bags  and 
bundles  for  the  poor  in  the  city,  tomatoes, 
apples,  pumpkins,  and  potatoes  ;  and  that  was 
good  as  far  as  it  went.  But  the  trouble  was 
that  it  went  no  farther  back  than  to  mamma's 
larder.  The  children  hadn't  reaped  their 
sheaves  themselves,  and  it  didn't  do  them  a 
bit  of  good,  if  it  didn't  do  them  positive  harm. 
I  rather  think  it  did ;  for  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  work  that  half-acre 
as  a  potato  field  themselves  and  -gather  their 
own  crops,  they  weren't  willing,  and  their 
parents  were  not  either.  That  chance  was 
lost.  Great  elms  and  maples  shaded  the  vil- 
lage streets,  and  it  seemed  a  pretty  idea  to 
have  gray  squirrels  make  their  homes  there, 
as  they  do  in  many  Western  and  Southern 
towns.  But  no  !  the  boys  would  kill  them, 
said  their  elders.  And  the  boys  came  up  to 
the  estimate  put  upon  them,  as  boys  and  men 
will  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  Pretty  soon 
there  was  trouble  among  them.  Some  of 
them  were  arrested  and  got  into  jail,  and 
from  the  parents  of  those  who  walked  straight 
we  heard  the  complaint  that  their  children 
had  to  seek  their  associates  elsewhere ;  there 
weren't  any  at  home  that  were  really  fit.  It 
didn't  occur  to  thenrthat  they  had  let  another 
opportunity  pass  of  enlisting  their  broods  for 
civilization  instead  of  letting  them  loose  in 
the  jungle.  A  little  later  on,  when  the  local 
woman's  club  presented  a  handsome  drinking 
fountain  to  the  town  and  they  found  them- 
selves helpless  to  save  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  children,  I  think  a  glimmer  of  it  all 
dawned  on  some  of  them  ;  but  then  the  foun- 
tain was  a  dead  loss,  and  some  other  things 
besides  that  were  of  more  account. 


I  might  easily  extend  the  list,  but  this  will 
do.  Take  Tom  now  on  the  new  tack — the 
same  Tom ;  boys  in  a  lump  are  all  alike — 
and  look  at  him.  I  grab  at  random  a  hand- 
ful of  "  good  turns  "  from  the  Headquarters 
mail-bag.  Please  understand  that  they  are 
intended  for  information,  not  for  parade. 

Here  are  two  little  Scouts  coming  upon  a 
horse  that  has  upset  his  dinner  and  scattered 
the  oats  on  the  pavement.  Seeing  that  he 
cannot  get  his  head  down,  the  boys  sweep  up 
the  oats  and  hold  the  box  till  he  has  eaten. 
In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  spring  thaw  has 
flooded  a  street  and  threatens  the  cellars  of 
the  abutting  houses.  I  am  afraid  I  would 
have  hailed  the  chance  to  dam  up  a  lake  to 
sail  ships  in  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  I  know 
some  others  that  would  have  joined  me. 
These  fellows  have  twice  as  much  fun  making 
channels  for  the  water  to  run  off.  It  is  their 
good  turn  of  that  day.  In  Nyack  on  the 
Hudson  the  Scouts  run  to  fires  with  a  coffee 
boiler  presented  to  the  department  by  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  feed  the  fire-fighters,  if  need 
be,  all  through  the  night.  In  New  York  City 
the  Health  Department  enlists  the  Scouts  in 
the  "  Clean  City  Campaign."  They  did  it 
in  Yonkers  so  well  that  the  oldest  inhabitant 
would  not  have  known  the  bank  of  the  Nep- 
perhan  that  had  been  the  general  dump  of 
the  city  for  a  generation. 

The  Scouts  of  a  Pennsylvania  town  take 
turns  unchecking  the  horses  at  the  drinking 
fountain,  and  when  tips  are  offered,  refuse. 
It  is  against  the  rules  to  take  money  for 
doing  a  good  turn.  In  another  town  they  are 
belling  the  cats  to  protect  the  song-birds. 
The  Presbyterian  church  could  get  no  laborers 
to  regrade  its  lot ;  the  Scouts  did  it  and  had 
a  good  time  over  it  every  evening  for  a  whole 
week.  A  squirrel  has  its  head  caught  in  an 
old  tin  can  ;  a  Scout  hears  it  cry,  sets  it  free, 
and  lets  it  go.  That  last  ought  to  get  the 
lad  a  hero  medal — to  miss  the  chance  of 
securing  a  pet  squirrel !  But  here  is  a  whole 
troop  in  the  town  of  Edgewood,  Pennsylvania, 
taking  over  the  care  of  the  grounds  at  the 
orphans'  home,  chopping  down  dead  limbs 
and  cutting  them  up  for  firewood,  filling  up 
a  cesspool  that  was  dangerous,  pruning  grape- 
vines, and  grafting  apple  trees. 

"I  am  a  crossing  watchman,"  writes  a 
man  from  Philadelphia,  "  at  Second  and  Girard 
Avenue,  and  a  cripple.  I  have  a  signal  on  a 
high  post,  and  every  evening  I  have  to  put  a 
lighted  lamp  up  there  and  take  it  down  in  the 
morning  to  refill  it.    It  is  hard  work  and 
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risky  for  me,  for  I  have  only  one  leg.  So 
there  is  a  little  Scout  who  passes  every  morn- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  serving  milk  for  his  uncle. 
He  takes  my  lamp  down  for  me.  He  told 
me  it  was  his  duty ;  every  Scout  was  to  do  a 
kind  act  every  morning  of  his  life.  Three 
cheers  for  the  Boy  Scouts  I" 

Another  grab  (in  the  mail-bag)  brings  up 
scout  masters'  reports  in  the  boys'  own  lan- 
guage. That  is  unusual,  for  it  is  no  part  of 
the  plan  to  make  little  Pharisees  of  the  fellows, 
but  this  was  an  attempt  to  get  at  what  they 
themselves  thought  of  it.  This  is  what  they 
thought : 

A  man  had  a  horse  and  it  was  young  and  it 
would  not  stand  for  him,  so  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  please  get  him  his  mail,  so  I  did. 

A  man  was  on  his  moter  cicle  and  he  lost  his 
glove  and  I  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  him. 

There  were  two  men  and  they  wanted  to 
know  where  a  lady  lived,  and  I  tola!  him. 

There  was  a  boy  and  he  had  to  get  out  of  a 
team  to  take  the  bars  down,  it  was  raining  hard 
so  I  took  them  down  for  him. 

There  were  some  men  in  an  automobil  and 
they  wanted  to  know  the  way  to  the  Groton 
School  and  I  told  them. 

I  get  a  man's  paper  for  him  every  morning. 

There  was  a  man  and  his  tire  on  his  bicycle 
was  flat  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  take 
my  pump,  so  I  let  him  take  it. 

I  gave  an  axe  to  a  neighbor  who's  was  broke. 
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I  filled  my  mother's  wood-box  for  it  was  bak- 
ing day. 

I  buttoned  Mary's  dress  because  mama  was 
busy. 

I  shut  up  the  hens,  so  my  father  would  not 
have  to. 

I  gave  a  man  his  crutches. 

I  done  up  a  finger  for  a  friend. 

I  wiped  the  dishes  for  my  mother. 

My  grandmother  lost  her  glasses  and  I  found 
them. 

I  separated  some  roosters  from  the  pullets. 
I  fed  the  calf  at  night. 
I  led  a  blind  man  to  his  house. 
I  straightened  a  screw-driver  for  Mrs.  Boyn- 
ton. 

There  was  a  cat  in  a  steel  trap  and  I  went 
and  let  him  out. 

I  picked  up  a  little  bird  under  a  tree  and 
climbed  up  and  put  it  in  its  nest. 

I  done  an  errand  for  an  old  lady. 

I  saw  a  dog  that  was  hungry  and  fed  him. 

They  were  little  things,  of  course  ;  but  put 
yourself  in  grandmother's  place  looking  for 
her  lost  glasses  and  get  her  opinion  of  them. 
The  pullets  and  roosters  I  know  about.  We 
keep  hens.  Tom's  teacher  in  school  can  tell 
his  father  what  it  is  that  has  come  over  him. 
"  If  I  want  anything  done  promptly."  she 
says,  "  I  give  it  to  a  Scout." 

Besides,  there  are  plenty  of  bigger  things 
to  report,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so.  It 
depends  upon  how  vou  look  at  it.  Seen 
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from  one  angle,  the  doing  of  the  little  things 
every  day  until  it  has  become  a  habit  and  the 
great  come  naturally  when  the  chance  offers, 
might  seem  the  biggest  thing  of  all.  In  the 
spring  floods  in  the  Middle  West  the  Scouts 
were  of  great  service,  patrolling,  helping,  and 
even  taking  a  hand  in  saving  life.  The  Scouts 
in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  voted  two 
hundred  dollars  they  had  saved  for  their  sum- 
mer camp  for  the  relief  of  the  flood  suffer- 
ers, and  collected  three  hundred  garments 
besides  for  them.  In  Chicago  the  Scouts  are 
waging  war  on  the  caterpillars  and  all  their 
kin,  which  is  no  mean  service  to  render.  In 
Pittsburgh  a  Scout  found  forty-five  dollars  in 
the  street  and  took  the  money  to  the  Kings- 
ley  House,  refusing  to  "  divvy  "  with  his  fel- 
lows who  were  with  him.  The  money  turned 
out  to  have  been  lost  by  an  Italian  woman 
who  had  caused  the  arrest  of  a  neighbor  on 
the  charge  of  stealing  it. 

At  the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson, 
and  at  the  Suffragette  parade  that  brought 
the  Washington  police  such  well-merited 
reproof,  the  Scouts  were  of  great  service — 
not  in  the  line  of  the  parade,  but  on  it.  They 
were  messengers,  ambulance  corps,  and, 
when  the  police  failed  to  give  the  women 
protection  on  their  march,  the  boys  were 


there  too,  and  took  their  place.  At 
Gettysburg  the  four  hundred  Boy 
Scouts  detailed  to  receive  the  vet- 
erans and  make  them  comfortable 
"  made  good  with  a  bang,"  iru.  the 
words  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
"  Evening  Post."  Mere  parading  is 
discouraged  by  their  leaders,  but 
wherever  they  can  be  of  real  service 
the  Scouts  are  at  hand.  Pirst  aid 
to  the  injured  is  their  specialty. 
Their  training  to  this  end  is  very 
thorough,  and  they  enter  into  it 
with  a  vast  enthusiasm.  The  world 
does  move.  I  well  remember  the 
first  case  of  that  kind  that  came  to 
the  old  St.  Mark's  Place  Club.  It 
was  three  years  since  the  boys  had 
been  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
first  aid  by  a  young  surgeon  when, 
one  night,  a  man  in  a  fit  fell  down 
the  cellar  stairs  into  the  room.  The 
whole  club  rose  to  the  emergency 
with  a  jump.  One  unbuttoned  his 
collar,  another  slapped  his  hands, 
a  third  yelled  for  a  silver  dollar  to 
put  between  his  teeth.  Those  were 
the  instructions;  but  there  was  no 
dollar  in  the  crowd,  not  even  a  quarter,  and 
the  man  lay  gritting  his  teeth  until  one  of  them 
remembered  his  jackknife,  and  the  day  was 
saved. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  "good  turn  daily" 
feature  of  the  movement  because  it  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  core  of  it  all,  full  of  promise  in  our 
dealings  with  the  problem  of  the  boy.  Shall 
we  wake  up  the  imp  or  the  angel  in  him  ? 
The  while  we  are  deciding  against  the  imp 
and  for  the  manhood  of  the  to-morrow  the 
lad  himself  is  having  an  everlasting  good 
time.  I  saw  them  on  their  hikes  last  winter 
in  the  South,  while  on  my  lecturing  travels 
as  far  west  as  Texas,  straight  as  young  ram- 
rods, with  knapsacks  and  staffs  and  shining 
morning  faces,  making  for  the  hills  and  the 
woods.  If  the  makers  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary had  been  there  with  nie,  they  would 
have  cashiered  the  whole  edition  to  get  the 
libelous  definition  of  "hiking"  out  of  its 
pages  :  "  To  go  about  in  a  dragging  or 
slouching  way/'  indeed!  They  should  be 
subpoenaed  to  attend  the  next  rally  of  Scouts 
and  made  to  sit  in  the  front  seat,  where  they 
could  see  and  be  seen  of  us  all.  I  remember 
one  of  those  towns  below  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  line,  typical  of  the  new  and  stirring 
South  :  business  booming,  population  trebled 
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in  a  dozen  years,  every  influence  for  good  to  him.    When  I  was  there,  he  had  enlisted 

and  bad  working  overtime  and  with  no  one  seven  of  the  ninety-five — the  seven  worst, 

as  yet  to  check  them  off ;  churches  filled,  some  of  the  citizens  told  me — and  they  had 

Sunday-schools  too,  but  not  a  playground,  no  all  made  good.    lie  and  the  troop  were  giv- 

juveniie  court   or  probation  officer.    The  ing  them  a  chance  to  be  good  rather  than 

Grand  Jury  had  made  an  attempt  to  check  bad,  and  they  took  it. 

things  up  :  ninety-five  boys  in  town  had  The  town  that  had  poohpoohed  the  Scouts 
been  in  the  police  court  from  one  to  twenty  was  getting  behind  them,  Chamber  of  Corn- 
times.  What  to  do  with  them  the  police  merce,  Woman's  Club,  and  all.  These  were 
didn't  know,  nor  the  Grand  Jury  either.  working  hand  in  hand  for  a  juvenile  court 
There  had  been  two  attempts  to  organize  and  a  social  center  in  connection  with  the 
the  Scouts,  and  both  had  failed  for  the  want  parish  house  of  a  local  church.  And  the 
of  leaders.  Then  the  Men  and  Religion  boys  ?  As  I  said,  they  were  having  a  good 
Forward  Movement  came  to  town,  and  out  time ;  they  were  not  thinking  of  the  to- 
of  it  issued  one  of  the  boys'  own  choice,  a  morrow,  not  they,  but  of  the  fun  they  could 
young  lawyer  with  little  time  but  much  devo-  have  to-day.  They  had  a  camp  two  miles 
tion.  He  took  hold,  not  because  he  wanted  away  where  they  slept  in  tents,  did  all  the 
to,  but  because  he  "  had  to."    The  call  was  chores,  wigwagged  from  knob  to  knob,  and 
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explored  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  for  it  was  a  cave 
country.  In  bad  weather 
they  held  their  meetings  in 
town,  did  stunts  in  the 
gym  of  the  Congregational 
church,  and  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly. Two  new  groups 
were  forming,  and  leaders 
were  coming  out  of  the  old 
and  of  the  Normal  College. 
The  whole  town  looked 
toward  a  brighter  future. 
Even  the  police  approved. 

In  a  city  in  the  Middle 
West  that  has  since  suf- 
fered devastation  by  terrible 
floods  the  Scouts  came  to 
escort  me  to  my  lecture,  and 
a  fine  little  band  they  were. 
Their  master  was  an  elderly 
man  with  a  rather  sad  face 
who  seemed  to  command 
the  unbounded  devotion  of 
was  a  pathetic  little  story  the  townsfolk  told  me 
of  their  friendship.  He  was  the  criminal  bailiff 
of  the  town,  unmarried,  and  without  ties  until 
the  Scouts  came  into  his  lonely  life.  His 


"do  a  good  turn  daily  ' 

At  the  recent  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys 
burg  the  Hoy  Scouts  gained  a  wide  and 
excellent  reputation  for  service 


his  boys."  It 


hungry  soul  adopted  them 
one  and  all.  He  goes  hiking 
with  them  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday,  rests  with 
them  in  the  shade  by  the 
river,  baits  their  hooks,  and 
helps  them  cook  and  eat 
their  fish.  Sometimes  he 
takes  them  through  the  jail, 
of  which  he  has  charge,  and 
shows  them  what  a  lawless 
life  leads  to.  He  is  their 
captain,  judge,  and  friend. 
They  love  and  obey  him,  and 
his  life  that  was  empty  is 
filled  and  rich.  When  he 
would  have  resigned,  the 
whole  troop  threatened  to 
do  the  same.  In  the  town 
they  laugh  at  it  all  a  little, 
but  own  that  they  are  all  the 
better  for  it.  When  the 
Christmas  holidays  came 
around  last  year,  and  there  was  a  demand  for 
extra  clerks  and  messengers,  his  Scouts 
turned  in  to  help,  and  the  storekeepers  had 
cause  to  thank  him  for  the  efficient,  clever, 
and  honest  fellows  he  had  sent  them. 
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The  Scouts  do  not  compete ;  they 
are  glad  to  join  hands  with  whatever 
organization  offers  the  chance.  They 
themselves  rank  as  a  movement  rather 
than  as  an  organization.  To  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


they  are  usually  a  welcome  ally  ;  now  and 
then,  where  the  machinery  has  stiffened  into 
forms  that  forget  that  all  service  is  in  its 
essence  religious,  they  help  to  wake  it  up. 
If  the  door  creaks  a  bit  as  it  swings  open,  it 
soon  limbers  up  under  the  new  impulse.  I 
am  thinking  of  one  of  the  seaboard  cities 
typical  of  the  old  South  that  made  room 
reluctantly  for  the  Scouts.  It  was  not  that 
it  was  lacking  in  the  social  service  spirit ;  it 
was  there,  but  it  did  not  know  how  to  harness 
it.  Once  there,  the  Scouts  went  on  with  their 
troop  meetings  and  their  hikes,  leaders  from 
other  cities  came  to  talk  to  them  on  their 
obligation  to  be  dutiful,  helpful,  and  clean, 
and  then  something  happened. 

The  town,  as  I  said,  was  a  seaport.  It 
had  its  slums  and  its  social  evil  problem, 
and  a  bad  one  to  boot.  The  Ministerial 
Association  had  been  struggling  with  it 
and  with  itself  in  its  efforts  to  break  through 
the  old  reserve  into  the  new  day,  but  with- 
out much  result.  When  these  newcomers 
talked  right  out  in  meeting,  took  up  sex 
hygiene  with  the  grown  people,  and  told 


FIRST  AID 

A  coat  is  slipped  on  each  end  of  the 
Scout's  poles  through  the  sleeves. 
The  injured  boy  is  ihen  carried 
upon  a  ready-made  stretcher 

the  truth  plainly,  a  fresh 
breeze  swept  through  the 
old  town.  The  ministers  felt 
the  shackles  falling  off.  a 
civic  circulation  was  started  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  people  made  ready  to  deal  with 
their  problem.  This  I  saw  in  one  town. 
It  has  sometimes  seemed  as  if  the  greatest 
heritage  this  generation  could  bequeath  to  the 
one  coming  after  might  be  the  conviction  made 
fact  that  there  can  be  but  one  moral  standard 
for  men  and  women,  for  boys  and  girls ;  and 
as  often  have  we  stood  powerless  to  bring  it 
about,  for  our  sins.  Who  shall  say  that  it 
may  not  come  on  this  path  ?  I  have  quoted 
from  the  Scout  law  that  the  Scout  is  to  be 
"  clean  in  body  and  thought,  stand  for  clean 
speech,  clean  sport,  clean  habits,  and  travel 
with  a  clean  crowd."  Clean  sport  puts  up 
the  bars  against  gambling,  which  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  all  the  mischief  of  the  street  and 
opens  the  door  to  every  crime  on  the  calen- 
dar. The  very  spirit  of  the  movement 
breathes  loyalty  to  authority,  to  law;  a  lesson 
our  boys  need  to  learn,  East  and  West,  North 
and  South.  If  this  be  the  quality  of  its  serv- 
ice to  our  day,  what  greater  could  any  one 
render  ?  And  shall  not  scouting  be  justified 
of  its  fruits  ? 


Those  who  desire  technical  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  are  referred  to  the  National  headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  at  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Managing  Secretary,  or  "  Chief  Scout  Executive," 
to  use  his  official  title,  is  Mr.  James  E.  West,  who  will  be  glad  to  see  that  all  letters 
of  inquiry  are  answered  promptly.  It  may  be  added  that  the  National  organiza- 
tion has  just  begun  the  publication  of  a  special  periodical  for  boys,  entitled  "Boy's 
Life,"  and  one,  called  "  Scouting,"  for  Scout  masters,  Scout  officials,  and.  others 
interested  in  work  for  boys,  both  official  publications  of  the  Boy  Scouts  "of 
America.    Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  give  some  further  account  of  these  periodicals. 
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THERE  are  men  who  love  out-of-doors 
who  yet  never  open  a  book ;  and 
other  men  who  love  books  but  to 
whom  the  great  book  of  nature  is  a  sealed 
volume,  and  the  lines  written  therein  blurred 
and  illegible.  Nevertheless,  among  those 
men  whom  I  have  known,  the  love  of  books 
and  the  love  of  outdoors,  in  their  highest  ex- 
pressions, have  usually  gone  hand  in  hand. 
It  is  an  affectation  for  the  man  who  is  prais- 
ing outdoors  to  sneer  at  books.  Usually  the  * 
keenest  appreciation  of  what  is  seen  in  nature 
is  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  also  profited 
by  the  hoarded  and  recorded  wisdom  of  their 
fellow-men.  Love  of  outdoor  life,  love  of 
simple  and  hardy  pastimes,  can  be  gratified 

1  Copyright  1913  by  the  Outlook  Company.  Special 
Notice:  This  series  of  articles  is  fully  protected  by  copy- 
right in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  All  rights, 
including  the  ria;ht  of  translation  into  foreign  languages, 
are  reserved.  This  matter  is  not  to  be  republished  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  without  special  permission  of  the 
publishers. 


by  men  and  women  who  do  not  possess  large 
means,  and  who  work  hard ;  and  so  can  love 
of  good  books — not  of  good  bindings  and 
of  first  editions,  excellent  enough  in  their  way 
but  sheer  luxuries — I  mean  love  of  reading 
books,  owning  them  if  possible  of  course, 
but,  if  that  is  not  possible,  getting  them  from 
a  circulating  library. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HILL 

Sagamore  Hill  takes  its  name  from  the  old 
Sagamore  Mohannis,  who,  as  chief  of  his  little 
tribe,  signed  away  his  rights  to  the  land  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  house  stands 
right  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  separated  by 
fields  and  belts  of  woodland  from  all  other 
houses,  and  looks  out  over  the  bay  and  the 
Sound.  We  see  the  sun  go  down  beyond 
long  reaches  of  land  and  of  water.  Many 
birds  dwell  in  the  trees  round  the  house  or  in 
the  pastures  and  the  woods  near  by,  and  of 
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course  in  winter  gulls,  loons,  and  wild  fowl 
frequent  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  the 
Sound.  We  love  all  the  seasons  :  the  snows 
and  bare  woods  of  winter  ;  the  rush  of  grow- 
ing things  and  the  blossom- spray  of  spring  ; 
the  yellow  grain,  the  ripening  fruits  and  tas- 
seled  corn,  and  the  deep,  leafy  shades  that 
are  heralded  by  "  the  green  dance  of  sum- 
mer ;"  and  the  sharp  fall  winds  that  tear  the 
brilliant  banners  with  which  the  trees  greet 
the  dying  year. 

THE  FLOWERS  ABOUT  SAGAMORE  HILL 

The  Sound  is  always  lovely.  In  the  sum- 
mer nights  we  watch  it  from  the  piazza, 
and  see  the  lights  of  the  tall  Fall  River  boats 
as  they  steam  steadily  by.  Now  and  then 
we  spend  a  day  on  it,  the  two  of  us  together 
in  the  light  rowing  skiff,  or  perhaps  with  one 
of  the  boys  to  pull  an  extra  pair  of  oars  ;  we 
land  for  lunch  at  noon  under  wind-beaten 
oaks  on  the  edge  of  a  low  bluff,  or  among 
the  wild  plum  bushes  on  a  spit  of  white  sand, 
while  the  sails  of  the  coasting  schooners 
gleam  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  tolling  of  the 
bell-buoy  comes  landward  across  the  waters. 

Long  Island  is  not  as  rich  in  flowers  as 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  Yet  there  are 
many.  Early  in  April  there  is  one  hillside  near 
us  which  glows  like  a  tender  flame  with  the 
white  of  the  bloodroot.  About  the  same  time 
we  find  the  shy  mayflower,  the  trailing  arbu- 
tus ;  and  although  we  rarely  pick  wild  flowers, 
one  member  of  the  household  always  plucks  a 
little  bunch  of  mayflowers  to  send  to  a  friend 
working  in  Panama,  whose  soul  hungers  for 
the  Northern  spring.  Then  there  are  shad- 
blow  and  delicate  anemones,  about  the  time 
of  the  cherry  blossoms ; 
the  brief  glory  of  the  ap- 
ple orchards  follows ;  and 
then  the  thronging  dog- 
woods fill  the  forests  with 
their  radiance ;  and  so 
flowers  follow  flowers  un- 
til the  springtime  splen- 
dor closes  with  the  laurel 
and  the  evanescent,  honey 
sweet  locust  bloom.  The 
late  summer  flowers  fol- 
low, the  flaunting  lilies, 
and  cardinal  flowers,  and 
marshmallows,  and  pale 
beach  rosemary  ;  and  the 
goldenrod  and  the  as- 
ters when  the  afternoons 
shorten   and  we  again 


begin  to  think  of  fires  in  the  wide  fire- 
places. 

OUR  BIRD  NEIGHBORS 

Most  of  the  birds  in  our  neighborhood  are 
the  ordinary  home  friends  of  the  house  and 
the  barn,  the  wood  lot  and  the  pasture  ;  but 
now  and  then  the  species  make  queer  shifts. 
The  cheery  quail,  alas  1  are  rarely  found  near 
us  now  ;  and  we  no  longer  hear  the  whip- 
poorwills  at  night  But  some  birds  visit 
us  now  which  formerly  did  not.  When  I  was 
a  boy  neither  the  black-throated  green  warbler 
nor  the  purple  finch  nested  around  us,  nor 
were  bobolinks  found  in  our  fields.  The 
black-throated  green  warbler  is  now  one  of 
our  commonest  summer  warblers ;  there  are 
plenty  of  purple  finches  ;  and,  best  of  all,  the 
bobolinks  are  far  from  infrequent.  I  had 
written  about  these  new  visitors  to  John  Bur- 
roughs, and  once  when  he  came  out  to  see 
me  I  was  able  to  show  them  to  him. 

OUR   FLYING  SQUIRRELS 

When  I  was  President,  we  owned  a  little 
house  in  western  Virginia  ;  a  delightful  house, 
to  us  at  least,  although  only  a  shell  of  rough 
boards.  We  used  sometimes  to  go  there  in 
the  fall,  perhaps  at  Thanksgiving,  and  on 
these  occasions  we  would  have  quail  and 
rabbits  of  our  own  shooting,  and  once  in  a 
while  a  wild  turkey.  We  also  went  there  in 
the  spring.  Of  course  many  of  the  birds 
were  different  from  our  Long  Island  friends. 
There  were  mocking-birds,  the  most  attractive 
of  all  birds,  and  blue  grosbeaks,  and  cardi- 
nals and  summer  redbirds  instead  of  scarlet 
tanagers,  and  those  wonderful  singers  the 
Bewick's  wrens,  and  Car- 
olina wrens.  All  these  I 
was  able  to  show  John 
Burroughs  when  he  came 
to  visit  us  ;  although,  by 
the  way,  he  did  not  ap- 
preciate as  much  as  we 
did  one  set  of  inmates 
of  the  cottage — the  flying 
squirrels.  We  loved  hav- 
ing the  flying  squirrels, 
father  and  mother  and 
half-grown  young,  in  their 
nest  among  the  rafters ; 
and  at  night  we  slept  so 
soundly  that  we  did  not 
in  the  least  mind  the  wild 
gambols  of  the  little  fel- 
lows through  the  rooms, 


JOSIAH  AND  HIS  MASTER 


even  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  they 
would  swoop  down  to  the  bed  and  scuttle 
across  it. 

IN  THE  YELLOWSTONE  WITH  JOHN 
BURROUGHS 

One  April  I  went  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
when  the  snow  was  still  very  deep,  and  I  took 
John  Burroughs  with  me.  I  wished  to  show 
him  the  big  game  of  the  Park,  the  wild 
creatures  that  have  become  so  astonishingly 
tame  and  tolerant  of  human  presence.  In 
the  Yellowstone  the  animals  seem  always  to 
behave  as  one  wishes  them  to  !  It  is  always 
possible  to  see  the  sheep  and  deer  and  ante- 
lope, and  also  the  great  herds  of  elk,  which 
are  shyer  than  the  smaller  beasts.  In  April 
we  found  the  elk  weak  after  the  short  com- 
mons and  hard  living  of  winter.  Once  with- 
out much  difficulty  I  regularly  rounded  up  a 
big  band  of  them,  so  that  John  Burroughs 
could  look  at  them.  I  do  not  think,  however, 


that  he  cared  to  see  them  as  much  as  I  did. 
The  birds  interested  him  more,  especially  a 
tiny  owl  the  size  of  a  robin  which  we  saw 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree  in  mid-afternoon 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  sun  and  making 
a  queer  noise  like  a  cork  being  pulled  from  a 
bottle.  I  was  rather  ashamed  to  find  how 
much  better  his  eyes  were  than  mine  in  seeing 
the  birds  and  grasping  their  differences. 

THE  BEAR-HUNTERS'  DINNER 

When  wolf-hunting  in  Texas,  and  when 
bear-hunting  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  I 
was  not  only  enthralled  by  the  sport,  but  also 
by  the  strange  new  birds  and  other  creatures, 
and  the  trees  and  flowers  I  had  not  known  be- 
fore. By  the  way,  there  was  one  feast  at  the 
White  House  which  stands  above  all  others  in 
my  memory — even  above  the  time  when  I  lured 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  thither  for  a  night,  a 
deed  in  which  to  triumph,  as  all  who  knew 
that  inveterately  shy  recluse  will  testify.  This 
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was  "  the  bear-hunters'  dinner."  I  had  been 
treated  so  kindly  by  my  friends  on  these 
hunts,  and  they  were  such  fine  fellows,  men 
whom  I  was  so  proud  to  think  of  as  Amer- 
icans, that  I  set  my  heart  on  having  them  at 
a  hunters'  dinner  at  the  White  House.  One 
December  I  succeeded ;  there  were  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them,  all  told,  as  good  hunters,  as 
daring  riders,  as  first-class  citizens  as  could  be 
found  anywhere  ;  no  finer  set  of  guests  ever 
sat  at  meat  in  the  White  House  ;  and  among 
other  game  on  the  table  was  a  black  bear, 
itself  contributed  by  one  of  these  same  guests. 

WITH  JOHN  MUIR  IN  THE  YOSEMITE 

When  I  first  visited  California,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  see  the  "  big  trees/'  the 
Sequoias,  and  then  to  travel  down  into  the 
Yosemite  with  John  Muir.  Of  course  of  all 
people  in  the  world  he  was  the  one  with 
whom  it  was  best  worth  while  thus  to  see 
the  Yosemite.  He  told  me  that  when  Em- 
erson came  to  California  he  tried  to  get  him 
to  come  out  and  camp  with  him,  for  that 
was  the  only  way  in  which  to  see  at  their  best 
the  majesty  and  charm  of  the  Sierras.  But 
at  the  time  Emerson  was  getting  old  and 
could  not  go.  John  Muir  met  me  with  a 
couple  of  packers  and  two  mules  to  carry 
our  tent,  bedding,  and  food  for  a  three  days' 
trip.  The  first  night  was  clear,  and  we  lay 
down  in  the  darkening  isles  of  the  great 
Sequoia  grove.  The  majestic  trunks,  beau- 
tiful in  color  and  in  symmetry,  rose  round  us 
like  the  pillars  of  a  mightier  cathedral  than 
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ever  was  conceived  even  by  the  fervor  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Hermit  thrushes  sang  beauti- 
fully in  the  evening,  and  again,  with  a  burst 
of  wonderful  music,  at  dawn.  I  was  inter- 
ested and  a  little  surprised  to  find  that,  unlike 
John  Burroughs,  John  Muir  cared  little  for 
birds  or  bird  songs,  and  knew  little  about 
them.  The  hermit  thrushes  meant  nothing 
to  him,  the  trees  and  the  flowers  and  the 
cliffs  everything.  The  only  birds  he  noticed 
or  cared  for  were  some  that  were  very  con- 
spicuous, such  as  the  water-ousels — always 
particular  favorites  of  mine  too.  The  second 
night  we  camped  in  a  snow-storm,  on  the 
edge  of  the  canyon  walls,  under  the  spreading 
limbs  of  a  grove  of  mighty  silver  firs ;  and 
next  day  we  went  down  into  the  wonderland 
of  the  valley  itself.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
that  I  was  in  the  Yosemite  with  John  Muir 
and  in  the  Yellowstone  with  John  Burroughs. 

WITH  SIR  EDWARD  GREY  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST 

Like  most  Americans  interested  in  birds 
and  books,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  English 
birds  as  they  appear  in  books.  I  know  the 
lark  of  Shakespeare  and  Shelley  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  I  know  the  nightingale  of 
Milton  and  Keats  ;  I  know  Wordsworth's 
cuckoo  ;  I  know  mavis  and  merle  singing  in 
the  merry  green  wood  of  the  old  ballads ;  I 
know  Jenny  Wren  and  Cock  Robin  of  the 
nursery  books.  Therefore  I  had  always 
much  desired  to  hear  the  birds  in  real  life ; 
and  the  opportunity  offered  in  June,  1910, 
when  I  spent  two  or  three  weeks  in  England. 
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As  I  could  snatch  but  a  few  hours  from  a 
very  exacting  round  of  pleasures  and  duties, 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  with  some  com- 
panion who  could  identify  both  song  and 
singer.  In  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  keen  lover  of 
outdoor  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  a  delightful 
companion,  who  knows  the  songs  and  ways 
of  English  birds  as  very  few  do  know  them,  I 
found  the  best  possible  guide. 

We  left  London  on  the  morning  of  June  9, 
twenty-four  hours  before  I  sailed  from  South- 
ampton. Getting  off  the  train  at  Basing- 
stoke, we  drove  to  the  pretty,  smiling  valley 
of  the  Itchen.  Here  we  tramped  for  three 
or  four  hours,  then  again  drove,  this  time  to 
the  edge  of  the  New  Forest,  where  we  first 
took  tea  at  an  inn  and  then  tramped  through 
the  forest  to  an  inn  on  its  other  side,  at 
Brockenhurst.  At  the  conclusion  of  our 
walk  my  companion  made  a  list  of  the  birds 
we  had  seen,  putting  an  asterisk  (#)  opposite 
those  which  we  had  heard  sing.  There  were 
forty-one  of  the  former  and  twenty-three  of 
the  latter,  as  follows  : 

•Thrush,  ^blackbird,  #lark,  *yellowham- 
mer,  *robin,  *wren,  #golden-crested  wren, 
^goldfinch,  #chafhnch,  ^greenfinch,  pied 
wagtail,    sparrow,    *dunnock    (hedge  ac- 


centor), missel  thrush,  starling,  rook,  jack- 
daw, *blackcap,  *garden  warbler,  *  willow 
warbler,  *chiffchaff,  *wood  warbler,  tree- 
creeper,  *reed  bunting,  *sedge  warbler, 
coot,  water  hen,  little  grebe  (dabchick), 
tufted  duck,  wood  pigeon,  stock  dove, 
*turtle  dove,  peewit,  tit  (?  coal  tit),  *cuckoo, 
^nightjar,  *swallow,  martin,  swift,  pheasant, 
partridge. 

KEEP,   NOT  KILL 

The  valley  of  the  Itchen  is  typically  the 
England  that  we  know  from  novel  and  story 
and  essay.  It  is  very  beautiful  in  every  way, 
with  a  rich,  civilized,  fertile  beauty — the  rapid 
brook  twisting  among  its  reed  beds,  the  rich 
green  of  trees  and  grass,  the  stately  woods, 
the  gardens  and  fields,  the  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque cottages,  the  great  handsome  houses 
standing  in  their  parks.  Birds  were  plenti- 
ful ;  I  know  but  few  places  in  America  where 
one  would  see  such  an  abundance  of  individ- 
uals, and  I  was  struck  by  seeing  such  large 
birds  as  coots,  water  hens,  grebes,  tufted 
ducks,  pigeons,  and  peewits.  In  places  in 
America  as  thickly  settled  as  the  valley  of  the 
Itchen  I  should  not  expect  to  see  any  like  num- 
ber of  birds  of  this  size  ;  but  I  hope  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Audubon  societies  and  kindred 
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organizations  will  gradually  make 
themselves  felt  until  it  becomes  a 
point  of  honor  not  only  with  the 
American  man,  but  with  the  Amer- 
ican small  boy,  to  shield  and  pro- 
tect all  forms  of  harmless  wild  life. 
True  sportsmen  should  take  the 
lead  in  such  a  movement,  for  if 
there  is  to  be  any  shooting  there 
must  be  something  to  shoot ;  the 
prime  necessity  is  to  keep,  and  not 
kill  out,  even  the  birds  which  in 
legitimate  numbers  may  be  shot. 

The  New  Forest  is  a  wild,  unin- 
habited stretch  of  heath  and  wood- 
land, many  of  the  trees  gnarled 
and  aged,  and  its  very  wildness, 
the  lack  of  cultivation,  the  rugged- 
ness,  made  it  strongly  attractive 
in  my  eyes,  and  suggested  my  own 
country.  The  birds  of  course  were 
much  less  plentiful  than  beside  the 
Itchen. 

THE   LEADER   OF  THE  CHORUS 

The  bird  that  most  impressed 
me  on  my  walk  was  the  blackbird. 
I  had  already  heard  nightingales 
in  abundance  near  Lake  Como, 
and  had  also  listened  to  larks,  but 
I  had  never  heard  either  the  black- 
bird, the  song  thrush,  or  the  black- 
cap warbler  ;  and  while  I  knew 
that  all  three  were  good  singers, 
I  did  not  know  what  really  beau- 
tiful singers  they  were.  Blackbirds 
were  very  abundant,  and  they 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
chorus  which  we  heard  through- 
out the  day  on  every  hand,  though 
perhaps  loudest  the  following 
morning  at  dawn.  In  its  habits 
and  manners  the  blackbird  strik- 
ingly resembles  our  American  rob- 
in, and  indeed  looks  exactly  like  a 
robin  with  a  yellow  bill  and  coal- 
black  plumage.  It  hops  every- 
where over  the  lawns,  just  as  our 
robin  does,  and  it  lives  and  nests 
in  the  gardens  in  the  same  fashion. 
Its  song  has  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  our  robin,  but  many  of 
the  notes  are  far  more  musical, 
more  like  those  of  our  wood  thrush. 
Indeed,  there  were  individuals 
among  those  we  heard  certain 
of  whose  notes  seemed  to  me 
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almost  to  equal  in  point  of  melody  the  chimes 
of  the  wood  thrush  ;  and  the  highest  possible 
praise  for  any  song-bird  is  to  liken  its  song  to 
that  of  the  wood  thrush  or  hermit  thrush.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  the  blackbird  has  re- 
ceived full  justice  in  the  books.  I  knew  that 
he  was  a  singer,  but  I  really  had  no  idea  how 
fine  a  singer  he  was.  I  suppose  one  of  his 
troubles  has  been  his  name,  just  as  with  our 
own  catbird.  When  he  appears  in  the  ballads 
as  the  merle,  bracketed  with  his  cousin  the 
mavis,  the  song  thrush,  it  is  far  easier  to 
recognize  him  as  the  master  singer  that  he  is. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  for  England  to  have  such  an 
asset  of  the  countryside,  a  bird  so  common, 
so  much  in  evidence,  so  fearless,  and  such  a 
really  beautiful  singer. 

SINGERS  IN  THE  BIRD  CHOIR 

The  thrush  is  a  fine  singer  too,  a  better 
singer  than  our  American  robin,  but  to 
my  mind  not  at  the  best  quite  as  good  as 
the  blackbird  at  his  best ;  although  often  I 
found  difficulty  in  telling  the  song  of  one 
from  the  song  of  the  other,  especially  if  I 
heard  only  two  or  three  notes. 

.  The  larks  were,  of  course,  exceedingly 
attractive.  It  was  fascinating  to  see  them 
spring  from  the  grass,  circle  upwards,  steadily 


singing  and  soaring  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  return  to  the  point  whence  they  had 
started.  As  my  companion  pointed  out,  they 
exactly  fulfilled  Wordsworth's  description  ; 
they  soared  but  did  not  roam.  It  is  quite 
impossible  wholly  to  differentiate  a  bird's 
voice  from  its  habits  and  surroundings. 
Although  in  the  lark's  song  there  are  occa- 
sional musical  notes,  the  song  as  a  whole  is 
not  very  musical ;  but  it  is  so  joyous,  buoyant, 
and  unbroken,  and  uttered  under  such  con- 
ditions, as  fully  to  entitle  the  bird  to  the  place 
he  occupies  with  both  poet  and  prose  writer. 

The  most  musical  singer  we  heard  was 
the  blackcap  warbler.  To  my  ear  its  song 
seemed  more  musical  than  that  of  the 
nightingale.  It  was  astonishingly  powerful 
for  so  small  a  bird  ;  in  volume  and  continuity 
it  does  not  come  up  to  the  songs  of  the 
thrushes  and  of  certain  other  birds,  but  in 
quality,  as  an  isolated  bit  of  melody,  it  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Among  the  minor  singers  the  robin  was 
noticeable.  We  all  know  this  pretty  little 
bird  from  the  books,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
find  him  as  friendly  and  attractive  as  he  proved 
to  be,  but  I  had  not  realized  how  well  he 
sang.  It  is  not  a  loud  song,  but  very  musi- 
cal and  attractive,  and  the  bird  is  said  to  sing 
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practically  all  through  the  year.  The 
song  of  the  wren  interested  me  much, 
because  it  was  not  in  the  least  like 
that  of  our  house  wren,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  like  that  of  our  winter 
wren.  The  theme  is  the  same  as 
the  winter  wren's,  but  the  song  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  as  brilliantly 
musical  as  that  of  the  tiny  singer  of 
the  North  Woods.  The  sedge  warbler 
sang  in  the  thick  reeds  a  mocking 
ventriloquial  lay,  which  reminded  me 
at  times  of  the  less  pronounced  parts 
of  our  yellow-breasted  chat's  song. 
The  cuckoo's  cry  was  singularly 
attractive  and  musical,  far  more  so 
than  the  rolling,  many  times  repeated 
note  of  our  rain-crow. 

We  did  not  reach  the  inn  at  Brock- 
enhurst  until  about  nine  o'clock,  just 
at  nightfall,  and  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore that  we  heard  a  night-jar.  It 
did  not  sound  in  the  least  like  either 
our  whippoorwill  or  our  night-hawk, 
uttering  a  long-continued  call  of  one 
or  two  syllables,  repeated  over  and 
over.  The  chaffinch  was  very  much 
in  evidence,  continually  chaunting 
its  unimportant  little  ditty.    I  was 


pleased  to  see  the  bold,  masterful  missel 
thrush,  the  stormcock  as  it  is  often  called  ;  but 
this  bird  breeds  and  sings  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  weather  is  still  tempestuous,  and 
had  long  been  silent  when  we  saw  it.  The 
starlings,  rooks,  and  jackdaws  did  not  sing, 
and  their  calls  were  attractive  merely  as  the 
calls  of  our  grackles  are  attractive ;  and  the 
other  birds  that  we  heard  sing,  though  they 
played  their  part  in  the  general  chorus,  were 
performers  of  no  especial  note,  like  our  tree- 
creepers,  pine  warblers,  and  chipping-spar- 
rows.  The  great  spring  chorus  had  already 
begun  to  subside,  but  the  woods  and  fields 
were  still  vocal  with  beautiful  bird  music,  the 
country  was  very  lovely,  the  inn  as  comforta- 
ble as  possible,  and  the  bath  and  supper  ve  ry 
enjoyable  after  our  tramp ;  and  altogether  I 
passed  no  pleasanter  twenty-four  hours  during 
my  entire  European  trip. 

BACK  TO  THE  HOME  BIRDS 

Ten  days  later,  at  Sagamore  Hill,  I  was 
among  my  own  birds,  and  was  much  inter- 
ested as  I  listened  to  and  looked  at  them  in 
remembering  the  notes  and  actions  of  the 
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birds  I  had  seen  in  England.  On  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  I  sat  in  my  rocking-chair  on 
the  broad  veranda,  looking  across  the  Sound 
towards  the  glory  of  the  sunset.  The  thickly 
grassed  hillside  sloped  down  in  front  of  me 
to  a  belt  of  forest  from  which  rose  the  golden, 
leisurely  chiming  of  the  wood  thrushes,  chant- 
ing their  vespers ;  through  the  still  air  came 
the  warble  of  vireo  and  tanager ;  and  after 
nightfall  we  heard  the  flight  song  of  an  oven- 
bird  from  the  same  belt  of  timber.  Over- 
head an  oriole  sang  in  the  weeping  elm,  now 
and  then  breaking  his  song  to  scold  like  an 
overgrown  wren.  Song-sparrows  and  cat- 
birds sang  in  the  shrubbery ;  one  robin  had 
built  its  nest  over  the  front  and  one  over  the 
back  door,  and  there  was  a  chippy's  nest  in 
the  wistaria  vine  by  the  stoop.  During  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  I  saw  and  heard,  either 
right  around  the  house  or  while  walking  down 
to  bathe,  through  the  woods,  the  following 
forty-two  birds : 

Little  green  heron,  night  heron,  red-tailed 
hawk,  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  kingfisher,  flicker, 
humming-bird,  swift,  meadow-lark,  red-winged 
blackbird,  sharp-tailed  finch,  song-sparrow, 
chipping-sparrow,  bush-sparrow,  purple  finch, 
Baltimore  oriole,  cowbunting,  robin,  wood 
thrush,  thrasher,  catbird,  scarlet  tanager, 
red-eyed  vireo,  yellow  warbler,  black-throated 
green  warbler,  kingbird,  wood  peewee,  crow, 
blue  jay,  cedar-bird,  Maryland  yellowthroat, 
chickadee,  black  and  white  creeper,  barn 
swallow,  white-breasted  swallow,  ovenbird, 
thistle-finch,  vesper-finch,  indigo  bunting, 
towhee,  grasshopper-sparrow,  and  screech 
owl. 

IN  FULL  SONG 

The  birds  were  still  in  full  song,  for  on 
Long  Island  there  is  little  abatement  in  the 
chorus  until  about  the  second  week  of  July, 
when  the  blossoming  of  the  chestnut  trees 
patches  the  woodland  with  frothy  greenish- 
yellow.1 

Our  most  beautiful  singers  are  the  wood 
thrushes ;  they  sing  not  only  in  the  early 
morning  but  throughout  the  long,  hot  June 
afternoons.  Sometimes  they  sing  in  the 
trees  immediately  around  the  house,  and  if 
the  air  is  still  we  can  always  hear  them  from 
among  the  tall  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  thrashers  sing  in  the  hedgerows  beyond 
the  garden,  the  catbirds  everywhere.  The 
catbirds  have  such  an  attractive  song  that  it 
is  extremely  irritating  to  know  that  at  any 

1  Alas  !  the  blight  has  now  destroyed  the  chestnut  trees, 
and  robbed  our  woods  of  one  of  their  distinctive  beauties. 


moment  they  may  interrupt  it  to  mew  and 
squeal.  The  bold,  cheery  music  of  the  robins 
always  seems  typical  of  the  bold,  cheery  birds 
themselves.  The  Baltimore  orioles  nest  in 
the  young  elms  around  the  house,  and  the 
orchard  orioles  in  the  apple  trees  near  the 
garden  and  outbuildings.  Among  the  earliest 
sounds  of  spring  is  the  cheerful,  simple, 
homely  song  of  the  song-sparrow  ;  and  in 
March  we  also  hear  the  piercing  cadence  of 
the  meadow-lark — to  us  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  all  bird  calls.  Of  late  years  now 
and  then  we  hear  the  rollicking,  bubbling 
melody  of  the  bobolink  in  the  pastures  back 
of  the  barn ;  and  when  the  full  chorus  of 
these  and  of  many  other  of  the  singers  of 
spring  is  dying  down,  there  are  some  true  hot- 
weather  songsters,  such  as  the  brightly  hued 
indigo  buntings  and  thistle-finches.  Among 
the  finches  one  of  the  most  musical  and 
plaintive  songs  is  that  of  the  bush-sparrow — 
I  do  not  know  why  the  books  call  it  field- 
sparrow,  for  it  does  not  dwell  in  the  open  fields 
like  the  vesper-finch,  the  savannah-sparrow, 
and  the  grasshopper-sparrow,  but  among 
the  cedars  and  bayberry  bushes  and  young 
locusts  in  the  same  places  where  the  prairie 
warbler  is  found.  Nor  is  it  only  the  true 
songs  that  delight  us.  We  love  to  hear  the 
flickers  call,  and  we  readily  pardon  any  one 
of  their  number  which,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens, is  bold  enough  to  wake  us  in  the  early 
morning  by  drumming  on  the  shingles  of  the 
roof.  In  our  ears  the  red-winged  blackbirds 
have  a  very  attractive  note.  We  love  the 
screaming  of  the  red-tailed  hawks  as  they 
soar  high  overhead,  and  even  the  calls  of  the 
night  heron  that  nest  in  the  tall  water  maples 
by  one  of  the  wood  ponds  on  our  place,  and 
the  little  green  herons  that  nest  beside  the 
salt  marsh.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  much 
of  the  attraction  in  any  bird-note  lies  in  the 
music  itself  and  how  much  in  the  associations. 
This  is  what  makes  it  so  useless  to  try  to 
compare  the  bird  songs  of  one  country  with 
those  of  another.  A  man  who  is  worth  any- 
thing can  no  more  be  entirely  impartial  in 
speaking  of  the  bird  songs  with  which  from 
his  earliest  childhood  he  has  been  familiar 
than  he  can  be  entirely  impartial  in  speaking 
of  his  own  family. 

THINGS  PRIZED  AT  SAGAMORE  HILL 

At  Sagamore  Hill  we  love  a  great  many 
things — birds  and  trees  and  books,  and  all 
things  beautiful,  and  horses  and  rifles  and 
children  and  hard  work  and  the  joy  of  life. 
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We  have  great  fireplaces,  and  in  them  the 
logs  roar  and  crackle  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  The  big  piazza  is  for  the  hot,  still 
afternoons  of  summer.  As  in  every  house, 
there  are  things  that  appeal  to  the  house- 
holder because  of  their  associations,  but  which 
would  not  mean  much  to  others.  Naturally, 
any  man  who  has  been  President,  and  filled 
other  positions,  accumulates  such  things,  with 
scant  regard  to  his  own  personal  merits.  Per- 
haps our  most  cherished  possessions  are  a 
Remington  bronze,  "  The  Bronco  Buster," 
given  me  by  my  men  when  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out,  and  a  big  Tiffany  silver 
vase  given  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  by  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  battle-ship  Louisiana  after  we 
returned  from  a  cruise  on  that  vessel  to  Panama. 
It  was  a  real  surprise  gift,  presented  to  her 
in  the  White  House,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
crew,  by  four  as  strapping  man-of-war 's-men 
as  ever  swung  a  turret  or  pointed  a  twelve- 
inch  gun.  The  enlisted  men  of  the  army  I 
already  knew  well — of  course  I  knew  well  the 
officers  of  both  army  and  navy.  But  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  navy  I  grew  to  know  well 
only  when  I  was  President.  On  the  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  once  dined  at  the  chief 
petty  officers'  mess,  and  on  another  battle- 
ship, the  Missouri  (when  I  was  in  company 
with  Admiral  Evans  and  Captain  Cowles), 
and  again  on  the  Sylph  and  on  the  Mayflower, 
we  also  dined  as  guests  of  the  crew.  When 
we  finished  our  trip  on  the  Louisiana  I  made 
a  short  speech  to  the  assembled  crew,  and  at 
its  close  one  of  the  petty  officers,  the  very 
picture  of  what  a  man-of-war 's-man  should 
look  like,  proposed  three  cheers  for  me  in 
terms  that  struck  me  as  curiously  illustrative 
of  America  at  her  best ;  he  said,  "  Now  then, 
men,  three  cheers  for  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  typical  American  citizen  !"  That  was  the 
way  in  which  they  thought  of  the  American 
President — and  a  very  good  way,  too.  It  was 
an  expression  that  would  have  come  naturally 
only  to  men  in  whom  the  American  principles 
of  government  and  life  were  ingrained,  just 
as  they  were  ingrained  in  the  men  of  my 
regiment.  I  need  scarcely  add,  but  I  will 
add  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know, 
that  this  attitude  of  self-respecting  identifica- 
tion of  interest  and  purpose  is  not  only  com- 
patible with  but  can  only  exist  when  there 
is  fine  and  real  discipline,  as  thorough  and 
genuine  as  the  discipline  that  has  always 
obtained  in  the  most  formidable  fighting  fleets 
and  armies.  The  discipline  and  the  mutual 
respect  are  complementary,  not  antagonistic. 


During  the  Presidency  all  of  us,  but  especially 
the  children,  became  close  friends  with  many 
of  the  sailor  men.  The  four  bearers  of  the  vase 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were  promptly  hailed  as  de- 
lightful big  brothers  by  our  two  smallest  boys, 
who  at  once  took  them  to  see  the  sights  of 
Washington  in  the  landau — "  the  President's 
land-ho !"  as,  with  seafaring  humor,  our 
guests  immediately  styled  it.  Once,  after  we 
were  in  private  life  again,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
was  in  a  railway  station  and  had  some  diffi- 
culty with  her  ticket.  A  fine-looking,  quiet 
man  stepped  up  and  asked  if  he  could  be  of 
help  ;  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  Mayflower's  crew,  and  knew  us  well ; 
and  in  answer  to  a  question  explained  that 
he  had  left  the  navy  in  order  to  study  den- 
tistry, and  added — a  delicious  touch — that 
while  thus  preparing  himself  to  be  a  dentist 
he  was  earning  the  necessary  money  to  go 
on  with  his  studies  by  practicing  the  profes- 
sion of  a  prize-fighter,  being  a  good  man  in 
the  ring. 

There  are  various  bronzes  in  the  house : 
Saint-Gaudens's  "  Puritan,"  a  token  from 
my  staff  officers  when  I  was  Governor ; 
Proctor's  cougar,  the  gift  of  the  Tennis 
Cabinet — who  also  gave  us  a  beautiful  silver 
bowl,  which  is  always  lovingly  pronounced 
to  rhyme  with  "owl"  because  that  was 
the  pronunciation  used  at  the  time  of  the 
giving  by  the  valued  friend  who  acted  as 
spokesman  for  his  fellow-members,  and  who 
was  himself  the  only  non- American  member 
of  the  said  Cabinet.  There  is  a  horseman 
by  Macmonnies,  and  a  big  bronze  vase  by 
Kemys,  an  adaptation  or  development  of  the 
pottery  vases  of  the  Southwestern  Indians. 
Mixed  with  all  of  these  are  gifts  from  varied 
sources,  ranging  from  a  brazen  Buddha  sent 
me  by  the  Dalai  Lama  and  a  wonderful 
psalter  from  the  Emperor  Menelik  to  a 
priceless  ancient  Samurai  sword  coming 
from  Japan  in  remembrance  of  the  peace  of 
Portsmouth,  and  a  beautifully  inlaid  miniature 
suit  of  Japanese  armor  given  me  by  a  favorite 
hero  of  mine,  Admiral  Togo,  when  he  visited 
Sagamore  Hill.  There  are  things  from  Euro- 
pean friends  ;  a  mosaic  picture  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII  in  his  garden  ;  a  huge,  very  handsome 
edition  of  the  Nibelungenlied ;  a  striking 
miniature  of  John  Hampden  from  Windsor 
Castle ;  editions  of  Dante,  and  the  campaigns 
of  "  Eugenio  von  Savoy  "  (another  of  my 
heroes,  a  dead  hero  this  time) ;  a  Viking 
cup  ;  the  state  sword  of  a  Uganda  king ;  the 
gold  box  in  which  the  "  freedom  of  the  city 
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of  London  "  was  given  me  ;  a  beautiful  head 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  given  me  by  the  French 
authorities  after  my  speech  at  the  Sorbonne  ; 
and  many  other  things  from  sources  as 
diverse  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  China.  Then  there  are 
things  from  home  friends  :  a  polar  bear  skin 
from  Peary  ;  a  Sioux  buffalo  robe  with  on  it, 
painted  by  some  long-dead  Sioux  artist,  the  pic- 
ture story  of  Custer's  fight ;  a  bronze  portrait 
plaque  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  ;  the  candle- 
stick used  in  sealing  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, sent  me  by  Captain  Cameron  Winslow ; 
a  shoe  worn  by  Dan  Patch  when  he  paced  a 
mile  in  1:59,  sent  me  by  his  owner.  There 


is  a  picture  of  a  bull  moose  by  Carl  Rungius, 
which  seems  to  me  as  spirited  an  animal 
painting  as  I  have  ever  seen.  In  the  north 
room,  with  its  tables  and  mantelpiece  and 
desks  and  chests  made  of  woods  sent  from 
the  Philippines  by  army  friends  or  by  other 
friends  for  other  reasons,  with  its  bison  and 
wapiti  heads,  there  are  three  paintings  by  Mar- 
cus Symonds — "  Where  Light  and  Shadow- 
Meet,"  "The  Porcelain  Towers,"  and  "The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty ;"  he  is  dead  now.  and 
he  had  scant  recognition  while  he  lived,  yet 
surely  he  was  a  great  imaginative  artist,  a 
wonderful  colorist,  and  a  man  with  a  vision 
more  wonderful  still.    There  is  one  of  Lun- 
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gren's  pictures  of  the  Western  plains  ;  and 
a  picture  of  the  Grand  Canyon  ;  and  one  by 
a  Scandinavian  artist  who  could  see  the 
fierce  picturesqueness  of  workaday  Pitts- 
burgh; and  sketches  of  the  White  House  by 
Sargent  and  by  Hopkinson  Smith. 

BOOKS  EVERYWHERE 

The  books  are  everywhere.  There  are  as 
many  in  the  north  room  and  in  the  parlor — 
is  drawing-room  a  more  appropriate  name 
than  parlor  ? — as  in  the  library  ;  the  gun- 
room at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  inci- 
dentally has  the  loveliest  view  of  all,  contains 
more  books  than  any  of  the  other  rooms  ; 
and  they  are  particularly  delightful  books  to 
browse  among,  just  because  they  have  not 
much  relevance  to  one  another,  this  being 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  relegated 
to  their  present  abode.  But  the  books 
have  overflowed  into  all  the  other  rooms 
too. 

I  could  not  name  any  principle  upon  which 
the  books  have  been  gathered.  Hooks  are 
almost  as  individual  as  friends.  There  is  do 
earthly  use  in  laying  clown  general  laws  about 
them.  Some  meet  the  needs  of  one  person, 
and  some  of  another;  and  each  person 
should  beware  of  the  book-lover's  besetting 
sin,  of  what  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  calls  "  the 
mad  pride  of  intellectuality,"  taking  the  shape 
of  arrogant  pity  for  the  man  who  does  not 
like  the  same  kind  of  books.  Of  course 
there  are  books  which  a  man  or  woman  uses 
as  instruments  of  a  profession — law  books, 
medical  books,  cookery  books,  and  the  like. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  these,  for  they  are  not 
properly  "books"  at  all;  they  come  in  the 
category  of  time-tables,  telephone  directories, 
and  other  useful  agencies  of  civilized  life.  I 
am  speaking  of  books  that  are  meant  to  be 
read.  Personally,  granted  that  these  books 
are  decent  and  healthy,  the  one  test  to  which 
I  demand  that  they  all  submit  is  that  of  being 
interesting.  If  the  book  is  not  interesting  to 
the  reader,  then  in  all  but  an  infinitesimal 
number  of  cases  it  gives  scant  benefit  to  the 
reader.  Of  course  any  reader  ought  to  cul- 
tivate his  or  her  taste  so  that  good  books  will 
appeal  to  it,  and  that  trash  won't.  But  after 
this  point  has  once  been  reached,  the  needs 
of  each  reader  must  be  met  in  a  fashion  that 
will  appeal  to  those  needs.  Personally  the 
books  by  which  I  have  profited  infinitely 
more  than  by  any  others  have  been  those  in 
which  profit  was  a  by-product  of  the  pleas- 
ure ;  that  is,  I  read  them  because  I  enjoyed 


them,  because  I  liked  reading  them,  and  the 
profit  came  in  as  part  of  the  enjoyment. 

A  BIG-GAME  LIBRARY 

Of  course  each  individual  is  apt  to  have 
some  special  tastes  in  which  he  cannot  expect 
that  any  but  a  few  friends  will  share.  Now, 
I  am  very  proud  of  my  big-game  library.  I 
suppose  there  must  be  many  big-game  libraries 
in  Continental  Europe,  and  possibly  in  Eng- 
land, more  extensive  than  mine,  but  I  have 
not  happened  to  come  across  any  such 
library  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  origi- 
nals go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
there  are  copies  or  reproductions  of  the  two 
or  three  most  famous  hunting  books  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  Duke  of  York's 
translation  of  Gaston  Phcebus,  and  the  queer 
book  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  It  is 
only  very  occasionally 'that  I  meet  any  one 
who  cares  for  any  of  these  books.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  expect  to  find  many  friends 
who  will  turn  naturally  to  some  of  the  oid  or 
the  new  books  of  poetry  or  romance  or  his- 
tory- to  which  we  of  the  household  habitually 
turn.  Let  me  add  that  ours  is  in  no  sense 
a  collector's  library.  Each  book  was  procured 
because  some  one  of  the  family  wished  to 
read  it.  We  could  never  afford  to  take  over- 
much thought  for  the  outsides  of  books ;  we 
were  too  much  interested  in  their  insides. 

WHAT   SHOULD  A   STATESMAN   READ  ? 

Now  and  then  I  am  asked  as  to  ''what 
books  a  statesman  should  read,"  and  my 
answer  is,  poetry  and  novels — including  short 
stories  under  the  head  of  novels.  I  don't 
mean  that  he  should  read  only  novels  and 
modern  poetry.  If  he  cannot  also  enjoy  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  the  Greek  dramatists, 
he  should  be  sorry.  He  ought  to  read  inter- 
esting books  on  history  and  government, 
and  books  of  science  and  philosophy ;  and 
really  good  books  on  these  subjects  are  as 
enthralling  as  any  fiction  ever  written  in  prose 
or  verse.  Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  the  Heimskringla, 
Froissart,  Joinville  and  Villehardouin,  Park- 
man  and  Mahan,  Mommsen  and  Ranke — why ! 
there  are  scores  and  scores  of  solid  histories, 
the  best  in  the  world,  which  are  as  absorbing 
as  the  best  of  all  the  novels,  and  of  as  perma- 
nent value.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Darwin 
and  Huxley  and  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  and 
parts  of  Kant,  and  of  volumes  like  Suther- 
land's "  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct,"  or 
Acton's  Essays  and  Lounsbury's  studies — 
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here  again  I  am  not  trying  to  class  books 
together,  or  measure  one  by  another,  or 
enumerate  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  worth 
reading,  but  just  to  indicate  that  any  manor 
woman  of  some  intelligence  and  some  culti- 
vation can  in  some  line  or  other  of  serious 
thought,  scientific  or  historical  or  philosophy 
ical  or  economic  or  governmental,  find  any 
number  of  books  which  are  charming  to  read, 
and  which  in  addition  give  that  for  which  his 
or  her  soul  hungers.  I  do  not  for  a  minute 
mean  that  the  statesman  ought  not  to  read  a 
great  many  different  books  of  this  character, 
just  as  every  one  else  should  read  them. 
But,  in  the  final  event,  the  statesman,  and 
the  publicist,  and  the  reformer,  and  the  agi- 
tator for  new  things,  and  the  upholder  of 
what  is  good  in  old  things,  all  need  more  than 
anything  else  to  know  human  nature,  to  know 
the  needs  of  the  human  soul ;  and  they  will 


find  this  nature  and  these  needs  set  forth  as 
nowhere  else  by  the  great  imaginative  writers, 
whether  of  prose  or  of  poetry. 

BOOKS  AND  BOOK  LISTS 

The  room  for  choice  is  so  limitless  that  to 
my  mind  it  seems  absurd  to  try  to  make  cata- 
logues which  shall  be  supposed  to  appeal  to 
all  the  best  thinkers.  This  is  why  I  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  writing  lists  of  the 
One  Hundred  Best  Books,  or  tfie  Five-Foot 
Library.  It  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  amuse 
himself  by  composing  a  list  of  a  hundred  very 
good  books  ;  and  if  he  is  to  go  off  for  a  year 
or  so  where  he  cannot  get  many  books,  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  to  choose  a  five-foot  library 
of  particular  books  which  in  that  particular 
year  and  on  that  particular  trip  he  would  like 
to  read.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
hundred  books  that  are  best  for  all  men,  or 
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for  the  majority  of  men,  or  for  one  man  at 
all  times ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
five-foot  library  which  will  satisfy  the  needs 
of  even  one  particular  man  on  different 
occasions  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 
Milton  is  best  for  one  mood  and  Pope  for 
another.  Because  a  man  likes  Whitman  or 
Browning  or  Lowell  he  should  not  feel  him- 
self debarred  from  Tennyson  or  Kipling  or 
Korner  or  Heine  or  the  Bard  of  the  Dimbo- 
vitza.  Tolstoy's  novels  are  good  at  one  time 
and  those  of  Sienkiewicz  at  another  ;  and  he 
is  fortunate  who  can  relish  Salammbo  and 
Tom  Brown  and  the  Two  Admirals  and 
Quentin  Durward  and  Artemus  Ward  and 
the  Ingoldsby  Legends  and  Pickwick  and 
Vanity  Fair.  Why,  there  are  hundreds  of 
books  like  these,  each  one  of  which,  if  really 
read,  really  assimilated,  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  happens  to  appeal,  will  enable  that 
person  quite  unconsciously  to  furnish  himself 
with  much  ammunition  which  he  will  find  of 
use  in  the  battle  of  life. 

BOOKS  SHOULD  MEET  INDIVIDUAL  TASTES 

A  book  must  be  interesting  to  the  particu- 
lar reader  at  that  particular  time.  But  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  interesting  books, 
and  some  of  them  are  sealed  to  some  men 
and  some  are  sealed  to  others  ;  and  some 
stir  the  soul  at  some  given  point  of  a  man's 
life  and  yet  convey  no  message  at  other  times. 
The  reader,  the  book-lover,  must  meet  his 
own  needs  without  paying  too  much  attention 
to  what  his  neighbors  say  those  needs  should 
be.  He  must  not  hypocritically  pretend  to 
like  what  he  does  not  like.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  he  must  avoid 
that  most  unpleasant 
of  all  the  indications 
of  puffed-up  vanity 
which  consists  in 
treating  mere  indi- 
vidual, and  perhaps 
unfortunate,  idiosyn- 
crasy as  a  matter  of 
pride.  I  happen  to 
be  devoted  to  Mac- 
beth, whereas  I  very 
seldom  read  Hamlet 
(though  I  like  parts 
of  it).  Now  I  am 
humbly  and  sincerely 
conscious  that  this  is 
a  demerit  in  me  and 
not  in  Hamlet ;  and 
yet  it  would  not  do 
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me  any  good  to  pretend  that  I  like  Hamlet 
as  much  as  Macbeth  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  don't.  I  am  very  fond  of  sim- 
ple epics  and  of  ballad  poetry,  from  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  the  Roland  song  through 
"  Chevy  Chase  "  and  "  Patrick  Spens  "  and 
"  Twa  Corbies  "  to  Scott's  poems  and  Long- 
fellow's "Saga  of  KingOlaf"  and  "Othere." 
On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  care  to  read  dramas 
as  a  rule ;  I  cannot  read  them  with  enjoy- 
ment unless  they  appeal  to  me  very  strongly. 
They  must  almost  be  ^Eschylus  or  Euripides, 
Goethe  or  Moliere,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
feel  after  finishing  them  a  sense  of  virtuous 
pride  in  having  achieved  a  task.  Now  I 
would  be  the  first  to  deny  that  even  the  most 
delightful  old  English  ballad  should  be  put 
on  a  par  with  any  one  of  scores  of  dramatic 
works  by  authors  whom  I  have  not  men- 
tioned ;  I  know  that  each  of  these  dramatists 
has  written  what  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
ballad  ;  only,  I  enjoy  the  ballad,  and  I  don't 
enjoy  the  drama  ;  and  therefore  the  ballad 
is  better  for  me,  and  this  fact  is  not  altered 
by  the  other  fact  that  my  own  shortcomings 
are  to  blame  in  the  matter.  I  still  read  a 
number  of  Scott's  novels  over  and  over 
again,  whereas  if  I  finish  anything  by  Miss 
Austen  I  have  a  feeling  that  duty  performed 
is  a  rainbow  to  the  soul.  But  other  book- 
lovers  who  are  very  close  kin  to  me,  and 
whose  taste  I  know  to  be  better  than  mine, 
read  Miss  Austen  all  the  time — and,  more- 
over, they  are  very  kind,  and  never  pity  me 
in  too  offensive  a  manner  for  not  reading  her 
myself. 

Aside  from  the  masters  of  literature,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  books 
which  one  person  will 
find  delightful,  and 
which  he  certainly 
ought  not  to  surren- 
der just  because  no- 
body else  is  able  to 
find  as  much  in  the  be- 
loved volume.  There 
is  on  our  book-shelves 
a  little  pre- Victorian 
novel  or  tale  called 
"  The  Semi- Attached 
Couple."  It  is  told 
with  much  humor  ;  it 
is  a  story  of  gentle- 
folk who  are  really 
gentlefolk;  and  to  me 
it  is  altogether  delight- 
ful.   But  outside  the 
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Sagamore  Hill  is  one  of  three 


members  of  my  own 
family  I  have  never  met 
a  human  being  who  had 
even  heard  of  it,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I  ever 
shall  meet  one.  I  often 
enjoy  a  story  by  some 
living  author  so  much 
that  I  write  to  tell  him 
so — or  to  tell  her  so  ; 
and  at  least  half  the  time 
I  regret  my  action,  be- 
cause it  encourages  the 
writer  to  believe  that  the 
public  shares  my  views, 
and  he  then  finds  that 
the  public  doesn't. 

BETTER  THAN  BOOKS 

Books  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way,  and  we  love 
them  at  Sagamore  Hill  ; 
but  children  are  better 
than  books 

neighboring  houses  in  which  small  cousins 
spent  very  happy  years  of  childhood.  In 
the  three  houses  there  were  at  one  time 
sixteen  of  these  small  cousins,  all  told,  and 
once  we  ranged  them  in  order  of  size  and 
took  their  photograph.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  success  in  life  worth  having.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  to  be  a 
successful  business  man,  or  railway  man,  or 
farmer,  or  a  successful  lawyer  or  doctor ;  or 
a  writer,  or  a  President,  or  a  ranchman,  or 
the  colonel  of  a  fighting  regiment,  or  to  kill 
grizzly  bears  and  lions.  But  for  unflagging 
interest  and  enjoyment,  a  household  of  chil- 
dren, if  things  go  reasonably  well,  certainly 
makes  all  other  forms  of  success  and  achieve- 
ment lose  their  importance  by  comparison. 

THE  COUNTRY  FOR  CHILDREN 

It  may  be  true  that  he  travels  farthest  who 
travels  alone ;  but  the  goal  thus  reached  is  not 
worth  reaching.  And  as  for  a  life  deliber- 
ately devoted  to  pleasure  as  an  end — why, 
the  greatest  happiness  is  the  happiness  that 
comes  as  a  by-product  of  striving  to  do  what 
must  be  done,  even  though  sorrow  is  met  in 
the  doing.  There  is  a  bit  of  homely  phi- 
losophy, quoted  by  Squire  Bill  Widener.  of 
Widener's  Valley,  Virginia,  which  sums  up 
one's  duty  in  life:  "  Do  what  you  can,  with 
what  you've  got,  where  you  are." 

The  country  is  the  place  for  children,  and 
if  not  the  country,  a  city  small  enough  so  that 
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one  can  get  out  into  the 
country.  When  our  own 
children  were  little,  we 
were  for  several  winters 
in  Washington,  and  each 
Sunday  afternoon  the 
whole  family  spent  in 
Rock  Creek  Park,  which 
was  then  very  real  coun- 
try indeed.  1  would  drag 
one  of  the  children's 
wagons ;  and  when  the 
very  smallest  pairs  of  feet 
grew  tired  of  trudging 
bravely  after  us,  or  of 
racing  on  rapturous  side 
trips  after  flowers  and 
other  treasures,  the  own- 
ers would  clamber  into 
the  wagon.  One  of  these 
wagons,  by  the  way,  a 
gorgeous  red  one,  had 
"  Express  "  painted  on  it 
in  gilt  letters,  and  was  known  to  the  younger 
children  as  the  ';  'spress  "  wagon.  They  evi- 
dently associated  the  color  with  the  term. 
Once  while  we  were  at  Sagamore  something 
happened  to  the  cherished  "  'spress  "  wagon, 
to  the  distress  of  the  children,  and  especially 
of  the  child  who  owned  it.  Their  mother 
and  I  were  just  starting  for  a  drive  in  the 
buggy,  and  we  promised  the  bereaved  owner 
that  we  would  visit  a  store  we  knew  in  East 
Norwich,  a  village  a  few  miles  away,  and 
bring  back  another  "  'spress  "  wagon.  When 
we  reached  the  store,  we  found  to  our  dismay 
that  the  wagon  which  we  had  seen  had  been 
sold.  We  could  not  bear  to  return  w  ithout 
the  promised  gift,  for  we  knew  that  the 
brains  of  small  persons  are  much  puzzled 
when  their  elders  seem  to  break  promises. 
Fortunately,  we  saw  in  the  store  a  delight- 
ful little  bright-red  chair  and  bright-red  table, 
and  these  we  brought  home  and  handed  sol- 
emnly over  to  the  expectant  recipient,  explain- 
ing that  as  there  unfortunately  was  not  a 
'spress  "  wagon  we  had  brought  him  back  a 
'spress  "chair  and  "  'spress  "  table.  It  w  orked 
beautifully  !  The  "  'spress  "  chair  and  table 
were  received  with  such  rapture  that  we  had 
to  get  duplicates  for  the  other  small  member 
of  the  family  who  was  the  particular  crony 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  new  treasures. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  CHILD  LIFE 

When  their  mother  and  I  returned  from 
a  row,  we  would  often  see  the  children  wait- 
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ing  for  us,  running  like  sand-spiders  along 
the  beach.  They  always  liked  to  swim  in 
company  with  a  grown-up  of  buoyant  tem- 
perament and  inventive  mind,  and  the  float 
offered  limitless  opportunities  for  enjoyment 
while  bathing.  All  dutiful  parents  know  the 
game  of  "  stage-coach ;"  each  child  is  given 
a  name,  such  as  the  whip,  the  nigh  leader, 
the  off-wheeler,  the  old  lady  passenger,  and, 
under  penalty  of  paying  a  forfeit,  must  get 
up  and  turn  round  when  the  grown-up,  who 
is  improvising  a  thrilling  story,  mentions  that 
particular  object ;  and  when  the  word  "  stage- 
coach "  is  mentioned,  everybody  has  to  get  up 
and  turn  round.  Well,  we  used  to  play 
stage-coach  on  the  float  while  in  swimming, 
and  instead  of  tamely  getting  up  and  turning 
round,  the  child  whose  turn  it  was  had 
to  plunge  overboard.  When  I  mentioned 
"stage-coach,"  the  water  fairly  foamed  with 
vigorously  kicking  little  legs  ;  and  then  there 
was  always  a  moment  of  interest  while  I 


counted,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
the  number  of  heads  that  came 
up  corresponded  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  had  gone 
down. 

No  man  or  woman  will  ever 
forget  the  time  when  some 
child  lies  sick  of  a  disease  that 
threatens  its  life.  Moreover, 
much  less  serious  sickness  is 
unpleasant  enough  at  the  time. 
Looking  back,  however,  there 
are  elements  of  comedy  in  cer- 
tain of  the  less  serious  cases. 
I  well  remember  one  such 
instance  which  occurred  when 
we  were  living  in  Washington, 
in  a  small  house,  with  barely 
enough  room  for  everybody 
when  all  the  chinks  were  filled. 
Measles  descended  on  the 
household.  In  the  effort  to 
keep  the  children  that  were 
well  and  those  that  were  sick 
apart,  their  mother  and  I  had 
to  camp  out  in  improvised 
fashion.  When  the  eldest  small 
boy  was  getting  well,  and  had 
recovered  his  spirits,  I  slept 
on  a  sofa  beside  his  bed — the 
sofa  being  so  short  that  my 
feet  projected  over  anyhow. 
One  afternoon  a  toy  organ  was 
given  to  the  small  boy  by  a 
sympathetic  friend.  Next  morn- 
was  waked  to  find  the  small 


ing  earl}; 

boy  very  vivacious  and  requesting  a  story. 
Having  drowsily  told  the  story,  I  said, 
"  Now,  father's  told  you  a  story,  so  you 
amuse  yourself  and  let  father  go  to  sleep 
to  which  the  small  boy  responded  most  virtu- 
ously, "  Yes,  father  will  go  to  sleep  and  I'll 
play  the  organ,"  which  he  did,  at  a  distance 
of  two  feet  from  my  head.  Later  his  sister, 
who  had  just  come  down  with  the  measles, 
was  put  into  the  same  room.  The  small  boy 
was  convalescing,  and  was  engaged  in  play- 
ing on  the  floor  with  some  tin  ships,  together 
with  two  or  three  pasteboard  monitors  and 
rams  of  my  own  manufacture.  He  was  giv- 
ing a  vivid  rendering  of  Farragut  at  Mobile 
Bay,  from  memories  of  how  I  had  told  the 
story.  My  pasteboard  rams  and  monitors 
were  fascinating — if  a  naval  architect  may  be 
allowed  to  praise  his  own  work — and  as  prop- 
erty they  were  equally  divided  between  the 
little  girl  and  the  small  boy.    The  little  girl 
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looked  on  with  alert  suspicion  from  the  bed. 
for  she  was  not  yet  convalescent  enough  to 
be  allowed  down  on  the  floor.  The  small 
boy  was  busily  reciting  the  phases  of  the 
fight,  which  now  approached  its  climax,  and 
the  little  girl  evidently  suspected  that  her 
monitor  was  destined  to  play  the  part  of 
victim. 

Little  boy.  "  And  then  they  steamed  bang 
into  the  monitor." 

Little  girl.  "  Brother,  don't  you  sink  my 
monitor  !" 

Little  boy  (without  heeding,  and  hurrying 
toward  the  climax).  "  And  tne  torpedo  went 
at  the  monitor !" 

Little  girl.     "  My  monitor  is  not  to  sink  !" 

Little  bow  dramatically.  "And  bang  the 
monitor  sank  1" 

Little  girl.  "  It  didn't  do  any  such  thing. 
My  monitor  always  goes  to  bed  at  seven,  and 
it's  now  quarter  past.  My  monitor  was  in 
bed  and  coitldnt  sink  !" 

When  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Leonard  Wood  and  I  used  often  to 
combine  forces  and  take  both  families  of  chil- 
dren out  to  walk,  and  occasionally  some  of 
their  playmates.  Leonard  Wood's  son,  I 
found,  atcributed  the  paternity  of  all  of  those 
not  of  his  own  family  to  me.  Once  we  were 
taking  the  children  across  Rock  Creek  on  a 
fallen  tree.  I  was  standing  on  the  middle  of 
the  log  trying  to  prevent  any  of  the  children 
from  falling  off,  and  while  making  a  clutch  at 
one  peculiarly  active  and  heedless  child  I  fell 
off  myself.  As  I  emerged  from  the  water  I 
heard  the  little  Wood  boy  calling  frantically 
to  the  General :  "  Oh  !  oh  !  The  father  of 
all  the  children  fell  into  the  creek!'' — which 
made  me  feel  like  an  uncommonly  moist 
patriarch. 

( )f  course  the  children  took  much  interest 
in  the  trophies  I  occasionally  brought  back 
from  my  hunts.  When  I  started  for  my 
regiment,  in  '98,  the  stress  of  leaving  home, 
which  was  naturally  not  pleasant,  was  some- 
what lightened  by  the  next  to  the  youngest 
boy,  whose  ideas  of  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen were  hazy  ;  he  clasped  me  round  the  legs 
with  a  beaming  smile  and  said,  "  And  is 
my  father  going  to  the  war  ?  And  will  he 
bring  me  back  a  bear?"  When,  some  five 
months  later,  I  returned,  of  course  in  my 
uniform,  this  little  boy  was  much  puzzled  as 
to  my  identity,  although  he  greeted  me 
affably  with  "Good  afternoon,  Colonel." 
Half  an  hour  later  somebody  asked  him, 
"Where's  father?"  to  which  he  responded, 


"  I  don't  know;  but  the  Colonel  is  taking  a 
bath." 

Of  course  the  children  anthropomor- 
phized— if  that  is  the  proper  term — their 
friends  of  the  animal  world.  Among  these 
friends  at  one  period  was  the  baker's  horse, 
and  on  a  very  rainy  day  I  heard  the  little 
girl,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  say, 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  her  head,  "Oh! 
there's  poor  Kraft's  horse,  all  soppin'  wet!" 

While  I  was  in  the  White  House  the 
youngest  boy  became  an  habitue  of  a  small 
and  rather  noisome  animal  shop,  and  the  good- 
natured  owner  would  occasionally  let  him  take 
pets  home  to  play  with.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  holding  a  conversation  with  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Congress.  Uncle  Pete  Hepburn, 
about  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill.  The  children 
were  strictly  trained  not  to  interrupt  business, 
but  on  this  particular  occasion  the  little  boy's 
feelings  overcame  him.  He  had  been  loaned 
a  king-snake,  which,  as  all  nature-lovers  know, 
is  not  only  a  useful  but  a  beautiful  snake, 
very  friendly  to  human  beings ;  and  he  came 
rushing  home  to  show  the  treasure.  He 
was  holding  it  inside  his  coat,  and  it  con- 
trived to  wiggle  partly  down  the  sleeve. 
Uncle  Pete  Hepburn  naturally  did  not  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  what  the  little  boy 
was  saying  to  me  as  he  endeavored  to  wrig- 
gle out  of  his  jacket,  and  kindly  started  to 
help  him — and  then  jumped  back  with  alacrity 
as  the  small  boy  and  the  snake  both  popped 
out  of  the  jacket. 

PLAY  AND  PETS 

There  could  be  no  healthier  and  pleasanter 
place  in  which  to  bring  up  children  than  in 
that  nook  of  old-time  America  around  Saga- 
more Hill.  Certainly  I  never  knew  small 
people  to  have  a  better  time  or  a  better  train- 
ing for  their  work  in  after  life  than  the  three 
families  of  cousins  at  Sagamore  Hill.  It  wras 
real  country,  and — speaking  from  the  some- 
what detached  point  of  view  of  the  masculine 
parent — I  should  say  there  was  just  the 
proper  mixture  of  freedom  and  control  in 
die  management  of  the  children.  They  were 
never  allowed  to  be  disobedient  or  to  shirk 
lessons  or  work  :  and  they  were  encouraged 
to  have  all  the  fun  possible.  They  often 
went  barefoot,  especially  during  the  many 
hours  passed  in  various  enthralling  pursuits 
along  and  in  the  waters  of  the  bay.  They 
swam,  they  tramped,  they  boated,  they 
coasted  and  skated  in  winter,  they  were  inti- 
mate friends  with  the  cows,  chickens,  pigs. 
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and  other  live  stock.  They  had  in  succession 
two  ponies,  General  Grant  and,  when  the 
General's  legs  became  such  that  he  lay  down 
too  often  and  too  unexpectedly  in  the  road, 
a  calico  pony  named  Algonquin,  who  is  still 
living  a  life  of  honorable  leisure  in  the  stable 
and  in  the  pasture — where  he  has  to  be 
picketed,  because  otherwise  he  chases  the 
cows.  Sedate  pony  Grant  ussd  to  draw 
the  cart  in  which  the  children  went  driving 
when  they  were  very  small,  the  driver  being 
their  old  nurse  Mame,  who  had  held  their 
mother  in  her  arms  when  she  was  born,  and 
who  was  knit  to  them  by  a  tie  as  close  as 
any  tie  of  blood.  I  doubt  whether  I  ever 
saw  Mame  really  offended  with  them  except 
once  when,  out  of  pure  but  misunderstood 
affection,  they  named  a  pig  after  her  !  They 
loved  pony  Grant.  Once  I  saw  the  then 
little  boy  of  three  hugging  pony  Grant's  fore 
legs.  As  he  leaned  over,  his  broad  straw 
hat  tilted  on  end,  and  pony  Grant  medi- 
tatively munched  the  brim  ;  whereupon  the 
small  boy  looked  up  with  a  wail  of  anguish, 
evidently  thinking  the  pony  had  decided  to 
treat  him  like  a  radish. 

The  children  had  pets  of  their  own, 
too,  of  course.  Among  them  guinea  pigs 
were  the  stand-bys — their  highly  unemotional 
nature  fits  them  for  companionship  with 
adoring  but  over-enthusiastic  young  mas- 
ters and  mistresses.  Then  there  were  fly- 
ing squirrels,  and  kangaroo  rats,  gentle 
and  trustful,  and  a  badger  whose  temper  was 
short  but  whose  nature  was  fundamentally 
friendly.  The  badger's  name  was  Josiah ; 
the  particular  little  boy  whose  property  he 
was  used  to  carry  him  about,  clasped  firmly 
around  what  would  have  been  his  waist  if  he 
had  had  any.  Inasmuch  as  when  on  the 
ground  the  badger  would  play  energetic 
games  of  tag  with  the  little  boy  and  nip  his 
bare  legs,  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  un- 
commonly disagreeable  if  he  took  advantage 
of  being  held  in  the  little  boy's  arms  to  bite 
his  face  ;  but  this  suggestion  was  repelled  with 
scorn  as  an  unworthy  assault  on  the  character 
of  Josiah.  "  He  bites  legs  sometimes,  but 
he  never  bites  faces,"  said  the  little  boy. 

We  also  had  a  young  black  bear  whom 
the  children  christened  Jonathan  Edwards, 
partly  out  of  compliment  to  their  mother,  who 
was  descended  from  that  great  Puritan 
divine,  and  partly  because  the  bear  possessed 
a  temper  in  which  gloom  and  strength  were 
combined  in  what  the  children  regarded  as 
Calvinistic  proportions.    As  for  the  dogs,  of 


course  there  were  many,  and  during  their 
lives  they  were  intimate  and  valued  family 
friends,  and  their  deaths  were  household 
tragedies.  One  of  them,  a  large  yellow  ani- 
mal of  several  good  breeds  and  valuable 
rather  because  of  psychical  than  physical 
traits,  was  named  "  Susan "  by  his  small 
owners,  in  commemoration  of  another  re- 
tainer, a  white  cow  ;  the  fact  that  the  cow 
and  the  dog  were  not  of  the  same  sex  being 
treated  with  indifference.  Much  the  most 
individual  of  the  dogs  and  the  one  with  the 
strongest  character  was  Sailor  Boy,  a  Chesa- 
peake Bay  dog.  He  had  a  masterful  temper 
and  a  strong  sense  of  both  dignity  and  duty. 
He  would  never  let  the  other  dogs  fight,  and 
he  himself  never  fought  unless  circumstances 
imperatively  demanded  it ;  but  he  was  a 
murderous  animal  when  he  did  fight.  He 
was  not  only  exceedingly  fond  of  the  water, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  but  passionately  de- 
voted to  gunpowder  in  every  form,  for  he 
loved  firearms  and  fairly  reveled  in  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations — the  latter  being 
rather  hazardous  occasions,  as  the  children 
strongly  objected  to  any  "  safe  and  sane " 
element  being  injected  into  them,  and  had 
the  normal  number  of  close  shaves  with 
rockets,  Roman  candles,  and  firecrackers. 

FUN  IN  THE  OLD  BARN 

One  of  the  stand-bys  for  enjoyment,  espe- 
cially in  rainy  weather,  was  the  old  barn. 
This  had  been  built  nearly  a  century  pre- 
viously, and  was  as  delightful  as  only  the 
pleasantest  kind  of  old  barn  can  be.  It  stood 
at  the  meeting-spot  of  three  fences.  A  favor- 
ite amusement  used  to  be  an  obstacle  race 
when  the  barn  was  full  of  hay.  The  con- 
testants were  timed  and  were  started  success- 
ively from  outside  the  door.  They  rushed 
inside,  clambered  over  or  burrowed  through 
the  hay,  as  suited  them  best,  dropped  out  of 
a  place  where  a  loose  board  had  come  off,  got 
over,  through,  or  under  the  three  fences,  and 
raced  back  to  the  starting-point.  When  they 
were  little,  their  respective  fathers  were  ex- 
pected also  to  take  part  in  the  obstacle  race, 
and  when  with  the  advance  of  years  the 
fathers  finally  refused  to  be  contestants,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  of  pained  regret  among 
the  children  at  such  a  decline  in  the  sporting 
spirit. 

NEAR  THE  SOUND 

Another  famous  place  for  handicap  races 
was  Cooper's  Bluff,  a  gigantic  sand-bank 
rising  from  the  edge  of  the  bay,  a  mile  from 
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the  house.  If  the  tide  was  high  there  was 
an  added  thrill,  for  some  of  the  contestants 
were  sure  to  run  into  the  water. 

As  soon  as  the  little  boys  learned  to  swim 
they  were  allowed  to  go  off  by  themselves  in 
rowboats  and  camp  out  for  the  night  along 
the  Sound.  Sometimes  I  would  go  along  so 
as  to  take  the  smaller  children.  Once  a 
schooner  was  wrecked  on  a  point  half  a 
dozen  miles  away.  She  held  together  well 
for  a  season  or  two  after  having  been  cleared 
of  everything  down  to  the  timbers,  and  this 
gave  us  the  chance  to  make  camping-out 
trips  in  which  the  girls  could  also  be  included, 
for  we  put  them  to  sleep  in  the  wreck,  while 
the  boys  slept  on  the  shore  ;  squaw  picnics, 
the  children  called  them. 

THE  LITTLE   COVE  SCHOOL 

My  children,  when  young,  went  to  the  pub- 
lic school  near  us,  the  little  Cove  School,  as  it 
is  called.  For  nearly  thirty  years  we  have 
given  the  Christmas  tree  to  the  school. 
Before  the  gifts  are  distributed  I  am  expected 
to  make  an  address,  which  is  always  merci- 
fully short,  my  own  children  having  impressed 
upon  me  with  frank  sincerity  the  attitude  of 
other  children  to  addresses  of  this  kind  on 
such  occasions.  There  are  of  course  per- 
formances by  the  children  themselves,  while 
all  of  us  parents  look  admiringly  on,  each 
sympathizing  with  his  or  her  particular  off- 
spring in  the  somewhat  wooden  recital  of 
"  Darius  Green  and  his  Flying  Machine  "  or 
"  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel  had  a 
Quarrel."  But  the  tree  and  the  gifts  make 
up  for  all  shortcomings. 

CHRISTMAS  TIME 

We  had  a  sleigh  for  winter ;  but  if,  when 
there  was  much  snow,  the  whole  family 
desired  to  go  somewhere,  we  would  put  the 
body  of  the  farm  wagon  on  runners  and  all 
bundle  in  together.  We  always  liked  snow 
at  Christmas  time,  and  the  sleigh-ride  down 
to  the  church  on  Christmas  eve.  One  of  the 
hymns  always  sung  at  this  Christmas  eve 
festival  begins,  "  It's  Christmas  eve  on  the 
river,  it's  Christmas  eve  on  the  bay."  All 
good  natives  of  the  village  firmly  believe  that 
this  hymn  was  written  here,  and  with  direct 
reference  to  Oyster  Bay ;  although  if  such 
were  the  case  the  word  li  river  "  would  have 
to  be  taken  in  a  hyperbolic  sense,  as  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  river  is  the  village  pond.  I 
used  to  share  this  belief  myself,  until  my  faith 
was  shaken  by  a  Denver  lady  who  wrote  that 


she  had  sung  that  hymn  when  a  child  in 
Michigan,  and  that  at  the  present  time  her 
little  Denver  babies  also  loved  it,  although  in 
their  case  the  river  was  not  represented  by 
even  a  village  pond. 

CHURCH,  STUDY,  AND  READING 

When  we  were  in  Washington,  the  children 
usually  went  with  their  mother  to  the  Episco- 
pal church,  while  I  went  to  the  Dutch 
Reformed.  But  if  any  child  misbehaved 
itself,  it  was  sometimes  sent  next  Sunday  to 
church  with  me,  on  the  theory  that  my  com- 
panionship would  have  a  sedative  effect — 
which  it  did,  as  I  and  the  child  walked  along 
with  rather  constrained  politeness,  each  eying 
the  other  with  watchful  readiness  for  the 
unexpected.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
child's  conduct  fell  just  short  of  warranting 
extreme  measures,  his  mother,  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  church,  concluded 
a  homily  by  a  quotation  which  showed  a 
certain  haziness  of  memory  concerning  the 
marriage  and  baptismal  services :  "  No, 
little  boy,  if  this  conduct  continues,  I  shall 
think  that  you  neither  love,  honor,  nor  obey 
me!"  However,  the  culprit  was  much  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  shortcoming  as  to 
the  obligations  he  had  undertaken ;  so  the 
result  was  as  satisfactory  as  if  the  quotation 
had  been  from  the  right  service. 

As  for  the  education  of  the  children,  there 
was  of  course  much  of  it  that  represented 
downright  hard  work  and  drudgery.  There  was 
also  much  training  that  came  as  a  by-product 
and  was  perhaps  almost  as  valuable — not  as 
a  substitute  but  as  an  addition.  After  their 
supper  the  children,  when  little,  would  come 
trotting  up  to  their  mother's  room  to  be 
read  to,  and  it  was  always  a  surprise  to  me 
to  notice  the  extremely  varied  reading  which 
interested  them,  from  Howard  Pyle's  "  Robin 
Hood,"  Mary  Alicia  Owen's  "Voodoo  Tales," 
and  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "  Aaron  in  the 
Wild  Woods,"  to  "  Lycidas  "  and  "  King 
John."  If  their  mother  was  absent,  I  would 
try  to  act  as  vice-mother — a  poor  substitute, 
I  fear — superintending  the  supper  and  read- 
ing aloud  afterwards.  The  children  did  not 
wish  me  to  read  the  books  they  desired  their 
mother  to  read,  and  I  usually  took  some  such 
book  as  Hereward  the  Wake,"  or  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  or  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans," or  else  some  story  about  a  man-eating 
tiger,  or  a  man-eating  lion,  from  one  of  the 
hunting  books  in  my  library.  These  latter 
stories  were  always  favorites,  and  as  the 
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authors  told  them  in  the  first  person,  my 
interested  auditors  grew  to  know  them  by 
the  name  of  the  "I"  stories,  and  regarded 
them  as  adventures  all  of  which  happened  to 
the  same  individual.  When  Selous,  the  Afri- 
can hunter,  visited  us,  I  had  to  get  him  to  tell 
to  the  younger  children  two  or  three  of  the 
stories  with  which  they  were  already  familiar 
from  my  reading ;  and  as  Selous  is  a  most 
graphic  narrator,  and  always  enters  thoroughly 
into  the  feeling  not  only  of  himself  but  of  the 
opposing  lion  or  buffalo,  my  own  rendering  of 
the  incidents  was  cast  entirely  into  the  shade. 

Besides  profiting  by  the  more  canonical 
books  on  education,  we  profited  by  certain 
essays  and  articles  of  a  less  orthodox  type. 
I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  gratitude  for 
such  books — not  of  avowedly  didactic  pur- 
pose— as  Laura  Richards's  books,  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam's  "  Madness  of  Philip," 
Palmer  Cox's  "  Queer  People,"  the  melodies 
of  Father  Goose  and  Mother  Wild  Goose, 
Flandreau's  "  Mrs.  White's,"  Myra  Kelly's 
stories  of  her  little  East  Side  pupils,  and 
Michelson's  "  Madigans."  It  is  well  to  take 
duties,  and  life  generally,  seriously.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  a  sense  of  humor 
is  a  healthy  anti-scorbutic  to  that  portentous 
seriousness  which  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Occasionally  bits  of  self-education  proved 
of  unexpected  help  to  the  children  in  later 
years.  Like  other  children,  they  were  apt 
to  take  to  bed  with  them  treasures  which 
they  particularly  esteemed.  One  of  the  boys, 
just  before  his  sixteenth  birthday,  went  moose- 
hunting  with  the  family  doctor  and  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  entire  family,  Alexander 
Lambert.  Once  night  overtook  them  before 
they  camped,  and  they  had  to  lie  down  just 
where  they  were.  Next  morning  Dr.  Lam- 
bert rather  enviously  congratulated  the  boy 
on  the  fact  that  stones  and  roots  evidently 
did  not  interfere  with  the  soundness  of  his 
sleep ;  to  which  the  boy  responded,  "  Well, 
doctor,  you  see  it  isn't  very  long  since  I  used 
to  take  fourteen  china  animals  to  bed  with 
me  every  night  !" 

GROWING  UP 

As  the  children  grew  up,  Sagamore  Hill 
remained  delightful  for  them.    There  were 


picnics  and  riding  parties,  there  were  dances 
in  the  north  room — sometimes  fancy  dress 
dances — and  open-air  plays  on  the  green 
tennis  court  of  one  of  the  cousin's  houses. 
The  children  are  no  longer  children  now. 
Most  of  them  are  men  and  women,  working 
out  their  own  fates  in  the  big  world;  some 
in  our  own  land,  others  across  the  great 
oceans  or  where  the  Southern  Cross  blazes 
in  the  tropic  nights.  Some  of  them  have 
children  of  their  own ;  some  are  working  at 
one  thing,  some  at  another ;  in  cable  ships, 
in  business  offices,  in  factories,  in  newspaper 
offices,  building  steel  bridges,  bossing  gravel 
trains  and  steam  shovels,  or  laying  tracks  and 
superintending  freight  traffic.  They  have  had 
their  share  of  accidents  and  escapes  ;  as  I 
write,  word  comes  from  a  far-off  land  that 
one  of  them,  whom  Seth  Bullock  used  to  call 
"  Kim "  because  he  was  the  friend  of  all 
mankind,  while  bossing  a  dangerous  but 
necessary  steel  structural  job,  has  had  two 
ribs  and  two  back  teeth  broken,  and  is 
back  at  work.  They  have  known  and  they 
will  know  joy  and  sorrow,  triumph  and  tem- 
porary defeat.  But  I  believe  they  are  all  the 
better  off  because  of  their  happy  and  healthy 
childhood. 

It  is  impossible  to  win  the  great  prizes  of 
life  without  running  risks,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  prizes  are  those  connected  with  the 
home.  No  father  and  mother  can  hope  to 
escape  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  there  are 
dreadful  moments  when  death  comes  very 
near  those  we  love,  even  if  for  the  time  being 
it  passes  by.  But  life  is  a  great  adventure, 
and  the  worst  of  all  fears  is  the  fear  of  living. 
There  are  many  forms  of  success,  many 
forms  of  triumph.  But  there  is  no  other 
success  that  in  any  shape  or  way  approaches 
that  which  is  open  to  most  of  the  many, 
many  men  and  women  who  have  the  right 
ideals.  These  are  the  men  and  the  women 
who  see  that  it  is  the  intimate  and  homely 
things  that  count  most.  They  are  the 
men  and  women  who  have  the  courage  to 
strive  for  the  happiness  which  comes  only 
with  labor  and  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
only  to  those  whose  joy  in  life  springs  in 
part  from  power  of  work  and  sense  of 
duty. 


The  next  installment  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  Chapters  of  a  Possible  Autobiography  "  is  entitled  "  The 
Preside?icy  ;  Making  an  Old  Party  Progressive."  It  will  appear  in  The  Outlook  of  November  22 


NATURE  MONTH  BY  MONTH 


BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL 
NOVEMBER— RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 


OUR  American  November  is  askew 
with  reference  to  the  English  autumn, 
and  our  writers — especially  of  verse — 
have  too  often  taken  their  inspiration  from 
literary  tradition,  rather  than  from  facts,  in 
their  treatment  of  it.  Hence  we  sit,  warm 
and  comfortable,  on  some  favorite  stone  wall 
in  the  bright,  dry  air  of  our  American  Novem- 
ber, and  open  our  book  of  poems  to  find  it 
"  drear  "  and  "  melancholy  "  !  Are  the  poets 
less  affected  by  the  weather  than  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  or — what  ?  There  are  some  wet, 
cold,  howling  days,  of  course,  for  the  north 
is  returning  to  its  immemorial  battle  with  the 
south,  and  skirmishers  of  chill  rain  now  and 
then  make  raids  upon  us  ;  but  in  our  middle 
and  southerly  States  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  is  dry  and  sunny,  cool  yet  balmy,  so 
that  it  is  as  delightful  to  be  out  of  doors  as 
in  May. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  month  espe- 
cially, landscape  pictures  of  serene  beauty 
greet  us,  full  of  mellow  radiance.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  some  great  marsh 
at  this  season,  where  broad  flickerings  of 
subtly  changing  color  sweep  over  the  reeds, 
which  rustle  and  click  in  response  to  the 
wavelets  that  laugh  about  their  stems.  They 
are  as  delicate  as  the  pulsations  of  the  aurora 
or  the  smiling  of  the  summer  sea,  when  all 
the  flags  turn  now  their  blades,  now  their 
edges,  under  the  alternating  pressure  of  the 


wind,  or  reveal  for  an  instant  the  golden 
gleam  of  a  thousand  crowded  stems ;  and 
nearer  are  white  feathery  tufts,  and  patches 
of  warm  color,  where  other  plants  or  heathery 
bushes  grow,  or  the  bright  green  of  the  mar- 
gin traces  in  emerald  the  course  of  some 
devious  rivulet. 

The  water  is  little  chilled  as  yet,  and  the 
aquatic  life  goes  on,  growing  scarcer  and 
more  sluggish  as  the  month  wanes,  when 
many  die  and  others  creep  into  the  warm 
mud  for  their  winter  repose.  Along  the  sea- 
shore mackerel  and  bluefish,  sheepshead, 
sea-bass,  and  many  lesser  fishes  disappear, 
retreating  to  more  southerly  or  deeper  waters. 
Yet  with  some  others  this  is  the  season  of 
the  highest  activity.  Cod  and  caplin  are 
thronging  in  the  shallow  waters  of  northern 
bays,  coming  to  spawn ;  while  inland  the 
trout  and  its  kindred  are  on  their  spawning- 
beds  at  the  heads  of  the  streams,  or  beneath 
the  forming  ice  that  soon  will  seal  the  north- 
ern lakes.  To  the  coast  marshes  and  to 
open  rivers  and  ponds  in  the  interior  come 
northern  ducks,  where  also  lingering  wood- 
cocks and  bay-birds  attract  the  gunner. 

The  woodchucks  are  safely  bedded  in  their 
underground  nests,  and  various  mice  and 
ground-squirrels  are  sleepily  completing  their 
winter  stores,  while  muskrat  and  beaver  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  their  well-moated 
homes.    The  deer  are  rushing;  about,  heed- 
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less  of  appearances  in  the  storm  and  stress 
of  their  fierce  courting,  impetuously  wooing 
the  does  and  battling  for  them  with  each 
other.  Bears,  also,  are  mating ;  and  with 
the  first  severe  cold  the  she-bear  will  seek 
some  snug  grass-furnished  den  in  which  to 
rest  until  her  midwinter  accouchement.  The 
males,  however,  continue  to  wander  about, 
and  often  fall  to  the  hunter's  gun  or  trap,  for 
their  thick  coats  are  now  worth  getting.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  indeed,  the  pelts  of  all 
the  fur-bearers — ermine,  marten,  fisher,  and 
lynx  in  the  north ;  muskrat,  mink,  and  fox 
everywhere — are  becoming  "  prime."  Molly 
Cottontail  trembles  every  time  she  hears  the 
barking  of  a  dog  or  the  crack  of  a  gunshot. 

The  muskrat  is,  so  to  speak,  the  animal  of 
the  month,  for  his  haycock-like  houses  are 
now  visible  in  almost  every  marsh  and  stag- 
nant river-course  in  the  country.  They  are 
usually  constructed  before  November,  but 
are  added  to  and  improved,  as  the  rains 
increase  the  height  of  the  water  about  them, 
until  ice  stops  the  work.  These  houses  vary 
greatly  in  situation,  form,  and  material,  and 
frequently  the  clever  creatures  will  utilize  a 
hollow  stump  standing  beside  the  water  and 
capable  of  being  entered  below  its  surface. 
In  such  a  case  they  will  roof  over  and  cover 
the  stump  until  it  is  hidden. 

Their  greatest  anxiety  is  in  regard  to  the 
stability  of  the  structure,  and  hence  they 
often  erect  their  lodges  upon  platforms  laid 
in  a  clump  of  swamp  trees,  bring  sticks  and 
other  materials  from  the  shore,  and  make 
a  house  which  will,  with  annual  repairs,  be 
occupied  for  several  years.  When  no  such 
fixed  supports  are  utilized,  the  ground  is  usu- 
ally carefully  prepared  for  a  foundation,  the 
soft  mud  being  cleared  away  down  to  the 
hard  stream-bottom.  The  materials  will  be 
gathered  from  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
thus  clearing  a  space  and  deepening  the 
water  about  the  structure.  In  some  cases 
the  foundation  consists  of  sticks  and  reeds 
laid  crisscross,  or  in  a  regularly  radiate  man- 
ner, and  weighted  with  mud,  making  the 
firmest  possible  underpinning. 

The  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  musk- 
rats  derives  especial  interest  from  the  popular 
belief  that  the  height  of  their  houses  indicates 
the  length  or  the  rigor  of  the  winter  to  come, 
the  assertion  being  that  they  make  much 
taller  and  thicker  lodges  in  early  and  cold 
winters    than  in  mild  ones.    This  notion 


probably  arose  from  the  animal's  habit, 
alluded  to  above,  of  working  at  a  betterment 
of  his  house  until  late  in  the  fall.  At  any  rate, 
no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  "  sign." 
The  muskrat  has  no  more  prescience  than 
you  or  I.  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
who  was  favorably  situated  for  the  test,  made 
careful  notes  of  this  matter  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  for  twenty  years,  and  found  no 
relation  whatever  between  the  size  and 
character  of  the  muskrat  houses  and  the 
character  of  the  winters. 

The  world  in  November  is  quiet.  Insect 
noises  are  hushed,  save  the  droning  of  a  few- 
late  bumblebees  loth  to  go  to  their  under- 
ground chambers,  the  finer  song  of  gnats 
waltzing  in  the  yellow  sunlight,  the  rustle  and 
chirp  of  a  few  crickets,  and  here  and  there 
the  rattle  sprung  by  a  startled  grasshopper. 
Bird  voices  are  few.  Most  of  the  summer's 
songsters  have  departed,  and  the  few  that 
linger — such  as  redwings,  flocking  on  the 
marshes,  the  redbird,  robin,  meadow-lark,  and 
the  vesper  and  song  sparrows — are  silent. 
Chickadees  and  nuthatches  still  call  in  the 
orchard,  the  quails  from  the  stubble ;  but 
about  the  house  we  welcome  the  cheerful 
clinking  of  the  snowbirds,  whose  chatter 
sounds  like  the  clashing  of  quartz  pebbles. 

The  woods  are  nearly  leafless  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  save  where  oaks  abound  ;  and 
now  we  note  the  characteristics  of  the  bark  of 
the  trees  and  the  habits  of  their  branches — 
the  feathery,  brush-like  head  of  the' birch  ;  the 
ugly  skeleton  of  the  powdery-skinned  poplars  ; 
the  curled-in  twigs  of  the  dogwood  ;  and  so  on. 

But  why  do  their  leaves  fall  ?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  frost.  Some  trees  are  stripped 
before  frost  comes — others  keep  their  foliage 
long  after  its  arrival.  The  process  is  the 
result  of  a  natural  severance  between  the  tree 
and  its  leaf,  no  longer  useful.  Really  it  is 
pushed  off  by  a  new  leaf-bud  forming  under- 
neath its  point  of  attachment,  slowly  getting 
ready  to  continue  its  service  next  spring. 
Thus  the  autumnal  falling  of  the  leaf  is  not 
a  matter  for  tears  and  doleful  poems,  but  for 
hope  and  rejoicing,  since  it  tells  of  another 
birth,  and  exhibits  how  alive  and  energetic  is 
the  tree.  One  might  say.  in  fact,  that  the 
beginning  of  the  year  is  now,  rather  than  in 
spring  ;  for  when  the  vernal  warmth,  with  its 
stimulus  of  growth,  arrives,  it  finds  the  trees 
well  started  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  "  growing  weather." 


A  PIRATE'S  RANSOM 


BY  CAROLINE  CLIFFORD 


IT  happened  on  a  November  afternoon 
in  a  small,  half-deserted  square  called 
Booksellers'  Court,  one  of  the  back 
eddies  left  by  the  business  of  the  great  city 
in  its  onward  sweep.  As  twilight  fell,  the 
dealers  in  old  prints  and  second-hand  books 
who  held  precarious  possession  of  the  place, 
and  whose  stalls  encroached  on  its  narrow 
sidewalk,  lighted  now  and  then  a  flimsy  gas 
jet  for  the  sake  of  the  few  customers  who 
still  lingered,  turning  over  pamphlets  yellow 
with  age  and  leather-bound  books  with  cov- 
ers dropping  into  fine  dust  under  even  the 
tenderest  touch. 

The  owner  of  one  of  these  small  shops  sat 
perched  on  a  high  stool  at  a  desk  near  the 
door,  keeping  watch  on  his  wares  within  and 
without.  His  long  nose  followed  closely  the 
ruled  columns  of  his  account-book,  but  his 
near-set  eyes  shifted  constantly  from  side  to 
side  and  took  in  all  that  happened  within 
their  small  radius.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
they  surprised  the  sudden  expression  of  boy- 
ish delight  that  swept  across  the  face  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  as  he  bent  over  one  of 
the  dusty  boxes  full  of  odds  and  ends.  The 
tall  figure  in  clerical  black,  with  white  hair 
escaping  in  striking  contrast  from  under  the 
felt  hat,  straightened  itself  quickly,  like  the 
taut  line  of  the  angler  who  has  felt  a  nibble. 

"  I  vonder  what  he's  got  now,"  the  shop- 
keeper said  to  himself,  and,  recalling  the 
Doctor's  love  of  early  theological  literature 
and  his  strange  indifference  to  cost  when 
anything  struck  his  fancy,  he  made  a  mental 
note  to  double  the  price  of  whatever  work 
on  divinity  it  should  prove  to  be. 

A  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Whiting  stepped 
up  to  the  desk  and  showed  him  a  small,  fat, 
square  book,  much  worn,  with  its  front  cover 
gone  and  on  its  title-page  in  thick,  black, 
staring  letters  this  inscription,  "  The  Pirate's 
Own  Book."  "  I  want  this,"  he  said,  gently. 
"  What  is  your  price  ?" 

Amazement  upset  the  bookseller's  calcula- 
tions. 

"  I  could  haf  got  twice  as  much  for  that 
trash  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool,"  he  owned  to 
himself  later. 

So  the  minister  carried  "  The  Pirate  "  off 
in  triumph,  and  more  than  once  on  the  way 
home  a  whimsical,  half-dreamy  expression 
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crossed  his  face  and  he  fingered  the  little 
book  almost  lovingly. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife  that  evening 
as  they  sat  before  the  open  fire  in  his  library, 
"I' had  an  odd  experience  to-day — a  very 
pleasant  one,"  he  added  quickly.  "  I  found 
a  book  I  have  been  looking  for  for  many 
years.  I  am  glad  to  own  it  again.  It  is 
really  wonderful  how  many  of  our  desires  are 
granted  us  in  this  world  if  we  only  have  the 
patience  to  wait."  He  leaned  forward  and 
passed  "  The  Pirate  "  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Whiting  dropped  the  fine  sewing  she 
was  holding  near  the  lamplight ;  when  had 
she  not  dropped  anything  and  everything  that 
concerned  herself  to  meet  her  husband's 
slightest  wish  ?  She  was  not  especially  fond 
of  old  theological  works,  but  she  knew  the 
Doctor's  hobby  and  was  used  to  welcoming  a 
new  treasure.  This  time,  however,  her  sweet 
face  wore  a  rather  blank,  uncomprehending 
expression  as  she  turned  the  pages  of  "  The 
Pirate's  Own  Book." 

"  You  can  see  it  has  lost  its  cover,"  he 
explained,  taking  it  from  her;  "I  must  have 
it  rebound.  It  was  maroon  and  gold,  I 
remember,  and  there  was  a  famous  likeness 
of  a  pirate  on  the  outside.  He  wore  a 
short,  full-skirted  coat,  and  there  were  pistols 
at  his  belt  and  a  cutlass  at  his  side,  and — 
why,  why — yes,  there  he  is  himself  on  the 
second  title-page.  You  can  see  him  in  black 
and  white,  but  he  was  much  finer,  I  assure 
you,  in  maroon  and  gilt  on  the  outside." 

When  two  people  live  long  together,  they 
get  to  understand  each  other's  unspoken  as 
well  as  spoken  words,  especially  if  one  of  the 
two  people  happens  to  be  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Whiting  filled  out  her  husband's  incomplete 
recital. 

"  I  suppose  the  book  was  given  to  you  when 
you  were  a  child,  my  dear,  and  that  in  some 
way  you  lost  it ;  isn't  that  so  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  lost  it,"  and  relapsed 
into  silence,  watching  the  fire  over  the  recum- 
bent figure  of  the  pugnacious  Pirate. 

"I'm  sure  I  must  have  told  the  story 
many  times,"  he  said  at  last;  "  but  what  is  a 
man's  wife  good  for  if  not  to  listen  to  his  old 
tales  ?  I  was  quite  a  little  lad — I  don't 
remember  how  old,  about  Lewis's  age  per- 
haps— " 
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"  Lewis  will  be  ten  next  month,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Whiting. 

"  Yes ;  well,  r  might  have  been  about  that 
age,  perhaps  younger.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
the  first  money  I  remember  having  of  my 
own,  to  do  with  as  I  pleased.  '  Get  some- 
thing for  yourself  that  you  would  like  to  keep 
in  memory  of  your  old  aunt/  was  what  Aunt 
Susannah  said  as  she  slipped  the  silver  pieces 
into  my  hand.  And  I  bought  '  The  Pirate's 
Own  Book.'  I  think,  as  I  look  back,  that 
it's  quite  doubtful  whether  Aunt  Susannah 
would  have  approved  my  choice  ;  indeed,  I 
hardly  see  now  any  close  connection  between 
Aunt  Susannah  and  pirates.  You  must  re- 
member Aunt  Susannah,  my  dear  ?  She 
lived  until  after  we  were  married." 

"  I  remember  her  gray  puffs,"  said  his 
wife,  "  because  I  never  saw  any  others  like 
them.  Nobody  else  ever  wore  hair  arranged 
that  way." 

"  Yes ;  well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  saw  '  The 
Pirate '  first  in  the  window  of  a  bookshop. 
I  saw  him  suddenly,  just  as  I  saw  him  to-day, 
only  of  course  he  was  young  then,  and  very 
fresh  and  gorgeous  in  maroon  and  gold ; 
and,  when  I  went  in  and  asked  his  price, 
it  seemed  a  kind  of  providential  leading  that 
it  should  be  exactly  the  amount  of  Aunt 
Susannah's  gift,  which  was  burning  in  my 
pocket  at  that  moment.  So  I  carried  the 
book  home,  and  for  several  days  I  lived  a 
crowded,  glorious  life  of  piratical  joy,  full  of 
sea  battles,  gory  wounds,  blood-dripping 
sabers,  and  headless  corpses.  I  got  through 
six  or  eight  chapters,  skipping  the  long  words, 
and  we  were  just  on  the  track  of  the  buried 
treasure,  when  my  dear  mother —  She  was 
perfectly  right,  she  was  always  right ;  no 
doubt  I  was  wasting  much  valuable  time  with 
the  pirates — only — well,  well,  she  had  never 
been  a  boy,  that  was  all,  and  that  of  course 
she  could  not  help.  She  was  not  responsible 
for  that,  and  she  had  planned  something  quite 
different  for  me  to  do  with  the  money." 

"  But  the  money  was  your  own, "interrupted 
Mrs.  Whiting.  "  You  know  we  always  let 
our  children  spend  their  own  money  as  they 
chose,  and  now  Lewis  does  the  same  thing." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  must  remember  those  are 
quite  modern  ideas.  It  was  different  when 
I  was  young.  I  can  see  my  dear  mother's 
beautiful  eyes  and  hear  her  voice  now  as  she 
said  :  '  My  son,  I  think  with  your  first  money 
you  should  buy  the  best  book  in  the  world ; 
don't  you  ?  I  meant  you  to  have  a  Bible  of 
your  own  that  would  last  all  your  life  long, 


and  be  your  treasure  always.  I  wish  you  had 
consulted  me  first.' 

"  I  wanted  to  say  I  was  sorry  I  had  hot, 
but  I  could  not  lie  to  her.  Instead,  I  said, 
awkwardly  enough,  'it's  too  late  now/  and 
felt  a  secret  joy  at  the  thought.  But  it  was 
not  too  late,  after  all."*  The  Doctor  looked 
up  at  his  wife  with  an  odd  little  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  "  '  The  Pirate  '  was  exchanged  for 
a  Bible,  my  dear,"  he  said,  simply. 

"  It  was  cruel,  cruel  !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
less  than  her  usual  discretion. 

'•  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  he  answered, 
quickly ;  "  my  dear  mother  was  quite  right, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days." 

There  was  silence  but  for  the  pleasant 
crackle  of  the  burning  logs  in  the  fireplace. 

"  I  must  have  that  Bible  somewhere  now," 
he  said  suddenly  after  a  while,  turning  a 
guilty  eye  toward  a  high  and  hidden  corner 
of  the  library  shelves.  He  rose,  and,  walk- 
ing straight  to  the  spot,  reached  down  a  small 
Bible,  handsomely  bound  in  red  morocco 
with  gold  lettering.  Its  leaves  were  as  fresh 
and  the  red  gilding  on  their  edges  as  bright 
as  if  the  book  had  been  bought  that  day  ; 
some  of  them  stuck  together  when  the  Doc- 
tor tried  to  open  them.  On  the  blank  page  in 
front  was  written  in  a  clear,  beautiful,  old- 
fashioned  hand,  "  Samuel  Whiting,  in  memory 
of  his  Aunt  Susannah,  May  6,  18 — ." 

"  Somehow  or  other,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  never  felt  impelled  to  use  this  Bible  ; 
I  have  had  others.  I  hope  my  good  aunt 
has  never  known  it.  Probably  she  cannot 
see  us  from  the  excellent  place  she  is  un- 
doubtedly in  at  present." 

He  went  back  to  his  easy  chair,  and,  gazing 
into  the  fire,  dropped  into  a  reverie,  while 
"  The  Pirate  "  and  the  Bible — long-sepa- 
rated companions — met  amicably  upon  his 
knee. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  it  to  Lewis  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Whiting,  breaking  in  on  his  thoughts 
after  a  time. 

''Just  what  I  was  thinking  of."  he  ex- 
claimed, leaning  forward  to  put  the  logs  to- 
gether with  the  long  brass-handled  tongs. 
"  It  is  remarkable  how  people's  thoughts  are 
tuned  in  harmony  by  a  long  life  together. 
My  dear,  you  make  the  most  admirable  sug- 
gestions !  Lewis  is  just  of  an  age  to  appreciate 
pirates." 

"  But  I  did  not  mean  the  pirate  book ;  I 
meant  the  Bible,"  said  his  wife.  "  As  you  say, 
you  have  others,  and  it  would  be  very  nice 
and  very  suitable  for  Lewis  to  have  his 
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grandfather's  first  Bible — one  just  as  good 
as  new,  too." 

"  I  doubt  if  Lewis  would  care  much  for 
the  Bible,"  said  Dr.  Whiting,  slowly ;  "  I  mean, 
of  course,  for  this  particular  copy  ;  and  there 
never  was  a  boy  who  did  not  love  pirates. 
Besides,  my  dear  Helen,  I  was  also  thinking 
of  the  old  French  proverb,  '  One  can  only 
keep  what  one  gives  away.'  It  is  very  true ; 
and  I  should  feel  a  bit  selfish  and  foolish  to 
keep  '  The  Pirate's  Own  Book '  now.  I 
would  rather  give  my  little  grandson  a  pleas- 
ure I  missed  myself.  I  don't  see  any  objec- 
tion to  it,  do  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Whiting  glanced  rather  disapprovingly 
at  the  rough  woodcut  of  the  untutored  Pirate, 
and  she  compared  him  involuntarily  with  the 
beautiful  illustrations  that  filled  the  books  on 
the  shelves  of  Lewis's  already  well-stocked 
little  bookcase.  But  she  could  not  hurt  the 
heart  she  loved  best  in  the  world.  She  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  said,  quietly : 

"  I  wish  Lewis  cared  more  for  reading, 
as  you  say  you  used  to  do  when  you  were  a 
boy.  But  he  never  has  ;  and  just  now  he  is 
so  crazy  about  wireless  telegraphy  and  flying- 
machines  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  else. 
Perhaps  later  he  will  like  his  books ;  I  hope 
so." 

"  I'm  sure,  if  anything  could  induce  him  to 
read  more,  a  fine  story  of  sea  battles  and 
buried  treasures  would  do  so.  There  is 
something  quite  sympathetic  about  my  Pirate's 
face,  after  all;  don't  you  think  so?"  asked 
Dr.  Whiting,  taking  up  the  book  again. 

"  No  doubt  I  am  a  foolish  old  man,"  he 
went  on ;  "I'm  half  ashamed  to  think  how 
many  times  I  have  searched  for  this  old  book, 
and  hoped  to  pick  it  up  somewhere,  in  some 
lot  of  odds  and  ends,  just  as  happened  to-day. 
For  of  course  the  book  is  out  of  print  now." 

"  That  is  why  I  want  you  to  keep  it  your- 
self," said  his  wife.  "  Lewis  has  a  great 
many  pleasures.  His  father  has  just  given  him 
a  little  flying-machine.  Fortunately,  it  is 
much  too  small  for  Lewis  to  go  up  in  it.  I 
believe  it  goes  alone." 

But  her  husband  did  not  hear  her.  He 
was  reading  "  The  Pirate's  Own  Book  "  with 
an  amused  and  contented  expression. 

A  week  later  "  The  Pirate  "  returned  from 
the  bookbinder's  resplendent  in  red  and  gold, 
and  occupied  a  place  of  honor  on  the  minis- 
ter's desk,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  future 
owner.  Dr.  Whiting  glanced  at  the  pirate 
now  and  then,  with  marked  satisfaction,  from 
the  sermon  he  was  writing. 


"  Lindborg  has  done  very  well,"  he  said 
to  himself ;  "  I  should  like  to  make  as  good 
a  job  of  my  sermon." 

All  at  once  the  study  door  leading  into  the 
garden  burst  open  and  the  papers  on  the 
desk  went  flying  in  wild  confusion  about  the 
room. 

"  Hurry  up,  grandfather !"  cried  a  boy's 
voice.  "  Don't  you  want  to  see  the  new 
monoplane  ?  She  doing  fine  now,  and  I 
want  you  quick  before  anything  goes  wrong. 
Do  come  now !" 

Two  small,  vigorous  arms  went  round  the 
Doctor's  neck,  and  the  last  written  sentences 
of  his  sermon  were  nearly  strangled. 

"  She's  a  hydroplane,  you  know,"  and  the 
squeeze  tightened ;  "  she  floats  in  the  foun- 
tain. It's  just  great  to  see  her  take  the 
air.  She's  got  wheels,  too,  so  she's  a  per- 
fectly good  aeroplane  besides — just  like  a 
big  one." 

"  Perhaps  grandfather  would  rather  finish 
his  sermon  first,  Lewis,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Whiting's  voice  from  the  door. 

Lewis's  radiant  face  clouded,  and  he  kept 
a  disappointed  silence. 

"No,  no;  I'll  come  now,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, smiling;  "but  I'm  afraid  you  are  a 
spoiled  boy,  little  son.  I  wonder  if  it  is  good 
for  you  to  have  your  every  wish  gratified." 
And,  pushing  back  his  papers  and  putting 
away  his  half-written  sermon,  he  prepared  to 
continue  the  process  he  deprecated. 

But  as  he  rose  his  eyes  encountered  those 
of  "  The  Pirate,"  standing  boldly  on  the 
desk  top  arrayed  in  his  new  finery. 

"  See  here,  son,"  he  cried,  forgetting  the 
monoplane,  while  boyish  delight  spread  over 
his  face,  "  look  what  grandfather  has  for 
you.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  famous 
pirate  ?  He's  the  genuine  article,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  knew  you'd  like  the  book.  I  had  it 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  at  last  I've  found  a 
copy  for  you.  Don't  you  think  red  suits  the 
Pirate's  complexion  perfectly  ?  And  there's 
the  black  flag  flying  at  the  mast  of  his  ship — 
see  ?" 

He  held  out  the  book,  and  Lewis,  gently 
urged  by  his  grandmother,  came  back,  rather 
unwillingly,  from  the  door  which  he  had 
already  reached  on  his  way  out  into  the 
garden. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  politely,  but  without 
enthusiasm  ;  then,  remembering  his  manners, 
"  thank  you,  sir,"  he  added.  And,  taking 
the  book  from  his  grandfather's  outstretched 
hand,  he  listened,  poised  on  one  reluctant 
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foot,  to  more  clerical  encomiums  on  piracy, 
until  at  last  his  patience  was  exhausted  and 
he  burst  out  : 

"  But  there  aren't  any  pirates  nowadays, 
are  there,  grandfather,  dear  ?  And,  if  there 
were,  they  wouldn't  stand  much  chance  with 
air-ships  flying  about  over  them,  would  they  ? 
Why,  a  good  monoplane  could  drop  a  bomb 
down  on  a  pirate  ship  and  sink  her  before 
she  knew  it !  Oh,  do  come  out  right  now 
into  the  garden  and  see  the  hydroplane — 
I'm  so  afraid  the  wind  will  change  before  she 
gets  off  again,"  and,  laying  the  book  on  the 


desk  and  seizing  his  grandfather's  arm,  he 
tried  to  draw  him  toward  the  open  door. 

Dr.  Whiting  stood  a  moment,  irresolute, 
and  many  thoughts  chased  each  other  rapidly 
through  his  mind.  "  '  The  old  order  chang- 
eth,'  sure  enough,"  he  murmured.  He 
looked  down  at  the  eager  upturned  face 
beside  him,  and  his  own  was  grave.  Then 
suddenly  he  smiled,  and,  turning,  he  let  his 
little  grandson  lead  him  out  into  the  very 
latest  and  most  modern  world  of  all. 

"  The  Pirate  "  remained  in  possession  of 
the  minister's  study. 
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Westways.    By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York.  #1.40. 

This  is  not,  like  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  a  semi-his- 
torical story ;  but  it  has  historical  value,  for 
it  is  an  intimate  account  of  the  Civil  War  as 
that  war  affected  a  Pennsylvania  family  with 
Southern  connections.  From  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  financial  points  of  view  the  disturb- 
ance, not  to  say  disruption,  caused  by  the  Civil 
War  is  very  interestingly  and  intimately  told. 
This  is  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  volume 
of  serious  prose  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
always  a  careful,  conscientious,  and  skillful 
writer.  Beginning  late  in  life,  he  has  achieved 
a  notable  position  among  writers  of  serious 
fiction,  and  more  than  once  has  given  the  public 
stories  which  have  attained  very  wide  reading. 
This  story  is  perhaps  not  so  popular  in  charac- 
ter as  some  of  its  predecessors;  but  it  has  sub- 
stantial qualities  and  will  interest  many  people. 

Bendish :  A  Study  in  Prodigality.    By  Maurice 
Hewlett.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.35. 

Thislatestof  Mr.  Hewlett's  many  novels  of  daring 
individuality  shows  less  constructive  skill  than 
some  of  its  predecessors;  it  is  not  a  novel  in  the 
conventional  sense  ;  it  has  no  plot,  and  reads  like 
a  cross-section  of  Georgian  history.  It  is  not  a 
sequel  to  "  Mrs.  Lancelot,"  but  the  current  of 
the  earlier  story  flows  through  it  and  broadens  in 
scope.  The  Duke,  admirably  drawn  with  Mr. 
Hewlett's  telling  skill  in  portraiture,  reappears 
not  as  a  central  figure  but  as  a  very  efficient 
Providence  to  the  heroine  ;  a  statesman  who  is 
also  a  past-master  of  political  management. 
Mrs.  Lancelot  gains  in  interest  and  appeal. 
Poore,theuncalculatingand  incalculable,  gathers 
dignity  without  any  loss  of  individuality.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  story  is  the  creation  of  Ben- 
dish,  a  figure  realized  with  extraordinary  coher- 
ence and  consistency.  If  the  impression  that 
he  is  a  study  from  life  has  any  foundation  in 
fact,  there  is  only  one  man  who  could  have  sat 


for  the  portrait.  Byron  has  many  of  the  Ben- 
dish  qualities,  but  a  far  greater  genius  than 
Bendish  discloses  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  tri- 
umph of  art  to  harmonize  so  many  conflicting 
traits,  such  vigor  of  impulse  and  incoherence  of 
purpose,  in  a  credible  personality  ;  for  Bendish 
is  credible  in  spite  of  his  inherent  improbability. 
But  the  reader  must  interpret  this  portraiture,  if 
it  is  a  portrait,  in  liberal  terms.  Mr.  Hewlett  is 
never  in  straitened  circumstances  when  it  comes 
to  invention,  and  if  Bendish  recalls  Byron  and 
the  Duke  suggests  Wellington  and  Poore  re- 
minds one  of  Shelley,  Mr.  Hewlett's  liking  for 
biography  as  material  for  fiction  is  responsible. 
This  novel  falls  short  of  greatness,  but  it  entirely 
escapes  from  the  commonplace,  and  has  as 
little  relation  to  the  average  story  as  a  Rodin 
figure  has  to  the  commercialized  work  of  a 
stone-cutter. 

Story  of  Waitstill  Baxter  (The).  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Bos- 
ton. $1.30. 

The  stories  of  the  author  of  "  The  Birds' Christ- 
mas Carol  "  have  grown  up  ;  all  the  girls  in  this 
intimate  story  of  a  little  Maine  village  wear  long 
dresses  ;  that  fact  must  be  faced  by  the  reader 
of  this  quiet  tale  of  the  New  England  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  But  the  charm  of  youth  has  not 
vanished  ;  the  children  have  only  gone  on  a  bit 
and  have  reached  the  age  of  romance  and  mar- 
riage. That  element  of  realism  which  is  never 
lacking  in  any  genuine  chronicle  of  thrifty,  hard- 
working, highly  individualistic  New  England  is 
personified  in  the  storekeeper,  who  happens  to 
be  the  father  of  the  two  girls  whose  story  is 
told,  who  is  so  small  that  he  would  be  invisible 
but  for  the  skill  of  the  novelist.  The  only  word 
that  describes  him  must  be  taken  from  the 
rural  vocabulary:  he  is  a  "skinflint."  He  is 
the  personification  of  thrift  become  a  mono- 
mania, of  individualism  become  a  kind  of 
insanity.    In  his  home  he  is  a  tyrant  the  hard 
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outlines  of  whose  meanness  and  insensibility 
to  human  service  and  affection  are  undrapcd 
by  a  single  virtue.  The  revolt  of  the  daughters 
was  inevitable  and  is  the  gist  of  the  story. 
Incidentally  the  whole  village  comes  onto 
the  stage  and  there  is  plenty  of  shrewd  rustic 
humor;  the  hard  literalism,  the  deep-seated 
integrity,  and  the  quaint  characteristics  always 
to  be  found  in  the  country  town  are  mingled 
in  the  story.  The  element  of  tragedy  is  sup- 
plied by  one  of  those  incursions  of  religious 
fanaticism  which  have  made  raids  from  time 
to  time  on  unworldly  folk  in  New  England  ; 
the  recurring  appearance  of  false  prophets  who 
have  been  often  victims  of  their  own  hallucina- 
tions. Of  course  the  story  ends  as  it  should,  in 
a  tempered  sunshine. 

Gold.  By  Stewart  Edward  White.  Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.35. 
A  graphic  narrative  of  the  gold  fever  of  '49. 
The  young  men  who  start  for  El  Dorado  from 
the  East  by  way  of  Panama  are  typical  lively 
Americans  of  their  time.  What  they  saw  and 
experienced  is  put  in  story  form.  Mr.  White 
has  evidently  "soaked  himself"  in  the  literature 
of  his  subject,  and  he  has  reproduced  the  excite- 
ment, the  humors,  the  strange  happenings,  of 
that  remarkable  era  with  color  and  truth.  The 
reader  seems  to  see  and  hear  as  if  he  were 
actually  living  with  miners  and  adventurers. 
It  is  a  capital  piece  of  work. 

Thirteenth  Juror  (The).    By  Frederick  Trevor 

Hill.  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  $1.20. 
The  Outlook  had  the  pleasure  of  printing  the 
connected  stories  which  make  up  this  volume. 
Our  readers  will  remember  "  The  Resurrection- 
ist "  and  the  succeeding  tales,  all  of  which  showed, 
through  the  entertaining  element  of  fiction 
and  with  the  equally  forceful  merit  of  special 
knowledge,  the  way  in  which  legal  trickery  and 
judicial  delay  can  be  employed  to  hinder  justice 
and  deprive  the  individual  of  his  lawful  re- 
sources and  redress.  Like  other  of  Mr.  Hill's 
books,  the  story  is  told  with  zest  and  humor. 

Mystic   Way   (The).    By    Evelyn  Underhill. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $3.50. 

In  this  volume  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  poet 
of  acknowledged  genius,  exhibits  the  evolution 
of  spiritual  life  toward  the  supreme  height  de- 
scribed by  Paul  as  "  filled  unto  all  the  fullness 
of  God."  This  is  found  realized  as  a  distinct 
type  of  life  only  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  its 
various  degrees  of  ascent  to  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  union  of  the  life  of  man  with  the 
life  of  God.  While  the  Hindu  mystic  conceives 
of  this  as  the  extinction  of  his  personality  in  the 
Infinite,  the  Christian  mystic  conceives  of  it 
not  as  self-absorption  but  as  self-devotion  to 
the  work  of  God  in  the  world,  like  that  of  the 
mystic  Joan  warring  in  the  defense  of  France. 
Jesus  himself  is  the  supreme  expression  of  this 
divinely  human  life.  The  evangelists  realize  it 
in  various  measure  from  Mark  to  John.  Chris- 


tianity, says  Miss  Underhill,  cannot  be  under- 
stood apart  from  the  psychological  expression 
it  induces  in  those  who  receive  it  in  its  fullness. 
She  traces  the  mystic  way  pursued  by  Jesus 
from  his  baptism  to  the  "  deified  life  "  exhibited 
in  "  the  great  confused  poem  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion." From  the  facts  which  lie  behind  that 
poem  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  descends. 
"Jesus  is  himself  the  poem,-  the  symphony, 
which  expresses  his  unique  vision  of  truth." 
After  him  the  mystic  way  is  followed  by  Paul 
and  John  and  in  the  early  Church,  and  now  is 
illustrated  in  liturgy.  As  the  basis  of  this  view 
Miss  Underhill  takes  the  Mass,  as  representing, 
"though  in  crude,  symbolic  fashion,"  the  com- 
munion of  human  life  with  life  divine.  Copi- 
ously quoting  from  the  great  mystics,  she  has 
so  fused  their  testimony  with  her  own  conscious- 
ness that  her  volume  is  a  rare  but  noble  type  of 
modern  religious  experience. 

Handy    Book   of   Curious    Information.  By 

William  S.  Walsh.  The  J.  P>.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  Mr.  Walsh's  series  of 
"Handy  Books,"  previous  issues  of  which  have 
dealt  with  popular  customs  and  literary  curiosi- 
ties. This  tells  of  strange  incidents  connected 
with  men  and  animals,  queer  natural  phenomena, 
odd  statistics,  and  much  else.  From  "cat 
mummies"  to  "railway  kings,"  from  "cold 
storage "  to  "  Royal  Academy,"  Mr.  Walsh 
ranges  far  and  wide.  His  information  is  not 
cyclopaedic,  but  out-of-the-way,  strange,  or  en- 
tertaining. 

Poems  and  Ballads  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

(The).  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $2. 
This  forms  one  of  a  series  of  "  Modern  Poets  " 
complete  each  in  one  volume.  Many  will  be 
glad  to  have  Stevenson's  poems,  which  bulk 
larger  than  one  might  suppose.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  charming  in  the  book  than  the  great 
author's  dedication  of  the  "Child's  Garden  of 
Verses  "  to  his  old  nurse,  Alison  Cunningham. 
A  portrait  and  sketch  of  Alison  have  lately  been 
printed  in  this  country,  and,  in  view  of  the  re- 
newed interest  in  her  personality,  we  are  sure 
that  our  readers  will  like  to  see  again  the  tribute 
"  From  her  Boy,"  as  Stevenson  headed  it: 

"  For  the  long  nights  you  lay  awake 
And  watched  for  my  unworthy  sake  : 
For  your  most  comfortable  hand 
That  led  me  through  the  uneven  land : 
For  all  the  story-books  you  read  : 
For  all  the  pains  you  comforted : 
For  all  you  pitied,  all  you  bore, 
In  sad  and  happy  days  of  yore  : — 
My  second  Mother,  my  first  Wife, 
The  angel  of  my  infant  life — 
From  the  sick  child,  now  well  and  old, 
Take,  nurse,  the  little  book  you  hold ! 

And  grant  it,  Heaven,  that  all  who  read 
May  find  as  dear  a  nurse  at  need, 
And  every  child  who  lists  my  rhyme, 
In  the  bright,  fireside,  nursery  clime, 
May  hear  it  in  as  kind  a  voice 
As  made  my  childish  days  rejoice  ! 


BY  THE  WAY 


Nome,  Alaska,  was  recently  visited  by  a 
destructive  storm  which,  followed  by  fire,  wiped 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  town.  But  cities,  like 
men,  may  "rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead 
selves  to  higher  things,"  and  no  doubt  the  men 
of  Nome,  like  those  of  Galveston  and  San 
Francisco,  will  build  a  better  Nome  out  of  the 
ruins. 

The  "World's  Series"  of  baseball  games 
closed  with  a  complete  victory  of  the  Philadel- 
phia "  Athletics  "  over  the  New  York  "  Giants," 
the  Philadelphia  nine  winning  four  out  of  the 
five  games  played.  The  superiority  of  the 
Philadelphia  club  has  now  been  demonstrated 
for  the  third  time,  it  having  won  victories  over 
the  New  York  club  in  1911  and  over  the  Chicago 
club  in  1910. 

All-steel  office  cars  are  being  introduced  by 
the  railways.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
two  in  use  and  is  building  two  more.  By  the  use  of 
these  business  cars  last  year,  says  the  "  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette,"  Pennsylvania  officials,  while 
traveling  159,517  miles,  were  able  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  railway  just  as  if  they  had 
been  in  their  own  offices. 

According  to  present  indications,  the  "  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  "  says,  the  world's  production 
of  the  five  leading  grain  staples  for  1913  will  be 
1,250  millions  of  bushels  less  than  last  year,  or 
•an  aggregate  decrease  of  nearly  ten  per  cent. 
If  this  proves  true,  we  may  as  well  bid  good-by 
to  those  fond  hopes  as  to  the  decreased  cost  of 
living. 

Segundo  Sanchez,  a  native  of  Panama,  is 
prophesying  another  Noachian  flood  and  the 
destruction  of  humanity  by  it,  having  appar- 
ently been  unhinged  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  which  are  to  join  the  Adantic 
and  the  Pacific.  He  has,  it  is  reported,  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  by  his  exhortations 
that  his  followers  have  built  an  ark  and  are 
engaged  in  collecting  animals,  "two  by  two," 
for  preservation  when  the  deluge  comes. 

The  Essex  County  (New  Jersey)  Park  Com- 
mission changed  its  road  signs  not  long  ago  from 
"  Go  slow  "  to  "  Go  slowly."  The  resulting 
criticism  led  the  Commission  to  write  to  several 
professors  of  English  for  their  opinion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  respective  forms  of  the  sign. 
A  majority  of  the  replies  justify  the  use  of  "  Go 
slow  "  as  good  English.  Professor  Denman,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  pithily  sums  up  the 
matter  thus  :  "  Both  forms  are  '  grammatically  ' 
correct.  1  Go  slowly '  is  book-English.  The 
average  man  would  say  '  Go  slow.'" 

George  Ade,  in  the  "  Country  Gentleman," 
describes  himself  as  an  "  honest-to-goodness 
farmer,  because  I  invested  in  farm  lands  all  the 
money  I  made  in  the  cities,  and  also  because  I 


am  a  bona-fide  resident  of  a  rural  township  out 
in  the  darkest  Corn  Belt."  He  believes  that  he 
has  invested  his  money  wisely,  for  he  con- 
cludes: "  I  know  that  the  number-one  specimen 
of  twentieth-century  farmer  can  clean  up  $5,000 
a  year  in  these  fat  years  from  160  acres  of  land." 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  will  soon  institute  Sunday 
vesper  services  of  a  somewhat  unusual  charac- 
ter. A  large  moving-picture  theater,  with  its 
apparatus,  has  been  secured  for  the  services ; 
moving  pictures  of  suitable  character  will  be 
shown,  and  at  intervals  the  church  quartet  will 
sing  in  illustration  of  the  pictures.  The  service 
will  be  entirely  unsectarian,  and  will  doubtless 
attract  many  persons  who  would  not  care  to 
"  go  to  church  "  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  travelers  who  boast  about  the  number  of 
times  they  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  should 
hearken  to  the  story  of  Donald  McCave,  a 
greaser  on  the  steamship  Oceanic.  He  has 
made  389  voyages  to  America  and  back.  It  is 
estimated  that  he  has  traveled  2,400,000  miles 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  made  250  trips  on 
one  vessel,  the  Teutonic. 

While  Mohammedan  fanaticism  still  makes  a 
visit  to  the  holy  shrines  of  the  Moslem  faith  dan 
gerous  to  Christians,  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
the  statistical  investigations  of  the  Giaours  are 
being  imitated  by  the  Mohammedan  authori- 
ties. The  Sanitary  Administration  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  has  lately  issued  a  statistical  state- 
ment about  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  In  one 
recent  year  83,995  pilgrims  came  to  Mecca  by 
sea  alone.  The  largest  number  of  these  came 
from  India.,  and  a  few  came  from  as  far  as 
Japan. 

"It  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  pothunter 
and  a  glad  day  for  the  wild  birds  when  the 
United  States  Government  took  in  hand  die 
feathered  wards  of  the  Nation,"  Mr.  T.  G. 
Pearson,  Secretary  of  the  National  Audubon 
Societies,  says  in  "  House  and  Garden."  He 
refers  to  the  new  National  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds.  A  treaty  on  this  sub- 
ject with  Canada  and  Mexico  is  urgently  needed 
to  further  this  Nation's  efforts  in  this  matter. 

The  British  Admiralty  has  taken  the  impor- 
tant step  of  officially  recognizing  trade  unions. 
In  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  dockyard  men, 
the  Admiralty  has  agreed  hereafter,  in  the  event 
of  disputes,  to  meet  deputations  of  the  work- 
men. These  will  be  allowed  to  be  accompanied 
by  trade  union  leaders  not  employed  in  the 
dockyards. 

Among  Unitarian  saints  and  worthies,  says  a 
writer  in  the  "  Christian  Register,"  is  to  be  in- 
cluded the  almost  forgotten  name  of  Charles 
Bulfinch,  "  the    first  native-born   architect  of 
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eminence  in  this  country."  Mr.  Bulfinch  de- 
signed the  State  House  in  Boston,  Univer- 
sity Hall  at  Harvard  College,  and  the  first 
Catholic  church  in  New  England  ;  his  most  im- 
portant work  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  National 
Capitol  at  Washington,  in  which  city  he  also 
established  a  Unitarian  church. 

The  floods  in  the  West  last  March  are  esti- 
mated, in  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  Washington,  to  have  cost  $163,000,000. 
Of  this  loss  Ohio  and  Indiana  sustained  more 
than  seventy  per  cent. 

New  cars  that  have  been  designed  for  the 
subway  in  New  York  City  will  provide  seats 
for  78  persons,  instead  of  for  44  as  at  present. 
The  trains  during  rush  hours  will  provide  seats 
for  624  passengers  out  of  1,200,  while  at  present 
only  440  seats  are  provided  and  760  persons 
must  stand. 

"  The  status  of  things  in  Palestine,"  says 
Rabbi  Wise,  of  New  York,  referring  to  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  "may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words:  Everything  was  Jewish;  little  or 
nothing  is  Jewish."  The  Jew,  Rabbi  Wise  re- 
marks, seems  not  yet  to  have  learned  how  to 
think  and  feel  in  a  world-wide  spirit;  when  he 
shall  have  learned,  perhaps  he  will  emulate  the 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  in  rearing  noble 
monuments  in  the  land  of  his  origin. 

During  the  month  of  September  there  were 
imported  into  the  United  States,  in  anticipation 
of  the  new  tariff,  more  precious  stones  than  in 
any  other  month  on  record. 

A  great  collection  of  Napoleonana  is  soon  to 
be  sold  in  New  York  City.  It  contains  4,995  lots, 
among  them  being  included  twenty-eight  docu- 
ments signed  by  Napoleon,  and  a  full  set  of 
autographs  of  Napoleon's  Marshals.  There 
are  also  about  2,000  portraits  of  the  Emperor. 
People  interested  in  the  career  of  the  great 
Corsican — and  who  is  not? — may  here  have  a 
chance  to  get  a  genuine  memento  of  the  Little 
Corporal. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  proprietor  of  half  a  dozen 
newspapers,  including  the  London  "Times," 
and  about  forty  magazines,  is  in  America  and 
has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  militant  suffra- 
gists. "Hysterical  monomaniacs"  he  calls 
them,  and  adds:  "  In  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land women  have  long  had  the  suffrage.  The 
ladies  of  that  part  of  the  Empire  obtained  it  in 
a  dignified  manner,  and  along  the  wise  lines  of 
American  women." 

The  torpedo-fish,  or  so-called  electrical  eel, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  nature's 
enigmas,  is  held  to  be  responsible  for  delaying 
a  steamer,  in  a  curious  yarn  told  by  the  crew  of 
the  British  freighter  Rochelle.  The  steamer's 
steel  plates,  it  is  believed.  nHracte  l  kirge  num- 
bers ot  the  fish,  and  they  phstered  themselves 
to  the  ship's  sides  so  effectively  that  the  Rochelle 


could  make  but  slow  progress  until  the  cold 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  loosened  the  eels' 
hold  on  their  huge  magnet. 

"  I  have  found,"  says  Bayard  Veiller,  play- 
wright, "  with  many  other  authors,  that  when  a 
woman  is  very  beautiful  she  rarely  has  any 
great  emotions.  She  gains  tribute  so  easily, 
life  goes  on  so  placidly,  that  she  is  rarely 
stirred.''  Will  the  novelists  kindly  take  the  hint 
and  give  their  readers  some  plain,  average 
heroines  who  nevertheless  have  emotional  his- 
tories worth  the  telling? 

President  Poincare'  of  France  is  well  known 
as  a  lover  of  animals,  and  this  trait  was  strik- 
ingly brought  out  during  his  recent  visit  to  King 
Alfonso  in  Madrid,  where  the  French  President 
declined  to  attend  a  bull-fight  which  had  been 
arranged  as  part  of  the  Franco-Spanish  festivi- 
ties. This  is  an  example  which  some  American 
tourists  might  well  imitate. 

The  steamship  Vaterland,  the  Imperator's 
big  sister,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  launched  early 
next  spring.  She  is  to  be  fifty  feet  longer  than 
the  Imperator,  and  will  lack  only  thirty  feet  of 
being  the  looked-for  "thousand-foot  ship." 

The  name  of  Governor  Sulzer's  chief  coun- 
sel, says  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  is  D-Cady 
Herrick,  not  D.  Cady  Herrick.  The  D  does 
not  represent  David  or  Daniel  or  anything  else, 
but  stands  simply  on  its  own  merits.  Just  why 
it  should  trail  a  hyphen  after  it  is  not  explained. 
"  Who's  Who,"  that  usually  accurate  publica- 
tion, which  presumably  gets  its  information 
authentically,  uses  the  period.  Judge  Herrick 
himself  ought  to  settle  this  vexed  question  and 
ease  the  public's  mind. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Haney,  director  of  art  in  the  New 
York  public  schools,  praises  German  posters 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  by  adver- 
tisers. The  restriction  of  their  use  to  city- 
owned  billboards  in  Berlin,  he  says,  brings  in  a 
revenue  to  the  city  of  $100,000  a  year. 

Aigrettes  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try under  the  new  tariff  law,  it  is  announced, 
even  when  they  are  worn  on  the  heads  of  return- 
ing tourists.  This  seems  hard  on  the  possessors 
of  Paris  hats ;  but,  if  enforced,  the  rule  will  be  an 
effectual  aid  in  protecting  the  birds  in  the  future. 

A  new  Canadian  daily  paper,  the  Montreal 
"  Daily  Mail,"  signalized  its  appearance  in  the 
newspaper  world  by  employing  an  aeroplane  to 
carry  copies  of  its  first  issue  from  Montreal  to 
Ottawa. 

The  largest  ice  cave  in  the  world  is  believed 
to  be  one  in  the  Dachstein  Mountains  of  Aus- 
tria. A  huge  central  hall  in  this  cave,  "  Parsival 
Dome,"  is  396  feet  in  length,  231  feet  in  width, 
and  116  feet  in  height.  This  subterranean  home 
of  Jack  Frost  is  described  as  exhibiting  an 
immense  variety  of  ice  formations  of  the  weird- 
est character. 
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HOW  SHALL 
THE  CANAL  ZONE 
BE  GOVERNED? 


One  thing,  at  least,  the  United  States  lias 
learned  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  may  be  summed 
up  by  that  familiar  and 
homely  adage  which 
deals  with  the  relations 
existing  between  the  quantity  of  the  cooks  and 
the  quality  of  the  broth. 

In  1904  President  Roosevelt,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Spooner  Act, 
appointed  a  Canal  Commission  of  seven 
men.  It  is  no  criticism  upon  either  the  hon- 
esty or  the  ability  of  the  individual  members 
of  that  Commission  to  say  that  as  an  execu- 
tive body  it  was  a  failure.  The  second  Com- 
mission, nominated  in  1905,  while  still  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  was  so  organized 
by  Executive  decree  as  to  place  the  control 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  three  men  :  a  civil 
Governor  and  a  chief  engineer  who  resided 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  a  chairman  who  resided 
with  the  rest  of  the  Commission  in  the  United 
States. 

In  March,  1907,  upon  the  resignation 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Shonts,  the  offices  of 
chairman  and  chief  engineer  were  consoli- 
dated in  one  and  given  to  Mr.  Stevens,  for 
whose  work  in  solving  the  all-important 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  "  spoil  "  from 
Culebra  Cut  too  much  credit  can  hardly  be 
given. 

When  Mr.  Stevens  resigned,  as  he  did  one 
month  later,  a  third  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, so  constituted  as  to  place  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  undertaking  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  How  Colonel  Goethals 
has  acquitted  himself  is  now  almost  a  matter 
of  history.  The  story  of  the  Canal  has  been 
a  story  of  gradual  concentration  of  responsi- 
bility, and  without  just  this  process  its 
completion  might  have  been  indefinitely 
delayed. 

Now  that  the  consummation  of  the  under- 
taking is  so  close  at  hand,  the  question  of 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  Zone  is 
coming  insistently  to  the  front.    At  least 


three  factors  must  be  given  consideration 
in  every  solution  which  is  proposed  : 

The  Canal  Zone  is  really  a  colonial  posses- 
sion for  which  some  form  of  civil  government 
must  be  provided. 

It  is  a  military  post  of  vital  importance 
which  must,  in  time  of  war,  be  under  abso- 
lute control  of  the  army. 

It  is  a  vast  business  enterprise  that  must 
be  given  the  best  system  of  managemen' 
which  we  as  a  Nation  are  capable  of  creating. 

Two  plans  have  already  been  brought  for- 
ward, the  first  calling  for  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment organized  on  military  lines,  the 
second  calling  for  a  commission  of  three 
men,  each  with  an  equal  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Zone.  The  former  plan  has 
been  put  forward  by  Colonel  Goethals.  the 
second  by  Commissioner  Metcalfe.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  conditions  on  the  Isthmus,  begin- 
ning with  August  of  the  present  year  !  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  he  was  engaged  as  an 
editor  of  Mr.  Bryan's  newspaper,  the  "Com- 
moner." Doubtless  the  contrast  between 
his  former  and  his  present  employment  en- 
abled him  to  approach  this  important  prob- 
lem with  a  sense  of  perspective  and  a 
freshness  of  understanding  which  chance  has 
denied  to  the  actual  builder  of  the  Canal. 

Secretary  Garrison  is  now  on  his  way  to 
the  Isthmus  to  study  this  question  "  upon  its 
native  heath."  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
suspect,  with  Secretary  Garrison,  that  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Goethals  will  outweigh 
the  views  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  unspoiled  though 
these  be  by  either  training  or  experience. 


Friends  of  Civil  Service  Reform  were  dis- 
mayed last    week    at    the  announcement 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  MERIT  SYSTEM 


that  the  President  had 
signed  the  Urgency 
Deficiency  Bill  with 
its  vicious  ••rider."  The  President  has 
thus  twice  yielded  to  riders  on  appropria- 
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tion  bills  in  order  to  appease  the  spoilsmen 
among  his  followers ;  incidentally,  he  needs 
all  the  votes  possible  for  the  pending  Admin- 
istration financial  bill. 

Some  time  ago  the  President  signed  the 
Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  with  its 
rider  to  the  effect  that  certain  funds 
allotted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
not  be  used  to  prosecute  farmers  or  union 
laborers  accused  of  violating  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  This  bill,  with  its  rider, 
had  been  previously  vetoed  by  President 
Taft.  Like  many  another  matter,  the  rider 
could  not  have  passed  Congress  had  it  been 
presented  as  a  separate  bill. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  rider 
attached  to  the  Urgency  Deficiency  Bill  which 
President  Wilson  has  now  signed.  The 
rider  repeals  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act  of  1883,  and  of  all  subse- 
quent acts  in  so  far  as  they  may  relate  to  the 
appointment  or  removal  of  deputy  collectors 
of  internal  revenue  and  of  deputy  marshals 
who  are  required  to  give  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duty  while  in 
office. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  officers  were 
never  intended  to  be  put  under  civil  service 
rules.  If  so,  we  think  the  discovery  a  bit 
belated.  The  public,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
not  been  aware  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  law 
on  the  part  of  merit  system  supporters,  like 
President  Wilson.  To  think  that  Mr.  Wilson 
should  set  a  mischievous  precedent  for  tam- 
pering with  that  law  !  Of  course  he  thinks 
that  his  well-known  position  as  to  civil  service 
is  a  safe  guarantee  for  the  immediate  future, 
and  asserts,  in  explanation  of  his  signature. 
"  My  warm  advocacy  and  support  both  of 
the  principle  and  of  the  bona- fide  practice  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  is  known  to  the  whole 
country,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
spoils  principle  will  creep  in  wTith  my  approval 
or  connivance."  Perhaps  not,  so  long  as 
Mr.  Wilson  is  President.  But  what  offset  is 
this  personal  guarantee  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law  itself  ?  One  can  fancy  what  might 
happen  under  a  possible  future  spoilsman 
President. 

Fortunately,  the  President  has  the  power 
of  his  own  motion  to  replace  the  persons 
affected  by  the  rider  under  the  protection 
of  the  merit  system.  He  will  surely  do  so, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  he  will  wish 
to  restore  popular  confidence  in  him  as  a 
reformer  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word.  But 
even  his  doing  so  will  not  give  permanent 


POLITICAL  CHAOS 
IN  MEXICO 


assurance  to  those  who  believe  in  the  merit 
system. 

As  the  date  set  for  the  elections  in  Mexico 
approached  last  week  the  political  state  of 
the  country  became  more 
and  more  confused  and 
all  but  unintelligible. 
Huerta's  power  has  rested  solely  on  physical 
force  since  the  day  he  made  himself  dictator. 
Rumors  increased  that  he  would  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  with  General  Blanquet 
as  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  correspond- 
ence growing  out  of  Mr.  John  Lind's  visit  to 
Mexico  it  was  admitted  on  Huerta's  behalf 
that  a  Provisional  President  taken  from  the 
Ministry  could  not  constitutionally  be  a  can- 
didate. Predictions  were  even  made  that 
Huerta  would  resign  on  Saturday  and  have 
himself  elected  on  Sunday  !  On  the  other 
hand,  Huerta  is  reported  to  have  told  the 
foreign  representatives  that  he  is  not  a  can- 
didate. 

The  position  of  Felix  Diaz  as  a  candidate 
has  been  equally  singular.  He  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  from  Havana  last  week  on  a  German 
passenger  ship  guarded  by  a  German  gun- 
boat, disregarded  orders  from  Huerta  to 
leave  the  country,  and  maintained  his  right 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The 
paradox  of  Felix  Diaz's  situation  is  that  as  a 
general  he  is  supposed  to  obey  Huerta's 
orders,  while  he  cannot  legally  be  a  candi- 
date unless  he  is  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  He  took  refuge  in  the  American 
Consulate,  and  there  became  practically  a 
prisoner. 

The  other  candidates  who  have  been 
named  appear  to  be  making  no  campaign, 
and  if  there  is  any  presentation  to  the  voters 
of  party  issues  or  the  purposes  of  candidates 
no  reports  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
Before  these  words  are  read  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  new  crisis  may  exist  in  Mexi- 
can affairs.  Any  election  now  held  would  be 
merely  farcical.  New  arrests  of  opponents 
of  Huerta  among  his  own  personal  staff  are 
reported,  with  the  accusation  that  they  are 
conspiring  with  Diaz,  while  Diaz  himself  is 
practically  under  guard.  In  the  military  field 
of  operation  the  most  important  news  of  the 
week  was  that  insurgent  forces  have  made  a 
severe  attack  upon  the  important  town  of 
Monterey.  Huerta's  order  to  detain  at  Vera 
Cruz  a  steamship  under  the  American  flag, 
because  of  an  old  charge  against  the  captain 
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of  aiding  a  Maderisto  to  escape,  was  aban- 
doned when  inclination  in  the  United  Stales 
flamed  up  and  our  Government  protested. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 


Stories  were  current  all  last  week  of  inter- 
changes as   to   Mexico  between  our  State 

Department 
and  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign 
Office.  No  authorized  statement  was  made, 
but  Ambassador  Page  has  been  in  confer- 
ence with  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  others  high 
in  British  foreign  policy.  The  general  belief 
is  that  the  Washington  Administration  has 
desired  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  approve 
President  Wilson's  refusal  in  advance  to 
recognize  any  Government  growing  out  of 
the  proposed  election  in  Mexico.  If  such 
an  effort  has  been  made,  it  has  failed.  The 
British  position  seems  to  be  to  stand  firmly 
on  its  early  recognition  of  the  Huerta  Gov- 
ernment, to  assume  no  responsibility  for 
internal  affairs  in  Mexico,  however  bad  they 
may  be,  but  to  protect  wherever  necessary 
British  citizens  and  their  financial  interests. 
It  does  not  sympathize  with  the  present 
American  policy,  which  has  stopped  the 
ordinary  channels  of  international  dealing 
with  Mexico,  has  advised  our  own  citizens 
to  leave  the  country,  and  yet  undertakes  to 
tell  the  only  semblance  of  government  exist- 
ing in  Mexico  what  it  should  do  and  what 
it  should  not  do.  The  feeling  seems  to  be 
growing  in  all  the  important  European  coun- 
tries that  it  is  inconsistent  for  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  that  it  has 
unique  responsibility  in  Mexican  affairs  and 
yet  to  ask  the  large  countries  of  Europe  to 
bring  moral  and  international  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Mexico.  War-ships  have  been 
sent  by  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 
to  Mexican  ports. 

The  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  inter- 
national situation  as  regards  Mexico  lends 
point  to  the  recent  utterance  by  Henry 
Lane  Wilson,  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  in  which  he  scores  Mr.  Bryan's 
conduct  as  to  himself.  In  particular  Mr. 
Wilson  declares  that  Mr.  Bryan,  "  with  tem- 
pestuous haste  and  apparently  prompted  by 
partisan  zeal,"  caused  our  Ambassador  in 
London  to  apologize  for  language  uttered 
by  Ambassador  Wilson  which  was  "  not  in 
the  least  bit  offensive,"'  and  which  caused 
the  greatest  possible  surprise  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  which   did  not 


THE  AFTERMATH   OF  THE 
SULZER  IMPEACHMENT 


know  it  had  been  offended,"  and  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  British  Foreign  Office  "the 
spirit  of  hazardous  adventure  which  presides 
over  the  Department  of  State."  Alleged 
criticism  by  the  British  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
Sir  Lionel  Garden,  to  the  effect  that  our 
State  Department  does  not  understand  the 
Mexican  situation,  has  not  lessened  reports 
and  fears  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  diplomatic 
aspect  of  the  matter. 

Altogether,  the  international  policy  of  our 
Government,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from 
press  reports,  seems  to  be  almost  as  difficult 
to  understand  as  the  political  conditions  in 
Mexico  itself. 

In  its  political  destruction  of  Governor  Suizer. 
Tammany  has  evoked  its  own  condemnation. 

Even  if  all  that 
was  claimed  as 
to  Sulzer's  reck- 
lessness, irresponsibility,  and  illegality  be 
granted,  the  people  of  New  York  have  cleariy 
seen  that  the  attack  on  Suizer  grew  out  of 
the  Tammany  purpose  to  force  partisan  and 
bad  appointments  by  holding  over  the  Gov- 
ernor's head  threats  to  be  enforced  by  oppo- 
sition or  attack  in  the  Legislature.  Governor 
Sulzer's  own  statement  to  the  public,  follow- 
ing his  deposition,  gave  dates  and  places  and 
names  of  agents  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
make  Suizer  a  political  slave. 

These  assertions  were  followed  by  still  more 
detailed  allegations  by  John  A.'  Hennessy. 
who,  as  Governor  Sulzer's  appointee  to  be 
Highways  Commissioner,  started  the  fraud 
investigations  which  offended  Murphy,  the 
Tammany  boss.  Mr.  Hennessy  asserted 
that  Judge  McCall,  the  Tammany  candi- 
date for  Mayor,  was  a  go-between  in 
Murphy's  attempt  to  cajole  or  coerce  Suizer, 
and  boldly  accused  McCall  of  contributing  to 
the  Tammany  campaign  fund  with  money 
obtained  by  a  police  official  for  him.  This 
evidently  actionable  assertion  included  the 
inference  that  McCall  more  or  less  directly 
paid  for  his  judgeship.  Thus  Mr.  Hennessy 
is  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  saying : 
"  Let  Judge  McCall  answer.  Where  did  he  get 
the  money  which  he  paid  over  to  Murphy  and 
Plunkett  for  the  nomination  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice  ?"  It  is  stated  that  Judge 
McCall  will  proceed  criminally  against  Mr. 
Hennessy.  Judge  McCall  certainly  owes 
it  to  hmself  to  put  the  charge  made  to  the 
test. 

All  last  week  in  New  York  City  the  lie  was 
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passed  back  and  forth  among  those  involved 
in  the  exposure  or  defense  of  Tammany. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Sulzer  conducted  a  whirlwind 
campaign  as  a  Progressive  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Assembly  from  the  Sixth  District. 
Enormous  crowds  cheered  his  fierce  invec- 
tives against  McCall  as  "  Murphy's  rubber 
stamp  candidate,"  and  his  defiance  of  Murphy 
to  take  the  fight  into  the  courts.  Strangely 
enough,  in  this  fierce  fight  for  a  local  election 
has  appeared,  far  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  New  York  City  campaign,  the  kind  of 
enmity  to  Tammany  rule  and  Tammany 
methods  which  indicates  an  awakening  among 
the  common  people  in  detestation  of  graft 
and  against  corrupt  rule.  In  this  action  the 
people  of  this  East  Side  district  have  seized 
upon  Mr.  Sulzer  as  a  symbol  of  their  protest 
and  their  aspiration  for  freedom. 


MRS.  PANKHURST 
ADMITTED 


As  has  happened  on  several  occasions,  the 
immigration  officials  at  the  port  of  New  York 
have  again  been  over- 
ruled by  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  In  each 
instance  the  port  officials  have  decided  the 
case  before  them  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law.  Washington  seems 
to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  purpose 
for  which  our  immigration  law  was  framed. 

The  latest  example  of  this  conflict  of  opin- 
ion occurred  over  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  English 
militant  suffragist.  The  law  denies  admis- 
sion to  this  country  to  all  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  acts  involving  moral  tur- 
pitude. Mrs.  Pankhurst,  as  she  of  course 
admitted,  is  at  present  out  of  prison  on  what 
in  other  days  might  have  been  described  as 
ticket  of  leave,  but  which  is  at  present  better 
known  as  "  release  under  the  cat  and  mouse 
bill,"  that  law  by  which  the  present  English 
Government  has  sought  to  prevent  suffra- 
gettes imprisoned  from  committing  suicide 
by  starvation.  She  has  all  but  three  months 
of  a  three  years'  sentence  for  "  conspiracy  " 
still  to  serve. 

The  question  whether  her  offense  against 
society  was  one  involving  moral  turpitude  is 
less  difficult  to  decide  than  might  at  first  be 
supposed.  In  law,  an  act  involving  turpi- 
tude is  not  necessarily  one  inherently  base 
or  vile.  The  legal  definition  of  the  word 
turpitude  is  broad  enough  to  cover  even 
offenses  against  "  modesty  "  or  "  order." 
Certainly  the  inciting  of  women  to  arson, 


whatever  the  motive,  can  be  included  under 
this  head.  In  overruling  the  local  immigra- 
tion officials  the  President  evidently  took 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst has  no  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen 
of  this  country,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  her  becoming  a  "  public 
charge "  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  He 
therefore  ordered  her  released  on  her  own 
recognizance,  with  the  understanding  that  she 
leave  the  country  when  her  lecture  engage- 
ments have  been  fulfilled.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations, her  first  audience  (at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York)  was  of  only  mod- 
erate size. 

It  is  against  the  permanent  settlement  of 
undesirables  that  the  intent  of  the  immigra- 
tion law  is  directed.  It  was  not  drawn  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  transient  and  mis- 
guided zealots  of  the  type  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 
The  "  John  Browns  "  of  history  can  be  more 
easily  and  more  accurately  classified  by  phy- 
sicians than  by  criminologists. 


AN  ENGLISH 
VICTORY 


A  better  argument  for  woman  suffrage  than 
the  burning  of  buildings  or  the  smashing  of 
windows  is  presented  to  Eng- 
lish consideration  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Miss  Ravencroft  in 
the  final  round  of  the  women's  golf  cham- 
pionship in  the  United  States.  What  Ray 
and  Vardon  failed  to  do  in  behalf  of  mascu- 
line England  Miss  Ravencroft  has  accom- 
plished in  the  name  of  her  gentler,  if  some- 
times militant,  compatriots.  If  the  connection 
between  her  victory  at  golf  and  the  granting 
of  the  suffrage  may  seem  remote,  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  less  pertinent  to  the  issue  than 
many  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

Miss  Ravencroft  with  three  other  English- 
women comprised  the  invading  force.  Two 
of  these,  Miss  Ravencroft  and  Miss  Dodd, 
the  present  holder  of  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian championship,  survived  until  the  semi- 
final round,  when  Miss  Ravencroft  defeated 
her  alh- — "  and  then  there  was  one."  In 
the  finals  Miss  Ravencroft  was  paired  with 
Marion  Hollins,  of  West  Brook,  who,  like 
Ouimet,  is  a  player  who  has  only  recently 
come  into  National  prominence.  The  deciding 
match  was  closer  than  perhaps  most  Ameri- 
can followers  of  the  game  expected  or  hoped, 
Miss  Ravencroft  defeating  Miss  Hollins  by 
the  small  but  comfortable  margin  of  two  up. 
The  championship  tournament  was  played 
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on  the  grounds  of  the  Wilmington  Country 
Club.  Wilmington,  Delaware.  . 


headline  in  question  may  nave  resulted  from 
mere  galvanic  reaction. 


A  SPORTING  TRANSLATION 
OF  A  SPORTSMAN'S  ADVICE 


1  ft.  John  Duncan  Spaeth,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Princeton  and  coach  of  the  University 

crew,  must  have 
been  somewhat 
surprised  at  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  his  recent  remarks 
by  a  reporter,  or  perhaps  a  "  headliner,"  of 
the  New  York  "Tribune."  Dr.  Spaeth,  as 
readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember,  has 
in  his  work  at  Princeton  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  athletic  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can colleges.  Without  sacrificing  efficiency 
of  instruction,  he  has  worked  to  inculcate  in 
his  charges  the  best  phases  of  the  amateur 
spirit.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose  he 
gave  the  following  advice  to  the  students  of 
Princeton  as  a  prelude  to  an  approaching 
race  on  Lake  Carnegie :  "  Do  not  bet  on  the 
Princeton  crew  in  the  race  with  Yale,"  he  said; 
"  but  if  you  are  good  Princeton  men,  back  up 
the  crew  in  other  ways."  When  this  admira- 
ble, yet  moderately  comprehensible,  senti- 
ment appeared  in  the  "  Tribune,"  it  was 
sheltered  under  the  following  illuminating 
caption  : 

PRINCETON  NOT  HOPEFUL  OF 
BEATING  YALE  CREW 
Don't  Bet  on  Eight  Next  Saturday  is 
Advice  of  Coach 

By  what  process  of  logic  the  "  Tribune  " 
reporter  reached  his  conclusions  as  to  the 
reasons  which  prompted  Dr.  Spaeth's  advice 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  by  syllo- 
gistic inference  he  decided :  "  All  men  bet 
when  they  hope  to  win.  Dr.  Spaeth  does 
not  bet ;  therefore  he  does  not  hope  to 
win."  Or  perhaps  by  analogical  inference 
he  concluded  :  "  Dr.  Spaeth  does  not  hope 
to  win.  If  I  did  not  expect  my  crew  to  win, 
even  at  the  expense  of  being  called  a  '  piker  ' 
by  my  friends,  I  should  not  bet.  Therefore, 
fear  of  defeat  is  the  only  possible  reason 
within  the  bounds  of  human  understanding 
why  Dr.  Spaeth  should  advise  his  students  to 
refrain  from  betting." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  more 
than  a  rough  outline  of  the  mental  process 
by  which  the  heading  in  question  might  have 
been  evolved.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we 
may  be  entirely  mistaken.  There  may  have 
been  no  mental  process  at  all.  In  a  mind 
possessing  a  purely  empirical  knowledge  of 
the  (vanishing)  code  of  sporting  ethics  the 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty  in  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  Great 

Britain,  who  has  his  father's  gen- 
A  YEAR'S     •      r  i  •         i  . 

holiday  IUS  making  dramatic  sugges- 
tions in  a  dramatic  way,  has  pro- 
posed that  England  and.  German)'  take  a 
naval  holiday  for  one  year  by  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  England  to  put  off  building 
four  battle-ships,  providing  Germany  will 
agree  to  put  off  building  two  battle-ships 
for  the  same  period.  Such  an  agreement 
would  secure  a  complete  holiday  for  one  year 
so  far  as  the  construction  of  great  ships  is 
concerned,  and  would  save  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  thirty  millions  by  Germany  and 
nearly  sixty  millions  by  Great  Britain,  and 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  countries  in 
the  end  would  be  absolutely  unchanged. 

Mr.  Churchill's  invitation,  which  must  seem 
to  Americans  to  embody  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense  and  to  be  free  from  all  possible 
objections,  has  not  been  officially  met  by 
Germany.  The  maker  of  the  suggestion  de- 
clared that  he  expected  it  would  arouse  a 
great  deal  of  ridicule  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  at  what  point  ridicule  can  attack  it.  It 
changes  nothing  so  far  as  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  countries  is  concerned, 
and  saves  ninety  million  dollars.  It  is.  in 
other  words,  a  measure  of  economy  with- 
out any  sacrifice  to  either  people  of  pride  or 
of  safety.  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  of  the  ob: 
jections  that  would  be  raised  by  manufac- 
turers of  armaments  and  munitions  of  war. 
and  added,  "  They  must  be  our  servants  and 
not  our  masters."  It  would  be  interesting 
if  some  one  would  make  a  thorough  and  trust- 
worthy study  of  the  great  business  interests 
involved  in  keeping  up  irritation  and  mis- 
understanding between  different  countries. 
Precisely  as  women  in  this  age  of  enfranchise- 
ment are  the  servants  of  tailors,  dressmakers, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  many  kinds  of  fab- 
rics, so  great  nations  are  the  tools  of  an 
enormous  capital  invested  in  the  continuance 
of  present  methods  of  warfare.  The  rivalry 
in  armaments  has  ceased  to  be  comic  because 
the  burden  it  imposes  is  fast  becoming  intol- 
erable. Another  member  of  the  Liberal 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Samuel,  the  Postmaster-General, 
commenting  in  New  York  last  week  on  Eng- 
lish competition  with  Germany  in  building  war- 
ships, said  :  ••  If  present  conditions  go  on.  we 
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shall  be  spending  all  our  wealth  to  protect 
our  wealth,  like  the  child  who  was  given  six- 
pence and  spent  sixpence  to  buy  a  purse  to 
put  it  in."   

Reference  was  made  last  week  to  the  trial 
now  going  on  in  Kiev,  Russia,  of  the  Jew 

Mendel  Beilis, 
who  was  arrested 
in  August,  1911, 
upon  the  charge  of  murdering  a  Russian 
child  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Christian 
blood  to  use  in  the  ritual  services  of  the 
Jewish  Passover. 

A  statement  of  additional  facts  follows. 
In  due  time  Mr.  George  Kennan  will  con- 
tribute to  The  Outlook  a  special  article  deal- 
ing with  this  extraordinary  development  of 
fanaticism  and  race  hatred. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1911,  a  thirteen- 
year-old  boy  named  Andrew  Yushchinski, 
living  in  Kiev,  disappeared  mysteriously  while 
on  his  way  to  school.  Nine  days  later  his 
disfigured  body  was  found  in  a  cave  in  the 
suburbs  of  Kiev,  together  with  his  school- 
books  and  everything  that  he  had  with 
him  when  he  started  from  home.  The 
body,  when  found,  was  partly  undressed,  was 
almost  bloodless,  and  had  been  stabbed  or 
pierced  in  more  than  forty  places  with  some 
sharp-pointed  instrument  like  a  poniard  or 
heavy  awl.  There  were  no  traces  of  blood 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  boy  had  evidently 
been  killed  elsewhere  and  brought  to  the 
cave  some  hours  after  life  was  extinct.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  prevent  identifica- 
tion of  the  corpse  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  boy's 
school-books  had  been  placed  beside  him, 
and  a  belt  bearing  his  name  had  been  laid 
across  his  legs.  The  nature  and  great  num- 
ber of  the  wounds,  together  with  the  blood- 
less condition  of  the  body,  suggested  a  crime 
of  an  unusual  nature,  and  the  Jew-haters  of 
the  Black  Hundreds  at  once  raised  the  cry 
of  "  ritual  murder,"  and  declared  in  procla- 
mations in  the  anti-Semitic  press,  and  even 
in  the  Duma,  that  the  Jews  had  killed  the 
child,  as  they  had  previously  killed  many 
other  Russian  children,  in  order  to  get  Chris- 
tian blood  to  be  used  in  their  diabolical  cere- 
monies. This  "  blood  accusation,"  as  it  was 
called  in  Russia,  led  to  a  bitter  and  passion- 
ate controversy,  which  was  carried  on  for 
two  years  or  more  by  the  Society  of  the 
Double-Headed  Eagle,  the  Archangel  Michael 
Society,  the  Union  of  Real  Russians,  the 
Reactionists,  Monarchists,  and  Black  Hun- 


dreds on  one  side,  and  the  Jews,  the  Liberal 
press,  the  opposition  parties  in  the  Duma, 
and  the  enlightened  people  of  the  Empire 
generally,  on  the  other. 

This  controversy  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  protests 
against  the  "  blood  accusation,"  as  a  revival 
of  a  mediaeval  myth,  were  made  not  only  by 
eight  hundred  Jewish  rabbis  and  perhaps  a 
thousand  representative  citizens  and  leaders 
of  thought  in  Russia,  but  by  the  universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Liverpool,  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Dublin  ;  by  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  and  the  International 
Medical  Congress ;  by  associations  of  psy- 
chologists and  psychiatrists  ;  '  and  by  many 
thousands  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  statesmen  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States. 

'The  Russian  Government,  meanwhile, 
arrested  the  Jew  Mendel  Beilis — an  ex-soldicr 
and  a  worker  in  a  Kiev  brick  factory — threw 
him  into  prison,  and  devoted  two  whole  years 
to  a  search  for  evidence  that  would  at  the 
same  time  incriminate  him  and  convict  the 
Jews  of  using  Christian  blood  in  the  making 
of  unleavened  bread  for  their  Passover.  But 
for  the  personal  initiative  and  insistence  of 
the  Czar,  the  prosecution  would  have  aban- 
doned the  "  ritual  murder  "  theory  and  set 
Mendel  Beilis  at  liberty  two  years  ago  ;  but 
the  monarch,  the  Court,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  were  determined  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  Jews.  That  case  is  now  being 
tried,  in  the  Kiev  Chamber  of  Justice,  before 
a  bench  of  four  judges  and  a  duly  impaneled 
jury.  But  it  is  not  really  the  case  of  The 
State  vs.  Mendel  Beilis ;  it  is  the  case  of 
Nicholas  II  vs.  the  Jewish  race  and  the  Jew- 
ish religion. 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  British  Attorney- General, 
has  been  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
o,    „TTT.T_  TO    succession  to  Viscount 

SIR  RUFUS   ISAACS         . .  ~  , 

Alverstone.  One  reads 
of  this  appointment  with  something  of  a 
shock.  Lord  Alverstone 's  eminence  at  the 
bar  has  been  international  in  its  reputation. 
It  was  notably  accentuated  some  years  ago  in 
London  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission,  consisting  of  three  members 
each  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  to  decide  the  Alaskan  boundary  ques- 
tion, when  Lord  Alverstone  accepted  the 
justice  of  our  contention.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
is  of  course  well  known  in  England,  but  has 
not  yet  made  an  international  reputation. 
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He  came  near  doing  so,  however,  recently, 
in  an  unfortunate  way,  and  this  is  what 
causes  the  surprise  with  which  foreigners  will 
hear  of  his  promotion. 

Though  a  member  of  the  ( Cabinet.  Sir 
Rufus  had  invested  in  shares  of  the  Marconi 
Company,  the  relations  of  which  to  the  Gov- 
ernment were  intimate.  While  Sir  Rufus's 
intentions  were  doubtless  blameless,  the  fact 
that  he  could  put  his  money  into  a  concern 
so  situated  would  hardly  indicate  the  finest 
ethical  delicacy.  If  this  clouded  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  would  surely 
cloud  his  reputation  as  a  Judge.  And  yet 
he  is  elevated  to  a  lofty  judicial  position. 
We  look  to  England  for  leadership  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  judiciary  ;  and  yet  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  in  this  respect  America 
may  be  compared  with  England  without  any 
discredit.  Certain  it  is  that  if  an  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Cabinet  of  one  of  our  Presi- 
dents had  been  found  to  be  in  Sir  Rufus's 
predicament,  he  would  not  have  received 
promotion  to  the  bench. 

This  appointment,  however,  has  another 
and  very  impressive  significance.  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  is  a  Jew.  He  is  the  first  Jew  to  be 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  action  recalls  the 
history  of  Jewish  emancipation  in  England. 
It  is  hardly  half  a  century  since  disabilities 
were  finally  all  removed  from  Jews  there  and 
full  parliamentary  rights  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  late  Lord  Rothschild  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1847,  it  is  true,  but 
he  could  not  take  a  seat  there.  Not  until 
1886  did  the  first  Jewish  peer  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Finally,  the  appointment  is  interesting  on 
the  personal  side.  Sir  Rufus  has  frequently 
been  mentioned  by  his  countrymen  as  show- 
ing that  speedy  transitions  from  one  estate  to 
another  can  take  place  elsewhere  than  in 
the  United  States.  Sir  Rufus  is  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant.  He  studied  at  various 
schools,  and  then  took  up  a  life  at  sea, 
becoming  a  common  sailor.  Tiring  of  this, 
he  opened  an  office  as  a  broker,  but  made  a 
failure.  At  this  moment  he  met  the  girl  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  She  persuaded 
him  to  study  law.  He  did  so.  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  His  most  signal  success 
was  won  in  the  Whitaker-Wright  case,  fol- 
lowed by  the  swindler's  confession  and 
suicide. 

Only  a  decade  ago  the  then  Mr.  Isaacs 
entered  Parliament.  Four  years  ago  he  was 
made  Solicitor-General,  and    a   year  later 


Attorney-General.  Altogether.  Sir  Rufus  is 
an  extremely  interesting  character,  and  may 
make  a  brilliant  Lord  Chief  Justice. 


A  cloudless  day  last  week  favored  the  dedi- 
cation of  the   new    Graduate    College  at 
Princeton,  and  lent 

l  HE  PRINCETON 

nDinlUTB  ,,,,, .  ,.pr    impressiveness to  the 

GRADUA I  h   (A)\AAXj\:  '         ....  ,. 

noble  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  the  buildings.  They  inclose  an 
ample  quadrangle.  At  one  corner  is  Procter 
Hall,  a  lofty  dining-room,  reminding  one  of 
those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  another 
corner  is  the  massive  and  imposing  Cleveland 
Tower,  also  with  its  suggestion  of  English 
towers. 

The  establishment  of  this  Graduate  Col- 
lege is  an  event  of  moment  to  the  educational 
world,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
dedication  representatives  of  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty  American  and  European  colleges 
and  universities  were  present.  The  European 
representatives  were  Alois  Riehl,  the  German 
philosopher  and  late  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  ;  Emile  Boutroux,  the  French 
philosopher  and  professor  in  the  University 
of  Paris  ;  Arthur  Shipley,  the  zoologist  and 
Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and 
Arthur  Denis  Godley,  of  Magdalen  College. 
Oxford,  the  "  Public  Orator  "  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

The  addresses  of  these  men  were  listened 
to  with  marked  attention  ;  indeed,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  seemed  to  be  quite  as 
acute  in  listening  to  Dr.  Riehl's  German  and 
M.  Boutroux's  French  as  to  the  English  of 
the  others.  These  four  men  were  chosen  not 
only  because  of  their  individual  distinction, 
but  largely  because  they  are  champions  of 
the  residential  idea  for  advanced  as  well  as 
for  younger  students — namely,  to  give  to 
them  dignified  house  and  table  facilities  and 
scholarly  companionship.  Professor  Riehl 
recalled  Fichte's  plea  for  the  unification  of 
university  instruction  through  organization 
of  the  academic  life  and  the  institution  of  an 
academic  association  which  in  its  main  fea- 
tures is  akin  to  the  project  of  the  Princeton 
Graduate  College.  Fichte's  proposal  is  at 
last  to  be  realized  by  the  establishment  of  a 
residential  college  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
In  the  same  spirit.  Professor  Boutroux.  the 
Director  of  the  Fondation  Thiers  and  a 
leader  in  the  Ecole  Xormale.  referred  to 
those  residential  institutions  which  have  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  create  French 
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scholarship.  Of  course  the  Englishmen 
were  representatives  of  century-old  residential 
ideals  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  schol- 
ars live  in  close  association  with  their  uni- 
versity. 

This  ideal  of  close  association  is  to  be  real- 
ized at  Princeton.  The  only  cause  for 
regret  is  that  the  fine 
influence  of  this  group 
of  graduate  students  will 
not  be  exerted  in  closer  contact  with  under- 
graduate life.  The  University  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  the  housing  of  its  grad- 
uate pupils  has  been  successfully  and 
remarkably  achieved  by  Mr.  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  an  architect  who  has  already  done 
much  to  give  to  American  architecture  a 
commanding  place  in  the  present-day  efforts 
in  that  art.  This  is  impressively  true  of  Mr. 
Cram's  success  in  the  Cleveland  Memorial 
Tower,  a  memorial  to  one  of  our  ablest 
Presidents,  and  Princeton's  most  prominent 
architectural  feature.  Its  soaring  mass  should 
be  continually  a  reminder  of  the  robustness 
of  the  man  it  commemorates.  As  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft  said  in  his  address  on  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  Presidency,  "  His  career  is 
a  lesson  most  helpful  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. .  .  .  The  good  that  he  did  in  office 
and  the  high  ideals  of  which  he  was  an  ex- 
ponent are  shining  examples  to  those  who 
live  after  him." 

The  establishment  of  the  Princeton  Gradu- 
ate School  adds  another  honor  to  a  university 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  our  country  from  very  early  times 
to  the  present,  for,  as  Mr.  Taft  pointed  out, 
"  one  of  her  Presidents,  a  publicist  and 
statesman  of  world-wide  reputation,  presides 
to-day  in  the  White  House."  The  new  insti- 
tution crowns  with  success  the  long  effort  of 
Dean  Andrew  F.  West,  who  has  energeti- 
cally labored  to  establish  this  new  household 
of  learning. 

The  whole  academic  world  will  now  watch 
with  interest  to  see  the  ensuing  practical 
result  in  scholarship. 


As  was  expected,  the  trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

have  accepted  the 
Altman  gift,  comply- 
ing with  all  the  re- 
quests of  the  donor.  Mr.  Altman  gave  his 
paintings,  porcelains,  tapestries,  rugs,  enam- 


els, rock  crystals,  marbles,  bronzes,  and  fur- 
niture to  the  Museum  on  condition  that  it 
should  provide  and  permanently  maintain  in 
a  fireproof  building  rooms  to  contain  these 
collections  and  none  other ;  that  the  rooms 
should  insure  adequate  space  and  light,  and 
should  be  approved  by  the  executors  of  his 
will.  Indeed,  Mr.  Altman  wrote  in  that  will 
that  he  should  prefer  to  have  the  exhibition 
of  his  collection  either  "  in  a  separate  build- 
ing or  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  important 
wings  of  the  Museum,"  but  that  he  hesitated 
"  to  prescribe  in  greater  detail  the  particular 
situation  or  requirements,"  relying  on  the 
high  character  of  the  Museum  trustees. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  trustees  elected 
a  new  President  in  succession  to  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
is  the  only  survivor  of  the  founders  of  the 
Museum,  but,  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
undertake  the  active  duties  of  the  presidency, 
the  office  of  Honorary  President  was  created 
for  him,  and  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Museum,  was  chosen 
President.  Mr.  de  Forest  has  long  served 
the  Museum  as  Secretary  and  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  is  as  well  aware  as  any  one  both 
of  its  needs  and  of  its  possibilities.  Effective 
and  energetic  administration  should  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  de  Forest.  He  enters  upon 
office  at  a  time  when  the  Museum  has  received 
more  important  additions  than  have  ever  come 
to  any  gallery  in  the  world — the  vast  Morgan 
collections  now  intrusted  to  its  keeping  and 
Mr.  Altman's  outright  gift. 


THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 


To  those  who  for  some  years  have  attended 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Prison 
the  problems  of  Association  which  gath- 

delinquency  ers  the  Penologists  from 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  progress  in  so-called  "  prison 
reform,"  measured  by  decades,  is  striking 
and  most  encouraging. 

This  year  at  Indianapolis,  from  Octo- 
ber 11  to  16,  there  came  to  the  front 
as  noteworthy  subjects  of  discussion  and 
as  what  the  Germans  might  call  the  Leit- 
motiv, especially  the  questions  of  the  out- 
door employment  of  prisoners  on  honor, 
the  scientific  clinical  study  of  the  individual 
delinquent,  and  the  developing  international 
relations  in  prison  reform.  The  lobby  of  the 
Hotel  Claypool,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Conference,  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
Cuba,  Canada,  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
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with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Representatives 
from  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south- 
east were  present,  and  one  of  the  most 
spontaneous  and  striking  features  of  recent 
years  occurred  when  the  several  hundred 
American  delegates  rose  to  their  feet  in 
formal  but  hearty  greeting  of  four  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, Messrs.  Plaschke,  Schlosser,  Hiek- 
mann,  and  Remppis,  who  are  making  a 
two  months'  official  study  of  American  cor- 
rectional methods. 

Noteworthy  also  was  a  historical  pro- 
gressive exhibit  of  prison  reform  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  the  presence  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  several  Governors,  among  them 
Governors  Ralston  of  Indiana,  Foss  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Eberhart  of  Minnesota, 
in  which  latter  State,  at  St.  Paul,  next  year's 
Conference  will  be  held. 


MILESTONES  OF 
PROGRESS 


The  newer  treatment  of  prisoners  by  out- 
door employment,  the  development  of  trust- 
worthiness, the  farm  colony, 
and  a  more  individualized 
classification,  were  permeat- 
ing themes  at  the  Association's  meeting.  From 
all  sections  of  this  country  came  reports  of 
success,  often  amazing,  in  the  testing  of  the 
honor  of  prisoners. 

The  more  radical  penologists  hailed  the 
most  striking  experiments  as  proofs  of  a  new 
era  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoner ;  the 
more  conservative  wardens  and  members  of 
boards  of  managers  tended  to  advise  haste 
with  caution.  In  the  newest  developments, 
as  at  Guelph  in  Ontario  and  at  Great 
Meadow  in  New  York,  the  State  prisons, 
be  they  for  long-term  or  short-term  offenders, 
are  playing  a  leading  part,  while  from  a 
number  of  reformatories,  such  as  Elmira  in 
New  York,  Jeffersonville  in  Indiana,  Rahway 
in  New  Jersey,  and  Sherborne  in  Massachu- 
setts, came  a  strong  current  of  scientific 
research,  which  eventuated  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  affiliated  society,  christened  the 
American  Association  of  Clinical  Criminol- 
ogy. The  importance  of  this  society,  under 
the  initial  presidency  of  Dr.  Frank  Christian, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Elmira  Reforma- 
atory,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
The  organization's  fundamental  aim  will  be 
to  develop  an  American  criminology  charac 
terized  by  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  com- 
prehensiveness, gathering  within  its  group 
of  members  those  who  contribute  distinctly 
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valuable  clinical  studies  of  delinquents  in  this 
country. 

Striking  also  at  the  Conference  of  the 
American  Prison  Association  was  the  infu- 
sion of  "young  blood,"  the  absence  of  not  a 
few  wardens  and  superintendents  whose 
faces  had  been  known  for  many  years,  and, 
according  to  one  of  the  older  members,  the 
particularly  frank  discussion  of  methods  and 
principles  in  the  formal  and  informal  meet- 
ings of  the  wardens.  The  Conference  was 
felt  to  have  reached  high-water  mark  in  many 
respects. 

In  his  very  interesting  study  of  "  The  Lower 
South  in  American  History,"  William  Garrott 

Brown,  com- 
menting on  the 
difficulty  of  reconstructing  and  revivifying  a 
vanished  social  order,  recognizes  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task,  and  says  :  "  For  my  true 
task,  like  many  another  task  of  many  another 
man,  must  wait  for  better  days  ;  for  days  of 
confident  mornings  and  calm  evenings."  Un- 
fortunately for  American  literature,  those 
mornings  and  evenings  did  not  come  to  Mr. 
Brown,  whose  death  in  his  early  prime  has 
cut  off  a  fruitful  and  promising  career.  Born 
in  Alabama,  educated  at  a  local  college  and 
at  Harvard,  an  assistant  in  the  Harvard 
Library,  and  afterwards  lecturer  on  American 
history  in  the  same  institution,  actively  inter- 
ested in  politics  as  a  Sound  Money  Demo- 
crat, and  the  author  of  a  group  of  interesting 
books,  Mr.  Brown  was  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  make  contributions  of  lasting 
value  to  American  history.  His  ,;  The  Lower 
South  "  is  an  illuminating  presentation  of  the 
effect  of  the  transfer  of  the  center  of  political 
authority  from  Virginia  to  the  newer  States, 
involving,  as  it  did,  a  radical  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Southern  people  towards 
slavery.  And  there  has  been  perhaps  no 
better  philosophical  interpretation  of  the 
genius  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  than  that  which  Mr.  Brown  has  given 
in  one  of  his  essays.  Interpreting  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  light  of  its  history  to  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote,  it,  he  says,  is  the 
exponent  of  philosophic  ideas  :  the  Republi- 
can party,  an  organizing  and  effective  political 
instrument.  The  Democratic  party  is  "the 
party  of  the  air  ;"  the  Republican  party. 
"  the  party  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  fine  exponent  of  the 
culture  and  ideas  of  the  New  South  ;  not  the 
New  South  of  industrialism,  which  defines 
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MOTHERHOOD  AND 
TEACHING  - 


itself  most  clearly  in  Atlanta  and  Birming- 
ham ;  but  the  New  South  which  reveals  itself 
in  the  enthusiasm  for  education,  in  reverence 
for  the  idealism  of  the  older  social  order 
modified  by  the  demands  of  modern  condi- 
tions and  transformed  into  a  popular  force. 
Men  of  his  temper  and  training  are  not  too 
common  in  this  country  :  and  his  death  in 
his  early  maturity  is  a  distinct  loss  to  Ameri- 
can literature. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City 
has  dismissed  from  her  position  as  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  a 
married  woman  on  the 
ground  that  she  has 
neglected  her  duty  as  teacher  in  becoming  a 
mother.  Possibly  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  have  not  come  out  in  the  report 
of  it,  were  such  as  to  justify  the  Board  in 
feeling  that  this  woman  who  had  been  eight- 
een years  in  the  service  of  the  school  could 
be  trusted  in  that  service  no  longer.  The 
indications  are,  however,  that  the  Board  in 
this  decision  is  taking  the  general  position 
that  motherhood  disqualifies  a  woman  from 
being  a  teacher. 

It  seems  to  us  self-evident  that  no  position 
approaches  in  honor,  in  dignity,  in  breadth 
of  scope,  in  challenge  to  all  the  highest 
faculties,  the  position  of  mother  of  a  family. 
The  fact  that  modern  conditions  of  life  and 
labor  are  calling  women  into  permanent  occu- 
pations outside  the  sphere  of  the  home  is  one 
not  to  be  hailed  with  joy,  but  with  some  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  race.  There  are 
two  conceivable  ways  by  which  this  depletion 
of  the  home  might  be  corrected.  One  is  by 
making  more  difficult  of  access  the  avenues 
that  lead  away  from  the  home.  The  other  is 
by  surrounding  the  home  with  greater  safe- 
guards and  investing  it  with  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  and  giving  to  ma- 
ternity, with  all  that  is  involved  in  it,  a  larger 
measure  of  protection.  On  neither  of  these 
grounds  can  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City  be  defended. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  not  to  direct  or  modify 
social  forces  ;  it  is  to  see  that  the  schools  are 
conducted  with  efficiency.  True.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  Does  motherhood  disqualify 
a  woman  from  becoming  an  efficient  teacher  ? 
We  see  no  ground  whatever  for  believing 
that  it  does.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
calling  that  is  nominally  outside  of  the  home 
which  is  in  fact  so  intimately  connected  with 


the  home  as  the  calling  of  the  teacher.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  essential  duties  of  the 
mother  is  to  teach.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  woman  who  is  a  mother  is  pre- 
sumably better  fitted  to  teach  than  one  who 
is  not. 

Every  such  case  as  this  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits.  It  is  possible 
that  under  some  circumstances  a  woman  by 
becoming  a  mother  may  thereby  become 
incapacitated  to  act  as  teacher.  Certainly 
she  becomes  temporarily  so  incapacitated  in 
every  such  case.  The  question  remains  in 
each  case  whether  such  temporary  incapacity 
is  likely  to  last  so  long  that  the  retention  of 
the  mother  on  the  list  of  teachers  would 
be  injurious  to  the  school.  Motherhood  in 
ordinary  cases  will  necessitate  a  leave  of 
absence.  We  think  that  there  is  fair  ques- 
tion whether  motherhood  does  not  so  increase 
the  teacher's  capacity  for  teaching  that  the 
leave  of  absence  should  be  granted  with  pay.' 
The  view  that  motherhood  in  and  of  itself  is 
sufficient  ground  for  dismissal  of  a  teacher  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  to  sound  public  policy. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  present 
Board  of  Education  in  New  York  City  has 
shown  symptoms  of  narrowness.  Mayor 
Kline  has  a  great  opportunity  before  him 
between  now  and  the  first  of  next  January, 
when  he  will  retire.  It  will  be  his  duty  to 
fill  several  places  in  that  Board.  Nothing 
that  he  has  in  hand  will  call  for  more  careful 
consideration  on  his  part  than  these  appoint- 
ments. 

A  despatch  to  the  New  York  "  Times  "  an- 
nounces that  the  Greek  Government  pro- 
poses to  make  a  new  Athens. 


THE  NEW 
ATHENS 


The  most  important  feature  will 
be  the  development  of  Phalerum, 
three  and  a  half  miles  away  from  the  central 
city,  as  the  capital's  second  port,  Piraeus  being 
the  first.  The  latter  port  is  becoming  too 
small  for  the  rapidly  developing  commerce 
and  marine  of  Greece.  Phalerum,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  long  ago  the  port  of  ancient 
Athens,  but  Themistocles  persuaded  the  citi- 
zens of  the  superior  advantages  of  Piraeus. 

Among  several  public  works  to  be  under- 
taken will  be  a  cathedral  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Greeks  who  fell  in  the  Balkan  wars.  Certain 
old  temples  are  to  be  restored.  But  what 
is  of  greater  immediate  importance  is  the 
proposition  with  regard  to  the  city's  sanita- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of  Greece 
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periodically  suffer  from  malaria,  with  a  two 
per  cent  mortality.  In  so  far  as  the  region 
about  Athens  is  concerned,  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment is  about  starting  a  war  in  all  the 
lowlands,  employing  measures  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  successfully  used  by  the 
Italian  Government  in  getting  rid  of  the  pest 
in  the  Campagna  about  Rome. 


THE  GERMAN 
BIRTH  RATE 


For  some  time  there  has  been  concern  in 
Germany  about  the  Empire's  declining  birth 
rate.  This  concern  has  re- 
cently been  increased  by  the 
prediction  of  Professor  Wolff, 
an  eminent  economist,  that  by  1920  Germany 
would  fall  below  France  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  population.  Will  the  most  prolific 
among  civilized  peoples  have  reached  a  stand- 
still in  numbers  before  six  years  have  passed  ? 

According  to  the  Minister  of  War's  recent 
statement,  corroborated  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Germans  seem  to  be  following 
the  French,  English,  and  Americans  in  the 
decline  of  the  number  of  marriages,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  divorces,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  birth  rate.  In  1875  the  birth 
rate  in  Germany  was  39  %  for  every  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  while  in  1912  it  had  fallen 
to  29.  This  decrease  was  comparatively 
negligible  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  From  1876  to  1900  the  decline  in 
the  rate  was  3^  a  thousand,  while  from 
1900  to  1912  it  was  7,  more  than  double. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  German 
birth  rate  is  attributed,  first  of  all,  to  the 
growth  of  city  life.  In  the  country  districts 
the  large  German  family  is  still  the  rule. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
families.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  where 
the  Church  is  very  strong  in  numbers,  the 
birth  rate  shows  no  falling  off.  The  Bavarian 
Catholics  not  unnaturally  boast  that  they  are 
saving  family  life  for  the  whole  Empire. 

The  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  does  not 
indicate  the  lowering  of  Teutonic  physical 
stamina  or  the  deterioration  of  morals.  This 
is  proved  by  the  physical  examination  for 
army  service,  which  shows  that  the  men  are 
as  sound  and  good  as  they  were  a  generation 
ago. 

The  decline  in  the  growth  of  population 
has  naturally  raised  some  speculation  as  to 
the  ambition  and  power  of  Germany  to  be- 
come a  great  colonizing  nation.  "If  we  are 
going  to  stop  growing,"  the  Germans  say, 
"  we  shall  have  no  need  for  new  lands,  as  we 


will  have  to  keep  our  people  at  home  to  hold 
our  own  lands." 

What  saves  Germans  from  gloom  is  the 
low  death  rate.  In  1875  it  was  26  for  every 
thousand  inhabitants  ;  by  1900  it  had  been 
reduced  to  20^  ;  while  in  1912  it  was  only 
16*4-  But  for  these  death-rate  figures,  the 
Minister  of  War  declares.  "  there  would  have 
been  an  actual  reduction  in  the  population." 
The  low  death  rate  is  due  to  improved  hygi- 
enic conditions.  But  even  these  conditions, 
adds  the  Minister,  cannot  save  the  nation 
from  the  steadily  falling  birth  rate — indeed, 
the  Government  may  be  compelled  later  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  service  in  the  army  from 
two  years,  as  now,  to  three  years,  as  in  France, 
according  to  the  new  French  law.  Another 
year  of  military  service  adds  a  great  burden 
to  any  nation. 


ECONOMY! 

In  seeking  the  votes  of  the  electors  of 
New  York  City,  Mr.  McCall,  the  Tammany 
candidate,  has  raised  the  issue  of  economy. 

When  a  Tammany  candidate  says  "  econ- 
omy," what  have  the  people  of  New  York  a 
right  to  understand  by  that  term  ?  They 
do  not  have  to  search  far.  Mr.  McCall  has 
himself  offered  an  example.  He  has  de- 
nounced as  extravagant  the  city's  purchase 
of  two  great  parks,  Dreamland  Park  and 
Rockaway  Park.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
said  that  "  these  properties  bring  in  no 
revenue  to  the  city,  they  are  a  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers."  He  has  denied  that  he 
proposed  selling  them,  but  he  has  declared 
that  he  would  not  have  voted  to  purchase 
them. 

What  are  these  parks  ? 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  who  live  in 
such  a  city  as  New  York  must  stay  there 
week  in  and  week  out.  They  must  live 
under  conditions  of  crowding  that  make  light 
and  air  and  space  to  move  about  in  precious. 
The  lives  of  the  people  of  New  York  are 
just  as  dependent  upon  light  and  air  and 
space  as  the  lives  of  other  people.  But  to 
secure  sufficient  light  and  air  and  space  in 
such  a  city  as  New  York,  no  individual,  unless 
he  be  well-to-do,  can  depend  upon  himself. 
To  secure  these  essentials  to  health  and  to 
life  itself  the  individual  must  depend  upon 
all  his  fellow-citizens — that  is.  upon  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  by  statistics  that  the 
children  of  a  family  that  lives  in  one  room  are 
on  the  average  smaller  in  stature,  slighter  in 
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physique,  than  those  of  a  family  that  lives  in 
two  rooms  ;  and  that  the  "  three-room  child  " 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  "  two-room 
child."  It  is  also  demonstrable  that  tuber- 
culosis and  the  diseases  of  childhood  sap  the 
lives  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  crowded 
quarters  of  the  city  as  they  do  not  sap  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  access  to  air  and  light. 

Now  these  parks  were  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  access  to  air  and  light  to 
those  who  need  it  the  most.  They  are  life- 
saving  and  health-saving  stations. 

What  is  more  valuable  to  a  city  than  the 
lives  of  its  people  ? 

It  is  against  these  measures  of  health  and 
life  that  Mr.  McCall,  the  Tammany  candi- 
date, protests. 

And  he  calls  his  policy  a  policy  of  economy  ! 

It  is  a  policy  of  outrageous  extravagance. 
It  is  a  policy  of  wasting  not  only  money,  not 
only  things,  but  human  life. 

And  what  does  he  offer  instead  of  these 
wasted  lives  ?  It  requires  patience  to  listen 
to  any  proposition  in  which  there  is  an  impli- 
cation that  for  the  wasting  of  such  wealth 
there  can  be  any  compensation.  The  only 
thing  which  he  names  that  can  be  regarded 
as  a  price  for  these  lives  is  reduced  taxes,  as 
if  reduced  taxes  could  relieve  the  burden  in 
dollars  and  cents  which  the  loss  of  life  and 
health  brings  upon  the  poor  of  the  city,  and 
therefore  upon  all  the  people  of  the  city. 

And  what  guarantee  has  the  city  that  even 
so  pitiful  compensation  would  be  paid  ? 

There  is  only  one  answer  :  the  record  of 
Tammany. 

What  is  that  record  ? 

It  has  been  rewritten  afresh  in  depart- 
ments of  the  State  which  have  been  under 
Tammany  rule.  As  a  consequence  of  offenses 
committed  during  a  few  months'  administra- 
tion of  those  departments  indictments  have 
been  found  in  several  counties  of  the  State. 
Indictments  are  not  convictions,  but  a  succes- 
sion of  indictments  do  not  follow  the  honest 
and  efficient  management  of  any  branch  of 
the  government. 

Tammany  rule  means  big  profits  to  fa- 
vored contractors  and  i;  easy  money  "  to 
political  bosses  and  their  henchmen.  The 
fact  that  these  bosses  and  their  henchmen 
find  it  to  their  political  advantage  to  distrib- 
ute in  cash  or  jobs  a  part  of  their  gains 
among  some  of  the  poor  does  not  change  in 
the  least  the  fact  that  corruption  is  always  a 
form  of  extravagance  which  weighs  most 
heavily  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 


What  such  a  system  means  in  the  Police 
Department  was  shown  in  the  Becker  case 
and  its  sequels.  And  for  the  condition  in 
the  Police  Department,  as  for  the  condition 
in  other  branches  of  the  city  government, 
Tammany  and  its  allies  are  responsible. 

Which  will  the  people  of  New  York  have — 
a  government  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  a 
privileged  few,  who  divide  a  modicum  of 
their  gains  among  those  of  the  poor  who  are 
willing  to  accept  their  favor  and  to  give  in 
return  political  allegiance,  or  a  government 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people, 
providing  fresh  air  where  the  individual  can- 
not get  fresh  air  for  himself,  insuring  to  the 
babies  of  the  city  the  clean  milk  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  providing  for  the  people  protec- 
tion against  the  criminal  which  they  cannot 
individually  provide  for  themselves,  and  de- 
voting its  energies  to  the  purpose  of  making 
the  city  as  nearly  as  possible  a  place  in  which 
every  one  who  wishes  to  can  live  in  security, 
health,  and  comfort  ? 


THE  CONTROVERSY  WITH 
JAPAN 

Neither  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  nor  that  of  Japan  has  made  public  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  that  has  been  going 
on  between  the  two  governments  since  the 
Webb  Land  Bill  became  a  law  in  California. 
Neither  country  is  in  a  position  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  formal  claims  of 
Japan  or  the  justice  and  fairness  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Government.  In  the 
absence  of  knowledge  journalistic  enterprise 
takes  the  form  of  surmises  and  guesses  ;  all 
without  adequate  basis  of  fact,  and  many  of 
them  no  doubt  misleading,  if  not  intentionally 
mischievous.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
means  of  news  transmission  between  the 
two  countries  is  so  inadequate.  If  much  of 
the  news  of  American  opinion  and  current 
history  sent  to  Japan  by  cable  were  edited 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  misunderstand- 
ing and  arousing  animosity,  the  work  could 
hardly  be  better  done.  The  really  significant 
events  and  expressions  of  opinion  are  either 
ignored  or  receive  incidental  attention,  while 
every  offensive  speech,  however  unimpor- 
tant, is  solemnly  reported,  and  every  action 
which  may  be  construed  as  unfriendly  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  international 
importance. 

And  in  like  manner  any  happening  in 
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Japan  that  can  be  interpreted  as  inspired  by 
anti-American  feeling  is  promptly  reported 
to  the  people  in  this  country,  and  generally 
in  grossly  exaggerated  form.  An  American 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  cities  in  which, 
last  April,  mobs  were  said  to  be  raging  in 
the  streets  clamoring  for  war  is  filled  with 
amazement  at  the  facility  with  which  jour- 
nalistic ingenuity  turns  mole-hills  into  moun- 
tains. Intelligence  and  integrity  in  the  trans- 
mission of  news  between  the.  two  countries 
are  matters  of  prime  international  importance. 
For  ignorance  is  the  prolific  source  of  preju- 
dice, hatred,  and  strife,  and  the  mist  of  mis- 
conception of  the  Japanese  character  and 
spirit  which  has  spread  over  this  country 
during  the  past  few  years  is  so  noticeable  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it  has  been 
artificially  generated  with  no  friendly  inten- 
tion toward  either  country. 

When  the  time  for  public  discussion  comes, 
this  unfriendly  opinion,  of  which  many  hon- 
est people  are  the  dupes,  is  likely  to  be 
intensified  by  those  light-minded,  irrespon- 
sible public  men  who  speak  first  and  inform 
themselves  afterward,  to  whom  questions  of 
relations  with  a  foreign  country  furnish  both 
occasion  and  material  for  that  kind  of  patri- 
otic appeal  to  a  constituency  or  to  a  vote — 
Irish,  German,  Jewish,  Southern,  Far  West- 
ern— which  makes  up  in  offensiveness  what 
it  lacks  in  knowledge.  To  men  of  this  type 
courtesy  to  a  foreign  government  is  "  truck- 
ling," and  good  manners  in  international  deal- 
ings undemocratic.  Senator  Root,  who  has 
had  large  experience  in  such  matters,  was 
absolutely  right  when  he  declared  in  a  recent 
speech  that  in  international  discussions  spirit 
and  manner  are  as  important  as  claims  and 
arguments. 

The  modern  world  stands  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways ;  it  must  choose  whether  East  and 
West  are  to  be  friendly  rivals  for  power  and 
trade  in  the  future,  or  whether  they  are  to 
waste  the  most  precious  possessions  of  civ- 
ilization— time,  resources,  opportunities,  men, 
prosperity — in  repeating  the  ancient  blunders 
of  antagonism,  injustice,  prejudice,  race  hatred. 
The  men  who  are  to  settle  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Far  East  need  sound 
judgment  in  recognizing  and  dealing  with  ac- 
tual conditions,  both  social  and  economic  ;  but 
they  also  need  breadth  of  view  and  the  light  of 
the  imagination,  for  they  will  be  shaping  a  long 
future,  and  holding  not  only  golden  opportu- 
nities of  fortune  but  the  highest  interests  of 
civilization  in  their  keeping.    A  generation 


ago  Anson  (>.  Burlingame  was  regarded  by 
many  professional  diplomatists  as  a  dreamer 
because  he  formulated  and  eloquently  urged 
a  large-minded  and  disinterested  policy  toward 
China.  He  saw  what  men  who  lacked  imag- 
ination failed  to  see,  and  it  is  largely  to  his 
wisdom  that  China  to-day  regards  the  Amer- 
ican as  its  friend  rather  than  as  a  predatory 
exploiter.  There  are  those  who  deride  the 
diplomacy  that  is  based  on  Christian  princi- 
ples as  unpractical  and  sentimental  ;  but 
there  is  no  other  enduring  basis  for  relations 
between  nations  ;  no  other  diplomacy  can 
clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  world  of  suspi- 
cion and  fear  and  prepare  the  way  for  lifting 
the  burden  which  the  need  of  colossal  arma- 
ments imposes  on  modern  nations.  The 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  interna- 
tional relations  is  the  only  pathway  to  peace ; 
and  justice,  fairness,  and  courtesy  are  the 
only  qualities  that  are  effective  in  laying, 
broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  comity 
between  nations  and  of  world-wide  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  this  country  must 
deal  with  Japan  in  the  endeavor  to  settle  the 
matters  at  issue  between  the  two  nations. 
These  matters  must  presently  be  submitted 
to  the  country,  and  as  its  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  presented  The 
Outlook  repeats  the  suggestions  made  two 
months  ago: 

I.  Allow  Japan  to  regulate  emigration  to  the 
United  States  (as  she  is  now  doing)  with  the 
renewed  understanding  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  hers  that  she  is  not  to  permit  emigra- 
tion en  masse  or  in  even  such  a  volume  or  of 
such  a  kind  as  would  be  socially,  economically, 
or  politically  embarrassing  to  us  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States. 

II.  Grant  the  right  of  naturalization  to  indi- 
vidual Japanese  of  proper  personal  qualifica- 
tions who  are  now  permanently  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  individual  Japanese  who 
may  hereafter  come  here  under  the  terms  of 
the  understanding  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph— such  applicants  for  naturalization 
being  required  to  present  a  passport  from  the 
Japanese  Government  with  the  indorsement 
"  expatriation  authorized,"'  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  Japanese  Government  approves  of  the 
bearer's  abandonment  of  Japanese  allegiance. 

III.  Give  the  American  Government  in  its 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  Government  the 
expressed  right  to  exclude  without  appeal  all 
Japanese  immigrants  who  do  not  come  to  this 
country  with  proper  passports  from  their  own 
Government,  and  to  deport  all  found  here  with- 
out such  papers.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
the  Japanese  now  here  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain,  if  their  right  to  them  can  be 
shown,  the  necessary  passports. 
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THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  held  in  New  York  City,  is  over. 
The  shoutings  and  the  tumults  of  the  debates 
are  dead.  It  now  only  remains  to  apply  the 
pragmatic  test — what  has  been  accomplished  ? 
For  sixteen  working  days  106  bishops  and 
610  clerical  and  lay  delegates  have  been 
assembled.    What  is  the  net  result  ? 

The  Convention  began  with  a  very  noble 
service  in  the  Cathedral,  which  was  crowded 
to  the  doors,  and  with  a  very  noble  sermon 
by  Bishop  Lawrence,  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention  and  universal  assent.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts 
should  take  as  his  definite  subject  "  Religious 
Education,"  and  that  he  should  present 
clearly  and  forcibly  the  truth  that  in  all  real 
education  religion  is  fundamental.  Quoting 
from  the  message  of  the  Bishops  at  the  last 
General  Convention  held  in  New  York  City, 
in  1880,  the  Bishop  declared  :  "  We  should 
endeavor  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  living, 
breathing  world  around  us,  and  speak  to 
the  living  present  rather  than  to  the  dead 
past.  .  .  .  The  Church  must  reach  out  with 
a  stronger  hand,  a  warmer  heart,  and 
firmer  voice  on  behalf  of  social  righteous- 
ness. .  .  .  The  members  of  this  Church 
appreciate  more  keenly  than  the  masses  that 
the  masses  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  hidden  in  the  intricate  mechanism  of  this 
industrial  age  in  the  mines,  mills,  and  work- 
shops, out  upon  the  prairies  and  lonely  valleys, 
are  real  men,  women,  and  children  for  whom 
Christ  gave  his  life." 

The  business  of  the  Convention  was  trans- 
acted in  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House 
of  Deputies,  both  clerical  and  lay  ;  but  the 
heart  of  the  Convention  was  in  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  houses,  held  in  the  cathedral, 
at  which  were  presented  by  missionaries  and 
by  laymen  the  world-wide  work  of  the  Church 
and  the  world-wide  needs  of  humanity.  These 
meetings  were  great,  not  only  in  attendance, 
but  in  depth  of  interest  and  fervor  of  spirit ; 
and  in  the  cathedral  even  more  than  in  the 
synod  buildings,  where  the  two  houses  sat, 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  revealed  itself,  and 
its  aspiration,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm  were 
felt.  Conspicuous  among  these  greater  meet- 
ings stands  the  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  at  which  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  women  received  the  communion,  and 
at  which  a  gift  of  more  than  $307,000  was 
presented  for  missions.    So  many  were  the 


auxiliary  meetings,  and  so  great  the  range  of 
subjects  discussed,  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention  itself  seemed  almost  a  rivulet 
among  deeper  and  broader  currents. 

The  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
showed  itself  keenly  sensitive  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  manifested  a  marked  determi- 
nation to  adapt  the  machinery  of  the  Church 
to  changed  modern  conditions.  That  the 
Church  may  minister  to  all  men  the  Deputies 
are  committed  to  a  revised  and  enlarged 
Hymnal ;  the  revision  and  enrichment  of  the 
Prayer- Hook  ;  the  modernizing  of  the  lec- 
tionary;  and  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the 
liturgy.  These  are  but  surface  indications 
of  a  deep-seated  purpose  to  vitalize  the 
methods  of  the  Church.  The  large  attention 
given  to  religious  education  promises  much 
for  the  coming  generation,  and  the  quickened 
interest  in  missionary  work  was  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  features  of  the  Convention. 
The  necessity  of  decentralization  for  efficiency 
was  frankly  accepted  in  the  creation  of  pro- 
vincial synods.  Both  houses  showed  wise 
conservatism  in  remitting  for  further  consid- 
eration the  problem  of  a  racial  episcopate 
for  the  Southern  Negro  and  the  vexed  prob- 
lem of  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

This  Convention  of  1913  will  stand  out 
in  history  for  its  strong  and  wise  social 
sympathies.  It  was  a  gathering  of  Chris- 
tian men  to  whom  nothing  human  was  for- 
eign. It  is  definitely  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  for  every 
worker ;  a  weekly  half-holiday  ;  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  justice  ;  and  to  the  application, 
without  fear  or  favor,  of  the  Gospel  to 
industrial  relations.  ' 

More  important  than  any  actual  legislation 
was  the  inner  spirit  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  fine  Christian  temper  displayed  in  this 
representative  gathering  is  most  encouraging. 
Frankly  lamenting  the  aloofness  and  exclu- 
siveness  of  past  days,  there  was  manifested  a 
strong  purpose  to  enter  into  closer  relations 
with  the  other  churches  of  Christendom. 
The  Convention  faced  the  issue  of  federa- 
tion in  a  debate  which  lasted  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  day.  The  extreme  Churchman 
fought  against  federation,  but  broader  counsels 
prevailed,  and  henceforth  the  Episcopal  Church 
will  be  officially  represented  in  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
and  the  Board  of  Missions  has  authority  to 
co-operate  with  similar  bodies  in  other  com- 
munions. The  Convention  is  definitely  com- 
mitted to  Christian  unity.    To  that  ultimate 
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goal  it  is  proceeding  with  caution,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  inflexible  determination. 

In  point  of  constructive  legislation,  in  the 
rejection  of  measures  which,  like  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  final  court  of  appeal,  in  the 
expression  of  sympathy  with  other  Christian 
communions,  and  willingness  to  recede  from 
its  position  of  aloofness,  this  conservative 
Church  put  itself  in  line  with  the  movement 
which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  all  churches, 
and  which  does  not  involve  in  any  sense  a 
departure  from  loyalty  to  the  fundamental 
faith  of  the  past,  but  which,  escaping  from  a 
narrow  ecclesiasticism  and  rigid  dogmatism, 
and  from  all  kinds  of  self-sufficiency,  is  to 
make  the  Church,  not  a  fortified  town  in 
which  sacred  treasures  are  preserved  from 
the  attacks  of  unbelief,  nor  a  beautiful  shrine 
kept  apart  in  an  alien  world,  but  a  messenger 
of  the  Christ  who  came  to  give  the  greatest 
gifts  to  men  lavishly,  to  stand  in  the  high- 
ways and  distribute  to  the  needy,  to  preach 
to  the  oppressed  the  gospel  of  freedom  and 
to  the  oppressor  the  gospel  of  divine  stew- 
ardship ;  to  be  in  all  things,  in  a  restless  and 
eager  world,  the  brother  of  all  striving  men, 
the  leader  of  all  movements  which  make  for 
the  salvation  of  society. 


LABOR  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  Garrison,  the  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
cently received  a  delegation  of  workmen 
from  the  Government  arsenal  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  Several  Representatives  in 
Congress  were  with  the  workmen.  The  pro- 
test was  made  against  the  so-called  Taylor 
system.  For  four  years  this  system  has  been 
in  force  at  the  Watertown  arsenal. 

What  is  the  Taylor  system  ?  It  is  the 
systematizing  of  processes  of  manufacture. 
Its  aim  is  to  carry  on  these  processes  in  a 
more  orderly  manner  than  before. 

It  rests,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  theory 
that  the  more  economical  way  of  doing  work 
may  hardly  be  ascertained  from  the  work- 
man who  does  the  work.  It  is  rather  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  specialist.  It  must  be 
reached  through  a  long  and  painstaking  study. 
It  must  be  reached  by  utilizing  measurements 
of  the  time  required  by  the  various  elements 
of  a  job.  It  demands  much  knowledge  which 
the  workman  does  not  have  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  have. 

The  system  rests  also  on  the  theory  that 
the  current  rate  of  wages  does  not  corre- 


spond to  the  employees'  best  effort.  The 
present  rate  of  wages  is  far  from  being  the 
best  obtainable.  If  the  most  efficient  method 
of  doing  a  piece  of  work  is  found  out,  it  may 
be  well  worth  the  employee's  while  to  ap- 
proach this  method  or  even  to  improve  upon 
it.  For  this  additional  compensation  should 
be  paid  to  him. 

And  yet  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  out 
of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three 
men  employed  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Watertown  arsenal  petition  that  this'sys- 
tem,  now  in  supposedly  successful  operation, 
should  be  immediately  discontinued  !  Among 
the  reasons  are  the  following  : 

(1)  We  object  to  the  use  of  the  stop-watch  as 
it  is  used  as  a  means  of  speeding  men  up  to  a 
point  beyond  their  normal  capacity.  It  is 
humiliating  and  savors  too  much  of  the  slave- 
driver. 

(2)  A  comparison  of  the  record  of  resulting 
accidents  .  .  .  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  limb  and  life,  and  we 
claim  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  accidents 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  driving  system  at 
this  plant. 

(3)  We  believe  that  this  system,  instead  of 
producing  what  was  claimed  it  would  produce — 
high  wages  to  employees  with  the  low  cost  of 
production — has  worked  exactly  the  opposite, 
inasmuch  as  the  investigation  into  the  wages 
paid  (outside  of  premium)  will  show  that  there 
has  been  no  material  increase  of  wages,  while 
the  cost  of  production  has  been  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  large  deficits  are  being 
reported. 

To  the  petition  of  the  Watertown  workers 
Secretary  Garrison  made  no  reply  on  his  own 
account.  He  handed  to  the  delegation  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  General  William  Crozier, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordinance,  on  the 
working  of  the  system,  and  asked  the  dele- 
gation to  return,  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  after 
studying  what  General  Crozier  had  to  say. 

Here  is  what  General  Crozier  has  to  say 
concerning  the  three  points  above  mentioned  : 

Complaint  No.  1. — This  is  the  general  com- 
plaint that  the  time-study  system  is  used  as  a 
means  of  speeding  men  up  abnormally  :  that  it 
is  humiliating  and  savors  of  the  slave-driver. 
The  fact  of  speeding  men  up  abnormally  has 
been  denied,  and  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
humiliating  to  an  honest  workman  in  an  effort 
to  arrive  by  careful  study  at  a  measure  of  the 
time  required  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work  in 
order  to  set  for  it  a  rate  which  is  just,  and  which 
at'the  same  time  enables  a  workman  to  make 
higher  pay  than  ever  before. 

Complaint  No.  2. — This  complaint  charges  the 
premium  system  with  an  increase  of  accidents, 
and  has  been  answered  with  reference  to  the 
first  petition  (this  reference  is  to  a  previous  peti- 
tion in  which  the  complaint  met  with  a  denial). 

Complaint  No.  3.— This  complaint  is  a  state- 
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ment  that  the  system  lias  not  produced  the  high 
wages  promised.  The  complaint  is  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  wages  except  through  pre- 
miums paid.  As  the  only  increase  promised  by 
the  system  is  through  premiums,  the  complaint 
falls  to  the  ground. 

This  is  not  General  Crozier  s  first  comment 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  Taylor  system  at 
Watertown.  In  his  annual  reports  in  1911 
and  1912  he  emphatically  favored  the  continu- 
ance of  that  system.  In  his  report  for  1912 
he  estimates  the  savings  for  the  year  due  to 
the  Taylor  system  at  $240,000.  He  shows, 
furthermore,  in  his  report  just  submitted  that 
with  the  same  eight-hour  day  as  before  many 
workmen  are  earning  premiums  averaging 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  their  regular  wages, 
while  the  Government  profits  by  an  enlarged 
output  of  about  sixty  per  cent. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  why  should  the 
petition  have  been  submitted  ?  General  Crozier 
states  that  the  reasons  for  granting  the  peti- 
tioners' requests  have  no  basis  in  fact.  It  is 
probably  true  that  there  is  a  fear  among  many 
workmen  of  "  sweat-shop  "  conditions  under 
this  Taylor  system — that  is,  that  they  may  be 
forced  to  produce  mo/e  than  they  should 
humanely  be  asked  to  do.  That  this  is  not 
the  case  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  no  protests  against  the  system  except 
from  those  associations  of  workmen  which 
would  seek  to  limit  output.  These  have  been 
against  the  system  from  the  start,  and  Gen- 
eral Crozier  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
are  behind  the  petition  in  question.  He 
specifically  declares  that  "  in  many  instances 
the  petitions  do  not  represent  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  persons  whose  names  are  at- 
tacned  to  them.  ...  A  number  of  employees 
were  examined  individually  as  to  their  views. 
Some  stated  that  they  liked  the  system  and 


had  refused  to  sign  the  petitions.  Several 
said  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sign  but  had 
done  so  under  compulsion.  Also  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  facts  alleged  in  the  petitions 
were  not  asserted  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  alleged  signers,  since  many  signatures 
were  obtained  without  showing  the  matter 
subscribed  to,  to  which  the  signatures  were 
afterwards  copied — the  signers  only  knowing 
that  they  were  opposing  the  •  Taylor  system.' 
...  I  think  the  petitions  are  due  both  to  coer- 
cion and  the  teachings  of  labor  organizations." 

It  is  a  pity  that  organized  labor  should 
have  shown  opposition  to  the  increase  of  the 
individual's  productivity.  This  attitude  seems 
the  stranger  when  we  remember  that  in- 
creased individual  production  can  be  secured 
with  a  reduction  of  fatigue,  and  that  it  is  an 
ultimate  gain  to  the  wage-earners  as  well  as 
to  all  classes. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  matter.  It  has 
another  and  sinister  aspect.  After  investiga- 
tion General  Crozier  is  convinced  that  the 
labor  leaders  have  promised  that  if  the  work- 
men lose  any  extra  pay  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Taylor  system,  they,  the  leaders,  will  use 
their  political  power  to  get  Congress  to  raise 
their  regular  wages  correspondingly  ;  that  is 
to  say.  the  political  power  of  the  unions  will 
be  used  to  secure  the  same  increase  of  pay 
as  is  had  under  the  premium  system  without 
any  corresponding  efficiency. 

The  question  then  arises,  Who  shall  con- 
trol our  Government's  policy  ? — the  heads 
of  government  like  General  Crozier.  who  do 
not  believe  in  rewarding  all  labor  according 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  weakest  man,  or  those 
labor  unions  which  do  believe  in  so  rewarding 
it  ?  There  ought  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
answer. 


MRS.  PANKHURST  IN  AMERICA 

A  POLL  OF  THE  PRESS 


THE  Immigration  Law  names  among 
persons  to  be  denied  entrance  to 
this  country  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of,  or  who  admit  having  committed, 
a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  in- 
volving moral  turpitude. 

The  phiase  -'moral  turpitude  "  was  con- 
strued by  the  officials  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the 
British  suffragette,  with  what  the  New  York 
"Tribune"  calls  "unintelligent  rigor."'  In 


other  words,  the  officials  temporarily  held 
back  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  They  thus  served, 
according  to  the  New  York  "  Times,"  <;  the 
purpose  of  an  advertising  agent  for  an  illus- 
trious British  star."    The  paper  adds  : 

The  object  of  our  law  is  to  keep  out  unde- 
sirable immigrants,  not  visiting  Castros  or 
Pankhursts.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  on 
Saturday  that  the  eloquent  Manchester  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  would  be  released 
after  a  brief  ordeal  and  would  be  enabled  to 
begin  her  profitable  American  lecturing  tou: 
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with  a  fresh  record  of  martyrdom.  It  is  a  pity, 
therefore,  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  come 
in  without  any  fuss. 

The  terms  of  her  release  signify  nothing  at 
all.  She  has  no  intention  of  settling  here,  or  of 
staying  a  day  after  she  has  taken  in  all  the 
money  she  can  get  for  the  treasury  of  British 
militancy. 

"  For  the  Mrs.  Pankhurst  pankhursting  in 
England  the  feeling  of  most  Americans  is 
perhaps  pity  for  a  fanatic  or  a  brain  out  of 
equilibrium,"  says  the  New  York  "  Sun," 
but  it  points  out  that  the  question  was  as  to 
whether  the  offenses  of  which  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
had  been  found  guilty  were  purely  political. 
If  so,  they  did  not  brand  her  with  ''moral 
turpitude  "  unless,  as  the  New  York  paper 
adds,  "  the  militancy  she  urges  comes  under 
the  head  of  depravity  and  vileness." 

It  does  come  under  that  head,  according 
to  the  Richmond,  Missouri,  "Conservator." 
It  says  : 

The  visit  of  an  ignorant  and  depraved  woman 
of  the  type  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  can  in  a  very 
short  time  do  more  harm  than  can  be  rectified 
in  a  dozen  years.  She  is  ignorant  and  depraved 
by  reason  of  not  knowing  how  to  act,  and 
not  by  reason  of  any  laxity  of  nature  in  endowing 
her. 

The  Englishwomen  have  not  shown  them- 
selves capable  of  intelligently  using  the  ballot. 
The  person  who  uses  bombs  and  the  torch  and 
who  wantonly  destroys  property  is  not  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  right  to  vote  the  same  as  the 
law-abiding  citizen.  Such  a  one  should  be 
incarcerated  the  same  as  any  other  criminal, 
and  no  distinction  be  made. 

The  Chicago  "  Inter  Ocean  "  agrees  in  this. 
It  declares  : 

If  deliberate  incendiarism,  if  the  incitement 
of  half-crazed  fanatics  to  assault,  arson,  pouring 
acids  in  mail-boxes,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
property  of  peaceful  citizens,  does  not  present 
evidences  of  "  moral  turpitude,"  in  the  name  of 
all  the  canons  of  right  and  wrong,  what  does  ? 

Morality  consists  in  conformity  to  the  stand- 
ards or  rules  of  life  established  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live.  Insanity  is  the  only 
excuse  for  the  criminal  acts  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
in  which  she  has  run  amuck  against  all  the 
usages  and  duties  of  life  in  the  country  that 
has  no  right  to  dump  a  maniac  or  moral  pesti- 
lence on  our  shores. 

Another  Chicago  paper,  however,  the 
"Tribune,"  says  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst: 

She  has  burned  property  and  incited  arson- 
ettes  to  the  destruction  of  mails,  windows,  and 
Cabinet  Ministers"  hats  and  skins,  but  it  would 
be  beyond  any  one  but  a  bureaucrat  to  hunt  for 
evidences  of  moral  turpitude  in  all  this. 

The  decision  to  admit  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
appears  to  have  come  from  the  President 


himself,"  remarks  the  Buffalo  "  Express." 
"If  she  keeps  her  promise  to  refrain  from 
talking  militancy  or  from  inciting  any  militant 
campaign  in  this  country,  the  decision  prob- 
ably will  not  greatly  displease  any  considera- 
ble number  of  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  except  the  conservative  leaders  of 
the  suffrage  movement,  who  think  that  their 
cause  will  be  damaged  by  the  presence  in 
this  country  of  the  English  firebrand."  Most 
newspapers  agree  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 's 
visit  may  prove  embarrassing  for  American 
suffragists.  The  Minneapolis  "  Journal  " 
chronicles  : 

In  offering  to  give  a  public  dinner  in  her 
honor,  a  body  of  New  York  suffragists  is  care- 
ful to  make  public  declaration  that  the  courtesy 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  implicating  either  the 
organization  or  its  members  "  in  any  approval  of 
the  use  of  physical  force  in  political  revolution." 

The  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  n  Progress  " 
says : 

Suppose  Mrs.  Emmeline  P.  should  attempt  to 
introduce  her  militant  methods  into  America 
and  carry  our  women  off  their  feet  in  a  cam- 
paign of  slander  and  assault,  and  perhaps  even 
arson?  .  .  .  She  cannot  introduce  her  methods 
unless  our  women  are  willing,  and  they  are  not. 

The  Los  Angeles  "  Express  "  thus  com- 
ments : 

If  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  meant  the 
introduction  of  British  suffragette  methods  into 
the  campaign  for  equal  rights  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  public 
calamity,  and  the  truest  friends  of  the  move- 
ment would  be  among  the  first  to  protest  against 
her  presumption.  .  .  . 

The  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  "  Tribune  " 
reports  the  action  of  the  Illinois  suffragists  : 

The  Illinois  women  believe  they  and  their 
sisters  in  other  States  are  on  trial  before  the 
men,  that  the  latter  are  fairly  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  that  conduct  that  might  be  interpreted 
as  approving  or  even  condoning  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Pankhurst  school  would  serve  ma- 
terially to  prejudice  the  men  against  the  move- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Anna  Shaw,  agreeing  with  the  above, 
comes  to  bat  with  a  means  of  notifying  Ameri- 
can men  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  programme  is 
under  the  ban  here. 

Miss  Jane  Addams.  the  First  Vice-President 
of  the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  re- 
cently declined,  so  the  Chicago" "  Inter  Ocean  " 
informs  us.  to  serve  on  the  Pankhurst  Lec- 
ture Committee.  The  paper  thus  reports 
the  matter  : 

By  way  of  preliminary  Miss  Addams  ex- 
presses hesitancy  in  criticising  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
because  of  admiration  for  her  indomitable  cour- 
age and  capacity  for  martyrdom  and  because 
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of  the  difficulty  in  understanding  the  situation 
in  England,  which  is  unlike  that  here  or  in  any 
other  country.  Then  Miss  Addams  strikes  at 
the  core  of  the  situation  by  making  these  points, 
in  brief: 

"The  ballot  represents  the  substitution  of 
public  opinion  for  force. 

"  Women  want  the  vote  because  it  means 
equal  consideration  for  their  opinions,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  they  are  physically 
weaker. 

';  When  women  go  back  to  the  use  of  force 
they  break  the  very  principle  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  establish. 

"  When  men  and  women  use  force  against 
each  other  there  can  be  but  one  result:  Men 
with  their  brute  force  will  win. 

"  Militancy  is  therefore  a  great  mistake,  both 
fundamentally  and  politically." 

The  Milwaukee  "  Sentinel  "  thus  sums  up 
the  question  : 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  followers  have  un- 
questionably done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of 
suffrage  in  England  than  can  be  undone  in 
twenty  years.  Their  bedlamite  antics  have  sim- 
ply put  "  votes  for  women  "  out  of  the  running 
as  a  political  possibility  until  the  odium  they 
have  brought  on  the  cause  wears  off.  Its  best 
friends  in  England  admit  that. 


So,  aside  from  the  skulking  criminality  of  the 
methods  associated  with  her  name,  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst thoroughly  deserves  to  be  cold-shouldered 
by  suffragists  in  America.  .  .  . 

Possibly  the  equal  franchise  federation  of 
Pennsylvania  has  taken  that  view  of  it  in  voting 
to  ignore  Mrs.  Pankhurst  officially  when  she 
visits  the  State.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  breaking  a  butterfly  on  a 
wheel  is  poor  sport.  And  as  Uncle  Sam  is  just 
now  winning  plaudits  for  his  forbearance  with 
Mexico,  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  go  gun- 
ning with  buckshot  for  a  humming-bird  like 
Mrs.  Pankhurst.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  a  frail  little  lady  of  many 
estimable  qualities.  Her  only  trouble  is  the 
hysteria  of  a  fixed  idea,  which  seems  to  be  dan- 
gerously contagious  in  England,  but  not  here 
because  American  women  have  too  much  politi- 
cal sense  to  imagine  they  can  get  the  ballot  by 
smashing  shop  window,  pouring  acid  into  mail- 
boxes, and  clawing  elderly  statesmen  on  the 
golf  links.  .  .  . 

If  Mrs.  P.  is  really  and  sincerely  so  "  het 
up  "  that  she  feels  she  can't  live  without  the 
ballot,  let  her,  we  repeat,  settle  in  one  of  our 
suffrage  States  out  West,  where  she  can  fre- 
quently have  the  pure  joy  of  voting  a  ballot  any- 
where from  five  to  ten  feet  long,  and  be  pestered 
to  do  it  at  that. 


THE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  old  adage,  "  What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,"  is 
disproved  every  year  toward  the 
end  of  October.  If  there  is  any  one  mat- 
ter that  is  the  business  of  everybody  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try's dependent  peoples ;  and  yet,  when  the 
annual  Conference  is  held  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
there  appears  abundant  proof  that  this, 
which  is  everybody's  business,  is  also  the 
specific  business  of  certain  intelligent,  dis- 
interested, expert,  and  efficient  men  and 
women. 

The  thirty-first  annual  Conference  of 
Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other  Depend- 
ent Peoples,  held  last  week  in  the  large  and 
picturesque  hotel  at  Lake  Mohonk,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  in 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  again  afforded 
evidence  of  this  fact.  Here  were  men  and 
women  who  had  given  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  education  and  protection  of 
the  Indians  ;  here  were  some  who  had  re- 
cently entered  upon  that  service  with  fresh 
vigor  and  open  minds  ;  here  were  some  who 
years  ago  had  gone  to  the  Philippines,  risking 


unknow  n  dangers  of  life  in  the  tropics,  because 
they  wanted  to  have  some  share  in  the  novel 
and  great  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
Nation  ;  here  were  some  who  had  gone  to 
those  islands  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  had 
seen  the  process  of  transformation  going  on 
under  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  had  been  drawn  by  the 
wonder  of  it  into  taking  part  in  this  greatest 
adventure  of  all ;  and  here  were  people  who 
had  taken  part  in  a  less  conspicuous  but  no 
less  effective  work  of  Americans  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Porto  Rico.  Acquaintance  with  such 
people  is  a  good  cure  for  pessimism. 

"  How  much  influence  has  this  Conference 
had  in  determining  policies  regarding  the 
Philippines  ?"  was  a  question  more  than  once 
asked  last  week.  The  impossibility  of  answer- 
ing such  a  question  definitely  is  obvious.  One 
cannot  measure  influence  as  one  measures 
water  power  or  electricity.  That  this  Con- 
ference, however,  has  been  a  powerful,  if 
not  the  most  powerful,  factor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  present  Indian  policy,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  ;  for  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  it  was  first  called  into  exist- 
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ence  is  long  enough  to  allow  the  effect  of  its 
influence  to  be  seen.  1 1  originated  in  a  con- 
versation between  members  of  a  group  of 
people  gathered  in  a  little  dwelling  on  a 
Western  Indian  reservation.  One  of  this 
group  was  Mr.  Albert  KL.  Smiley;  and  the 
next  year  he  invited  this  group  and  others  to 
his  hotel,  to  continue  the  conversation.  There- 
were  two  members  of  that  group  at  the  Con- 
ference this  year  ;  but  Mr.  Smiley  himself 
was  not  to  be  seen.  He  and  his  wife,  who 
had  long  been  his  coadjutor,  died  last  year, 
and,  rich  in  years  and- in  the  affection  of  many 
who  knew  them  and  of  many  more  who 
never  saw  their  faces,  left  it  to  others  to  con- 
tinue what  they  had  so  long  carried  on.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Smiley  was  not 
there  in  bodily  presence.  Impressive  as  was 
the  tribute  to  him  given  in  the  simple  com- 
memorative service  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
of  last  week,  no  tribute  could  be  as  great  as 
that  rendered  by  his  brother  and  his  brother's 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  in  the 
continuance  of  the  Conference  as  naturally  as 
if  the  form  of  the  kindly,  gracious,  and  really 
great  man  'who  established  it  were  visible. 
And  in  this  thirty-first  Conference  there  was 
evident  in  as  full  measure  as  ever  that  spirit 
of  open-mindedness,  of  willingness  to  try  to 
understand  all  points  of  view  expressed,  of 
emphasis  on  information  and  fact,  of  placing 
high  value  on  material  welfare  but  the 
highest  value  upon  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  and  character,  which  emanated 
from  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  dominated  those 
who  were  in  his  presence.  Whoever  may 
have  feared  lest  the  passing  of  Albert  Smiley 
might  mean  the  termination  of  these  annual 
Conferences,  or  the  diminution  of  their  power 
and  significance,  could  find  in  this  year's 
Conference  no  ground  for  concern.  What- 
ever influence  they  have  had  will  continue  in 
kind  and,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect, 
in  measure. 

As  in  years  past,  one  day  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  another  to  those  of  the  people,  or 
rather  peoples,  of  the  Philippines  ;  and  the 
third  to  the  Porto  Ricans. 

Though  not  first  in  order  on  the  pro- 
gramme, the  topic  first  in  timely  interest  was 
the  Philippines.  This  timely  interest  arises 
from  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  has 
recently  appointed  a  new  Covernor-Ceneral 
of  the  islands.  Mr.  Harrison,  and  has  insti- 
tuted an  important  change  in  the  character 
of    the   Philippine   Covernment.     As  The 


Outlook  has  already  reported,  the  President 
has  taken  action  designed  to  turn  an  Ameri- 
can majority  on  the  Philippine  Commission 
into  a  Filipino  majority,  thus  making  Ameri- 
can control  of  the  Philippine  (Government 
no  longer  a  matter  of  decision  in  Manila, 
but  a  matter  of  legislative  or  executive  order 
in  Washington. 

No  one  who  has  any  concern  for  the  safety 
and  development  of  the  races  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  for  the  good  name  and  good  faith 
of  the  United  States,  whether  approving  this 
act  of  the  President  or  not,  can  regard  it 
lightly.  That  it  largely  increases  the  power 
of  that  class  of  Filipinos  that  is  already  politi- 
cally dominant  in  the  islands  no  one  ques- 
tions. That  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
independence  is  avowed  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  taking  it.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  participants  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Philippines  at  the  Conference  who 
referred  to  this  matter  at  all  spoke  soberly 
and  with  restraint,  but  made  it  evident  that 
they  regarded  the  experiment  as  a  perilous 
one. 

To  understand  what  this  means,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  realize  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  archipelago  do  not  and 
really  cannot  take  part  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  islands  by  voting,  and  that  only 
a  very  small  part,  in  fact  a  limited  group,  of 
Filipinos  is  represented  directly  in  the  Philip- 
pine Government.  Naturally,  those  who  are 
active  and  prominent  in  political  affairs  there 
are  those  landed  or  well-to-do  people  who 
received  their  education  under  the  Spanish 
regime.  Consequently  the  conferring  of  politi- 
cal power  upon  the  Filipinos  now  does  not 
mean  conferring  political  power  on  all  the  peo- 
ple, but  upon  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  them,  and  particularly  a  limited  group. 
Those  who  favor  the  President's  action  ap- 
parently believe  that  this  small  group  is 
representative  of  the  peoples  of  the  islands 
and  can  be  trusted  to  consider  the  interests 
of  the  people,  even  of  the  people  who  are 
politically  impotent.  Those  who  see  peril  in 
the  President's  action  evidently  believe  that 
no  such  aristocratic  group,  and  in  particular 
no  aristocratic  group  that  has  been  trained 
in  Spanish  traditions  and  in  Spanish  methods 
of  government,  is  really  representative  of  the 
people  or  can  be  as  fully  trusted  as  the 
American  Government  to  lead  the  undevel- 
oped majority  to  that  stage  of  development 
in  which  they  will  be  able  really  to  secure 
a   measurable   degree   of  self-government. 
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As  Bishop  Oldham,  the  Methodist  Bishop 
for  Southern  Asia,  pointed  out,  before 
the  advent  of  the  American  Government 
in  the  Philippines  the  old  tribal  idea  of 
the  submission  of  the  common  people  to 
the  tribal  leader  had  not  only  been  inten- 
sified by  Spanish  influence,  but  had  been 
degraded  by  being  transferred  from  the 
tribal  leader  to  the  ilustrado,  the  big  land- 
holder, and  thus  the  Filipinos  had  learned  to 
follow  submissively  those  with  whom  they 
have  really  no  community  of  interest. 

The  influence  of  America  in  the  Philippines 
is  changing  this.  The  well-born  children  who 
are  receiving  American  education  are  different 
from  the  well-born  children  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  who  would  not  think  of  going  to  school 
without  having  a  servant  perform  the  menial 
task  of  carrying  the  school-books;  and  instead, 
as  Professor  Monroe,  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  New  York  City,  pointed  out,  the  child 
of  the  Filipino  aristocrat  mingles  with  the 
common  crowd  and  is  willing  to  take  a  hand 
at  the  pick  or  shovel  to  help  in  grading  an 
athletic  field.  When  these  children  have 
grown  up,  the  attitude  of  the  educated  Fili- 
pinos toward  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment will  be  to  a  large  extent  different  from 
what  that  attitude  is  to-day.  The  President's 
appointees  to  the  Philippine  Commission  are 
men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
aristocracy.  They  belong  to  the  ilustrado 
class.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  the  indi- 
vidual appointees  personally.  Judge  Mapa, 
who  has  served  for  several  years  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  islands,  and  now  has 
been  named  as  a  new  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  an  ilustrado,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  not  done  good  service. 
The  point  is  that  putting  such  men  in  power 
is  not  an  extension  of  democracy.  Jaime  C. 
de  Veyra,  another  appointee,  is,  for  instance, 
the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  island  of  Leyte. 
The  people  who  elected  him  to  the  Assembly 
are  his  dependents.  Discussion  of  the  indi- 
vidual appointees  of  the  President  had  no 
place  in  the  papers  or  addresses  of  the  Con- 
ference. These  instances  are  here  given 
simply  to  illustrate  the  point  which  more  than 
one  speaker  made,  that  making  the  Commis- 
sion (which  is  the  final  authority  in  the 
islands)  a  body  controlled  by  Filipinos  does 
not  mean  the  extension  of  self-government  to 
the  Filipino  people,  and  that  whether  it 
will  lead  to  such  an  extension  is  a  grave 
question. 

The  suggestion   that  America  might  rid 


herself  of  the  burden  of  the  Philippines  by 
forming  a  council  of  the  Powers  to  control 
the  island  evoked  no  approving  response. 
Not  only  was  it  evident  that  those  who 
remembered  the  United  States'  experience 
with  Samoa  felt  that  it  would  be  inexcusa- 
ble to  repeat  a  mistake,  however  excusable 
when  made  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  was 
also  evident  that  the  company  there  agreed 
with  the  view  expressed  by  Bishop  Brent 
when  he  said  that  the  effort  of  America 
was  "  not  to  rid  herself  of  a  difficulty,  but 
to  rise  to  an  opportunity  and  to  render  a 
service."  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Conference  consisted  of  clergymen  and 
teachers  alone,  though  only  such  have  been 
cited  here  ;  it  included  those  who  had  been 
in  the  Philippine  service,  those  who  had 
traveled  and  observed  there,  and  those  who 
had  some  material  or  personal  interest  there, 
as  well  as,  among  the  auditors,  those  who 
were  there  because  they  were  American 
citizens  sharing  in  the  responsibility. 

That  the  members  of  such  a  diversified 
company  should  come  to  a  common  opinion 
with  regard  to  every  detail  of  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  the  Philippines  is  not  to  be 
expected  ;  but  their  general  agreement  on 
matters  of  fundamental  policy  was  apparent, 
and  this  was  the  more  noteworthy  as  it 
was  reached  from  different  angles.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  belief  that  the 
Democratic  party,  sobered  by  its  responsi- 
bility and  enlightened  by  the  practical  work 
of  administration,  would  follow  a  policy  not 
fundamentally  inconsistent  with  that  to  which 
the  discussion  of  Mohonk  Conferences  in 
the  past  have  led  as  a  conclusion,  and  which 
in  the  main  has  been  practiced  by  those  who 
have  borne  the  chief  responsibilities  in  the 
Philippines  since  civil  government  was  there 
instituted.  Perhaps  in  this  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought. 

In  the  discussion  of  Indian  affairs,  to 
which  the  first  day  of  the  Conference  was 
devoted,  two  main  subjects  were  considered. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  present  condition 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  which  have  their 
habitat  in  Oklahoma.  Among  these  the 
Indian  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
these  Indians  are  citizens  with  aright  to  vote, 
and  yet  are,  in  varying  degrees,  under  the 
tutelage  and  guardianship  of  the  Federal 
Government.  That  there  have  been  grave 
wrongs  perpetrated,  wrongs  especially  against 
Indian  children,  there  was  abundant  testi- 
mony to  show.    The  probate  courts  of  a 
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number  of  counties  in  Oklahoma  are  so 
crowded  with  cases  involving  the  property  of 
Indian  minors  that  even  a  just  and  capable 
judge  cannot  guard  these  wards  of  the  public 
against  the  carelessness  or  dishonesty  of  their 
guardians  ;  and  a  dishonest  judge  has  oppor- 
tunities for  profiting  at  the  expense  of  these 
Indians  which  ought  not  to  be  put  into  his 
way.  Moreover,  the  question  of  the  educa- 
tion of  these  Indians  is  a  serious  one,  because 
the  people  of  the  State  are  naturally  reluctant 
to  provide  schools  for  a  mass  of  non-taxpay- 
ers ;  while  the  question  of  transforming  these 
Indians  into  taxpayers  is  obstructed  by  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  problem  of  properly 
distributing  their  property  among  them.  One 
of  the  complications  of  the  problem  of  these 
tribes  involves  the  question  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  great  natural  resources. 

The  other  subject  relating  to  Indian  affairs 
was  that  of  the  Navajo  and  other  Indians  on 
the  public  domain.  While  the  problem  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  seems  to  have  been 


caused  by  the  retardation  of  the  process  of 
properly  dividing  among  the  members  of 
those  tribes  their  common  property,  the 
problem  of  the  Navajos  is  just  the  opposite. 
'There  is  danger  that  these  progressing  In- 
dians, who  are  prospering  under  a  system 
involving  the  communal  use  of  land  under 
conditions  where  some  form  of  communal 
use  of  land  seems  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, may  suffer  real  injury  if  care  is  not 
taken  to  prevent  an  unwise  method  of  aban- 
doning their  reservation  system.  It  was 
urged  at  the  Conference  that  a  temporary 
commission  be  formed  by  the  Government 
to  study  into  this  question  and  prepare  and 
administer  a  wise  and  wholesome  plan. 

Limits  of  space  prevent  any  further  ac-  . 
count  of  the  discussion  of  these  two  Indian 
problems  here,  as  well  as  of  the  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  Porto  Rico,  bo  far  as  they 
can  be  considered  by  The  Outlook,  they  must 
be  reserved  for  editorial  treatment  at  some 
other  time.        Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott. 


AMERICAN  INTERNATIONALISM 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

This  address,  delivered  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  24,  is  the  first  of  the  four  most  important 
addresses  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  South  America.  The  approximate  dates  and  the 
places  of  the  others  have  been  already  given  in  The  Outlook.  We  need  not  point1  out  the  im- 
portance at  this  time  of  such  a  discussion  as  is  contained  in  the  following  article  or  its  wide 
scope  in  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  which  should  govern  the  relations  of  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  terms  "-the  tivo  Americas." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  21.  The  newspaper  despatches  state  that 
his  reception  was  almost  unprecedented;  he  was  met  as  he  came  ashore  by  all  the  Brazilian 
Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  Parliamentary 
committee  and  other  high  Government  officials,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  many 
other  officials  and  notables.  A  breakfast  and  receptiofi  in  his  honor  were  given  by  the  President  of 
Brazil,  Senhor  Marshal  Hermes  de  Fonseca.  The  address  thai  follows  was  delivered  before  the 
Government  University  on  Friday,  three  days  after  Mr.  Roosevelt's  arrival. —  The  Editors. 


THE  Western  Hemisphere  is  slowly 
working  out  for  itself  its  own  theory 
of  that  part  of  international  policy 
which  concerns  both  the  attitude  of  all  the 
American  commonwealths  in  the  face  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  also  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  You,  my  hosts  and  hear- 
ers, and  your  guest,  and  our  fellow-country- 
men, alike  belong  to  the  young  nations  of 
the  New  World.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  new  world,  and  that  we  are  young 
nations,  we  suffer  certain  disadvantages  and 


have  certain  peculiar  difficulties  of  our  own 
to  face.  Nevertheless,  also  because  of  these 
very  facts,  we  enjoy  compensating  advantages 
which  more  than  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
Prominent  among  these  advantages  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  almost  free  hand  for 
fair  dealing  in  American  international  rela- 
tions, being  fettered  by  comparatively  few  of 
the  wide  inequalities  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  bitter  memories  of  history, 
which  of  necessity  prevent  any  community 
of  feeling  among  races  which  stand  at  the 
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opposite  poles  of  human  existence ;  whereas 
in  the  ( )ld  World,  in  the  huge  continental  mass 
composed  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  there 
exist  many  vast  and  populous  regions  sun- 
dered from  one  another  by  the  well-nigh 
impassable  gulfs  which  lie  between  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism  and  between  barbarism 
and  pure  savagery.  Here  in  America 
the  civilized  nations  do  not  have  to  fear 
huge  military  barbarisms.  Neither  do  we 
have  to  dread  the  presence  of  vast  tracts 
of  country  peopled  by  savages  which  the 
civilized  nations  must  bring  under  control, 
and  which,  if  not  possessed  by  one  efficient 
and  civilized  nation,  merely  become  the 
property  of  some  other  efficient  and  civilized 
nation.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  reach  a  general  working 
agreement  of  any  kind  about  international  con- 
duct ;  for  the  communities — European,  Asi- 
atic, and  African — stand  on  planes  of  culture 
and  conduct  which  are  hopelessly  far  apart. 

In  the  two  Americas,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  no  such  wide  divisions.  With 
negligible  exceptions,  all  the  important  na- 
tions possess  a  common  heritage  of  ( )cci- 
dental  civilization,  and,  as  compared  with  the 
other  divergencies  in  the  Old  World,  they 
possess  substantially  similar  governmental 
forms  and  religious  and  cultural  ideals. 
Again  with  negligible  exceptions,  there  are 
no  great  waste  spaces,  tenanted  only  by  sav- 
ages, which  are  open  to  settlement  by,  and 
are  the  potential  causes  of  quarrel  among, 
the  civilized  Powers  ;  the  remaining  tracts  of 
land  open  to  settlement  and  development — 
and  nowhere  are  they  larger  or  more  inviting 
than  here  in  Brazil — are  substantially  all 
within  the  well-settled  boundaries  of  fully 
established  nations.  From  Canada  and 
Alaska  to  Patagonia;  from  Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  Winnipeg  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Valparaiso,  the  leading 
countries  and  cities  are  held,  and  have  been 
built  up,  by  peoples  differing  in  impor- 
tant respects  each  from  the  others,  it  is 
true,  but  sundered  by  no  such  gulfs  as  those 
which  lie  between  the  countries  and  capitals 
of  Asia  and  Africa  and  those  of  Europe — 
indeed,  not  even  by  such  gulfs  as  separate 
certain  of  the  European  countries. 

In  consequence,  there  is  a  far  better 
chance  here  than  elsewhere  to  work  out 
some  scheme  of  common  international  con- 
duct which  shall  guarantee  to  every  nation 
freedom  from  molestation  by  others  so  long 
as  its  own  skirts  are  free  from  wrong-doing, 


and  so  long  as  it  does  not  itself  sink  into  a 
condition  of  mere  impotent  anarchy.  There 
are  two  sides  to  consider  :  first,  our  common 
attitude  towards  Old  World  powers  ;  and, 
second,  our  relations  among  ourselves. 

Less  than  a  century  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  was  held 
in  real  or  titular  possession  by  European 
nations  ;  at  that  time  the  fate  and  ownership 
of  the  American  colonies  depended  on  the 
outcome  of  wars  between  nations  across  the 
seas.  As  late  as  a  century  ago  this  condition 
still  obtained  as  regards  all  American  coun- 
tries except  my  own,  and  that  was  less  than 
half  its  present  size  and  of  not  a  tenth  its 
present  strength.  Ninety  years  ago  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  had  likewise 
achieved  independence  ;  but  it  was  still  a 
precarious  independence,  and  there  was  still 
likelihood  that  some  one  of  the  great  military 
European  nations  would  re-establish  itself  as 
an  American  power  at  the  expense  of  one  or 
more  of  the  struggling  infant  nationalities. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  was  still  the 
only  American  nation  able  to  secure  any  hear- 
ing whatever  in  Europe,  and  even  the  United 
States  could  secure  only  a  scant  and  impatient 
hearing.  Now  there  are  several  American 
nations,  prominent  among  which  is  your  own, 
which  can  secure  respectful  hearing  anywhere 
in  the  world.  These  American  nations,  such 
as  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  stand  on  an 
absolute  footing  of  equality.  One  cardinal 
doctrine  on  which  we  all  agree  is  that  Amer- 
ica shall  not  be  treated  as  offering  ground  for 
fresh  colonization  or  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment by  any  Old  World  power.  This  is  a 
doctrine  of  vital  concern  to  all  the  nations  of 
America  ;  for  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  all 
if  any  great  military  nation  of  the  Old  World 
obtained  a  foothold  here  ;  such  an  event 
would,  in  the  end,  force  us  all,  under  penalty 
of  loss  of  our  own  independence,  ourselves 
to  become  military  powers,  and  to  plunge 
this  continent  back  into  Old  World  conditions 
of  armed  rivalry.  All  of  the  American  nations 
which  are  sufficiently  advanced,  such  as  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  should  participate  on 
an  absolute  equality  in  the  responsibility  and 
development  of  this  doctrine,  as  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a 
whole  are  concerned.  It  must  be  made  a 
continental  and  not  a  unilateral  doctrine. 
It  should  be  treated  as  already  such,  as  far 
as  concerns  all  American  nations  sufficiently 
advanced  in  stability,  solidity,  and  potential 
armed  strength — that  is,  all  of  our  nations  suffi- 
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ciently  stable  and  orderly  not  to  invite,  and 
strong  enough  to  repel,  ( )ld  World  aggres- 
sion. Both  Brazil  and  the  United  States  have 
reached  this  point  ;  and  so  have  various  other 
American  nations. 

So  much  for  the  common  interest  of  all 
our  commonwealths  in  the  face  of  non-Ameri- 
can powers.  No  less  vital  is  the  matter  of 
our  own  behavior  towards  one  another,  no 
less  than  towards  these  non-American  powers. 

The  relations  of  the  northern  and  the 
southern  continents  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  certain  to  become  much  closer  in 
the  future.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  itself  markedly  help  to  make  them 
closer,  and,  great  though  the  benefits  of  the 
Canal  will  be  to  our  own  country,  I  believe 
that  they  will  be,  if  anything,  even  greater  to 
the  countries  of  South  America.  I  wish  to 
see  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
all  South  American  countries  increase  ;  and 
in  such  intercourse  the  first  essential  is  the 
ability  to  inspire  confidence.  Therefore, 
from  every  standpoint,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  scrupulously  so  act  as 
to  inspire  confidence  in  her  fellow-republics. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  Na- 
tional pride  in  our  having  twice  withdrawn 
from  Cuba,  and  having  intervened  in  San 
1  )omingo  purely  for  San  Domingo's  advantage. 
There  is  no  brighter  chapter  in  our  history 
than  that  which  tells  of  these  actions.  The 
United  States  does  not  wish  the  territory  of 
its  neighbors.  It  does  wish  their  confidence. 
If  ever,  as  regards  any  country,  intervention 
does  unfortunately  become  necessary,  I  hope 
that,  wherever  possible,  it  will  be  a  joint  inter- 
vention by  such  Powers  as  Brazil  and  the 
United  States,  without  thought  of  the  selfish 
aggrandizement  of  any  of  them,  and  for  the 
common  good  of  the  Western  world. 

With  every  right  there  must  always  go 
hand  in  hand  a  duty ;  and  no  man,  and  no 
nation,  can  permanently  enjoy  the  right  if  he 
or  it  shirks  the  duty.  With  every  privilege 
there  must  go  the  responsibility  of  exercising 
the  privilege  aright.  Every  American  com- 
monwealth is  bound  as  a  matter  of  honorable 
obligation  to  behave  fairly  towards  its  sister 
commonwealth  ;  and  this  is  an  impossibility 
if  it  does  not  keep  order  and  enforce  justice 
within  its  own  borders.  Among  civilized  na- 
tions it  is  a  general  although  not  a  universal 
rule  that  ability  to  command  respect  abroad 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  preservation 
of  stability  and  order  and  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  justice  at  home. 


The  history  of  my  own  country  teaches 
this  lesson.  Like  your  country,  like  Brazil, 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slaver)'.  We  showed  less  ability  than 
you  did  to  deal  with  it  in  wise  and  cool-handed 
fashion.  You  abolished  it  peacefully  and 
without  bloodshed,  whereas  in  our  case  it 
cost  us  a  terrible  civil  war  and  brought  the 
Nation  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  During 
that  period  we  lost  all  power  to  help  other 
nationalities  in  our  hemisphere  or  to  enforce 
respect  from  others  for  our  own  rights 
whether  in  America  or  elsewhere.  Had  we 
remained  disunited,  had  we  become  subject  to 
chronic  revolutionary  disturbance,  we  should 
have  reduced  ourselves  to  utter  and  shame- 
ful impotence  in  the  face  of  the  nations  of 
mankind  ;  and  one  result  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  that  America  would  once 
again  have  become  subject  to  schemes  of 
colonization  and  armed  territorial  occupation 
by  Old  World  powers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  feel,  not  only  that 
you  are  to  be  congratulated,  but  that  all  of 
us  who  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of  Amer- 
ican commonwealths  are  to  be  congratulated, 
because  of  the  stead)'  growth  in  power, 
prosperity,  and  stability  which  your  great 
Republic  of  Brazil  has  of  recent  years  so 
conspicuously  shown — a  marvelous  growth 
in  which  certain  other  South  American  repub- 
lics have  had  their  share.  I  believe  that, 
just  as  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  most 
striking  growth  feature  of  the  civilized  world 
was  what  took  place  in  North  America,  so  in 
the  twentieth  century  the  most  permanently 
important  feature  will  be  the  growth  and 
development  of  South  America.  I  believe 
that  the  present  century  is  the  century  of 
South  America. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  world  has 
now  grown  sufficiently  advanced  to  realize 
that  normally  the  growth  of  one  nation  in 
prosperity  and  well-being  is  of  benefit,  and 
not  harm,  to  other  nations.  Among  private 
individuals  it  is  normally  a  benefit,  and  not  a 
disadvantage,  to  a  man  to  live  in  a  well-to-do 
neighborhood,  to  have  neighbors  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  life,  and  to  deal  with  men  who  are 
prosperous.  For  precisely  similar  reasons  it 
is  an  advantage  to  a  nation  to  have  as  neigh- 
bors nations  which  are  thriving  and  success- 
ful. Such  a  nation  is  benefited  if  the  other 
nations  with  which  it  has  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  are  prosperous  in  their 
business,  and  therefore  stable  in  their  gov- 
ernmental activities.    Under  a  republican,  or 
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democratic,  form  of  government,  this  means 
that  there  must  be  an  honest  chance  to  settle 
differences  of  public  opinion  at  the  polls  by 
votes  fairly  cast  and  fairly  counted,  and  a 
willingness,  when  the  decision  has  thus  been 
fairly  reached,  to  abide  by  it.  This  must, 
therefore,  also  mean  the  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  cheating  and  swindling, 
whether  by  force  or  fraud,  at  the  polls  or  at 
the  nominating  conventions,  are  well-nigh  as 
obnoxious,  and  if  long  continued  would  be 
absolutely  as  obnoxious,  to  public  morality  as 
armed  revolutionary  violence  itself. 

From  this  it  follows  that  every  American 
nation  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  its  sister  na- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  I  utter  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  when  I 
say  that  their  only  desire,  as  regards  neigh- 
boring countries,  is  to  see  them  stable, 
orderly,  and  prosperous.  Any  country  whose 
people  conduct  themselves  in  such  fashion 
can  count  upon  the  hearty  and  practical 
friendship  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
act  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  decency  in 
social  and  political  matters,  if  they  keep  order 
and  discharge  their  just  obligations,  they  will 
surely  achieve  national  success  ;  and  it  is  this 
national  success,  for  all  of  her  sister  repub- 
lics, which  the  United  States  sincerely  and 
earnestly  desires.  Chronic  wrong-doing,  or 
an  impotence  which  results  in  a  general 
loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society,  may 
in  America,  as  elsewhere,  ultimately  force 
intervention  by  some  strong  and  stable  civil- 
ized nation,  in  the  exercise  of  an  international 
police  power.  Such  a  duty  is  thankless,  irk- 
some, and  unpleasant,  whether  it  be  per- 
formed by  England,  France,  or  the  United 
States,  whether  in  Algiers  or  Egypt  or  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  therefore  we  all 
hail  with  delight  the  advent  to  real  power  of 
such  nations  as  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Chile,  whose  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  within  their  own  bounds,  and  whose 
efforts  to  substitute  other  and  fairer  methods 
for  those  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  in  South  America,  are 
fraught  with  good  omen  for  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

We  of  the  northern  continent,  we  of  the 
United  States,  hail  with  genuine  pleasure, 
and  with  admiration  and  respect,  your  advent 
to  positions  of  assured  internal  stability  and 
recognized  international  power  and  control. 
We  most  earnestly  desire  that  all  our  sister 
commonwealths    of    the  New  World  may 


speedily  achieve  a  like  prosperity  and  a  like 
stability  of  power  in  internal  and  external 
relations.  Every  such  rise  of  any  nation  on 
this  continent  will  ultimately  be  good  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  continent.  Our  common 
ideal,  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  must  be 
to  work  each  for  his  own  hand  in  a  spirit  of 
cordial  good  will  and  brotherhood  towards 
his  neighbors.  Each  of  us  has  something  to 
learn  from,  and  something  to  teach  to,  his 
neighbors.  I  believe  that  in  the  era  which  is 
now  opening  the  republics  of  Latin  America 
will  be  able  to  teach  much  to  the  people  of 
my  own  country.  The  Latin- American  peo- 
ples possess  many  qualities  which  it  would 
be  well  for  us  of  the  north  to  develop.  Their 
unquestioned  superiority  in  intellectual  brill- 
iancy and  logic  will  enable  them,  when  once 
they  have  secured  internal  peace  and  govern- 
mental stability,  to  achieve  a  better  solution 
of  some  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  popu- 
lar government  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
reached  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  ideals  of  all  of  us  are  substantially  the 
same.  We  believe  in  fair  dealing  among 
nations  as  among  individuals.  We  believe  in 
self-government  by  the  people,  which  neces- 
sarily means  government  by  a  majority,  easily 
changing  as  the  majority  changes.  We 
further  believe  in  using  the  government  in 
the  manner  which  will  most  surely  aid  in 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  average  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  We  have  none  of  us  more  than 
measurably  realized  these  ideals — neither  in 
any  nation  of  the  two  Americas,  nor  else- 
where. But  as  the  years  go  by  we  are  ever 
coming  nearer  to  a  better  realization  of  them, 
and  each  nation  among  us  can  do  its  share 
towards  helping  all  of  us  towards  this  better 
realization.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  here  in  the  New  World,  where  the  bur- 
den of  inherited  national  animosities  and  of 
fundamental  racial  incompatibilities  is  less 
heavy  than  in  the  Old  World,  we  shall  be 
able  sooner  than  elsewhere  to  reach  that  level 
of  civilization  where  the  nations  shall  dwell 
together  in  good  will  and  mutual  respect  and 
helpfulness. 

When  once  this  level  has  been  reached, 
each  nation  will  strive,  with  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  common  sense,  to  solve  the 
problems  of  fair  dealing  as  among  the  men 
and  women  within  its  own  borders  ;  and  it 
will  thereby  lay  the  foundations  for  the  only 
peace  permanently  worth  having,  the  peace 
of  justice  and  of  righteousness. 


Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 


FLYING  OVER  NEW  YORK'S  TALLEST  SKY-SCRAPER 

On  Columbus  Day,  in  a  high  wind,  five  aviators  flew  around  Manhattan  Island,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  as  stated  in  "  Ten 
Years  of  Aviation,"  in  The  Outlook  of  last  week.    W.  S.  Luckey,  the  winner  in  the  contest,  made  the  circuit  in 
52  minutes  54  seconds,   in  the  above  photograph  he  is  seen  passing  the  Woolworth  Building 


ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN 

Chancellor  of  New  York  University,  who  presided  over  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  at  its  recent  session 
See  the  account  of  the  Conference  on  another  page 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  BY  REMBRANDT 

IN  THE  ALTMAN  COLLECTION 

of  Art,  New  York  City.   The  Altman  benefactions  are  described  in  The  Outlook  of  last  week  and  this  week 
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CAPTAIN  GILCHRIST  CAPTAIN  HOGE 

United  States  Naval  Academy  United  States  Mihtary  Academy 

THE  SEASON'S  LEADERS  IN  FOOTBALL 


CAPTAIN  INCH  OF  THE  VOLTURNO  AND 


HIS  DOG  JACK 


TWO  WAIFS  FROM  THE  VOLTURNO 

THE  VOLTURNO  DISASTER 

These  pictures  were  taken  by  a  passenger  on  the  Volturno  and  are  printed  here  for  the  first  time.    An  account  of 
the  burning  at  sea  of  the  Volturno  appeared  in  last  week's  Outlook 


CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  JAPANESE 


I-AN  EXISTING  MENAGE 
BY  JOHN  T.  BRAMHALL 


THE  last  word  has  not  been  spoken 
upon  the  question  of  the  Japanese 
in  America,  and  will  not  be  spoken, 
I  greatly  fear,  until  it  is  backed  by  argument 
more  potent  than  words.  The  matter  is  not 
a  local  one  with  California.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion, as  Mr.  Mabie  appears  to  think,  of  inter- 
national courtesy,  or  the  failure  to  understand 
the  feelings  and  temperament  of  the  Nippon- 
ese (see  The  Outlook  of  August  2).  Nor 
is  it  a  mere  labor  difficulty  in  California.  In 
whatever  way  the  discussion  originated,  it  is 
now  a  vital  question  for  the  white  race  to 
decide  whether  the  brown,  the  yellow,  and 
even  the  black  shall  have  equal  privileges 
with  the  white.  "  The  ultimate  point  of  dis- 
pute," says  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  formerly 
foreign  editor  of  the  London  "  Times,"  "does 
not  affect  the  United  States  alone,  still  less 
California.  It  is  a  world  question  essen- 
tially. .  .  .  No  useful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  blind  condemnation  of  the  tendencies  of 
public  opinion  in  Western  States.  They  do 
not  spring  so  much  from  race  hatred  as  from 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and  if  the 
present  minor  dispute  is  composed  they  will 
assuredly  recur." 

Neither  is  it  a  claim  that  can  be  adjudicated 
upon  interpretation  of  treaties,  statutes,  or 
precedents,  much  less  upon  prospects  of 
trade  or  of  foreign  missions.  It  is  a  question, 
if  not  of  the  supremacy  of  race,  at  least  of 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  race.  Cau- 
casians have  confidently  believed  that  they 
were  the  dominant  people  of  the  earth,  to 
whom  in  time  all  others  must  bow  ;  but  we 
must  admit  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world's  people  hold  other  opinions.  It  is  not 
remarkable  that  Japanese  statesmen  and 
scholars  hold  exalted  ideas  upon  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  their  people  ;  but  if  these  senti- 
ments conflict,  are  we  to  abandon  our  own 
views,  and  our  own  traditions  and  institu- 
tions, and  our  land  ? 

In  view  of  the  repeated  denials  of  emer- 
gency and  the  probable  revival  of  the  Land 
Bill  agitation  through  the  persistent  opposi- 

1  See  in  connection  with  these  articles  an  editorial, 
"  The  Controversy  with  Japan,"  in  this  issue. 


tion  of  the  Japanese,  it  may  be  proper  to 
offer  some  evidence  to  show  that  a  menace 
exists  ;  and  I  will  offer  it,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
offense,  but  of  defense. 

First,  note  that  of  the  191,900  population 
of  Hawaii  by  the  last  Census,  79,675,  or  41.5 
per  cent,  are  Japanese,  and  all  Orientals 
number  105,882,  or  55.2  per  cent.  From 
1900  to  1910  the  Japanese  increased  52.8 
per  cent.  Hawaii  is  a  stepping-stone  in  the 
path  from  Asia  to  America.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  in  California,  it  is  needless 
to  count  noses,  for,  while  they  may  not  be 
numerous  in  the  mountains  and  the  waste 
places,  they  flock  like  bees  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  country,  which  we  have  tried  to 
settle  with  Eastern  men.  Certain  sections  in 
the  deciduous  fruit  belt,  the  Tokay  grape, 
strawbeny,  apple,  and  truck  country  are  so 
Japanized  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  Amer- 
ican communities.  The  area  of  the  land 
controlled,  while  insignificant  compared  to 
the  entire  area  of  the  State,  counting,  as 
some  theorists  do,  the  desert  and  mountain 
land  into  the  total,  amounted  two, years  ago 
to  upwards  of  12.000  acres  in  fee  and  over 
80,000  acres  in  the  finest  agricultural  districts 
of  the  State.  Considering  how  restricted 
this  area  is,  one  might  imagine,  for  compari- 
son, similar  inroads  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  example.  Imagine  your  polling  lists  in 
your  best  farming  districts  depleted  of  white 
voters  (though  eventually  to  be  filled  with 
brown),  and  your  school  rolls  similarly  dimin- 
ished, and  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  social 
danger  or  not. 

The  question  that  must  now  be  decided  is 
whether  the  Alien  Land  Law  shall  be  made 
still  more  effective  in  its  terms,  or  the  posi- 
tion taken  abandoned  altogether. 

The  racial  instinct,  be  it  right  or  wrong, 
lies  deeply  imbedded  in  human  nature  and  is 
strengthened  by  religion.  The  traditions  of 
all  people  begin  with  the  creation  of  man 
and  the  allotment  of  land.  Crowded,  starv- 
ing Asia,  with  her  nine  or  ten  hundred 
million  people,  looks  hungrily  across  the 
Pacific  to  America,  with  its  one  hundred  mill- 
ions and  fields  of  corn.    Steam  has  narrowed 
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the  ocean  to  a  strait,  and  the  vanguard  has     knees.    Can  we  not  read  the  writing  on  the 

already  crossed.    The  Japanese  brought  the     wall  ? 

strongest  military  empire  of  Europe  to  her       Sacramento,  California. 


II— PEACE,  NOT  ANTAGONISM 
BY  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 


Mr.  Bramhall  is  right  :  the  "  question  of 
the  Japanese  in  America  "  is  not  a  "  local  one 
with  California  ;"  one  chief  objection  to  the 
land  legislation  of  last  spring  is  that  it  was  a 
local  treatment  of  a  National  question.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  spirit  in  which  the 
American  shall  treat  the  man  of  the  Far  East 
is  a  vital  question.  Whether,  so  far  as  the 
American  is  concerned,  civilization  is  a 
failure  or  not  depends  on  whether  a  civilized 
code  of  international  intercourse  is  enforced 
by  this  country,  or  whether  the  old-time  semi- 
barbaric  race  antagonisms  shall  be  permitted 
to  dictate  American  policy  with  half  the  world 
now  on  the  way  to  recover  the  civilization 
which  that  half  first  developed  for  itself  and 
then  passed  on  to  the  Western  races.  Whether 
the  Caucasian  is  "  played  out  M  or  not  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, he  certainly  is  ''played  out."  He  has 
acted  so  long  on  the  assumption  that  his  is 
the  dominant  race,  "to  whom  in  time  all 
others  must  bow,"  that  he  has  come  to  believe 
that  his  supremacy  is  part  of  the  permanent 
order  of  things.  So  far  that  supremacy  has 
rested  largely  on  force.  In  the  future  that 
race  will  hold  the  primacy  among  the  races 
which  develops  the  highest  civilization.  It 
is  much  too  early  to  predict  which  race  that 
will  be.  The  West  has  a  long  lead  in  some 
respects,  for  the  East  has  been  asleep  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  West  will 
keep  that  lead.  In  the  more  civilized  age 
upon  which  we  have  entered,  those  races 
which  practice  justice,  pursue  peace,  and 
develop  the  human  spirit  most  harmoniously 
will  lead  the  world,  and  ought  to  lead  it, 
whether  they  are  light  like  the  Scandinavians 
or  dark  like  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  or 
yellow  like  the  Chinese,  or  brown  like  the 
Japanese,  or  of  many  shades  like  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  next  two  or  three  hundred  years 
will  show  great  changes.  It  may  then  ap- 
pear, and  many  of  us  hope  and  believe  that 
it  will  appear,  that  the  primacy  will  go,  not  to 
the  most  successful  race  in  point  of  business 
ability,  nor  to  the  most  powerful  race  in 


arms  and  armaments,  but  to  the  race  that 
does  most  to  make  the  world  a  home  rather 
than  a  workshop,  and  to  create  an  interna- 
tional spirit  and  practice  of  co-operation. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  nor  too  em- 
phatically that  no  intelligent  American  wants 
another  race  problem  ;  that  those  who  regard 
the  California  land  legislation  as  unwise,  unfair, 
and  un-American  do  not  believe  in  unre- 
stricted immigration  from  Japan.  On  the 
contrary,  most  of  the  critics  of  the  California 
legislation  believe  in  rigid  regulation  of  immi- 
gration. The  Government  of  Japan  restricts 
immigration  into  that  country,  and  rigidly 
enforces  the  agreement  to  restrict  it  with 
this  country.  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot 
be,  a  "  wave  of  Asiatic  immigration,"  because 
the  gates  are  already  locked  and  bolted.  If 
necessary,  they  may  be  locked  and  bolted 
more  securely,  but  let  it  be  done  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  governments,  with  due 
regard  for  those  courtesies  which  are  not  idle 
forms  but  the  practice  of  civilized  societies ; 
and  let  us  ask  no  restriction  of  Japan  which 
we  are  not  willing  to  have  Japan  apply  to  us. 

The  very  soul  of  civilization  is  that  respect 
of  man  for  man  and  of  nation  for  nation  the 
lack  of  which  made  it  impossible  for  barbarian 
peoples  to  follow  any  occupation  but  that  of 
fighting. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  square  miles  of  land 
in  California,  of  which  Japanese  control 
about  twenty  square  miles  !  Of  course  many 
land-holding  companies  have  been  recently 
incorporated  in  California  ;  not,  however,  to 
nullify  the  law  but  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions.  Such  companies,  incorporated 
before  the  law  went  into  effect,  are  empow- 
ered to  hold  land  for  fifty  years.  The  Attor- 
ney-General is  reported  as  saying  that  under 
the  law  Japanese  landowners  are  "  permitted 
to  hold  it  during  their  lives.  By  forming 
corporations  they  merely  extended  their  time 
of  ownership."  The  action  of  the  Japanese 
landowners  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
strictly  within  their  legal  rights  and  precisely 
what  Americans  would  have  done  under  sim- 
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flar  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  the  small- 
fruit  industries  of  the  State  are  largely  carried 
on  by  the  Japanese  :  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  dependent  on  the  Japanese,  for  they 
appear  to  be  the  only  laborers  who  can,  or 
will,  do  the  work. 

But  the  chief  concern  of  the  Nation  is  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  to  characterize  its  deal- 
ings with  half  the  world.  Questions  of  immi- 
gration can  be  easily  arranged  ;  those  "  Asi- 
atic hordes  "  which  are  so  terrifying  to  the 
imagination  cannot  come  even  if  they  wish 
to  come  ;  and  the  "  control  of  the  Pacific  " 
is  only  a  rhetorical  possibility  ;  the  fleets  of 
England  and  Germany  combined  would  be 
lost  in  its  vast  expanse.     But  there  is  an 


issue  in  the  Far  East  which  transcends  ail 
local  fears  and  all  policies  for  the  near  future. 
What  is  at  stake  is  not  the  needs  of  this  or 
that  section  or  the  supremacy  of  the  Cauca- 
sian ;  it  is  the  issue  between  peace  and 
co-operation  of  the  two  halves  of  the  globe 
or  their  antagonism  and  destructive  competi- 
tion. The  way  to  disarm  those  "  Asiatic 
hordes  "  so  that  they  will  not  overrun  Europe 
and  America  is  to  make  them  our  friends  by 
practicing  toward  them  the  justice  which  we 
demand  for  ourselves,  the  courtesy  which  we 
may  hope  to  learn  from  them,  and  those 
Christian  principles  which  we  preach  to  them 
but  do  not  always  practice  in  our  dealings 
with  them. 


Ill— TWO   ASPECTS    OF  1 
BY  WALTER 

"  California,  it  would  seem  from  this  arti- 
cle, deliberately  proposes  a  policy  of  welcome 
for  inefficiency,  ignorance,  and  anarchy,  and 
of  exclusion  for  the  intelligence,  orderliness, 
and  skill  which  stand  waiting  at  her  doors," 
says  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody  in  The  Outlook 
of  August  2,  referring  to  an  analysis  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  race  problem  in  my  article  in 
The  Outlook  of  May  10  last.  This  analysis 
apparently  left  Dr.  Peabody  under  the  im- 
pression that  California  objects  to  Japanese 
immigrants,  not  because  they  are  Asiatics, 
not  because  they  are  of  a  race  differing  radi- 
cally from  the  dominant  strain,  but  because 
they  are  proud,  able,  ambitious,  sensitive, 
and  intelligent. 

In  setting  down  my  opinion  concerning 
the  causes  underlying  the  constant  friction 
between  the  relatively  small  number  of  Japa- 
nese resident  in  California  and  the  mass  of 
the  white  population  I  assumed  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  problem  of 
Asiatic  immigration  in  its  entirety  was  too 
well  known  and  understood  to  need  reitera- 
tion. The  quotation  from  Dr.  Peabody  ?s 
article  shows  that,  seemingly,  this  attitude  is 
widely  misunderstood. 

In  the  Chinese  immigrant  California  has 
always  had  a  laborer  who  was  intelligent, 
skilled,  industrious,  thrifty,  submissive,  and 
pliant.  An  inexhaustible  supply  of  this, 
from  the  employer's  standpoint  almost  an 
ideal  supply  of  cheap  labor,  has  been  at  the 
State's  disposal  since  it  joined  the  Union. 
It  came  of  its  own  accord,  did  not  have  to 


HE  JAPANESE  PROBLEM 
V.  WOEHLKE 

be  carried  across  the  sea  in  slave-ships.  Yet 
California  agitated  for  thirty  years,  demanded 
vehemently  and  insistently  that  the  Federal 
Government  handle  this  problem,  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  National,  and  keep  the  Chinese 
out.  At  the  same  time  California  was  more 
hospitable  toward  the  Mediterranean  immi- 
grant than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

For  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  the  ubiquitous  John  Chinaman  per- 
formed practically  all  of  California's  manual, 
menial  tasks.  There  were  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  of  him  in  the  State,  which  during 
the  larger  part  of  this  period  had  less  than  a 
million  inhabitants.  The  yellow  man  occu- 
pied the  same  niche  in  California  that  the 
Negro  fills  in  the  South.  The  consequences 
were  identical.  Labor  lost  its  dignity.  The 
youth  of  California  grew  up  to  despise  work, 
to  look  down  upon  the  worker.  Wherever 
the  yellow  coolie  appeared  the  white  worker 
left.  To  this  day  white  cooks  or  waiters  will 
not  work  alongside  of  Chinese.  Except 
those  tasks  which  required  the  handling  of 
stock,  the  Chinese  practically  monopolized 
farm  work.  To  this  yellow  period  in  the 
career  of  the  State  can  be  traced  its  present- 
day  attitude  toward  the  farm  "  hand."  The 
Middle  Western  farmer  seats  the  hired  man 
at  the  family  table  ;  the  Californian  rancher, 
unconsciously  harking  back  to  the  feudal 
ways  of  the  yellow  period,  treats  the  farm 
"  hand  "  as  an  outcast,  as  a  pariah,  refuses 
to  take  him  under  his  roof,  forces  him  to 
carry  his  bedding,   usually  assigns  him  to 
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quarters  barely  fit  for  cattle.  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese. Korean,  and  Hindu  farm  labor  habitually 
maintains  its  own  camps,  sets  its  own  table. 

If  the  Chinese  of  California  had,  as  the 
Japanese  are  doing  to-day,  taken  root,  sent 
to  Asia  for  wives,  had  started  to  breed  chil- 
dren with  Asiatic  fecundity,  the  problem  of 
race  antagonism  in  California  would  to-day 
be  more  acute  than  the  Negro  problem  in 
Mississippi.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese 
character  saved  California  from  this  fate  after 
(  alifornia  had  for  a  full  generation  appealed 
to  the  Nation  for  redress. 

The  attitude  of  the  South  to  the  Negro 
practically  prohibits  the  immigration  of  free 
men,"'  writes  Dr.  Peabody.  "The  same  re- 
sult would  seem  probable  if  the  Mississippi 
view  of  citizenship  were  applied  in  California. 
Self-respecting  immigrants  would  be  likely  to 
shun  a  State  where  none  but  serfs  were 
wanted."  That  is  precisely  the  reason  actu- 
ating .the  thinking,  enlightened  Californians  in 
their  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  all  non-white 
Asiatic  immigrants.  Self-respecting  white 
immigrants  will  not  come  where  colored  labor 
predominates.  And  California  whole-heartedly, 
without  reservation,  welcomes  white  settlers. 

After  admitting  all  the  good  qualities  of 
Japanese  laborers,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  not,  cannot  be,  never  will  be,  an  integral 
part  of  a  homogeneous  white  commonwealth. 
And  the  further  fact  remains  that  the  Japa- 
nese can,  and  will,  displace  white  labor  when- 
ever they  are  so  minded,  not  by  superior 
ability,  intelligence,  or  skill,  but  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  underliving,  underbidding  Cau- 
casian workers.  Were  it  necessary,  numer- 
ous instances  of  this  practice  could  be  cited. 
Furthermore,  an  open-door  policy  would  at 
once  and  automatically  depress  the  price  of 
Asiatic  labor,  and  with  this  sinking  price  would 
sink  the  present  high  standard  of  living  among 
both  Japanese  and  Chinese  ;  it  would  drop 
below  the  lowest  level  of  Caucasian  workers, 
and  still  be  higher  than  Asiatic  standards. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  Japanese 
problem  in  California.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  broad  question  created  by  the  presence 
of  colored  races  in  regions  claimed  by  the 
white  man.  This  wide  question — once  de- 
cided when  the  Nation  excluded  the  Chinese 
as  undesirable,  decided  a  second  time  when 
the  Nation  obtained  Japan's  reluctant  promise 
to  restrict  and  regulate  emigration — furnishes 
the  background  for  the  second  aspect  of  the 
problem.    Against  this  historic  background 


arises  the  question,  What  shall  California  do 
with  the  Japanese  residents  within  its  borders? 

Like  the  Negro  in  the  South,  the  Japanese 
are  a  disturbing  element.  Their  presence 
creates  friction.  It  was  a  discussion  of  the 
c  ause  of  this  continued  friction  that  called 
forth  Dr.  Peabody 's  criticism.  If,  in  the 
course  of  this  analysis,  it  was  found  that  the 
superior  ability  and  aggressiveness  of  the 
Japanese,  their  successful  racial  team  work, 
had  aroused  the  envy  and  hatred  of  certain 
classes ;  if  it  was  shown  that  the  national 
poise  and  dignity,  the  sensitive  pride,  the  lack 
of  humor  among  the  Japanese,  had  created 
resentment  in  the  easy-going,  back-slapping 
West ,  if  these  facts  were  cited  to  shed  light 
upon  the  psychology  of  California's  attitude 
to  immigrants  of  color,  it  is  not  fair  to  extend 
the  deductions  to  cover  the  entire  field  of 
immigration.  By  its  persistent,  unrelenting 
attempts  to  exclude  all  colored  races  from  its 
soil  California  has  proved  that  it  is  not  actu- 
ated by  ignoble  motives.  Chinese  immi- 
grants were  serfs  within  Dr.  Peabody 's 
meaning,  yet  California  alone  brought  about 
their  exclusion.  Hut  for  thus  action  on  Cali- 
fornia's part  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  would 
be  more  Asiatic  than  is  Hawaii ;  white  immi- 
grants would  give  it  a  wide  berth,  just  as 
they  avoid  the  South. 

A  Californian  of  Italian  descent  is  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration ;  from  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  the  State  .Senate  down 
the  sons  of  Italian  immigrants  occupy  elective 
positions  of  honor  and  great  importance  in 
California;  Armenian,  Russian,  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Portuguese  agricultural  colonies 
flourish  throughout  the  State  ;  in  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  life  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  immigrant  and  his  offspring  are 
most  important  factors.  Because  California 
wants  more  of  these  white  immigrants  it  is 
trying  to  keep  down  the  barriers  across  the 
highway  from  eastern  Asia. 

As  The  Outlook  has  repeatedly  and  with 
foresight  urged,  it  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  about  a  speedy,  definite 
settlement  of  a  problem  which  is  ninety-eight 
per  cent  National.  The  present  uncertainty 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Japanese  in 
California  is  a  constant  source  of  potential 
trouble.  Nor  will  it  dry  up  until  the  two 
countries  have  mutually  agreed,  by  formal 
treaty,  to  bar  immigrant  labor  from  their 
respective  borders. 

Pasadena,  California 
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NOW  and  then  the  orbit  of  almost  every 
human  life  is  crossed  by  a  character 
whose  fortitude  in  suffering  and 
indomitable  courage  in  adversity  put  to  shame 
the  weakness  of  the  faint-hearted,  raise  the 
standards  of  the  dauntless,  and  compel  even 
the  cynic  and  pessimist  to  admit  that  man,  at 
his  best,  is  bigger  than  anything  that  can 
happen  to  him.  Such  a  character  came  into 
my  life  when  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Russian  poet  Felix  Volkhovsky.  His 
story,  as  I  finally  came  to  know  it,  was  a 
tragic  but  stirring  narrative  of  brave  and 
generous  endeavor,  thwarted  and  frustrated 
by  despotic  repression. 

He  was  born  in  1847,  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  where  his  parents  had  an  estate  ; 
and  he  spent  all  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  at 
home.  The  sympathy  with  the  Russian 
peasants  and  the  desire  to  improve  their  con- 
dition that  were  so  characteristic  of  his  man- 
hood found  expression  in  his  attitude  toward 
them  even  as  a  child.  When  he  was  only 
seven  years  of  age,  he  happened  to  see  a 
serf  flogged  on  his  father's  estate  ;  and  this 
first  experience  of  what  seemed  to  him  shock- 
ing cruelty  and  injustice  so  aroused  and 
excited  him  that  he  rushed  into  the  house 
with  tear-filled  eyes,  doubled  up  his  little 
fists,  and  attacked  furiously  his  cold  and 
austere  grandfather — the  first  man  of  the 
family  that  he  chanced  to  come  across.  For 
this  outburst  of  indignation  and  disrespect 
he  was  promptly  punished ;  but  the  incident 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  childish 
mind,  and  first  led  him  to  think  about  the 
social  and  political  conditions  that  authorized 
and  empowered  one  man  to  have  another 
man  mercilessly  flogged  with  a  whip.  As 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined  ;  and  the 
direction  given  to  the  boy's  thoughts  by  the 
flogging  of  a  serf  determined,  in  large  part, 
his  future  career,  and  made  him,  eventually, 
a  reformer,  a  member  of  the  party  of  "  The 
People's  Will,"  and  a  revolutionist. 

In  1865  or  1866  he  entered  the  Moscow 
University,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
joined  Herman  Lopatin,  a  fellow-student,  in 
an  attempt  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  teachers  and  books  to  the  peasants 
in  the  agricultural  villages.  In  this  work 
there  was  nothing  illegal,  because  the  serfs 


had  just  been  emancipated,  and  the  Govern 
merit  professed  an  intention  to  have  them 
educated.  The  administration,  however, 
and  especially  the  police,  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion every  attempt  to  enlighten  the  common 
people  that  had  not  been  officially  authorized 
and  sanctioned  ;  and  in  1868,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  Volkhovsky  was  arrested  upon 
the  charge  of  exciting  discontent  among  the 
peasants  by  furnishing  them  with  literature 
of  a  "pernicious  character."  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  first  in  Moscow  ;  but  two  or 
three  weeks  later  he  was  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  thrown  into  the  fortress  of  Petro- 
pavlovsk.  In  one  of  the  dark  and  sepulchral 
casemates  of  that  great  political  prison  he 
spent  eight  months.  He  was  then  tried  by  a 
special  commission,  was  found  to  be  innocent, 
and  was  acquitted.  Returning  to  the  south 
of  Russia,  he  settled  in  Odessa,  and  was 
shortly  afterward  married  to  Miss  Antonova. 
of  that  city,  a  young  woman  of  character  and 
education,  who  sympathized  with  his  views 
and  aims,  cji\  d  who  herself  belonged  to  the 
class  described  by  the  Government  as  "  polit- 
ically untrustworthy."  The  domestic  happi- 
ness of  the  young  couple,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  V olkhovsky  himself  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  hi's  friend  and 
comrade  Lopatin ;  the  latter,  who  had  been 
exiled  to  the  Caucasus,  happened  to  exchange 
a  few  letters  with  a  revolutionary  conspirator 
named  Nechaief  ;  and  in  1869.  when  Xechaief 
organized  the  society  known  as  "  Obshchestvo 
Narodnoi  Raspravy  "  (Retributive  Justice  of 
the  People),  Volkhovsky  and  Lopatin  were 
both  arrested,  merely  because  intercepted 
letters  showed  that  one  of  the  three  had  been 
in  correspondence  with  the  other  two.  Lo- 
patin succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  guards, 
and  Nechaief,  the  real  conspirator,  fled  to 
western  Europe ;  but  Volkhovsky.  merely 
because  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
a  man  who  had  exchanged  letters  with 
Nechaief,  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
again  thrown  into  the  fortress  of  Petropav- 
lovsk. 

Solitary  confinement  in  a  fortress  is  not 
regarded  by  the  Russian  Government  as  the 
severest  of  its  non-capital  punishments  :  but 
all  political  offenders  who  have  experienced 
it  agree  that,  when  it  is  prolonged  beyond  a 
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year  or  two,  it  is  far  more  injurious  to  mind 
and  body  than  the  hard  labor  of  penal  servi- 
tude. A  hard-labor  convict  in  the  mines  has 
occupation,  sees  the  outside  world  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  associates  with  companions 
in  misery  who  are  at  least  human  beings ; 
but  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  casemates  of  the 
Petropavlovsk  fortress  has  nothing  to  do  but 
pace  his  cell,  sees  nothing  but  the  damp  walls 
that  inclose  him,  and  meets  no  one  but  the 
silent  guards  who  bring  him  his  food  or  watch 
him  furtively  through  the  narrow  "  Juda"s  " 
slit  in  the  heavy  door.  The  stillness  is  that 
of  the  grave.  There  is  not  a  footstep,  nor  a 
voice,  nor  a  sound  of  any  kind  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  another  human  being  in  the 
bastion.  Every  fifteen  minutes  the  bells  of 
the  fortress  cathedral  chime  out  slowly  the 
air  with  which  the  words  "  Have  mercy,  O 
Lord!"  are  associated  in  the  Russian  liturgy, 
and  every  hour  they  ring  the  melody  of  the 
ecclesiastical  chant  "  How  glorious  is  our 
Lord  in  Zion."  The  damp,  heavy  atmos- 
phere, the  dripping  walls,  the  oppressive 
silence,  and  the  faint  muffled  tones  of  the 
cathedral  bells  chiming  mournful  airs  from 
the  church  liturgy,  all  seem  to  say  to  the 
lonely  and  dejected  prisoner,  "  Although  not 
dead,  you  are  buried."  Few  men  are  strong 
enough  to  bear,  without  serious  impairment 
of  bodily  vigor,  such  complete  isolation  from 
the  world  of  the  living  and  such  entire  depri- 
vation of  the  absolute  necessities  of  intellect- 
ual life.  Many  prisoners  have  gone  insane 
in  these  gloomy  casemates,  and  many  more 
have  come  out  of  them  with  shattered  health 
and  broken  characters.  Volkhovsky.  how- 
ever, was  a  young  and  vigorous  man,  of 
dauntless  courage  and  invincible  fortitude, 
and  he  lived  through  two  years  and  a  half  of 
isolation  and  loneliness  without  wholly  losing 
hope  or  strength.  His  health  failed,  but  he 
was  sustained  to  the  last  by  an  indomitable 
spirit.  In  1871  he  was  tried  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Justice,  with  Vladimir 
I.  Kovalevski  (afterward  Associate  Minister 
of  Finance)  and  eighty-five  other  prisoners, 
on  the  charge  of  conspiring  with  Nechaief  to 
overthrow  the  existing  form  of  government. 
Volkhovsky  and  Kovalevsky  were  able  to 
show  that  they  had  had  no  relations  whatever 
with  Nechaief,  and  both  were  set  at  liberty. 
Volkhovsky  at  that  time  was  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  twice  tried  for 
political  crime  and  twice  acquitted,  but  his 
blameless  record  had  not  saved  him  from 
three  years  of  isolation  in  the  gloom  and 


solitude  of  a  bomb-proof  casemate.  As  soon 
as  he  was  released  he  joined  his  wife,  returned 
with  her  to  Odessa,  engaged  in  business 
there,  and  established  a  home. 

It  was  practically  impossible  for  a  young 
man  of  Volkhovsky's  temperament  and 
ideals  to  regard  with  indifference  the  great 
movement  for  the  enlightenment  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  peasants  which  began  in  Russia 
in  1871,  and  which  first  took  definite  and 
practical  form  in  the  impulsive,  generous,  but 
quixotic  crusade  known  as  w  going  to  the 
people."  Volkhovsky  was  soon  drawn  into 
this  movement,  and  in  1873  he  organized  in 
Odessa  a  "  circle  "  for  the  promotion  of 
popular  enlightenment,  which  was  affiliated 
with  the  famous  circle  of  Tchaykovsky  in  St. 
Petersburg.  These  "  circles,"  of  course,  did 
not  escape  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  were  regarded  as  seditious 
in  their  character,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  what  was  believed  to 
be  nothing  less  than  a  secret  revolutionary 
propaganda. 

In  1874  Volkhovsky  was  arrested  for  the 
third  time,  and  taken  to  Moscow,  where  he 
was  confined  temporarily  in  one  of  the  deten- 
tion cells  of  the  gendarmerie.  Fearing  that 
her  husband  would  not  survive  another  long 
term  of  fortress  imprisonment,  Mrs.  Volk- 
hovsky, with  the  aid  of  Vsovolod  Lopatin — 
brother  of  Herman  Lopatin — made  a  daring 
attempt  to  set  him  free  while  he  was  being 
taken  through  the  streets  from  the  gendar- 
merie to  the  Moscow  Central  Prison.  A 
handful  of  snuff  was  thrown  into  the  face  of 
the  gendarme  officer  who  had  him  in  charge, 
and  Volkhovsky,  availing  himself  promptly  of 
his  guard's  temporary  blindness,  attempted 
to  spring  into  a  droshky  that  his  wife  had  in 
waiting.  Just  as  he  reached  it  the  vehicle 
started  ahead  at  full  speed,  and  the  sudden  jerk 
caused  him  to  miss  his  footing.  His  wife  seized 
his  arm  and  tried  to  draw  him  into  the  sleigh  ; 
but  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  him.  As 
he  fell,  he  grasped  one  of  the  uprights  of  the 
runner  and  clung  desperately  to  that ;  but 
after  being  dragged  seventy-five  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  through  the  snow  he  lost  his  hold, 
and  two  or  three  street  policemen  sprang 
upon  him  before  he  could  recover  himself. 
Lopatin  attempted  to  rescue  him,  but  both 
were  eventually  overpowered.  Volkhovsky 
and  his  wife  never  saw  each  other  again. 
She  broke  down  completely  under  the  strain 
of  disappointment,  anxiety,  and  grief ;  was 
forced  to  leave  Russia  in  order  to  escape 
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arrest;  and  eventually  went  to  Italy,  where 
she  hoped  that  she  might  regain  her  health 
and  strength.  Life,  however,  had  been  too 
hard  for  her,  and  she  died  in  Sicily,  of  a 
broken  heart,  just  after  her  husband  had  been 
exiled  to  Siberia. 

Volkhovsky  and  Lopatin  were  taken  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  they  were  thrown  into 
the  fortress  of  Petropavlovsk  to  await  trial. 
Then  began  for  Volkhovsky  another  long 
term  of  solitary  confinement,  which  proved 
to  be  even  more  rigorous  and  severe  than 
the  preceding  term.  His  casemate  cell  was 
gloomy  and  damp,  and  as  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year  passed,  he  not  only  began 
to  suffer  from  rheumatism  and  anaemia,  but 
became  so  deaf  that  he  could  no  longer  com- 
municate with  his  fellow-prisoners  by  means 
of  the  knock-alphabet,  and  could  hear  no 
more  the  bells  of  the  fortress  cathedral 
chiming  at  the  quarter-hours,  "  Have  mercy, 
O  Lord  !"  and  at  midnight,  "  God  Save  the 
Czar!" 

The  calamity  that  Volkhovsky  feared 
most  was  impairment  of  his  mental  faculties 
— or  complete  loss  of  reason — from  lack  of 
occupation.  A  prisoner  in  such  circum- 
stances is  likely  to  "lose  his  grip,"  and  to 
sink  into  mind-destroying  melancholia,  as  the 
result  of  brooding  incessantly  over  his  own 
misfortunes.  Volkhovsky,  as  an  intelligent 
and  resolute  man,  determined  to  combat  this 
tendency  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He 
avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  reflection  and 
retrospection,  and  kept  his  mind  active  by 
forcing  it  into  exercise  upon  subjects  not 
connected  with  his  life.  He  went  over  all 
that  he  could  remember  of  Russian  history  ; 
arranged  the  facts  in  chronological  order ; 
and  then  put  them  into  the  best  possible 
rhythmical  form,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of 
national  epic.  In  this  way  he  composed  a 
poetical  history  of  Russia,  in  three  or  four 
hundred  stanzas,  and  committed  it  to  mem- 
ory. He  then  thought  out  and  memorized 
thousands  of  lines  of  doggerel  poetry  upon 
all  sorts  of  subjects  suggested  to  him  by  his 
experience  or  his  imagination.  When  I  met 
him  ten  years  later,  he  could  still  repeat  hun- 
dreds of  these  verses,  which  had  little  or  no 
value  as  poetry,  but  which  were  interesting 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  that  brought 
them  into  existence. 

Volkhovsky  ?s  third  term  of  imprisonment 
lasted  three  years.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
1877,  he  was  arraigned  before  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Governing  Senate  convened  to 


try  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  political 
offenders  (including  Volkhovsky;  upon  the 
charge  of  "  organizing  an  illegal  society  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about,  in  the  near 
or  remote  future,  the  overthrow  of  the  pres 
ent  form  of  government  and  a  change  in  the 
existing  methods  of  administration." 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  proceedings 
the  prisoner  asked  that  they  be  tried  to- 
gether and  not  in  segregated  groups  ;  that 
they  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  stenogra- 
pher ;  and  that  the  case  be  heard,  with  open 
doors,  in  a  room  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  fair  representation  of  the  public.  The 
court  ruled  that  these  requests  were  inad- 
missible. Most  of  the  accused  thereupon 
declined  to  plead,  or  to  make  any  defense ; 
and  some  of  them  protested  so  vehemently, 
and  with  so  much  intemperance  of  language, 
against  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  judge 
(Senator  Peters)  that  they  were  forcibly  re- 
moved from  the  court-room.  The  fiery 
orator  Muishkin,  before  he  was  seized  and 
choked  into  submission  by  the  guards,  shouted 
passionately  :  "  This  court  is  worse  than  a 
house  of  ill  fame.  There  women  prostitute 
themselves  from  necessity  ;  but  here  Sen- 
ators sell  their  honor,  prostitute  justice,  and 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  others,  for  the  sake  of 
rank  and  reward."  1 

When  Volkhovsky  was  called  upon  to 
plead,  he  rose  in  the  dense  throng  of  prison- 
ers, and,  addressing  the  presiding  judge  re- 
spectfully, said  :  "  Will  not  your  High  Excel- 
lency allow  me  to  come  and  stand  directly  in 
front  of  the  bench  ?  I  am  partially  deaf, 
and  I  cannot  hear,  at  this  distance,  the  ques- 
tions that  may  be  put  to  me. "  As  Volkhovsky 
was  almost  the  first  of  the  accused  to  address 
the  court  with  the  forms  of  courtesy,  the 
presiding  judge  treated  him  with  exceptional 
consideration  and  immediately  granted  his 
request.  When  asked  for  his  name  and 
plea,  V olkhovsky  said  : 

"  Your  High  Excellency  and  Senators  : 
My  name  is  Felix  Yadimovitch  Volkhovsky. 
I  am  only  thirty  years  of  age.  I  have  spent 
six  years  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  case- 
mate of  the  fortress.  My  hair  is  turning 
gray  ;  I  am  partially  deaf  ;  I  have  almost 
forgotten  how  to  talk  ;  and  my  wife  is  dying 
alone  in  Sicily." 

Here  Yolkhovsky's  feeble  voice  broke  a 
little,  and  he  seemed  to  totter  on  his  feet,  as 
if  he  were  about  to  fall.    The  presiding 

1  Muishkin's  speech  is  given  in  full  in  Bazilevsky's 
"  Political  Crime  in  Russia."  Vol.  Ill,  p.  296. 
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judge  ordered  that  a  chair  and  a  glass  of 
water  be  brought  to  him.  Volkhovsky  drank 
a  little  of  the  water,  but  declined  to  take  the 
seat.  After  a  moment  he  recovered  himself, 
and  in  a  stronger  voice  and  with  bolder  de- 
meanor said  :  "  Notwithstanding  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  perhaps  of  a  purely 
personal  nature,  I  should  play  a  cowardly 
part,  and  should  be  false  to  my  convictions 
and  unfaithful  to  the  people  whom  I  have 
tried  to  help,  if  I  did  not  join  my  comrades 
in  protesting  against  a  ruling  w  hich  denies  us 
a  public  trial,  segregates  us  in  groups,  pre- 
vents us  from  hearing  one  another's  state- 
ments, and  deprives  us  of  the  most  important 
of  our  legal  rights.  I  refuse  to  take  any 
part  in  such  a  trial,  and  I  decline  to  plead. 
I  will  not  give  expression  to  my  feeling  for 
this  court,  but  it  is  anything  you  like  except 
respect." 1 

At  this  point  Volkhovsky  was  stopped  by 
the  presiding  judge  and  was  ordered  to  take 
his  seat.  Not  wishing  to  be  subjected  to 
personal  violence,  he  obeyed. 

It  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  the  story  of 
Volkhovsky's  life  is  concerned,  to  give  an 
extended  account  of  the  famous  "  Trial  of 
the  193."  It  lasted  from  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1877,  to  the  4th  of  February,  1878,  and 
ended  in  the  acquittal  of  ninety  of  the  pris- 
oners and  the  condemnation  of  one  hundred 
and  three.  Of  the  latter,  four  were  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  for  life  ;  twenty- 
five  to  incarceration  in  fortresses,  with  or 
without  hard  labor  ;  and  seventy-four  to  con- 
finement in  prisons  of  the  ordinary  type,  or 
to  exile  in  Siberia  for  terms  ranging  from 
eighteen  months  to  life.  In  the  class  last 
named  was  Volkhovsky  ;  who,  about  the  time 
of  his  wife's  death  in  Sicily,  was  sentenced  to 
lifelong  banishment  in  the  West  Siberian 
province  of  Tobolsk.  The  place  of  residence 
assigned  to  him  was  Tiukalinsk,  a  small  pro- 
vincial town  of  four  or  five  hundred  log 
houses,  which  at  that  time  had  a  population 
of  perhaps  three  thousand.  There  he  lived, 
under  police  surveillance,  for  five  years  ;  sup- 
porting himself  by  house-painting,  sign-paint- 
ing, bookbinding,  and  other  handicrafts,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  learn.  In  Tiukalinsk 
his  aged  mother,  who  had  gone  with  him  into 
exile,  died  ;  and  thsre,  two  or  three  years 
later,  he  married  again.     His  second  wife, 

1  Volkhovsky's  speech  is  summarized  in  Bazilevsky's 
"  Political  Crime  in  Russia  "  (Paris,  1895),  Vol.  Ill,  "  The 
Trial  of  the  193,"  pp.  274-276.  The  more  personal  part, 
here  given,  is  from  the  recollection  of  one  of  his  com- 
rades. 


Alexandra  Sergeyevna  Volkhovskaya,  had 
also  been  exiled  for  political  reasons,  and  was 
living  in  Siberia  alone. 

In  1883  Volkhovsky  was  transferred  to  the 
city  of  Tomsk,  and  there  I  met  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  trip  that  I  made  to  Siberia  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  exile  system. 
He  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  warm  heart, 
and  high  aspirations.  He  knew  English 
well,  was  familiar  with  American  history  and 
literature,  and  had  translated  into  Russian 
many  of  the  poems  of  Longfellow.  He 
spoke  to  me  with  great  admiration,  I  remem- 
ber, of  Longfellow's  "  Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field,"  and  recited  it  to  me  aloud.  He  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  most  winning  and  lovable 
men  that  it  had  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  know  ;  but  one  could  not  look  at  him  with- 
out seeing  that  his  life  had  been  full  of  trag- 
edy and  suffering.  His  health  had  been 
shattered  by  long  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
of  Petropavlovsk  :  his  hair  was  prematurely 
gray  ;  and  when  his  face  was  in  repose  there 
seemed  to  be  an  expression  of  profound  mel- 
ancholy in  his  dark-brown  eyes.  I  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  and  very 
warmly  attached  to  him,  and  when,  after  two 
weeks  of  daily  association  with  him,  I  bade 
him  good-by,  he  threw  his  arms  around  me 
impulsively  and  said,  "  George  Ivanovitch, 
please  don't  forget  us  !  In  bidding  you 
good-by  I  feel  as  if  something  were  going 
out  of  my  life  that  would  never  again  come 
into  it."  At  that  time,  however,  I  thought 
that  the  worst  of  his  misfortunes  were  prob- 
ably over.  He  had  congenial,  if  not  very 
profitable,  employment  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  "  Siberian  Gazette  ;"  his  wife,  whom 
I  remember  as  a  pale,  delicate,  sad-faced 
woman  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age, 
seemed  devotedly  attached  to  him  ;  they  had 
three  pretty  children ;  and  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  the}7  might  not  reasonably  hope 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  com- 
parative peace  and  happiness. 

But  Fate  never  spared  Volkhovsky  long. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  after  my  return  to 
the  United  States  he  wrote  me  a  profoundly 
sad  and  touching  letter  in  which  he  informed 
me  of  the  death  of  his  wife  by  suicide.  He 
himself  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  suppression  of  the  liberal  Tomsk 
newspaper,  the  "  Siberian  Gazette,"  and  his 
wife  had  tried  to  help  him  support  their  fam- 
ily of  young  children  by  giving  private  lessons 
and  taking  in  sewing.    Anxiety  and  over- 
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work  had  finally  broken  down  her  health  ; 
she  had  become  an  invalid,  and,  in  a  morbid 
state  of  mind  brought  on  by  unhappiness  and 
disease,  she  reasoned  herself  into  the  belief 
that  she  was  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a 
help  to  her  husband  and  her  children,  and 
that  they  would  ultimately  be  better  off  if  she 
were  dead.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1877, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  unhappy  life  by  shoot- 
ing herself  through  the  head  with  a  pistol. 
Her  husband  was  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
and  her  death,  under  such  circumstances  and 
in  such  a  way,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him. 
In  his  letter  to  me  he  referred  to  a  copy  of 
James  Russell  Lowell's  poems  that  I  had 
caused  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  said  that  in 
reading  "  After  the  Burial  "  he  vividly  real- 
ized, for  the  first  time,  that  the  lines,  although 
written  by  a  bereaved  American,  expressed 
the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  be- 
reaved Russian. 

By  means  of  secret  prearranged  addresses 
in  Russia  and  in  the  United  States,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  desultory  and  precari- 
ous correspondence  with  Volkhovsky  until 
1889.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  I  received 
from  him  two  short  letters  filled  with  tidings 
of  misfortune,  and  then — nothing  more.  The 
two  letters  were,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Tomsk,  February  14, 1889. 

I  write  you  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  how  weary 
I  am  of  waiting  for  a  letter  from  you  !  You 
have  probably  heard  before  this  time  of  the 
final  suppression  of  the  "  Siberian  Gazette."  It 
is  hard  and  it  is  shameful !  You  need  not  hesi- 
tate any  longer  to  write  whatever  you  like  about 
it  for  publication.  You  will  not  injure  the  paper 
because  there  is  no  hope  of  its  resurrection. 

My  youngest  daughter  is  still  sick  and  has 
grown  so  thin  that  it  is  painful  to  look  at  her. 
She  sleeps  badly,  and  often  I  have  to  be  up  all 
night  taking  care  of  her.  This,  together  with 
constant  fear  for  her  life,  disorders  my  nerves 
terribly,  and  undermines  what  health  I  have  left. 
I  am  greatly  disheartened,  too,  by  loneliness, 
notwithstanding  my  children  and  my  friends. 
The  affectionate  tenderness  of  a  beloved  wife 
is  a  thing  that  some  natures  find  it  difficult  to  do 
without,  no  matter  what  else  they  may  have. 
It  is  very  hard,  sometimes,  my  dear  fellow,  to 
live  in  this  world  ! 

Since  it  became  apparent  that  I  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  support  myself  by  newspaper 
work  (on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the 
14  Siberian  Gazette  " )  I  have  been  looking  for 
other  occupation  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  pres- 
ent governor  is  expelling  political  exiles  from 
all  public  positions,  and  even  debarring  them, 
to  some  extent,  from  private  employment,  by 
showing  such  hostility  to  them  that  private  indi- 
viduals dare  not  give* them  work  for  fear  of 
getting  into  trouble.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
all  end.    I  have  sent  four  manuscripts  to  St. 


Petersburg,  but  none  of  them  has  been  pub- 
lished. With  most  cordial  remembrances  to 
your  wife,  I  am,         Yours,  Fat  ax. 

Irkutsk,  Eastern  Siberia,  May  7,  1889. 

How  long  it  is  since  I  last  received  a  letter 
from  you,  and  how  much  I  have  needed  your 
letters!  They  bring  to  me  all  the  mental  re- 
freshment and  all  the  gladness  that  life  lias  for 
me,  and  at  times  I  am  soreiy  in  need  of  them. 
Fate  has  dealt  me  another  blow.  My  youngest 
daughter,  Katie,  died  a  month  or  two  since  of 
pneumonia.  She  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis 
winter  before  last  which  developed  into  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  but  in  the  spring  of 
1888  I  took  her  into  the  country,  where  she 
grew  better  and  began  to  run  about  and  play. 
Unfortunately,  however,  she  was  exposed  there 
to  whooping-cough,  took  the  infection,  and  it 
ended  in  acute  pneumonia  and  death.  She  was 
about  three  years  old,  and  such  a  dear,  lovable 
child  !  But  whose  child  is  not  dear  and  lova- 
ble? At  any  rate —  No,  I  can't  write  any 
more  about  it.  This  is  the  second  time  within 
a  few  days  that  I  have  tried  to  write  you  of 
her — but  I  cannot — it  hurts  too  much  !  As  long 
as  I  am  busy,  and  can  talk  or  write  of  other 
things,  it  seems  as  if  the  wound  were  healed  : 
but  let  my  thoughts  once  go  to  her,  and  I  feel 
such  grief  and  pain  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  myself. 

I  must  explain  to  you  how  I  happen  to  be  in 
Irkutsk.  It  is  a  very  simple  story.  Thanks  to 
the  recommendation  of  some  of  my  Irkutsk 
friends,  I  was  offered  here  a  place  that  was  suited 
to  my  tastes  and  abilities,  and  I  hastened  to 
migrate.1  My  warmest  regards  to  your  wife. 
Write  me.  Affectionately, 

Felix. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  above  letters  1 
wrote  Volkhovsky  twice  ;  but  I  heard  from 
him  no  more,  and  did  not  know,  until  long 
afterward,  what  happened  to  him.  When  his 
last  letter  was  written  he  was  living  with  his 
s  little  daughter  Vera  in  Irkutsk,  and  was  try- 
ing, by  means  of  hard  work,  to  lighten  the 
sense  of  loneliness  and  bereavement  that  he  had 
felt  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  daughter 
Katie,  and  his  baby  boy.  Hardly  had  life 
begun  to  seem  more  bearable  when  there 
came  upon  him  a  new  misfortune  in  the 
shape  of  an  order  from  the  Governor-General 
directing  the  private  bank  where  he  was 
employed  to  dismiss  him.  He  had  committed 
no  new  offense,  and  there  was  no  reason,  so 
far  as  he  was  aware,  for  this  arbitrary'  and 
imperative    order ;    but  Governor-General 

I\Vhen  political  offenders  sentenced  merely  to  banish- 
ment have  been  ten  years  in  exile,  and  have  behaved  dur- 
ing that  time  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  authorities 
it  is  customary  to  give  them  more  freedom  of  movement. 
They  are  still  kept  under  police  surveillance,  but  are 
allowed  to  go  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  certain  prov- 
inces. After  sixteen  years  of  imprisonment  and  exile, 
Volkhovsky  received  a  ticket  of  leave  which  is  colloqui- 
ally known  in  the  exile  world  as  "a  wolfs  passport."* — 
G.  K. 
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Ignatief  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
employment  of  a  political  exile  in  a  bank  was 
"  prejudicial  to  public  order,"  and  Volkhovsky 
had  to  resign.  The  bank  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  two  hundred  dollars,  as  an  evidence 
of  its  sympathy  and  regard,  and,  leaving  his 
little  daughter  Vera  with  friends  in  Irkutsk, 
he  proceeded  to  Troitskosavsk,  a  small  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Mongolia,  where  one  of 
his  fellow-prisoners  in  the  trial  of  the  193 
had  for  some  time  been  living.  The  police 
there,  however,  had  been  apprised  of  his  dis- 
missal from  the  Irkutsk  bank  by  order  of  the 
Governor-General,  and,  assuming  of  course 
that  he  must  be  a  dangerous  or  troublesome 
man,  they  made  life  so  uncomfortable  for  him 
that  he  finally  resolved  to  abandon,  tempo- 
rarily, his  daughter  Vera,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Irkutsk,  and  make  his  escape,  if  possible, 
to  the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  had  the  money  given  to  him  by 
the  bank,  and  a  little  more  derived  from  the 
sale  of  a  small  volume  of  poems  that  he  had 
published  before  leaving  Tomsk  and  if  his 
small  capital  should  be  exhausted  before  he 
reached  his  destination  he  determined  to 
work  as  a  stevedore,  or  a  common  labou  r  of 
some  sort,  until  he  should  earn  enough  to  go 
on.  His  objective  point  was  the  city  of 
Washington,  where  he  expected  to  find  me. 
The  nearest  seaport  on  the  Pacific  where  he 
could  hope  to  get  on  board  a  foreign  steamer 
was  Vladivostok,  about  twenty-six  hundred 
miles  away.  The  distance  to  be  traversed, 
under  the  eyes  of  a  suspicious  and  hostile 
police,  was  immense;  but  Volkhovsky  was 
cautious,  prudent,  and  experienced,  and, 
assuming  the  dress  ordinarily  worn  by  retired 
army  officers,  he  set  out,  with  "free  horses," 
for  the  head-waters  of  the  Amur  River, 
where  he  expected  to  get  a  steamer. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  his  difficult 
and  perilous  journey  from  Troitskosavsk  to 
Stretinsk,  from  Stretinsk  by  steamer  down 
the  Amur  to  Khabarofka,  and  from  Khaba- 
rofka  up  the  Usuri  and  across  Lake  Khanka 
to  Vladivostok.  It  was  a  journey  full  of 
adventures  and  narrow  escapes,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  coolness,  courage,  and  good  for- 
tune of  the  fugitive  carried  him  through  in 
safety.  For  the  first  time  in  this  story  of 
Volkhovsky's  life  I  have  used  the  words 
'•good  fortune."  It  came  to  him  at  last. 
The  French  have  a  proverb  which  declares, 
"  Qui  lie  se  lasse  pas    lasse    F adversitie" 

'"Siberian  Echoes,'-  by  Ivan  Brut  (a  pen-name). 
Mikhaelof  &  Makushin,  Tomsk. 


(He  who  does  not  tire  tires  adversity).  In 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  imprisonment 
and  exile  Volkhovsky  had  never  lost  his  grip 
or  acknowledged  himself  beaten,  and  Fate  at 
last  relented.  From  the  moment  when  he 
resolved  to  escape,  everything  that  happened 
to  him  proved  to  be  advantageous. 

There  were  four  foreign  steamers  in  the 
port  of  Vladivostok  when  he  arrived  there, 
and  one  of  them,  a  coal  steamer,  was  flying 
the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  Volkhovsky  went 
on  board,  ascertained  that  the  steamer  was 
bound  for  Japan,  and  asked  the  captain  if  he 
would  take  a  passenger  who  had  neither  pass- 
port nor  official  permission  to  leave  the  Em- 
pire. The  captain  hesitated  at  first,  but 
when  Volkhovsky  related  his  story,  said  that 
he  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  his  pas- 
sage, and  exhibited  my  photograph  and  let- 
ters as  proofs  of  his  trustworthiness,  the  cap- 
tain consented  to  take  him.  A  hiding-place 
was  soon  found  for  him,  and  when  the  Rus- 
sian officials  came  on  board  to  clear  the  ves- 
sel he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  few  hours 
later  the  steamer  was  at  sea,  and  the  escaping 
political  exile,  as  he  stood  on  the  upper  deck 
and  watched,  the  slow  fading  of  the  Siberian 
coast  in  the  west,  drew  a  long,  deep  breath 
of  relief,  and  turned  his  face  with  reviving 
hope  toward  the  land  where  a  personal  opin- 
ion concerning  human  affairs  is  not  regarded 
as  "  prejudicial  to  public  order,"  and  where 
a  man  who  tries  to  make  the  world  better 
and  happier  is  not  punished  with  six  years 
of  solitary  confinement,  eleven  years  of 
exile,  and  the  loss  of  more  than  half  his 
family. 

The  destination  of  the  coal  steamer  was 
Nagasaki ;  and  when  Volkhovsky  arrived 
there  he  happened,  by  the  sheerest  accident, 
to  get  into  a  hotel  kept  by  a  Russian.  The 
proprietor,  from  the  very  first,  seemed  to 
regard  him  with  suspicion,  and  asked  so 
many  searching  personal  questions  that 
Volkhovsky  became  alarmed.  Japan  at  that 
time  surrendered  escaping  exiles  from 
Siberia,  and  there  was  a  Russian  man-of-war 
in  the  harbor.  In  this  emergency,  expecting 
every  hour  to  be  arrested  by  the  Japanese 
police,  the  fugitive  went  for  advice  and  aid 
to  the  American  consulate.  The  consul 
listened  to  his  story,  read  two  or  three  of  my 
letters,  looked  him  over  critically,  and  then 
said  :  "It  is  not  the  duty  of  an  American 
consul  to  assist  political  exiles  in  escaping 
from  Siberia  :  but  your  case  appeals  to  me, 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you.    If  you 
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are  arrested,  say  that  you  are  an  American 
citizen  and  send  for  me." 

"  But,"  objected  Volkhovsky,  "  how  can  I 
say  that  I  am  an  American  citizen  when  I 
speak  English  so  badly  ?  They'll  see  at 
once  that  I'm  a  foreigner." 

"  That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  re- 
plied the  consul.  "  We've  got  lots  of  citi- 
zens in  the  States  who  speak  English  worse 
than  you  do.  Whatever  happens,  send  for 
me.  I'll  explain  your  English.  Meanwhile  I'll 
go  back  to  your  hotel  with  you,  and  to-mor- 
row morning  I'll  call  for  you  to  take  a  walk. 
You're  an  intimate  friend  of  mine — see  ?" 

By  making  opportunities  to  show  himself 
publicly  in  the  company  of  the  fugitive,  the 
consul  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  hotel 
proprietor  and  the  Russian  naval  officers, 
and  two  or  three  days  later  Volkhovsky  left 
Nagasaki  for  Yokohama. 

After  having  paid  his  steamer  fare  from 
Vladivostok  to  Nagasaki,  and  from  Naga- 
saki to  Yokohama,  Volkhovsky  found  himself 
in  the  latter  place  with  hardly  money  enough 
to  get  across  the  Pacific,  and  not  half  enough 
to  reach  Washington.  He  made  inquiries 
concerning  vessels  about  to  sail  for  the  west- 
ern coast  of  America,  and  found  that  the 
English  steamer  Batavia  was  on  the  point  of 
clearing  for  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
Going  at  once  on  board,  he  asked  the  pur- 
ser what  the  fare  to  Vancouver  would  be  in 
the  steerage.  The  officer  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment,  saw  that,  although  a  foreigner,  he 
was  unmistakably  a  gentleman,  and  then  re- 
plied bluntly  but  not  unkindly,  "  My  dear  sir, 
you  can't  go  in  the  steerage — it's  jammed 
full  of  Chinese  emigrants.  Nobody  ever 
goes  in  the  steerage  except  Chinks.  It's  no 
place  for  you." 

"  I  must  get  to  Vancouver,"  said  Volk- 
hovsky, "  and  I  have  very  little  money.  The 
steerage  will  do.  I've  been  in  much  worse 
places." 

"All  right!"  replied  the  purser.  "I'll 
sell  you  a  steerage  ticket,  but  you  can't  live 
three  wreeks  with  Chinese  emigrants — that's 
out  of  the  question.  When  we  get  to  sea 
I  11  find  a  place  for  you  somewhere." 

Until  the  Batavia  had  actually  sailed  and 
was  out  of  the  harbor,  Volkhovsky  did  not 
dare  to  let  the  passengers  or  even  the  offi- 
cers of  the  steamer  know  who  he  really  was 
and  whence  he  had  come.  He  believed  that 
he  had  narrowly  escaped  detection  and  cap- 
ture in  Nagasaki,  and  he  did  not  intend  to 
run  any  more  risks  that  could  be  avoided. 


At  last,  however,  when  the  Batavia  was  far 
at  sea  and  the  coast  of  Japan  had  sunk 
beneath  the  rim  of  the  western  horizon,  he 
told  his  story  to  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and 
admitted  to  the  passengers  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  that  he  was  an  escaped 
political  exile  from  Siberia.  The  interest 
and  sympathy  excited  by  his  narrative  deep- 
ened as  the  officers  and  passengers  became 
better  acquainted  with  him,  and  long  before 
the  Batavia  reached  Vancouver  he  had  so 
completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  whole  ship's 
company  that  they  took  up  a  collection  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  him  with  transpor- 
tation from  Vancouver  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. To  this  collection  every  soul  on 
board  contributed,  from  the  captain  down  to 
the  steward,  the  cook,  and  even  the  boy  who 
cleaned  the  ship's  lamps.  When  he  left  the 
steamer  he  had  money  enough  for  a  first- 
class  railway  ticket  to  Washington,  and  sixty 
Mexican  silver  dollars  for  incidental  expenses. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Volkhovsky's  escape 
came  to  me  in  a  letter  addressed  in  his 
familiar  handwriting  and  postmarked  "  Van- 
couver." Wondering  how  an  exile  in  eastern 
Siberia  could  possibly  have  mailed  a  letter — 
or  had  it  mailed — in  British  Columbia,  I  tore 
open  the  envelope  and  read  the  first  three 
lines.    They  were  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  George  Ivanovitch :  At  last  I 
am  free !  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  not 
from  that  land  of  exile,  Siberia,  but  from  free 
America." 

If  I  had  suddenly  received  a  letter  post- 
marked "  Zanzibar  "  from  a  friend  whom  I 
had  thought  of  as  probably  dead  and  buried 
in  Alaska,  I  could  hardly  have  been  more 
astonished.  Volkhovsky  free,  and  in  British 
Columbia,  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  New 
York  !  It  seemed  utterly  incredible.  At  the 
time  when  this  letter  reached  me  I  was  lec- 
turing six  nights  a  week  in  New  York  and 
New  England  ;  but  I  telegraphed  and  wrote 
Volkhovsky  that  I  would  meet  him  at  the 
Delevan  House,  in  Albany,  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  December  8.  I  spoke  Saturday 
evening  in  Utica,  took  the  night  express  for 
Albany,  and  reached  the  Delevan  House 
about  two  o'clock.  Volkhovsky  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  as  it  was  uncertain  when  he 
would  come,  I  went  to  bed.  Early  in  the 
morning  a  bell-boy  knocked  loudly  at  my 
door  and  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper  upon 
which,  in  Volkhovsky's  handwriting,  were  the 
words,  M  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  here." 

If  any  of  the  guests  of  the  Delevan  House 
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happened  to  be  passing  through  that  corri- 
dor, on  their  way  to  breakfast,  they  must 
have  been  surprised  to  see,  at  the  door  of 
No.  90,  a  man  in  a  nightshirt  locked  in  the 
embrace  of  a  traveler  who  had  not  had  time 
to  remove  his  Pacific-coast  sombrero  and 
heavy  winter  overcoat. 

Volkhovsky  was  in  better  health  than  I  had 
expected  to  see  him,  but  his  face  was  worn 
and  haggard,  and  at  times  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar anxious,  hunted  expression  in  his  eyes, 
which  showed  that  he  had  recently  been 
under  great  mental  and  emotional  strain. 
Almost  the  first  thing  he  said  to  me  was  : 
"  George  Ivanovitch,  I  am  forty-two  years  of 
age.  I  have  lost  all  my  family  except  my 
little  daughter  Vera,  whom  I  have  left  in 
eastern  Siberia.  1  am  afraid  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, when  it  learns  of  my  escape,  will 
do  something  with  her— ^perhaps  put  her  in 
an  asylum,  where  I  can  never  see  her  again. 
If  I  can  only  recover  her,  I  may  have  strength, 
even  at  my  age  and  in  my  broken  health,  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  and  strange  coun- 
try ;  but  if  I  lose  her,  I  may  as  well  lie  down 
and  die." 

"  We'll  get  your  daughter."  1  said.  "  if  1 
have  to  go  to  Siberia  myself,  on  a  forged 
passport,  and  kidnap  her." 

Volkhovsky  knew  a  lady  in  Si.  Petersburg 
who  could  be  trusted  to  manage  the  little 
girl's  escape,  but  she  was  a  political  suspe<  t, 
and  it  might  not  be  safe  to  send  the  neces- 
sary money  to  her  directly.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  one  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions in  the  Russian  capital,  explained  to  him 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  asked  him  : 
"  Will  you  cash  a  bank  draft  for  eight  hundred 
rubles,  if  I  send  you  one,  and  give  the  money, 
in  Russian  notes,  to  a  lady  who  will  call  at 
the  legation  and  present  my  card  ?  You  are 
not  to  know  who  she  is,  and  you  are  not  to 
ask  her  any  questions.  If  she  presents  my 
card,  she  is  to  have  the  cash."  This  letter 
I  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  country 
that  my  friend's  legation  represented,  with  a 
request  that  it  be  forwarded.  In  due  course 
of  time  I  received  a  reply  in  which  the  at- 
tache' said  that  while  it  was  not  a  part  of  his 
official  duty  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  exiles — 
young  or  old — from  Siberia,  he  could  not  see 
that  even  the  Russian  Government  would  be 
injured  by  the  return  of  a  nine-year-old  girl  to 
her  father,  and  that  he  would  therefore  re- 
ceive and  deliver  the  money  as  requested. 
"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Kennan,"  he  added, 
"  did  you  suppose  that  by  sending  your  letter 


to  our  Foreign  Office  you  could  prevent  in- 
spection of  it  by  the  Russian  cabinet  noiri 
Our  official  letters  are  often  opened,  although, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  particular  one  has 

escaped." 

The  money  reached  its  destination  safely 
and  was  forwarded  to  Irkutsk.  There  Vol- 
khovsky \s  friends  cut  the  little  girl's  hair 
short,  clothed  her  in  the  dress  of  a  boy,  and 
sent  her,  in  care  of  a  trustworthy  attendant, 
to  St.  Petersburg.  There  was  no  trans- 
continental Siberian  railway  at  that  time,  and 
Vera  and  her  companion  made  the  journey 
of  nearly  four  thousand  miles  with  relays  of 
post-horses.  In  St.  Petersburg  Volkhovsky's 
friends  and  the  sympathetic  attache'  com- 
mitted her  to  the  care  of  a  German  gentle- 
man, who  happened  to  be  traveling  in  Russia 
with  his  family,  and  he  and  his  wife  under- 
took to  get  her  across  the  frontier  and  take 
her  to  London.  .In  the  early  part  of  1890 
Volkhovsky  went  to  England  to  meet  her, 
and  in  June  I  received  a  cable  from  him  say- 
ing, "  Hurrah  !  my  child  has  arrived." 

In  a  letter  written  about  a  year  later  to  a 
friend  in  the  United  States,  Hesba  Stretton, 
the  well-known  English  novelist,  referred  to 
Volkhovsky  and  his  daughter  as  follows : 

Volkhovsky,  who  escaped  from  Siberia  rather 
more  than  a  year  ago,  has  been  lecturing  in 
England  all  winter.  He  has  a  charming  little 
daughter,  ten  years  old,  who  was  born  in  exile. 
She  has-  been  staying  for  a  fortnight  with  my. 
married  sister  and  her  two  daughters,  and  they 
are  quite  delighted  with  her — she  is  so  original 
and  affectionate,  and  she  has  had  so  much 
tragedy  in  her  short  life,  which  she  speaks  of 
now  and  then  as  if  horrors  were  a  natural  part 
of  existence  to  her.  She  was  brought  through 
Russia  and  Siberia  disguised  as  a  boy.  We 
hope  to  wean  her  thoughts  from  these  terrible 
subjects  and  give  her  something  of  the  ordinary 
joys  of  childhood.  But  her  destiny  must  be  a 
sad  one,  for  she  will  surely  (and  quite  rightly) 
throw  in  her  lot  with  the  revolutionists  of 
Russia,  and,  unless  the  revolution  comes  soon, 
our  little  Vera  will  spend  much  of  her  life  in 
prison  and  in  exile.  She  was  showing  Annie 
how  the  orthodox  Russians  hold  their  thumbs 
and  two  fingers  pressed  together  to  represent 
the  Trinity  during  their  worship,  and  then  she 
said,  "But  God  doesn't  mind  how  we  hold  our 
fingers,  does  He  ?"  She  was  moaning  in  her 
sleep  one  night,  and  when  Daisy  woke  her  she 
said:  "  I  dreamed  there  were  spies  in  the  room, 
and  I  pretended  to  be  asleep  until  they  went  to 
sleep,  and  then  I  got  up  and  crept  to  the  cot 
where  my  baby  brother  was.  I  said,  '  Hush  ! 
Don't  make  a  noise,  for  there  are  spies  in  the 
room,'  and  I  took  him  up  and  went  to  the  door, 
watching  the  spies  all  the  time ;  and  I  opened 
the  door  and  there  were  some  men  hung  up,  and 
my  father's  head  lay  on  the  ground,  and  his 
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body  was  a  little  way  off,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth."  Think  of  that  for  the  dream  of  a  child 
of  ten  years  ! 

Volkhovsky  soon  established  himself  in 
England,  and  there,  encouraged  by  the  recov- 
ery of  his  daughter  and  sustained  by  the 
influences  of  a  favorable  and  friendly  environ- 
ment, he  regained,  in  great  measure,  his 
health  and  strength.  He  became  the  editor 
of  "Free  Russia,"  the  paper  established  in 
London  by  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  ; 
wrote  articles  for  the  "  Contemporary," 
"  National,"  and  other  English  reviews  ;  lec- 
tured on  Russian  subjects  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  lived,  generally,  a  happy 
and  useful  life.  His  daughter  Vera  grew  up 
to  young  womanhood  in  England,  was  edu- 
cated in  Girton  College,  and  when  I  saw  her 
last,  about  three  years  ago,  she  was  teaching 
in  Dumferline,  Scotland. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
Russia  in  1905,  Volkhovsky,  then  fifty-eight 


years  of  age,  returned  to  the  country  where 
he  had  experienced  so  much  sorrow  and 
suffering,  and  again  took  up  the  fight  for 
freedom  by  establishing  and  editing  a  liberal 
newspaper  in  Finland.  The  revolutionary 
movement,  however,  failed,  and  he  was 
forced,  much  against  his  will,  to  return  to 
London.  "  I  should  have  stayed  with  my 
comrades,"  he  afterward  said  to  me,  "and 
should  have  fought  it  through  to  the  end,  if 
I  had  been  well  enough  ;  but  I  can  no  longer 
endure  a  term  of  fortress  imprisonment,  and 
my  death  in  a  casemate  would  not  have 
helped  my  country." 

Volkhovsky  has  not  lived — and  probably 
will  not  live — to  see  Russia  free  ;  but  his  life 
has  not  been  a  failure.  A  greater  poet  than 
he,  but  not,  perhaps,  a  braver  man,  said, 
before  he  perished  at  Missolonghi  in  the 
struggle  for  Greek  independence  : 

"  They  never  fail  who  fight  in  a  great 
cause." 


SOCIALISM  ON  TRIAL 

BY  LOUIS  HEATON  PINK 


FROM  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  ges- 
ticulating street  orators  urge  Schenec- 
tady as  proof  of  successful  Socialism. 
What  has  really  been  done  in  that  little 
industrial  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  ? 
How  does  Socialist  administration  differ  from 
any  other  ? 

When  I  came  upon  Walter  Kruesi,  Com- 
missioner of  Charities,  he  was  sweeping  out 
the  municipal  store  in  the  basement  of  City 
Hall  Annex.  "  We  are  a  little  short-handed 
to-day.'"  he  remarked,  and  went  on  with  the 
job.  The  floor  swept,  we  started  upstairs. 
On  the  way  we  met  an  Italian  woman  with  a 
mesh  bag.  "  I  came  for  some  groceries," 
she  said.  "  You  are  half  an  hour  late,  and 
the  store  is  locked,"  said  the  Commissioner; 
'•however,  come  on."  He  turned  back, 
opened  the  store,  and  filled  the  mesh  bag, 
w  hich  seemed  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. He  was  not  cross  or  hurried,  but  sug- 
gested olive  oil  and  macaroni  when  his 
customer  had  exhausted  her  wants. 

Many  of  the  callers  in  the  Mayor's  office 
were  workmen  in  overalls.  As  I  was  talking 
with   Mayor  George  R.  Lunn,  the  janitor, 


brush  in  hand,  came  in  to  discuss  the  policy 
of  the  administration. 

The  workman  feels  that  the  government  is 
his  as  much  as  the  shop-owner's,  and  that  he 
is  an  important  part  of  the  body  politic.  City 
officials  look  upon  their  work  as  a  mission. 
Democracy  is  real,  not  simulated. 

Otherwise  this  Socialist  administration  and 
a  Democratic  or  Republican  administration 
are  the  same.  Social  revolution  and  com- 
mon ownership  of  the  tools  of  production  are 
no  nearer  in  Schenectady  than  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  Key  West. 

THE   BIG  THINGS 

The  Socialist  administration  began  January 
1,  1912.  I  asked  the  Mayor  what  he  con- 
sidered the  big  things  done.    He  answered  : 

(1)  Solving  the  water  problem. 

(2)  Increasing  the  pay  of  laborers. 

(3)  Establishing  a  garbage- disposal  plant, 
and  beginning  the  free  collection  of  garbage 
and  ashes. 

Schenectady  owns  its  water  system,  but  in 
1903  made  a  contract  with  the  Schenectady 
Railway  Company — now    the  Schenectady 
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Illuminating  Company — to  pump  for  the  city 
system.  For  several  years  the  company  and 
the  city  have  been  at  odds,  each  claiming 
bicach  of  contract.  The  city  has  failed  to 
provide  adequate  storage,  and  the  company 
has  not  established  proper  pumping  facilities 
and  maintained  adequate  pressure.  The  city 
was  growing  fast,  and  the  situation  became 
dangerous.  On  Juiy  28,  1913,  the  Common 
Council  ratified  an  agreement  with  the  com- 
pany, which  promised  to  erect  new  pumps  and 
release  the  city  from  all  claims  for  damages, 
the  city  binding  itself  to  build  a  twelve-million- 
gallon  storage  reservoir. 

When  the  Socialists  found  themselves  at 
the  helm,  laborers  were  paid  $1.75  a  day. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administra- 
tion was  to  raise  the  pay  to  $2.  Last  spring 
another  increase  was  made  to  $2.25.  The 
city  compels  contractors  on  municipal  work 
to  pay  the  same  wage,  so  that  the  average 
rate  in  all  employments  has  been  affected. 
Mayor  Lunn  says  that  labor  is  better  paid  in 
Schenectady  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
State. 

Schenectady  has  never  before  made  pro- 
vision for  disposal  of  garbage.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  long  ago  ordered  the  city  to 
build  a  disposal  plant,  but  only  now  is  the 
work  under  way.  A  portion  of  an  island  in 
the  Mohawk  River  has  been  purchased  for 
the  site  and  a  contract  for  the  plant  has  been 
let.  Within  another  month  the  city  will  have 
taken  over  the  collection  of  garbage  and 
ashes.  The  superintendent,  a  practical  wagon- 
builder,  is  constructing  ash  and  garbage  wag- 
ons by  direct  employment  at  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  city. 

These  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mayor,  the 
three  "  big  things."  There  is  nothing  Social- 
istic about  them.  Any  moderately  progressive 
city  would  have  done  likewise.  The  remark- 
able thing  is  that  these  needs  were  not 
attended  to  years  ago  and  that  it  was  left  to 
a  chance  Socialist  administration  to  gain  the 
credit  for  doing  the  obvious. 

Schenectady  has  had  a  magic  growth.  In 
1890  the  population  was  19.900  ;  in  1900, 
31,600;  in  1910,  72,800  :  to-day  it  is  close  to 
90,000.  When  the  Socialists  were  put  in 
power,  the  city  was  like  an  overgrown  youth, 
man-size  in  knee  pants.  Streets,  parks, 
schools,  public  conveniences — none  of  these 
had  been  cut  to  fit. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  public  school 
pupils  are  on  half  time.  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  schools  are  overcrowded.    In  eight 


years  the  number  of  high  school  pupils  has 
doubled,  and  there  are  not  accommodations 
for  them.  Through  a  bond  issue  the  Social- 
ists have  authorized  the  erection  of  schools 
to  accommodate  all  pupils  on  full  time. 

Of  parks  and  playgrounds  there  were  one 
each  on  January  1,  1912.  The  sole  park  is 
the  patch  of  green  at  the  head  of  State 
Street.  There  are  now  ten  playgrounds, 
adjacent  to  school  buildings,  all  equipped 
and  under  competent  supervision. 

A  City  Plan  and  Park  Commission  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  consisting  of 
one  Socialist,  Professor  Charles  P.  Stein- 
metz,  of  Union  College,  who  is  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  three  citi- 
zens who  represent  the  political  parties  as 
well  as  the  large  industries  of  the  city,  and  a 
woman  physician.  This  board  has  prepared 
a  plan  for  an  ideal  Schenectady  of  the  future, 
and  has  recommended  the  purchase  of  three 
large  parks  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
$300,000  bond  issue  recently  made  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  these  takes  in  the  land 
along  the  river  front,  which  is  capable  of 
being  made  into  one  of  the  finest  public 
pleasure  resorts  in  the  country. 

A  central  purchasing  bureau  has  been 
established,  which  buys  supplies  in  quantities 
for  all  departments,  and  has  effected  a  saving 
estimated  at  thirty  per  cent. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  market 
site  purchased  by  the  former  administration. 
Buildings  are  to  be  erected  with  stores  and 
stalls.  The  market  should  bring  farmer  and 
consumer  face  to  face,  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  food.  Heretofore  the  market  has  been 
largely  for  the  supply  of  stores  and  hotels. 

Schenectady  has  this  year  joined  Worces- 
ter, Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  and  other  pro- 
gressive cities  in  using  schools  and  public 
buildings  for  polling-places.  Fifteen  public 
buildings  (including  the  City  Hall,  fire-house, 
court-house,  municipal  lodging-house,  and 
eleven  school  basements),  one  church,  eleven 
booths,  and  three  business  buildings  will  be 
used. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS 

Charles  A.  Mullen  is  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works.  He  is  not  much  over  thirty, 
a  quiet,  determined  Irish- American,  imported 
from  Milwaukee.  He  was  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  there  during  the 
Socialist  regime.  Dr.  Lunn  got  him  through 
the  National  headquarters  of  the  Socialist 
party. 

The  most  spectacular  feat  accomplished 
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by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  asphalt  pavement. 
Patching  has  come  down  from  $ZA6  under 
the  former  administration  to  $1.16,  and  the 
same  company  is  doing  the  work.  The  cost 
of  laying  new  asphalt  has  been  reduced  from 
$2.20  a  yard  to  $1.05. 

The  soil  under  the  city  is  heavy  sand  ; 
many  streets  have  been  asphalted  in  out- 
lying parts,  thus,  as  Commissioner  Mullen 
puts  it,  "  bringing  the  householders  from  the 
country  to  the  city." 

Sewers,  pavements,  sidewalks,  water  mains, 
have  been  rushed,  and,  if  the  statement  of 
the  officials  is  accurate,  more  public  work 
has  been  done  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  Socialist 
leadership  than  in  the  ten  years  preceding.  An 
engineer  has  been  put  in  charge  of  city  work, 
and  the  contractors  are  held  up  to  specifica- 
tions— which  had  not  heretofore  been  strictly 
enforced. 

John  E.  Cole,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety,  is  a  Schenectady  man.  Through 
rigid  economy  he  has  saved  enough  from  his 
appropriation  to  equip  the  Fire  Department 
with  rive  motor-driven  apparatus.  This  has 
added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force, 
and  insurance  rates  have  been  reduced.  The 
Police  Department  now  has  a  motor  patrol 
wagon. 

The  Health  Service  has  had  the  attention 
of  the  entire  administration.  The  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  which  Helen  Keller  was  to 
head,  is  modeled  after  a  department  of  the 
same  name  in  Kansas  City  ;  it  has  made 
many  suggestions  for  more  effective  work. 
The  number  of  health  physicians  has  been 
increased  from  one  to  four.  These  doctors 
give  free  medical  attention  to  any  poor 
family.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Socialist  to  make 
medical  attention  free  for  all  wage-earners  a 
matter  of  right  rather  than  charity.  A  milk 
station  and  a  dental  clinic  have  been  estab- 
lished. A  maternity  and  infancy  nurse  has 
been  added  to  the  health  staff,  and  the  force 
of  school  nurses  increased.  A  free  city  dis- 
pensary has  been  started.  A  chemist  has 
been  engaged  and  rigid  inspection  of  the 
milk  and  food  supply  is  carried  on. 

Walter  E.  Kruesi,  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties, is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  cabinet. 
Upon  his  door  appear  the  title  "  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities  "  and  "  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,"  and  in  small  letters  in  the  corner, 
as  befits  the  modesty  of  a  Socialist,  "  Walter 
E.  Kruesi  .  .  .  Member."  Kruesi  has  charge 
of  many  of  the  more  Socialistic  enterprises 


of  the  administration.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  son  of  the 
former  Superintendent  of  the  General  Elec 
trie  Works,  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York, 
and  before  his  call  to  Schenectady  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Crm- 
mittee  of  Boston.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
radical  wing  of  the  party,  and  with  Robert 
Bakeman  has  led  the  onslaughts  upon  the 
more  conservative  policies  of  the  Mayor. 

A  municipal  lodging-house  has  been  founded 
to  take  care  of  men  who  seek  jobs  in  Sche- 
nectady and  find  themselves  stranded.  The 
Erie  Canal  and  the  railway  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  transients.  Heretofore  these  men 
have  been  put  to  bed  on  newspapers  spread 
over  the  concrete  floor  of  the  police  station 
cellar.  Kruesi  has  fitted  up  a  house,  gives 
his  guests  supper,  a  bath,  a  carbolic  acid 
douche,  sees  that  their  heads  are  shampooed 
with  green  soap,  hands  out  a  clean  night- 
shirt, and  puts  them  to  bed  between  sheets. 
This  treatment  seems  to  be  appreciated,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  carbolic  acid  and 
green  soap,  for  many  of  the  men  write  back 
that  Schenectady  and  Buffalo  are  the  only 
cities  which  treat  their  guests  like  men 

Writh  the  help  of  his  wife,  who  gave  her 
services  to  the  city,  Kruesi  started  a  munici- 
pal employment  bureau,  which  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

STEPS   TOWARDS  SOCIALISM 

Strange  that  in  strict  business  matters  the 
Socialists  have  made  exceptional  progress  and 
in  matters  Socialistic  they  have  failed,  or 
nearly.  In  several  instances  all  that  saved 
them  was  an  injunction  from  the  hostile  camp. 

The  municipal  store  and  the  sale  of  ice  and 
coal  by  the  city  are  steps  towards  Socialism. 
The  city  store  sold  about  twenty  per  cent 
under  the  market  rate.  It  had  no  rent  to 
pay.  It  did  not  deliver.  Hence  its  trade 
was  small,  about  $300  a  week.  Then  came 
the  injunction.  People  who  had  never  shown 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  venture  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  the  privilege  of  buying  at  cost 
was  denied  them.  Nothing  became  it  like 
its  death.  The  store  is  now  an  adjunct  of 
the  Charities  Department ;  through  it  pro- 
visions are  given  to  the  poor  instead  of  money. 

On  June  1, 1912,  the  city  began  peddling  ice. 
The  price  was  reduced  about  forty  per  cent, 
and  a  large  clientele  among  the  poorer  peo- 
ple was  soon  built  up.  On  the  4th  of  July 
came  an  injunction — fortunately,  for  the  city 
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was  losing  money.  The  work  was  badly 
organized.  It  is  no  easy  job  for  the  city  to 
compete  with  the  iceman  ;  to  succeed  it 
must  have  a  monopoly.  If  the  city  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  ice  and  coal  business,  say 
the  Socialists,  it  could  cut  the  cost  almost  in 
half. 

Coal  is  still  sold.  To  avoid  an  injunction 
the  business  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  city  and  put  in  charge  of  an  organization 
of  Socialist  office-holders  called  the  Lunn 
Associates.  From  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
a  ton  is  saved  to  the  purchaser.  The  Lunn 
Associates  have  had  their  troubles  with  in- 
ferior coal  and  slack  business  methods,  but 
now  they  are  well  organized  and  moderately 
successful. 

THE  MAYOR 

The  sparking-plug  of  the  Socialist  ma- 
chine, the  Mayor,  is  tall,  thin,  distinguished- 
looking  ;  clean  shaven,  boyish,  well  dressed. 
He  has  an  engaging  smile.  He  runs  rapidly 
over  the  scale  from  comic  to  serious  and 
back  again.  He  rams  home  his  arguments 
with  gestures,  has  a  splendid  voice  and  an 
eye  that  holds.  Impetuous,  full  of  fun,  bub- 
bling over  with  boyish  enthusiasm,  rushing 
pell-mell  into  some  serious  difficulty  and 
smiling  and  bluffing  his  way  out,  courageous 
to  a  fault,  by  many  considered  the  best 
orator  in  New  York  State,  Mayor  Lunn  is 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Few  dime-novel  heroes  have  had  careers 
more  varied  than  his. 

He  was  called  to  Schenectady  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  a 
wealthy  parish,  the  front  pews  filled  by  the 
best  families,  many  of  them  descendants 
from  the  old  Dutch  settlers.  Lunn  spoke 
from  the  shoulder.  He  preached  Christian 
Socialism."  Soon  the  church  was  in  uproar. 
There  was  the  Lunn  or  radical  faction  and  the 
conservative  element.  Forced  out.  Lunn  con- 
solidated two  dwindling  congregations  into 
the  United  People's  Church.  Here  too  a 
rift  soon  appeared.  To  this  day  the  anti- 
Lunn  faction  uses  the  church  at  night  and 
the  Mayor  preaches  in  the  forenoon. 

Lunn  not  only  split  open  his  churches,  but 
the  whole  town  took  sides.  To  aid  his  fight 
Dr.  Lunn  purchased  the  "  Citizen."  a  weekly 
paper,  and  made  it  the  Socialist  organ.  This 
brought  him  a  wider  audience.  He  was 
nominated  for  Mayor  in  the  fall  of  1911  ;  the 
people  were  disgusted  with  both  old  parties, 
the  star  of  destiny  twinkled,  and,  much  to  the 


surprise  of  every  one,  including  the  pastor- 
editor,  he  was  elected. 

"  What  are  the  big  obstacles  you  have 
encountered  ?"  I  asked  the  Mayor. 

"  Whenever  we  try  to  do  anything,"  he 
answered,  "  we  run  up  against  the  Charter. 
It  is  an  oak  charter,  fixed  and  immovable. 
It  is,  by  all  means,  the  one  great  obstacle  we 
have  had  to  overcome.  Our  second  greatest 
trouble  has  been  pettifogging  politicians,  the 
'old  guard.'  They  have  done  everything 
possible  to  block  us.  Take  the  matter  of 
injunctions.  My  drawer  is  full  of  them. 
The  wonder  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  do 
anything,  hampered  this  way." 

That  very  instant  the  "  old  guard  "  was 
seeking  the  arrest  of  the  Mayor  because  he 
had  with  his  own  hands  chopped  down  an 
injunction-protected  tree  in  the  center  of  the 
sidewalk  which  impeded  the  work  of  laying 
water  mains. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  Mayor,  with 
quiet  earnestness,  "  they  charge  me  with 
being  against  law  ?  I  am  not.  I  believe  in 
law.  The  more  I  see  law  abused,  the  more 
I  believe  in  it.  Law  should  be  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people,  it  should  not  be  abused. 
It  should  be  another  name  for  justice.  Law 
is  the  shell,  justice  is  the  kernel.  It  is  the 
kernel  that  is  alive,  the  shell  is  a  mere  cover- 
ing. Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
break  the  shell  to  give  the  kernel  room  to 
grow.  Law  should  accommodate  itself  to 
justice." 

From  law  he  turned  to  Christianity. 

•'  Christianity  is  service,"  mused  the 
Mayor.  "  Often  those  who  do  not  profess 
Christianity,  because  they  do  not  understand 
its  forms,  are  the  best  Christians.  They  are 
the  servants  of  their  fellows.  Law  and 
Christianity  are  the  foundations  of  the  Social- 
ist State.  We  can't  inaugurate  Socialism 
here.  No  city  or  group  of  cities  can  do  it. 
But  we  can  show  the  people  that  Socialism 
is  not  dangerous.  Why,  many  prophesied 
ruin  for  the  city  when  we  came  into  power. 
Instead.  Schenectady  has  grown  as  never 
before." 

CRITICS   OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

No  one  utterly  condemns  the  administra- 
tion. "  They  have  done  some  good  things, 
but — "  is  the  way  political  opponents  start 
off.  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  indus- 
tries in  the  town  said:  '-The  Socialists  have 
accomplished  some  things,  but  any  adminis- 
tration would  have  done  the  same,  perhaps 
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better.  It  is  absurd  to  claim  credit  for  every- 
thing. Why,  the  city  was  growing-  so  fast 
that  many  improvements  had  to  be  made. 
They  delayed  the  water  supply  question  until 
recently,  and  have  settled  it  much  as  was 
before  proposed,  though  they  claim  the  new 
contract  is  more  to  the  city's  interest.  It  is 
too  early  to  tell  how  well  they  have  succeeded 
with  their  pavements.  It  will  be  time  to 
claim  credit  for  these  when  they  have  been 
down  a  few  years.  They  have  failed  to 
widen  any  of  the  cross  streets  running  into 
State  Street,  which  is  our  only  business 
artery  and  must  be  relieved." 

A  well-informed  man  whose  business  keeps 
him  in  close  touch  with  the  City  l^all  said  : 
"  Lots  of  needed  things  have  been  done,  but 
the  Socialists  can't  claim  the  credit.  The 
Socialist  party  has  been  a  drag  upon  the 
administration.  It  has  kept  butting  in  and 
trying  to  run  affairs  from  headquarters.  The 
administration  has  accomplished  what  any 
good  reform  administration  would  have,  but 
it  has  been  despite  the  Socialists,  not  because 
of  them.  Take  the  so-called  Socialist  ventures, 
like  the  store  and  the  sale  of  ice.  They 
were  losing  rn^ney.  I  know  it.  Every  time 
an  injunction  came  it  saved  the  city  money. 
The  Mayor's  closest  personal  confidant  as 
well  as  his  legal  adviser,  Corporation  Coun- 
sel Frank  Cooper,  is  not  a  Socialist  at  all." 

"  There's  a  lot  of  bluff  about  what  they 
claim  they  have  done,"  said  a  middle-class 
citizen  on  a  business  visit  to  the  City  Hall. 
"  They  are  good  on  promises.  In  some  way 
they  are  right,  though.  Now  take  the  assess- 
ors. The  Socialists  refuse  to  sign  the  tax 
roll  because  several  parcels  of  acreage  in  the 
city  limits,  next  to  lots,  are  assessed  at  only 
a  tenth  of  the  value  of  the  adjoining  property. 
It's  a  shame  to  let  the  big  fellows  get  away 
with  such  injustice.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Socialist  assessors  want  to  jump  the 
General  Electric  Company  and  the  American 
Locomotive  Works  to  about  double  their 
present  valuation.  I  say  they  are  wrong.  If 
they  drive  away  the  big  concerns,  the  whole 
town  will  go  to  the  dogs." 

I  could  not  find  a  single  individual  to 
accuse  the  Socialists  of  graft.  "  I  honestly 
believe  that  not  a  penny  has  been  stolen," 
said  a  prominent  lawyer.  Mayor  Lunn  has 
challenged  his  critics  to  disprove  this  conten- 
tion, and  no  charge  of  misuse  of  the  city 
funds  has  been  made  on  the  platform  or  in 
the  hostile  press. 

The  chief  criticism  is  extravagance.  -  The 


yearly  cost  of  running  the  city  has  not  in- 
creased more  than  the  usual  percentage  due 
to  growth.  But  the  Socialists  have  increased 
the  bonded  indebtedness  over  25  per  cent. 
The  following  bond  issues  have  been  author- 
ized : 


Garbage  disposal   $100,000 

Cotton  Hollow  Bridge   25,000 

Villa  Road  Bridge   25,000 

Sewers   100,000 

Market   90,000 

Fire   22,000 

Schools   800.000 

Parks   300,000 


Total   $1,462,000 


CATHOLICS   IN  THE  FOLD 

Socialists  and  Catholics  are  supposed  to  be 
in  a  desperate  fight  for  life — but  not  in 
Schenectady.  There  is  little  bitterness.  The 
church  authorities  are  friendly.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Social- 
ist party  are  Catholics.  In  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  other  large  cities  Socialists  are 
largely  foreigners.  In  Schenectady  many 
native  Americans  have  joined  the  ranks. 
The  Socialists  are  as  representative  of  the 
population  of  Schenectady  as  any  other  party. 

STRUGGLES   WITHIN   THE  CAMP 

All  is  not  peaceful  in  the  Socialist  camp. 
There  are  radical  Socialists  and  conservative 
Socialists.  The  revolutionary  wing  clamors 
for  more  drastic  action,  for  warfare  against 
capitalism,  for  government  not  by  the  chosen 
of  the  people,  but  by  the  party  through  its 
local  branches  and  caucuses.  The  more  con- 
servative members,  led  by  the  Mayor,  plead 
ior  orderly  progress,  for  making  a  record  in 
good  government.  Those  who  are  most  dis- 
contented with  the  administration  are  the 
skilled  Belgian.  Scotch,  and  English  mechanics 
who  have  been  in  touch  with  the  movement 
on  the  other  side.  The  Americans  seem 
well  satisfied.  • 

Mayor  Lunn  has  stood  out  firmly  against 
party  government.  He  has  insisted  that  he 
be  left  free  to  act  according  to  his  conscience. 
He  has  refused  to  bow  his  head  to  caucus 
domination.  When  the  Socialist  party  voted 
that  officials  must  in  all  things  follow  the 
party  vote.  Dr.  Lunn  refused  to  pledge  him- 
self to  this  policy,  but  despite  his  bold  stand 
was  renominated  almost  unanimously. 

The  effect  of  the  party  on  the  administra- 
tion is  disputed.  Some  say  that  it  has  been 
a  drag,  threatening  disaster  through  tyranny 
and  meddling  ;  others  that  it  has  been  an 
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inspiration  to  the  officials — that  the  existence 
of  a  solid  and  powerful  body  watching  every 
act  and  demanding  more  and  yet  more  has 
forced  the  city  officials  to  accomplish  far 
greater  results  than  would  have  been  possi- 
ble if  they  had  been  left  alone.  However 
that  may  be,  we  have  not  reached  that  point 
in  America  where  we  are  willing  to  surrender 
the  government  of  our  cities  to  any  party 
machine.  The  domination  of  a  Socialist 
machine  is  likely  to  be  as  arrogant  and  as 
dangerous  as  that  of  any  other  party.  We 
are  trying  to  free  our  cities  from  party  domi- 
nation. It  is  that  which  has  led  us  into  the 
mire  of  graft  and  incompetence.  The  Social- 
ists cannot  go  far  if  they  keep  candidates 
chosen  by  the  people  under  leash  and  chain. 
So  far  party  dictation  has  been  held  at  bay  ; 
it  must  continue  to  be  held  at  bay  or  Socialist 
rule  in  Schenectady  will  go  to  smash. 

SOCIALISTS   A  MINORITY 

Excepting  so  far  as  Socialism  voices  pro- 
test against  the  old  order  in  politics,  Sche- 
nectady is  not  a  Socialist  city.  There  are  but 


1,200  enrolled  members  of  the  party.  Mayor 
Lunn  received  6,536  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
15,357,  running  an  even  thousand  ahead  of 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Charles  H.  Bene- 
dict. But  almost  two-thirds  of  these  voters 
were  Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  last 
National  election  is  a  close  indication  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  party.  Debs  polled  2,871 
votes  out  of  13,477. 

All  three  parties,  Democratic,  Republican, 
and  Progressive,  have  fused  to  beat  the 
Socialists.  J.  Teller  Schoolcraft,  an  able 
lawyer,  and  an  elder  in  Dr.  Lunn's  first 
church,  has  been  chosen  to  head  the  ticket. 
Everything  points  to  a  repetition  of  the  expe- 
rience in  Milwaukee,  where,  though  the 
Socialist  vote  increased,  yet,  through  fusion 
of  all  parties,  Mayor  Seidel  was  beaten.  The 
re-election  of  Mayor  Lunn  seems  impossible. 
Yet  the  working  people,  the  employees  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company,  have  the  votes, 
and  if  it  becomes  a  line-up  of  workers  against 
the  more  prosperous  classes  a  Socialist  vic- 
tory is  assured. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


THE  Spectator  no  longer  has  to  leave 
his  home  town  in  order  to  witness 
the  most  thrilling  events.  Only  he 
must  confess  that,  like  the  dear  old  lady  in 
the  much  more  ancient  anecdote,  he  must 
complain  of  the  same  lack  of  continuity  that 
she  found  in  the  dictionary,  for  he  too  often 
"  cannot  get  the  hang  of  the  story.  ''  Adven- 
tures come  to  the  Spectator's  very  neighbor- 
hood, but  they  come  piecemeal. 

m 

Only  the  other  day  he  was  present  at  a 
heartrending  scene.  A  young  and  beautiful 
lady,  standing  on  the  platform  of  our  station, 
suddenly  darted  piercing  and  suspicious 
glances  at  an  automobile  wherein  her  recre- 
ant lover  (probably)  was  hurrying  away  (it 
seemed)  with  another  pretty  lady  (or  nearly), 
and  it  was  only  in  the  nick  of  time  that 
another  automobile  passed  and  was  signaled 
by  the  lady  of  the  first  part.  In  she  clam- 
bered, and  away  went  pursuer  and  pursued, 
to  dash  wildly  around  a  corner,  and — to 
return  with  much  composure  to  the  point  or 
place  of  beginning,  where  injured  innocence 


and  hard-hearted  villainy  once  more  enacted 
the  flight  and  chase. 

& 

The  Spectator  is  aware  that  every  bright 
reader  has  already  said :  "  Of  course — 
moving  pictures  !"  But  he  had  no  idea  of 
imposing  on  the  acute  reader  ;  he  meant  only 
to  tell  the  tale  as  it  came  to  his  imagination, 
which  chose  to  ignore  the  man  behind  the 
camera,  who,  heartless,  turned  the  handle  to 
record  the  actions  of  beauty  in  distress. 
When  the  pictures  were  secured,  it  was  a  joy 
to  see  all  the  dramatis  persona  pile  into  one 
car,  while  the  camera  and  other  adjuncts 
were  loaded  into  the  other. 

m 

There  have  been  much  more  exciting 
scenes  than  that — whole  regiments  in  dusty 
garb  have  defiled  to  bloodless  battles  in  our 
very  prettiest  meadows  ;  elopements  have 
taken  place  from  a  neighbor's  own  doorstep, 
amid  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  our  youngest 
townsfolk.  And  this  very  morning  the  Spec- 
tator saw  a  cold-hearted  young  gentleman 
with  blackened  eyebrows  refuse  to  heed  the 
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appeal  for  recognition  made  by  a  young 
woman  with  much  blacker  eyebrows,  who 
deceived  the  camera  into  thinking  that  she 
arrived  on  our  12:12  a.m.  train,  though  the 
Spectator  knows  that  she  didn't  and  that  her 
grief  was  an  assumed  sham.  The  Spectator 
was  impressed  by  the  artful  artlessness  of 
the  whole  proceeding — of  the  loosely  flowing 
necktie  of  the  first  walking  gentleman,  that 
gives  such  an  outdoors  effect  when  upon  the 
screen  ;  of  the  travel-worn  suit-case  in  which 
the  fleeing  heroine  conveyed  her  worldly 
goods  ;  of  the  casual,  rural  stranger  placed 
near  the  meeting  couple  to  tell  them  where 
they  would  find  whatever  they  were  seeking. 
But  the  stage  manager's  skillful  words  of 
direction  proved  how  carefully  every  action 
was  controlled :  "  Keep  your  eyes  on  his 
face  !"  "  That'll  do  !"  "  Now  turn  away  !" 
and  so  on,  to  the  minutest  point  of  behavior. 
Then,  too,  before  the  scene  was  displayed, 
there  were  chalk  marks  on  the  platform  to 
show  where  each  was  to  stand,  for  otherwise 
we  might  have  had  but  half  a  villain  on  the 
screen,  or  one  whose  feet  or  head  was  lack- 
ing, and  many  inches  of  valuable  celluloid 
might  be  made  useless. 

B 

The  Spectator,  as  is  his  privilege,  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  disengaged  actor  of 
the  company,  and,  being  most  courteously 
answered,  learned  something  of  his  experi- 
ences, and  incidentally  of  his  real  interest  in 
his  work.  The  actor  believed  that  the  art 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  spoke  warmly  of 
the  talent  of  many  of  his  associates.  His 
account  of  work  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
showed  that  the  interest  of  all  classes  in  the 
picture  drama  was  keen,  but  that  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  street  boys  was  at  times  more 
mischievous  than  helpful. 

m 

Seeing  the  rehearsal — but  it  was  not  a  re- 
hearsal, was  it  ? — solved  one  question  that 
had  long  been  in  the  Spectator's  mind.  He 
had  often  wondered  whether  the  actors  in 
these  wordless  plays  got  their  sense  of  action 
and  consequent  expression  by  actually  using 
words  aloud.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  words  were  actually  spoken,  though  in  a 
lower  tone  and  with  far  less  declamatory 
style  than  in  the  old  drama.  The  Spectator 
believes  that  there  is  one  distinct  advantage 
in  thus  lessening  the  importance  of  the  words, 
and  substituting  simple,  every- day  expres- 
sions for  the  more  stilted  language  of  the 
stage  :  it  brings  a  sense  of  reality  to  the  scene, 


and  tends  to  make  the  action  itself  less  stagy. 
In  fact,  there  may  come  much  good  to  the 
old  style  of  play  from  this  dumb  sister  of  hers. 
At  least,  each  mime  may  now  see  himself 
as  others  see  him,  and  indeed  the  same 
w  power"  of  Hurns's  wish  is  within  reach  of 
many,  especially  as  it  is  becoming  a  feature 
of  this  form  of  entertainment  in  many  towns 
to  reproduce  local*  happenings  of  the  current 
week. 

m 

Possibly  we  may  some  day  seek  educa- 
tional cinematograph  establishments  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  correct  certain  short- 
comings there  presented  to  us  for  self-criti- 
cism. The  Spectator  offers  this  suggestion 
and  its  outcome  freely  to  professors  of  deport-  4 
ment,  of  dancing,  calisthenics,  or  to  whom- 
soever it  may  concern.  As  the  dictagraph 
records  conversations  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  speakers,  so  the  motion-camera  may 
some  day  be  brought  to  record  actions, 
though  the  Spectator  hopes  that  it  may  never 
be  turned  upon  him  during — we  will  say — 
his  less  amiable  moments. 

*  '  m 

He  would  not  like  to  see  a  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  himself  on  one  of  these  very  rare 
occasions  when  his  temper  at  breakfast  is 
not  such  as  he  would  altogether  commend  to 
the  younger  members  of  his  household  for 
close  imitation.  Yet  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  moral  lesson  conveyed  by  such  an  exhibi- 
tion might  not  be  worth  many  verbal  admoni- 
tions. Imagine  a  home  exhibit  of  the  fol- 
lowing reels  : 

I".  Papa  and  mamma  squabbling  at  break- 
fast.   One  reel. 

2.  Sister  looking  for  her  thimble  in  mam- 
ma's basket.    One  reel. 

3.  Tommy  comes  late  to  breakfast.  Two 
reels. 

4.  Toddles  puts  the  toy-closet   in  order  "(!). 
Two  reels. 

Here  an  irreverent  friend  suggests  "  5. 
Papa  comes  home  at  2  a.m.  Five  reels  :" 
but  the  Spectator  is  not  reduced  to  cheap 
puns,  and  fears  to  detract  from  the  serious- 
ness of  his  purpose.  For  he  is  truly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  moving  pictures  have 
brought  a  new  force  into  our  hands. 

m 

When  this  is  understood  fully,  we  shall 
revise  the  old  quotation  and  make  it  read  : 
"  Let  me  provide  a  people's  moving  pictures, 
and  I  care  not  who  writes  their  songs." 
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JAPANESE  COLOR-PRINTS1 

BY   HOWARD  MANSFIELD 

Widely  divergent  views  have  been  held 
with  regard  to  a  place  and  rank  for  Japanese 
color-prints  among  works  of  art.  In  Japan 
the  connoisseurs,  who  rightly  regard  painting 
as  the  highest  form  of  native  art,  have  gen- 
erally— at  least  until  quite  recent  times — 
treated  the  color-prints  as  creditable  products 
of  clever  artisanship  rather  than  art  creations 
of  high  rank.  This  view  has  probably  been 
influenced  largely  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  origin  and  character.  Arising  outside 
the  recognized  schools  of  painting  and  deal- 
ing with  subjects  that  were  ordinary,  vulgar, 
or  sometimes  ignoble — depicting  actors,  cour- 
tesans, fashions,  wares  for  sale,  and  scenes 
in  the  every-day  life  of  the  common  people — 
these  highly  colored  sheets,  issued  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  meet  the  demands  of 
members  of  the  despised  commercial  class 
and  the  scorned  frequenters  of  the  theaters, 
could  find  but  scant  favor  with  the  upper 
classes  under  the  feudal  system.  Yet  the 
fact  that  the  reasons  for  the  issue  of  these 
prints  and  their  peculiar  subjects  were  ap- 
parently so  uninspiring  should  really  make 
the  prints  appear  the  more  remarkable  as 
works  of  art.  For,  in  spite  of  their  purpose 
and  character,  they  display  qualities  of  com- 
position and  line,  rhythm  and  color,  which 
have  really  no  parallel  in  pictorial  art  any- 
where. 

Japanese  disapproval  of  the  color-prints 
has  also  been  explained  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  original  works  of  the  designers, 
but  translations  only,  varying  in  merit  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  engraver  and  the  handi- 
work of  the  printer.  Yet  the  designs  are 
there,  although  in  some  instances  varied  from 
time  to  time  in  color ;  and  we  of  the  West, 
who  esteem  the  mezzotints  and  line  engrav- 
ings from  the  masterpieces  of  painters  as  only 
less  fine  than  the  originals,  and  give  high  rank 
to  the  engravers,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
underrate  the  Japanese  prints  because  they 
are  not  paintings.  We  may  therefore  fairly 
conclude  that  while  Japanese  color-prints 
may  not  be  generally  accepted  in  the  West 
as  "  the  finest  things  in  pure  art  since  the 
Greek,"  as  they  are  in  the  opinion  of  one 
eminent  American  connoisseur,  they  have, 

1  Japanese  Colour-Prints  and  Their  Designers.  By  Fred- 
erick William  Gookin.   Japan  Society,  New  York. 
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ne  vertheless,  been  hitherto  much  underrated 
in  the  country  of  their  origin,  in  which  they 
form  one  of  the  three  phases  of  art  which 
Japan  may  fairly  claim  as  distinctively  her 
own — the  other  two  being  the  art  of  lacquer, 
so  variedly  and  beautifully  applied,  and  the  art 
of  metal  work,  developed  to  perfection  in 
sword  guards  and  minor  sword  fittings. 

Although  other  forms  of  Japanese  art 
earlier  made  their  appearance  in  the  West, 
the  color-prints  have  been  the  chief  avenue 
of  access  to  ( )cci dental  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  Japan.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  are  now  no  such  collections' of  Japanese 
prints  in  Japan  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  vast, 
though  ill-arranged,  possessions  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  many  public 
and  private  collections  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States. 

An  exhibition  of  representative  color- 
prints,  drawn  entirely  from  private  collec- 
tions in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  held  in 
that  city  in  April,  1911,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Japan  Society,  and  for  many  weeks 
attracted  commendable  attention.  The  ex- 
hibition was  opened  by  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Frederick  William  Gookin,  of  Chicago,  him- 
self an  enthusiastic  and  discriminative  col- 
lector ;  and  this  lecture,  somewhat  enlarged, 
has  now  been  issued  as  a  publication  of  the 
Society — an  excellent  piece  of  book-making 
from  the  De  Vinne  Press,  illustrated  with 
more  than  twenty  reproductions  of  repre- 
sentative prints  that  were  exhibited.  The 
text  of  the  book  forms  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive treatise,  giving  with  unmistakable 
knowledge  an  adequate  review  of  the  origin, 
development,  and  decline  of  this  unique  phase 
of  Japanese  art.  The  circumstances  to  which 
this  popular  art  of  Ukiyoe' — pictures  of  the 
fleeting  world — owes  its  birth  and  rapid  growth 
are  set  forth  with  an  exactness  based  evi- 
dently on  critical  study,  and  the  character- 
istics and  relative  importance  of  the  many 
designers  of  the  color-prints  are  very  judi- 
ciously considered.  The  author's  style  is  an 
admirable  example  of  lucid  English,  and  the 
treatise  may  justly  be  regarded,  in  spite  of 
its  brevity,  as  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
subject  as  interesting  and  useful  as  any  that 
has  thus  far  appeared  in  any  language. 

Appended  to  the  lecture  is  the  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition,  also  prepared  with  valuable 
biographical  notes  by  Mr.  Gookin — an  appen- 
dix which  must  be  of  special  value  to  all  col- 
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lectors.  The  catalogue  has,  besides,  a  local 
interest  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  prints  exhibited  now  belong  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  where  they 
are  open  to  special  study  even  when  not 
publicly  displayed  ;  examples  of  many  of  the 
prints  being  also  available  for  examination  in 
the  large  and  important  collection  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

The  illustrations  deserve  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  result  of  a  novel  process, 
the  peculiar  possession  of  the  De  Vinne  Press, 
they  represent  so  successfully  the  flatness  of 
the  original  printing,  as  well  as  the  original 


Robin  Hood's  Barn.    By  Alice  Brown.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New'York.  $1.25. 

A  young  writer  who  has  made  something  of  a 
success  and  has  attracted  sufficient  attention  to 
secure  a  commission  for  writing  the  biography 
of  a  popular  novelist  comes  upon  an  element  of 
mystery  in  the  letters  which  this  novelist  leaves 
him — certain  references  to  "  Robin  Hood's 
Barn,"  the  meaning  of  which  he  cannot  dis- 
cover. He  is  called  upon  by  a  very  attractive 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  famous 
financier,  who  insists  that  he  shall  write  the 
life  of  her  father.  He  declines,  but  gets  an 
invitation  to  visit  her.  Incidentally  he  dis- 
covers that  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  find  lies  in  a  certain 
correspondence  between  the  successful  novelist 
and  the  aunt  of  the  young  girl.  He  finally 
secures  this  correspondence,  and  from  it  he 
extracts  a  very  interesting  human  experience. 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  there  is  a  contemporary 
love  story.  Miss  Brown  likes  an  uncommon 
subject.  The  experience  disclosed  in  "  Robin 
Hood's  Barn"  is  not  of  a  kind  which  happens 
to  most  women  or  to  the  majority  of  men;  but 
it  is  consistently  and  coherently  told  ;  and  the 
story  belongs  with  the  interesting  fiction  of  the 
season. 

Ramona.     By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2. 
Mrs.  Jackson's  beautiful  story,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  this  journal,  has  become  an  American 
classic.  This  new  edition  attempts  by  an  Intro- 
duction and  photographs  to  settle  disputed 
points  as  to  the  places  the  knowledge  of  which 
gave  the  author  the  fact-foundation  of  her  story. 

Thorley  Weir.    By  E.  F.  Benson.    The  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.25. 
A  novel  kind  of  a  villain  is  the  "  middleman  "  in 
this  story.  He  is  a  connoisseur  in  art  and  also 
knows  a  lot  about  the  stage.  So  when  he  finds 
a  struggling  young  artist  or  play-writer  of  genius, 
he  pets  him,  buys  his  first  work,  and  then  exacts 
an  option-contract  by  which  he  gets  future  good 
work  at  a  trifling  price.  He  buys' masterpieces, 
too,  from  friends  after  he  has  bargained  to  re- 


coloring,  that  it  seems  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  as  reproductions  of  Japanese  color- 
prints,  they  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  pro- 
duced outside  of  Japan. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  publication  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
fascinating  subject  with  which  it  deals,  and 
must  take  high  and  permanent  rank  among 
authoritative  treatises  in  the  field  of  Japanese 
art.  Its  importance  is  such  that,  although 
issued  only  on  subscription  by  members  of 
the  Japan  Society,  it  ought  to  be  available 
through  them  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 


sell  them  to  rich  collectors  at  an  enormous  profit. 
All  "within  the  law,"  but  mean  and  tricky.  The 
novel  has  a  delightful  old  lady  and  a  pretty  love 
story.  It  is  not  Mr.  Benson's  best  book,  but  it 
reads  easily  and  is  amusing. 

Honourable  Mr.  Tawnish  (The).    By  Jeffery 
Farnol.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1. 

Slight,  rollicking,  and  romantic — highwaymen,  a 
duel,  love,  sentiment,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the 
Farnol  type  of  eighteenth-century  tale — but  on 
a  minute  scale  as  compared  with  his  two  best- 
known  books. 

Jungle  Book  (The).  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  The 

Century  Company,  New  York.  $2.50. 
This  new  illustrated  edition  of  Kipling's  famous 
stories  has  many  full-page  color  illustrations  by 
Maurice  and  Edward  Detwold,  English  painters 
and  illustrators  of  repute.  It  has  also  color 
borders  for  all  the  pages,  and  a  cover-design 
harmonious  in  scheme  and  excellent  in  general 
effect.  Altogether,  the  edition  is  almost  sump- 
tuous. 

White  Thread  (The).    By  Robert  Halifax.  The 

F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

A  careful  and  moving  rendering  of  the  life  of  a 
brave  little  London  servant  girl.  Her  mother 
is  a  drunkard,  her  brother  an  imbecile,  her 
father  dejected  and  hopeless,  her  would-be 
lover  a  criminal — but,  happily,  there  is  an  hon- 
est plumber,  Big  Bill,  to  save  her.  Yet,  dreary 
and  sodden  as  all  this  sounds,  the  little  maid 
has  such  faithfulness,  simple  honesty,  and  real- 
ity that  one  follows  her  troubles  with  genuine 
interest.  The  book  does  not  bore  the  reader, 
and  it  does  appeal  to  his  finer  sensibilities. 

Early  English  Water-Colour.  By  C.  E.  Hughes. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  $1. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  series  called  "  Little 
Books  on  Art"  is  by  C.  E.  Hughes  and  has  to 
do  with  early  English  water-color.  The  publi- 
cation is  timely  because  most  people  know  little 
about  early  English  water-color.  The  present 
volume  comprises  those  artists  who  worked 
during  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth.    The  death  of  Turner  in  1S51 
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marks  the  close  of  the  period.  The  volume  is, 
of  course,  not  encyclopaedic — so  small  a  book 
could  not  be.  But  it  does  include  the  principal 
names,  and  its  informative  text  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  well-chosen  illustration. 

Gentlemen  Rovers.  By  E.  Alexander  Powell, 
1\K.(..S.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  #1.50. 

Who  were  the  "  Gentlemen  Rovers  "  described 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Powell  ?  They  were,  first  of 
all,  Parker  Boyd  in  India  and  then  in  our  own 
West ;  Truxton  and  his  bluejackets ;  Eaton, 
who  with  his  army  marched  across  six  hundred 
miles  of  overgrown  desert  and  brought  the  Bar- 
bary  despots  to  their  knees;  Reed,  of  the 
General  Armstrong,  who,  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal 
in  the  Azores,  held  off  a  British  force  twenty 
times  stronger  than  his  own,  and  then  sunk  his 
vessel  rather  than  surrender;  Lafitte,  the  pirate 
who  turned  patriot  and  became  the  chief  defense 
of  Louisiana  againsl  invasion;  Smith,  who 
blazed  the  Overland  Trail.  There  were  others 
too.  Mr.  Powell  tells  us  graphically  about  all 
of  them  in  a  book  good  for  younger  as  well  as 
for  older  readers. 

Stained  Glass  Tour  in  Italy  (A).  By  Charles 
Hitchcock  Sherrill.  The  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.  $4. 

If  travelers  have  not  read  Mr.  SherrilTs  "  Stained 
Glass  Tours "  in  France  and  England  they 
might  well  consult  those  volumes,  for  our  late 
Minister  to  Argentina  has  "struck  out"  in  a 
new  and  profitable  line  of  observation.  His 
present  volume  on  Italy  also  offers  considerable 
scope  for  these  peculiar  researches,  and,  like  its 
predecessors,  should  appeal  not  only  to  travel- 
ers, but  also  to  craftsmen  ;  indeed,  its  appeal 
may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  volumes  on 
France  and  Italy,  because  one  does  not  as  a 
rule  associate  stained  glass  as  much  with  Italy 
as  with  the  Gothic  churches  of  the  above-men- 
tioned countries.  Mr.  Sherrill  takes  us  from 
Rome  northward,  and  does  indeed  introduce 
us  to  certain  stained-glass  sights  which  other- 
wise might  have  gone  unnoticed,  especially  in 
some  of  the  small  places  about  Florence  and 
Milan.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Sherrill 
has  in  view  a  similar  volume  on  Germany.  In 
it  we  hope  to  find  such  a  practical  little  appendix 
as  in  the  present  volume,  giving  a  list  of  towns 
and  showing  the  epochs  of  their  windows. 

United  States  and  Mexico  (The).    By  George 

Lockhart  Rives.    In  2  vols.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

New  York.  $8. 
This  elaborate  work  covers  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
only  for  the  period  between  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  1821,  and  the  end  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  1848.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a 
thorough  study  of  original  sources  ;  and  while 
the  two  volumes  with  their  seven  hundred  pages 
each  make  a  formidable  work  for  the  average 
reader,  and  one  best  fitted  for  library  and  refer- 
ence work,  it  should  be  added  that  the  author 
frequently  presents  his  material  in  animated  and 


sometimes  almost  dramatic  form  ;  and  that  he 
presents  also  the  philosophy  of  history  as  well 
as  events  in  detail.  The  work  is  one  that  has 
no  existing  counterpart,  and  it  will  be  indispen- 
sable for  anything  like  a  complete  study  of  the 
period  involved. 

Wonderful  Escapes  by  Americans.  Arranged 
and  Edited  by  \V.  S.  Booth.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.  $2. 

This  collection  of  true  stories  of  adventure 
contains  a  great  deal  that  will  be  new  to  most 
readers.  In  that  sense  the  book  is  unhackneyed  ; 
and  it  certainly  is  stirring.  Some  twenty  or 
more  tales,  varied  in  subject  and  full  of  adven- 
ture, make  up  the  volume.  It  is  obviously  one 
that  would  please  boys,  but  has  an  appeal  also 
to  older  readers. 

Louis  XI  and  Charles  the  Bold.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard,  D.S.O.  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  $4. 

Colonel  Haggard,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
gard, has  already  instructed  the  world  concc  ru- 
ing various  epochs  of  French  history.  His 
latest  volume  has  to  do  with  Louis  XI  and 
Charles  the  Bold.  Every  one  who  has  read 
4i  Quentin  Durward  "  is  interested  in  the  epoch 
of  Louis  XL  Colonel  Haggard's  pages  give  to 
us  a  special  glimpse  into  that  period  because 
they  bring  out  clearly  the  King's  ingratitude  to 
the  house  of  Burgundy,  a  specially  base  ingrati- 
tude because  that  house  had  befriended  him 
when  he  was  a  rebel  to  his  father's  authority. 
The  rivalry  between  the  King  and  his  cousin 
Charles  the  Bold  resulted  finally  in  the  death  of 
Charles,  through  Louis's  plotting,  in  1477,  at 
Nancy.  The  King  was  to  live  six  years  longer, 
despoiling  his  own  godchild,  Marie  of  Bur- 
gundy, Charles's  daughter,  of  her  possessions 
and  behaving  as  badly  as  possible.  To  think 
that  fate  should  further  and  posthumously  favor 
the  fortunes  of  the  old  rascal  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  Charles  VIII,  with  Anne  of  Brittany! 
The  feudal  opposition  either  from  Burgundy  or 
Brittany  was  overcome,  and  France  became  for 
the  first  time  a  really  consolidated  kingdom. 
Colonel  Haggard's  account  is  extremely  read- 
able. 

Handy  Boy  (The).  By  A.  Neely  Hall.  Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  Boston.  $1.60. 
Over  five  hundred  pictures  help  show  the  boy 
how  to  build  a  workshop,  to  make  gifts  for 
Christmas,  electric  toys,  an  electric  alarm  clock 
from  a  cheap  common  clock,  and  in  general  to 
use  tools  and  exercise  his  ingenuity. 

New  Era  in  Chemistry  (A).   By  Harry  C.  Jones. 

The  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.  $2. 
There  is  a  difference  in  kind  as  well  as  in  extent 
between  chemistry  to-day  and  twenty-five  years 
ago.  What  it  is  this  book  tells.  Important 
new  developments,  theories  established,  new 
ideas  advanced,  the  achievements  of  men  like 
Berthelot,  Thomson,  and  Ostwald — all  are  de- 
scribed as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  GOLD  STORAGE 
Recent  despatches  from  Paris  state  that 
Charles  Tellier,  the  inventor  of  the  cold  storage 
process,  which  first  enabled  American  packers  to 
export  meat,  recently  died  in  a  destitute  condition, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  after  having  refused  a  pen- 
sion from  the  International  Cold  Storage  Associa- 
tion. This  brings  up  the  history  of  cold  storage 
methods  and  the  enormous  growth  of  the  indus- 
try, which  has  its  abuses,  but  assuredly  also  its 
economic  importance.  The  statement  is  made 
that  thirty  years  ago  M.  Tellier  discovered  a 
method  of  freezing  food  by  means  of  two  new 
chemicals,  methylic  ether  and  trimethylamine. 
He  built  laboratories  and  perfected  the  process. 
He  constructed  the  ship  La  Frigorifique,  which 
took  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat  from  Rouen  to  La 
Plata.  The  menu  of  the  dinner  served  on  the 
ship  was  composed  exclusively  of  products  from 
distant  countries,  the  transport  of  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  method  of  which  M. 
Tellier  was  the  pioneer. 

A  BRITISH   OIL  BATTLE-SHIP 

At  the  royal  naval  docks  in  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, on  October  16  was  launched  the  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, the  first  battle-ship  ever  built  to  use  oil,  and 
oil  only,  for  fuel  and  power.  The  great  argument 
is  that  the  smaller  weight  of  fuel  means  greater 
possibility  in  the  weight  of  armament.  When 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  goes  into  service  a  year 
hence,  she  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  by 
naval  experts  the  world  over,  and  may  prove  to 
be  the  precursor  of  a  great  fleet  of  oil-burning 
war-ships.  The  cable  despatches  on  the  day 
of  the  launching  said  :  "  When  she  took  the 
water,  the  Queen  Elizabeth  weighed  10,000 
tons,  the  greatest  launching  weight  of  any  ship 
ever  sent  down  the  ways  of  a  British  naval  dock- 
yard. Her  keel  was  laid  a  year  ago  and  her 
construction  has  been  carefully  guarded.  Her 
ten  15-inch  guns  and  her  secondary  batteries 
of  4  and  6  inch  guns  are  to  be  mounted  behind 
barbettes.  This  additional  armament  is  made 
possible  because  of  the  lessening  of  displace- 
ment through  the  use  of  oil  tanks  instead  of 
the  heavy  coal  bunkers." 

WHAT  IS  HORSE-POWER? 

Among  many  engineers,  says  "  Power,"  there 
arises  discussion  as  to  the  incidents  surrounding 
the  origination  of  the  term  horse-power  as  ap- 
plied to  the  steam  engine.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  "  Farey  on  the  Steam  Engine," 
published  in  1S27,  will  be  welcomed  by  many: 

"  The  machinery  in  the  great  breweries  and 
distilleries  in  London  was  then  moved  by  the 
strength  of  horses,  and  the  proprietors  of  those 
establishments,  who  were  first  to  require  Mr. 


Watt's  engines,  always  inquired  what  number  of 
horses  an  intended  engine  would  be  equal  to. 

"  In  consequence,  Mr.  Watt  made  some  ex- 
periments on  the  strong  horses  employed  by  the 
brewers  in  London,  and  found  that  a  horse  of 
that  kind,  walking  at  the  rate  of  iyz  miles  per 
hour,  could  draw  150  pounds  avoirdupois  by 
means  of  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  so  as  to 
raise  up  that  weight,  with  a  vertical  motion,  at 
the  rate  of  220  feet  per  minute.  This  exertion 
of  mechanical  power  is  equal  to  33,000  pounds 
(or  528  cubic  feet)  of  water  raised  vertically 
through  a  space  of  one  foot  per  minute,  and  he 
denominated  it  a  horse-power,  to  serve  for  a 
measure  of  the  power  exerted  by  his  steam 
engines." 

This  estimate  is  much  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  average  strong  horse.  Smeaton  and  other 
early  engineers  estimated  that  22,000  pounds 
per  minute  was  more  accurate. 

WILL  TYPHOID  DISAPPEAR? 

Some  time  ago,  in  an  article  in  The  Outlook 
by  Major-General  Carter,  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  two  army  mobilizations  in  Texas, 
the  very  extraordinary  success  of  typhoid  inocu- 
lation was  shown  in  astonishing  figures.  In 
view  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  New 
York,  the  question  of  school  vaccination  has 
been  raised.  Opinions  and  facts  about  this  and 
about  the  army  and  navy  use  of  this  remedy  are 
contained  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  "  Sun," 
from  which  we  quote  some  paragraphs: 

"  Dr.  Lederle,  Health  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  typhoid  fever,  but  he  doubts  if 
compulsory  vaccination  of  all  school-children  is 
feasible  now.  Remembering  the  opposition  to 
smallpox  vaccination,  all  of  which  has  not  yet 
disappeared,  he  said  he  believed  the  protest 
against  a  law  requiring  school-children  to  be 
vaccinated  for  typhoid  as  well  as  for  smallpox 
would  be  great. 

"  Dr.  Mark  L.  Fleming,  the  acting  superin- 
tendent of  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  the  brunt 
of  the  present  outbreak  has  been  borne,  said  he 
believes  compulsory  vaccination  for  typhoid 
fever  ultimately  will  bring  about  the  elimination 
of  the  disease. 

"  1  W7e  are  very  much  in  favor  of  immunization 
here,'  he  said.  1  We  require  all  nurses  and  doc- 
tors  to  be  vaccinated  before  they  enter  upon 
their  duties.  We  do  it  for  their  protection,  and 
the  system  has  worked  out  well.  If  all  school- 
children were  vaccinated,  the  elimination  of  the 
disease  ultimately  would  follow,  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  smallpox.' 

"  The  United  States  Government  makes  vac- 
cination against  typhoid  compulsory  in  the  army 
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and  navy.  Every  young  man  who  enters  West 
Point  or  Annapolis  must  submit  to  vaccination, 
and  the  results  throughout  the  country  have 
justified  the  requirement.  The  ordinary  soldier 
and  sailor  is  inoculated  before  he  gets  a  chance 
to  get  into  his  lighting  togs. 

"  It  was  said  at  Governor's  Island  that  the  re- 
quired system  of  inoculation  is  very  thorough. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  recruit  arrives  at  the  station 
he  is  inoculated  with  anti-typhoid  serum.  After 
ten  days  he  is  given  another  dose,  heavier  than 
the  first,  and  ten  days  later  he  gets  a  third,  which 
is  heavier  still.  This  method  is  followed  in 
order  to  give  the  man's  system  a  chance  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  reaction  of  the 
serum.  .  .  .  Typhoid  is  an  unknown  disease  at 
Governor's  Island.'' 

VITRIFIED   BRICK   FOR  COUNTRY  ROADS 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  issued  as  Bulletin  23  of  the  new 
departmental  series  a  contribution  from  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  on  "Vitrified  Brick  as 
a  Paving  Material  for  Country  Roads."  It 
says:  "Brick  roads  have  four  distinct  advan- 
tages :  durability,  easy  traction,  ease  of  main- 
tenance, and  good  appearance.  The  high  first 
cost  is  a  disadvantage.  The  materials  used  and 
the  process  of  manufacture  are  described  as 
well  as  methods  of  testing  the  bricks.  The 
construction  of  brick  roads  is  set  forth  in  detail 
and  the  various  steps  in  the  process  are  illus- 
trated. Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the 
importance  of  proper  engineering  supervision. 
The  appendix  gives  the  method  for  inspecting 
and  testing  paving  brick  as  recommended  by 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.'' 

THE  USES  OF  PAPER 

The  manifold  uses  of  wood-pulp  paper  are 
astonishing.  That  we  have  paper  cord,  paper 
bottles,  paper  boxes,  paper  houses  (in  Japan), 
paper  collars,  and  paper  cups  is  well  known, 
but  how  many  people  have  heard  of  paper 
screws,  paper  window  panes,  paper  raincoats, 
paper  hencoops,  or  paper  sails  for  ships  ?  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  queer  developments  of  the 
paper  industry  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
"  Scientific  American,"'  who  tells  us  also  of  the 
extent  of  the  wood-pulp  manufactures: 

"  At  first  wood-pulp  was  used  entirely  in  mak- 
ing paper,  but  to-day  it  is  employed  for  manifold 
purposes.  Its  use  bids  fair  to  be  large  for  mold- 
ings, friction-clutches,  belt-pulleys,  gear-w7heels, 
barrels  (reinforced  with  wire),  tubs,  pails,  wash- 
boards, water  pipes,  conduits,  caskets,  bath- 
tubs, carriage  bodies,  floor  covering,  electric 
insulators,  umbrella-stands,  furniture,  imitation 
of  leather,  cloth,  and  silk.  Clearly  the  employ- 
ment of  wood-pulp  is  practically  unlimited. 

"  The  great  consumers  of  wood-pulp  to-day  are 


the  paper  manufacturers,  who  use  nearly  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  entire  production.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  there  are  at  present 
about  250  mills  which  manufacture  wood-pulp 
in  this  country.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  is 
over  2,500,000  tons  of  pulp  annually,  valued  at 
more  than  $32,000,000.  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  more  than  400,000  tons  are  imported 
from  Canada  and  various  countries  of  Europe. 
The  value  of  the  material  received  from  abroad 
in  1911  was  nearly  $15,000,000.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  in  the  business  of  over  five 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the 
same  time  in  the  future  promises  even  greater 
strides." 

THE  FLUELESS  GAS-HEATER 

The  "Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation "  sounds  a  warning  against  the  flueless 
gas  stove.    1 1  says : 

"At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  many  feel 
that  it  is  not  cold  enough  to  use  the  general 
heating  system  of  the  house  but  is  too  cool  to 
be  entirely  without  heat,  the  use  of  portable  gas 
or  oil  heating  apparatus  is  a  great  convenience. 
Cleanliness  and  comparative  low  cost  of  opera- 
tion make  this  type  *of  heating  deservedly 
popular.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  heaters 
are  used  without  a  flue-pipe  to  carry  off  the 
products  of  combustion.  The  use  of  such 
heaters  is  to  be  deprecated.  This  is  especially 
true  of  those  devices  of  low  efficiency  that  make 
it  practically  imperative  that  the  doors  and 
windows  be  kept  closed  if  the  object  sought — 
that  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  room — is 
to  be  obtained.  These  heaters  put  a  premium 
on  insufficient  ventilation.  .  .  .  There  may  be 
times  when  one  is  willing  to  sacrifice  health  for 
comfort  for  a  short  time;  when  an  increase  of 
temperature  in  the  room  is  sought  even  at  the 
expense  of  vitiated  air.  When  this  is  done  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  possible  dangers,  it  may  not 
be  too  severely  criticised.  But  to  lead  people 
to  believe  that  any  room  can  be  heated  health- 
fully for  any  length  of  time  by  means  of  flueless 
gas  or  oil  heaters  is  dangerous  doctrine.  An 
efficient  gas  or  oil  heater  with  a  flue  attachment 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  household  apparatus; 
a  flueless  heater — except  for  the  most  temporary 
of  uses,  and  then  used  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  involved — is  an  abomination." 

67,986  PATENTS  ASKED  FOR 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  indicates  that  for  the  past  year  there 
were  67,986  applications  for  patents,  the  largest 
total  on  record,  except  1912,  during  which 
69,236  applications  were  received.  Receipts 
from  all  sources  aggregated  $2,082,490  ;  expen- 
ditures, $1,924,459  ;  the  net  revenue  being 
$1 58,030. — American  Machinist. 


BY  THE  WAY 


For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  a  woman 
has  won  the  250  guineas  prize  awarded  annually 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Melrose,  an  English  publisher, 
for  the  best  first  novel.  Miss  Margaret  Peter- 
son is  the  winner,  and  her  book  is  called  "The 
Lure  of  the  Little  Drum."  The  judges  were 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  and  Miss 
Mary  Cholmondeley. 

A  great  mine  disaster  in  South  Wales  resulted 
in  the  entombment  and  death  of  436  men.  Such 
a  loss  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  coal- 
mining in  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  opened  in  1915, 
or  possibly  next  year,  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Boston  or  New  York  and  Portland 
will  save  three  hours'  time  by  taking  the  canal 
route.  The  distance  saved  will  be  approxi- 
mately fifty-five  miles. 

Naval  Constructor  R.  I>.  Gatewood  and 
Surgeon  Charles  M.  Oman  urge  the  humidify- 
ing of  the  air  on  battle-ships.  Dry  air,  they  say, 
is  injurious  to  the  respiratory  passages,  not 
only  on  ships  but  in  houses.  "  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  air  in  a  steam-heated  office  is 
several  degrees  drier  than  the  air  in  the  Sahara 
Desert.  To  this  extreme  dryness  of  offices  and 
houses  is  ascribed  by  some  medical  statisticians 
the  great  increase  in  '  colds  '  with  the  coming  of 
winter  and  the  shutting  of  windows." 

Bulletin  158,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  cuts  of  beef, 
states  that  "  when  a  housewife  buys  a  porter- 
house hip  bone  at  25  cents  a  pound  she  is  really 
paying  29  cents  for  the  usable  food  purchased. 
For  round  steak,  at  15  cents,  15.3  cents;  roast 
beef — rump — at  12  cents,  12.8  cents;  round  pot 
roast  at  10  cents,  10.1  cents.  This  should  con- 
vince her  that  the  cheaper  cuts  are  more 
economical." 

The  statue  of  Washington  erected  in  Buenos 
Aires,  noted  in  The  Outlook  for  August  9,  was, 
a  correspondent  writes,  a  memorial  gift  to  the 
Argentine  Government,  presented  by  American 
residents  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Argentina's  independence. 
American  flags  on  this  occasion,  our  correspond- 
ent adds,  were  so  numerous  that  "  only  the  fact 
that  it  [the  Fourth  of  July]  was  a  biting  mid- 
winter day  kept  us  from  believing  that  we  were 
once  more  at  home  under  our  own  flag." 

Fifteen  girls,  one  from  each  of  fifteen  South- 
ern States,  are  to  have  a  free  trip  to  Washington 
as  the  winners  of  contests  in  connection  with 
the  canning  clubs  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
About  25,000  girls  are  enrolled  in  these  clubs. 
Each  girl  raises  produce,  principally  tomatoes, 


on  a  tenth-acre  plot.  Miss  Bessie  Starkey,  of 
Virginia,  last  year  canned  5,928  pounds  of  to- 
matoes grown  on  her  tenth-acre  piece  of  ground. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  to  investigate  the 
housing  conditions  in  large  cities  which  make  it 
difficult  for  a  man  with  a  number  of  children  to 
rent  a  desirable  habitation  or  apartment.  Many 
landlords  put  a  ban  on  families  in  which  small 
children  are  included,  and  so  become  a  factor 
in  race  suicide.  The  Salvation  Army  will  try 
to  rectify  this  anti-social  practice. 

The  La  Fleche  fowls  of  France,  says  a  writer 
in  the  "Country  Gentleman,"  are  in  demand  in 
very  wealthy  households  and  in  high-class  cafe's. 
Fine  specimens  sometimes  bring  ten  dollars, 
and  a  very  general  price  is  five  dollars  each. 
Probably  no  other  country  has  a  market  for 
chickens  at  such  prices ;  the  French  gourmet 
must  have  what  he  wants  regardless  of  cost. 

The  age  of  chivalry  has  surely  passed.  A 
New  York  City  car  conductor  refused  to  pick 
up  a  nickel  that  a  lady  had  accidentally  dropped 
while  paying  her  fare ;  the  lady  abused  and 
then,  being  athletic,  thumped  the  conductor; 
the  latter  haled  his  assailant  to  court;  and  an 
unfeeling  judge  fined  her  ten  dollars.  A  little 
politeness  might  have  saved  all  this  trouble 
and  expense. 

Ralph  Rose,  of  California,  one  of  the  finest 
athletes  the  world  ever  produced,  recently  suc- 
cumbed to  typhoid.  Holder  of  the  world's  record 
as  a  shot-putter,  this  splendid  specimen  of  phys- 
ical manhood  was  6  feet  5%  inches  tall  and 
weighed  260  pounds.  He  furnishes  another  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  the  athlete's  hold  on  life 
is  a  slight  one,  his  age  being  only  twenty-eight 
and  his  illness  brief. 

Holland  is  still  the  home  of  the  tulip  bulb, 
though  the  "  tulip  craze  "  is  a  matter  of  remote 
history.  Professor  Henry  van  Dyke,  American 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  signalized  the  be- 
ginning of  his  incumbency  of  his  new  office  by 
sending  a  choice  collection  of  tulip  bulbs  to  be 
planted  in  the  garden  of  Nassau  Hall  at  Prince- 
ton. 

In  the  international  balloon  race  this  year 
representatives  of  eight  nations  started  from 
Paris.  The  American  balloon  Goodyear,  piloted 
by  Ralph  H.  Upson  and  Ralph  A.  D.  Preston, 
won,  while  another  American  balloon  took  sec- 
ond honors. 

An  analysis  of  20.000  English  words  taken 
from  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  shows  that 
4,842  of  these  words  come  from  the  Latin 
through  French  :  3,681  words  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English  origin  ;  2,880  come  direct 
from  Latin;  2,493  are  directly  or  indirectly  from 
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the  Greek;  the  American  (Indian?)  languages 
supply  102  words,  the  African  languages  32,  and 
Lithuanian  ends  the  list  with  one  word  to  its 
credit. 

At  the  Mothers'  Assembly  recently  convened 
at  Auburn,  New  York,  overdressing  in  the 
schools  was  sharply  criticised.  Boy  Scout 
uniforms  or  similar  costumes  were  advocated 
for  boys,  serge  dresses  for  girls,  and  some  uni- 
form dress  for  the  teachers. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel,  the  famous  inventor  of 
the  oil  engine,  disappeared  from  a  Channel 
steamship  on  September  29.  Two  weeks-  later 
his  bod)'  was  washed  ashore.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  success  of  Dr.  Diesel's  inventions,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  financially  embarrassed 
and  to  have  jumped  overboard  while  tempo- 
rarily deranged. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  a  corps 
of  instructors  for  its  apprentices.  At  a  recent 
conference  of  these  instructors,  says  the  "  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette,"  two  things  were  noticeable. 
One  was  that  less  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
mechanical  drawing  and  more  attention  to  the 
making  of  rough  practical  sketches  for  shop 
work  ;  the  other,  that  development  along  moral 
lines  is  of  just  as  much  importance  to  the  com- 
pany as  progress  in  technical  skill. 

A  limit  to  the  weight  of  motor  vehicles  has 
been  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  highways,  and  in  New  York  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways,  Mr.  John  N.  Carlisle,  has 
just  issued  a  rule  that  fourteen  tons,  including 
vehicle  and  load,  is  in  future  to  be  the  limit  of 
weight  that  will  be  permitted  on  the  highways 
of  the  State. 

A  railway  was  recently  sued  for  damages  for 
injury  resulting  from  a  flirtation.  A  brake- 
man  undertook  to  deliver  a  note  to  a  young 
woman  by  throwing  it  from  his  train  as  he 
passed  her  house.  To  make  the  love-letter 
"  carry  ;'  he  fastened  the  missive  to  a  torpedo. 
The  young  lady  got  the  note,  but  in  opening 
it  exploded  the  torpedo  and  was  injured.  She 
brought  an  action  against  the  railway,  but  her 
suit  failed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  was 
the  fate  of  the  brakeman's  also. 

Boston  is  praised  by  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent for  the  humanity  of  its  horse-owners  in 
adopting  a  specially  constructed  tin  pail,  with 
wide  flaring  sides,  for  the  feeding  of  horses  at 
their  noonday  meal.  This  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement on  the  smothering  nose-bag  in  use 
in  many  places,  which  allows  the  horse  no 
freedom  of  movement  and  no  fresh  air  while  he 
is  eating  his  well-earned  dinner. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  novelist  and  promoter,  and 
Dr.  W.  J.  Morton,  cancer  specialist  and  finan- 
cier, have  been  released  from  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  they  had 
been  imprisoned  for  misuse  of  the  mails  in  a 


mining  scheme.  Both  will  seek  work  along  the 
lines  of  their  earlier  professions,  and  leave  min- 
ing ventures  to  others. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  in  making 
a  terminal  at  Montreal,  has  adopted  the  bold 
plan  of  tunneling  under  Mount  Royal  to  locate 
its  passenger  station  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a 
costly  right  of  way.  The  cost  of  the  terminal 
will  probably  reach  $20,000,000,  and  the  com- 
pany is  developing  a  suburban  district  near  its 
tunnel  to  defray  a  part  of  the  expense. 

It  was  a  geography  lesson,  and  the  teacher, 
according  to  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  had  been 
asking  about  the  different  States:  "Tell  me, 
Florence,"  she  said,  "  what  Rhode  Island  is 
celebrated  for."  For  a  moment  the  child  was 
silent,  then  an  inspiration  came  to  her.  "  Rhode 
Island,"'  replied  the  little  girl,  "  is  celebrated  for 
being  the  only  one  of  the  United  States  that  is 
the  smallest." 

A  writer  in  the  "  Christian  Register  "  defends 
Webster's  memory  in  regard  to  the  celebrated 
7th  of  March  speech,  in  which  the  Abolitionists 
contended  that  Webster  had  stifled  his  real 
convictions  as  to  slavery  in  order  to  win  the 
Presidential  nomination.  "He  had  a  reasonable 
case,"  says  the  writer,  "which  commanded  the 
entire  assent  of  his  own  judgment,  and  he  ought 
not  to  be  called  base  for  taking  the  stand  which 
was  to  him  the  essence  of  patriotism."  It  may 
be  recalled  that  Whittier's  bitter  poem  "  Icha- 
bod,"  written  in  condemnation  of  Webster,  is 
said  to  have  been  regretted  by  its  author  in  his 
later  years. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company  built  its 
first  locomotive  in  1832.  It  recently  completed 
its  forty-thousandth  locomotive,  having  built  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  since  1902,  or  about 
six  for  every  working  day. 

Meeches  Farm,  Poole,  England,  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  chicken  farm  in  the  world.  Ex- 
periments made  there  in  the  forcing  of  the 
growth  of  chickens  by  electrical  influences  are 
reported  as  showing  remarkable  results.  In 
five  weeks  electrically  treated  chickens  have 
attained  the  normal  weight  of  chickens  three 
months  old.  The  experiments  may  have  pos- 
sible corollaries  in  the  treatment  of  subnormal 
children. 

A  machine  devised  to  show  the  speed  at 
which  a  baseball  may  be  thrown  was  tested  in 
the  case  of  two  pitchers  noted  for  their  fast 
delivery.  Walter  Johnson  threw  the  ball  at  the 
rate  of  122  feet  a  second  ;  Nap  Rucker's  fastest 
throw  recorded  113  feet  a  second.  Rucker  gen- 
erously said  that  he  believed  his  rival  could 
throw  the  ball  150  feet  in  a  second. 

Canada  is  to-day  using  400,000  telephones, 
compared  with  half  that  number  a  year  ago. 
She  has  one  telephone  to  every  nineteen  in- 
habitants. 
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When,  on  the  morning  of  October  9,  the 
steamer  Kroonland  caught  the  wireless  sum- 
mons from  the  burning 

WHY  WE   NEED  A  ,T  ,  u  7 

shipping  bill  Volturno,  she  put  about, 
though  crippled  by  the 
disablement  of  an  engine,  and  plowed  back 
a  hundred  miles  through  a  raging  sea. 
There  was  a  passenger  on  board,  and  that  a 
woman,  who  protested  all  the  way  that  the 
errand  was  quixotic.  After  this  "  best  citizen  " 
had  reiterated  her  belief  that  succor  would 
probably  be  too  late  and  would  surely  delay  the 
Kroonland's  arrival  in  port,  Captain  Peter 
Kreilbaum  turned  to  her  patiently  and  said : 

•:  Madam,  we  may  save  one  life  !" 

When,  seventeen  hours  later,  the  captain's 
gig  was  being  lowered  from  the  Kroonland  to 
carry  the  first  crew  of  rescuers  to  the  burning 
hulk,  the  first  officer,  Mr.  Mansfield,  in  com- 
mand, handed  a  letter  to  the  captain  and 
said,  "Give  this  to  my  wife."  He  did  not 
add  "in  case  I  do  not  return;"  apparently 
it  never  entered  his  head  that  he  might  get 
back  alive. 

The  newspapers  all  told  of  the  cook  on  the 
burning  ship,  who  stuck  to  his  post  in  the 
galley  through  the  long,  terrible  hours  which 
intervened  between  the  explosion  and  the 
beginning  of  the  rescue  work,  carrying  food 
to  the  passengers  across  the  smoldering 
deck  until  the  soles  of  his  shoes  burned  off. 

These  are  but  typical  instances  of  the 
matter-of-course  courage  and  faithfulness  to 
duty  which  mark  the  history  of  the  latest 
marine  disaster.  These  heroes  are  not  ex- 
ceptional ;  they  represent  the  type  of  man 
who  guards  our  safety  on  the  high  seas. 

In  marked  contrast  to  their  pluck  and 
promptness  stands  the  criminal  indecision  of 
Congress  in  alternately  bickering  over  and 
ignoring  the  seamen's  bills  which  have  been 
volleyed  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

We  learn  our  lessons  with  an  appalling- 
slowness,  and,  it  would  seem,  never  by  pre- 


cept but  always  by  bitter  experience.  It 
took  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  to  convince 
us  that  all  steamers  should  have  a  sufficiency 
of  lifeboats.  But  the  Titanic  sank  in  a  calm 
sea,  and  there  was  little  difficulty  about 
launching  such  boats  as  she  had.  It  has 
taken  the  loss  of  the  Volturno  in  a  raging 
sea  to  convince  us  that  a  sufficiency  of  life- 
boats is  useless  if  steamers  do  not  in  each 
case  carry  the  crew  to  man  them  properly. 

The  Kroonland  did  a  gallant  piece  of  res- 
cue work  ;  her  equipment  strictly  complies 
with  the  law  ;  she  carried  lifeboats  enough 
for  her  1,530  passengers  and  her  crew. 

Yet,  besides  the  captain's  gig,  she  put  over 
only  two  lifeboats,  and  the  crews  of  these 
were  eked  out  by  stewards  and  stokers. 
Captain  Kreilbaum  was  presumably  greatly 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  competent  sea- 
men. It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  same 
was  the  case  with  others  of  the  rescuing  fleet. 


THE   LA  FOLLETTE 
SEAMAN'S  BILL 


With  the  impetus  of  this  last  disaster  behind 
it,  the  La  Follette  Seaman's  Bill  has  recently 
passed  the  Senate.  It 
is  important  that  it, 
or  a  measure  embody- 
ing its  most  needful  provisions,  should  pass 
the  House  without  delay. 

This  bill,  which  has  been  substituted  for 
its  predecessor,  the  Nelson  Bill,  in  the  Senate, 
is  the  same  m  substance  but  with  a  number 
of  important  amendments.  Besides  its  pro- 
visions for  greater  comfort  and  freedom  of 
contract  for  sailors,  it  makes  the  following 
provisions  which  bear  directly  upon  the  safety 
of  passengers  : 

That  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  crew  of 
all  vessels  ot  over  one  hundred  tons  leaving 
American  ports  shall  be  able  to  understand 
orders  given  by  the  officers,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  deck  crew  shall  be  able 
seamen. 

That  vessels  of  this  class  which  carry  pas- 
sengers shall  have  not  only  a  sufficiency  of 
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lifeboats  to  carry  every  passenger  and  every 
member  of  the  crew,  but  an  allotment  of  at 
least  two  able  seamen  to  each  boat,  who 
shall  be  drilled  in  the  handling-  and  lowering 
of  lifeboats. 

That  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors 
be  authorized  to  prescribe  rules,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
providing  for  lifeboat  and  fire  drill  among 
the  crews  of  our  own  vessels,  and  that  these 
rules  be  recommended  to  the  foreign  vessels 
using  our  ports. 

These  pre-eminently  proper  provisions  for 
safety  at  sea  need  little  explanation.  Mr. 
La  Follette  pointed  out,  in  regard  to  the  first 
provision,  that  an  interpreter  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient as  a  transmitter  of  orders  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

An  "  able  seaman  "  is  defined  as  a  man 
nineteen  years  of  age  or  over,  having  had  at 
least  three  years'  experience  in  service  on 
deck.  The  crucial  test  of  an  able  seaman, 
say  those  who  know,  is  his  ability  to  launch  a 
lifeboat  and  get  it  safely  away  in  a  high  sea. 
And  the  proportion  of  able  seamen  to  the 
total  deck  crew  would  increase  gradually  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  from  forty  to  sixty-five  per  cent. 

The  Kroonland,  according  to  the  customs 
inspection  made  within  the  year,  carried 
thirty-four  small  boats  and  twenty-eight  able 
seamen  besides  her  officers.  Lender  the  La 
Follette  Bill  she  would  be  required  to  carry 
sixty-eight  able  seamen  as  crew  for  these 
boats.  Had  she  had  sixty-eight  instead  of 
twenty-eight  able  seamen  on  board  when  she 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Volturno,  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that,  with  her  splendidly  effi- 
cient officers  and  crew,  she  would  have  done 
even  better  work. 

Is  a  Seaman's  Bill  going  to  pass  the 
House  now,  or  are  we  going  to  wait  for 
another  disaster  and  another  and  another  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  by  actual  experi- 
ence the  wisdom  of  each  of  its  provisions  ? 


Two  terrible  mining  disasters  have  startled 
America  and  England.     In  this  country  the 
disaster  occurred  in  New  Mexico 
mining       at  the  St     Canyon  Coal  Mine. 

DISASTERS       XT      i     o         u      j  j 

Nearly  three  hundred  men  were 
caught  by  the  explosion.  Some  were  rescued 
alive,  but  many  more  are  still  missing. 
Rescuers  equipped  with  oxygen  helmets  and 
relieving  one  another  at  short  shifts  forced 
their  way  in  foot  by  foot,  often  b  ing  com- 


pelled to  halt  for  hours  while  fallen  rock  and 
coal  were  removed. 

The  same  kind  of  rescue  work  amid  similar 
difficulties  has  been  carried  on  at  Senghenydd, 
in  South  Wales,  where  has  occurred  perhaps 
the  most  dreadful  disaster  in  the  mining  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  A  scene  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  after  the  explosion  is  shown  in 
the  illustrated  section  of  this  number.  In 
1901  a  similar  explosion  took  place  in  the 
same  pit,  when,  out  of  eighty-four  men  at 
work,  eighty-three  were  killed.  But  the  pres- 
ent disaster  caught  no  less  than  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  men  and  boys  in  the 
mines.  Nearly  half  of  these  died.  The  day 
shift  had  descended  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  had  been  underground  only 
two  hours  when  the  explosion  took  place. 
The  pit  head  on  the  western  side  of  the 
colliery  was  a  scene  of  utter  wreckage,  the 
pit  frame  timbers  having  been  blown  to 
pieces,  and  the  cage,  weighing  many  tons, 
having  been  hurled  into  the  air,  while  the 
corrugated  iron  covering  was  completely 
blown  away.  Fortunately,  but  one  pit  head 
was  wrecked.  Another  adjoining  it  and  con- 
nected with  it  was  undamaged  and  afforded 
opportunity  for  rescue  operations.  Many  of 
those  rescued  were  terribly  injured,  and 
nearly  all  were  suffering  from  burns,  shock, 
and  after-damp;  of  these  some  have  since  died. 
A  pathetic  spectacle  was  afforded  by  the 
tightly  packed  groups  of  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  wives,  sweethearts,  and  children, 
standing  about  the  collieries  at  every  vantage- 
point,  hour  after  hour,  in  dumb  misery. 

If  these  disasters  were  due  to  dust  explo- 
sion, we  should  like  to  know  how  far  the 
methods  of  averting  explosion  from  this  cause 
had  been  adopted  by  the  mine  managers. 

In  any  event,  as  our  material  civilization 
seems  to  rest  upon  coal  as  much  as  upon  any 
other  resource,  we  must  believe  that  the  lives 
sacrificed  in  mining  disasters  are  sacrificed  in 
the  public  service  no  less  than  are  the  lives 
laid  down  on  a  battlefield.  And  justice  de- 
mands that  the  public  see  that  the  lives  so 
jeoparded  are  protected  with  every  reason- 
able safeguard. 

The  threatened  strike  of  engineers  and  fire- 
men on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
an  unjustifiable  ^ford  Railroad  has 
strike  avoided  been  prevented  by  the 
exercise  of  common 
sense.  This  was  a  matter  that  did  not  con- 
cern merely  the  parties  to  the  dispute  ;  it 
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was  one  that  concerned,  most  of  all,  the  pub- 
lic. If  such  a  strike  had  taken  place,  the 
consequences  to  New  England,  and  only  less 
directly  to  all  of  the  Eastern  States,  would 
not  have  been  pleasant  to  contemplate.  That 
this  great  region  with  its  large  population 
has  escaped  such  an  evil  is  due,  not  to  the 
intervention  of  any  Governmental  agency, 
though  the  possibility  that  such  an  agency 
might  intervene  may  have  had  some  influence 
upon  the  result,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  management  of  the  road 
and  representatives  of  the  men  came  together 
and  reached  a  mutual  understanding. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  issuance 
of  new  regulations  for  the  selection  and  pro- 
motion of  engineers  on  the  passenger  trains 
of  the  road.  These  rules,  as  The  Outlook 
has  already  said,  were  issued  in  consequence 
of  the  series  of  accidents  which  both  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Connecticut  Utilities  Commission  found  to  be 
due  in  part  to  inadequate  methods  of  select- 
ing competent  men  to  drive  the  engines.  The 
management  felt  that  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  their  own  relief  from  blame  in 
case  of  future  accident  required  the  imme- 
diate promulgation  of  these  rules.  Not  un- 
naturally, the  men,  or  perhaps  more  strictly 
certain  of  their  leaders,  suspected  the  pur- 
pose of  these  rules,  and  feared  that  they  would 
deprive  the  engineers'  and  firemen's  broth- 
erhoods of  the  right  that  they  had  secured  to 
have  their  wishes  felt  with  regard  to  wage's 
and  conditions  of  labor.  In  other  words,  the 
men  feared  that  these  new  rules  might  be 
used  to  restore  absolutism  in  railway  manage- 
ment. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  broad-minded 
attitude  and  conciliatory  spirit  of  Mr.  Howard 
Elliott  (who  took  office  in  September  as 
President  of  the  road  and  now  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors),  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  representatives  of  the  men 
finally  to  try  to  understand  the  manage- 
ment's point  of  view,  there  were  issued 
new  rules  which  both  the  management  and 
the  men  agreed  embrace  all  the  principles 
for  which  the  management  contended,  as 
well  as  all  the  safeguards  against  possible 
misinterpretation  for  which  the  men  con- 
tended. 

The  outcome  of  this  dispute,  or  rather 
misunderstanding,  is  to  be  welcomed  not  only 
because  it  is  an  avoidance  of  serious  material 
ills,  but  even  more  because  it  represents  a 
triumph  of  intelligence  and  good  temper  in  a 


field  where  the  lack  of  both  has  often  been 
evident. 


MEXICO:   WHAT  WILL 
HUKRTA  DO? 


All  accounts  of  the  elections  which  took 
place  in  Mexico  on  Sunday  of  last  week  re- 
port indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  elect- 
ors and  general  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  election  was 
merely  a  form  carried  out  at  the  behest  of  a 
dictator.  Apathy  was  the  prevailing  attitude 
of  the.  Mexican  people  ;  in  some  places  it  is 
reported  that  the  polls  were  not  even  open  ; 
in  Mexico  City  only  about  15.000  votes  were 
cast,  and  at  some  polls  no  ballots  were  offered  : 
generally,  the  vote  was  very  light ;  many  ac- 
counts speak  of  the  troops  as  voting,  although 
it  is  asserted  by  persons  acquainted  with 
Mexican  law  that  soldiers  may  not  legally 
vote ;  no  printed  ballots  for  Calero  were, 
in  existence.  Despite  Huerta's  pre-election 
declaration  that  he  was  not  a  candidate,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  vote  cast  was 
for  Huerta,  with  General  Blanquet,  his  Chief 
of  Staff,  as  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

All  the  week  expectation  and  conjecture 
were  rife  as  to  what  Huerta  would  do  under 
the  circumstances.  At  first  it  was  said  that 
he  would  declare  the  election  void  because 
the  vote  did  not  represent  one- third  of  the 
registered  electors,  as  required  by  law,  but 
that,  as  this  provision  does  not  apply  to 
members  of  Congress,  he  would  install  a 
new  Congress  in  place  of  that  driven  out  and 
in  part  imprisoned  by  him,  and  that  this 
Congress,  which  meets  this  month,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  new  Presidential  election.  Later, 
in  what  seems  to  be  an  authentic  interview. 
Sefior  Moheno,  the  Mexican  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  indicated  as  a  probable 
course  of  conduct  a  declaration  that  General 
Huerta  was  not  legally  elected  because  such 
an  election  was  legally  barred,  but  that  Gen- 
eral Blanquet  might  be  recognized  as  the 
legally  elected  Vice-President,  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent (Huerta  probably  in  the  meantime  to 
take  Blanquet 's  position  as  Chief  of  'Staff), 
and  a  new  election  would  be  arranged  for, 
at  which,  under  the  new  situation.  Huerta 
might  be  a  candidate.  In  all  these  conjec- 
tures there  is  no  indication  that  Huerta  has 
any  purpose  of  relinquishing  supreme  con- 
trol, whether  as  Dictator  or  as  a  President 
nominally  chosen  by  an  election  controlled  by 
himself  and  his  soldiers  and  agents.  His 
most  formidable  rival  for  the  Presidency. 
Felix  Diaz,  refused  to  put  himself  within 
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reach  of  Huerta.  remained  at  Vera  Cruz 
until  after  the  election,  and  then,  in  fear 
for  his  life  and  freedom,  took  refuge  under 
the  American  flag  and  has  been  placed  as 
a  refugee  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Havana  or  some  other  non-Mexican  port. 
There  is  significance  in  the  fact  that  Huerta 
has  decreed  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
army  and  proposes  to  enlarge  it  to  150,000 
men. 


WHAT  WILL 
PRESIDENT   WILSON  DO? 


The  reports  from  Washington  during  the 
week  indicated  that  a  statement  of  policy 

from  the  Admin- 
istration was  con- 
templated and  that 
a  new  plan  of  action  was  under  discussion. 
It  was,  however,  semi-officially  announced 
that  no  declaration  as  to  the  future  would  be 
made  until  the  position  of  the  Mexican  Dic- 
tator as  to  the  election  should  be  made 
public.  General  Blanquet  is  believed  to  be 
as  objectionable  to  President  Wilson  as 
Huerta,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It  is 
intimated  very  strongly  that  our  State  De- 
partment will  act  independently  of  foreign 
powers,  and  that  the  rumors  that  those 
powers  have  been  asked  in  advance  to  ap- 
prove American  action  and  policy  are  untrue. 
Friends  of  President  Wilson  assert  that  he 
"  is  determined  to  retain  for  the  United 
States  its  traditional  leadership  and  domi- 
nation in  the  political  affairs  of  this  hemi- 
sphere." 

From  Mexico  City  last  week  came  des- 
patches (not,  we  judge,  fully  confirmed)  stat- 
ing that  our  Department  of  State  has  been 
informed  that  the  diplomatic  representatives 
in  Mexico  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States  can  save 
Mexico.  France  and  Spain  are  disturbed 
as  to  the  safety  of  their  citizens  in  distant 
parts  of  Mexico  and  have  asked  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  steps  to  protect  them.  The 
British  view,  as  known  in  Mexico  City,  con- 
tinues to  hold  that  Huerta  should  be  sup- 
ported as  the  only  man  who  can  maintain 
order  until  he  may  be  succeeded  by  some 
other  administrator. 

The  question  of  recognizing  the  belliger- 
ency of  the  insurgents  in  the  north  by  the 
United  States  has  been  under  discussion. 
General  Carranza  and  his  representatives  in 
this  country  now  assert  that  the  Constitution- 
alist forces  number  eighty  thousand  men, 
that  the  various  insurgent  movements  in  the 


north  are  coming  into  unison,  and  that  if  the 
embargo  on  arms  from  this  country  is  raised 
the  Constitutionalists  are  certain  of  obtaining 
a  national  triumph  and  are  prepared  to  give- 
guarantees  for  just  and  free  government. 
The  United  States  battle-ships  at  Vera  Cruz 
have  been  relieved  by  other  war-ships.  It  is 
reported  that  two  additional  regiments  of 
cavalry  are  to  be  sent  to  our  side  of  the 
Mexican  border,  and  a  despatch  to  the  New 
York  "  World  "  even  alleges  that  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  National  Guard  of 
several  States  have  been  asked  by  the  War 
Department  to  have  their  forces  ready  for 
possible  duty. 

The  present  week  may  very  probably  clear 
up  the  situation  both  in  Mexico  itself  and  as 
to  President  Wilson's  intentions  and  views. 


A  CAMPAIGN  OF 
ACCUSATION 


The  municipal  campaign  in  New  York  City 
closed  last  week  in  a  confused  and  vociferous 
chorus  of  accusations  and 
counter-accusations.  It 
would  take  a  judge  and  a 
jury,  or  rather  several  judges  and  juries,  to 
weigh  these  charges  and  the  replies.  We 
only  wish  that  it  were  certain  that  adequate 
authority  might  actually  pass  upon  them  after 
the  fury  of  the  campaign  is  over.  Politi- 
cal history  shows  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  such  charges  to  drop  out  of 
sight  as  soon  as  the  fight  is  over.  This  is 
deplorable,  for  if  individuals  were  held,  as 
they  should  be,  to  a  strict  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  personal  attacks  made  in  a  cam- 
paign, American  politics  would  be  cleaner 
and  the  voter  would  not  be  so  often  led 
astray. 

Last  week — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
recriminations — Judge  McCall  very  properly 
asked  Mr.  Hennessy  to  put  into  writing  his 
intimation  that  Judge  McCall  had  paid  for  his 
judgeship  by  a  political  contribution  with 
money  obtained  from  a  police  official.  Mr. 
Hennessy  avoided  the  issue  by  a  written 
statement  in  which  he  pimply  asked  Judge 
McCall  to  explain,  carefully  avoiding  any 
actionable  allegation.  Mr.  Whitman  on  the 
platform  declared  that  he  believed  Judge 
McCall  to  be  an  honest  man.  For  some  time 
rumors  and  assertions  have  gone  about  to  the 
effect  that  ex-Senator  Stilwell,  now  in  Sing 
Sing,  had  written  a  confession  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  that  a  dicta- 
graph record  of  talks  by  Stilwell  in  jail  was 
extant  which  would  lead  to  prosecution  of 
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prominent  Senators  and  political  leaders.  J  Jul . 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  what  has  been 
published,  it  is  evident  that  all  StilwelPs  talks 
were  in  the  nature  of  bargaining  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Governor  Sulzer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Tammany  on  the  other,  with 
a  view  to  exchanging  whatever  knowledge  he 
may  have  of  wrong-doing  for  a  free  pardon, 
and  that  he  absolutely  declined  to  use  up 
his  ammunition — to  quote  his  own  phrase — 
until  his  personal  safety  and  release  were 
assured. 

Then  came  Mr.  Murphy's  reply  to  Mr. 
Hennessy's  repeated  assertion  that  Murphy 
had  received  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
from  Anthony  N.  Brady.  Mr.  Murphy  says 
that  the  money  was  received  but  returned, 
and  he  is  corroborated  in  this  by  Judge 
Beardsley,  who  took  the  money  to  Murphy. 
Another  charge  made  by  Mr.  Hennessy  was 
that  eight  million  dollars  had  been  wasted 
on  State  highway  construction  ;  the  present 
Highway  Commissioner,  Mr.  Carlisle,  replied 
that  the  statement  was  practically  unintelligi- 
ble, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  amount 
spent  for  highway  construction  since  May  1 
of  this  year  is  six  million  dollars,  and  that 
apparently  Mr.  Hennessy  must  base  his 
charge  on  the  total  cost  of  road  construc- 
tion since  1906  to  make  it  even  conceivably 
possible. 

Even  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  Fusion  candidate 
for  Mayor,  whose  personal  character  might, 
one  would  think,  have  secured  him  immunity 
from  campaign  charges,  is  alleged  by  Judge 
McCall  to  have  been  influenced  in  his  action 
on  the  subway  question  by  his  interest  as 
counsel  for  a  real  estate  company.  Mr. 
Mitchel's  reply  is  clear  and  convincing  on  this 
point ;  as  an  official  he  did  nothing  that  helped 
the  company.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  one  respect  in  which  his  vote  differed 
from  that  of  most  of  his  colleagues,  it  was 
against  rather  than  in  favor  of  his  own 
interests  and  that  of  the  company  he  repre- 
sented. Nevertheless,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  judgment  for  him  not  to  act 
as  counsel  may  be  conceded  without  impugn- 
ing his  motive. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  New  York 
election  may  prove  to  be,  it  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  exposures  and  pseudo-ex- 
posures of  political  methods  in  New  York 
( 'ity  will  have  such  effect  that  every  honorable 
citizen  will  bestir  himself  to  make  impossible 
in  future  those  hidden  and  secret  transactions 
between  political  leaders  and  special  interests 


which  no  one  can  doubt  have  existed 
rtest.   


(he 


THE   POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 
NKW  JBRSEY 


In  order  to  make  his  election  constitutional 
beyond  a  doubt,  James  F.  Fielder,  acting 

Governor  of 
New  Jersey, 
resigned  last 
week.  As  New  Jersey  has  no  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Mr.  Fielder's  place  was  taken  by 
Leon  R.  Taylor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  youngest  execu- 
tive the  State  has  ever  had.  He  is  only 
thirty  years  old.  He  has  risen  rapidly;  ten 
years  ago  he  was  a  brakeman  on  a  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  When  Presi- 
dent Wilson  resigned  the  Governorship  of 
New  Jersey,  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Fielder,  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Fielder 
became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Governorship,  the  other  candidates  being  ex- 
Governor  Stokes  for  the  Republicans  and 
ex-State  Senator  Colby  for  the  Progressives. 
Each  candidate  enjoyed  remarkable  out- 
side support,  the  chief  speakers  having  been 
Secretary  Bryan  for  Mr.  Fielder,  Senator 
Borah  for  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Governor  John- 
son for  Mr.  Colby.  An  interesting  feature, 
and  an  influential  one  beyond  the  actual 
period  of  the  campaign,  is  the  fact  that  in  no 
State  will  an  election  be  so  significant  of  an 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  President's 
policies  as  in  his  own  State  of  New  Jersey. 
These  policies,  it  is  true,  have  already  been 
approved  in  part  by  the  victory  of  the  Presi- 
dent's candidate,  Mr.  Fielder,  at  the  pri- 
maries over  the  candidate  of  the  President's 
Democratic  enemies  in  the  State.  The  cam- 
paign has  been  an  interesting  and  instructive 
one,  as  might  be  expected  when  it  is  realized 
that  in  the  primaries  of  each  of  the  three 
political  parties  the  best  candidate  won.  The 
final  victory  of  one  of  these  three  will  be 
known  when  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
reaches  our  readers,  but.  in  any  event,  New 
Jersey  seems  fairly  sure  of  an  efficient  guber- 
natorial administration  for  the  next  three 


The  political  campaign  in  Massachusetts  was 
distinguished  by  one  feature  furnished  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for 
Governor.  It  is  the 
wallop."  What  is  a  "  wallop  "  ?  Mr.  Gardner 
defines  it  himself  as  "  putting  a  little  salt  on 
Mr.  Bird's  tail."'    Mr.  Bird  is  the  Progressive 


THE  "WALLOP" 
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candidate.  Mr.  Walsh  is  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Gardner  would 
pay  him  the  same  compliment  if  he  intended 
to  "  wallop  "  him  on  any  given  occasion.  We 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  verb  "  to 
wallop."  Now  it  seems  we  are  to  have  a 
revival  of  the  substantive.  In  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Bay  State,  a  political  meeting  at 
which  a  certain  political  foe  is  to  be  dragged 
"  across  lots,"  and  at  which  he  is  to  be 
"shown  up"  supposedly  to  his  own  con- 
fusion and  that  of  his  political  adherents,  is 
a  "  wallop." 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  now  have  the 
"joint  wallop."  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  was 
the  scene  of  a  "joint  wallop"  last  week, 
when  Republicans  and  Progressives  proceeded 
to  "do  up  "  each  other. 

As  to  the  participants  in  the  campaign, 
the  sudden  entrance  of  Governor  Foss  at  the 
last  moment  on  an  independent  ticket  as  a 
candidate  for  re-election  gave  a  dramatic 
impulse  to  affairs  in  Massachusetts.  When 
he  audaciously  demanded  that  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Bird  step  aside  and  abandon  their 
campaigns  so  that  he  might  spend  all  of  his 
time  in  overthrowing  Lieutenant-Governor 
Walsh,  the  supposedly  staid  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts "sat  up  and  took  notice."  Not  in 
many  years,  if  ever,  in  that  State  have  four 
candidates  for  the  Governorship  seemed  to 
run  in  the  campaign  so  nearly  neck  and  neck. 


Most  American  cities  are  in  much  the  posi- 
tion of  Kipling's  "  Ship  that  Found  Itself  " 
at  the  end  of  her  first 
voyage  across  the  Atlan- 


A  .CITY  THAT  IS 
FINDING  ITSELF 


tic.  Like  the  still  more 
familiar  "  Topsy,"  they  have  "just  growed," 
without  proper  appreciation  of  the  problems 
or  the  opportunities  which  confront  them  on 
every  side. 

Newburgh,  New  York,  is  now  one  of  per- 
haps twenty  cities  in  this  country  which  can 
no  longer  be  classed  among  those  compla- 
cently ignorant  of  themselves,  and  one  of  a 
still  smaller  group  which  have  achieved  this 
self-knowledge  without  having  it  thrust  upon 
them.  Newburgh  has  been  "  socially  sur- 
veyed," and  the  survey  was  proposed  and 
largely  financed  by  Newburgh's  own  citizens. 
Outside  co-operation  was  secured  from  the 
civic  experts  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  but  the 
impetus  behind  the  investigation  came  from 
within. 

What  a  survey  of  any  city,  carried  out 


intelligently,  accomplishes  may  be  summed 

up  as  follows  : 

It  provides  adequate  data  for  the  future 
improvement  of  social  conditions. 

It  secures  publicity  both  for  the  defects 
and  the  merits  in  a  city's  government,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  in  both  criticism 
and  praise  it  is  essentially  constructive. 

It  stimulates  popular  interest  in  civic  prob- 
lems as  nothing  else  can  hope  to  do. 

W  hen  conducted  under  the  proper  aus- 
pices, it  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  investiga- 
tion which  cannot  be  made  the  football  of 
selfish  political  advantage. 

What  Newburgh  learned  about  itself  has 
been  received  in  characteristic  fashion  by 
those  two  factions  to  be  found  in  every  com- 
munity containing  more  inhabitants  than  a 
well-regulated  hermitage.  The  "  leave  well 
enough  alone  "  school  of  citizens  promptly 
attacked  the  findings  of  the  survey  as  an 
attempt  to  "  blacken  the  fair  name  of  the 
city."  The  Newburgh  "Journal,"  for  in- 
stance, published  a  cartoon  showing  a  dis- 
gruntled and  mud-bespattered  "  Father  New- 
burgh "  saying  to  the  departing  surveyor  : 
•  And  to  think  I  paid  him  for  it!"  The 
other  and  larger  group  have  accepted 
the  conclusions  as  they  were  presented  in 
the  survey  and  have  gone  to  work  to  make 
the  most  of  the  information  which  they  have 
received  regarding  the  water  supply,  the 
schools,  the  courts,  and  the  fiscal  adminis- 
tration of  their  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  which 
the  general  public  can  learn  from  this  in- 
vestigation into  the  affairs  of  a  single  city  is 
the  prime  need  of  what  may  be  called  a 
clearing-house  for  municipal  facts.  Such  a 
clearing-house  can  hardly  be  obtained,  of 
course,  until  cities  generally  adopt  some 
standard  method  of  cost  accounting  and  until 
adequate  surveys  have  been  made  of  civic  con- 
ditions throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
In  that  glad  day  there  will  be  ready  at  hand, 
accessible  to  every  citizen,  comparative  tables 
showing  the  cost  of  materials,  of  labor,  and  of 
administration  in  all  cities,  grouped  accord- 
ing to  size  and  geographical  situation.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  there  will  be  readily 
accessible  likewise  data  concerning  housing 
conditions,  water  supply  per  capita,  death 
and  birth  rates,  milk  supply,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  one  facts  necessary  to  the  com- 
pilation of  comparative  efficiency  tables,  to 
a  true  comprehension  of  what  any  individual 
city  government  has  accomplished  in  the 
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past,  and  to  a  just  appraisal  of  the  worth  of 
what  it  promises  for  the  future. 


Almost  everybody  enjoys  music  in  some 
form,  both  the  hearing  and  making  of  music. 

This  source  of  com- 

THE  "WISCONSIN   IDEA"  .  .  . 

in  music  mo"  enjoyment  is 

to  be  developed  in 
what  seems  to  us  an  original  and  whole- 
some way  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  great  University,  which  has  been  a 
leader  of  leaders  in  broadening  the  scope  of 
education  by  applying  to  it  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  has  begun  to  put  in  operation, 
through  its  university  extension  division,  a 
plan  to  promote  "  community  music." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  plan,  as  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  distinctive  work  of  this  Univer- 
sity, is  the  profound  faith  that  there  is  noth- 
ing too  good  to  be  put  to  the  service  of  all 
the  people.  In  a  peculiar  way  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  preaches  this  faith  by  its  prac- 
tice. Its  knowledge  of  science  it  puts  at 
the  service  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  of  the 
scholar ;  its  knowledge  of  the  law  it  puts  at 
the  service  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  as  well  as  of  the  prospective 
lawyer.  That  is  what  it  is  just  now  under- 
taking to  do  with  regard  to  music. 

The  University  already  has  a  School  of 
Music,  which  is  mainly,  of  course,  devoted  to 
professional  training  in  the  art ;  but  in  this 
plan  for  promoting  community  music  the 
University  is  undertaking  to  serve  not  merely 
those  who  are  going  to  become  specialists,  or 
even  those  who  wish  to  become  students  of 
the  art,  but  rather  whole  communities.  Pro- 
fessor Peter  W.  Dykema,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Music,  is  in  charge  of  this 
special  work.  That  he  is  broadly  equipped 
for  the  task  one  becomes  convinced  upon 
reading  what  he  has  to  say  with  regard  to  his 
plans. 

As  he  points  out,  music  gives  not  only 
the  satisfaction  gained  through  the  physical 
pleasure  of  hearing  tones,  like  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  colors  ;  not  only  the  satisfaction 
gained  in  receiving  certain  indefinite  but 
nevertheless  connected  ideas  ;  not  only  the 
satisfaction  gained  in  the  appreciation  of 
beautiful  structure  and  arrangement ;  but 
also  the  satisfaction  gained  in  enjoying  or 
doing  anything  with  others.  Music  brings 
people  together  as  listeners,  and  it  will  make 
an  impression  upon  you  as  one  of  a  crowd 
which  it  will  not    make  upon  you  alone. 


Moreover,  music  brings  people  together  as 
performers.  A  crowd  of  people,  or  even  a 
small  group  of  people,  will,  for  example,  sing 
together  as  they  will  never  think  of  doing 
alone.  More  than  any  other  art,  music  is  a 
social  force. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  by  what  happened  in 
a  small  city  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  T.  P.  Gid- 
dings,  supervisor  of  music  in  Minneapolis,  who 
happened  to  spend  his  summer  vacation  in 
Anoka,  took  part  in  arranging  for  an  ''outdoor 
sing  "  One  of  the  printing  offices  printed 
gratis  the  words  of  some  familiar  songs.  The 
city  strung  out  electric  lights  in  the  Court- 
House  yard.  The  people  who  assembled  were 
in  number  twice  the  population  of  the  city 
itself.  Everybody  sang.  The  experiment  was 
tried  again,  with  a  difference.  This  time  there 
was  a  local  band  to  help  and  a  piano  on  a 
wagon  to  furnish  accompaniments  for  solos. 
Again  the  people  turned  out.  The  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  was  raised  right  there  to  start 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  park  by  the 
river  where  such  gatherings  could  be  held 
regularly.  Minneapolis  itself  has  had  two  of 
these  "outdoor  sings."  This,  of  course,  is 
just  an  illustration  of  the  way  music  appeals 
to  all  people.  Now  what  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  respond 
to  this  musical  instinct  of  the  multitude  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  educative. 


In  every  community  there  are  several  chan- 
nels through  which  the  musical  instinct  of 

the  people  finds 
expression  :  the 


HOW  COMMUNITY  MUSIC 
MAY  BE  DEVELOPED 


home,  the  school, 
the  church,  the  music  society,  the  place  of 
amusement.  There  is  no  place  in  the  coun- 
try so  small  that  it  may  not  enjoy  good  music 
as  well  as  poor,  through  each  one  of  these 
agencies.  What  Lindsborg.  a  small  place  of 
some  two  thousand  people,  an  agricultural 
community  in  Kansas,  has  done  in  maintain- 
ing a  chorus  for  thirty  years  which  has  annu- 
ally given  "  The  Messiah,"  is  proof  of  what 
might  be  done  all  over  America. 

In  order  to  accomplish  surprising  results 
in  music  there  is  need  of  little  else  than 
a  leader  and  some  people  with  faith.  Pro- 
fessor Dykema  cites  the  success  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Choral  Union  in  New  York  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch.  For 
the  preliminary  class  anybody  is  eligible, 
whether  he  has  any  musical  ability  or  not. 
Whoever  attends  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
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meetings  of  this  class  is  eligible  for  the  classes 
of  the  second  year  without  examination.  On 
the  same  basis  any  one  is  eligible  for  the 
People's  Choral  Union,  still  without  examina- 
tion, in  the  third  year.  Whoever  has  heard 
the  People's  Choral  Union  sing  can  no  longer 
be  skeptical  with  regard  to  that  method. 
Indeed,  Professor  Dykema  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  person  who  can't  sing  a  tune  at 
all  is  useful  in  a  big  chorus,  and  performs  in 
a  chorus  the  same  function  that  is  performed 
by  the  mixers  (the  pipes  that  are  deliberately 
out  of  harmony  with  the  other  pipes)  in  a 
pipe-organ — giving  "  virility,  variety,  and 
color  to  the  great  mass  of  tone."  The  man 
who  approaches  community  music  with  such 
faith  in  the  musical  value  of  the  unmusical 
simply  cannot  fail. 

So  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  ready 
to  help  any  community  in  the  State  to 
strengthen  its  musical  life.  It  is  ready  first 
with  advice  ;  second,  with  a  supply  of  lists 
of  material,  names  of  speakers  and  of  books, 
and  the  addresses  of  people  who  can  be  use- 
ful ;  third,  with  the  loan  at  a  small  rental 
price  of  chorus  music  and  music  for  bands 
and  orchestras,  and  with  printed  lectures  on 
musical  subjects  and  illustrative  material  in 
the  form  of  rolls  for  mechanical  piano-play- 
ers and  discs  for  phonographs ;  fourth,  with 
arrangements  for  lectures  and  recitals  at  low 
cost ;  fifth,  with  help  in  providing  teachers 
of  music  for  small  communities,  under  a  plan 
of  forming  a  circuit  of  several  neighboring 
towns,  the  teacher  in  each  case  being  equipped 
to  direct  the  music  in  the  schools  and  to  assist 
the  churches  in  their  music,  and  to  help  any 
organization  in  serious  musical  undertakings  ; 
sixth,  with  supplying,  through  its  School  of 
Music,  competent  teachers  and  organizers  of 
local  bands  and  orchestras ;  seventh,  with  a 
regularly  systematized  correspondence  course 
in  community  music. 

Wisconsin,  of  course,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage in  having  already  developed  to  some 
degree  the  Social  Center.  Every  school-house 
in  Wisconsin  is  a  potential  nucleus  for  just 
this  sort  of  thing.  We  are  reminded  of  what 
Mr.  Dooley  has  said  about  this :  "I  can 
see  a  lot  iv  th'  handy  boys  sittin'  around  in 
Schwartzmeister's  back  room  th'  night  before 
th'  iliction,  each  wan  busy  at  his  app'inted 
task.  Wan  is  fasthenin'  th'  false  bottoms  in 
th'  ballot-boxes.  Another  is  insthructin'  th' 
judges  and  clerks  iv  iliction  on  th'  varyous 
crimps  in  th'  Austhralyan  ballot,  while  a 
third  is  arrangin'  th'  change  in  neat  bundles. 


Suddenly  th'  dure  is  flung  open  an'  a  mis- 
singer  rushes  in.  1  Boys,'  says  he,  '  run  f'r 
ye'er  lives  1  A  nuclei  is  formin'  in  th' school- 
house.'    A  gr-reat  thought." 

Success  to  Professor  Dykema  !  May  even 
he  be  surprised  by  the  promptness  and  vigor 
of  the  response  he  receives !  Success  to 
the  Wisconsin  idea  in  music '  May  it  have 
many  imitators  ! 


The  triennial  meeting  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  * 

council  Clty>  Mlssouri>  dur- 

ing the  last  week 

of  October  was  noteworthy  for  the  con- 
stitutional changes  it  adopted  with  a  view 
to  greater  denominational  efficiency.  Since 
its  meeting  in  1910,  at  Boston,  a  Committee 
of  Nineteen  has  been  engaged  in  working  out 
the  improvements  which  have  now  been 
adopted  with  but  a  single  negative  vote  by  a 
body  of  six  hundred  delegates. 

The  changes  thus  effected  consist  in  a  new 
confession  of  religious  belief  and  a  new  plan 
of  church  polity.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  re- 
markable for  its  brevity  and  evangelical  sim- 
plicity, condensed  as  it  is  into  less  than  two 
hundred  words,  strongly  contrasting  thus  with 
the  extended  statement  set  forth  in  1883.  A 
close  approach  to  it  was  made  in  1906  by  the 
statement  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  for  the 
then  proposed  union  of  the  Congregational, 
Methodist  Protestant,  and  United  Brethren 
Churches.  Another  notable  feature  of  it  is 
in  its  equally  proportioned  statement  of  the 
truths  believed  and  the  duties  required  by 
them,  as  follows  : 

We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  infinite  in 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  love ;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who,  for 
us  and  our  salvation,  lived  and  died  and  rose 
again  and  liveth  evermore  ;  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  taketh  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
revealeth  them  to  us,  renewing,  comforting,  and 
inspiring  the  souls  of  men.  We  are  united  in 
striving  to  know  the  will  of  God  as  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  our  purpose  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  made  known  or  to  be 
made  known  to  us.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  to  all  mankind,  exalting  for  worship  of 
the  one  true  God,  and  laboring  for  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  promotion  of  justice,  the  tri- 
umph of  peace,  and  the  realization  of  human 
brotherhood.  Depending,  as  did  our  fathers, 
upon  the  continued  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  we  work  and  pray  for 
the  transformation  of  the  world  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  and  we  look  with  faith  for  the 
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triumph  of  righteousness  and  for  life  and 
glory  everlasting.  Amen. 

While  this  recognizes  the  freedom  of  faith 
in  theological  thought,  it  also  appeals  to 
conscience  to  justify  its  faith  by  its  works. 
President  Sanders,  of  Washburn  College, 
Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Nine- 
teen, stated  that  the  finished  document  it 
presented  represented  the  work  of  more  than 
one  thousand  persons  who  had  contributed 
to  its  formation.  It  was  subjected  to  a  vig- 
orous discussion  by  the  Council,  in  "\vhLii 
both  conservatives  and  progressives  sr 
gested  amendments,  but  none  was  made,  and 
4  it  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  session  in 
which  it  was  presented.  In  the  freedom 
which  each  Congregational  church  enjoys  to 
formulate  its  beliefs  the  tendency  has  lately 
been  toward  the  line,  of  this  new  Confession. 
The  collective  churches  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  model  now  presented  of  a  working 
creed  admirably  suited  to  modern  needs. 
Next  week  we  shall  review  the  modified  pol- 
ity adopted'  and  other  proceedings  of  the 
Council. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR 
TEMPERANCE 


The  ninth  triennial  Convention  of  the  World's 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  in 
Brooklyn,  October  23- 
28,  was  one  of  the 
noteworthy  assemblies 
of  this  year.  Delegates  from  all  the  conti- 
nents, representing  twenty-five  nations,  were 
present.  A  picture  of  a  section  of  this  large 
Convention  appears  in  "Current  Events  Pic- 
torially  Treated  "  in  this  number  of  The 
Outlook.  A  well-attended  devotional  meeting 
in  Plymouth  Church  and  a  great  banquet  the 
same  evening  at  the  Hotel  Astor  were  its 
preliminaries. 

At  the  banquet  the  city's  welcome  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Edward  Young  on 
behalf  of  the  churches,  Congressman  William 
M.  Calder  in  the  name  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  Professor  Franklin  W.  Hooper 
for  the  educational  interests.  The  Countess 
of  Carlisle  being  detained  by  illness  from  her 
place  as  President,  Mrs  Lillian  M.  Stevens, 
of  Portland,  Maine,  Vice-President,  and 
President  of  the  National  organization,  gave 
a  welcome  to  the  foreign  delegates.  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome  by  Mayor  Kline  and 
others  were  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
the  next  morning,  when  several  thousand  met 
at  the  first  business  session. 

In  the  business  meetings  the  progress  of 


the  work  was  the  staple  subject.  -This  was 
described  with  its  encouragements  and  its 
hindrances  in  the  reports  of  delegates  from 
many  lands.  The  auspicious  fact  stood  forth 
that  medical  and  economic  science  were  giving 
aid  to  the  anti-alcoholic  movement.  Great 
prominence  was  also  given  to  the  need  of 
woman's  vote  to  put  an  effective  ban  upon 
the  drink  evil.  An  afternoon  session  was 
devoted  to  a  suffrage  symposium,  in  which 
lelegates  from  various  regions  related  how 
the  vote  was  won  or  why  it  was  not 
won.  "  Militants,"  however,  were  severely 
scored. 

Mass-meetings  in  Plymouth  Church  drew 
crowds,  and  on  Sunday,  October  26,  women 
spoke  in  many  pulpits  ;  among  them  were 
delegates  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
China.  Several  resolutions  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted.  One  called  on  the  steamship 
companies  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
One  pronounced  for  woman  suffrage,  and 
one  against  governmental  regulation  of 
sexual  vice.  Serious  controversy  was  occa- 
sioned by  another.  This  "  respectfully  and 
prayerfully  requests  the  House  of  Bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  using  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion the  fruit  of  the  vine,  which  is  non- 
alcoholic unfermented  grape  juice,  in  place 
of  fermented  wine,  which  contains  the  narcotic 
poison,  alcohol."  English  delegates  protested 
against  this.  "  We  are  with  you,"  they  said, 
"  in  wanting  unfermented  grape  juice  in  the 
Anglican  Church,"  but  interference  by  "an 
outside  body  "  would  neutralize  the  efforts  of 
"inside  workers."  Nevertheless,  the  resolu- 
tion was  insisted  on  and  carried. 

The  Convention  closed  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Countess  of  Carlisle  was  again  elected 
President. 


CONGRESS   HALL   AND  A 
QUESTION  OF  TRUST 


Congress  Hall,  the  historic  building  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, in  which 
the  Congress  of 
the  United  States 
held  its  sessions  from  1790  to  1800,  has  been 
restored  and  rededicated  to  public  use.  The 
restoration  was  accomplished  after,  by  long  and 
careful  investigation,  the  architects  in  charge 
had  determined  the  original  appearance  of 
the  building.  The  walls  were  probed  for 
methods  of  construction  and  woodwork  re- 
moved to  disclose  the  materials  employed. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made 
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was  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  When  the  accu- 
mulated layers  of  paint  had  been  removed, 
there  was  brought  to  light  the  original 
painted  eagle  which  adorned  the  space  over 
the  Vice-President's  chair.  Part  of  the  old 
floor  of  the  room  where  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives met  was  also  uncovered,  and  found 
to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

The  building  was  formally  reopened  on 
October  25.  The  guest  of  honor  was 
President  Wilson,  who  sat  in  the  chair  which 
John  Hancock  occupied  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  The  chair  has 
not  been  used  since  President  Grant  asked 
permission  to  sit  in  it  when  he  came  to  the 
Centennial  of  1876. 

From  a  high  exterior  balcony,  from  which 
Washington  once  spoke,  President  Wilson 
addressed  a  large  throng.  A  view  of  the 
scene  on  the  occasion  of  the  address  appears 
in  the  illustrated  section,  "  Current  Events 
Pictorially  Treated. " 

In  alluding  to  the  august  assembly  over 
which  Hancock  presided,  President  Wilson 
said :  "  The  men  who  sat  in  this  hall,  to 
whom  we  now  look  back  with  a  touch  of  deep 
sentiment,  were  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  face 
to  face  with  extremely  difficult  problems." 
One  of  the  difficult  problems  which  con- 
fronted John  Hancock  when  he  was  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Continental  Congress  has 
recently  been  discussed  in  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier's  delightful  "  Story  of  Harvard."  Mr. 
Pier  recalls  the  fact  that  while  the  (oppor- 
tunely) gouty  and  aristocratic  Mr.  Hancock 
was  in  Philadelphia  engaged  in  contributing 
his  eloquence  and  his  penmanship  to  the 
embryo  Nation,  he  was  at  the  same  time  the 
treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  a  position  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  in  1773.  From 
then  until  March,  1777,  he  not  only  ignored 
all  his  duties  as  treasurer,  but  declined  even 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  funds 
that  had  been  given  into  his  keeping.  Too 
powerful  a  man  for  the  corporation  of  Har- 
vard to  offend,  he  boldly  declined  both  to 
render  an  account  of  his  disbursements  or  to 
resign  his  office.  In  1777  he  did  return  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  his 
care,  but  it  was  not  until  just  before  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Governorship  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1785  that  he  finally  condescended  to 
admit  that  he  still  owed  the  College  over  a 
thousand  pounds.  Some  years  after  his 
death  his  heirs  reluctantly  discharged  his 
debt — without  interest ! 

What  would  Hancock  have  thought  of  the 


charges  which  led  to  the  impeachment  of 
Governor  Sulzer  ? 


The  recent  death  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites, 
who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
.  had  been  secretary  and  su- 

A   HISTORIAN  ,      ,     .      £    f,       _  t 

of  the  west  penntendent  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin, removed  a  man  to  whom  historical 
scholarship  in  the  Middle  West  owed  a  great 
ocbt.    Dr.  Thwaites  had  done  more  perhaps 

in  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  bring  to 
lignt  the  materials  of  Middle  Western  history 
and  to  make  them  available  to  scholars. 
There  had  been  great  collectors  before  his 
time — his  predecessor  in  the  office  at  Mad- 
ison, Dr.  Lyman  Draper,  was  one — but  Dr. 
Thwaites  was  an  organizer  and  systematizer 
as  well  as  a  collector. 

In  practically  every  Wisconsin  county  there 
is  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
brought  by  Dr.  Thwaites  to  realize  the  dig- 
nity of  local  history  and  who  have  developed, 
in  their  own  community,  into  an  efficient  co- 
operating force  for  the  rescue  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  memorials  of  the  past ;  and  that 
Wisconsin  has  a  most  interesting  and  varied 
past  is  well  shown  in  the  seventeen  volumes 
of  "  Collections  "  that  Dr.  Thwaites  edited 
for  the  Historical  Society.  Every  county 
newspaper  (Dr.  Thwaites  had  been  a  news- 
paper editor  himself  for  more  than  ten  years 
of  his  life)  became  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
many  of  them  gave  effective  aid  in  building 
up  the  great  library  at  Madison. 

Dr.  Thwaites  was  the  author  of  the  two 
best  short  histories  of  Wisconsin,  of  popular 
lives  of  Father  Marquette  and  Daniel  Boone, 
of  "  France  in  America,"  and  of  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Rocky  Mountain  exploration ;  he 
was  also  an  authority  on  the  Colonial  period  of 
American  history.  But  the  work  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  associated  is  the 
monumental  series  of  "  Jesuit  Relations,"  in 
seventy-three  volumes,  which  he  edited.  This 
remarkable  publication,  comprising  the  jour- 
nals of  the  French  priests  in  America  for  the 
entire  period  1610—1790,  contains  not  only 
the  chief  sources  available  to  the  historian 
Francis  Parkman,  but  a  great  mass  of  mate- 
rial that  Parkman  never  saw.  The  researches 
prosecuted  by  Dr.  Thwaites  admirably  sup- 
plemented and  rounded  out  the  pioneer  work 
of  Parkman  on  the  period  of  French  domi- 
nation in  the  old  Northwest.  In  his  own 
way  Thwaites  was  building  for  the  future  of 
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historical  research  quite  as  solidly  as  the  brill- 
iant Parkman  in  his  time  had  built. 


In  reviewing  recently  the  biography  of  Samuel 
J.  Barrows  by  his  wife,  Isabel  C.  Barrows, 
The  Outlook  spoke  of 

ISABEL  C.   BARROWS     ft  ^  g  q£  ^ 

lives  inseparable  in  their  ideal  unity,  adding : 
"  Alike  in  serious  study  and  strenuous'  work 
and  idyllic  recreation,  in  religious  faith  and  in 
philanthropic  devotedness,  husband  and  wife 
were  comrades  at  home  and  abroad  through 
forty  happy  years."  As  devotedly  and  as 
cheerfully  as  before,  Mrs.  Barrows  carried  on 
the  work  and  kept  the  faith  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  laboring  under  physical  weak- 
ness but  with  courage  and  wisdom.  Her  own 
death,  on  October  25  last,  closed  a  noble 
record  of  varied  usefulness. 

A  missionary  to  India  when  she  was  but 
.eighteen  years  old,  one  of  the  first  American 
women  to  take  a  university  medical  course 
abroad,  she  later  and  for  many  years  aided  Dr. 
Barrows  as  secretary  and  assistant  in  his  edi- 
torship of  the  "  Christian  Register,"  as  well 
as  in  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  of  which  she  was  herself 
an  officer.  For  twenty  years  she  was  the 
editor  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Prison  Association,"  and  she  acted  as  secre- 
tary and  historian  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conferences. 

Like  Dr.  Barrows,  she  was  warmly  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Russian  freedom,  and  did 
much  to  stir  American  sympathy  for  the 
revolutionists  Tchaykovsky  and  Madame 
Breshkovsky.  It  was  while  on  a  mission  from 
the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  to  St.  Peters 
burg  to  urge  (in  vain)  the  release  of  Madame 
Breshkovsky  that  she  received  the  news  of 
Dr.  Barrows's  sudden  death. 

Our  readers  will  remember  articles  and  let- 
ters from  her  relating  to  these  two  Russian 
prisoners,  and  many  may  be  aware  also  that 
Mrs.  Barrows  frequently  wrote  for  The  Outlook 
accounts  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  and  Charities 
and  Correction  Conferences,  while  her  his- 
torical article  on  Lake  Mohonk  and  what  it 
has  accomplished,  published  in  The  Outlook 
some  time  ago  under  the  title  "  A  Moral 
Citadel,"  was  the  clearest  and  fullest  narra- 
tive ever  written  on  the  subject.  She  wrote 
for  other  periodicals  also,  and  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects. 

In  everything  Mrs.  Barrows  did  and  wrote 
the  spirit  of  kindliness,  of  friendly,  human 


sympathy,  and  of  devotion  to  ideals  was 
evident. 


Vladimir  Korolenko.  a  striking  portrait  of 
whom  appears  in  this  issue,  has  edited  for 
nearly  twenty  years  the 

A  FRIEND  OF  THE  .  '      . .  , 

oppressed    rev,cw  ;;.Ru?koi  H"- 

gatstvo,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  is  perhaps  the  best-loved  author 
and  most  widely  known  journalist  in  Russia. 
In  The  Outlook  of  September  13  we  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  national  celebration  of 
his  sixtieth  birthday,  and  quoted  some  of  the 
messages  of  admiration  and  affection  which 
were  telegraphed  to  him  by  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, Poles,  Cossacks,  Russian  peasants, 
Siberian  exiles,  learned  societies,  libraries, 
provincial  assemblies,  bar  associations,  rail- 
way men.  consumers'  leagues,  merchants' 
clerks,  hospital  nurses,  and  scores  of  other 
organized  or  unorganized  groups  of  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Few  authors  in 
any  country  have  ever  received  so  many 
expressions  of  love  and  respect  from  so  many 
different  nationalities  and  social  classes. 

Korolenko  is  the  son  of  a  Cossack  father 
and  a  Polish  mother,  and  was  born  at  Zhito- 
mir, in  the  province  of  Volhynia,  a  little  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  After  graduating  from 
the  Zhitomir  Kealschule  in  1870.  he  entered 
the  Petrovsk-Razumovsk  Agricultural  Acad- 
emy in  Moscow ;  but  after  studying  there 
about  two  years  he  was  expelled  for  joining 
his  fellow-students  in  a  collective  petition  to 
the  educational  authorities.  He  then  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  proof-reader,  but  in  1877  or  1878 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  "  political 
untrustworthiness "  and  banished  to  the 
province  of  Viatka.  Two  or  three  years 
later  he  was  again  arrested  and  exiled  to  a 
lonely  ///us.  or  native  hamlet,  in  the  east 
Siberian  wilderness  of  Yakutsk.  There  he 
began  his  literary  career  with  a  story  entitled 
"  The  Dream  of  Makara,*'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  review  "  Russian  Thought,"  in 
1885,  shortly  after  the  author  finished  his 
term  of  banishment  and  returned  to  Euro- 
pean Russia.  He  was  then  thirty-two  years 
of  age.  and  had  spent  more  than  six  years  of 
his  life  in  prison  or  in  exile.  "  The  Dream 
of  Makara  "  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  sto- 
ries which  attracted  wide  attention  in  Russia 
and  enjoyed  great  popularity  ;  but  it  was  not 
by  means  of  his  literary  art  alone  that  Koro- 
lenko endeared  himself  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple.    When  he  assumed    control    of  the 
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"  Russkoc  Bogatstvo,"  in  1895,  he  became 
the  fearless  champion  of  the  wronged  and 
oppressed  in  all  nationalities  and  among  all 
classes.  He  defended  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  Jews ;  gave  powerful  support  to 
every  movement  for  the  enlightenment  and 
enfranchisement  of  the  peasants ;  exposed 
the  evils  of  prison  administration  ;  denounced 
capital  punishment  as  practiced  in  Russia ; 
attacked  the  military  courts  when  they  acted 
illegally  or  arbitrarily  in  civil  and  political 
cases  ;  gave  publicity,  so  far  as  the  censor- 
ship would  permit,  to  every  case  of  cruelty 
or  injustice  that  was  brought  to  his  attention  ; 
and  fought,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, for  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  public  assembly,  and 
a  free  press.  About  two  weeks  ago  Pro- 
fessor Batushkof,  of  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg,  a  well-known  literary  critic,  at- 
tempted to  give  a  public  lecture  on  "  Char- 
acteristic Popular  Types  in  Korolenko's 
Fiction,"  but  when  he  ventured  to  refer  to 
"  The  Dream  of  Makara  "  an  inspector  of 
police  rose  in  the  audience  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  lecture.  About  the  same  time  the  news- 
paper "  Baku,"  in  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  was  fined  five  hundred  rubles  for 
reprinting  from  "  Russkoe  Bogatstvo  "  an 
article  entitled  "  A  Military  Judge's  Opinion 
of  Military  Judges."  These  two  incidents, 
which  have  occurred  since  The  Outlook  para- 
graphs of  September  13  were  written,  show 
how  the  Russian  author "s  influence  is  feared 
by  the  Czar's  officials. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Korolenko 
visited  the  United  States  some  years  ago, 
and  wrote  a  series  of  sketches  in  which  he 
gave  his  impressions  of  the  country  and 
people.  As  he  did  not  then  know  English, 
he  entitled  his  work  "  Bez  Yazika,"  which 
may  be  freely  translated  "  Tongue-Tied  "  or 
"  Speechless."  The  sketches  are  described 
by  a  Russian  critic  as  "  a  little  too  anecdotical, 
but  brilliantly  written  and  full  of  Dickens-like 
humor."  They  are  now  running  as  a  serial 
in  the  Russian  newspaper  "  Russkoye 
Slovo,"  of  New  York. 


Initiated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  cobred  men 
and  brought  to  completion  by  the  activity  of 
their  own  committee, 

THE  EMANCIPATION         XT'    .       ,   ^  . 

exposition  a  National  Emancipa- 

tio  n  Exposition  was  re- 
cently held  in  New  York  City.  It  commemo- 
rated the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
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lamation  fifty  years  ago  last  January.  Far 
this  exposition  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated  by  the  State  of  New  York 
after  Congress  had  refused  to  grant  money 
for  it,  and  nine  Negroes  were  appointed  as 
Commissioners  by  Governor  Sulzerto  manage 
the  Exposition.  Its  purpose  was  to  show 
what  the  Negro  had  done  for  himself. 

The  Negro  problem  is  a  big  one — so  big  that 
many  people  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair  at 
being  able  to  do  anything  with  the  Negro.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  black  man  really 
wants  is  a  chance  to  do  something  for  him- 
self ;  and  what  he  has  done  with  the  chances 
he  has  had  was  well  shown  in  this  Exposition. 

The  main  emphasis  was  laid  on  Negro  art, 
music,  and  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
industry.  But  charts  advising  the  people  as 
to  sanitary  conditions  and  health,  the  ravages 
of  consumption,  and  the  heavier  mortality 
among  colored  people  than  whites  were  in- 
termingled with  displays  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  exhibitions  of  dressmaking,  or  a  clank- 
ing model  of  some  cotton-mill.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  booths  was  that  of  the  Patent 
Office,  showing  the  inventions  that  had  been 
made  by  colored  skill  and  ingenuity.  The 
pageant  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
race,  beginning  with  the  life  in  the  African 
jungle,  and  passing  through  the  slave  days 
on  Southern  plantations  up  to  their  present 
industrial  and  educational  level,  was  an  im- 
pressive spectacle,  both  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  and  as  a  forecast. 


In  material  progress  the  Negro  has  gone 
far  in  his  fifty  years'  climb  from  slavery. 

Though  the  Ne- 

SOME   FACTS  AS  TO   THE  &.  , 

progress  of  the  rage    F**  in  Amer- 

ica  have  gained 
vastly  in  population — from  790,000  in  1710 
to  4,435,830  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
on,  and  from  that  to  about  ten  million 
now  (9,827,763  in  1910) — their  advance  in 
other  respects  has  outstripped  their  growth 
in  numbers. 

In  farm  property  alone  the  two  dales  of 
1863  and  1913  show  an  advance  from 
300,000  acres  to  20,000,000  acres  owned  by 
colored  farmers,  with  an  increase  in  value  of 
from  $1,000,000  to  $493,000,000.  In  1863, 
9,000  Negroes  owned  their  homes,  as  against 
550,000  to-day  ;  2,000  were  then  engaged 
in  business  and  4,000  had  their  own  farms, 
while  there  are  now  40,000  black  merchants 
and  225,000  Negro  farmers,  according  to 
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the  figures  of  the  Exposition  commissioners. 
The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  American  Ne- 
groes fifty  years  ago  was  $20,000,000  ;  it  is 
now  $700,000,000. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  race's 
advance  is  that  so  much  of  it  has  been  due  to 
the  efforts  of  its  own  members,  led  by  such 
men  as  Booker  Washington,  Nelson  Crews, 
and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.  At  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
were  unable  to  read  or  write ;  to-day  the 
illiterates  amount  to  only  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  black  population.  That  $1,500,000  has 
been  raised  this  year  alone  by  Negroes  for 
their  own  schools  and  colleges  seems  evi- 
dence that  the  complete  eradication  of  illiteracy 
among  the  race  may  be  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Rabbi  Wise,  in  his  address  to  the  Negroes, 
expressed  the  spirit  of  the  Emancipation 
Exposition  when  he  said  that  freedom  was 
not  secured  by  a  single  act,  but  that  the  race 
was  still  striving  towards  emancipation.  The 
exhibition  stood  not  only  for  a  witness  of  past 
achievement,  but  as  a  goal  of  future  endeavor. 

Only  by  gauging  the  development  of  the 
past  fifty  years  can  one  accurately  judge  the 
possibilities  of  future  advance.  The  awaken- 
ing of  a  racial  consciousness  is  the  greatest 
stride  forward  that  the  black  race  has  taken. 
The  Negro  has  strongly  evinced  pride  and 
honor  in  his  race,  a  desire  to  be  worthy  of 
citizenship  and  fit  to  partake  of  the  highest 
things  of  civilization. 


The  cruise  of  nine  great  battle-ships,  the 
flower  of  the  American  navy,  to  Mediterra- 
nean ports  is  in  keep- 

OUR  BATTLE-SHIPS       ■        ^     h  y  f 
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mediterranean  °ur.  Navy  Department 
during  recent  years,  to 
afford  our  big  sea-fighters  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  ':  warmed  up "  in  time  of 
peace,  a  policy  in  which  The  Outlook  thor- 
oughly believes.  Even  those  who  would 
have  us  stop  building  battle-ships  admit  that 
while  we  have  a  navy  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep 
it  exercised  and  well  groomed. 

The  voyaging  fleet  is  in  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  J.  Badger,  whose  flagship  is 
the  huge  Wyoming,  the  vessel  that,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  established  a  new  gunnery 
record  for  the  United  States  navy  in  the  tar- 
get practice  off  the  Virginia  capes  just  before 
the  start  of  the  cruise.  The  other  vessels  on 
the  sea  jaunt  ai  3  the  Arkansas,  the  Utah,  the 
Florida,  the  Delaware,  the  Kansas,  the  Ver- 


mont, the  Ohio,  and  the  Connecticut — each 
of  them  a  sea  giantess  carrying  a  heavy 
"  punch  "  in  her  batteries.  Their  ordnance 
and  the  marksmanship  of  their  gun-pointers 
having  been  well  tried  out,  in  the  course  of 
the  seven  weeks'  trip  they  will  be  put  through 
drills  and  maneuvers  which  will  thoroughly 
test  the  seamanship  of  their  officers  and  men. 

Eighteen  battle-ships  were  in  the  fleet  that 
Admiral  Evans  took  around  the  world  six 
years  ago,  but  so  rapidly  has  the  construc- 
tion of  such  vessels  progressed  that  naval 
authorities  are  reported  to  have  said  that  this 
flotilla  of  nine  would  be  a  match  for  an 
armada  of  the  strength  of  the  eighteen  com- 
manded by  "  Fighting  Bob."  An  American 
squadron  has  not  visited  Europe  for  two  years, 
and  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  this  ex- 
pedition is  to  remind  Europeans  in  a  perfectly 
amicable  way  that  America  still  has  some- 
thing of  a  navy.  The  following  message  was 
sent  through  the  air  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Roosevelt  to  the  nine  gray  ships 
as  they  swung  off  on  their  voyage  to  Gibral- 
tar :  "  In  sending  you  as  representatives  of 
the  United  States  navy  of  to-day  we  hope  to 
show  the  Old  World  that  the  achievements 
and  traditions  of  the  past  are  being  sustained 
and  carried  forward  to  a  still  more  splendid 
future.    Good  luck  and  God  speed." 

The  cruise  is  also  intended  to  be  in  part 
a  vacation  for  the  men  after  their  recent 
arduous  training  in  target  practice,  and  it  is 
in  part  fulfillment  of  the  promise  held  out  on 
flaming  posters  at  recruiting  stations  to  young 
civilians,  who  are  told  that  by  joining  the 
navy  they  will  be  enabled  to  "  see  the  world." 


The  situation  in  Ulster  is  still  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog,  which  has  not  been  dispersed  by 
the    conflicting  utterances 

THE  ULSTER      frQm  meR     Qn  aR 

sides.  Ulster  is  apparently 
in  battle  array.  Her  troops  to  the  number 
of  twelve  thousand  have  been  reviewed ;  a 
Provisional  Government  has  been  arranged, 
ready  to  be  called  into  the  field.  Five  million 
dollars  for  indemnity  is  to  be  raised.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  still  stands  in  the  forefront, 
apparently  undismayed,  and  with  no  note  of 
compromise  in  his  declarations  "  We  may  be 
conquered."  he  recently  said.  "  but  if  we  are, 
we  will  be  governed  as  a  conquered  people." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  island  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Redmond  is  not  less  decisive  in  its 
rejection  of  any  kind  of  compromise.  His 
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order,  "  Full  steam  ahead  with  Home  Rule," 
reported  by  The  Outlook  several  weeks  ago, 
has  not  been  modified.  The  only  suggestion 
he  has  offered  is  the  submission  of  Ulster  to 
a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  with  safeguards,  and 
he  has  given  his  terms  to  the  Liberal  Ministry 
with  brutal  frankness  :  "  The  destruction  of 
the  present  Home  Rule  Bill  would  mean  the 
complete  breakdown  of  the  Parliament  Act, 
the  loss  of  the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  the  loss  of 
the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  the  restoration  of  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  defeat 
of  British  democracy  for  a  generation." 

Mr.  Asquith  has  pronounced  himself  as 
against  the  suggested  Round  Table  Confer- 
ence, but  has  announced  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  establish  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  in 
accordance  with  his  promise,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  in  carry- 
ing the  law  into  effect.  He  has  declared  that 
it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  new  sys- 
tem of  government  should  not  start  with  the 
apparent  triumph  of  one  section  and  the 
humiliation  of  another,  and  that  when  the  set- 
tlement is  made  it  should  be  accepted  by  all 
parties  as  resting  on  a  solid  foundation. 

The  suggestions  of  possible  compromise 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
other  Ministers,  when  reduced  to  positive  state- 
ment, appear  to  concede  to  Ulster  only  a  small 
degree  of  local  government — the  regulation  of 
education,  of  the  police,  and  other  local  mat- 
ters. Meanwhile  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  leader 
of  the  Unionists,  demands  that  the  question 
of  Home  Rule  shall  be  submitted  to  the  country 
at  a  general  election,  compelling  the  Union- 
ist party,  if  the  verdict  should  be  favorable, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  result.  If  the  Irish  leaders 
would  consent,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  feasi- 
ble and  logical  way  of  settling  the  difficulty. 
If  the  Home  Rule  Bill  should  pass  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  third  time,  and  the  Lib- 
erals should  then  take  an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try and  be  returned  to  power,  the  Opposition 
would  be,  if  not  reconciled,  thoroughly  dis- 
armed, and  submission  would  be  their  only 
alternative.  The  development  of  the  situa- 
tion will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 


The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Oregon 
has  made  three  interesting  rulings  establish- 
ing a  minimum  wage  for 

MINIMUM    WAGE  &  ^,  ?  r 

ctatuc  women  in  the    city  of 

STATES  ,      .  <  . 

Portland,  thus  exercising 
the  powers  given  the  Commission  by  the 
recent  creating  act  of  the  Legislature.  Mini- 


mum wage  boards  or  commissions  now  exist 

in  eight  States. 

On  October  4  there  went  into  effect  an 
order  of  the  Oregon  Commission  establish- 
ing a  minimum  wage  of  one  dollar  a  day  for 
girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
in  both  manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  Portland,  except  in  the  cases 
of  apprentices  otherwise  provided  for.  On 
November  10  there  will  go  into  effect  an- 
other ruling  providing  that  no  adult  woman 
may  work  in  a  Portland  factory  at  a  weekly 
wage  of  less  than  $8.64,  which  is  named  as 
the  lea^t  amount  sufficient  to  "supply  the 
cost  of  living  to  such  women."  Only  an 
appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Multnomah 
County  or  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
can  prevent  this  order  becoming  a  law  on  the 
date  prescribed,  and  only  similar  action  can 
block  another  ruling  of  the  Board  from 
becoming  law  on  November  23,  which  estab- 
lishes $9.25  a  week  as  the  minimum  wage 
for  women  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  Portland. 

The  Oregon  Commission  is  composed  of 
three  members  'appointed  by  the  Governor, 
one  representing  the  interests  of  labor,  an- 
other acting  cn  behalf  of  the  employing  class, 
while  the  third  represents  the  general  public. 
The  minimum  wage  boards  of  the  other 
States  that  have  them,  namely,  Washington, 
California,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska,  and  Massachusetts,  are  similarly 
constructed,  except  that  the  Wisconsin  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  three  impartial  ex- 
perts, no  attempt  being  made  to  represent 
labor  and  capital  directly.  The  powers  of 
these  boards  are  about  coextensive  with  the 
powers  of  the  Oregon  Commission,  except 
that  in  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  the 
wage  boards  have  not  the  backing  of  the 
law  in  enforcing  their  rulings.  Instead,  they 
are  allowed  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  the 
names  of  delinquent  employers,  and  the  force 
of  public  opinion  is  relied  upon  to  bring  the 
employers  to  terms. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  minimum  wage  in 
the  current  number  of  "  Life  and  Labor  " 
Mrs.  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  makes  the  interesting 
observation  that  the  method  of  establishing 
hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of  labor  through 
boards  or  commissions  instead  of  by  legis- 
lative act  is  a  comparatively  new  one  in 
America.  "  This  method  is  commonly  used 
in  European  countries,"  observes  the  writer, 
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"  and  will  be  of  great  value  in  this  country 
if  our  progress  in  this  direction  is  not  blocked 
by  the  courts." 

Last  week's  elections  in  Italy  were  doubly 
interesting.    In  the  first  place,  they  were  the 
first  since  the  war  in  1911 
the  Italian     with  Turkey  over  Tripoli — a 
elections      war  which  hag  united  itaiians 

as  has  nothing  else.  Even  one  wing  of  the 
Socialists  was  won  over  to  the  Government, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gave  an 
unheard-of  approval  to  the  Government's 
military  campaign.  Two  influential  cardi- 
nals— Mafn  and  Capecelatro — urged  the 
prayers  of  all  for  the  Italian  army.  The 
Bishop  of  Trivento  discoursed  fervently  in 
his  cathedral  on  that  subject.  The  Apostolic 
Delegate  in  Tripoli  prayed  for  "  a  great  vic- 
tory to  the  armies  of  faith  and  civilization." 
Later,  in  Rome,  at  the  consecration  of  a  new 
church  attached  to  the  Military  Hospital, 
Cardinal  Pompili,  representing  the  Pope, 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  Italian  army. 
Nor  has  the  State  been  lacking  in  apprecia- 
tion. At  the  recent  Catholic  Convention  at 
Marino,  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  Hills,  when 
the  anti-clericals  threatened  to  make  trouble 
and  riot,  the  Government  sent  two  battalions 
of  infantry  and  a  thousand  carabineers  to 
preserve  order.  The  bicycle  police  formed 
lines  alongside  the  carriage  of  Cardinal 
Agliardi,  and  carabineer  officers  rode  beside 
each  window,  with  the  troopers  grouped  at 
the  rear,  just  as  when  the  King  goes  out. 
In  this  manner  the  Pope's  representative  left 
the  papal  palace  at  Albano  and  entered  Marino 
amid  the  cheers  and  enthusiasm  of  thousands. 
Later  occurred  the  "  strike  "  of  the  Papal 
Guard,  when  Government  troops  preserved 
order  in  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  feeling  between  Cath- 
olics and  the  Waldensian  Protestants  of 
North  Italy — Protestants  long  before  Luther's 
time — has  notably  improved.  One  of  the 
Waldensian  pastors  said  the  other  day  :  "  Let 
me  tell  you  that  we  are  now  in  excellent 
relations  with  our  Catholic  brethren." 

Finally,  politically,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  at  previous  elections  the  Pope  granted 
permission  to  Catholics  to  vote  in  certain 
districts  where  Catholic  candidates  were 
opposed  by  Socialists  or  other  avowed  anti- 
Catholics.  Hence  this  year  in  some  districts, 
particularly  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  even 
the  priests  voted,  and  in  one  place  the 
Bishop  was  the  first  to  go  to  the  polls.  We 


hope  that  religious  reactionaries  will  not 
obliterate  these  signs  of  greater  solidarity. 

At  all  events,  Italians  were  not  surprised  to 
learn  that,  as  a  result  of  the  elections,  all  the 
members  of  the  present  Ministry — which  is 
responsible  for  the  addition  of  Tripoli  to 
Italy — had  been  returned  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  Signor  Giolitti,  the  Premier,  hav- 
ing been  re-elected  almost  unanimously. 


UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE 
IN  ITALY 


In  the  next  place,  the  Italian  elections  are 
interesting  because  they  form  the  first  test  of 
the  new  franchise 
granted  by  the  law 
of  1912.  Italy  has 
now  practically  universal  suffrage.  The  new 
law  denies  the  franchise  only  to  men  younger 
than  thirty  years  of  age  who  have  neither 
performed  their  military  service  nor  learned 
to  read  and  write.  Under  the  old  system 
there  were  something  over  3,200,000  voters. 
Under  the  new  system  there  are  8,600,000. 

The  extension  of  the  suffrage  resulted, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  very 
heated  campaign.  Indeed,  not  since  Charles 
Albert,  the  King's  great-grandfather,  granted 
a  Constitution,  has  so  much  interest  been 
shown.  The  palaces,  churches,  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Italian  cities  seemed  almost 
to  disappear  under  their  covering  of  multi- 
colored electoral  manifestoes.  The  constitu- 
encies represented  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  lower  house  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
number  508 — that  is  to  say,  one  to  over 
71,000  population.  What  a  contrast  to 
Cavour's  day ;  he  was  chosen  to  the  Cham- 
ber by  but  three  hundred  electors. 

A  curious  result  of  last  week's  election  was 
the  victory  of  the  Socialist  leader  Signor 
Bissolati  in  that  district  of  Rome  which  in- 
cludes the  Quirinal — the  royal  palace.  But 
the  main  mass  of  voters,  including,  as  they 
now  do,  the  more  illiterate,  supported  "  the 
powers  that  be,"  as,  contrary  to  the  general 
supposition,  they  will  be  often  likely  to  do. 
So  far  as  Italy's  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
is  concerned,  the  effect  of  the  election  will  be 
the  strengthening  of  the  Giolitti  Cabinet  in 
proceeding  with  its  programme — the  pacify- 
ing and  consolidating  of  Tripoli,  naval  expan- 
sion, tax  reduction,  and  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation. To  show  what  Italy  is  doing  in  the 
last-named  province  we  need  only  mention 
the  fact  that  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  been  more  than 
doubled. 
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WHICH  FIRST? 

What  is  the  United  States  trying  to  do  in 
Mexico  ? 

The  highest  authority  to  be  consulted  for 
an  answer  to  that  question  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  At  Svvarthmore  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  at  the  Founder's  Day 
exercises  on  October  25,  President  Wilson 
spoke  as  follows  : 

I  claim  that  every  race  and  every  man  is  as 
big  as  the  thing  that  he  takes  possession  of,  and 
that  the  size  of  America  is  in  some  sense  a 
standard  of  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  the  extent  of  the  American 
conquest  is  not  what  gives  America  distinction 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  is  the  professed 
purpose  of  the  conquest,  which  was  to  see  to  it 
that  every  foot  of  that  land  should  be  the  home 
of  free,  self-governed  people,  who  should  have 
no  government  whatever  which  did  not  rest 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  all  this  hemisphere  is  devoted 
to  the  same  sacred  purpose,  and  that  nowhere 
can  any  government  endure  which  is  stained  by 
blood  or  supported  by  anything  but  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

Again,  even  more  explicitly,  speaking  at 
Mobile,  Alabama,  on  October  27,  President 
Wilson  said  : 

States  that  are  obliged,  because  their  territory 
does  not  lie  within  the  main  field  of  modern 
enterprise  and  action,  to  grant  concessions,  are 
in  this  condition,  that  foreign  interests  are 
likely  to  dominate  their  domestic  affairs,  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  always  dangerous  and  likely  to 
become  intolerable.  ...  I  rejoice  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  the  prospect  that  they  will  now  be 
emancipated  from  these  conditions,  and  we 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  take  part  in  assisting  in 
that  emancipation. 

This  is  a  fine  ideal.  To  look  ahead  to 
the  day  when  the  peoples  of  two  continents 
will  have  acquired  that  poise,  that  power  of 
self-direction  and  self-restraint,  that  under- 
standing each  of  its  own  interests  and  that 
regard  each  for  the  interests  of  the  other, 
without  which  the  governed  can  give  no  con- 
sent worth  giving,  is  to  help  to  bring  that  day 
to  pass.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  themselves  learning  to  be  free,  and  they 
will  advance  toward  freedom-  themselves  as 
they  give  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
others  who  are  struggling  for  freedom.  The 
United  States  is  happily  placed  for  a  people 
who  have  this  double  aspiration  for  freedom 
in  their  own  and  other  lands.  We  are  glad 
that  the  President  keeps  this  aspiration  in 
mind  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  our  neigh- 
bor Mexico. 

There  is  one  duty,  however,  which  comes 
before  any  obligation  to  promote  free  gov- 


ernment among  aspiring  and  struggling  peo- 
ples, and  that  is  the  duty  of  maintaining  a 
government  that  is  effective.  The  primary 
duty  of  a  government  is  to  protect  persons 
and  property.  The  primary  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens. This  duty  it  owes  also  and  in  equal 
measure  to  those  foreigners  for  whose  pro- 
tection the  United  States  has  by  agreement 
or  by  implication  assumed  responsibility. 

The  first  duty  of  the  United  States  in  Mex- 
ico is,  not  to  help  the  Mexican  people  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  to  put  the  weight  of 
its  influence  against  those  who  stand  for 
despotism,  but  to  see  that  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  legitimately  gone  into  Mexico 
and  their  rights  in  that  country  are  protected, 
and  equally  to  see  that  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  those  foreign  nations  whom  we  have  bid- 
den to  keep  hands  off  Mexico  are  protected 
as  if  they  were  American  citizens.  If  the 
United  States  fails  in  this,  if  it  does  not  do 
for  its  own  citizens  what  Great  Britain  has 
done  repeatedly  for  the  British  subject,  it  is 
an  inferior  form  of  government  even  though 
in  form  it  be  free. 

The  man  who  does  not  care  for  those  of 
his  own  household  had  better  postpone,  until 
he  learns  to  do  so,  any  effort  for  the  uplifting 
of  others.  The  United  States  can  most 
effectually  promote  self-government  within 
its  own  borders  as  well  as  outside  by  proving 
that  self-government  is  efficient  government. 


A  DEMOCRATIC  DENIAL  OF 
DEMOCRACY  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Self-government  is  not  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutions or  charters  or  declarations  or  written 
statutes  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  habit — that  is,  a 
matter  of  character.  This  is  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   It  is  equally  true  of  a  people. 

An  example  of  this  is  before  our  very 
eyes.  Mexico  has  the  forms  of  self-govern- 
ment. For  scrupulous  observance  of  these 
forms  no  one  in  the  United  States  can  out- 
bid those  who  have  succeeded  to  power  in 
that  unhappy  country  ;  but  the  people  of 
Mexico  have  had  little  experience  with  the 
substance  of  self-government. 

Like  self-control  in  the  individual,  self- 
government  cannot  be  granted;  it  must  be 
developed  by  a  process  of  education  and 
of  practice.    To  give  a  people  new  forms  of 
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self-government  when  what  they  need  is 
opportunity  to  learn  and  practice  self-govern- 
ment, is  to  give  them  a  stone  when  they  need 
bread. 

There  are  two  principles  which  must  be 
observed  in  the  government  of  any  people  if 
that  people  is  really  to  be  self-governing. 
One  is  that  the  exercise  of  authority  shall  be 
for  the  benefit  of,  not  any  particular  class  or 
group,  but  of  all  the  people.  Democracy  is 
antagonistic  to  special  privilege,  and  is  always 
for  the  public  interest.  The  other  principle 
is  that  those  who  exercise  authority  may  be 
clothed  with  great  power  so  long  as  they  are 
not  removed  in  responsibility  and  understand- 
ing from  the  people.  It  is  this  principle  that 
gives  whatever  force  there  is  to  the  argument 
for  home  rule.  Certainly  this  principle  is 
inconsistent  with  rule  by  an  absentee  ruler. 
Democracy  invoLves  close  connection  between 
the  governed  and  their  governors. 

Both  these  principles  of  democracy  have 
been  ignored  in  the  change  made  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  by  the  present 
Democratic  President  and  Democratic  Senate. 
In  making  a  majority  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission to  consist  of  Filipinos,  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  has 
unquestionably  tried  to  promote  democracy 
in  those  islands.  We  believe  that  in  fact  he 
has  really  retarded  it.  He  has  given  to  the 
Philippines  what  seems  to  be  a  new  form  of 
democracy,  but  which  in  substance  is  likely 
to  prove  a  double  denial  of  democracy. 

The  Philippine  Commission  is  the  final 
governmental  authority  in  the  islands.  It  is 
therefore  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
Philippine  Government.  It  remains,  as  it 
always  has  been,  an  agency  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  majority  of  the  Commission  has 
consisted  of  Americans.  Because  this  Com- 
mission has  been  controlled  by  Americans,  it 
has  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  islands  as  a 
whole,  and  its  decisions  have  been  practically 
final.  Constituted  as  it  was,  this  Commis- 
sion, though  not  in  form  an  instrument  of 
self-government,  was  able  to  promote  the 
observance  of  those  two  essential  principles 
of  democracy  which  we  have  stated  above. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  because  the  major- 
ity consisted  of  Americans,  the  Commission 
could  consider  the  interests  of  the  lowliest  as 
well  as  of  the  highest  socially  in  the  Filipino 
population.  It  was  because  of  the  advent  of 
Americans  in  the  islands  that  a  system  of 
real  public  education  was  instituted.  What- 


ever Spain  did  for  those  islands,  it  brought 
to  their  peoples  no  element  of  democracy, 
unless  the  leaven  of  religion  can  be  so 
regarded.  What  Spain  established  there  was 
in  substance  as  in  form  aristocratic  and  oli- 
garchical. Neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the 
leaders  .who  were  trained  under  Spanish 
influence  did  what  the  Americans  did-  sub 
ordinate  privilege  to  the  public  interest. 
The  Americans  were  the  first  to  institute  a 
government  that  existed  primarily  lor  all  the 
people.  Now,  what  the  President  has  done 
has  been  to  take  the  power  away  from 
Americans  who  have  exercised  it  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  people.  If  he  could  have 
transferred  that  power  to  Filipinos  who  were 
equally  prepared  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people  of  the  islands,  there  would 
have  been  no  real  loss  in  this  respect  at 
least.  But  this  the  President  could  not  do, 
because  there  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  yet  no  great  body  of  Filipinos  who  have 
learned  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  pub- 
lic interest  or  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  this  is  so.  The 
Filipinos  who  have  been  put  in  authority  in 
the  Philippine  Commission  are  the  product 
of  Spanish  training  in  aristocratic  ideals. 
They  do  not  represent  all  the  people.  They 
represent  a  landowner  class.  The  President 
has  thus  by  his  appointments  increased,  not 
the  power  of  democracy  in  the  islands,  but 
the  power  of  privilege. 

In  the  second  place,  because  the  majority 
of  the  Philippine  Commission  consisted  of 
Americans,  its  decisions  have  been  virtually 
final.  The  Commission  has  been  American 
in  temper  and  purpose,  and  has  therefore 
been  able  to  understand  and  carry  out  the 
general  policies  of  the  United  States  in  ful- 
filling the  Nation's  obligations  to  the  Filipino 
peoples.  Naturally,  therefore,  there  has 
been  little,  it  any,  occasion  for  the  decisions 
of  the  Commission  to  be  reversed  by  the 
authorities  in  Washington.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  final  decisions  with  regard  to 
Philippine  matters  have  been  rendered  by 
men  in  the  Philippines  who  have  not  only 
been  sympathetic  with  American  purposes, 
but  have  been  informed  at  first  hand  and  by 
daily  experience  concerning  the  needs  and 
conditions  with  which  they  have  had  to  deal. 
Now  this  no  longer  will  be  true.  The  final 
decision  still  rests  with  Americans,  but  with 
Americans  in  Washington,  not  in  the  Philip- 
pines. By  this  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  new  duties  and 
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responsibilities  as  to  the  details  of  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  problems  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  rest  upon  the  President  and  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What 
can  the  President  and  the  Congress  know  of 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  as  the  Amer- 
icans of  the  Philippine  Commission  can  know 
of  them  ?  The  President  and  Congress  are 
both  far  removed,  not  only  geographically, 
but  in  spirit,  in  atmosphere,  in  environment, 
in  all  that  makes  for  understanding,  from  the 
Filipino  people.  Although  the  final  authority 
has  always  rested  in  the  President  and  Con- 
gress theoretically,  it  has  in  practice  hardly 
rested  there  at  all.  Now  that  is  changed. 
The  President  has  thus  by  his'  appointments 
removed  the  real  authority  of  the  Philippine 
Government  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
Manila,  and  has  thus  made,  not  easier,  but 
more  difficult,  the  application  of  one  of  the 
real  principles  of  democracy. 

Though  there  have  thus  been  introduced 
perils  to  the  substance  of  self-government  in 
the  Philippines  in  the  guise  of  introducing 
new  forms  of  self-government,  no  step  has 
been  taken  which  cannot  be  retraced.  The 
President  may  at  any  time,  by  simply  exer- 
cising his  power  of  appointment,  restore  to 
the  Philippine  Commission  an  American 
majority. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  experiment  is 
being  tried  with  all  its  risks,  the  American 
people  should  insist  that  the  task  of  develop- 
ing in  the  Filipinos  the  habit  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  of  equipping  the  Filipinos  with 
the  weapons  of  self-government  continue 
without  abatement.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  in  outward  form  there  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  there  some  additional  element 
of  self-government  may  work  to  the  further 
disadvantage  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
dulling  the  American  sense  of  obligation  to 
see  that  the  Filipinos  be  educated  in  the  ideals 
and  habits  of  real  self-government.  There 
is  therefore  special  need  just  now  that  the 
American  people  do  not  forget  the  Filipinos 
and  that  they  support  the  Government  in  its 
maintenance  and  its  extension  of  the  Philip- 
pine school  system. 

The  commercial  development  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  must,  of  course,  be  continued. 
There  can  be  no  progress  anywhere  that  has 
not  a  sound  economic  foundation  ;  but  that 
commercial  development  will  be  of  no  use 
to  the  islands  and  will  be  of  no  special 
credit  to  the  United  States  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied with  educational  advancement.  Pres- 


ident Wilson  has  assumed  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  undertaking  the  experiment  with 
regard  to  the  Commission.  The  only  way 
that  experiment  can  be  justified  is  by  its 
fruits,  to  be  seen  in  better  schools  and  a 
better  government.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
American  people  to  be  watchful  and  to  see 
that  those  fruits  are  produced. 


AN  AWAKENED  CHURCH 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  spirit  of  which,  as  interpreted  by 
the  things  it  did  and  the  things  it  left  undone, 
was  commented  upon  by  The  Outlook  last 
week,  was  interesting  from  many  points  of 
view. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  religion  has  lost 
its  hold  on  men  and  that  the  churches  are 
decaying.  It  was  interesting,  therefore,  to 
note  the  attendance  in  New  York,  over  a 
period  of  nearly  three  weeks,  of  more  than 
three  hundred  laymen  drawn  from  all  fields 
of  activity.  No  organization  could  have  com- 
manded on  any  basis  of  remuneration  the 
services  of  this  body  of  leaders  in  many  fields 
of  business  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
ready,  not  only  without  compensation,  but  at 
very  considerable  expense,  to  give  nearly  a 
month  of  time  to  the  services  of  their  Church, 
was  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  their 
living  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  the  vital 
hold  of  religion  on  their  lives.  The  Conven- 
tion had  at  its  service  experts  in  every  field. 
If  a  question  of  legal  procedure  came  up. 
lawyers  of  the  distinction  of  Judge  Andrews, 
lately  retired  from  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York,  Judge  Packard,  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  and 
Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper  brought  trained 
legal  ability  and  large  legal  experience  to  the 
discussions. 

Every  day  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  a 
hush  fell  on  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
proceedings  were  instantly  suspended  with- 
out regard  to  what  may  have  been  the  deep 
interest  of  the  moment,  and  prayers  for  mis- 
sions were  read  by  the  President.  At  all  the 
great  services  there  were  not  only  hosts  of 
women,  but  crowds  of  men.  The  Outlook 
has  reported  the%fact  that  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Convention,  fifteen  hundred  men 
were  present  at  the  communion  service.  At 
the  great  gathering  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  women  com- 
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muned ;  and  the  earnest  religious  spirit  of 
both  men  and  women  found  expression  in 
thronged  meetings  and  in  many  practical 
forms. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  churches  are  afraid  to 
discuss  the  vital  matters  of  the  day,  and  that 
they. lack  interest  in  the  social  betterment  of 
humanity.  The  Convention  was  conspicuous 
for  the  frankest  kind  of  criticism  and  for  the 
boldest  expression  of  radical  views.  Bishop 
Spalding,  of  Utah,  not  only  spoke  as  a  Social- 
ist, but  arraigned  the  Church  as  representing 
special  privilege  and  the  capitalistic  order. 
The  majority  of  his  hearers  undoubtedly  did 
not  follow  him  to  his  Socialistic  conclusions 
and  regarded  his  criticism  as  altogether  too 
sweeping ;  but  what  gave  his  statements 
significance  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
spoken  in  front  of  an  altar,  and  that  they 
were  criticised,  not  because  they  were  out  of 
keeping  with  the  place,  but  because  they 
were  economically  unsound  and  the  state- 
ments were  too  sweeping.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  banish  radical  discussion 
from  the  Church  and  send  it  to  assembly- 
rooms  which  are  associated  with  destructive 
utterances.  In  fact,  the  churches  ought  to 
be  willing  and  eager  to  hear  at  suitable  times 
every  criticism  that  can  be  made,  either  of 
themselves  or  of  society. 

It  was  significant,  too,  that  during  the 
luncheon  hour,  in  front  of  the  Synod  Hall 
where  the  deputies  sat,  addresses  were  made 
almost  daily  by  members  of  the  Christian 
Socialists  and  were  listened  to  by  the  dele- 
gates. It  is  a  great  deal  safer  to  make  place 
for  such  utterances  in  the  grounds  of  cathe 
drals  and  churches  than  on  street  corners. 

It  has  been  said,  also,  that  the  churches 
are  afraid  to  grapple  with  the  discontent  of 
the  modern  world  and  to  still  the  modern 
protest  against  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions by  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
Christian  ideals  and  ethics.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church  that  justifies  this  charge  ;  but  that 
the  Church  has  not  become  either  a  mediaeval 
or  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  old  ways  and  standing  athwart  the 
path  of  modern  progress,  was  proved  by  the 
spirit  and  action  of  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive churches  in  the  country. 

The  second  week  of  the  Convention  was 
called  Social  Service  Week,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Social 
Service,  a  series  of  four  conferences  was 
held.    Among  the  subjects  discussed  were 


The  Church  and  Industry,  The  Church  and 
the  Rural  Problem,  Co-operation  with  Secu- 
lar Agencies,  Education  for  Social  Service  ; 
while  at  a  mass-meeting  in  the  Cathedral  the 
Church  and  the  Social  Movement  was  very 
frankly  discussed  ;  and  many  of  the  leading 
clergymen  in  attendance  on  the  Convention 
spoke  from  the  pulpits  of  local  churches  in 
New  York  and  the  neighboring  cities  on 
some  form  of  social  service.  The  churches 
have  much  to  learn ;  but  it  can  no  longer  be 
said  that  they  are  sleeping  in  a  time  when 
society  sorely  needs  their  leadership.  There 
are  many  evidences  from  all  Christian  people 
that  the  cry  of  the  world  is  heard  inside  the 
churches,  and  that  the  leadership  which  at 
one  time  seemed  almost  abdicated  is  being 
regained.  The  Church  has  yet  a  long  way 
to  go  before  it  becomes  the  humble,  self- 
sacrificing,  devoted  minister  to  the  needs  of 
modern  men  and  women  ;  but  it  has  started 
on  the  path,  and  the  evidences  that  it  is 
awake  and  has  set  out  on  the  journey  were 
conspicuous  in  the  recent  Convention  of  a 
Church  which  used  to  be  regarded  by  many 
people  as  being  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Church 
of  special  privilege — the  Church  of  the  old 
social  order. 

If  the  House  of  Bishops  had  kept  pace  in 
constructive  legislation  with  the  House  of 
Deputies,  the  late  Convention  would  have 
confuted  those  critics  who  hold  that  no 
leadership  can  be  expected  from  ecclesias- 
tics. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  small 
group  of  men  in  the  House  of  Bishops 
who  have  the  genius  of  leadership.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  not  in  control ;  and  atten- 
tion was  more  than  once  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  no  piece  of  constructive  legislation  came 
from  the  House  of  Bishops  to  the  House  of 
Deputies  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
measures  looking  to  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  Church,  such  as  the  election  of  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop,  were  vetoed,  and  other  meas- 
ures looking  to  the  enlargement  and  liberation 
of  the  Church,  such  as  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Manning  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  make  changes  in  the  Prayer-Book. 
failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  House. 
Precisely  what  was  the  cause,  aside  from  the 
inertia  of  a  majority  of  hard-working  and 
faithful  men  overweighted  with  caution,  no 
one  knows  except  the  Bishops  themselves ; 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that,  despite  the  efforts  of 
men  of  light  and  leading,  a  sluggish  majority 
postponed  for  a  time  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  adopted  by  the  Deputies. 
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LETTERS  TO  UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

My  earliest  teaching  as  a  child  was  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  a  young  girl.  This  great  loss 
was  always  referred  to  as  "  God's  will,"  as  well 
as  other  bereavements  which  befell  our  family. 
At  that  time  we  lived  in  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  was  frequently  visited  by  terrible 
droughts,  destroying  our  crops  and  making  us 
poorer  than  we  were,  if  possible.  The  crops 
were  always  a  matter  of  prayer  in  our  home, 
and  many,  many  times  I  have  heard  my  father 
pray  for  a  bountiful  harvest,  "  if  it  is  Thy  will," 
but  the  results  nearly  always  led  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  God's  will  that  we  should  endure 
great  poverty  and  disappointment.  So  is  it  any 
wonder  that  sometimes,  even  as  we  pray  "  Thy 
will  be  done,"  we  are  overtaken  with  the  fear  that 
the  crucible  for  our  faith  is  near  at  hand  ? 

Having  been  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  I 
have  been  associated  with  church  people  all  my 
life,  and  have  observed  many  times  that  the 
people  who  are  recognized  as  the  most  devout, 
God-loving,  influential  people  in  church  and 
community  enjoy  very  few  pleasures,  such  as 
opportunity  for  travel,  or  even  the  simple  joys 
of  a  summer  vacation. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  relation  God's  will 
has  or  should  have  in  reference  to  the  daily 
affairs  of  our  lives. 

Is  it  possible  to  live  in  perfect  accord  with 
God's  will  ? 

No  one  can  suppose  that  everything  in  life 
takes  place  according  to  the  will  of  God.  If 
so,  why  did  the  Master  tell  us  to  pray,  "  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven," 
and  why  did  he  himself  pray,  "  Not  my  will, 
but  thine,  be  done  "  ?  God's  care  of  us  is 
not  to  make  us  careless,  nor  his  thought  of 
us  to  make  us  thoughtless  of  ourselves. 

There  are  two  instructions  of  the  Master 
concerning  the  Father's  relation  to  us  which, 
on  a  superficial  reading,  seem  inconsistent. 
In  one  address  he  tells  us  to  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow ;  that  he  who  feeds  the  spar- 
rows and  clothes  the  lilies  cares  for  his  chil- 
dren ;  and,  again,  in  another  that  nothing  is  too 
small  for  his  thought ;  that  the  very  hairs  of 
our  head  are  all  numbered.  And  yet,  in 
another  address,  he  tells  us  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  a  man  traveling  into 
a  far  country,  who  leaves  his  servants  to  take 
care  of  the  goods  which  he  has  intrusted  to 
them,  throws  the  responsibility  upon  them, 
and  suffers  them  to  fulfill  it  or  neglect  it  as 
they  choose. 

But  these  teachings  are  not  inconsistent. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  my  father 
lived  in  the  old  homestead  in  Maine,  and  in 
the  summer  invited  his  grandchildren  there 
and  taught  them  in  a  little  extemporized 


school.  The  boy  would  be  given  a  desk  in 
my  father's  room  ;  his  task  would  be  assigned 
to  him ;  he  would  be  told  to  consider  before- 
hand all  that  he  could  want  in  order  to  go 
on  with  it ;  his  books,  slate,  paper,  etc.,  would 
be  provided  for  him ;  and  then,  when  all  was 
ready,  he  was  told  that  he  must  ask  no  ques- 
tions  and  do  nothing  to  interrupt  the  quiet  of 
the  hour.  Then  while  the  child  turned  to 
his  work  my  father  turned  to  his  writing,  or 
left  the  room,  leaving  the  child  to  go  on 
with  his  allotted  task.  .  No  questions  were  to 
be  asked,  and  if  they  were  asked  they  were 
not  answered.  And  this  was  not  because 
my  father  had  ceased  to -care  for  his  grand- 
child. It  was  because  he  saw  that  there  were 
times  when  the  best  service  he  could  render 
the  child  was  to  throw  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  his  life,  and  leave  him  to 
meet  his  difficulties  and  wrestle  with  his 
problems  without  aid  from  an  older  and  wiser 
person.  He  wanted  to  give  his  grandchildren 
a  good  time ;  but  he  wanted  to  give  them 
something  more  and  better — he  wanted  to 
give  them  character.  And  character  comes 
only  through  struggle. 

"  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  says  Paul. 
Life  would  not  be  a  good  fight  if  all  burdens 
were  taken  from  our  shoulders,  all  cares 
from  our  minds,  all  responsibilities  from  our 
lives,  all  sorrows  from  our  hearts. 

There  are  some  seeming  evils  which  are 
goods.  ••  We  glory  in  tribulation  also,"  says 
Paul ;  "  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience  ;  and  patience,  experience ;  and  expe- 
rience, hope ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed, 
because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts."  Patience,  experience,  hope, 
love,  are  all  developed  in  the  school  of 
struggle.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  more 
than  invention  ;  it  is  the  mother  of  many 
of  the  virtues — perhaps  it  would  be  safe 
to  say,  of  most  of  the  virtues.  You  have 
tersely  described  the  struggles  and  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  farmer.  But  it  is  where 
agriculture  requires  struggle  and  meets  with 
disappointment  that  the  strong  characters  of 
the  world  have  been  found.  "  What  can  you 
raise  here  ?"  asked  a  visitor  of  Daniel  Webster, 
looking  with  hardly  disguised  pity  on  the  thin 
soil  and  the  emerging  rocks  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. '•  Men,"  replied  Daniel  Webster  ;  "we 
raise  Men." 

There  are  other  evils  that  are  wholly  evils. 
We  bring  them  on  ourselves  and  on  each 
other  by  our  faults,  our  follies,  and  our  sins. 
But  if  the  struggle  with  nature  breeds  one 
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class  of  virtues,  the  struggle  with  temptations 
and  sins  breeds  another  class.  God  gave  the 
garden  to  Adam  to  dress  and  to  keep  it. 
But  after  Adam  had  failed,  God  promised 
him  a  harder  task  :  The  serpent  shall  bite 
thy  heel,  but  thou  shalt  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.  And  when  we  get  our  heel  on  a  ser- 
pent's head  we  do  not  take  it  off  until  the 
head  is  crushed,  This  is  our  twofold  prob- 
lem :  to  subdue  the  earth  and  make  it  min- 


ister to  us  ;  to  subdue  our  own  appetites  and 
passions,  and  make  ourselves  masters  of 
ourselves. 

Not  yet  is  the  will  of  God  fulfilled  on  the 
earth.  It  is  our  splendid  problem  to  do  the 
work  and  brave  the  battle  to  which  the  Mas- 
ter calls  us,  that  we  may  share  with  him  the 
peril  and  the  struggles,  and  so  the  glory,  of 
the  great  achievement. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

A  POLL  OF  THE  PRESS 


IN  1856  Franklin  Pierce,  a  Democratic 
President,  wrote  to  Congress,  as  quoted 
by  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  (Ind.)  :  "  It 
is  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  all  governments  without 
question  of  their  source  of  organization  or 
of  the  means  by  which  the  governing  persons 
attained  their  power." 

In  1913  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Democratic 
President,  declared,  as  reported,  at  Swarth- 
more,  Pennsylvania,  with  reference  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  "  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  .  .  .  nowhere  can  any  government 
endure  which  is  stained  by  blood  or  supported 
by  anything  but  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Of  course  the  President  referred  to  the 
Mexican  Government.  To  quote  the  ' '  Ari- 
zona Gazette  "  (Rep.),  of  Phoenix,  Arizona  : 

The  present  alleged  provisional  Government, 
the  bastard  child  of  assassins  who  deserve  the 
gibbet,  in  its  struggle  to  perpetuate  itself  in 
power,  is  reducing  the  country  to  a  state  of 
anarchy,  disgraceful  not  only  to  the  chief  actors 
in  the  bloody  drama,  but  to  the  enlightened 
Governments  who  stand  with  folded  arms  while 
pillage  and  plunder  are  sapping  the  foundations 
of  all  material  prosperity  in  a  country  whose 
latent  wealth  and  natural  resources  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  on  the  globe. 

Two  months  ago,  says  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  (Ind.),  President  Wilson 
had  made  it  clear  that  our  case  against 
Huerta,  the  Mexican  Provisional  President, 
was  based  on  moral  considerations  and  the 
ultimate  best  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. "  This  position  Mr.  Wilson  has  now 
reiterated  with  increased  emphasis."  The 
paper  adds  : 

Mr.  Wilson  has  carried  the  war  into  his  oppo- 
nents' camp  by  announcing  that  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  will  be  followed  not  only  with  regard 
to  Mexico,  but  all  of  Latin  America. 


If  Huerta,  unscrupulous  adventurer  and  pol- 
itician though  he  is,  had  demonstrated  that  he 
was  the  man  of  the  hour,  Mr.  Wilson  would  be 
compelled  to  take  that  fact  into  account.  But 
Huerta,  far  from  pacifying  Mexico,  has  raised 
a  storm  of  hatred  and  vengeance  which  only  his 
disappearance  can  appease.  .  .  .  The  only 
way  in  which  Huerta  can  conceivably  become 
the  pacificator  of  Mexico  is  for  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  lend  him  its  countenance  and  its 
hearty  support.  But  if  it  is  for  us  to  say  that 
Huerta  shall  be  or  shall  not  be,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  our  decision? 

President  Wilson's  address  at  Swarthmore 
was  of  interest,  claims  the  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  ':  State  "  (Dem.),  as  the  reiteration 
of  a  new  policy  that  is  difficult  because  of  its 
very  simplicity.  The  South  Carolina  paper 
continues  thus  : 

Mr.  Wilson  has  simply  marked  out  for  him- 
self a  new  groundwork  for  his  diplomacy. 
Instead  of  "having  cards  up  his  sleeve,'"  he  ex- 
poses his  hand.  In  doing  so,  he  to  ?  great  ex- 
tent popularizes  government,  because  he  makes 
it  understandable  to  the  mass  of  citizens  who 
make  up  governments. 

The  discussion  of  President  Wilson's  Penn- 
sylvania speech  by  the  English  press  has 
revealed  both  agreement  and  disagreement 
with  President  Wilson's  attitude  and  policy. 
The  London  '"Guardian"  declares  that  if 
the  President  means  no  more  than  that  the 
United  States  should  refuse  to  recognize  a 
Government  which  is  "  stained  with  blood," 
etc.,  he  is  more  than  justified,  and  it  points 
out  how  the  European  Powers  boycotted  the 
Servian  Government  after  the  murder  of  the 
late  King.  It  adds,  "  The  United  States 
may  surely  do  as  much  for  a  people  whose 
rights  are  being  trampled  on  by  a  tyrant." 

The  London  tk  Daily  Graphic!"  denouncing 
Huerta,  whose  recent  statement,  it  says, 
proves  his  unfitness  for  any  responsible  office, 
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justifies  President  Wilson's  refusal  to  accord 
recognition  to  the  Huerta  Government.  The 
London  Daily  News  "  declares  that  "  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  policy  is  not  a  mistaken  one. 
All  that  has  happened  in  Mexico  confirms 
the  keenness  of  his  insight  and  justifies  the 
courage  of  his  conduct." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  London  "  Morning 
Post  "  says  : 

If  President  Wilson  means  that  the  United 
States  is  in  all  cases  to  shape  her  policy  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  she  is  likely  to  find 
herself  involved  in  serious  practical  difficulties. 
She  could  not,  for  instance,  enter  into  relations 
with  any  Latin-American  state  the  President 
whereof  had  been  guilty  of  or  connived  at  any 
i i regularities  in  his  election  or  had  employed 
military  force  to  assert  his  authority. 

The  London    '  Spectator"    thinks  that 
'  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Wilson's  gentle 
obstinacy  has  maneuvered  him  into  a  position 
from  which  it  is  not  easy  either  to  advance  or 
retire." 

The  London  "  Times  "  praises  President 
Wilson's  speech.  It  says  that  the  address 
shows  once  more  the  high  ideals  which  actu- 
ate the  President.  The  paper  then  criticises 
the  sentiments  of  the  speech  as  follows  : 

We  do  not  question  the  elevation  or  sincerity 
of  these  sentiments;  we  cannot  but  question 
how  far  they  may  be  practical  politics.  We 
more  than  once  suggested  reasons  why  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  apply  them  to  the  Mexico 
of  to-day,  whoever  may  be  President  there  or 
whatever  group  or  party  may  be  in  office. 

We  are  awaiting  developments  of  events  with 
the  sincere  desire  to  see  peace  and  decent  gov- 
ernment re-established  there.  Americans,  we 
well  know,  are  inspired  by  the  same  motives, 
but  they  seem  to  define  their  attitude  toward 
any  new  government  which  the  elections  may 
bring  forth  before  it  comes  into  being.  If  they 
have  a  practical  plan  for  realizing  the  immedi- 
ate benefits  which  we  and  they  agree  Mexico 
requires,  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  it  our  best 
and  most  friendly  consideration. 

To  speak  frankly,  we  do  not  believe  a  gov- 
ernment can  be  established  in  Mexico  which 
will  realize,  even  roughly,  President  Wilson's 
ideals,  but  we  shall  be  delighted  to  find  that  we 
are  mistaken. 

EXPLOITED  GOVERNMENTS 

Two  days  later,  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  the 
President  made  a  no  less  important  speech. 
Addressing  the  diplomatic  representatives 
from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Panama, 
and  Costa  Rica,  as  well  as  the  American 
people,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  reported  in  the  des- 
patches, declared  : 

States  that  are  obliged,  because  their  terri- 
tory does  not  lie  within  the  main  field  of  mod- 


ern enterprise  and  action,  to  grant  concessions, 
are  in  this  condition,  that  foreign-  interests  are 
likely  to  dominate  their  domestic  affairs,  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  always  dangerous  and  likely  to 
become  intolerable. 

What  these  states  are  going  to  seek,  there- 
fore, is  an  emancipation  from  the  subordination 
which  has  been  inevitable  to  foreign  enterprise, 
and  an  assertion  of  the  splendid  character 
which,  in  spite  of#these  difficulties,  they  have 
again  and  again  been  able  to  demonstrate. 

The  dignity,  the  courage,  the  self-possession, 
the  respect  of  the  Latin-American  states,  their 
achievements  in  the  face  of  all  these  adverse 
circumstances,  deserve  nothing  but  the  admira- 
tion and  applause  of  the  world.  They  have 
had  harder  bargains  driven  with  them  in  the 
matter  of  loans  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  ...  I  rejoice  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
the  prospect  that  they  will  now  be  emancipated 
from  these  conditions,  and  we  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  take  part  in  assisting  in  that  emancipation. 

President  Wilson's  words  will  unquestion- 
ably make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public 
mind  both  here  and  abroad,  concludes  the 
Philadelphia  "  Telegraph  "  (Rep.).  "  To  the 
people  of  this  and  foreign  countries  they 
mean  that  business  is  not  to  dominate  pan- 
American  politics.  To  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  they  will  mean  that  the  end  of  the 
era  of  foreign  exploitation  is  at  hand  if 
America  can  accomplish  it."  In  the  same 
spirit  the  "  Florida  Times-Union  "  (Dem.), 
published  at  Jacksonville,  declares  that  Presi- 
dent's Wilson's  policy  as  outlined  at  Mobile 
is  "  founded  on  honesty  and  justice  and  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  principles  on 
which  our  Government  is  founded."  The 
paper  adds  : 

We  have  long  believed  that  many  of  the 
revolutions  in  Latin  America  come  from  the 
outside.  Capitalists  who  fail  to  secure  desired 
concessions  from  the  regularly  constituted  au- 
thorities finance  a  revolution  for  some  ambi- 
tious leader  who  agrees  in  return  to  give  them 
what  they  wish.  Again,  concessions  improperly 
obtained  and  obnoxious  to  the  people  often 
lead  to  revolution.  The  result  is  that  some  of 
these  countries  are  hopelessly  in  debt  on  account 
of  obligations  assumed  by  successful  revolu- 
tionists. 

Turning  from  the  extreme  South  to  the 
extreme  North,  and  from  a  Democratic  to  a 
Republican  paper,  we  find  that  the  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  "  Free  Press"  says  : 

The  President  has  placed  the  European 
Powers  squarely  on  the  defensive  by  showing 
how  they  have  been  trying  to  exploit  some  of 
those  countries  in  the  name  of  loans,  but  in 
reality  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  valuable  con- 
cessions. If  they  force  trouble,  it  will  be  to 
promote  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Conceding  that  the  President  does  not 
exaggerate  the  evils  of  the  foreign  conces- 
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sion  and  loan  system  in  Latin  America,  the 
New  York  "  Tribune "  (Rep.)  nevertheless 
declares  that  he  is  over-optimistic  in  his 
vision  of  its  immediate  abolition.  "  '  Those 
countries,'  he  says,  '  will  now  be  emancipated 
from  those  conditions.'  Yet  at  this  very 
moment  one  of  the  largest  concessions  on 
record  is  being-  granted  in  Colombia,  and 
others  are  in  prospect."    The  paper  says: 

The  fact  is  that  those  countries  simply  must 
have  foreign  capital  and  enterprise  for  the 
development  of  their  resources,  and  if  they  can- 
not get  them  in  one  way  they  must  in  another. 
The  President  says  that  we  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  assist  them  in  their  emancipation.  Yes;  but 
how  ?  He  deprecates  the  very  thought  of  ma- 
terial interests,  and  insists  that  our  union  with 
those  states  must  be  a  spiritual  union  and  our 
commerce  with  them  a  commerce  of  thought 
and  sympathy.  But  will  spirituality  provide 
capital  or  sympathy  build  railroads  ? 

The  story  about  the  oil  interests  which  are 
alleged  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  events 
in  Mexico  gained  some  further  confirmation 
from  the  President's  speech  in  Mobile,  thinks 
the  Buffalo  "  Express  "  (Rep.).  "  He  did 
not  directly  mention  oil,  but  his  emphasis 
upon  '  material  interests '  as  the  bane  of 
Latin- American  diplomacy  must  suggest  that 
he  had  the  oil  companies,  and  particularly 
the  English  syndicate,  in  mind."  The  "  Ex- 
press "  then  comments  : 

Possibly  in  England  they  will  read  the  speech 
as  having  been  aimed  at  them.  If  they  see  in 
it  a  stern  lecture  on  the  immorality  of  the 
diplomacy  which  allows  itself  to  be  controlled 
solely  with  a  view  to  serving  a  group  of  capital- 
ists who  have  invested  in  Mexican  oil  wells,  it 
will  do  no  harm.  In  the  abstract  the  President 
is  quite  right. 

But  it  is  a  great  pity  that  our  own  diplomacy 
has  not  put  us  in  better  position  to  maintain  our 
theory.  According  to  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  the 
old  Diaz  regime  was  tied  up  to  the  English  oil 
syndicate,  the  Madero  party  was  backed  by  an 
American  oil  company,  the  Orozco  insurrection 
had  the  support  of  another  oil  company,  but  the 
Huerta  revolt  was  not  originally  connected  with 
oil.  Our  diplomacy  forced  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  syndicate,  and  we  have,  in  conse- 
quence, lost  the  moral  support  of  the  English 
Government.  Our  diplomacy  has  likewise 
forced  Huerta  into  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
pean money-lenders,  with  their  pitiless  charges, 
thereby  intensifying  one  of  the  evils  of  which 
Mr.  Wilson  complains.  What  is  still  worse, 
our  diplomacy  has  encouraged  and  prolonged 
the  war,  thereby  increasing  the  bloodshed  and 
devastation.  Our  diplomacy  has  treated  the 
great  mass  of  Americans  who  have  engaged  in 
railroading,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  farming 
in  Mexico  as  if  they  were  oil  concessionaires 
or  bidders  for  illegitimate  concessions.  The 
fact  is  that  the  mass  of  Americans  who  have 
acquired  interests  in  Mexico  are  in  exactly  the 


position  which  President  Wilson  approves  in 
his  speech.  They  are  not  operators  of  conces- 
sions obtained  by  influence  or  bribery  from  a 
corrupt  Government,  but  plain  and  legitimate 
investors,  who  were  developing  Mexico  before 
the  civil  wars  began  as  it  never  had  been  devel- 
oped before  in  all  its  history. 

NO  TERRITORY   15 Y  CONQUEST 

In  the  Mobile  speech  the  President  further 
remarked :  , 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the 
United  States  will  never  again  seek  to  secure 
one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  conquest. 
She  will  devote  herself  to  showing  that  she 
knows  how  to  make  honorable  and  fruitful  use 
of  the  territory  she  has,  and  she  must  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship  to  see  that 
from  no  quarter  are  material  interests  made  supe- 
rior to  human  liberty  and  national  opportunity. 

The  Central  and  South  American  states 
should  welcome  this  statement,  declares  the 
Nashville  "  Democrat  "  (Dem.),  "  and  it  ought 
to  suffice  to  clear  their  minds  of  the  fear  that 
we  are  liable  to  grab  them  at  any  moment." 

The  President's  statement,  declares  the 
Washington  "  Herald  "  (Ind.),  "  is  more  than 
an  authoritative  prophecy  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  fully  informed  of  the 
past,  with  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
present  and  a  wise  hope  for  the  future,  is 
qualified  to  make  without  presumptuousness." 

The  "  Florida  Times-Union,"  however, 
adds  this  caveat :  "  Of  course  this  is  only  an 
opinion,  for  the  President  does  not  know 
what  parties  or  what  policies  will  triumph  in 
the  future." 

MORALITY,   NOT  EXPEDIENCY 

Still  further  in  the  Mobile  speech  the 
President  declared:  We  dare  not  turn  from 
the  principle  that  morality,  and  not  expedi- 
ency, is  the  thing  that  must  guide  us,  and 
that  we  will  never  condone  iniquity  because 
it  is  most  convenient  to  do  so." 

Thus  President  Wilson  rededicated  his 
country  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
originally  founded,  asserts  the  Xew  York 
"  Globe  "  (Rep.) — that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  "  Cuba  need  not  fear ;  Mexico 
need  not  fear ;  no  country  of  Latin  America 
need  fear.  They  are  not  to  be  swallowed 
up  against  their  will."  But  the  Xew  York 
paper  also  notes  : 

The  President  .  .  .  does  not  say  that  it  [our 
country]  will  be  indifferent  to  chronically  an- 
archic conditions.  It  is  not  only  our  privilege 
but  our  duty,  when  cases  of  supreme  necessity 
arise,  to  intervene  in  the  interest  of  constitu- 
tionalism and  civilization. 
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BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

This,  the  second  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  more  important  addresses  in  South  America,  was  deliv- 
ered at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  October  27.  Sao  Paulo,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  i?i  1554  as  a 
mission  station,  is  now  a  fine  modern  city,  the  second  largest  in  Brazil,  a?id  is  both  an 
industrial  and  an  educational  center.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  son,  Mr.  Kermit  Roosevelt,  is  engaged 
in  railway  construction  work  at  Sao  Paulo.  From  this  place  Mr.  Roosevelt  journeyed  to 
Buenos  Aires,  where  he  delivers,  on  some  day  of  this  week,  probably  November  5,  before  the 
Museo  Social,  an  address  on  "  Democratic  Ideals."  Cable  despatches  to  newspapers  state  that 
it  is  tiow  his  intention  to  cross  the  Andes  from  Argentina  to  Chile  by  automobile.  We  may 
repeal  here  the  statement  already  made,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  contribute  to  The  Outlook 
what  tve  are  sure  will  be  a  valuable  and  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  political social, 
and  in  dust  riii  I  life  of  the  South  American  countries  he  is  visiting. — The  EDITORS. 


WE  citizens  of  the  various  common- 
wealths of  the  New  World  are 
engaged  in  a  double  task.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  retain  without  loss  the 
cultural  civilization  inherited  through  our  fore- 
fathers who  came  hither  from  the  Old 
World.  We  are  also  endeavoring  so  to 
develop  and  adapt  this  Old  World  civilization 
as  to  purge  it  of  whatever  of  evil  is  mixed 
with  the  good  therein,  to  bring  forth  new 
good,  and  to  fit  and  adjust  it  to  the  peculiar 
needs  and  opportunities  yielded  by  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Both  sides  of  the  task 
present  grave  difficulties. 

The  work  of  conquering  a  new  continent 
is  one  of  incredible  hardship.  The  men  of 
greatest  cultivation  are  rarely  fit  for  the  task. 
Only  men  of  rugged  will  and  bold  and  adven- 
turous temper  can  undertake  it.  The  strain 
on  the  pioneers  engaged  in  the  feat  is  such 
that  under  it  they  tend  to  lose  something  of 
the  culture  their  ancestors  beyond  the  seas 
had  through  the  long  ages  slowly  acquired. 
It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  exercise  an  unceas- 
ing watchfulness  in  order  not  to  lose  any  part 
of  our  heritage  in  world  civilization,  and,  if 
we  do  lose  anything,  promptly  to  recover  it. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  small  amount  of 
wrong  which  our  forefathers  in  the  Old 
World  handed  down  to  us,  and  for  this  it  is 
our  duty  to  devise  remedies.  Moreover,  the 
circumstances  of  our  lives  under  the  new 
conditions  yielded  by  life  on  new  continents 
not  only  offer  great  opportunities  which  our 
Old  World  kinsmen  do  not  enjoy,  but  also 
expose  us  to  temptations  which  our  Old 
World  kinsmen  do  not  share,  at  least  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree. 

Finally,  there  are  peculiar  needs  of  our 
own,  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  meet  in  a 
new  fashion.    These  needs  may  often  be  of 
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diametrically  opposite  character.  The  need 
of  one  class,  or  of  one  period,  may  be  wholly 
different  from  the  need  of  another  class,  or 
of  all  classes  at  another  time.  For  instance, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  our  New  World 
the  strain  of  over-hard  conditions  during  the 
pioneer  days  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
even  more  dangerous  strain  of  over-easy  con- 
ditions when  once  the  pioneer  days  have 
been  passed ;  the  danger  to  the  sons  is  the 
opposite  of  that  which  menaced  the  fathers ; 
and  yet  the  one  danger  is  almost  as  men- 
acing as  the  other.  In  the  same  fashion,  in 
every  one  of  our  great  modern  industrial 
communities  the  dangerous  strain  on  the 
very  poor  is  in  large  part  not  merely  totally 
different  from,  but  the  exact  reverse  of,  the 
no  less  dangerous  strain  on  the  very  rich ; 
the  dangers  are  the  exact  opposite  one  of 
the  other  ;  and  nevertheless  each  is  a  danger 
so  serious  that  if  not  grappled  with  it  may 
spell  national  ruin.  Again,  no  Old  World 
communities  are  immune  from  all  sense  of 
outside  danger  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  is  true  here  ;  and  what  is  true  of  danger 
from  outside  sources  is  true  to  only  a  less 
degree  as  regards  risk  and  effort  and  toil 
within  ;  and  no  student  of  history  needs  to 
be  told  that  immunity  from  danger,  however 
desirable,  always  means  that  there  is  need 
of  guarding  against  the  risk  of  softening  of 
fiber. 

In  consequence,  it  is  true  that,  notwith- 
standing all  our  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties, there  is  at  least  as  much  danger,  not  of 
crushing  disaster,  but  of  slow  decay  or  failure 
to  advance,  so  far  as  concerns  our  peoples 
here  in  the  two  Americas,  as  is  the  case 
among  the  nations  of  the  Old  WTorld.  We 
cannot  afford  in  vainglorious  spirit  to  be 
blind  to  this  patently  ominous  fact.    If  we 
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are  true  to  ourselves,  if  we  possess  the  wis- 
dom and  the  virile  strength  to  make  the  most 
of  our  opportunities,  we  have  before  us  in 
our  several  nations  a  future  which  cannot  be 
generally  paralleled  among  Old  World  nations 
whose  opportunities  are  necessarily  less. 
But  if  we  are  untrue  to  ourselves,  if  we  sink 
into  slothful  ease  or  make  our  ideals  those  of 
vapid  or  vicious  excitement,  then  there  is  a 
chance  that  we  shall  make  a  failure  all  the 
more  lamentable  because  of  the  fact  that 
such  great  success  might  have  been  ours. 
To  avert  this  failure,  and  to  achieve  the  suc- 
cess which  is  ours  if  we  only  have  the  power 
to  grasp  it,  many  things  are  necessary,  but 
one  thing  above  all  others,  character. 

No  other  trait,  in  any  nation,  can  take  the 
place  of  a  high  average  of  personal  character 
among  the  individuals,  the  men  and  women, 
who  make  up  that  nation.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  using  the  power  of  the  people  in 
their  collective  capacity — that  is,  through  the 
government— to  the  fullest  extent  to  further 
the  common  interest ;  and  I  hold  that  the 
ability  thus  to  co-operate  in  effective  action 
is  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  the  strength 
of  individual  character  in  a  nation.  But 
such  combined  action,  such  use  of  the  powers 
of  government  in  the  interest  of  all  citizens, 
can  never  succeed  unless  it  is  based  on  a  high 
average  of  character  in  the  individual  citizen. 
Governmental  action  can  supplement,  and 
thereby  immensely  increase,  the  productive 
efficiency  of  such  individual  character,  but  it 
can  never  be  a  substitute  for  it ;  and  if  the 
average  citizen  is  lacking  in  character,  the 
governmental  system  in  which  he  is  the  pre- 
dominant unit  is  certain  to  break  down. 

By  character  I  mean  the  sum  of  those 
qualities,  distinct  from  the  purely  intellectual 
qualities,  which  are  essential  to  moral  effi- 
ciency. Among  them  are  resolution,  courage, 
energy,  power  of  self-control  combined  with 
fearlessness  in  taking  the  initiative  and  as- 
suming responsibility,  and  a  just  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others  together  with  unflinching 
determination  to  one's  self  succeed  no  matter 
what  obstacles  and  barriers  have  to  be  beaten 
down — these  qualities,  and  qualities  such  as 
these,  are  what  rise  to  our  minds  when  we 
speak  of  a  man  or  a  woman  as  having  char- 
acter, in  contradistinction  to  one  who  pos- 
sesses only  intellect.  There  is,  moreover, 
one  quality  which  perhaps,  strictly  speaking, 
is  as  much  intellectual  as  moral,  but  which  is 
too  often  wholly  lacking  in  men  of  high  in- 
tellectual ability,  and  without  which  real  char- 


acter cannot  exist — namely,  the  fundamental 
gift  of  common  sense. 

I  am  far  from  decrying  intellect.  I  join 
with  the  world  in  admiring  it  and  paying 
homage  to  it.  Without  it — above  all,  without 
its  highest  expression,  genius — the  world 
would  move  forward  but  slowly,  and  the  pur- 
ple patches  in  the  gray  garment  of  our  actual 
lives  would  be  sadly  shorn  of  their  glory. 
Nevertheless,  exactly  as  strength  comes  be- 
fore beauty,  so  character  must  ever  stand 
above  intellect,  above  genius.  Intellect  is  fit 
to  be  the  most  useful  of  servants  ;  but  it  is 
an  evil  master,  unless  itself  mastered  by  char- 
acter. This  is  true  of  the  individual  man. 
It  is  far  more  true  of  the  nation,  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  individuals. 

Yet  it  is  a  truth  of  which  men  tend  con- 
stantly to  lose  sight,  and  the  American 
republics,  north  and  south,  have  in  the  past 
shown  again  and  again  a  curious  forgetful- 
ness  of  it.  In  my  own  country  we  tend  to 
lay  far  too  much  emphasis  on  that  indis- 
pensable but  one-sided  type  of  intellectual 
vigor  which  shows  itself  only  in  commercial- 
ism, in  business  achievement — a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual power  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  either  individual  or  national  success  under 
present-day  conditions,  and  indeed  under  all 
proper  conditions,  but  which  becomes  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  if  treated  as  in  itself 
an  end  instead  of  the  carefully  regulated 
means  to  an  end.  In  some  other  countries 
the  intellectual  manifestations,  instead  of 
being  subordinated  to  materialistic  achieve- 
ment, are  turned  almost  wholly  into  artistic, 
literary,  or  philosophical  channels.  Here 
again  there  must  be  such  intellectual  develop- 
ment if  the  nation  is  to  make  a  high  and 
lasting  impress  on  history,  and  yet  there 
must  also  be  far  more  than  such  develop- 
ment if  the  nation  is  to  accomplish  all  that 
its  intellect  warrants.  From  the  standpoint 
of  national  greatness,  neither  the  intellect 
which  finds  its  expression  in  commercialism 
nor  the  intellect  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  artistic  achievement  can  perma- 
nently avail  unless  based  on  a  foundation  of 
character. 

This  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  careers  of 
three  of  the  most  famous  peoples  of  antiquity. 
In  the  third  century  before  our  era  the  civil- 
ized world  was  under  the  divided  sway  of 
the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Phoenician 
dwellers  in  Carthage.  The  Greeks  were 
beyond  question  the  most  brilliant  people 
that  ever  lived,  and  from  that  day  to  this  all 
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poets,  artists,  philosophers,  and  historians 
have  bowed  to  them  as  masters.  They  de- 
veloped, to  the  highest  point  to  which  it  has 
ever  been  developed,  the  cultural  side  of  the 
intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  totally  dif- 
ferent form  of  intellect  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  purely  commercial  success  has  never 
been  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  rich 
mercantile  oligarchy  which  ruled  Carthage  as 
similar  oligarchies  had  once  ruled  Sidon  and 
Tyre.  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Dante,  ( ler- 
vantes,  and  Camoens,  and  all  the  scholars 
and  philosophers  of  the  most  famous  medi- 
eval universities,  were  the  spiritual  heirs  of 
the  Hellenic  republic  and  Hellenistic  king- 
doms ;  and  all  the  achievements  of  the  mod- 
ern laws  of  finance  and  captains  of  industry, 
when  we  consider  the  relative  means  with 
which  the  ancients  worked,  do  not  surpass 
those  of  the  marvelous  masters  of  commerce 
whose  keels  furrowed  the  waters  of  unknown 
oceans  in  order  to  swell  the  princely  wealth 
of  the  Mediterranean  merchant  cities.  Yet 
the  Greek  and  the  Carthaginian  alike  were 
struck  down  by  the  iron  Roman  ;  because, 
although  the  Roman  had  neither  the  fine  cul- 
ture of  the  one  nor  the  commercial  genius 
of  the  other,  he  possessed  what  both  of  them 
lacked,  the  grim  strength  of  character  which 
showed  itself  in  scorn  of  mere  luxury,  in 
sense  of  duty  to  the  commonwealth,  in 
power  to  command  and  to  obey,  and  in  the 
unshaken  fortitude  and  endurance  which  en- 
abled him  to  wrest  ultimate  triumph  out  of 
immediate  disaster. 

Under  present-day  conditions,  character 
needs  to  show  itself  in  different  fashion. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  vitally  necessary  as  ever 
to  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  If  the  men  of 
wealth  and  social  standing  grow  idle  and 
luxurious,  if  they  shirk  the  performance  of 
the  duty  to  the  whole  people  which  their 
position  ought  to  entail,  if  they  lose  their 
sense  of  patriotism,  and,  whether  at  home  or 
in  some  alien  city,  lead  lives  devoted  to  soft 
or  vicious  self-indulgence — why,  if  such  is 
the  case,  no  cultivation  of  mind,  no  adroitness 
in  financial  transactions,  will  avail  to  save 
them  from  the  contempt  of  all  those  whose 
respect  is  best  worth  having.  Of  course 
corruption  in  any  form,  whether  in  the  world 
of  politics  or  in  the  world  of  business,  repre- 
sents an  offense  against  the  community  of  so 
grave  a  character  that  the  offender  should  be 
hunted  down  as  a  criminal  ;  and  the  greater 
his  ability  and  success,  the  greater  is  the 


wrong  he  has  committed,  and  the  heavier 
should  be  his  punishment.  The  sneering 
indifference  to,  or  connivance  at,  corruption  is 
almost  as  bad  as  corruption  itself.  Honesty, 
rigid  honesty,  is  a  root  virtue ;  and  if  not 
present  no  other  virtue  can  atone  for  its  lack. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
negative  virtue  of  not  being  corrupt.  We 
need  the  virile,  positive  virtues.  These  all- 
essential  virtues  ought  not  to  be,  and  in  a 
thoroughly  healthy  community  are  not,  of 
exceptional  type. 

A  republic  can  prosper  although  the  aver- 
age man  is  not  intellectually  brilliant.  But 
it  cannot  prosper  if  the  average  man  becomes 
infirm  of  mind  and  soul,  if  he  fears  hard 
work,  and  cares  only  for  the  easy  avoidance 
of  whatever  is  rough  or  unpleasant ;  or  if, 
although  of  masterful  temperament,  he  seeks 
to  rise  in  ways  that  represent  unscrupulous 
wrong  to  his  weaker  and  less  fortunate  fel- 
lows. Only  that  man  is  a  good  citizen  who 
fears  no  honest  labor  and  who  is  ashamed  not 
to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  honorable  fashion, 
who  is  thoroughly  able  to  guard  himself  from 
any  wrong-doing  by  others,  but  who  scorns 
himself  to  do  wrong  to  any  man,  and  who 
realizes  that  each  of  us  owes  a  duty  to  others 
as  well  as  to  himself.  These  are  the  ordi- 
nary, homely,  commonplace,  workaday  vir- 
tues ;  but  they  are  the  all-essential  virtues,  for 
they  are  the  virtues  that  in  their  sum  make 
character.  The  state  cannot  prosper  unless 
the  average  man  can  take  care  of  himself ; 
and  neither  can  it  prosper  unless  the  average 
man  realizes  that,  in  addition  to  taking  care 
of  himself,  he  must  work  with  his  fellows, 
with  good  sense  and  honesty  and  practical 
acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  for  the  things  that  are 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  There  must  be  idealism  ;  and  there 
must  also  be  practical  efficiency,  or  the  ideal- 
ism will  be  wasted.  We  need  sound  bodies ; 
we  need  sound  minds  in  our  bodies  ;  but 
more  than  either  mind  or  body  is  character — 
character  into  which  many  elements  enter, 
but  three  above  all  others — courage,  honesty, 
and  common  sense.  If  the  ordinary  men 
and  women  of  the  republic  have  character, 
the  future  of  the  republic  is  assured  ;  and  if 
in  its  citizenship  rugged  strength  and  fealty 
to  the  common  welfare  are  lacking,  then  no 
brilliancy  of  intellect  and  no  piled-up  material 
prosperity  will  avail  to  save  the  nation  from 
destruction. 


Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 
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CONGRESS  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA,  RE  DEDICATED  BY  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

The  Hall  has  been  rebuilt  so  as  to  appear  as  it  did  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.    The  President  is  seen  delivering  his  address 
from  the  balcony  in  which  Georsre  Washington,  the  ftrst  President  of  the  United  States,  spoke  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.   The  ceremonies  pictured  above  took  place  on  October  25,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  assemblage 
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FROM  THE  "  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS  " 

IN  THE  CRATER  OF  VESUVIUS 

1,212  feat  below  the  crater's  rim.  a  record  descent  of  an  active  volcano.    The  crater  was  descended  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Professor 
Malladra,  of  the  Vesuvius  Observatory,  and  this  photograph  was  taken  by  him  at  this  great  depth, 
at  a  distance  of  only  26  feet  from  the  new  "  mouth  "  of  the  crater 


THE  LOWEST  DEPTHS  AND 


FROM  "  THE  PEAKS  AND  GLACIERS  OF  NUN  KUN  " 

PINNACLE  PEAK  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS 

23,300  feet  in  altitude,  this  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  ever  ascended.    Its  conqueror  ws  a  woman.  Mrs.  Fanny 
Bullock  Workman,  whose  achievements  in  mountain  exploration  have  just  been  recognized  by  an 
invitation  from  the  Geographical  Society  of  France  to  address  that  august  body 
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VLADIMIR  KOROLENKO,  THE  FAMOUS  RUSSIAN  AUTHOR 

This  is  a  facsimile  (reproducing:  even  the  creases  made  in  mailing-)  of  the  first  page  of  the  "  Russian  Sun,"  of  St.  Petersburg  which 
lately  devoted  an  entire  issue  to  Korolenko.    Mr.  George  Kennan,  who  sends  us  this  portrait,  said  of  Korolenkoin  The  Outlook 
of  September  13  :  "  Few  literary  artists  have  ever  received  such  a  tribute  of  respect,  admiration,  and  love  as  that  which  was 
recently  given  by  the  Russian  people  to  the  novelist  and  publicist  Vladimir  Korolenko  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  " 


See  editorial  paragraph  elsewhere 


THE  WORLD'S  CONVENTION  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION  IN  SESSION  IN  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Only  a  section  of  the  great  gathering:  is  shown  in  this  picture.    Note  the  nationalities  represented.    See  editorial  pages 
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Mistress.    "  Watching  the  leaves  fall,  Thomas?    Rather  a  sad 
si}?ht,  isn't  it  ?'' 

Thomas.    "Turr'ble.  [nil nil  turr'ble  ;  ev'ry  blame  one  of  them 
to  be  swep'  up  an'  burnt." 

—From  Harper's  Magazine 


TOO  TRUE  ! 
Hist !    I  think  there  is  a  bite  ! 


["  Buy  one  of  our  s/ee/>it:g-bags  atid  have  a  good  nights  rest 
token  (raveling.''''— A  dvt.\ 

Second  Mate.    "  Who  left  that  sack  on  deck  ?   Just  heave  it  in 
the  hold,  will  yer." 

— From  London  Punch 


-From  Le  Pe  e  Mele 


A  FRIEND  OF  ART 

"  See  here.  lady,  aren't  you  the  one  who  painted  my  house  and 
yard  last  year?  You  just  ought  to  see  it  now!  I've  had  the 
manure-heap  and  the  pig-sty  done  atter  an  artist's  design." 

—From.  Fliegende  Blatter 


CURRENT  EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
AND  GERMAN  HUMOR 


THE  "RITUAL  MURDER"   CASE  IN  KIEV 


BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 


IT  is  not  often,  even  in  Russia,  that  there 
is  brought  before  the  courts  a  murder 
case  which  connects  the  Imperial  palace 
at  Czarskoe  Selo  with  a  troglodyte  cave  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper — which  establishes 
a  relation  between  the  monarch  on  his  throne 
and  a  gang  of  professional  criminals  in  a  dis- 
reputable tenement-house.  Such  a  case  is 
that  of  The  Czar  vs.  Mendel  Beilis,  which  is 
now  on  trial  before  a  bench  of  judges  and  a 
jury  in  the  Chamber  of  Justice  (Sudebnaya 
Palata)  in  Kiev.  The  case  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  :  first,  the  murder  ;  second,  the 
blood  libel. 

I— THE  MURDER 

The  story  of  the  murder  of  Andrew  Yush- 
chinski  begins  in  the  fall  of  1911.  At  that 
time  there  was  living  in  a  tenement- house  on 
Upper  Yurkovskaya  Street,  in  the  quarter  of 
Kiev  known  as  "  the  Lukyanovka,"  a  Rus- 
sian family  by  the  name  of  Cheberiak.  It 
consisted  of  husband,  wife,  a  son  named 
Eugene,  and  two  daughters,  Valentine  and 
Ludmilla.  The  children  were  all  young,  and 
the  boy,  the  oldest  of  them,  was  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
husband,  Vassili  Cheberiak,  was  a  petty  clerk 
in  the  postal  service,  and  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  little  ability  and  still  less 
personal  force.  The  wife,  Vera  Cheberiak 
(born  Vera  Signaiyevskaya),  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Russian  father  by  a  Gypsy  mother,  and 
was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  dominating- 
personality,  and  evil  instincts.  Born  and 
brought  up  in  a  crowded  and  disreputable 
part  of  the  city,  she  was  familiar  from  her 
earliest  years  with  all  the  vice  and  crime  to 
be  found  in  such  an  environment ;  and  even 
before  she  came  to  womanhood  she  had 
made  some  small  criminal  ventures  on  her 
own  account.  Her  brother,  Peter  Signai- 
yevski,  was  a  professional  robber,  and  her 
home  was  a  "  fence  "  for  the  reception  and 
disposal  of  stolen  goods. 

After  Vera's  marriage  to  Vassili  Chebe- 
riak she  continued  to  receive  calls  from  the 
young  malefactors  whom  she  had  known  in 
her  girlhood,  and  her  apartment  in  the  Upper 
Yurkovskaya  tenement-house  gradually  be- 
came a  place  of  resort  and  consultation  for 


professional  criminals  of  all  kinds,  from  petty 
thieves  to  murderers.  At  the  beginning  of 
1911  it  was  the  headquarters  of  a  predatory 
band  which  had  more  than  twenty  members, 
and  which  comprised  some  of  the  most  skill- 
ful and  daring  criminals  in  Kiev.  Among 
them  were  two  men  who  afterward  became 
connected  with  the  "ritual  murder"  case, 
and  who  are  described  by  the  newspaper 
"  Kiev  Thought  "  (No.  150)  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  Nikolai  Manzelevski,  otherwise  known  as 
'  the  Little  Sailor,'  a  smooth-faced  boy,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  bold,  insolent,  and 
almost  incredibly  daring  ;  educated  up  to  the 
fifth  class  in  the  Kiev  gymnasium  ;  a  lover 
of  Pinkerton  detective  stories,  and  a  professed 
Anarchist. 

"Ivan  Latishef,  nicknamed  '  the  Doctor.' 
a  thief,  pogrom  rioter,  and  murderer,  with  an 
abnormal  thirst  for  bloodshed.  When  a  '  job  ' 
was  proposed,  he  always  asked  whether  it 
was  to  be  '  wet '  or  •  dry  ' — that  is,  with  blood- 
shed or  without.  He  greatly  preferred  '  wet  ' 
jobs." 

Among  other  members  of  the  gang  who 
afterward  became  connected  witb  the  "  ritual 
murder "  case  were  Boris  Rudzinski ;  Ivan 
Motsiak  ;  Julia  Belozerova  (a  friend  of  the 
Cheberiaks)  ;  "  Short-haired  Vitka"  (a  nick- 
name) ;  and  Peter  Signaiyevski  (Vera  Che- 
beriak's  brother),  who,  before  he  became  a 
robber,  was  a  student  in  a  school  for  military 
feldshers  (hospital  stewards). 

Near  the  tenement-house  of  the  Cheberiaks 
lived  a  poor  but  more  or  less  respectable 
family  by  the  name  of  Prikhodko.  The  wife. 
nee  Alexandra  Yushchinskaya,  had  borne  an 
illegitimate  son  before  she  married  Prikhodko. 
and  this  son,  taking  her  maiden  name,  be- 
came Andrew  Yushchinski  (the  murdered 
boy).  In  the  spring  of  1911  Andrew  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  was  a  scholar  in  a 
local  church  school.  He  had  made  a  friend 
and  playmate  of  Eugene  Cheberiak.  a  lad  of 
his  own  age,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  Cheberiak  apartment  almost 
as  if  it  were  his  home.  The  criminals  who 
came  there  to  plan  "  jobs  *'  and  divide  plun- 
der finally  grew  familiar  with  him,  and,  as  he 
was  a  quick-witted,  daring  boy.  not  afraid 
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to  go  into  the  lowest  slums  of  the  city  even 
at  night,  they  nicknamed  him  "  Domovoi " 
(the  Russian  Puck),  and  often  sent  him 
as  a  messenger  on  various  criminal  errands. 

In  February,  1911,  the  two  playmates, 
Andrew  Yushchinski  and  Eugene  Cheberiak, 
had  a  furious  quarrel,  and  the  former,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  taunted  the  latter  with  being 
the  son  of  a  thief,  and  threatened  to  go  to 
the  police  and  tell  them  all  that  he  had  seen 
and  heard  in  the  Cheberiak  apartment.  He 
did  not  do  so,  and  probably  had  no  serious 
intention  of  doing  so  ;  but  Eugene  told  his 
mother  of  Andrew's  threat,  and  the  mother 
gave  the  information  to  the  criminals  of  the 
gang,  with  a  warning  to  be  cautious.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Late  in  March,  1911,  the  detective  police 
of  Kiev,  spurred  into  unwonted  activity  by 
two  mysterious  murders,  the  robbery  of  a 
firearms  shop,  and  many  other  daring  crimes, 
cast  their  nets  more  widely  than  usual,  and 
in  one  of  their  hauls  happened  to  catch  Vera 
Cheberiak,  whom  they  took  into  custody  on 
suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  sale  of  stolen 
goods.  One  day  later,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
they  arrested,  also  on  suspicion,  four  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  gang,  including  Nikolai 
Manzelevski,  "  the  Little  Sailor,"  and  Ivan 
Latishef,  "  the  Doctor."  Finally,  on  the 
23d  of  March,  the  detectives  made  a  thorough 
but  unfruitful  search  in  the  Cheberiak  apart- 
ment. If  the  five  criminals  captured  at  this 
time  had  been  held  for  trial,  there  might  have 
been  no  murder  and  no  "  ritual  murder" 
case ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  could  not  be 
proved  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  any 
specific  crimes,  and  after  a  short  detention 
they  were  all  released.  When  they  next  met 
for  consultation  in  the  Cheberiak  apartment, 
they  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  their  "  Domovoi." 
Andrew  Yushchinski.  He  had  threatened 
to  tell  the  police  what  he  knew  of  their  meet- 
ings, their  talk,  and  their  plunder,  and  the 
sudden  arrest  of  five  prominent  leaders  of 
the  gang,  together  with  the  search  in  the 
Cheberiak  apartment,  showed  that,  in  part  at 
least,  he  had  made  his  threat  good. 

In  the  criminal  world  of  Russia  the  pun- 
ishment for  betrayal  is  always  and  everywhere 
death ;  and  as  soon  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Cheberiak  gang  became  satisfied  that  the  boy 
had  been  unfaithful  to  them  they  determined 
to  make  an  end  of  him.  Lots  were  cast  to 
decide  who  should  act  as  executioners,  and 
the  choice  fell  on  Ivan  Latishef  ("  the  Doc- 


tor"), Peter  Signaiyevski  (Vera  Cheberiak's 
brother),  and  Boris  Rudzinski.  Through 
Eugene  Cheberiak  they  learned  that  Andrew 
was  coming  to  the  house  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  day,  on  his  way  to  school  ;  and  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  made  to  torture  him 
into  a  confession  of  his  treachery  and  then 
kill  him.  In  order  to  get  her  children  out  of 
the  way,  Vera  Cheberiak  sent  them  to  the 
house  of  her  mother,  where  they  remained 
until  March  28. 

When  the  doomed  boy,  with  his  school- 
books  under  his  arm,  entered  the  door  of 
the  Cheberiak  apartment  on  the  morning  of 
March  25,  1911,  the  murderers  pounced 
upon  him,  gagged  him  with  a  cloth,  and 
dragged  him  into  a  small  adjoining  bedroom. 
Julia  Belozerova,  a  friend  and  criminal  asso- 
ciate of  the  Cheberiaks,  ran  down  into  the 
street  to  act  as  outside  guard,  while  Vera 
Cheberiak  herself  watched  and  listened  on 
the  stairway.  The  murderers  partly  un- 
dressed their  victim  and  tied  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  Peter  Signaiyevski  then. held  him 
while  Boris  Rudzinski  stabbed  him  lightly 
here  and  there,  with  a  svaika — a  sharp, 
slender  marlinspike  used  in  plaiting  basket- 
work  shoes.  Ivan  Latishef  ("the  Doctor") 
caught  the  blood  in  absorbent  cloths  which 
had  been  provided  for  the  purpose.  How 
long  they  tortured  the  boy  in  this  way  no  one 
knows,  but  under  stress  of  terror  and  agony 
he  finally  made  a  false  confession,  after  which 
they  put  him  out  of  his  misery  by  piercing 
his  heart  and  driving  the  marlinspike  four 
times  through  his  skull  into  the  brain.  •  But 
he  had  already  been  bled  white  and  was 
virtually  dead.  The  murderers  then  wrapped 
the  body  in  a  rug  and  hid  it  under  a  divan 
in  the  living-room.  That  night  they  put  it 
into  a  portable  bath-tub,  covered  it  with 
soiled  linen,  and  carried  it  to  the  cart-shed ; 
but,  fearing  that  it  might  be  discovered  there, 
they  afterward  brought  it  back  to  the  house 
and  buried  it  lightly  in  the  cellar.  On  the 
following  day  the  three  murderers  prudently 
took  a  train  for  Moscow,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  way  in  case  anything  should  happen. 

The  body  of  the  boy  lay  in  a  shallow  grave 
in  the  cellar  until  the  evening  of  March  30, 
when  Vera  Cheberiak  declared  that  it  must 
be  taken  away.  She  was  haunted  every 
night,  she  said,  by  the  boy's  ghost,  which 
came  and  stood  silently  beside  her  bed,  with 
white  face,  closed  eyes,  and  blood-dabbled 
hair.  Yielding  to  her  insistence,  three  other 
members  of  the  gang — Motsiak,  Manzelev- 
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ski,  and  "  Shaven-headed  Vitka  " — dug  up  the 
corpse  and,  on  the  night  of  March  30,  carried 
it  to  the  cave  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  where, 
four  days  later,  it  was  finally  discovered.1 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  Vera  Che- 
beriak  and  her  associates  decided  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  killing-  of  Yushchinski  was  a 
Jewish  ritual  murder  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  finding  of  the  body  became 
known,  Manzelevski  ("  the  Little  Sailor  "), 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  best-educated 
member  of  the  gang,  wrote,  and  mailed  in  a 
railway  postal  car,  a  letter  to  the  mother  of 
the  murdered  boy,  in  which,  after  expressing 
sympathy,  he  said,  significantly,  "  The  tied 
hands,  punctured  body,  and  circumstances 
generally,  strongly  suggest  one  of  the  ritual 
murders  of  the  Middle  Ages."  This  letter 
was  signed  "  A  Christian,"  and  was  dated 
and  postmarked  April  3,  1911,  the  day  when 
the  body  was  discovered.  At  that  time  the 
condition  of  the  corpse  and  the  nature  of  the 
wounds  were  known  only  to  the  police,  and 
it  should  have  been  evident  at  a  glance  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  must  have  been  one 
of  the  murderers,  because  no  one  else  could 
possibly  have  had  the  knowledge  as  to  tied 
hands,  punctures,  etc.,  upon  which  the  ritual 
murder  suggestion  was  based.  The  calcula- 
tion of  Manzelevski  and  his  associates  was  a 
shrewd  one,  because,  if  suspicion  were  directed 
toward  the  Jews,  it  would  be  averted  from  the 
gang  ;  and  if  it  should  lead  to  an  anti-Semitic 
pogrom,  it  would  give  the  gangsters  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  pillage  and  plun- 
der in  the  Jewish  quarter. 

The  writing  of  this  sympathetic  letter  to 
the  bereaved  mother  by  one  of  the  mur- 
derers was  the  last  act  in  the  tragedy  of 
Andrew  Yushchinski.  The  crime  of  which 
he  had  been  the  victim  was  one  which  occurs 
in  Russian  prisons  or  in  the  slums  of  Rus- 
sian cities  every  year.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  followed  by  a  few 
arrests,  would  have  made  a  "  Mysterious 
Murder  "  paragraph  in  the  local  papers,  and 
would  then  have  been  forgotten.  It  became 
a  cause  cePebre  and  eventually  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world  only  be- 
cause it  was  taken  up  by  the  Reactionists,  the 
Black  Hundreds,  the  anti-Semitic  societies,  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  the  Czar,  as  a  means 

1  In  the  sides  of  the  ravines  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiev  there  are  many  caves, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  remote 
Past  by  neolithic  troglodytes.  They  have  more  recently 
afforded  shelter  to  tramps  and  robbers,  and  the  walls  of 
one  of  them  bear  the  names  of  certain  members  of  the 
Cheberiak  gang. 


of  inflaming  popular  prejudice  against  the 
Jews,  and  of  justifying  the  repressive  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Government  against  them. 

II— THE  BLOOD  LIBEL 

When  the  body  of  the  murdered  boy  was 
found  in  the  cave,  it  was  almost  naked,  was 
pierced  with  more  than  forty  punctures,  and  was 
practically  bloodless.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  to  prevent  identification  of  the  corpse  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  boy's  school-books  had 
been  placed  beside  him,  and  a  belt  bearing 
his  name  had  been  laid  across  his  legs.  The 
great  number  and  singular  nature  of  the 
wounds,  together  with  the  absence  of  blood 
on  the  clothing  or  in  the  veins,  suggested  a 
crime  of  an  unusual  or  exceptional  nature ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Prikhodko  received  and 
made  public  the  letter  signed  "  A  Christian  " 
the  Jew-haters  and  pogrom  inciters  of  the 
Black  Hundreds  raised  the  cry  of  "  ritual 
murder."  The  first  anti-Semitic  organization 
to  take  action  was  the  Society  of  the  Double- 
Headed  Eagle.  At  the  funeral  of  the  mur- 
dered boy,  which  was  held  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Jewish  Passover  (April  13), 
the  members  of  this  society  distributed  among 
the  common  people  who  attended  the  service 
the  following  appeal : 

"  Orthodox  Christians  ! 

"  The  Sheenies  have  tortured  Andrew  Yush- 
chinski to  death  !  Every  year,  before  their 
Passover,  they  torture  to  death  several  dozens 
of  Russian  children  in  order  to  get  Christian 
blood  to  mix  with  their  unleavened  bread 
(matsa).  They  do  this  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour,  whom  they  tortured  to  death  on 
the  cross.  The  official  doctors  found  that 
before  the  Sheenies  tortured  Yushchinski 
they  stripped  him  naked,  tied  him,  and  then 
slaughtered  him,  stabbing  him  in  the  princi- 
pal veins  so  as  to  get  as  much  blood  as  pos- 
sible. They  pierced  him  in  fifty  places. 
People  of  Russia  !  If  your  children  are  dear 
to  you,  beat  the  Jews !  Beat  them  until 
there  is  not  a  single  Jew  left  in  Russia ! 
Have  pity  on  your  children  \  Avenge  the 
unfortunate  martyr  !    It  is  time  !    It  is  time  I" 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  such  an  appeal 
as  this,  following  such  a  murder,  would  have 
filled  the  Jewish  quarter  with  shrieks,  smoke, 
and  blood  ;  but  the  Russian  peasants  have 
learned  much  since  the  revolution  of  1905-6. 
and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deceive  them  now  as 
it  was  in  the  eighties  and  nineties.  The 
common  people  of  Kiev  were  perplexed  and 
troubled  by  the  mysterious  crime,  but  the 
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frantic  appeal  to  ';  save  their  children  and 
avenge  the  martyr  "  did  not  move  them. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1911,  the  "  Real 
Russians "  of  Kiev  1  had  a  mass  said  over 
the  grave  of  Yushchinski,  with  the  intention 
of  collecting  a  crowd  and  inciting  a  pogrom  : 
but  this  effort  was  no  more  successful  -than 
the  first  one.  The  common  people  did  not 
even  come  to  the  graveyard,  and  the  Double- 
Headed  Eagles  and  Archangel  Michaels 
who  were  present  did  not  dare  to  raid  the 
Jewish  quarter  without  popular  support. 

Failing  to  incite  a  pogrom  in  Kiev,  the 
Jew-haters  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Duma,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  1911,  pro- 
posed in  open  session  the  following  inter- 
pellation : 

"  Are  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  aware  that  there  exists  in 
Russia  a  criminal  sect  of  Jews  who  use  Chris- 
tian blood  in  their  ritual  ceremonies,  and  that 
members  of  this  sect  tortured  to  death  in 
Kiev,  in  March,  1911,  the  boy  Andrew  Yush- 
chinski ?  If  the  Ministers  are  aware  of  this 
fact,  what  measures  are  they  taking  to  sup- 
press this  sect  and  to  bring  to  justice  the 
torturers  and  murderers  of  the  boy  ?" 

This  interpellation,  which  was  supported 
by  Purishkevitch,  Zamyslovski,  Markov  2d, 
and  most  of  the  Monarchists  and  Nationalists 
of  the  extreme  Right,  brought  on  a  fierce  and 
passionate  debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
Rodichev,  Milyukov,  and  other  Liberal  lead- 
ers declared  that  such  an  interpellation  in  a 
civilized  Parliament  and  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury was  a  disgrace  to  its  authors  and  to  the 
country.  It  was  made,  they  said,  merely  to 
incite  pogroms  by  giving  semi-official  sanc- 
tion to  a  preposterous  mediaeval  superstition. 
Purishkevitch  replied  that  if  the  interpella- 
tion were  rejected  there  would  certainly  be 
pogroms,  and  he,  for  one,  would  welcome 
them.  Markov  2d,  attacking  Rodichev  fiercely, 
said,  with  bitter  emphasis  :  "  On  the  day  when 
you  Liberals  convince  the  Russian  people 
that  a  Jew  cannot  be  brought  to  justice  for 
murdering  a  Christian  child,  your  Jews  will 
not  be  saved  by  judges,  or  police,  or  gov- 
ernors, or  Ministers  ;  because  on  that  day 
there  will  be  pogroms.  The  Russian  people 
will  not  merely  rip  feathers  out  of  Jewish 

1  The  "  Real  Russians  "  are  the  members  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  Jew-hating- organization  which  calls  itself  the 
"  Union  of  the  Real  Russian  People."  They  are  known 
to  the  Liberals  and  to  millions  of  the  peasants  as  the 
"  Black  Hundreds."  It  was  this  organization  which,  with 
the  co-operation  of  hooligans,  tramps,  and  outlaws,  and 
with  the  backing  of  the  Czar,  the  Court,  and  the  police, 
started  the  counter-revolution  of  1905-6,  and  slaughtered 
Jews  and  Liberals  in  more  than  a  hundred  pogroms. 


feather-beds  ;  they'll  kill  the  Jews  to  the  last 
man  and  make  an  end  of  them."  Upon  this 
the  Caucasian  deputy  Gegechkori,  amid  yells 
of  defiance  from  the  Right  benches,  denounced 
the  Real  Russians  as  "a  band  of  robbers  and 
murderers." 

The  interpellation  was  finally  postponed, 
by  a  vote  of  108  to  93,  and  some  months 
later  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  majority. 
But  there  were  no  pogroms.  The  powerful 
influence  of  the  Liberal  press  kept  the  people 
sane  and  quiet,  in  spite  of  the  incitements  to 
violence  in  the  "  Zemshchina "  and  "  Rus- 
sian Standard  "  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
"  Double- Headed  Eagle  "  of  Kiev,  as  well  as 
in  countless  proclamations,  appeals,  and  in- 
flammatory leaflets  which  were  scattered 
broadcast  by  Purishkevitch,  Markov  2d,  and 
the  anti-Semitic  societies. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  in  this 
crisis  was  determined  partly  by  the  per- 
sonal hatred  of  the  Czar  for  the  Jews, 
and  partly  by  considerations  of  a  political 
character.  The  Ministry  at  that  time  did 
not  have  a  certain  and  trustworthy  majority 
in  the  Duma.  The  Octobrists,  who  com- 
posed what  was  known  as  the  "  Central 
block,"  and  who  held  the  balance  of  power, 
were  disappointed  with  the  repressive  policy 
of  Stolypin,  and  were  showing  a  disposition 
to  join  the  Constitutional  Democrats  in  op- 
posing religious  and  racial  persecution  in 
general,  and  the  harrying  of  Jews  in  particu- 
lar. In  February,  1911,  only  a  month  before 
the  murder  of  Yushchinski,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  members  of  the  Duma,  including 
many  Octobrists,  had  united  in.  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement,  and  this  bill  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inviola- 
bility of  the  Person  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
208  to  138.  This  seemed  to  the  Czar  and 
his  Ministers  a  very  disquieting  symptom  of 
disaffection,  and  when  the  mysterious  mur- 
der of  the  Russian  boy  in  Kiev  became 
known,  and  the  cry  of  "  ritual  murder"  was 
raised,  the  Government  saw  in  the  crime  a 
possible  means  of  disgracing  the  Jews  and 
of  preventing  the  introduction  or  adoption 
of  such  bills  as  that  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Pale  of  Settlement.  The  Czar  and  his  Min- 
isters therefore  determined  to  support  the 
"  ritual  murder  "  charge,  and  to  justify  their 
anti-Semitic  policy,  as  well  as  strengthen 
their  position  in  the  Duma,  by  showing  that 
the  Jews  really  used  Christian  blood  in  the 
preparation  of  their  Passover  bread,  and 
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killed  Christian  children  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
It  was  a  foolish  and  short-sighted  policy,  and 
one  which  soon  involved  them  in  difficulties 
of  the  most  formidable  character. 

Up  to  this  time  Mendel  Beilis,  the  prisoner 
now  on  trial,  had  not  been  suspected,  or  even 
heard  of ;  but  when  the  Czar  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  Shcheglovitov,  decided  to  sup- 
port the  ritual  murder  "  charge,  they  had, 
first  of  all.  to  find  a  Jew  who  might  possibly 
have  committed  the  crime.  Guided  by  Purish- 
kevitch  (to  whom  the  Czar  gave  personally 
an  autograph  portrait  of  himself  set  in  a 
costly  frame)  and  advised  by  Zamyslovski, 
Markov  2d,  and  the  Double- Headed  Eagles 
of  Kiev,  they  fixed  upon  Mendel  Beilis,  a 
poor*  Jew  and  an  ex- soldier,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  was  working  in  the  Zaitef 
brick  factory,  a  concern  whose  plant  was 
situated  near  the  house  where  the  murdered 
boy  had  lived.  There  was  no  evidence 
whatever  against  Beilis,  but  that  was  a  trivial 
circumstance.  Evidence  can  always  be  found 
when  the  Czar  wants  it  and  the  Government 
looks  for  it. 

While  the  Double-Headed  Eagles  were 
trying  to  incite  a  pogrom  in  Kiev  and  the 
Real  Russians  were  proposing  their  interpel- 
lation in  the  Duma,  the  Kiev  police  were 
making  a  sincerely  conscientious  effort  to  un- 
ravel the  Yushchinski  mystery  and  discover 
the  murderers.  They  had  two  important 
clues :  first,  the  letter  signed  "  A  Christian," 
which  had  evidently  been  written  by  some 
one  who  knew  what  the  condition  of  the 
boy's  body  was  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
cave ;  and,  second,  two  narrow  sheets  of 
perforated  paper  which  had  been  found 
under  Yushchinski's  school-books.  The  mur- 
derer had  apparently  caught  up  these  sheets 
accidentally  with  the  books  and  carried  them 
to  the  cave  without  noticing  them.  They 
proved  to  be  papers  used  in  playing  a  game 
known  as  '"the  flying  post."'  If  a  house 
could  be  found  where  "  the*  flying  post "  was 
played,  such  house  would  probably  be  the 
scene  of  the  murder. 

Working  on  these  clues,  Mishchuk,  the 
chief  of  the  Kiev  Detective  Bureau,  soon  got 
on  the  track  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  gang 
of  common  criminals,  and  formed  the  theory 
that  the  members  of  the  gang  had  killed  the 
boy  in  simulation  of  a  "ritual  murder,"'  and 
had  then  written  the  letter  signed  "  A  Christian  " 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Jews  and  incite  a 
pogrom  which  would  give  them  opportunities 
for  plunder.    He  laid  his  clues  and  proofs 


before  the  investigating  magistrate,  Fenenko, 
and  the  latter  agreed  with  the  detective's 
conclusions. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Government  in 
St.  Petersburg  had  decided  to  support  the 
"  ritual  murder  "  charge  and  prosecute  Beilis. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  therefore  ordered  the 
investigating  magistrate  to  arrest  Beilis  and 
accuse  him  of  the  crime.  This  was  on  the 
15th  of  August,  191 1 ,  more  than  three  months 
after  the  discovery  of  the  murdered  boy's 
body  in  the  cave.  The  Minister  then  turned 
his  attention  to  Mishchuk.  If  the  "  ritual 
murder  "  charge  were  to  be  sustained,  some 
means  must  be  found  of  silencing  and  dis- 
crediting him,  because  his  investigations  were 
undermining  the  whole  Government  case.  In 
this  emergency  the  authorities  resorted  to 
their  old  device — a  trap.  Through  an  agent 
provocateur  named  Vigranof  they  hired  a 
shady  character  by  the  name  of  Kushnir  to 
fabricate  and  bury  in  a  designated  place  cer- 
tain "  material  proofs  "  of  Beilis's  innocence, 
and  then  to  call  Mishchuk's  attention  to  them. 
The  unfortunate  chief  of  detectives  fell  into 
the  snare.  He  sent  three  of  his  subordinate 
officers  to  dig  up  the  alleged  "proofs,"  and 
then,  without  doubting  their  genuineness,  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  investigating  magistrate, 
Fenenko,  with  a  protocol.  The  trap  closed. 
The  Government  immediately  arrested  Mish- 
chuk, with  his  three  subordinates — Klein, 
Smolovik.  and  Padalko — on  the  charge  of  fabri- 
cating evidence  to  exonerate  Beilis.  They  were 
tried  before  a  jury  in  the  Kiev  Chamber  of 
Justice  and  acquitted.  The  procurator  ap- 
pealed to  the  Governing  Senate  (the  Russian 
Supreme  Court),  and  the  case  w,as  sent  back, 
on  a  legal  technicality,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Justice  ot  Kharkov.  There  the  prisoners 
were  found  guilty  and  were  sentenced  to  one 
year  each  in  the  convict  battalion.  Then  their 
counsel.  F.  X.  Zeilinger.  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
erning Senate,  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  in 
the  Kharkov  Chamber  of  Justice  had  been 
illegally  selected  and  impaneled.  His  appeal, 
however,  was  dismissed.  Finally.  Kushnir, 
who  had  been  hired  to  fabricate  the  "  proofs  " 
by  the  agent  provocateur  Vigranof.  made  full 
confession,  whereupon  Mishchuk  appealed  to 
the  Czar  to  order  a  rehearing  of  the  case  on  the 
ground  of  newly  discovered  evidence.  The  ap- 
peal, of  course,  was  disregarded,  because  the 
agent  provocateur  Vigranof  was  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  presumably  acting  under 
orders.  Thus  ended  Mishchuk,  chief  of  the 
Kiev  detectives — the  first  man  to  get  on  the 
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right  track,  and  the  first  one  to  interfere  with 
the  attempt  which  the  Czar  and  the  Minister  of 
Justice  were  making  to  incriminate  the  Jews. 

Mishchuk  was  succeeded  by  another  Kiev 
detective  named  Krassovski — a  man  of  the 
Burns  type,  who  combined  ability  and  cour- 
age with  subtlety  and  prudence.  He  took 
up  the  Mishchuk  clues  and  followed  them 
patiently  for  about  five  months.  As  far  as 
possible  he  kept  his  material  and  his  conclu- 
sions to  himself  ;  but  the  Government  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  investigat- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  and  early  in  1912 
it  transferred  him  from  the  Detective  Bureau 
to  the  Central  Office  of  the  provincial  admin- 
istration, and  then,  a  little  later,  dismissed 
him  from  the  Government  service  altogether. 
Krassovski,  however,  had  become  interested 
in  the  case,  and  after  his  dismissal  he  pur- 
sued his  investigations  privately,  associating 
with  himself  a  journalist  named  Brazul-Brush- 
kovski,  who,  he  found,  was  following  up 
independently  the  same  clues. 

Early  in  1912  the  official  preliminary  inves- 
tigation was  concluded,  and  Beilis  was  for- 
mally indicted  for  murder.  In  May,  1912. 
Krassovski  finished  his  own  researches  and 
submitted  to  the  Kiev  gendarmerie,  and  after- 
ward to  the  investigating  magistrate,  Fenenko, 
the  history  of  the  crime  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article.  It  completely 
cleared  up  the  whole  mystery,  and  showed 
conclusively  that  Yushchinski  was  murdered, 
not  by  the  Jew  Beilis,  but  by  a  gang  of  com- 
mon criminals  who  had  their  headquarters  in 
the  Cheberiak  tenement-house.  Krassovski's 
statement  was  supported  by  the  names  of  his 
witnesses,  and  by  a  mass  of  detailed  facts  for 
which  I  have  had  no  room.  The  revelation 
created  a  great  sensation  in  official  circles, 
both  in  Kiev  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  coun- 
sel for  Beilis  immediately  demanded  the 
quashing  of  the  indictment  and  a  reopening 
of  the  preliminary  investigation.  The  Gov- 
ernment hesitated,  and  apparently  did  not 
know  what  to  do ;  but  its  hand  was  soon 
forced.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1912,  Brazul- 
Brushkovski  published  in  the  "  Kievlianin," 
the  leading  daily  newspaper  of  Kiev,  a  signed 
statement  four  columns  in  length  in  which 
he  gave  the  results  of  the  private  investiga- 
tion made  by  Krassovski  and  himself,  and 
offered  to  furnish  abundant  proof  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  call  him  as  a  witness.  This 
created  an  even  greater  sensation.  The 
Associate  Minister  of  Justice  in  St.  Peters- 
burg declared,  in  a  published  interview,  that 


the  Krassovski  story  was  "  a  tale  of  a  white 
bullock  "  (a  Russian  proverbial  expression 
for  a  fairy  tale),  and  Vera  Cheberiak,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Black  Hundreds,  began 
suits  for  criminal  libel  against  the  M  Kievlia- 
nin "  and  all  the  newspapers  that  had  re- 
printed the  Krassovski  story.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  features  of  the  whole  ex- 
traordinary case.  As  the  result  of  crimes 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Yush- 
chinski murder,  Vera's  gang  at  this  time 
had  been  completely  broken  up.  Her  brother 
(Peter  Signaiyevski),  Manzelevski  (  '  the 
Little  Sailor "),  and  Motsiak  were  all  in 
prison  awaiting  trial  for  robbery  ;  while  Lati- 
shef  ("the  Doctor")  and  Rudzinski  had 
already  been  sent  into  penal  servitude.  Vera 
herself  was  the  only  prominent  member  of 
the  gang  left  at  liberty,  and  she,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Black  Hundreds,  the 
Double- Headed  Eagles,  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chaels, the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  the  Czar, 
had  the  hardihood  to  begin  suits  for  criminal 
libel  against  the  Kiev  newspapers  ! 

The  Government  finally  had  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1912,  the  Chamber  of  Justice  of  Kiev 
ordered  the  indictment  against  Beilis  to  be 
quashed  and  the  "  tale  of  the  white  bullock  " 
to  be  investigated!/  £The  investigation,  how- 
over,  was  not  intrusted  to  Fenenko,  who  had 
managed  the  case  from  the  beginning.  He 
had  begun  to  show  sympathy  with  the  views 
of  Mishchuk,  Krassovski,  and  Brazul-Brush- 
kovski,  and  was  no  longer  a  safe  man  to  trust. 
He  was  therefore  removed,  and  an  investi- 
gator named  Mashkevitch  was  sent  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  take  his  place.  At  the 
same  time  the  authorities  began  to  cast 
about  for  some  means  of  discrediting  and 
disgracing  Krassovski.  He  was  too  wary  to 
be  caught  in  a  trap,  so  they  looked  up  his 
official  record,  and  on  the  30th  of  July,  1912, 
arrested  him  upon  the  charge  of  having  kept 
a  peasant  in  prison  without  trial  longer  than 
the  law  allowed.  When  the  Circuit  Court 
dismissed  this  case,  they  imprisoned  him 
again  on  the  ground  that  he  had  failed  to  get 
a  voucher  for  one  ruble  and  thirty  kopecks 
of  government  money,  spent  while  he  was 
acting  as  chief  of  the  Kiev  detective  police. 
His  wife  then  appealed  to  the  Governor- 
General  to  protect  her  husband  from  such 
persecution. 

The  counsel  for  Beilis  suffered  little  less 
than  the  detectives.  One  of  them  was  held 
for  disciplinary  punishment  because  he  had 
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talked  to  a  witness;  another  (Gregorovich- 
Barski)  was  arraigned  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Kiev  on  the  charge  of  signing  a  protest 
against  the  "  blood  libel ;"  while  a  third 
(Margolin)  was  prosecuted  for  circulating  an 
inflammatory,  pro-Jewish  brochure.  The 
brochure  in  question  was  a  part  of  the  clas- 
sical treatise  on  c<  The  Jew  and  Human  Sac- 
rifice," by  Herman  L.  Strack.  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
On    May  8,  1913,  the    second  prelimi- 


nary investigation  was  completed,  and  Beilis 
was  again  indicted  for  murder.  He  had 
then  been  in  prison,  and  most  of  the  time 
incommunicado,  for  nearly  two  years.  He  is 
at  last  on  trial  before  a  jury.  Everything 
has  been  done  that  possibly  could  be  done 
by  supreme  and  irresponsible  power  to 
cripple  the  defense,  conceal  the  facts,  and 
incriminate  the  Jews.  But,  as  Zola  said  at  a 
critical  stage  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  "  La  verite 
est  en  m  irche  et  rien  ne  Varretcra  plus  /" 


COUNTING  THE  CITY'S  VOTE 
HOW  NEW  YORK'S  ELECTION  RETURNS  GOME  IN 

BY  GERALD  MYGATT 


ANOTHER  man  squeezed  through  the 
door,  and  the  shuffling,  swaying  line 
once  more  moved  forward.    It  was 
slow,  tedious  work,  this  waiting  to  vote. 

"  Seem  to  be  splitting  tickets  quite  a  lot," 
volunteered  a  watcher,  poking  his  head  out 
of  the  polling-place  for  a  breath  of  air. 

k<  Pshaw  I"  said  a  man  in  the  line.  "  We 
kick  about  this,  just  because  it  takes  five  or 
ten  minutes  out  of  a  holiday.  But  did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  of  the  men  who  have  to 
count  those  votes,  not  only  for  this  district 
but  for  the  whole  city  ?  W e  growl  because 
the  voting's  slow,  but  when  we're  through 
we're  through.  And  we  spend  the  day  play- 
ing golf  or  pinochle  or  something,  then  to- 
night, after  dinner,  we  drift  downtown  and 
get  the  returns.  The  polls  close  at  five,  and 
at  midnight  we  know  who's  elected.  Did  you 
ever  happen  to  think  about  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done  in  those  few  hours  ?" 

None  of  us  ever  had,  except  in  a  detached 
and  casual  way.    Again  the  man  smiled. 

"  Does  any  one  here  happen  to  know,  for 
instance,  what  happens  to  his  ballot  after  he 
slips  it  into  the  ballot-box  ?" 

It's  counted,  of  course,"  answered  some- 
body. 

"  How  is  it  counted  ?  Who  counts  it  ? 
Who  adds  your  vote  to  all  the  other  votes  in 
the  city  to  make  the  total  ?    Anybody  know  ?" 

Nobody  did. 

';  I  don't  either."  confessed  the  man  ;  "  but 
it  just  occurs  to  me  now  that  I'd  like  to. 
There  must  be  a  pretty  keen  system  some- 


where, not  only  to  count  the  votes,  but  to 
count  'em  right  and  count  'em  quick." 
There  is. 

In  New  York  City  alone  this  year  the  total 
registration  was,  in  round  figures,  670,000. 
This  registration  was  divided  among  1,780 
election  districts  :  734  in  Manhattan,  216  in 
the  Bronx,  624  in  Brooklyn,  16l  in  Queens, 
and  45  in  Richmond.  The  vote,  of  course, 
was  somewhat  under  the  registration  figure, 
but  not  much. 

Here  we  have,  say,  650.000  individual 
votes,  many  of  them  what  are  known  as  split 
tickets,  to  be  counted,  tabulated,  and  totaled 
all  within  the  few  hurried  hours  from  the 
closing  of  the  polls  to  the  press  time  of  the 
morning  papers.  Now  for  the  average  man 
it  is  not  particularly  difficult  to  conceive  of 
counting  the  votes  in  any  single  election  dis- 
trict ;  it's  a  job,  of  course,  but  still  it's  a  job 
within  reason.  But  when  you  remember 
that  there  are  1.780  such  districts  in  the 
metropolis  alone,  and  when  you  remember 
that  practically  no  two  candidates  on  the 
whole  ballot  get  anything  like  the  same  num- 
ber of  votes,  then  it  begins  to  seem  a  pretty 
tough  proposition. 

And  on  top  of  that  there  s  the  driving 
necessity  of  speed,  for  the  papers  cannot 
wait.  The  polls  close  at  five  o'clock.  Not 
much  more  than  four  hours  later,  to  the  wait- 
ing thousands  in  the  city's  streets,  the  jam- 
ming, jostling,  hooting,  shouting  thousands 
of  election  night,  a  hundred  different  bulletins 
flash  the  first  substantial  predictions  of  the 
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final  outcome.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  the  thing  is  a  practical  certainty. 
Shortly  after  midnight  the  last  possibility  of 
doubt  disappears.  It's  all  over.  In  two 
more  hours  the  full  returns  are  printed  and 
on  the  street.  The  last  of  the  noisy  crowds 
straggle  sleepily  home.  Within  the  space 
of  these  few  brief  hours  there  have  been 
counted,  assembled,  and  tabulated  the  votes 
on  650,000  ballots. 

This  is  how  it  is  done  : 

At  five  o'clock,  with  the  closing  of  the 
polls,  the  board  of  inspectors  of  each  elec- 
tion district  proceeds  to  the  canvassing  of 
the  ballots.  The  ballot-box  is  opened  and 
the  ballots  themselves  are  taken  out,  without 
being  unfolded,  and  counted.  The  number 
of  ballots  is  now  compared  with  the  number 
of  voters  registered  in  that  district.  If  there 
happen  to  be  more  ballots  than  there  are 
registered  voters,  all  the  ballots,  still  folded, 
are  replaced  in  the  box  from  which  they 
were  taken.  Within  the  box  they  are 
shuffled — "  thoroughly  mingled."  as  the  law 
has  it.  One  of  the  inspectors  now  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  box  and  draws  out,  at 
random,  as  many  ballots  as  may  be  in  excess 
of  the  registration.  These  ballots,  without 
being  unfolded,  are  forthwith  destroyed.  In 
most  cases,  of  course,  there  are  not  more 
ballots  than  there  are  registered  voters,  but 
it  happens  often  enough  to  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  procedure. 

Next  comes  the  actual  counting  of  the 
votes.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors unfolds  the  ballots,  separating  them 
into  piles  of  straight  and  split  tickets.  The 
straight  tickets,  those  on  which  the  vote  is 
exclusively  for  the  candidates  of  one  party, 
are  counted  first,  the  tally  for  each  name 
being  kept  by  the  poll  clerk  to  whom  that 
name  has  been  assigned.  This  is  a  fairly 
simple  matter,  for  there  will  •  be  one  pile  of 
Democratic  ballots,  a  pile  of  Republican,  a 
pile  of  Progressive,  a  pile  of  Socialist,  and  so 
on.  But  the  counting  of  the  split  votes  is 
harder.  The  chairman  of  the  board  takes 
each  ballot  separately,  announcing  orally  the 
vote  for  each  individual  candidate  voted  for. 
This,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  sometimes 
takes  hours,  even  in  a  small  district.  After 
all  the  votes  have  been  counted,  they  are 
added  together,  individual  by  individual. 

The  total  count  for  the  election  district  is 
now  immediately  despatched  by  the  police 
officer  on  duty  at  the  polling-place  to  the 
police  station  of  the  precinct  in  which  the 


district  is  situated.  The  ballots  themselves 
are  replaced  in  the  ballot-box  and  sealed,  to 
be  held  for  six  months  in  case  of  protest,  dis- 
pute, or  other  trouble.  But  as  far  as  the 
immediate  computation  of  the  vote  is  con- 
cerned, the  ballots  are  done  with. 

We  are  now  at  the  precinct  police  station, 
where  the  returns  from  all  the  election  dis- 
tricts of  that  precinct  are  brought  in.  Here 
is  a  veritable  babel  of  confusion.  Police 
officers,  reporters,  favored  lookers-on,  no- 
body knows  who  else,  all  are  crowding  to- 
gether ;  everybody  is  in  the  way  of  everybody 
else.  Every  moment  or  so  a  patrolman 
comes  jamming  in  through  the  throng,  reach- 
ing into  his  pocket  for  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
handing  it  hastily  to  the  lieutenant  at  the 
desk.  It  is  the  verdict  of  another  election 
district — so  many  votes  for  each  candidate 
for  Mayor,  so  many  for  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  so  many  for  District  At- 
torney, so  many  for  Comptroller,  and  all  the 
way  through.  The  lieutenant,  who  is  con- 
nected by  direct  wire  with  what  is  known  as 
the  election  bureau  at  police  headquarters, 
scans  the  figures,  jiggles  the  receiver  of  his 
telephone  up  and  down,  and  then  suddenly 
starts  barking  numerals  into  the  mouthpiece. 
All  evening  long  some  officer  keeps  at  this 
task,  sending  figure  after  figure  after  figure, 
as  fast  as  the  district  returns  arrive.  And  if 
it  is  a  populous  precinct,  they  arrive  so  rapidly 
that  the  reports  begin  to  stack  up  in  piles. 

So  much  for  what  takes  place  at  the  police 
stations.  Before  going  on,  however,  to  the 
work  of  the  headquarters  election  bureau  it 
is  perhaps  best  to  sketch  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  system  in  its  entirety.  It  is  a  system  of 
three  units :  the  polling-place,  the  police 
station,  and  police  headquarters.  In  the 
polling-place  the  votes  of  the  election  district 
are  counted,  tabulated,  and  totaled.  In  the 
precinct  police  station  the  returns  from  the 
election  districts  of  the  precinct  are  collected 
for  transmission  to  the  headquarters  bureau. 
This,  in  reality,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  sort  of  relay.  But  in  the  election  bureau 
at  police  headquarters  the  returns  from  the 
election  districts,  sent  in  through  the  precinct 
stations,  are  not  only  recorded,  added  together, 
and  tabulated,  but  are  also  turned  over  to  the 
newspapers,  then  and  there,  in  final  form  for 
publication. 

Now  this  may  not  seem  particularly  com- 
plicated until  you  happen  to  remember  the 
number  of  names  on  the  average  ballot ; 
until  you  remember  that  those  names,  except 
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in  the  cases  of  the  more  important  offices,  are 
limited  to  certain  Aldermanic  and  Assembly 
and  Congressional  and  Senatorial  districts. 
In  other  words,  each  different  section  of  the 
city  has  a  practically  distinct  ballot.  And 
every  important  name  on  every  ballot  is 
taken  care  of. 

The  election  bureau  at  Manhattan  police 
headquarters  does  all  the  work  for  the  two 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
These  two  boroughs,  between  them,  possess 
950  separate  election  districts.  In  the  past 
years  their  vote  has  run  something  over 
350,000.  Every  individual  vote  for  every 
individual  candidate  in  this  whole  thickly 
populated  territory  is  handled,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  short  hours,  by  an  organization 
contained  in  one  single  room. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  a  high 
degree  of  systematization,  coupled  with  an 
even  higher  degree  of  co-operation  between 
the  police  department  and  the  two  great 
news  bureaus  which  cover  the  metropolis. 
The  police  department  is  responsible  to  the 
people  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  newspapers  are  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple even  more  directly.  So  the  two  public 
agencies  put  their  shoulders  together  and  do 
the  work. 

When  the  lieutenant  at  the  desk  of  the 
Twelfth  Precinct  station-house  telephones  in 
to-  headquarters  that  Peter  J.  Sullivan,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  alderman  in  such 
and  such  a  district,  has  this  or  that  many 
votes,  he  is  answered  on  the  other  end  of 
the  wire  at  headquarters  by  a  policeman, 
who  makes  a  memorandum  record  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  candidate,  and  the  vote. 

The  policeman  who  takes  this  memoran- 
dum is  but  one  of  a  score  or  more  who  sit, 
each  man  with  a  doable  telephone  receiver 
clamped  over  his  head,  in  a  great  gridiron  of 
tables,  row  upon  row,  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  Each  one  of  these  men  is  assigned  to 
take  the  returns  from  a  certain  precinct  or  a 
certain  number  of  districts. 

Out  near  the  center  of  the  room,  at  another 
gridiron  of  long,  narrow  tables,  sit  the  ac- 
countants who  do  the  actual  tabulating,  add- 
ing together,  and  computing  of  the  figures. 
There  are  two  or  three  dozen  of  these  men, 
each,  one  of  them  with  a  huge  blank-book 
before  him,  divided  according  to  offices  for 
the  more  important  votes  and  according  to 
districts  for  the  less  important.  Around  and 
around  this  series  of  tables,  as  if  in  an  old- 
fashioned  walking  race,  circles  a  host  of  mes- 


senger boys,  all  going  in  the  same  direction. 
At  one  point,  near  the  corner  of  the  room, 
this  circle  touches  the  gridiron  of  tables 
where  the  policemen  with  telephone  receivers 
clamped  to  their  heads  are  getting  the  pre- 
cinct returns.  And  as  each  messenger  boy 
passes  the  chief  of  this  body  he  takes  a 
memorandum  slip,  bearing  the  report  of  a 
vote,  and  carries  it  around  the  moving  circle 
to  the  chief  accountant,  in  charge  of  the 
gridiron  in  the  center  of  the  room.  When 
you  realize  that  these  messengers  are  walk- 
ing only  a  few  feet  apart,  and  walking  as 
fast  as  messengers  can  be  induced  to  walk, 
then  you  can  begin  to  understand  how  rap- 
idly the  vote  is  coming  in. 

The  chief  accountant  takes  the  slip  in- 
forming him  that  Peter  J.  Sullivan,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  alderman  in  such 
and  such  a  district,  has  this  or  that  many 
votes,  and  straightway  gives  it  to  the  man 
under  him  who  is  taking  care  of  Peter  J. 
Sullivan's  district.  The  man  enters  the  vote, 
opposite  the  proper  election  district,  in  his 
book.  One  by  one  the  different  election 
district  votes  come  in,  all  in  this  same  way, 
until  at  last  Peter  J.  Sullivan's  vote,  together 
with  the  vote  of  his  rivals,  is  complete. 
The  accountant  foots  up  the  total,  passes 
the  page  of  his  book  over  to  the  chief  of  his 
table  for  verification,  and  the  figures  are  ready. 

Two  newspaper  men  are  standing  there, 
one  from  each  of  the  two  great  news  bureaus. 
To  make  things  simpler  we'll  follow  one  of 
them.  He  takes  the  report  of  Peter  J. 
Sullivan's  district,  copies  down  the  figures 
on  a  specially  prepared  blank,  and  hurries 
over  to  the  far  side  of  the  room. 

Here  along  the  wall,  arranged  in  a  series 
of  shallow  little  stalls,  is  a  row  of  telephones, 
each  one  of  them  attended  by  a  newspaper 
man.  Each  one  of  these  reporters  is  re- 
sponsible for  sending  in  to  his  office  just  one 
set  of  votes.  One  man  takes  the  Mayor, 
the  next  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  the  next  the  District  Attorney,  the 
next  the  Comptroller ;  one  man  will  have 
the  vote  for  such  and  such  a  court,  another 
the  vote  for  the  municipal  judges,  another 
the  vote  for  the  Board  of  Aldermen  itself. 
Each  one  of  these  men  has  a  working 
partner  whose  duty  it  is  to  stay  at  the  table 
where  his  set  of  votes  is  being  computed  and 
bring  the  figures  over,  by  Assembly  districts, 
as  soon  as  they  are  totaled. 

So  the  reporter  who  gets  the  result  of  the 
vote  in  Peter  J.  Sullivan's  district  takes  his 
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figures  immediately  to  his  team-mate,  who 
in  turn  copies  them  down  (so  that  when  he 
has  time  he  can  check  them  over)  and  tele- 
phones them  in  to  his  office. 

In  the  newspaper  office  again  there  is  a 
reporter  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  get  this 
vote  over  the  wire,  write  it  down  on  a  slip, 
and  hand  it  directly  to  an  office  boy.  The 
office  boy  hands  it  to  one  of  the  four  or  five 
men  who  make  up  the  election  tables.  And 
now  at  last,  as  soon  as  the  figures  are 
checked,  the  returns  on  Peter  J.  Sullivan's 
district  are  ready  to  be  set  up  in  type  and 
printed. 

The  checking  is  done  through  the  news 
organization's  own  election  bureau,  which 
works  in  parallel  lines  with  the  police  head- 
quarters bureau.  In  each  precinct  police 
station  there  are  reporters  who  take  the  elec 
tion  district  figures  as  they  come  in  and  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  them  immediately  to  the 
election  bureau  of  their  own  office.  This 
bureau  works  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
police  bureau,  with  the  general  exception 
that  the  sheets  bearing  the  returns  are  made 
out  in  full,  just  as  they  are  to  be  printed,  in 
the  bureau  itself,  and  then  despatched  to  the 
city  room,  or  main  editorial  office,  by  messen- 
ger. The  editors  who  make  out  the  election 
tables  thus  have  two  separate  sets  of  figures. 
This  precludes  almost  all  possibility  of  error, 
for  when  there  is  any  discrepancy  it  can  be 
easily  traced. 

You  cast  your  vote  for  Mayor.  At  five 
o'clock,  when  the  polls  close,  your  ballot  is 
taken  out  of  the  ballot-box,  and  your  vote 
for  Mayor  is  tabulated  with  all  the  other  votes 
for  Mayor  cast  in  your  polling-place.  When 
the  votes  are  totaled,  a  policeman  is  des- 
patched with  them  to  the  precinct  police 
station.  There  the  lieutenant  telephones  all 
the  votes  for  Mayor  from  your  election  dis- 
trict to  a  policeman  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  at  police  headquarters. 

The  policeman  gives  the  report  to  a  mes- 
senger. The  messenger  hurries  it  to  the 
gridiron  at  the  center  of  the  room,  where 
one  of  the  tables  bears  a  large  printed  sign, 


"  Mayor."  The  accountant  at  the  head  of 
this  table  passes  it  down  to  the  man  under 
him  who  has  in  charge  the  Assembly  district 
in  which  your  election  district  is  included. 
This  man  enters  the  figures  in  his  book,  a 
book  labeled  "  Mayor,"  with  a  page  for  each 
Assembly  district.  There  may  be,  say,  a 
dozen  election  districts  in  your  Assembly  dis- 
trict. One  by  one  the  returns  from  each 
come  in,  until  at  last  the  vote  for  Mayor  in 
your  Assembly  district  is  complete.  The 
accountant  foots  the  columns  and  passes  the 
book  up  to  his  chief  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  chief  verifies  the  figures  and  gives  the 
Assembly  district  total  to  the  reporter  at  his 
elbow. 

The  reporter  hurries  over  to  his  team- 
mate ;  the  team-mate,  sitting  at  a  stall  marked 
"  Mayor,"  telephones  the  figures  to  the  man 
in  his  office  who  is  also  sitting  at  a  telephone 
marked  "  Mayor."  The  reporter  in  the  news- 
paper office  gives  his  figures  to  a  boy,  who 
rushes  them  over  to  one  of  the  men  who 
make  up  the  election  tables.  -The  figures 
are  checked  with  the  paper's  own  figures. 
And  at  the  last  moment  before  press  time 
the  latest  total  on  the  vote  for  Mayor,  with 
possibly  all  but  two  or  three  Assembly  dis- 
tricts included,  is  sent  to  the  composing- 
room.  The  late  editions  of  the  paper  will 
have  the  figures  in  full. 

It  is  a  complicated  system,  but  neverthe- 
less a  simple  one.  After  passing  through 
the  clearing-house  of  the  precinct  police  sta- 
tion, each  set  of  votes  for  each  individual 
office  goes  through  a  channel  which  is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  in  every  way  from  the  chan- 
nel used  by  any  other  set  of  votes.  It  takes 
work,  it  takes  intelligence,  it  takes  an  army 
of  wide-awake  men  ;  but  the  results  are  sure 
and  the  results  are  quick.  Without  this  sys- 
tem you  might  have  had  to  wait  the  better 
part  of  a  week  this  year  before  finding  out 
at  all  the  results  of  the  election.  We  accept 
the  trolley  car,  the  telephone,  and  the  aero- 
plane as  wonders  of  modern  science.  Some- 
times we  overlook  what  man  can  do  in  other, 
less  spectacular  ways. 


THE  MISSIONARY  AS  STATESMAN 


BY  HAMILTON  W.  MABIK 


WE  meet  to-day  in  a  great  unfinished 
building  to  consider  the  needs  of 
a  great,  rapidly  developing  sec- 
tion of  the  world  and  our  responsibilities  to 
it.  No  one  can  sit  here  and  hold  his  thoughts 
within  these  walls  and  this  brief  hour.  On 
every  side  are  the  evidences  of  a  vast  design 
still  in  the  prophetic  stage ;  but  how  clear 
and  convincing  is  that  prophecy  !  It  speaks, 
not  from  an  architect's  sketches,  but  from 
these  walls,  waiting  in  massive  silence  to  be 
carried  west  and  north  and  south.  We  sit 
here  in  a  grandeur  half  realized,  and  every 
glance  about  us  sends  our  thoughts  on  to 
that  day  when  the  New  World  minster  will 
stand  strong  like  the  will  of  God,  vast  like 
his  purpose,  beautiful  with  that  worship 
which  is  the  communion  of  the  spirit  of  man 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Infinite,  the  love  of  the 
child  finding  its  home  in  the  love  of  the 
Father. 

No  one  can  think  intelligently  of  China 
and  Japan  who  does  not  think  of  them  in 
terms  of  the  future.  You  who  knew  them 
last  year  do  not  know  them  to-day  ;  you  who 
understand  them  only  as  they  are  seen  to-day 
will  not  understand  them  to-morrow.  They 
are  as  visibly  incomplete  as  this  cathedral, 
as  obviously  vast,  and  as  evidently  prophetic. 
So  swift  is  the  movement  of  the  drama  that 
there  is  no  time  to  shift  the  scenes,  hardly  to 
change  the  costumes,  though  the  members 
of  the  assembly  which  the  other  day  elected 
a  President  of  China  wore  foreign  dress. 
The  Great  Wall  stands,  but  it  no  longer  shuts 
out  the  world,  and  in  many  cities  the  great 
gates  are  barred  at  night,  but  within  the  walls 
the  forces  of  change  are  ceaselessly  working. 
No  one  can  see  China  who  sees  only  the  dis- 
order, the  uncertainties,  and  the  perplexities 
of  a  people  compassing  in  a  few  crowded 
years  the  evolution  of  half  a  dozen  generations. 

To  see  China  even  for  a  moment  one  must 
not  only  see  that  vast  landscape  but  realize 
the  wealth  and  power  that  sleep  in  the  soil ; 
one  must  not  only  see  that  vast  population 
but  discern  its  habit  of  patient  and  indomita- 
ble industry,  its  ancient  and  settled  local 
democracy  ;  one  must   know  something  of 

'An  address  delivered  at  the  joint  session  held  to  con- 
sider "  The  Church  in  China  and  Japan,"  by  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  New  York  City,  October  15. 


those  resources  of  character  which  are 
always  the  decisive  forces  in  individuals  and 
in  nations :  the  capacity  for  endurance,  for 
growth  and  for  achievement,  in  an  ancient 
people  full  of  unspent  vigor  and  capable  of 
renewing  and  surpassing  the  exploits  of  their 
creative  age.  A  German  observer  who.has 
recently  studied  the  people  at  close  range  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  no  other  country 
are  there  finer  elements  of  future  citizenship 
than  in  China. 

Local  organization  in  China  is  a  long- 
established  habit ;  national  organization  is 
passing  through  the  agonies  of  birth.  In 
Japan  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-second 
Emperor  is  on  the  throne,  and  in  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  the  Empire  stands  beside 
Germany.  Patriotism  is  a  religion  ;  every  re- 
source can  be  summoned  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  the  aid  of  the  nation.  The  dramatic  story  of 
modern  Japan,  of  which  men  still  living  remem- 
ber the  first  chapters,  has  elements  of  epical 
range  and  interest :  a  nation  moving  forward 
as  one  man,  choosing  its  lines  of  develop- 
ment, selecting  its  methods  and  its  tools, 
seeking  knowledge  wherever  it  may  be  found 
throughout  the  world — to  recall  the  command 
of  its  great  Emperor — and  applying  that 
knowledge  with  clear  intelligence  to  its  con- 
ditions. When  a  nation  not  only  commands 
its  resources  like  a  great  business  organiza- 
tion, but  brings  science  and  trained  intelligence 
to  solve  its  problems  and  develop  its  wealth, 
no  man  can  set  a  limit  to  its  growth. 

Here,  then,  are  two  countries  which  had 
developed  civilizations  of  a  high  order  before 
Christianity  appeared,  which  have  made  rich 
contributions  to  the  common  fortunes  of  the 
race ;  one  of  which  suffered  a  long  arrest 
of  development,  while  the  other  fostered 
its  arts  and  cherished  its  customs  in  seclu- 
sion, and  has  re-entered  the  field  strong  in 
the  elements  of  power,  old  in  years  but  young 
in  spirit,  in  ambition,  with  visions  of  unlimited 
development  in  a  future  neither  remote  nor 
uncertain. 

To  deal  with  these  rising  nations  on  the 
basis  of  the  vital  and  industrial  statistics  of 
to-day  would  be  as  shortsighted  as  were  the 
calculations  of  those  who,  a  generation  ago. 
thought  that  this  country  had  reached  the 
limit  of  its  wealth-producing  capacity,  and  did 
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not  know  that  it  was  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  an  unparalleled  prosperity. 

In  dealing  with  China  and  Japan  we  are 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  half  a  world 
rising  to  power  once  more.  To-day  is  of 
small  consequence  ;  to-morrow  is  of  incalcu- 
lable importance.  It  is  the  business  of  states- 
men to  define  the  details  of  international 
policy,  to  give  full  and  clear  recognition  to 
present  conditions;  it  is  the  privilege  and 
the  duty  of  those  w  ho  be  lieve  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  lies  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  that  "  in  his  will  is  our  peace,"'  to  define 
the  principles  on  which  that  policy  shall  rest. 
Let  it  be  said  a  thousand  times  that  no  policy 
is  practical  unless  it  is  just  and  right ;  that 
all  other  policies,  however  apparently  effect- 
ive for  the  moment,  sow  the  seeds  of  aliena- 
tion and  hatred  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
tragedies  of  the  future.  If  you  wish  my 
hand  in  the  hour  of  my  strength,  you  must 
give  me  yours  in  the  hour  of  my  weakness. 

When  we  think  of  China  and  Japan,  we 
are  bringing  into  view  the  scene  of  the  most 
significant  history  of  the  time,  its  most  press- 
ing problem,  its  most  glorious  chance  of 
pushing  on  the  fortunes  of  humanity,  of 
bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yesterday 
the  Mediterranean  was  the  highway  of  civili- 
zation ;  to-day  the  Atlantic  is  a  channel  for 
the  swift  intercourse  of  the  world  ;  last  Fri- 
day its  waters  met  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  Goethe's  striking 
prophecy  was  begun  on  the  Isthmus ;  to- 
morrow the  Pacific  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
world-wide  rivalry  and  fellowship  of  the 
nations.  We  are  dealing  with  a  future  which, 
while  we  have  been  meeting  here,  has  become 
present.  Speaking  reverently,  this  day  is 
this  prophecy  fulfilled  in  your  hearing.  Four  1 
hundred  years  ago  there  were  three  long, 
arduous,  perilous  routes  of  travel  between 
the  Far  East  and  the  West ;  to-day  the 
bishops  and  deputies  who  are  sitting  in  this 
Convention  from  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  can  reach 
the  Pacific  coast  in  five  days,  and  ten  days 
later  Fu j  i .  rising  heavenward  like  a  great 
altar,  will  greet  them  as  they  approach 
Yokohama.  Yesterday  the  Pacific  was  a 
lonely  ocean  across  which  a  frail  craft  was 
sometimes  blown  by  tempests  ;  to-day  great 
ships  pass  from  port  to  port  from  the  far 
north  to  the  far  south.  To-morrow  the  paths 
across  the  western  sea  will  be  as  familiar,  if 
not  as  crowded,  as  the  ocean  lanes  across  the 
Atlantic.  To-day  these  powerful  Far  Eastern 
races  need  our  help ;  to-morrow  they  will  be 


our  rivals  or  our  partners  in  the  great  human 
enterprise  which  we  call  civilization.  To- 
day they  are  our  friends;  whether  to-morrow 
we  shall  stand  on  a  basis  of  common  princi- 
ples, drawn  together  more  and  more  by  com- 
mon ideals  of  life  and  a  common  possession 
of  faith,  or  whether  we  shall  drift  apart  in 
alien  and  antagonistic  civilizations,  depends  on 
the  harmony  between  our  national  policies 
and  the  teaching  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  we  call  missionaries. 

These  men  and  women  are  the  ambassa- 
dors not  of  our  Government  but  of  our 
civilization  — that  invisible  foundation  of  faith, 
conviction,  tradition,  habit,  character, on  which 
governments  rest.  They  are  our  interpreters 
to  peoples  who  were  old  before  we  were 
born ;  who  have  followed  paths  that  have 
run  far  from  ours,  but  have  sought  the  same 
ends  ;  from  whom  we  are  separated,  not  by 
differences  in  the  human  mind,  but  in  the 
institutional  mind,  to  recall  Dr.  Nitobe's  illu- 
minating phrase. 

Missionary  work  has  ceased  to  be  a  de- 
partment of  church  work  and  has  become 
the  church  in  action  ;  the  church  meditating, 
the  church  worshiping,  become  the  church 
moved  by  a  faith  which  sends  it  forth  to 
be  the  fellow  of  all  sorrow,  the  sharer  of 
all  burdens,  the  preacher  of  all  truth,  the 
giver  of  all  power.  And  the  missionary  is  no 
longer  simply  a  preacher  to  individuals  ;  he 
is  a  statesman  in  the  largest  meaning  of  that 
great  and  often  misused  word — a  man,  that 
is,  who  stands  not  for  an  interest  or  a  class 
or  a  period  of  time,  but  for  the  supreme 
interests,  for  all  people,  and  for  the  future. 
He  foresees  what  is  coming  and  makes 
read)-  for  the  new  age  ;  for  he  brings  the 
faith  that  organizes  and  builds,  the  inward 
law  that  steadies  in  a  time  of  transition,  and 
the  hope  that  sets  a  great  light  aflame  on  a 
path  full  of  perplexities  and  dangers. 

There  are  in  this  Convention  some  of  the 
foremost  statesmen  in  the  Far  East.  They  take 
the  best  our  civilization  possesses  and  lay  it  on 
those  distant  altars ;  in  them  our  highest  ideals 
of  character  are  disclosed ;  through  them  we 
share  the  most  precious  things  in  our  kee  - 
ing.  They  lay  deep  and  broad  the  founda- 
tions of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  men 
who  went  from  the  centers  in  Judea  and  on 
the  Mediterranean  to  teach  Christianity  to 
the  powerful  races  in  the  north  and  west  did 
not  know  that  they  were  safeguarding  the 
most  precious  possessions  of  the  ancient 
world  by  making  them  dear  to  those  who  were 
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soon  to  become  the  masters  of  that  world. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  our  future  masters 
when  we  send  our  faith  to  the  peoples  of 
China  and  Japan  ;  but  we  are  giving  to  the 
peoples  who  in  the  near  future  are  to  hold  a 
great  share  of  the  fortunes  of  humanity  in 
their  keeping,  and  who  are  to  have  a  great 
share  in  making  or  marring  our  own  highest 
fortunes,  reverence  for  those  things  which 
make  our  life  safe  and  sweet. 

There  will  never  be  a  yellow  peril  in  China 
unless  we  create  it  by  greed  and  injustice  ; 
there  will  never  be  an  evil  menace  in  Japan 
unless  we  turn  a  habit  of  friendship  into  a 
deep  sense  of  injury,  and  a  long-established 
confidence  in  our  fairness  into  distrust  and 
enmity.  It  is  easy  to  lay  up  treasures  of 
trust  if  one  is  just  and  helpful  ;  it  is  tragically 
easy  to  waste  a  noble  friendship  by  indiffer- 
ence to  the  feelings  of  another  race  and 
selfish  regard  for  our  own  immediate  inter- 
ests. 

I  am  not  wandering  from  this  place  and 


hour  in  putting  the  claims  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples above  those  policies  which  are  called 
practical ;  I  am  only  urging  that  higher  states- 
manship which  spends  $400,000,000  to  make 
a  waterway  between  two  oceans  and  to  bring 
into  betng  a  commerce  which  to-day  has  no 
existence,  which  at  vast  expense  summons 
the  mountain  streams  to  fertilize  a  sterile 
soil  and  yield  a  harvest  which  at  the  moment 
blooms  only  in  the  imagination.  But  the 
imagination  is  faith  daring  to  spread  its 
wings,  and  faith  is  the  force  behind  every 
engineer,  every  builder,  every  artist,  every 
statesman,  every  prophet.  The  details  of  the 
working  relations  between  East  and  West  are 
to  be  settled  by  governments  clearly  recog- 
nizing existing  conditions,  but  the  principles 
that  ought  to  govern  those  relations  and  the 
spirit  that  ought  to  inspire  them  are  in  the 
keeping  of  that  religion  which  is  the  most 
daring  venture  of  the  human  spirit  and  the 
sanest  and  most  practical  rule  of  international 
action. 


A  WANDERING  ROAD 

BY  FREDERIC SNOW 

A  wandering  road  winds  up  the  hill 
And  disappears  beyond  its  top ; 

And  I  sit  wondering,  wondering  still 
Whither  it  goes  and  where  its  stop. 

For  I  have  never  walked  that  road : 
An  unkind  fate  has  kept  me  here 

Housed  in  my  narrowing  abode 
Year  after  year,  year  after  year. 

Perchance  it  leads  to  Arcady  ! 

I  may  not  know:  no  traveler  turns 
And  comes  to  tell  what  he  may  see, 

Or  what,  beyond  the  hill,  he  learns. 

Perhaps  it  comes  to  storied  towns 
Where  heroes  lived  in  days  gone  by, 

Or  brings  one  straight  to  grassy  downs 
Where  he  in  pastures  green  may  lie. 

Or  may  be  to  the  rainbow's  end 

It  leads,  where  pots  of  gold  are  found ; 

Or  yet  perchance  the  way  may  tend 
To  some  far  Eldorado's  bound. 

Could  I  but  walk  that  way  which  lures 
My  willing  soul  in  search  of  weal, 

I'm  sure  my  ills  would  find  their  cures, 
And  all  my  fondest  dreams  prove  real. 
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THINK  THIS  OVER! 

Worked  oat  from  Auditor's  Report,  1012.  and  26th  POSTER  COMMITTEE. 

Awmal  Report  of  Jtasaachuwtw  Bureau  of  labor.  If  Mason  St..  Cambridge. 


Who  is  the  first  man  to  be  laid  off, 
and  the  last  man  to  be  taken  on  ? 

THE  MAN  WHO  DRINKS.   


ALCOHOL  VERSUS  PUBLICITY 


T( )  change  a  man's  manner  of  life 
it  is  not  always  sufficient  to  charge 
him  with  having  played  the  knave. 
It  is  sometimes  more  effective  to  prove  to 
him  that  he  has  been  acting  the  fool — there  is 
less  opportunity  for  sentimental  self-gratula- 
tion  about  the  latter  situation.  Old-time 
temperance  orators  considered  the  liquor 
problem  one  of  individual  depravity.  They 
were  looking  for  sinners  to  convert — by  con- 
demnation procedure.  The  modern  reform- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  are  attacking  this 
problem  from  what  may  be  called  the  social 
'angle.  They  are  looking,  not  for  drinkers  to 
convert,  but  for  thinkers  to  convince.  The 
word  "  health  "  is  more  frequently  on  their 
lips  than  "  hell  fire." 

Typical  of  this  new  phase  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  are  the  posters  reproduced 
upon  this  and  the  preceding  page.  These 
posters  were  issued  by  a  committee  of  physi- 
cians and  social  workers  closely  affiliated  with 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities.  They  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  educate  the  public  as 
to  the  effects  upon  the  community  at  large  of 
what  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  regarded  as 
one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  our  civilization. 
The  idea  of  securing  that  publicity  necessary 
to  all  campaigns  of  education  by  means  of 
posters  is  not  new.  It  has  already  been 
successfully  tried  both  in  France  "and  Ger- 
many. 

The  first  city  to  be  posted  by  the  Boston 


Committee  was  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
So  acceptable  were  these  posters  to  the  busi- 
ness sense  of  that  community  that  in  a  short 
time  the  Mayor  of  the  city  ordered  a  large- 
size  poster  hung  in  every  public  building.  At 
his  suggestion,  too,  the  park  commissioners 
placed  posters  on  neat  bulletin  boards  in 
every  public  park  and  playground.  Other 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  are  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Cambridge.  Store- 
keepers have  asked  for  posters  to  display, 
and  for  small  stickers,  such  as  we  have 
reproduced  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  to  place 
upon  their  bundles  and  packages.  Perhaps, 
by  the  way,  the  stickers  in  question,  since 
the  fall  of  the  Red  Sox  from  their  once  high 
estate  as  "  World's  Champions,"  may  need  to 
be  revised  to  interest  effectively  the  juvenile 
mind.  In  California  this  fall  there  is  to  be 
started  a  State-wide  campaign  on  the  lines 
laid  out  by  the  Boston  Committee.  In  only 
one  direction,  indeed,  have  the  hopes  of  the 
Poster  Committee  been  disappointed.  The 
Committee  had  meant  to  test  out  thoroughly 
the  poster  idea  in  their  own  vicinity  before 
recommending  it  to  other  municipalities. 
Before  the  first  month  of  the  experiment  had 
been  completed,  however,  unsolicited  appeals 
for  posters  and  information  began  to  drift  in 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Outlook  commends  this  method  of  tem- 
perance campaigning  to  its  readers  as  one 
worthy  of  National  acceptance. 


Foster  Committee 

43  Hawkins  St..  EostoB 


LEXINGTON 


BY   PERCY  MAGKAYE 

"Where  is  the  little  town  of  Lexington? 

Oh,  I  have  lost  my  way!" 
But  all  the  brawling  people  hurried  on  : 

Why  should  the)'  stay 
To  watch  a  tattered  boy,  with  wistful  face, 
Dazed  by  the  roaring  strangeness  of  the  place? 

In  wondering  scorn 
Turning,  he  tapped  the  powder  from  his  powder-horn. 

"  Where  is  my  blood-bright  hearth  of  Lexington?" 

Strangely  the  kindling  cry 
Startled  the  crowded  street;  yel  every  one 

Still  scrambled  by 
Into  the  shops  and  markets;  till  at  last 
Went  by  a  pensive  scholar.    As  he  passed, 

Sudden,  to  whet 
Of  steel,  he  heard  a  flint-lock  flash:  their  faces  met. 

"What  like,  then,  is  your  little  Lexington?" 

"Oh,  sir,  it  is  my  home, 
Which  I  have  lost." — The  scholar's  sharp  eyes  shone. 

"  Come  with  me  !  Come, 
And  I  will  show  you,  old  and  hallowed,  all 
Its  maps  and  marks  and  shafts  memorial." 

Out  of  the  roar 
The)'  went,  into  green  silence  where  old  elm  trees  soar. 

"  Here  is  your  little  town  of  Lexington : 

Let  fall  your  eyes 
And  read  the  old  inscription  on  this  stone  : 

'  Beneath  this  lies 
The  first  who  fell  in  our  dear  country's  fight 
For  revolution  and  the  freeman's  right.'  " 

The  boy's  eyes  fell, 
But  shining  swiftly  rose :  "  Yes,  I  remember  well ! 

•  "  Yet  there  lies  not  my  lost  home  Lexington : 

•For  none  who  fall 
At  Lexington  is  buried  under  stone  ; 

And  eyes  of  all 
Who  fight  at  Lexington  look  up  at  God, 
Not  down  upon  His  servants  under  sod 

Whose  souls  are  sped  ; 
They  lie  who  say  in  Lexington  free  men  are  dead." 


'  Read  at  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Lexington,  June  8,  1913. 
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"My  son,  I  said  not  so  of  Lexington. 

'There  lie  the  bones,' 
I  said,  'of  great  men,  and  their  souls  are  gone.' 

God  sends  but  once 
His  lightning-flash  to  strike  the  sacred  spot. 
Our  great  sires  are  departed." — "They  are  not! 

I  am  alive. 

/  fought  at  Lexington  ;  you  see,  [  still  survive  ! 

"And  still  I  live  to  fight  at  Lexington. 

I  am  come  far 
From  Russian  steppes  and  Balkan  valleys,  wan 

With  ghostly  war, 
Where  still  the  holy  watchword  in  the  fight 
Was  Revolution  and  the  freeman  s  right  ! 

Now  I  am  come 
Back  with  that  battle-cry  to  help  my  own  dear  home. 

*'  Here,  here  it  lies — my  lost  home  Lexington  ! 

Not  there  in  dust, 
But  here  in  the  great  highway  of  the  sun, 

Where  still  the  lust 
Of  arrogant  power  flaunts  its  regiments, 
Ai\d  lurking  hosts  of  tyranny  pitch  their  tents, 

And  still  the  yoke 
Of  heavy-laden  labor  weighs  on  simple  folk. 

"  Our  country  cries  for  living  Lexington  ! 

From  mine  and  slum 
And  hearths  where  man's  rebellion  still  burns  on, 

Rolls  the  deep  drum : 
Ah,  not  to  elegize,  but  emulate, 
Is  homage  worthy  of  the  heroic  great. 

Whose  memoried  spot 
Serves  but  to  quicken  fire  from  ashes  long  forgot. 

"  Here,  then,  O  little  town  of  Lexington, 

Burnish  anew 
Our  muskets  for  the  battle  long  begun 

For  freedom  ! — You, 
( )  you,  my  comrades,  called  from  all  world-clans, 
Here,  by  the  deeds  of  dear  Americans 

That  cannot  die, 
Let  Lexington  be  still  our  revolution-cry !" 
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ADMIRAL  DEWEY'S  AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY1 

So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  that  has  ap- 
peared in  recent  years  more  graphically  directs 
the  attention  of  readers  to  the  work  of  our  navy 
than  does  Admiral  Dewey's  autobiography. 

There  is  need  for  just  such  a  book  as 
this.  In  effective  manner  it  combines  the 
personal  and  the  historic.  In  this  volume 
these  elements  are  welded  into  one.  The 
reader  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  particular 
event,  but  he  also  gets  a  good  idea  of  the 
particular  man — that  man  of  course  being 
George  Dewey. 

Some  one  has  said  that  behind  every 
movement  there  stands  a  man.  Certainly 
behind  the  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  Spanish  War,  as  in  that  war,  there  stood 
more  than  one  man.  But  if  one  must  be 
singled  out  from  the  war  list,  Dewey's  name 
would  come  to  every  one's  lip& 

People  like  to  talk  about  the  accident  of 
fame.  And,  in  discussing  the  events  of  our 
Spanish  War,  people  like  to  say  that  the  then 
Commodore  Dewey  happened  to  be  at  Ma- 
nila, and,  as  the  Spanish  War  happened  to 
come  along,  and  as  the  Philippines  happened 
to  be  a  Spanish  possession,  why,  Dewey  just 
"  took  Manila,"  and  we  became  a  world 
power. 

But  Dewey  had  been  for  some  time  him- 
self becoming  a  naval  power.  Fifty-nine 
years  ago  he  was  an  acting  midshipman  in 
the  Academy  at  Annapolis.  His  memory 
thus  stretches  from  an  apprenticeship  under 
the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812  to  the 
present 'time,  when  he  is  appropriately  the 
head  of  the  General  Board  of  our  navy. 

What  a  span  of  history  !  When  Dewey 
entered  the  Naval  Academy,  Perry  was  just 
opening  Japan  to  civilization  ;  California  had 
only  just  become  United  States  territory; 
there  was  no  transcontinental  railway. 

When  Dewey  graduated,  he  passed  from 
the  rank  of  acting  midshipman  to  that  of 
midshipman.  He  was .  assigned  to  the 
Wabash,  a  steam  frigate,  and  spent  fourteen 
months  cruising  from  port  to  port  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  he  was  "  introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  exchange  of  official 

1  The  Autobiography  of  George  Dewey.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  $2.50. 
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calls  and  salutes  between  nations,  which 
becomes  routine  to  older  officers,  but  to  us 
had  the  charm  of  novelty.  No  conducted 
tourist  excursion  can  quite  equal  that  under 
official  auspices." 

A  greater  interest  naturally  attaches  to 
Dewey's  impressions  of  the  Civil  War.  Of 
Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  that 
time,  we  read  : 

He  was  certainly  a  man  of  prodigious  indus- 
try. His  lack  of  technical  knowledge  would 
have  been  a  great  handicap  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  selection  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  t 
the  Navy  whose  training  made  him  an  excellent 
substitute  for  a  chief  of  staff.  Gustavus  V.  Fox 
had  served  in  the  navy,  but  had  resigned  and 
become  a  most  successful  man  of  business.  We 
cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  his  intelligent 
service  to  the  country  on  meager  pay  in  sacrifice 
of  private  interests,  for  which  he  received  hardly 
his  fair  due  of  honor.  To  him  we  owe  the  con- 
ception of  the  New  Orleans  campaign,  and,  in 
part,  the  building  of  the  Monitor,  which  took 
the  mastery  of  Hampton  Roads  away  from  the 
Merrimac.  , 

With  this  readjustment  of  facts,  our  auto- 
biographer  enters  upon  a  long  but  by  no 
means  tiresome  account  of  the  history  of  our 
navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and  comes  natu- 
rally to  a  climax  in  his  description  of  Farragut : 

Farragut  has  always  been  my  ideal  of  the 
naval  officer,  urbane,  decisive,  indomitable. 
Whenever  I  have  been  in  a  difficult  situation,  or 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  confusion  of  details  that 
the  simple  and  right  thing  to  do  seemed  hazy,  I 
have  often  asked  myself,  "  What  would  Farra- 
gut do?"  In  the  course  of  the  preparations  for 
Manila  Bay  I  often  asked  myself  this  question, 
and  I  confess  that  I  was  thinking  of  him  the 
night  we  entered  the  bay  and  with  the  convic- 
tion that  I  was  doing  precisely  what  he  would 
have  done.  Valuable  as  the  training  of  An- 
napolis was,  it  was  poor  schooling  beside  that 
of  serving  under  Farragut  in  time  of  war. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  capture  of  the  city — the 
sensational  achievement  of  the  war  up  to  that 
time.  No  wonder  that  "  with  the  flash  of  the 
splendid  news  through  the  North  Farragut 
became  the  hero  of  the  hour,"  just  as  with 
another  flash  in  1898  Dewey  became  "  the 
hero  of  the  hour,"  though  naturally  our  writer 
does  not  make  that  statement.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
writing  in  the  book.  Then  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  in  which 
Dewey  "  lived  about  five  years  in  one  hour." 
Afterwards  he  had  a  radical  change  of  occu- 
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pation  and  scene.  As  Prize  Commissioner  at 
New  Orleans  he  had  to  adjudicate  controver- 
sies concerning  cargo  captured  on  the  block- 
ade, and,  when  he  had  declared  it  legitimate 
prize,  to  sell  it  to  the  Government. 

Now  follow  the  final  acts  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  battle  of  Fort  Fisher  is  narrated  with 
much  personal  detail — welcome  detail,  for, 
as  Admiral  Dewey  says,  what  Appomattox 
was  for  the  Federal  army  Fort  Fisher  was  for 
the  Federal  navy. 

Professionally  the  war  had  meant  nearly  four 
years'  training  for  me  as  an  executive  officer. 
Had  I  had  my  choice  of  experience,  it  could 
not  have  been  better  in  its  training  for  command. 
I  knew  the  business  of  being  the  responsible 
executive  of  a  large  crew  on  a  big  ship,  with 
my  work  subject  to  the  direction  of  an  older 
head. 

Time  went  on,  and  Dewey  found  himself 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  surveying  the  penin- 
sula and  the  coast  of  Mexico,  when  the  news- 
papers arrived  with  word  of  the  Virginius 
affair. 

Resentment  against  Spain  was  so  strong  in 
the  United  States  that  war  seemed  inevitable. 
Going  into  the  wardroom,  I  found  the  officers 
sitting  about  in  various  attitudes  of  despond- 
ency. Among  them  was  Ensign,  now  Rear- 
Admiral,  Badger,  who  remembers  the  conversa- 
tion very  well.  I  asked  them  why  they  were  so 
blue.  They  said  that  there  was  to  be  war  with 
Spain  and,  marooned  thousands  of  miles  from 
home,  they  would  be  entirely  out  of  it. 

"  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  very  much  in 
it,"  I  said.  "  If  war  with  Spain  is  declared,  the 
Narragansett  will  take  Manila." 

I  had  always  been  interested  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  had  read  whatever  books  I 
could  find  relating  to  them,  and  my  familiarity 
with  the  subject  immediately  suggested  them 
as  a  logical  point  of  attack.  If  the  inevitable 
conflict  with  Spain  had  come  then,  it  is  possible 
that  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  same  privilege 
that  was  to  be  mine  twenty-five  years  later. 

After  a  period  of  service  as  Lighthouse 
Inspector,  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Dewey  was  made  Naval  Secretary  of  the 
Lighthouse  Board,  with  residence  in  Wash- 
ington. This  position  he  held  for  four  years, 
beginning  in  the  Administration  of  President 
Hayes,  and  extending  through  the  brief  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Garfield  and  the 
first  year  of  President  Arthur's.  In  this 
connection  he  tells  some  good  reminiscen- 
tial  stories  ;  one  wishes  that  there  were  more. 

When  Dewey  was  forty-seven  years  old. 
he  received  his  promotion  from  commander 
to  captain,  a  grade  which  he  was  to  hold  for 
twelve  years — thanks  to  the  slowness  of 
advancement — or  until  a  vear  before  he  went 


out  to  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron. 
The  beginning  of  a  new  navy  occupied  much 
of  his  attention.     He  says  : 

We  knew  that  any  one  of  the  Powers  might 
require  us  to  submit  to  humiliating  exactions 
because  we  were  incapable  of  defense  by  sea.  .  .  . 
I  often  wondered  during  the  70's  and  '80's  on 
whose  shoulders  outraged  public  opinion  would 
have  placed  the  responsibility  if  there  had  been 
war  and  consequent  National  disaster. 

Fortunately  the  navy  was  now  entering 
upon  a  forward  stage.  Its  first  battle-ships 
were  being  planned.  Dewey  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey. 
His  duty  was  to  see  that  the  construction  of 
every  new  vessel  was  sound,  and  that  the 
builders  kept  to  the  letter  of  the  specifica- 
tions. Thus  it  was  that  he  presided  at  the 
trials  of  the  Texas,  Maine.  Iowa,  Indiana, 
and  Massachusetts — all  the  battle-ships,  ex- 
cept the  Oregon,  which  were  to  demolish  the 
Spanish  squadron  at  Santiago. 

When,  finally,  Dewey  was  promoted  from 
captain  to  commodore,  his  rank  entitled 
him  to  the  command  of  a  squadron.  He 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  Asiatic  Squad- 
ron to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roose- 
velt. At  that  time  few  thought  that  we 
should  ever  come  to  an  actual  crisis  of  war. 
with  Spain,  but,  "  whether  there  was  a  likeli- 
hood of  war  or  not,  it  was  my  duty  to  make 
sure  that  the  squadron  was  properly  pre- 
pared." Fancy  Dewey's  surprise  at  learn- 
ing that  there  was  not  even  a  peace  allow- 
ance of  ammunition  !  A  further  supply  had 
been  ordered,  it  is  true,  but  no  one  had 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  facilitate  its 
shipment.  Vigorously  supported  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Commodore  Dewey  succeeded 
in  facilitating  that  shipment  so  that  some 
coal  came  to  hand  just  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  the  Far  East.  Even 
then,  however,  "  the  whole  supply  on  hand 
when  the  ships  went  into  action  in  Manila 
Bay  was  only  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
full  capacity  "  of  their  magazines  and  shell- 
rooms. 

This  brings  us  to  our  first  important  naval 
action  since  the  War  of  1812.  to  one  of  the 
most  notable  events  in  our  history,  and  to 
the  beginning  of  a  new  American  epoch. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898  the 
Philippines  were  to  us  an  unknown  country. 
No  ship  of  our  naval  service  had  been  there 
for  years.  When,  after  Dewey's  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron, 
he  sought  information  on  the  subject  in 
Washington,  he  found  that  the  latest  official 
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report  relative  to  the  Philippines  on  file  in 
the  office  of  naval  intelligence  bore  the  date 
of  1876! 

Passing  over  very  many  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  our  squadron's  ap- 
pearance in  the  Far  East,  we  come  to  the 
actual  event,  which  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  most  to  need  recounting.  Yet  no  one,  we 
believe,  can  take  up  this  volume  without  read- 
ing every  word  of  a  description  written  by  the 
chief  actor  in  the  drama.  As  every  American 
was  Dewey's  debtor  by  reason  of  the  victory, 
so  every  one  is  now  his  debtor  by  reason  of 
his  intimate  description  of  what  was  accom- 
plished in  that  morning's  battle. 

By  that  victory  he  not  only  vanquished  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Far  East,  but  he  secured  for 
us  a  place  there  just  at  the  juncture  when  the 
parceling  out  of  China  among  the  European 


Powers  seemed  imminent.  Again,  he  secured 
for  us  a  foremost  place  in  the  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Pacific.  Finally,  in  all  our 
international  relations  we  had  been  considered 
a  second-class  Power,  "  whose  foreign  policy 
was  an  unimportant  factor  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  of  the  American  hemisphere ;" 
henceforth  we  were  to  be  a  world  power. 

The  value  of  Admiral  Dewey's  autobiog- 
raphy lies,  naturally,  first  in  its  revelation 
of  himself,  but  secondly  in  its  impressive 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  our  naval  adminis- 
tration should  be  a  business  administration. 
No  matter  how  much  the  spirit  of  Paul 
Jones  and  Farragut  still  dominates  our  offi- 
cers, they  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  into 
action  with  an  insufficiency  of  ammunition  or 
with  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  navy  as 
an  entirely  well-prepared  force. 


Partners.     By  Margaret  Deland.    Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York.  $1. 
This  short  story  will  take  its  place  as  one  of 
Mrs.  Deland's  inimitable  studies  of  village  life. 
A  mother  and  daughter  constitute  the  village 
postmaster,  so  to  speak,  holding  the  place  by 
virtue  of  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  lover 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  post-office  is  a  center  of 
village  life  ;  one  can  measure  the  height  of  the 
tide  of  public  feeling  there,  and  find  also  the 
marks  of  its  recession.  City  people  begin  to 
live  in  the  village.  The  post-office  service  is 
not  quite  up  to  date;  it  is  an  ancestral  service 
and  a  pious  one,  but  it  is  neither  scientific  nor 
efficient.  Rumors  of  change  begin  to  darken 
the  air  of  the  little  sitting-room  behind  the  post- 
office.  An  attempt  is  made  to  placate  the  De- 
partment by  sending  to  one  of  its  representa- 
tives a  massive  plush  album.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  tragic  edge  of  the  story  is  blunted  by 
a  little  romance.  It  will  be  seen,  even  from  this 
brief  outline,  that "  Partners  "  is  in  Mrs.  Deland's 
characteristic  vein,  both  pathetic  and  humorous. 
It  is  a  short  story  and  belongs  rather  with  the 
tales  that  center  about  Dr.  Lavendar  than  with 
such  powerful  studies  as  "  The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie  "  and  "  The  Iron  Woman." 

Dark   Flower   (The).     By    John  Galsworthy. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.35. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  writes  with  distinction.  He 
continues  the  tradition  of  dignity  and  sound 
form  in  English  fiction,  and  he  is  always  inter- 
esting ;  if  in  some  of  his  earlier  stories  there  was 
a  tendency  to  cynicism,  this  able  writer  has 
been  delivered  from  the  view  of  life  which  is 
always  partial  and  misleading.  "  The  Dark 
Klower  "  is  the  symbol  of  unregulated  passion. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject,  but  Mr.  Galsworthy 
<!eals  with  it  with  restraint  and  good  taste.  A 
woman  married  to  a  polished  but  bloodless 


academician  falls  in  love  with  a  vital,  pictur- 
esque youth  of  nineteen,  and  this  experience  rep- 
resents "Springtime"  in  the  boy's  life.  Years 
later  he  is  mature.  Summer  has  come;  and 
now  he  is  smitten  with  a  sudden  and  irresistible 
passion  for  a  young  married  woman,  married  to 
a  man  whose  innate  brutality  is  veiled  but  not 
concealed  by  his  breeding.  Other  years  pass; 
Autumn  has  arrived.  The  youth  of  nineteen, 
who  has  already  passed  through  two  love  affairs, 
is  happily  married  and  has  become  a  sculptor 
of  position.  He  is  forty-six  years  of  age,  and 
now  he  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
The  hero  of  this  story  has  apparently  the  un- 
limited capacity  of  Goethe  for  marking  all  the 
transition  periods  of  his  career  with  emotional 
passages.  These  passages  never  go  qui te  black. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they 
are  a  little  off  color,  white  being  accepted  as  the 
standard  hue.  The  story  is  admirably  written, 
though  many  people  to  whom  stories  of  passion 
appeal  will  probably  skip  a  good  deal  of  the 
descriptive  matter,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
artistic  part  of  the  story.  But  serious  readers 
will  ask  whether  such  skill  is  not  wasted  on  such 
unwholesome  material. 

His  Father's  Wife.    By  J.  E.  Patterson.  The 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.35. 
Mr.  Patterson  is  a  new  figure  in  English  fiction. 
One  or  two  previous  novels  have  been  praised 
in  England,  but  he  is  little  known  here.  "  His 
Father's  Wife  "  is  a  strong  piece  of  work.  Its 
theme  is  the  love  a  young  man  feels  toward  his 
father's  young  wife.  The  hard  fight  made  by 
the  two  young  people  against  the  passion  which 
has  swept  upon  them  without  evil  intent  on 
their  own  part,  the  temperamental  willfulness 
and  fierceness  of  both  father  and  son,  joined  to 
an  innate  desire  to  be  fair  and  just,  the  strange 
trend  of  fate  in  the  affairs  of  the  three — all  this 
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is  brought  out  with  distinct  power  and  in  a 
literary  manner  abrupt  and  odd  but  yet  force- 
ful. The  pages  dealing  with  sea  life,  here  and 
in  the  author's  other  books,  have  a  freshness 
of  touch;  that  they  are  true  to  life  is  not  sur- 
prising when  one  learns  that  the  author  spent 
four  or  five  years  of  his  youth  at  the  fisheries, 
and  was  a  mate  at  eighteen.  As  a  novelist  he 
certainly  has  independence  and  virility. 

When  I  Was  a  Little  Girl.    By  Zona  Gale. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  relate  our  childhood 
experiences  and  keep  them  quite  uncolored  by 
later  conceptions.  Zona  Gale's  new  story  is 
truly  the  disclosure  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  a 
child.  Our  pleasure  in  it  is  increased  by  a  con- 
stant recognition  of  the  obstacles  overcome, 
and  by  the  charming  result.  This  Little  Girl 
was  in  no  way  unusual  except  in  her  vivid 
imagination,  which  she  dimly  recognized  as 
"being  different."  The  groping  child  mind  feel- 
ing its  way  through  mental  and  moral  mazes, 
the  waking  conscience,  and  the  unexpressed 
terror  that  seizes  the  little  heart  in  the  presence 
of  new  emotions — all  these  the  author  remem- 
bers and  has  the  skill  to  picture  truly.  The 
group  of  children,  diverse,  sometimes  "  good  " 
and  sometimes  "naughty,"  invent  games  and 
miss  the  prosaic  proportion  of  things  in  the 
delicious  way  that  we  all  lose  with  added  years. 
The  book  is  an  unusual  addition  to  the  very 
limited  number  of  good  reminiscences  of  child- 
hood. 

What  Happened  in  the  Night,  and  Other 
Stories.  By  James  Hopper.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.   $1.25.  „ 

James  Hopper  is  master  of  an  unusual  style  in 
his  stories  about  children.  His  imaginative 
flights  are  quite  true  to  child  nature,  yet  the 
tales  appeal  strongly  to  mature  minds.  Doubts 
there  may  be  as  to  the  precocious  doings  of 
Maryan  and  Elizabeth,  but  there  is  no  question 
in  regard  to  the  powerful  emotions  of  men  and 
women — parents  or  lonely  souls — whose  lives 
come  into  close  relations  with  the  central  child 
figure  of  each  story. 

Christmas  Tree  House.    By  Mary  F.  Leonard. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 
The  demand  for  wholesome,  well-written  books 
for  girls  is  always  beyond  the  supply,  but 
"  Christmas  Tree  House "  is  of  the  right 
sort  and  keeps  us  in  touch  with  "  Everyday 
Susan."  A  bright  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  a 
Southern  town  live  a  normal  life  in  school  and 
home.  The  plot,  involving  a  real  villain,  is 
sufficiently  mysterious  to  give  decided  spice  to 
the  story. 

Ann  of  Ava.  By  Ethel  Daniels  Hubbard.  The 
Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  New  York. 

Mothering  on  Perilous.  Bv  Lucv  Furman.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  New  York.  $1.50. 

Separated  by  a  century  of  years,  widely  distant 

as  are  the  scenes,  and  utterly  unlike  as  are  the 


actors,  a  like  purpose  impels  the  women  whose 
work  is  described  in  two  books  of  recent  issue. 
"Ann  of  Ava"  was  the  first  American  woman 
to  go  to  the  Far  East  as  a  missionary.  Her 
story,  heretofore  told  in  stately  extracts  from 
her  letters,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  her 
day,  is  now  related  in  modern  phrase.  Mrs. 
Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  was  an  undoubted  hero- 
ine, as  the  thrilling  facts  of  her  career  amply 
prove.  The  new  life,  with  an  attempted  infu- 
sion of  the  romance  of  to-day,  may  attract 
young  readers  who  will  find  the  tragic  drama 
inspiring  as  well  as  informing.  The  second 
book  brings  us  in  reality  to  our  own  day  of 
home  missions  and  settlement  work  in  the 
South.  "Mothering  on  Perilous"  is  a  lively 
and  sympathetic  chronicle  of  busy  hours  spent 
in  implanting  and  developing  higher  ideals 
among  a  group  of  most  human  and  delightful 
boys,  born  in  the  electric  air  of  the  family  feuds 
rife  in  the  Perilous  country. 

Major  Operations  of  the  Navies  in  the  War 
of  American  Independence  (The).  By  A.  T.  Mahan. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $3. 

Admiral  Mahan  has  done  well  to  put  in  this 
separate  form  the  chapters  contributed  by  him 
on  this  subject  to  the  monumental  "  History  of 
the  Royal  Navy."  Americans  now  will  not  only 
have  an  accurate  and  full  narrative  of  the  bat- 
tles at  sea  in  our  Revolution,  but  will  be  able 
to  deduce  far-reaching  lessons  of  the  need  of 
preparation  and  of  the  bearing  upon  the  present 
of  the  experience  of  the  past.  Admiral  Mahan 
is  the  foremost  living  authority  on  this  subject. 

Personality.    By  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  Litt.D. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1. 
In  four  chapters  Professor  Jevons  considers 
some  of  the  present  influences  which  lead  to  the 
doubting  or  denial  of  personality,  seeking  to 
establish  its  reality  and  its  significance  and  its 
inseparable  connection  with  our  faith  in  the 
existence  and  personality  of  God  and  in  the 
reality  of  the  world.  Taking  up  first  the  bear- 
ing of  physical  science,  he  shows  that  science 
does  not  and  need  not  assume  the  existence  of 
personality.  Next  he  deals  with  the  bearing  of 
the  teachings  of  psychology,  paying  particular 
attention  to  William  James's  treatment  of  per- 
sonal identity.  The  third  chapter  is  occupied 
with  some  aspects  of  Bergson's  philosophy, 
especially  the  doctrine  that  there  is  continual 
change,  while  yet  there  is  nothing  that  changes. 
In  the  last  chapter,  on  Personality  and  Indi- 
viduality, he  gives  to  the  latter  word  a  mean- 
ing that  certainly  it  does  not  have  in  common 
speech — that  of  a  "  closed  system  "  impenetrable 
by  any  influence  from  without :  so  that  for  the 
ordinary  reader  his  argument  loses  some  of  its 
force.  The  book  is  keen  and  close  in  argument, 
penetrating  in  criticism,  written  in  a  clear  style, 
and  finds  its  culmination  in  the  author's  decla- 
ration that  "  the  existence  of  my  neighbor  and 
of  God  is  not  and  cannot  be  recognized  in  any 
way  save  by  trust  in  them  and  love  for  them." 
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THE  GERMAN  IDEAL   FOR   FOREST  CONSER- 
VATION 

While  a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  1891  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  George 
Bunsen,  a  son  of  the  famous  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
the  Prussian  diplomat  and  writer  on  Church 
history.  In  one  of  the  many  interesting  con- 
versations I  had  with  him  he  said  some  things 
on  the  subject  of  trees  which  seem  worthy  of 
being  recalled  at  this  time  when  the  problem  of 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  has 
become  such  a  burning  question.  I  can  recall 
very  vividly  the  substance  of  his  remarks. 

Said  he,  "  I  am  very  fond  of  you  Americans ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  do  not  like  about  you." 
In  reply  to  my  look  of  inquiry,  he  went  on  to 
explain : 

"  You  don't  love  your  trees.  Now,  we  Ger- 
mans do  not  think  that  aman  ownshis  treesin  the 
same  absolute  way  in  which  he  owns  the  land  on 
which  they  grow.  If  you  own  a  heavily  wooded 
tract  and  I  buy  the  adjoining  piece,  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  value  of  my  own  land  is  the  trees 
on  your  land,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
Now  if  you  propose  to  cut  down  some  of  your 
trees,  your  neighbors  and  the  community  around 
you  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  some 
rights.  While  admitting  your  right  to  cut  down 
your  own  trees,  we  Germans  think  that  the  cut- 
ting ought  to  be  under  some  degree  of  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  community.  We  would  re- 
quire you  to  inform  the  royal  forester  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  must  take  some  cognizance 
of  your  plans.  He  is  there  to  give  you  good 
advice  as  to  what  trees  had  better  go.  He  does 
not  absolutely  control  your  choice  :  but  he  must 
know  how  many  trees  you  cut.  He  then  fur- 
nishes you,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  with 
some  young  trees  to  plant  in  their  place,  some- 
where on  your  property.  You  become  the  care- 
taker of  those  new  trees,  and  if  they  die  the 
forester  furnishes  you  with  new  ones.  In  this 
way  the  supply  of  trees  in  the  neighborhood  is 
kept  up."  He  then  went  on  to  give  the  following 
striking  example  of  German  far-sightedness  : 

"  Our  Government  recently  sent  an  expert  to 
your  country  to  report  as  to  your  supply  of  cer- 
tain trees  needed  for  a  special  purpose  by  your- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  reported 
that  the  supply  of  those  trees  in  your  country 
would  be  exhausted  in  the  course  of  another 
generation.  That  information  was  spread  broad- 
cast throughout  Germany  and  steps  were  taken 
to  plant  those  trees,  so  as  to  be  ready  against 
the  day  of  judgment  that  was  coming  upon  your 
own  wasteful  country.  In  other  words,  we  Ger- 
mans look  upon  trees  as  a  crop?"1 

In  1891  the  movement  for  forest  conservation 
which  now  possesses  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful 
American  citizens  had  hardly  begun.    But  Dr. 
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Bunsen's  last  phrase,  so  pregnant  with  meaning, 
"  We  Germans  look  upon  trees  as  a  crop" 
struck  deeply  into  my  mind. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Dr.  Bunsen 
found  fault  with  us  Americans  for  not  loving 
our  trees ;  but  we  have  to  travel  very  far  yet 
before  we  reach  the  high  German  ideal  as  to 
forest  conservation. 

Montreal,  Canada.  RICHARD  D.  HARLAN. 

LET  US  PLANT   FRUIT  TREES 

In  the  little  town  near  which  we  live  there 
prevails  a  condition  which,  though  astonishing, 
is  more  or  less  general.  The  fruit  dealers  buy 
most  of  their  stock  in  the  New  York  market, 
thirty-five  miles  away,  rather  than  be"  bothered  " 
with  the  local  supply.  The  fruit  must  thus  be 
shipped  to  New  York,  then  from  it,  which,  with 
all  the  handling  and  exchanging,  adds  greatly  to 
its  cost.  Consequently  the  residents  of  the  town 
find  it  so  high  that  many  feel  they  must  do  with- 
out, when  in  the  orchards  for  miles  around  bushels 
of  fruit  are  rotting  on  the  ground  because  it 
does  not  "pay"  to  handle  it. 

Why  not  raise  our  own  fruit  and  be  more 
independent  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  on 
Arbor  Day  to  plant  fruit  and  nut  trees,  making 
the  day  doubly  fruitful?  They  cost  but  fifty 
cents  each  at  the  nurseries,  and  surely  no  door- 
yard  is  too  small  to  accommodate  at  least  one 
peach,  pear,  or  plum  tree,  all  of  which  bear  in  a 
very  short  time.  Even  many  city  lots  could  be 
made  thus  useful,  and  why  not  the  city  parks? 
Then  the  apple  trees  might  be  divided  up  in 
each  neighborhood,  one  planting  a  summer 
apple  (and  who  does  not  remember  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  that  first  apple  of  the  season !), 
another  a  fall  pippin,  and  still  another  a  winter 
apple,  sharing  the  fruit  thereof. 

Plant  the  trees  near  the  fence,  too,  that  some 
may  fall  on  the  other  side.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors lost  a  beautiful  maple  in  one  of  his  pasture 
lots,  and  determined  to  replace  it  with  an  apple 
tree,  that  a  share  of  the  fruit  might  fall  over 
the  wall  and  be  enjoyed  by  the  passer-by.  Is 
not  that  the  true  brotherhood  spirit?  And 
surely  an  occasional  apple  or  cherry  tree  on  a 
front  lawn  is  attractive.  Then,  too,  were  fruit 
more  generally  cultivated  the  proverbial  "  small 
boy"  would  have  his  fill  and  welcome,  and 
stolen  fruit  lose  its  sweetness. 

Caroline  Noble  Masters. 

New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

SLEEP  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS 
The  nature  of  slee?p,  as  discussed  by  H.  Adding- 
ton  Bruce  in  The  Outlook  of  September  20,  is 
essentially  that  the  waking  state  is  maintained 
while  the  consciousness  is  active  outwardly, but 
when,  through  monotony  or  non-interest,  this 
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activity  is  lessened,  a  sleeping  state  is  lapsed 
into,  the  consciousness  apparently  turning  in- 
ward or  away  from  concrete  impressions.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  a  being  of  small  mind  capacity 
or  activity,  except  when  in  contact  with  things 
of  an  external  nature,  will  generally  tend  to 
much  sleep,  while  one  of  larger  mind  and  of 
wide  interests  will,  unless  some  abnormal  con- 
dition prevails,  sleep  only  sufficiently  for  phys- 
ical recuperation. 

It  is  a  theosophical  conception  that  the  self- 
conscious  entity  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  brain  organism  through  which  it  functions 
and  receives  impressions  of  the  concrete  world, 
and  sleep  is  regarded  as  a  withdrawal  of  the 
mind  from  its  instrument,  the  brain,  so  that  the 
brain  may  be  given  a  required  rest.  If  life  is 
understood  to  manifest  as  vibration,  it  is  readily 
seen,  as  a  possibility,  that  the  centering  of  the 
consciousness  in  the  brain  will  cause  wakeful- 
ness, and  a  withdrawal  will  result  in  sleep  for 
the  body.  The  consciousness  thus  withdrawn 
being  linked  to  the  brain  and  supervising  over 
the  body  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  the 
so-called  "  subconscious  mind,"  and  in  either 
instance  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
real  mind  is  something  more  than  the  brain  in 
which  it  is  focused  and  rays  out  as  the  "  active 
mind." 

Thus  regarding  the  mind  process,  we  come 
nearer  to  the  explanation  of  dreams;  for  if 
within  its  own  realm  the  mind  is*  enabled  to 
carry  on  activity,  or  vibrate  to  external  stimulus, 
such  impressions,  or  memories,  may  be  but  im- 
perfectly impressed  upon  the  brain  and  reflected 
in  the  active  mind  when  returning  or  centering 
there  at  waking.  Dreams  sometimes  seem  to 
be  an  instantaneous  process,  and  owing,  possi- 
bly, to  previous  vibrations  set  up,  or  lingering 
memories  mingling  with  the  incoming  impres- 
sions, they  are  often  jumbled  affairs.  There 
are  dreams,  however,  behind  which  is  a  thread 
of  continuity  which  bespeaks  reality. 

Oklahoma  City.     '  F.  HexkeL. 

MEXICO  NOT  SO  BAD  AS  PAINTED 

On  all  sides,  and  with  lamentable  reason,  we 
are  reading  of  the  treachery  and  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  natural  to  overlook 
just  now  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans,  like  most 
of  us,  are  good  in  spots. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  allow  a  little  light 
to  fall  on  the  present  condition  of  a  large  silver- 
mining  property  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 
The  place  was  my  home  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  The  business 
has  been  carried  on  without  interruption  since 
1880  by  the  same  company,  building  about  itself 
a  prosperous  town  of  several  thousand  miners 
and  their  families,  and  the  commercial  life 
which  supplies  their  needs. 

The  town  is  situated  three  days'  muleback 
journey  from  the  railway,  and  for  the  past  three 


years  food  and  mine  supplies  have  been  brought 
in  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  things 
going,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  control  of 
the  local  government  have  taxed  the  company 
heavily.  But  it  has  kept  on  mining  and  re- 
ducing its  ores,  sacrificing  much,  because  to 
stop  work  would  mean  to  furnish  recruits  to  the 
fighting  ranks  and  starvation  to  the  women  and 
children. 

The  active  local  management  of  the  business 
has  always  been  American,  until  President  Wil- 
son's recent  order  to  the  United  States  consuls 
advising  all  Americans  to  leave  Mexico  caused 
the  present  manager  to  discharge  all  American 
employees  and  to  effect  his  own  way  out  of  the 
country  as  best  he  could.  The  business  was 
left  in  charge  of  "  some  trustworthy  and  reliable 
Mexicans  " — "  some,"  not  "  one  " — men  trained 
by  long  years  of  honest  dealing,  fair  play,  and 
mutual  confidence  with  this  company.  Those 
of  the  company's  New  York  board  of  direc- 
tors who  know  these  employees  personally 
have  faith  that  they  will  carry  out  honestly  and 
carefully  the  trust  now  imposed  in  them. 

One  of  these  employees — a  typical  case- 
began  work  in  the  mines  as  a  small  boy.  He 
has  worked  in  a  certain  one  of  the  mines  all  his 
life.  Its  development  is  his,  its  traditions  of 
wealth  and  yield  are  his  personal  pride  and  his 
favorite  theme.  He  knows  every  mark  in  it, 
every  peon  who  has  stolen  silver  from  it,  every 
detail  of  its  management  and  scope.  His  life 
and  all  his  interests  have  grown  up  around  and 
into  this  business. 

Is  this  company's  condition  an  isolated  case  ? 
Is  the  number  of  trusted  employees  small  com- 
pared to  the  unreliable  ones  ?  Perhaps — but 
the  little  leaven  is  powerful. 

I  want  to  give  an  illustration  of  a  fine  senti- 
ment, a  courteous  consideration  for  another's 
loss,  unsurpassed  maybe  even  in  our  own  highly 
civilized  diplomatic  circles.  In  the  town  of 
which  I  write  the  hay  supply  is  brought  into 
the  valley  from  the  surrounding  hillsides  on 
men's  backs.  The  hay  man  is  his  own  harvester 
and  middleman,  and  furnishes  his  own  transpor- 
tation in  the  simplest  way  imaginable.  When 
the  heavy  load  falls  off  his  back  on  his  slipping 
from  his  forehead  the  leather  band,  and  the 
burden-bearer  squats  on  the  ground  to  rest, 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  face  and  giving  a 
grunt  of  relief,  he  is  usually  attired  in  a  breech- 
cloth,  nothing  more  or  less.  You  see  he  belongs 
to  a  simple  class  of  society.  One  of  these 
swarthy  toilers  recently  delivered  his  load  of 
hay  in  the  hacienda  of  the  company  and  re- 
ceived his  pay  at  the  office.  The  company's 
manager  was  passing  by  and  the  company's 
manager  was  a  bit  downhearted  by  reason  of  a 
heavy  "  tax  "  just  paid  to  a  band  of  fighting 
men  in  temporary  control.  The  hayman  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  the  company's  manager. 
"  Seiior,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  com- 
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pany's  recent  loss  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
regret.  I  hope  the  mines  may  produce  abun- 
dantly that  you  may  be  amply  requited  for  the 
misfortune  you  have  sustained."  (This  is  an 
almost  literal  translation  of  his  language.)  An 
isolated  instance  ?  Perhaps — but  a  little  leaven 
is  powerful.  Grace  S.  Merchant. 

Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 

THE  CITIES  AND  THE  SINGLE  TAX 

The  results  of  single  tax  agitation  in  the 
United  States,  meager  though  they  seem  by 
comparison  with  the  most  enlightened  Brit- 
ish provinces,  are  by  no  means  absolutely  nil. 
The  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Houston,  Texas,  now  levy  what  they  call  a 
"  differential  "  tax  on  land — that  is,  of  course, 
the  site  value  of  land.  Buildings  and  improve- 
ments are  partially  exempt,  I  believe,  in  the 
ratio  of  one-half.  An  agitation  in  Oregon  for 
municipal  home  rule  was  reported  by  some 
papers  to  have  attained  success  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  single-taxers  ;  whether  any  Oregon 
communities  have  actually  used  the  opportunity 
to  try  out  experiments  in  taxation  for  the  ad- 
vance of  economic  science  I  do  not  know.  For 
my  own  State  and  community  I  can  speak  with 
more  precision. 

In  Alabama  local  taxation  is  pretty  rigidly 
limited  by  the  State  Constitution.  Never- 
theless, the  theory  of  the  single  tax  has  re- 
ceived, and  is  receiving,  consideration.  At  a 
recent  town  election  here  in  Tuscaloosa  one  of 
the  candidates  for  city  commissioner  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  differential  tax  on 
land.  The  Congressman-at-large  from  Alabama, 
formerly  President  of  the  State  University,  has 
repeatedly  made  public  his  approval  of  the 
policy  of  taxing  the  "unearned  increment"  of 
land  values.  Finally,  down  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern tip  of  the  State  there  is  an  out-and-out 
single  tax  colony,  Fairhope,  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  proving  before  a  skeptical  world  the 
feasibility  of  our  theories.  Is  not  this  a  fair 
showing  from  one  of  the  less  progressive  States 
of  the  Union  ? 

One  more  point.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  for 
the  present,  and  indeed  for  some  time  to  come, 
single  tax  discussions  will  center  upon  the 
problem  of  municipal  rather  than  State  or  Fed- 
eral revenue.  In  its  simplest  form,  I  suppose, 
the  theory  of  the  single  tax — the  theory,  namely, 
that  a  land  tax  is  the  only  form  of  taxation 
which  does  not  check  production — is  equally 
true  everywhere.  Yet,  in  practice,  it  is  clear 
that  State  and  Nation  possess  other  fairly  satis- 
factory means  of  raising  revenue.  The  single- 
tax  er  need  have  no  quarrel  with  income  and 
inheritance  taxes  where  these  now  exist.  But  he 
must  urge  persistently  that  they  are  of  no  use  to 
a  town  or  a  city.    Personal  property — the  bulk 


of  it — is  of  course  as  inaccessible  to  assessors 
and  collectors  as  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Three 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  municipality  very 
nearly  exhaust  the  possibilities:  (1)  licenses 
exacted  of  various  trades,  professions,  and  lines 
of  business;  (2)  taxes  upon  buildings  and  im- 
provements ;  (3)  the  so-called  single  tax  upon 
land.  License  taxes  are  deservedly  unpopular; 
I  gather  that  they  have  already  been  quite  gen- 
erally condemned  and  discarded.  The  issue, 
then,  will  narrow  down  to  the  exemption  or 
non-exemption  of  buildings.  This  issue  once 
distinctly  raised,  the  tax  reformer  will  not  stand 
alone.  The  widespread  movement  for  civic  im- 
provement and  for  social  hygiene,  the  agitation 
for  more  space,  more  light,  and  more  air  in  the 
houses  of  the  very  poor — all  this  mass  of 
humanitarian  sentiment  ought  to  support  the 
single-taxer  and  strengthen  his  position.  Men 
will  not  long  pass  by  without  challenge  the  incon- 
sistency of  bidding  the  city  landlord  deal  gen- 
erously with  his  wretched  tenants,  and  then 
punishing  him  with  an  extra  tax  for  following 
the  advice. 

In  brief,  the  situation  is  this:  if  the  revenues 
of  a  city  are  to  be  strictly  local,  permanent,  and 
very  heavy,  then  only  one  thing  ca?i  be  taxed. 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  M.  C.  BuKKE. 

DEAN  BAILEY'S  RESIGNATION 

In  your  very  good  paragraph  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dean  Bailey  there  are  two  sentences  so 
phrased  as  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
situation  at  Cornell.  You  say  "  time  has  sup- 
plied ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Dean 
Bailey's  demands."  The  Dean  never  made  any 
demands.  He  made  it  known  that  there  were 
conditions  under  which  he  would  not  act.  It 
was  his  friends  who  insisted  on  changes  so  that 
the  Dean  could  continue  his  work  at  the  College. 

You  spoke  also  of  the  management  of  the 
College  "having  passed  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity." This  is  incorrect.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Cornell  delegated  the  power  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  College  to  an  Agricultural 
Counsel  which  has  determined  the  policies  to  be 
followed.  These  policies  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Director  of  the  College  to  put  into  effect. 

Ithaca.  New  York/  M.  C.  Burritt. 

[The  Outlook  noted  the  fact  that  the  initiative 
in  the  matter  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  was  taken  by  the  alumni  of 
that  institution  and  not  by  Dean  Bailey.  As  to 
the  second  objection  raised  by  our  correspond- 
ent, it  would  have  been  more  exact  if  we  had 
spoken  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  "  having 
passed  from  the  direct  management  of  Cornell." 
Later  in  the  paragraph  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent refers  we  spoke.of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture as  still  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
University. — The  Editors.] 


BY  THE  WAY 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico, 
according  to  its  Vice-President,  Major  Charles 
Hine,  has  had  over  three  hundred  of  its  bridges 
burned  during  the  troubles  of  the  past  three 
years.  At  one  time  part  of  the  line  was  seized 
by  the  State  of  Sonora  and  operated  by  its  offi- 
cials. After  six  weeks  of  such  operation  the 
road  was  unconditionally  returned  to  its  owners, 
as  the  outgo  largely  succeeded  the  income. 

A  Michigan  company  has  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket a  gasoline  slot  machine.  The  motor  car 
that  needs  more  fuel  stops  near  the  machine,  a 
flexible  hose  is  extended  to  the  gasoline  tank  of 
the  car,  a  fifty-cent  piece  is  dropped  in  the  slot, 
a  crank  is  turned,  and  lo !  an  abundant  stream 
of  gasoline  gushes  forth,  to  the  joy  of  the  way- 
faring motorist.  If  the  gasoline  should  happen 
to  be  exhausted,  the  first  turn  of  the  crank 
returns  the  half-dollar. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  a 
recent  bulletin,  recommends  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned "  little  red  school-house  "  should  be  aban- 
doned and  the  "  consolidated  "  country  school, 
with  modern  improvements  in  heating,  lighting, 
and  sanitation,  be  substituted.  The  old-fash- 
ioned school-house,  like  the  old-fashioned 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,  is  dear  to  memory, 
but  too  often  germ-laden  and  unsanitary,  and  it 
should  give  place  to  something  better. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  planning 
to  build  a  fine  chapel  to  seat  about  1,500  and  to 
cost  half  a  million  dollars.  The  general  motif 
of  the  chapel  will  be  King's  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge, "  the  noblest  college  chapel  in  the  world." 

The  youngest  railway  president  in  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  Mr.  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  He 
was  born  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  town  of  Independence,  Missouri,  has 
twenty  grocery  stores,  which  formerly  main- 
tained thirty-seven  wagons  for  delivering  goods 
to  customers.  A  co-operative  plan  was  adopted, 
and  now  nine  wagons  do  the  work  that  formerly 
required  nearly  forty.  A  number  of  other 
Western  towns  are  said  to  have  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar plan  of  co-operative  delivery. 

Alexandre  Dumas's  celebrated  novel  "  The 
Three  Musketeers  "  has  been  produced  in  mov- 
ing pictures  and  will  soon  be  seen  in  America. 

A  spirited  print  formerly  seen  in  old -book 
shops  in  New  York  was  called  "  The  Lions  are 
Out."  It  showed  the  people  fleeing  in  every 
direction  from  a  circus  tent,  climbing  up  on 
awnings,  diving  into  cellars,  etc.,  with  the  lions 
in  hot  pursuit.  Strange  to  say,  this  picture  was 
reproduced  in  reality  in  Leipsic  a  few  days  ago. 
Eight  lions  escaped  from  a  cage  and  created  a 


panic.  One  of  the  frightened  beasts  entered  a 
hotel  and  drove  out  the  guests.  The  lions  were 
finally  killed  by  the  police. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Watrous,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association,  on  recently  returning 
from  a  trip  to  European  cities  with  members  of 
the  Association,  said :  "With  all  the  splendid 
things  we  saw,  we  have  returned  Americans 
more  than  ever,  but  are  convinced  that  many  of 
the  customs  practiced  in  those  foreign  cities 
could  be  adopted  to  great  advantage  by  our 
communities  of  the  United  States."  He  in- 
stances the  housing  operations  of  London,  the 
street-cleaning  devices  of  Berlin,  and  Munich's 
plan  of  garbage  disposal. 

The  new  street  that  is  to  be  made  through 
Greenwich  Village,  New  York  City,  will  destroy 
a  number  of  landmarks.  Among  these  are 
Thomas  Paine's  home  on  Bleecker  Street  and 
the  second  oldest  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
the  city.  In  lower  New  York  Robert  Fulton's 
home,  at  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  State 
Streets,  is  to  make  way  for  a  tall  office  building. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  theological 
night  school  in  America  was  recently  started  in 
the  North  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City. 
Sixteen  young  men,  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
were  enrolled  in  the  class.  The  school  will  pre- 
pare them  to  enter  regular  theological  schools. 

The  concession  committee  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  has  eliminated  in  advance 
an  abuse  that  has  been  present  at -many  of  the 
great  World's  Fairs ;  namely,  the  selling  of  eye- 
glasses by  non-expert  venders.  The  public's 
eyesight  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  at  this  Exposi- 
tion by  concessionaires  who  have  no  qualifica- 
tions as  oculists. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  daring  of 
the  moving  picture  people.  In  order  to  ge: 
films  for  a  real  "thriller,"  a  man  recently  went 
through  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  at  Niagara  Falls 
in  a  small  motor  boat.  He  nearly  lost  his  life, 
for  his  boat  was  disabled  in  the  wild  waters 
and  drifted  about  in  the  Whirlpool  for  five  hours 
before  he  was  finally  rescued. 

James  M.  Lynch,  formerly  President  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  has  been 
appointed  Labor  Commissioner  of  New  York 
State  by  Governor  Glynn.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  John  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  this 
post  by  Governor  Sulzer,  but  the  appointment 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  Legislature. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  strikers,  the  strikers  on  the  tram 
lines  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  have  been  sending  their 
children  to  livre  in  the  homes  of  English  Social- 
ists. The  movement  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  stirring 
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scenes  have  been  witnessed  while  the  priests 
were  dissuading  parents  from  putting  their  chil- 
dren on  outward-bound  steamers. 

The  Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church  of  New 
York  City  is  the  first  church  in  the  metropolis 
to  start  regular  classes  in  eugenics.  Forty- 
young  men  are  taking  the  course,  and  there  will 
be  a  separate  class  for  young  women. 

The  last  of  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the 
famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  .it  Bala- 
klava  in  1854  has  just  died  in  England.  Sir 
George  Wombwell.  the  soldier  in  question,  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him  in  the  fight.  Of 
670  British  horsemen  who  made  this  historic 
charge,  it  will  be  recalled,  only  198  returned. 

The  sidewalk  ticket  speculators  in  New  York 
City  having  been  eliminated,  the  next  thing, 
according  to  the  "Dramatic  Mirror,"  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  practice  of  selling  the  best  seats  in  the 
theaters  to  agencies  and  hotels.  It  advocates 
legislative  action  to  stop  the  sale  of  all  seats  in 
excess  of  the  advertised  price. 

In  a  test  of  the  oil  engine  as  applied  to  pleas- 
ure vessels  the  yacht  Idealia  recently  made  a 
trial  run  in  which  the  total  cost  of  oil  was  2.6 
cents  for  each  mile  traveled.  If  the  yacht  had 
been  equipped  with  a  gasoline  motor,  the  cost 
of  fuel  at  the  present  price  of  gasoline  would 
have  been  27^  cents  per  mile. 

A  new  typewriting  record  was  recently  estab- 
lished by  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen,  of  New 
York  City,  who  made  a  net  average  of  125  words 
a  minute  for  sixty  consecutive  minutes.  Emil 
Trefzger  was  a  close  rival  with  an  average  of 
120  words.  In  1906,  when  the  contests  were  inau- 
gurated, 82  words  a  minute  was  the  fastest 
speed  attained. 

Perth,  the  capital  city  of  Western  Australia, 
includes  among  its  various  attractions  a  news- 
paper, the  "  Sunday  Times,'"  which  claims  to  be 
"the  biggest  paper  in  the  British  Empire."*  A 
trade  publication,  the  "  Linotype  Bulletin,"  says 
that  the  claim  is  substantiated  by  the  thirty-two 
nine-column  pages,  twenty-four  inches  deep, 
which  comprise  the  "  Times.'" 

An  American  concern,  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, is  to  begin  the  raising  of  cattle  on  a  vast 
scale  in  South  Africa.  Millions  of  acres  of 
grazing  land  are  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  announced.  The  high  prices  of  beef  in  the 
United  States  will,  it  is  thought,  make  the  ven- 
ture a  very  profitable  one. 

"  Chief  Bender,  the  pitcher  of  the  Athletics, 
the  champion  baseball  players,  is  on  the  way  to 
become  a  real  chief  of  the  Chippewas,  to  which 
tribe  he  belongs.  He  is  to  be  one  of  the  tribe's 
delegates  to  Washington,  a  position  to  which 
much  honor  is  attached  by  the  Indians. 

On  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  an  extract  from  Nelson's  diary  was 
published  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Admi- 


ralty. One  sentence  is :  "  May  humanity  after 
the  battle  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
British  fleet."  This  kindly  sentiment  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  current  expressions  of  feel- 
ing at  that  time  in  regard  to  the  French. 

The  American  Line  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ships, it  is  announced,  will  discontinue  the  con- 
veyance of  first-class  passengers  on  its  vessels. 
Thus  another  fleet  of  steamers  will  be  available 
for  persons  who  desire  to  travel  at  moderate 
rates  without  being  subjected  to  the  invidious 
distinctions  made  when  there  is  a  "first  "and 
"  second  "  class  on  the  same  ship. 

The  largest  electric  sign  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found,  not  on  the  Great  White  Way  of  New 
York  City,  but — in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  so  an 
electrical  authority  asserts.  It  stands  on  three 
immense  steel  towers  125  feet  in  height,  con- 
tains over  two  miles  of  wires,  and  is  illuminated 
by  lamps  aggregating  12,368  candle-power. 

Of  the  430  seamen  who  fought  with  Perry  at 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  which  was  recently  celebrated,  no  less 
than  109  are  said  to  have  been  colored  men. 

A  correspondent,  says  the  Listener  of  the 
Boston  "  Transcript,"  sends  in  a  rare  bit  of 
English.  It  was  written  by  a  woman  in  excusing 
her  tardiness  in  answering  an  inquiry  that  had 
been  addressed  to  her:  "I  would  have  written 
before,  but  I  have  been  sick  with  a  dog-bite  in 
the  arm.  .The  man  that  owns  the  saw  mills' 
dog  bit  me  in  the  road."'  The  excuse  was 
accepted  as  sufficient. 

Speaking  of  dog-bites,  the  new  edition  of 
"  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  "  contains  this 
announcement:  "Carriers  are  not  required  to 
deliver  mail  at  residences  where  vicious  dogs  are 
permitted  to  run  at  large.  Persons  keeping  such 
dogs  must  call  at  the  post-office  for  their  mail." 
Uncle  Sam  very  sensibly  proposes  to  protect  his 
letter-carriers,  and  not  to  allow  any  ill-mannered 
dog  to  get  even  the  one  bite  which  legal  tradi- 
tion allows  him. 

An  exhibition  of  the  collected  paintings  of 
J.  L.  G.  Ferris  and  Clyde  O.  De  Land  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  American  history  is  being 
held  at  Congress  Hall,  Philadelphia,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  city.  The  pictures  are  designed 
to  "  present  to  the  American  public  a  chrono- 
logical depiction  of  historical  occurrences  which 
should  delineate  the  said  events  not  in  the 
formal  fashion  of  the  past  .  .  .  but  more  as  they 
actually  took  place." 

The  Alumni  Council  of  Hamilton  College 
recently  adopted  this  minute :  "  The  Alumni 
Council  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  recent  criti- 
cism of  a  system  of  school  and  college  training 
which  neglects  English.  The  ability  to  use  the 
mother  tongue  effectively  is  the  first  essential  of 
a  liberal  education.  Familiarity  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  grammars  of  other  languages  is  not  a 
sufficient  substitute.    There  is  no  substitute." 
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With  a  plurality  of  over  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  for  its  chief  candidate,  the  Fusion 
ticket  in  New  York  City, 
with  few  exceptions,  from 
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top  to  bottom,  in  all  the 
boroughs  was  .elected  last  week.  Not  in 
years,  if  indeed  ever  in  its  history,  has  Tam- 
many Hall  suffered  such  a  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.  For  the  first  time  one  anti- 
Tammany  administration  is  to  be  followed 
by  another.  It  is  true  that  four  years  ago 
Tammany  elected  its  candidate  for  Mayor,  but 
Mr.  Gaynor  was  a  Tammany  Mayor  mainly 
in  the  sense  that,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
he  helped  to  make  Tammany  respectable. 
That  Mr.  Gaynor  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
rulers  of  Tammany  Hall  was  demonstrated 
sufficiently  when  he  failed  to  receive  a  re- 
nomination  at  their  hands.  Moreover,  even 
if  Mr.  Gaynor  might  be  called  a  Tammany 
Mayor,  the  administration  of  the  city  was  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment ; 
and  these  men  were  anti-Tammany. 

The  government  of  New  York  City  is  in 
some  respects  not  unlike  the  commission 
form  of  government  that  has  grown  up  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  centered  in  a  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  on  which  the  Mayor  has  three 
votes,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men has  three  votes,  the  Comptroller  has 
three  votes,  the  Presidents  of  the  Borough' 
of  Manhattan  and  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
have  two  each,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond  have  one  each. 
Not  one  of  these  officials  during  the  coming 
administration  is  to  be  a  Tammany  man. 


ever,  have  had  an  experience  so  likely  to 
fit  a  man  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  as 
he.  After  being  Assistant  Corporation  Coun- 
sel he  was  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  and 
conducted  investigations  which  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  two  borough  presidents'. 
Elected  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, he  showed  marked  effectiveness  as 
Acting  Mayor.  For  the  past  few  months  he 
has  been  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 
His  independence  and  courage  have  given 
him  the  reputation  of  being  radical.  His 
selection  as  candidate  for  the  Fusionists  has 
been  vindicated  by  his  election.  We  expect 
it  to  be  justified  by  his  administration. 

LikeNMr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  McAneny,  elected 
to  succeed  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  is  an  Independent  Democrat.  He 
has  won  for  himself  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  entire  city  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Mr.  Prendergast,  a  Progressive,  is  re- 
elected as  Comptroller.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  city  Mr.  Prender- 
gast has  rendered  the  city  a  seryice  which 
has  been  so  quietly  and  effectively  performed 
that  it  has  not  perhaps  been  fully  appreciated. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  report  the  election 
of  District  Attorney  Whitman,  a  Republican, 
who  was  nominated  by  both  the  Fusionists 
and  by  Tammany.  His  nearest  opponent 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Socialists,  who  polled 
a  vote  that  was  large  only  in  comparison  with 
the  Socialist  vote  of  other  New  York  munici- 
pal campaigns. 

Even  the  Board  of  Aldermen  has  escaped 
from  all  danger  of  Tammany  control  if  the 
anti-Tammany  men  who  have  been  elected 
can  be  trusted  to  follow  the  expressed 
wishes  of  their  constituents. 


Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  the  Mayor-elect, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  elected  to 

so  high  an  office 
in  this  country  ; 
and  he  not  only 
is  young,  but 
shows  his  youth,  as  his  picture  in  our  illus- 
trated section  indicates.     Few  men,  how- 
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In  the  State  at  large  the  elections  show  the 
same  revolt  against  Tammany.  The  effort 
of  the  Tammany  boss  to 
control  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Legislature 
was  too  successful.  If  Tammany  had  been 
content  to  use  its  power  moderately,  it  might 
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have  retained  its  power,  for  the  past  Legisla- 
ture enacted  some  good  laws  as  well  as  some 
very  bad  ones  ;  but  in  putting  through  the 
impeachment  and  removal  of  Governor  Sulzer 
Tammany  showed  an  arrogance  which  the 
people  have  rebuked. 

Following  an  old  habit,  they  have  done  so 
by  putting  the  Republicans  in  power  in  the 
lower  house  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have 
elected  so  many  men  to  the  Assembly  who  are 
either  themselves  Progressive  or  have  received 
Progressive  indorsement  that  the  Republican 
machine  under  Mr.  Barnes  should  take  heed 
to  act  circumspectly.  The  same  revolt  has 
elected  Judge  Hiscock,  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  if  it  has  failed  to  bring 
about  the  election  of  Judge  Werner,  another 
conservative  Republican,  as  Chief  Judge,  it  is 
only  because  the  conservative  Democratic 
candidate  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
Independence  League. 


The  result  of  the  State  elections  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey  has  not  unnaturally 
been  regarded  as  an  indorse- 


OTHER  STATE 
ELECTIONS 


ment  of  the  President's  poli- 
cies, especially  of  his  tariff 
policy,  as  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  are 
two  of  the  strongest  manufacturing  States  in 
the  Union.  The  action  of  these  States  might 
indicate  that  most  of  their  citizens  were  not 
apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  the  new  tariff 
with  its  unwarranted  income  tax  provision. 
Does  it  ?  Not  without  qualification.  In 
both  States  the  non-Democratic  vote  remains 
in  the  majority.  As,  however,  of  the 
total  vote  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Walsh,  the 
Governor-elect,  has  apparently  a  greater 
percentage  than  President  Wilson  had  a 
year  ago  in  the  National  election,  and  as 
in  New  Jersey  Mr.  Fielder,  the  Governor- 
elect,  has  a  greater  percentage  than  Mr. 
Wilson  polled  a  year  ago,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  difference  in  this  year's  percentages 
from  last  year's  does  form  an  encouragement 
to  the  Administration. 

The  Progressive  vote  took  second  place  in 
Massachusetts  and  third  in  New  Jersey.  In 
the  first  State  the  vote  was  large  and  im- 
portant ;  in  the  second  it  seemed  small  and 
unimportant.  And  yet  in  both  States  the 
Progressive  candidates  were  men  cf  singu- 
larly engaging  personality  and  character. 
In  both  States,  however,  the  Progressive 
strength  is  real,  though  in  New  Jersey  the 


primary  system  in  vogue  may  have  had  some 
effect  in  discouraging  its  full  expression. 

The  elections  indicate  that  many  of  the 
people  of  the  two  States  have  even  less  use 
for  reactionary  doctrines  disguised  as  "  new 
Republicanism  "  than  they  have  for  enlight- 
ened conservatism.  In  Massachusetts  the 
contest  was  clear  cut ;  in  New  Jersey  it  was 
not.  As  between  the  Republican  and  the 
Progressive  party  Massachusetts  has  answered 
in  no  uncertain  tone.  In  New  Jersey,  how- 
ever, many  machine  Democrats  voted  against 
Governor  Fielder,  while  many  of  the  pro- 
gressively inclined  in  the  other  parties  voted 
for  Governor  Fielder  simply  to  show  their 
disgust  with  the  old  Smith-Nugent  machine ; 
others  voted  for  him  because  they  feared  a 
plurality  election  in  favor  of  ex-Governor 
Stokes. 

The  result  in  both  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  was,  we  believe,  the  expression  on  the 
part  of  certainly  a  very  large  number  of 
voters  for  steady  going  progressive  policies. 


THE  FIRST  SENATOR 
DIRECTLY  ELECTED 


The  political  situation  in  Maryland  turned 
chiefly  around  the  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator.  Mr.  Blair 
Lee,  a  Democrat,  has 
the  honor  of  being 
the  first  United  States  Senator  to  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  ballots  of  the  voters.  Mary- 
land is,  it  need  not  be  said,  normally  and 
except  under  stress  of  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances a  Democratic  State,  and  Mr.  Lee's 
large  plurality  over  the  Republican  and  Pro- 
gressive candidates  was  a  surprise  to  no 
one. 

Senator  Lee  succeeds  Senator  Jackson 
(Republican),  who  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Rayner 
(Democrat).  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether,  since  Senator  Jackson  was  appointed 
before  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  went 
into  effect,  he  may  not  claim  that  his  appoint- 
ment holds  good  until  the  date  when  the  un- 
expired term  he  was  to  fill  ends — that  is, 
until  March.  1917.  If  there  is  any  force  in 
this  argument,  it  is  technical  rather  than  rea- 
sonable, and  would  indicate  a  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  revise  the  statute  of 
elections  so  that  it  would  correspond  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Lee's  election  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  Maryland,  which  as- 
serted that  he  was  "  supported  by  the  liquor 
interests  of  the  State  in  return  for  services  in 
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helping  to  defeat  a  State-wide  local  option 
bill  in  the  last  Legislature."  The  Anti-Saloon 
League  conducted  a  campaign,  by  advertising 
and  otherwise,  in  which  it  remonstrated 
against  Secretary  Bryan's  seven  speeches, 
which  made,  the  League  avers,  "  one  of  the 
most  desperate  appeals  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal friendship  and  not  '  to  tie  President 
Wilson's  hands '  ever  made  by  a  National 
Administration  in  any  State."  Mr.  Bryan 
insisted  that  not  local  option  but  National 
issues  were  in  question,  whereupon  the 
League  has  invited  him  to  speak  after  the 
election  in  favor  of  local  option — apparently 
with  no  reply. 

The  opposition  to  Lee  was,  because 
of  this  local  option  issue,  concentrated  in 
support  of  the  Republican  candidate,  and 
apparently  he  polled  a  large  part  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  Progressive 
votes. 

Municipal  elections  of  more  than  local  inter- 
est and  importance  occurred  in  many  cities. 

The  number  of  Fusion  tickets 


MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS 


in  the  field  bears  testimony  to 
that  increasing  independence 
of  mind  with  which  the  average  voter  is  learn- 
ing to  approach  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  modern  city  government. 

In  Rochester  the  highly  efficient  Aldridge 
(Republican)  machine  defeated  the  Fusion 
ticket  put  forward  by  both  Democrats  and 
Progressives.  In  Buffalo  a  Progressive  ticket, 
indorsed  almost  in  entirety  by  a  Citizens' 
party,  failed  unfortunately  to  carry  the  city 
against  a  united  Democracy.  The  Republi- 
can ticket  ran  a  bad  third.  In  Syracuse  a 
Progressive  Mayor  was  elected  in  a  close 
three-cornered  fight,  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidates  coming  in  respectively 
second  and  third.  In  Schenectady  the  Fusion 
movement  took  the  form  of  a  combined 
effort  by  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Pro- 
gressives to  oust  the  Socialists  from  command, 
an  effort  which,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Milwaukee,  proved  successful.  This  victory, 
however,  contains  cold  comfort  for  those  who 
believe  that  Socialism  is  losing  ground,  for 
Mayor  Lunn  received  a  larger  vote  than  was 
given  him  at  the  election  which  placed  him 
in  office.  It  was  with  regret  that  those 
familiar  with  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Mayor  Hunt,  learned 
of  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Cox  Republi- 
can machine,  which  has  so  long  controlled  that 
city.    In  another  Ohio  municipality,  Toledo, 


Brand  Whitlock,  whose  humane  views  of 
government  are  known  so  widely  that 
he  may  be  fairly  considered  a  National 
figure,  was  defeated  for  re-election.  His 
successful  Republican  opponent  during  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  directed  his  attack 
chiefly  against  Mayor  Whitlock's  views  on 
Sunday  enforcement.  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic Mayor  by  a  comfortable  majority  over 
his  Progressive  rival.  The  Progressive  can- 
didate, Mr.  Axton,  received  over  twenty 
thousand  votes,  showing  up  strongly  beside 
the  Republican  candidate,  who  received  con- 
siderably less  than  two  thousand.  Through- 
out the  State,  however,  the  Progressive  vote 
was  very  light. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  outcome 
of  all  election  contests  occurred  in  Philadel- 
phia. Mayor  Blankenburg's  term  of  office 
has  fortunately  two  years  to  run,  but  this 
year's  election  shows  a  decided  reaction  from 
the  flood  tide  of  genuine  reform  which  two 
years  ago  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  city  government.  The  "  cohe- 
sive power  of  public  plunder "  once  more 
made  itself  emphatically  felt.  The  Republi- 
can machine  elected  its  entire  county  ticket 
by  a  majority  of  many  thousands.  The  dis- 
heartening effect  of  this  setback  comes  not 
from  the  knowledge  that  the  machine,  as 
always  happens,  presented  a  solid  front,  but 
from  the  realization  that  those  citizens  who 
believe  in  good  government  failed  to  hang 
together  at  the  moment  when  the  crucial 
test  came.  Perhaps  this  check  to  that  reform 
movement  which  has  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  civic  betterment  of  Philadelphia  may 
spur  these  citizens  to  an  effort  which  shall 
place  in  the  Mayor's  office  in  1915  an  "  anti- 
contractor  "  successor  to  Mayor  Blankenburg 
as  courageous  and  as  independent  as  himself. 


A  correspondent  closely  in  touch  with  Phila- 
delphia's city  government  sends  us  a  graphic 
account  of  the  reason 
why  he  believes  that 


WHY  FUSION  FAILED 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Fusion  failed  in  this 
year's  campaign.    He  writes  : 

"  The  reasons  for  the  setback  that  reform 
has  suffered  seem  to  be  : 

"  1.  The  Mayor,  a  fight-lover,  precipitated 
a  hopeless  breach  with  the  City  Council  by 
the  uncompromising  belligerency  of  his  atti- 
tude. He  advocated  eighty-cent  gas,  and 
when  the  plan  was  shown  to  be  impractica- 
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ble  he  withdrew  the  proposal.  He  proposed 
manufacturing  taxes,  dog  taxes,  cigarette 
taxes,  sub-basement  taxes,  and  others  whose 
German  inspiration  the  rank  and  file  couldn't 
understand.  His  Director  of  Public  Safety 
and  right-hand  man  has  not  seemed  to  the 
people  to  deal  with  big  things  in  a  big 
way.  His  private  secretary  has  not  known 
how  to  handle  the  newspaper  men  to  the 
best  effect.  The  camp-followers  who  fringe 
every  political  movement  are  disappointed 
because  civil  service  rules  were  not  over- 
turned for  their  benefit  ;  this  selfish  element 
among  the  reformers  thought  the  '  gang ' 
had  fed  at  the  trough  long  enough  and  that 
it  was  their  turn. 

"  2.  The  1  corrupt  and  criminal  combination 
masquerading  as  Republicans  '  are  an  organ- 
ized, well-drilled,  and  cohesive  army.  The 
house  of  reform  was  divided  against  itself  by 
pitiful  picayunish  squabbles  and  horse-swaps 
while  crossing  the  stream.  Men  like  Gib- 
boney,  who  should  have  been  unequivocally 
for  the  Fusion  ticket,  tried  to  ride  with  the 
hounds  and  run  with  the  hares. 

"3.  The  Mayor's  personal  ascendency  is 
such  that  he  could  almost  have  turned  the 
scale  by  his  own  appearance  to  lead  the 
fight  if  he  had  not  been  sick  all  the  fall. 
The  commanding  general  was  absent  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  he  was  without  able 
lieutenants. 

"4.  The  recession  of  the  tide,  the  return 
trip  of  the  pendulum,  is  a  frequent  mob- 
phenomenon  after  a  reform  victory  agoniz- 
ingly won." 

Further  comment  on  the  significance  of  the 
elections  is  to  be  found  on  another  page. 


When  one  reads  that  two  men  were  shot  and 
killed  and  many  injured  in  rioting  following 
a  street-car  strike  in  Indi- 
anapolis last  week,  cne 


LAWLESSNESS  IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


can  almost  relate  the  se- 
quence of  events  without  further  news.  In 
fact,  the  story,  as  told  in  the  Indianapolis 
newspapers,  almost  repeats  that  of  the  Phila- 
delphia carmen's  strike  of  1909,  and  of  the 
similar  strike,  years  before,  in  Brooklyn. 
The  men  wanted  better  wages  and  hours, 
and  also  (as  almost  always  in  these  strikes) 
a  better  arrangement  of  working  time  and  of 
computing  wages  due  ;  they  laid  great  stress, 
moreover,  on  the  right  to  have  grievances 
presented  to  the  company  by  a  "  committee 
of  the  organization  " — that  is,  their  union — 


and  they  asked  for  "  an  arbitration  clause  to 
arbitrate  all  questions  that  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  between  the  parties."  The 
company  declared  that  there  was  nothing  to 
arbitrate,  that  wages  and  hours  were  fair, 
and  employed  new  men,  or,  as  the  strikers 
assert,  professional  strike-breakers.  Attempts 
to  run  cars  with  non-union  men  were  fol- 
lowed by  rioting  and  violence — the  strikers 
(again  as  always)  asserting  that  they  took  no 
part  in  the  violence  and  that  the  rioters  were 
"  rabble  "  and  "  hoodlums."  Police  clubbing, 
stone-throwing  by  the  mob,  and  finally  shooting 
by  the  strike-breakers  and  by  the  street  rioters, 
followed.  Governor  Ralston  declared  that 
the  city  authorities  were  not  controlling  the 
situation,  and  that  he  would  establish  martial 
law  if  the  disgraceful  exhibition  were  not 
ended.  Many  hundred  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  were  held  ready  foi;  the  enforce- 
ment of  order. 

"  Lawlessness  "  may  mean  violation  of  law, 
or  it  may  mean  lack  of  law.  The  disgrace  to 
Indiana  (and  to  othor  States  equally)  is  that 
there  is  no  law  to  make  it  impossible  for  con- 
tending industrial  opponents,  both  employed 
in  the  public  service,  to  refuse  to  render 
service  to  the  public,  to  make  the  city's 
streets  a  battlefield,  and  to  injure  and  out- 
rage the  rights  and  convenience  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large.  In  such  a  fight  the  public 
loses  at  every  turn.  In  the  public's  name, 
then,  it  should  be  made  a  punishable  offense 
for  public  utility  employees  to  go  on  strike 
in  a  body,  and  it  should  be  equally  an  offense 
to  refuse  the  men  a  fair  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  case  before  a  just  and  unbiased 
board  of  arbitration.  Governor  Ralston  is 
quoted  as  saying :  "  If  my  life  is  spared,  I 
will  take  a  stand  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  for  an  arbitration  law  that 
will  arbitrate."  The  Erdman  Law,  non- 
coercive though  it  be,  has  averted  great  rail- 
way strikes  ;  cities  and  States  have  only  to 
provide  a  reasonable  method  of  arbitration 
for  public-utility  labor  disputes,  to  find  that 
neither  party  w'll  lightly  challenge  public 
indignation  by  refusing  arbitration. 


The  tenseness  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  continued  last  week,  with 
every  indication  that  in 
some  way  a  critical  point 
was  about  to  be  reached. 
The  newspapers  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
word  "  ultimatum  ;"   and  when  it  became 
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rumored  that  a  new  remonstrance  or  new 
representations  had  been  transmitted  by  our 
State  Department  to  General  Huerta,  the 
situation  was  made  unduly  sensational  by 
constant  use  of  the  word  "  ultimatum." 
Secretary  Bryan  at  once  denied  that  anything 
of  that  nature  had  been  sent,  and  there  was 
a  temporary  suspension  in  the  rather  loose 
talk  about  impending  war  or  blockade.  This 
had  received  some  encouragement  also  from 
the  reported  orders  to  our  war-vessels,  which 
were  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  larger  naval 
force  is  to  be  kept  in  Mexican  waters. 

The  nature  of  the  communications  from 
President  Wilson  or  Mr.  Bryan  to  Huerta 
has  not,  as  we  write,  been  made  public  offi- 
cially. On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
no  denial  of  the  general  rumor  that  Huerta 
has  been  informed  that  the  United  States 
will  not  in  any  way  recognize  the  recent  so- 
called  election  as  valid ;  that  it  will  not 
indorse  the  plan  for  a  new  election  to  be 
ordered  by  the  Congress  which  has  just  been 
"  elected,"  and  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
Huerta's  subservient  tool,  and  that  it  calls 
upon  Huerta  to  carry  out  the  promise,  long 
ago  made,  that  he  would  remove  himself 
from  the  presidential  situation.  Mr.  John 
Lind,  President  Wilson's  special  representa- 
tive in  Mexico,  toward  the  end  of  the  week 
left  Vera  Cruz  for  Mexico  City ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  General  Huerta  wished  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  him.  Semi-official  inti- 
mations from  Mexico  were  to  the  effect  that 
Huerta  proposes  to  seat  the  new  Congress, 
to  allow  it  to  declare  the  recent  presidential 
elections  void,  and  to  allow  it  also  to  arrange 
for  a  new  election  some  time  in  the  future. 
This  course  would  not  appeal  to  our  State 
Department  as  likely  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory state  of  affairs,  nor  would  a  substi- 
tution of  Blanquet  for  Huerta  be  welcomed. 
Intimations  from  Washington,  following  the 
public  discussion  of  the  situation,  lay  stress 
on  the  assertion  that  no  threat  of  force  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  Administration  is 
still  trying  to  settle  the  difficulty  through 
moral  suasion. 

There  was  no  confirmation  of  the  rumors 
that  President  Wilson  has  it  in  mind  to  recog- 
nize the  Carranza  forces  as  belligerents,  or  to 
remove  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  insurgents. 
General  Carranza  himself  opposes  any  idea 
of  American  intervention  in  Mexico,  and  on 
Friday  of  last  week  there  was  even  p.  report 
that  an  agreement  for  a  temporary  truce 


THE   PUZZLES    OF  THE 
INCOME  TAX 


between  the  Federalists  and  the  insurgents 
under  General  Carranza  was  under  discus- 
sion. Various  insurgent  successes  in  the 
military  field  are  reported,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  of  their  importance.  An  interesting 
picture  of  General  Carranza  and  some  of  his 
troops  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  financial  and  commercial  situation  in 
Mexico  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
decree  of  last  week  making  bank  notes  and 
fifty-cent  pieces  legal  tender  to  any  amount 
will  increase  prices  and  disturb  business, 
although  the  bank  notes  have  a  specie  reserve 
behind  them. 

An  early  indication  of  the  confusion  of  mind 
among  taxpayers  arfd  even  lawyers  as  to 
just  what  must  or 
may  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of 
the  Income  Tax. Law  was  observed  on  the 
first  of  this  month. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  the  chief  trouble 
would  come  over  the  collection  of  certain 
forms  of  income  "  at  the  source  ;"  thus, 
employers  must  withhold  and  pay  the  normal 
(one  per  cent)  tax  on  that  amount  of  salaries 
of  employees  which  exceeds  the  legal  exemp- 
tion ;  this  exemption  is  $3,000  for  single  and 
$4,000  for  married  taxpayers.  But  the  sec- 
tion of  the  law  dealing  with  collecting  tax  on 
salaries  at  the  source  says  nothing  about  the 
$4,000,  but  explicitly  uses  the  words 
"  $3,000."  Herein  may  lie  trouble  in  the 
future. 

What  puzzled  people  on  November  1  was 
the  process  of  the  payment  of  bond 
interest  at  the  source — that  is,  by  the 
debtor  corporations.  Even  the  thousands 
of  people  who  had  supposed  themselves 
free  from  income  tax  troubles  because 
their  incomes  were  less  than  $3,000  met 
trouble  or  delay  when  they  cut  off  cou- 
pons from  the  few  bonds  they  had.  The 
Government  requires  from  the  corporation 
(or  from  its  paying  agent)  that  when  the 
corporation  pays  the  tax  "  at  the  source  n  it 
should  file  with  the  coupons  certificates  from 
all  the  owners  describing  the  bonds,  the 
amount  of  interest,  the  fact  as  to  claiming  or 
not  claiming  exemption,  and  so  on.  Banks 
did  not  like  to  pay  cash  for  coupons,  and  had 
trouble  in  making  coupon-owners  understand 
the  certificates.  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
wrongly  worded  certificates  were  issued  and 
then  withdrawn.  Also  came  up  the  question 
of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  corpora- 
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tions  whose  bonds  were  guaranteed  to  be 
free  of  tax.  More  time  was  given  by  the 
Government,  and  the  temporary  flurry  sub- 
sided. 

The  incident  shows  the  need  of  extreme 
care  in  giving  to  individuals  instructions  as  to 
just  what  the  law  of  collection  at  the  source 
means,  and  just  what  each  taxpayer  is 
obliged  to  do,  and  where,  if  at  all,  he  has 
alternative  courses  of  action.  People  are 
quite  as  indignant  at  being  pestered  and  con- 
fused as  they  are  by  being  made  to  pay  out 
money,  and  an  Income  Tax  Law  is  not  so 
popular  in  itself  as  to  make  the  average  citi- 
zen patient  under  involved  and  intricate  orders 
as  to  how  he  is  to  calculate  his  own  tax. 


THE  HARVESTER 
SUIT 


One  of  the  most  important  cases  ever  brought 
before  a  court  of  law  under  the  Federal  Anti- 
Trust  statute  is  now  before 
the  United  States  District 
Court  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. Its  importance  is  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  sure  to  disclose  the  atti- 
tude of  the  present  Administration  with  regard 
to  the  whole  question  of  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies, and  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  combina- 
tion which  the  Government  now  seeks  to  dis- 
solve is  one  against  which  the  accusation  is 
not  that  of  evil  practices,  but  rather  of  men- 
acing size. 

In  his  arguments  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  before  this 
Court  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  the  Attor- 
ney-Generalof  the  United  States,  Mr.  James  C. 
McReynolds,  pointed  out  the  fact  that,  where- 
as in  1903  the  company  did  a  total  business 
of  fifty-three  million  dollars,  by  1912  it  had 
increased  its  business  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  Thus  he  pointed 
out  its  enormous  capitalization  and  vast  assets. 
He  alleged  that  this  company  held  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  country's  business  in 
binders,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  business 
in  rakes,  and  so  on,  and  declared  that  no  one 
who  looked  upon  that  picture  could  fail  to 
see  that  that  concern  "  had  the  absolute  power 
to  fix  prices."  On  this  ground  he  asked  for 
its  dissolution  in  such  form  that  the  stock- 
holders of  the  different  parts  should  be  dis- 
tinct. 

The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Harvester 
Company  may  be  indicated  by  the  statement 
of  the  Company's  counsel,  Judge  McHugh, 
in  quoting  the  old  English  maxim,  "  Tell  me 
what  you've  done  under  a  deed  and  I'll  tell 


you  what  the  deed  is."  In  brief,  this  argu- 
ment was  that  the  total  effect  of  the  Har- 
vester Company  was  beneficial,  not  de- 
structive. 

In  this  suit  there  is  plainly  involved  the 
issue  whether  the  evil  of  the  trust,  so  called, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  big,  without  regard 
to  its  character.  Of  course  this  suit,  when 
it  is  finished,  will  not  determine  what  the 
policy  of  the  country  ought  to  be  with  regard 
to  trusts,  but  simply  what  the  present  law  is. 
That  the  present  law  is  inadequate  seems 
hardly  to  need  further  proof.  No  law  which 
makes  a  series  of  lawsuits  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  business  is  an  adequate 
law.  Mr.  McReynolds  in  his  argument  said 
that,  as  regards  this  law,  "  intent  is  wholly 
immaterial."  If  that  is  the  law,  it  is  not  a 
good  law.  No  men  ought  to  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  who  with  entirely  good 
intent  have  built  up  a  business  which  the 
Government  thinks  is  menacing.  Such  men 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  in 
advance  what  the  Government  regards  as 
permissible  or  not.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
administrative  commission  to  deal  with  every 
such  question  on  its  merits. 


The  trial  of  Mendel  Beilis  in  Kiev,  described 
in  Mr.  Kennan's  article  in  The  Outlook  last 

week,  is  nearinerits 

THE  "RITUAL  MURDER"  ,    '        .        *  . 

CASE  end,  and  the  result 

will  probably  be 
known  when  this  number  reaches  our  read- 
ers. Meanwhile  in  this  country  there  has 
been  presented  to  the  State  Department  a 
remarkable  petition  to  the  Czar  signed  by 
thirty-five  distinguished  Christian  clergymen 
in  America.  Many  churches  are  represented. 
Among  the  signers  are  Cardinal"  Farley,  Bishop 
Greer  and  many  other  bishops  of  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Methodist 
Churches,  Charles  S.  MacFarland  of  the 
Federal  Council,  and  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  Congregationalist,  Presbyterian, 
Universalist,  and  other  denominations.  This 
petition  calls  attention  to  the  ukase  of  Alex- 
ander I  of  Russia  forbidding  prosecutions 
for  alleged  ritual  murders,  quotes  bulls  from 
four  Popes  declaring  the  superstition  a  wicked 
invention,  and  urges  that  the  charge  against 
Beilis  be  withdrawn  because  of  the  untold  evils 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  which  may  follow 
further  prosecution.  Our  State  Department 
declined  to  forward  the  petition  on  the  ground 
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that  the  Russian  Government  had  refused, 
as  in  the  Kishinev  massacre  case,  to  receive 
protests  from  American  citizens  about  Rus- 
sian affairs.  The  petition  was  then  sent  to 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
Whatever  its  fate,  it  is  a  vigorous,  manly 
protest  by  united  Christian  leaders  against 
bigotry,  superstition,  and  oppression.  It  will 
have  its  effect  in  civilized  countries,  if  not  in 
Russia. 


CATHOLIC  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  "RITUAL  MURDER" 


In  discussing  the  Beilis  case,  under  the  head- 
ing "The  Superstition  that  Never  Dies,"  the 

"  Slovo,"  of 
Warsaw,  the 
organ  of  the 
conservative  Catholics  of  Poland,  says  edito- 
riaUy  :  "  The  question  of  '  ritual  murder '  is 
not  an  open  question  with  us.  It  has  been 
settled  by  the  highest  authorities  of  our 
Church.  Our  Popes  and  Catholic  monarchs 
have  unanimously  declared  that  ritual  murder 
among  the  Jews  does  not  exist,  and  they 
have  punished  severely,  even  to  the  extent  of 
excommunication,  Catholics  who  have  charged 
the  Jews  with  using  Christian  blood  in  their 
religious  services.  Among  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  who  have  condemned  this 
superstition,  and  whose  authority  all  Polish 
Catholics  must  recognize,  are  :  Popes — Inno- 
cent I,  Gregory  X,  Martin  V,  Nicholas  V, 
Paul  III,  Sixtus  IV,  Benedict  XIV,  and 
Clement  XIV  ;  Kings — Boleslav  V,  Casimir 
the  Great,  Casimir  Yagellon,  Stephen  Batory, 
and  Stanislaus  Augustus. 

"  These  are  the  authorities,  recognized  by 
Polish  Catholics,  who  have  condemned  ir- 
revocably and  infallibly  the  ritual  fable.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  statements  of  learned 
theologians  and  secular  scientists,  as  well  as 
the  records  of  investigations  that  have  traced 
this  superstition  to  its  earliest  and  most 
remote  root,  and  have  shown  its  utter  falsity. 
The  ritual  story  is  a  lie  and  a  disgrace  to 
humanity." 

The  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches,  whose  proceedings  were  reported 
in  part  last  week,  is 
not  a  legislative  and 
judicial  but  an  ad- 
visory and  administrative  body.  The  fellow- 
ship of  the  churches  which  it  was  organized 
to  promote  is  a  fellowship  in  missionary  and 
other  benevolent  work,  as  well  as  in  religious 
faith.    Last  week  The  Outlook  printed  the 


CONGREGATION  ALISTS 
IN  COUNCIL 


Council's  confession  of  the  faith  in  which  that 
work  is  undertaken. 

Simultaneously  with  that  confession  new 
by-laws  were  adopted  for  the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  the  churches  in  that  work.  It  had 
been  carried  on  for  many  years,  beginning  in 
1810,  by  voluntary  societies — harmoniously 
indeed,  but  independently  both  of  one  an- 
other and  of  direction  by  the  churches  sup- 
porting them.  These  have  now  assumed 
their  collective  responsibility  for  the  work 
done  in  their  name  by  a  new  plan  for  unify- 
ing and  co-ordinating  it  systematically.  The 
way  to  this  had  already  been  prepared  by  a 
tentative  approach  in  recent  years.  The" 
committee  charged  with  its  formulation  pre- 
sented their  conclusions  to  the  Council  after 
protracted  open  hearings  had  disposed  of 
questions  and  objections  born  of  the  tradi- 
tional repugnance  of  Congregationalists  to 
any  savor  of  centralized  authority.  It  was 
adopted  with  auspicious  unanimity  at  the  end 
of  a  morning's  debate. 

In  the  new  order,  briefly  stated,  the  volun- 
tary societies  are  proportionately  represented 
in  the  Council,  and  the  Council  elects  the 
managing  boards  of  each.  A  commission  on 
missionary  work,  advisory  to  the  Council,  is 
constituted,  of  fourteen  elected  by  the  Council 
and  one  chosen  by  each  of  the  societies.  The 
change  from  triennial  to  biennial  meetings  of 
the  Council  will  be  distinctly  helpful  to  the 
working  of  this  arrangement,  under  such 
leaders  as  the  newly  elected  Moderator  and 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Brown,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School, 
and  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Herring,  Secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society. 

A  great  advance  has  thus  been  made  since 
the  formation  of  the  National  Council  was 
opposed  as  dangerous  to  the  autonomy  of 
the  churches.  To  give,  however,  such  a  large 
body  administrative  functions  seems  venture- 
some, to  say  the  least ;  but  the  effort  to  unify 
the  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  is 
one  to  be  commended.  Much  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  in  the  prospect  of  greater 
solidarity  in  Christian  work.  The  catholic 
spirit  which  belongs  to  such  work  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  Council's  message  of  greeting 
to  the  Universalist  Convention  at  Chicago, 
expressing  M  desire  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
every  good  work  in  the  name  of  our  common 
Lord  and  Master." 

One  act  of  the  Council  is  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile with  Congregational  principles — its 
indorsement  of  a  plan  for  an  amendment 
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to  the  National  Constitution  prohibiting  for- 
ever the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  their  importation,  exportation, 
and  transportation  throughout  the  United 
States.  Governor  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut, 
who  was  a  delegate  present,  condemned  this 
as  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  Ameri- 
can principle  of  home  rule.  We  believe  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  most  effective 
restraint  of  the  liquor  traffic.  More  reason- 
able was  the  protest  of  the  Council  against  the 
recent  segregation  of  white  and  colored  em- 
ployees in  the  Government  offices  at  Wash- 
ington. 

To  most  people  the  words  "  Salvation  Army  " 
call  to  mind  the  picture  of  a  dozen  men  and 

women  grouped 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  der    th  ,ut. 

BRAMWELL   BOOTH   AND     .  \- 

the  salvation  army     ^nng  blue-white 

nare  or  an  arc 
light  shouting  a  rudely  worded  hymn  to  still 
ruder  music  and  the  insistent  throbbing  and 
booming  of  a  big  bass  drum.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  the  busy  passers-by,  the  uncouth 
jesting  of  the  loungers,  the  swirling  snow 
which  too  often  veils  the  dark  heights  of 
their  chosen  temple,  seem  of  no  more  conse- 
quence to  them  than  that  rustling  of  dresses 
and  shuffling  of  feet  which  sometimes  makes 
itself  heard  above  the  voice  of  the  priest 
within  the  confines  of  an  orthodox  cathedral. 

Of  the  size  of  this  "  army  of  salvation," 
its  object,  and  its  method  of  attack,  the 
passer-by,  engrossed  in  affairs  of  peculiar 
importance  to  himself,  and  with  no  realiza- 
tion of  that  great  want  and  void  which  these 
militant  evangelists  are  attempting  to  fill, 
knows  little,  cares  less.  He  condemns  their 
view  of  God  as  narrow,  fanatical,  tawdry, 
grudgingly  admits  perhaps  that  they  are 
"  doing  some  good  work,"  and  lets  it  go  at 
that.  Even  the  better-informed,  familiar 
perhaps  with  the  long  struggle  which  the 
founder  of  this  organization  intolerantly 
waged  against  intolerance,  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  actual  embodiment  of  his.  auto- 
cratic ideal,  and  the  story  of  the  final  recogni- 
tion of  the  movement  which  he  fathered  as  a 
genuine  and  vital  expression  of  certain  phases 
of  the  Christian  spirit  frequently  have  little 
conception  of  the  wide-spreading  influence  of 
this  "  army  of  the  Lord." 

General  William  Bramwell  Booth,  whose 
portrait  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  the 
accepted  leader  of  an  army  which,  with  its 
affiliated  agencies,  numbers  over  a  hundred 


thousand  men  and  women.  By  his  authority 
some  eighty-two  periodicals  are  issued,  scores 
of  industrial  homes  and  schools,  shelters  for 
women  and  children,  hotels  for  men,  and 
farms  for  the  "  down  and  out "  are  main- 
tained. The  Salvation  Army  has  an  annual 
revenue  from  its  industries  and  from  volun- 
tary contributions  of  thirty  million  dollars. 

The  present  commander  is  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  organization,  having  been 
selected  for  the  office  which  he  fills  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  has  now  for  the 
first  time  come  to  the  United  States  to  study 
the  progress  of  the  "  war,"  as  he  terms  it, 
which  the  American  branch  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  waging,  and  perhaps,  as  some  have 
suggested,  to  search  for  a  method  of  recon- 
ciling the  American  Salvation  Army  with  its 
independent  offshoot,  the  Volunteers  of 
America.  Like  his  father,  the  present  Gen- 
eral Booth  is  what  may  be  called  a  benevolent 
despot.  The  property  and  the  policy  of  the 
Army,  even  the  determination  of  his  successor, 
are  under  his  absolute  control.  The  Volunteers 
of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  are  organized 
on  a  democratic  rather  than  an  autocratic  basis. 
Whether  the  Salvation  Army,  organized  as  at 
present,  can  maintain  itself  beyond  the  life  of 
its  present  leader  is  a  grave  question.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  that  General  Booth  himself  is 
inclined  towards  the  inauguration  of  a  more 
democratic  method  of  control. 


PASTEUR  AND  THE 
PASTEUR  INSTITUTE 


So  familiar  is  practically  every  one  to-day 
with  the  fact  that  germs  are  the  cause  of 
many  a  disease,  and 
that  those  diseases  can 
be  combated  by  at- 
tacking the  germs,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
how  recent  all  this  knowledge  is.  On  the 
14th  of  November  (Friday  of  this  week) 
occurs  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris. 
This  was  one  of  the  early  products  of  the 
knowledge  that  Louis  Pasteur  had  acquired 
concerning  these  minute  forms  of  life,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  micro-organisms. 

It  was  Pasteur  who  discovered  the  reason 
for  the  fermentation  of  beer  and  the  souring 
of  milk.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  serious 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  little  organisms 
which  caused  such  fermentation  or  souring 
were  not  spontaneously  generated,  or  the 
product  of  the  inorganic  substances  of  the 
liquid  itself.  It  was  Pasteur  who  proved,  in 
spite  of  discouragement  from  fellow-scien- 
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tists,  that  by  excluding'  all  avenues  of  access 
to  these  liquids  from  the  air  these  micro- 
organisms did  not  appear.  From  such  sim- 
ple beginnings  has  grown  the  whole  science 
of  bacteriology.  One  result  alone  is  worth 
all  that  investigation  has  cost  and  a  thousand 
times  as  much  again — namely,  the  saving  of 
the  lives  of  mothers  who  would  have  other- 
wise died  of  blood-poisoning  at  childbirth. 

The  Pasteur  Institute  is  but  one  product 
of  this  science.  In  this  Institute,  and  similar 
institutes  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  carried  on  the  treatment  of  the  dread- 
ful disease  known  as  rabies,  or  hydro- 
phobia. The  method  of  inoculation  in  that 
treatment  is  shown  in  the  illustrated  sec- 
tion in  this  issue.  Though  this  is  not  a 
common  disease  in  civilized  countries  (it  is 
virtually,  if  not  actually,  unknown  in  England), 
it  is  so  surely  fatal  unless  treated,  and  is 
such  an  agonizing  disease,  that  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Pasteur  Institute  has  been 
of  great  beneficence. 


literature  of  this  age  of  travel  and  increas- 


AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CRITIC 


International  criticism  fills  a  large  place  in  the 
)f  travel  and  increas- 
ing intimacy  of  inter- 
course between  the 
races  which  make  civ 
ilization  interesting  by  variety  of  character 
and  custom.  When  Emerson  wrote  "  Eng- 
lish Traits,"  the  books  of  international  com- 
ment were  few  and  had  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  a  host  of  untraveled  people.  Emerson's 
divination  gave  his  account  of  the  English 
lasting  value,  but  most  of  the  books  which 
followed  in  the  same  field  were  important 
largely  because  of  the  information  they  con- 
veyed. That  stage  has  been  passed,  and 
to-day  the  book  that  treats  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try must  have  literary  charm,  as  has  Mr. 
Howells's  recent  delightful  study  of  familiar 
places  in  Spain,  or  broad  knowledge  and 
pungent  criticism. 

These  were  the  qualities  which  made  the 
chapters  of  international  comment  which  Mr. 
Price  Collier  had  been  contributing  to  "  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  "  for  several  years  past  inter- 
esting both  to  the  traveled  and  the  untrav- 
eled. Educated  at  Geneva  and  Leipsic,  and 
later  at  Harvard,  Mr.  ("oilier  had  the  oppor- 
tunities, though  not  always  the  temper,  of 
true  cosmopolitanism.  It  was  a  matter  of 
chance  that  he  died  suddenly  in  the  island 
of  Fiinen  in  the  Baltic  Sea ;  but  it  was  in 
keeping  with  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  that 


when  the  end  came  he  was  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  was  gathering  material  for  a  new 
book. 

Mr.  Collier's  later  books  greatly  enlarged 
his  audience,  and  were  much  more  important 
than  his  earlier  writing.  His  "  England  and 
the  English  from  an  American  Point  of 
View  "  was  both  friendly  and  acutely  critical. 
Mr.  Collier's  own  point  of  view  was  in  many 
respects  English  rather  than  American.  His 
criticism  of  the  English  was  often  sharp,  but 
it  was  tempered  by  great  admiration.  With 
this  attitude  Americans  did  not  quarrel,  but 
they  saw  clearly  in  his  comments  on  Ameri- 
can society  that  he  was  too  much  out  of 
sympathy  with  democracy  to  speak  fairly  or 
intelligently  for  America.  His  strong  Eng- 
lish bias  came  out  in  "  The  West  in  the 
East,"  which  contained  much  that  was  inter- 
esting and  much  that  was  misleading,  because 
the  writer  was  attempting  to  interpret  the 
East  from  the  standpoint  of  the  West,  an 
attempt  which  can  never  succeed.  Some  of 
his  statements  about  the  Japanese  were  not 
only  unjust  but  highly  offensive  in  spirit. 
His  latest  chapters  on  the  Germans  have 
been  overweighted  with  information  and  over- 
elaborated,  and  have  awakened  resentment 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  Collier  had  great  energy  of  mind,  but 
lacked  the  judicial  quality ;  he  rarely  failed 
to  be  interesting,  but  he  was  often  unfair ; 
his  style  was  vivid  and  effective,  but  he 
was  often  arrogant  and  dogmatic.  He  was 
an  incisive  and  brilliant  rather  than  a  dispas- 
sionate observer. 


Mr.  Weitenkampf,  Chief  of  the  Prints  Divis- 
ion in  the  Public  Library  of  New  York  City, 
has   replaced  the  public 

THE  BRANGWYN  ,  •.•  •        r     i       j  ■ 

CT„UIN,„C         exhibition  of  colored  prints 

blCnUNOa  ill  i  r 

at  the  library  by  one  of 
etchings.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  until 
the  middle  of  January. 

The  etchings  are  by  the  English  artist 
Frank  Brangwyn.  He  was  born  at  Bruges, 
Belgium,  in  1867.  It  may  be  said,  we  think, 
that  Mr.  Brangwyn  uses  the  art  of  etching  as 
no  one  else  has  used  it.  Americans  have 
now  a  good  chance  to  see  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative exhibition  of  his  work,  one  giving  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  etcher's  style. 

Mr.  Brangwyn's  work,  as  a  whole,  is  extraor- 
dinarily vital  and  vivid.  The  boldness  and 
freedom  of  his  plates,  combined  with  their 
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size,  inevitably  suggest  their  use  as  wall  deco- 
rations, and  this  suggestion  is  emphasized  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  at  the 
library.  Compared  with  the  work  of  other 
etchers,  Mr.  Brangwyn's  lines  seem  some- 
times almost  rough  and  crude.  Indeed,  the 
Brangwyn  achievement  is  hardly  an  example 
of  line  work  save  as  the  line  is  used  purely 
as  a  skeleton.  A  skeleton  is  always  to  be 
commended  when  it  is  strong,  as  is  Mr. 
Brangwyn's,  but  the  chief  distinction  of  this 
work  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the 
masses  of  "  atmosphere  "  attained  by  strenu- 
ous and  effective  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
Strenuous  ?  Yes,  and  sometimes  vehemently 
strenuous.  These,  rendered  in  a  large  way, 
produce  a  striking  decorative  effect.  Thus 
we  note  first  of  all  in  Mr.  Brangwyn's  work 
its  essentially  decorative  quality,  accentu- 
ated as  it  is  by  manipulation  in  printing. 
The  result  of  all  is  the  quality  we  call  tone. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  familiar  London 
theme  in  the  Brangwyn  etching  reproduced 
in  the  illustrated  section  of  this  number  of 
The  Outlook.  In  this  sketch  we  have  actual- 
ity not  so  much  in  line  or  quality  as  in  the 
seeming  warmth  and  in  an  entirely  colorful 
impression.  Mr.  Brangwyn's  technique  was 
perhaps  never  more  characteristic  than  in 
this  performance. 


THE  EXCHANGE  PROFESSOR 
FROM  JAPAN 


The  death  of  Dr.  Okakura,  who  had  been 
appointed  exchange  professor  from  Japan  to 

the  United  States 
on  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and 
who  was  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
American  universities  and  colleges  during  the 
coming  winter,  involves  the  loss  of  a  pres- 
entation of  Japanese  art  which  would  have 
been  illuminating  and  deeply  interesting,  for 
there  was  no  greater  expert  in  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  in  ability  to  deal  with  it  by 
definition  and  description  than  the  author  of 
"  The  Ideals  of  the  Far  East."  The  vacancy 
in  the  professorship  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Shosuke  Sato,  President 
of  the  Northeastern  University,  a  man  of 
high  character,  of  thorough  education,  well 
qualified  to  interpret  the  spirit  and  life  of  his 
country  to  Americans.  The  men  of  the 
north  are  exceptionally  vigorous  and  capable, 
and  have  furnished  some  of  the  strongest 
leaders  of  modern  Japan.  Dr.  Sato  has  the 
characteristics  of  his  section.  As  a  school- 
boy he  was  notable  for  high  spirits  and  dar- 


ing. Dr.  Sato  and  Dr.  Nitobe,  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  exchange  professorship,  were 
students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at 
the  time  when  President  Wilson  was  there. 
Dr.  Sato  supplemented  his  work  in  Baltimore 
by  further  work  in  Germany,  and  on  his 
return  to  Japan,  in  1886,  was  appointed  to 
a  professorship  in  Northeastern  University, 
and  became  its  Dean  in  1894.  His  ideals, 
his  good  judgment,  and  his  persistence  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  a  head.  He  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced its  standards  until  he  has  put  it 
solidly  on  the  University  basis.  He  lacks 
the  brilliant  qualities  and  the  literacy  charm 
which  Dr.  Okakura  would  have  brought  to 
the  lectureship ;  but  he  will  bring  clear  in- 
telligence, steady  judgment,  and  an  open 
mind  in  his  presentations  of  Japan  to  Ameri- 
cans. He  has  the  qualities  which  win  respect 
and  confidence.  His  lectures  will  not  begin 
until  January,  and  if  Americans  are  as  broad- 
minded  and  eager  to  learn  as  the  Japanese, 
he  will  receive  not  only  a  very  cordial  wel- 
come, but  appreciative  hearing. 


THE   ROLL  OF 
HEROES 


Seventy-seven  awards  for  various  kinds  of 
heroic  service  have  recently  been  announced 
by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Commission.  Of  these,  six- 
teen go  to  Texas  and  fifteen 
to  New  York.  Seven  of  the  fifteen  who 
earned  medals  and  money  have  earned  them 
by  some  act  of  courage  and  helpfulness  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  distribution 
includes  fifty  bronze,  twenty-six  silver,  and 
one  gold  medal  awarded  to  heroes  or  to  the 
members  of  their  families  in  cases  where 
they  lost  their  lives.  In  addition  to  the 
$72,000  awarded  outright,  eleven  pensions 
averaging  $50  a  month  were  awarded.  Of 
the  seventy-seven  named  by  the  Commis- 
sion, eighteen  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to 
help  others.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  of 
these  seventy-seven,  twenty-two  were  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  these  four 
were  girls,  one  being  only  eight  years  old. 

One  of  the  most  striking  acts  of  bravery 
recognized  by  the  Commission  was  that  of 
Arthur  Lockett,  from  Georgia,  a  fireman. 
Running  a  train  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour, 
Lockett  noticed  a  three-year-old  boy  on  the 
track,  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
ahead  of  the  engine.  The  emergency  brakes 
were  applied,  and  under  their  pressure  the  en- 
gine was  swaying  violently,  when  Lockett  ran 
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along  the  running-board,  jumped  from  the 
steam-chest  to  the  bumper  timber,  and,  when 
the  locomotive  was  within  ten  feet  of  the  child, 
jumped  to  the  track  in  front  of  the  engine, 
the  speed  of  which  had  been  red  iced  to 
about  eight  miles  an  hour,  tripped,  and  fell 
as  he  did  so,  but  with  wonderful  quickness 
seized  the  child  and  threw  himself  off  the 
track. 

The  objection  has  sometimes  been  made 
that  this  Fund  takes  the  bloom  off  heroism 
by  giving  it  publicity,  and  that  it  commercial- 
izes bravery  ;  but  in  a  time  when  every  pos- 
sible crime,  every  form  of  meanness  and 
selfishness,  is  exploited  at  great  length  by 
the  newspapers  it  is  well  that  the  story  of 
good  deeds  should  be  told  as  often  and  as 
completely  as  possible.  The  whole  country 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  crime,  and  it  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  of  the  effect  through 
suggestion  of  the  stories  of  every  form  of 
uncleanness  which  fill  the  newspapers.  While 
these  conditions  last,  the  health  of  society 
demands  that  the  newspapers  should  print  a 
roll  of  heroes  as  well  as  the  roll  of  scoun- 
drels, and  that  the  murderers,  thieves,  default- 
ers, and  violators  .of  the  marriage  vow  should 
not  be  the  only  persons  celebrated  by  the 
daily  press. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  feature  of  the 
campaign  to  raise  money  for  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's 
women's  work    Christian    Association  of 

FOR  WOMEN        XT  ,  •     r  A 

New  York  City  is  iound 
in  the  use  of  clocks.  One  with  a  dial 
fifteen  feet  across  is  being  set  up  on  the  new 
Morgan  Building  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
York  City,  facing  the  statue  of  Washington 
and  catching  the  eyes  of  the  ';  hurrying  rich  " 
in  Wall,  Broad,  and  Nassau  Streets.  The 
diameter  of  this  clock,  however,  is  only  half 
the  size  of  the  one  being  placed  in  the  Metro- 
politan Tower,  uptown,  a  clock  to  be  lighted 
at  night,  and  with  figures  visible  from  towns 
far  out  on  the  Jersey  meadows,  Westchester, 
and  Long  Island,  thus  drawing  the  attention 
of  those  philanthropically  inclined  who  might 
happen  to  be  far  from  Manhattan.  The 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  of  New  York  City  are  entering 
upon  the  most  remarkable  "  begging  cam- 
paign "  of  their  careers.  In  two  weeks  from 
November  10  they  expect  to  raise  four  mill- 
ion dollars. 

Why  should  three  million  dollars  of  the  sum 
be  assigned  to  the  Young  Women's  Associa- 


tion ?  Because  its  work  just  now  deserves 
more  proportionate  help  than  does  the  Young 
Men's.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City  was  established  in 
1852,  the  Young  Women's  in  1870.  The 
Young  Men's  Association  owns  property  in 
the  city  valued  at  over  three  million  dollars  ; 
the  value  of  the  Young  Women's  properties 
is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  yet 
every  one  knows  that  the  Young  Women's 
work  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  necessary 
as  that  of  the  Young  Men's. 

The  Young  Women's  Association  has  at 
present  a  Central  Branch  in  East  Fifteenth 
Street,  a  Harlem  Branch,  a  West  Side 
Branch,  a  French  Branch,  a  Colored 
Women's  Branch,  a  boarding  home,  a  Studio 
Club  for  art  students,  a  club  for  nurses, 
and  an  International  Institute  for  immigrant 
girls — to  mention  the  most  important  of  its 
activities.  It  has  nearly  three  thousand  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  its  educational  classes, 
thirty  different  subjects  being  taught,  and  in 
its  classes  for  Bible  study  over  twelve  hun- 
dred young  women  are  enrolled.  Out  of 
nearly  twenty-four  hundred  applications  for 
positions  about  fifteen  hundred  women 
have  been  placed  in  a  single  year  and 
about  five  thousand  assisted  to  find  boarding 
places. 

But  there  is  a  great  need  for  an  extension 
of  the  Young  Women's  work.  It  should 
have  a  main  building  on  the  East  Side  for 
physical,  social,  educational,  and  religious 
purposes,  where  young  women  can  gather 
and  have  meetings  and  entertainments  of 
various  sorts.  Similar  buildings  should  be 
erected  in  Harlem  and  other  parts  of  the  city. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  IN 
STATE   LIFE  INSURANCE 


State  life  insurance  became  a  reality  in  this 
country  October  27,  when  the  Insurance 

Commissioner  of 
Wisconsin  issued 
over  two  hundred 
policies  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  in 
1911.  Similar  laws  exist  in  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Norway, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  Wisconsin  Act  gave 
Mr.  Ekern.  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  two 
years  in  which  to  establish  this  new  phase  of 
governmental  activity.  The  purpose  of  the 
State  life  fund  is,  of  course,  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  the  benefit  of  the  best  "  old 
line"  insurance  (as  distinguished  from  fra- 
ternal benefits)  on  a  mutual  plan  at  a  low 
cost.    It  aims  to  save  the  policy-holder  the 
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agent's  commission  and  the  overhead 
charges.  Saving  is  made  possible  through 
the  co-operation  of  various  governmental 
departments,  under  which  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  acts  as  administrator  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health  as  medical  board, 
while  the  State  Treasurer  invests  the  funds 
and  the  Attorney-General  gives  legal  advice. 
This  use  of  -existing  State  machinery  is  obvi- 
ously economical. 

Wisconsin  issues  seven  different  forms  of 
policies — the  ordinary  life,  twenty-payment 
life,  twenty-year  endowment,  endowment  at 
age  of  sixty-five,  ten-year  endowment,  ten- 
year  term,  and  term  to  age  of  sixty:five. 
Monthly  and  weekly  premium  rates  have 
been  worked  out  so  that  working  people  are 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan, 
which  not  only  proposes  to  give  sound  in- 
surance at  a  low  cost,  but  to  pay  a  dividend 
each  year,  with  the  right  to  borrow  and  the 
right  to  surrender  for  cash.  In  addition  to 
all  this  it  protects  the  individual  against  for- 
feiture for  non-payment  of  premium  by 
charging  a  premium  as  a  loan.  The  State 
assumes  no  liability  beyond  the  amount  of 
the  fund  established  by  the  contributions  of 
the  policy-holders. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Wisconsin  there  are 
about  700,000  males  of  the  insurable  age. 
Of  these  129,676  carry  old  line  insurance  and 
251,614  fraternal,  making  a  total  of  381,290, 
not  much  more  than  one-half.  Besides  this 
large  proportion  of  uninsured  men,  whom  the 
advantages  of  State  insurance  may  attract, 
there  is  a  vast  majority  of  women,  many  of 
them  with  dependents. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  a  system  of 
compulsory  insurance  against  accident  for 
workingmen,  and  Massachusetts  has  had 
since  1907  a  plan  whereby  the  savings 
banks  act  as  agents  for  mutual  insurance. 
But  both  systems  are  quite  a  different  matter 
from  State  life  insurance,  in  which  Wisconsin 
stands  alone.  If  the  experiment  is  to  be 
tried,  Wisconsin  is  probably  the  right  State  to 
lead,  for  its  people  are  bold  and  eager  in 
legislative  initiative. 


One  of  the  most  famous  of  English  natural- 
ists, Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  died  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  When 
one  reads  that  his  journey 
to  the  Amazon,  the  record  of  which  brought 
him  reputation  and  honor,  covered  the  years 


from  1848  to  1852,  one  realizes  the  duration 
of  his  career.  A  little  later  he  spent  eight 
years  in  the  Malay  Islands,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  first  formulated  to  his  own  mind  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection  which  Charles 
Darwin  was  simultaneously  evolving.  Even 
as  early  as  1855  he  wrote  an  article  which 
foreshadowed  the  theory.  Of  Darwin  Mr. 
Wallace  said  :  "  He  was  too  great  a  man, 
too  earnest  a  seeker  after  truth,  to  feel  the 
slightest  jealousy  of  any  other  worker  in  the 
field  which  he  himself  cultivated."  Wallace's 
best-known  works,  apart  from  his  "  Dar- 
winism," published  in  1889,  are  "  Travels 
on  the  Amazon,"  "  The  Malay  Archipelago," 
and  "  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mals." 

In  his  later  years  Wallace  was  accused  of 
"  faddism  "  because  of  his  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory vaccination  and  some  other  views  on 
social  and  philosophical  topics.  His  early 
life  was  varied  and  picturesque,  and  he  went 
through  many  adventures  and  dangers  at  sea 
and  in  the  wilds.  An  account  of  his  services 
to  science  and  a  discussion  of  his  place 
among  the  great  naturalists  and  scientific 
theorists  must  be  deferred.  • 


EMILY  HUNTINGTON 
MILLER 


ALFRED  RUSSEL 
WALLACE 


The  death  last  week  at  St.  Paul  of  Mrs. 
Emily  Huntington  Miller  followed  only  a  few 
weeks  after  she  had 
received  from  many 
parts  of  the  country 
recognition,  in  connection  with  her  eightieth 
birthday,  of  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  help- 
fulness. 

She  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Ameri- 
can women  to  be  graduated  from  college, 
and  she  began  soon  after  to  write  for 
children.  As  the  editor  of  the  "  Little 
Corporal,"  as  a  frequent  contributor  to  "  St. 
Nicholas,"  with  which  the  earlier  juvenile 
magazine  was,  we  believe,  incorporated,  as 
the  editor  for  a  number  of  years  of  a  Sunday- 
school  department  in  the  "  Christian  Union  " 
(now  The  Outlook),  and  as  a  writer  of  cheerful 
fiction  and  verse,  Mrs.  Miller  was  always 
simple  and  clear  in  expression,  gentle  and  yet 
convincing  in  exposition,  and  free  from  that 
excessive  pietism  which  marred  much  of 
American  religious  juvenile  literature. 

As  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
a  poem  by  her  called  "  The  Song  of  To-Mor- 
row  "  appeared  in  The  Outlook,  and  its  opti- 
mism and  hopefulness  were  characteristic  of 
the  author  and  her  attitude  toward  life. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
ELECTIONS 

I— A  CITY  THAT  IS  FINDING  ITSELF 

In  the  utter  rout  of  Tammany  in  New 
York  City  is  to  be  found  the  most  significant 
as  well  as  the  most  cheering'  result  of  the 
elections  last  week.  Although  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  "  off  year  "  in  politics,  since 
there  is  no  general  election,  the  voters  of 
New  York  City  had  a  duty  to  perform  in 
selecting  the  chief  officers  of  their  city  gov- 
ernment hardly  less  important  than  that 
which  is  laid  upon  them  in  Presidential  years. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  the  immediate  material 
welfare-of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  largest  city*  of  the 
hemisphere  is  concerned,  even  a  Presidential 
election  could  hardly  have  the  effect  of  this 
great  municipal  election.  Compared  with  it 
the  election  of  a  Governor  of  any  State,  New 
York  included,  is  of  secondary  interest.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  man  who  is  Mayor  of 
New  York  holds  the  second  highest  executive 
office  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certainly 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  executive  power 
wielded  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, of  which  the  Mayor  is  the  chief 
member,  affects  more  directly  the  lives  of  a 
multitude  of  people  than  that  wielded  by  any 
other  authority  outside  of  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Executive.  In  this  consideration, 
therefore,  of  the  significance  of  the  elections, 
the  result  in  New  York  comes  first. 

For  many  years  New  York  has  been  a 
place  of  industry  and  habitation,  rather  than 
a  city.  In  early  days,  of  course,  it  was  in- 
deed a  city  with  a  distinct  community  life 
and  community  character.  That  character 
it  long  ago  lost.  The  steamship,  the  rail- 
way, the  factory  with  its  machinery,  trans- 
formed it.  What  has  happened  to  other 
cities  during  the  period  of  industrial  revo- 
lution has  happened  to  New  York — but  in 
greater  degree.  It  almost  ceased  to  be  a  city 
in  becoming  a  great  center  of  population. 
People  came  to  New  York  to  make  a  living, 
not  to  live.  They  came  to  New  York  to 
make  money,  not  a  home.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  city  is  a  population  surpassed  in  num- 
bers by  only  one  other  city  in  the  world,  and 
equaled  by  no  other  city  in  the  world  in  diver- 
sity of  character.  It  is  a  great  conglomera- 
tion of  people. 

Such  a  place  as  that  inspires  in  the  great 
mass  of  its  population  no  patriotism.  The 


Greeks  who  live  in  New  York  have  shown 
that  they  arc  willing  to  die  for  Greece  ;  there 
is  no  indication  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
die  for  New  York.  There  arc  not  many 
Americans  in  New  York  who  would  be  any 
more  willing  to  die  for  New  York,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when 
need  arises  they  would  be  ready  to  die  for 
America.  The  people  of  New  York  do  not 
think  of  New  York  as  the  Southerner  thinks 
of  his  State,  or  as  the  New  F^nglander  thinks 
of  New  England.  They  think  of  it  as  a 
place  in  which  they  can  make  their  way  and 
in  which  they  can  find  employment ;  but,  with 
few  exceptions  among  the  older  residents," 
they  have  no  love  for  it.  The  reason  is  plain. 
New  York  has  not  been  to  them  a  home. 

In  place  of  loyalty  to  their  State  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  mass  of 
people  in  New  York  another  loyalty.  These 
people  have  found  the  city  an  impersonal 
thing ;  but  they  have  found  the  district  leader 
and  the  ward  boss  very  human.  The  little 
favors  that  they  have  received  at  the  hand  of 
the  man  who  represents  Tammany  Hall  in 
their  neighborhood,  the  occasional  job  that 
has  gone  from  the  Tammany  leader  to  the 
man  out  of  work,  the  outings  and  the  picnics 
that  have  sometimes  refreshed  women  and 
children  and  have  provided  boisterous  amuse- 
ment to  men,  the  chance  for  "  easy  money  " 
to  those  of  easy  conscience,  the  opportunities 
for  engaging  in  stirring  fights  that  have  been 
afforded  to  the  fellows  of  red  'blood  and 
primitive  instincts,  the  openings  made  for 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  depraved  and  reck- 
less— all  these  have  helped  to  create  a  sense 
of  loyalty  that  has  taken  the  place  of  patriot- 
ism, and  has  put  Tammany  Hall,  a  pseudo- 
philanthropic,  semi-political,  wholly  commer- 
cial secret  society,  in  that  place  in  the  hearts 
of  a  multitude  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
the  city,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

This  secret  society,  which  has  supplanted 
the  city  in  the  affections  of  a  multitude  of 
people,  does  not,  however,  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  peop'e.  It  exists  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  by  means  of  its  organization 
have  attained  to  power.  It  exists,  not  for 
the  many,  but  for  the  few\  In  one  respect 
this  secret  society  is  democratic.  Those  who 
have  attained  to  power  in  it  have  come  in 
many  instances,  perhaps  in  most  instances, 
from  the  ranks.  No  one  is  barred  from 
power  in  Tammany  for  lack  of  birth  or 
breeding.  But  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who 
have  attained  to  power  have  risen  by  treading 
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on  their  fellows.  The  one  requisite  for  lead- 
ership in  Tammany  is  ability  to  use  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  as  a  means  for  self- 
aggrandizement.  There  is  no  concealment 
of  this  fact  in  those  who  have  arrived.  The 
dictum  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  former  chief- 
tain of  Tammany  Hall,  that  he  was  working 
for  his  own  pocket  all  the  time,  the  same  as 
everybody  else,  was  one  which  could  not  very 
well  be  uttered  by  a  subordinate  ;  for  it  was 
too  frank  an  acknowledgment  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Tammany  Hall  is  based  to  be 
safe  in  the  mouth  of  any  but  one  whose 
object  had  virtually  been  already  attained. 
This  is  Tammany  Hall,  a  product  of  loyalty 
perverted  for  the  securing  of  special  privi- 
lege. 

So  the  city  grew — a  city  without  a  loyal 
people,  a  city  in  which  a  part  has  been  greater 
than  the  whole. 

During  all  these  years,  however,  there 
have  been  people  in  New  York  who  were 
loyal  to  New  York.  The  city  has  grown  so 
fast,  its  people  have  been  so  busied  with  the 
task  laid  upon  it  by  the  industrial  forces  of 
the  world,  that  at  first  these  loyal  people 
seemed  like  dreamers  and  visionaries.  They 
have,  however,  kept  the  faith.  And  when- 
ever Tammany  grew  outrageously  corrupt 
and  became  brazen  about  its  corruption,  as 
it  did  in  the  days  of  Tweed,  these  loyal  peo- 
ple have  been  leaders  of  a  good  fight  against 
Tammany,  and  have  won  occasional  battles. 
Each  time  victory  against  Tammany  has  bee.i 
followed  by  a  period  of  indifference,  and  then 
by  defeat.  Each  time,  nevertheless,  some 
gain  has  been  registered.  Among  those  who 
have  fought  for  the  city  there  has  been  at 
times  not  enough  cohesive  power  to  bring 
about  union  ;  and  when  there  has  been  union 
there  has,  as  a  rule,  been  but  one  common 
idea — enmity  to  Tammany.  It  has  been, 
through  all  these  years,  an  uncertain  conflict, 
successful  only  when  Tammany  became  care- 
less through  arrogance. 

With  the  lengthening  of  the  term  of  office 
of  the  executive  officers  of  the  city  from  two 
to  four  years,  there  came  new  advantage  to 
the  victor  in  each  contest.  Four  years  ago 
the  anti-Tammany  forces  were  successful. 
During  these  past  four  years  there  has  been 
a  chance  for  those  who  were  loyal  to  the  city 
to  find  a  common  ground  in  something  else 
besides  mere  opposition  to  Tammany.  Dur- 
ing these  four  years,  too,  the  people  have 
been  learning  about  their  city  more  than 
they  had  learned  in  the  same   length  of 


time  before.  The  mothers  in  the  tene- 
ments, for  instance,  have  been  learning  that 
they  need  no  longer  look  to  the  district 
leader  for  the  little  favors  that  will  bring 
refreshment  to  their  children,  for  they  have 
found  that  they  will  be  able  to  procure,  not 
as  a  favor  but  as  a  right,  good  milk  for  their 
babies,  and  fresh  air  in  the  parks  by  the 
ocean's  side,  and  some  chance  for  a  better 
environment  in  their  homes.  There  has 
been,  as  a  result  of  what  has  already  been 
done,  a  great  decrease  in  the  death  rate 
among  young  children.  So  throughout  the 
city  there  has  been  growing  during  these 
four  years  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  city  itself  might  be  made  a 
guardian  of  their  rights  and  a  promoter  of 
their  real  welfare. 

Thus  it  happens  that  when  the  question 
arose  this  year  as  to  the  government  of  the 
city  for  the  next  four  years  there  was  a  better 
chance  than  ever  before  for  those  who  were 
loyal  to  the  city  to  unite  on  something  besides 
merely  a  common  enmity  to  a  secret  society. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  influences  ostensibly 
opposed  to  Tammany  were  at  work  to  cause 
jealousy  and  disruption,  these  loyal  citizens  of 
New  York  did  unite  and  formed  a  common 
platform.  More  significant  in  the  history  of 
the  city  than  the  nominations  they  made  was 
the  fact  that  they  agreed  on  a  definite  and 
far-reaching  programme  of  the  sort  that  will, 
when  carried  out,  make  the  city  the  sort  of 
city  that  will  inspire  loyalty.  Those  who,  in 
the  name  of  the  anti-Tammany  cause,  are 
twitting  this  party  or  that  for  failure  to  get 
one  office  or  another  are  more  subtle  and 
evil-minded  enemies  of  the  city  than  even  the 
open  supporters  of  Tammany,  and,  corre- 
spondingly, those  who  were  influential  in 
bringing  about  this  union  on  a  common  pro- 
gramme have  rendered  the  city  the  greatest 
of  all  services. 

The  election,  then,  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr. 
McAneny,  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  the  other 
nominees  on  the  Fusion  ticket,  is  thus  a 
triumph  of  something  more  than  good  gov- 
ernment, something  more  than  a  reward  for 
efficient  administration ;  it  is  the  greatest 
advance  that  New  York  has  made  in  its 
process  of  finding  itself,  of  really  becoming  a 
city.  It  is  this  uniting  on  a  common  plat- 
form to  make  the  city  a  real  city,  rather  than 
the  mere  revelations  of  iniquity,  that  brought 
the  victory  to  the  Fusion  forces.  There  has 
been  an  over-emphasis  on  the  part  that  these 
revelations  played  in  the  campaign.  What 
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Mr.  Hennessy,  and  in  perhaps  less  degree 
Mr  Sulzer,  did  was  to  serve  as  the  fife  and 
drum  corps  of  the  Fusion  army,  to  keep  up 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Fusion  forces.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  fact  that  they  were 
fighting  against  something,  but  the  fact  that 
they  were  fighting  for  something,  that  brought 
those  forces  the  victory. 

That  there  was  this  positive  aim  and  pur- 
pose in  the  campaign  was  due  to  men  who 
have  been  sneered  at  as  amateurs  in  politics. 
The  Fusion  victory  in  New  York  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  these  amateurs  and  a  demonstration 
that  they  knew  their  business.  It  was  also 
a  triumph  for  those  who  believe  in  the  ability 
of  the  American  people  to  govern  themselves, 
who  believe  that  if  it  can  be  made  plain  that 
there  is  an  issue  of  right  and  wrong,  of  jus- 
tice against  injustice,  of  common  welfare 
against  corruption,  the  people  of  even  so 
conglomerate  a  city  as  New  York  will  ulti- 
mately decide  right. 

For  the  future  the  duty  of  New  Yorkers 
is  plain.  It  is  not  merely  to  oust  Murphy — 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Murphy's 
successor  would  be  any  improvement ;  it  is 
certainly  not  merely  to  destroy  Tammany, 
for,  given  the  same  conditions,  another  Tam- 
many would  arise  to  take  the  old  Tammany's 
place.  It  is,  first,  to  take  away  from  the 
mere  politician  the  political  instruments  which 
he  has  used  for  self-aggrandizement  and  give 
them  to  the  people  by  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  the  simplified  ballot,  for  real  direct  nomi- 
nations, and  the  like ;  but  still  more  funda- 
mentally it  is  to  support  every  undertaking 
to  make  the  city  itself  the  instrument  of  the 
people's  own  effort  for  common  welfare,  and 
thus  to  make  it  the  object  of  the  people's 
loyalty. 

This  means  the  vast  increase  of  the  scope 
of  municipal  activity.  It  means  more  parks 
and  playgrounds,  it  means  municipal  milk 
depots,  it  means  the  municipal  operation  of 
some  public  ut  lities,  and  may  mean  the  mu- 
nicipal operation  of  others ;  it  means  an 
extended  regulation  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
city  life.  This  is  not  paternalism.  When  all 
the  people  do  these  things  for  their  common 
good,  it  is  fraternalism.  It  is  by  making  the 
city  a  home  that  the  people  make  it  a  city. 

II— THE  ELECTIONS  AT  LARGE 

For  a  decade  there  has  been  evident  in  the 
American  people  a  growing  impatience  of 
party  restraint.  The  elections  of  last  week 
afforded  new  evidence  in  demonstration  of 


this  fact.  The  independent  voter  is  still 
independent. 

This  is  the  more  significant  inasmuch  as 
the  conditions  created  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  last  year  were  such  as  to  give  new 
value  to  party  divisions.  Many  thousands 
of  voters  who  found  no  satisfaction  perma- 
nently in  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
party  found  last  year  for  the  first  time  a 
party  which  expressed  in  organized  form  the 
convictions  that  they  had  individually  held. 
In  this  sense  the  Progressive  party  proved 
itself  to  be  in  a  special  degree  the  party  of 
the  independent  voter.  Unquestionably,  too, 
many  voters  of  independent  habit  were 
strongly  attracted  to  the  Democratic  party 
by  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Further- 
more, the  very  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Progressive  party  made 
many  Republicans  who  had  at  times  been 
inclined  to  independence  more  than  ever 
before  partisan.  Thus  in  one  way  or  another 
the  independent  vote  seems  to  be  attracted 
to  one  or  another  of  the  parties. 

The  elections  this  fall,  however,  do  not 
indicate  that  this  independent  vote  has  been 
absorbed  permanently. 

There  is  still  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  voters  as  to  the  character  of  the 
several  parties  as  now  organized.  In  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  all  three  parties  claimed  to 
be  progressive.  Circumstances  there  made 
it  difficult  for  many  voters  to  decide  which 
party  was  the  most  effectually  progressive. 
Mr.  Colby,  the  nominee  of  the  Progressive 
party,  was  regarded  as  a  conservative  Pro- 
gressive. Mr.  Stokes,  the  candidate  of  the 
Republicans,  made  a  bid  for  votes  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  voted  last  year  for  the 
Presidential  ticket  of  the  Progressive  party. 
And  Mr.  Fielder,  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
crats, was  regarded  as  so  progressive  a  Demo- 
crat, and  so  distinctively  the  heir  of  the  Wilson 
Administration,  that  he  undoubtedly  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  anti-Wilson  machine 
men.  Mr.  Fielder's  election  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  indication  of  the  general  attitude  of 
the  country  :  sympathy  with  progressive  tend- 
encies and  a  suspension  of  judgment,  some- 
what mitigated  by  mild  approval,  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Wilson  Administration. 
The  Democratic  party  is  still  a  minority  party, 
though  it  has  succeeded  to  power  by  plurali- 
ties. There  is  no  indication  anywhere  of  any 
serious  change  of  opinion  from  that  recorded 
a  year  ago. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  New  York 
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cannot  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  for  it  is 
a  revulsion  against  the  Democratic  party,  not 
as  a  National  organization,  but  as  a  State 
machine  under  Tammany  domination.  The 
election  of  two  conservative  judges  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  is  indicative 
of  the  conservative  character  of  the  New 
York  electorate,  but  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the  general 
attitude  of  the  courts  of  New  York  with  ref- 
erence to  the  great  social  questions.  The 
old  habit  of  swinging  toward  one  boss  in 
order  to  swing  away  from  the  other  is  not 
easily  changed.  The  fact,  however,  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  candidates  were 
elected  to  the  Assembly  who  showed  their 
independence  of  machine  rule  by  accepting 
either  a  nomination  or  an  indorsement  from 
the  Progressives,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
candidates  elected  have,  it  is  understood, 
pronounced  in  favor  of  direct  nominations, 
indicates  that  in  a  conservative  way  New  York 
State  is  trying  to  escape  from  some  of  the 
worst  effects  of  boss  rule. 

The  results  of  the  election  in  Pennsylvania, 
more  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  constitute 
some  of  the  darker  shadows  of  the  picture. 

As  far  as  the  fortunes  of  the  three  princi- 
pal parties  are  concerned  nothing  can  safely 
be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  votes  recorded 
last  week  throughout  the  country.  All  three 
parties  had  reason  to  look  forward  to  these 
elections  with  some  concern  :  the  Democratic 
party,  because  these  elections  were  the  first 
to  be  held  after  Mr.  Wilson's  inauguration 
and  might  prove  to  be  not  as  encouraging  as 
it  would  like  to  have  them  ;  the  Progressive 
party,  because  the  new  party  would  not  have 
the  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  and  would  be  sure  to  feel 
the  disadvantage  that  is  always  felt  by  a  new 
organization  ;  the  Republican  party,  because 
the  Republican  diagnosis  of  last  year's  defeat 
as  a  merely  temporary  indisposition  might  not 
be  confirmed.  The  worst  fears  of  none  of 
the  parties  was  fulfilled.  Apparently  the 
happiest  lot  fell  to  the  Democrats,  but  the 
wiser  leaders  of  that  party  will  not  make 
the  mistake  of  interpreting  such  victories 
as  they  have  won  through  meeting  a  divided 
opposition  as  a  general  popular  indorse- 
ment. 

Whatever  party  fortunes  may  be,  however, 
the  elections  show  that  the  stand-patter  is  not 
in  favor,  and  that  progressive  principles  in 
one  form  or  another  have  found  favor  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 


FIVE  NEW  NOVELS  BY 
WOMEN 

If  the  future  historian  of  the  first  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century  turns  from  the  files 
of  its  newspapers  to  its  more  serious  fiction, 
he  will  find  the  disturbance  of  long-established 
values  reported  with  greater  calmness  but 
with  no  lessening  of  interest.  If  he  searches 
for  some  record  of  its  lighter  moods,  he  may 
find  it  in  Mr.  Locke,  in  Mr.  Howells's  earlier 
stories,  in  Mrs.  Deland's  delightful  studies 
of  village  life,  in  Mr.  Fox's  sympathetic 
reports  of  the  Kentucky  mountaineers ;  he 
will  look  in  vain  for  any  relaxation  of  mood 
or  ease  of  spirit  in  many  of  the  stories 
which  appeal  to  great  numbers  of  readers. 
For  a  generation  the  Russian  novelists  have 
been  describing  social  and  political  conditions 
with  tragic  power ;  Zola,  a  novelist  of  tre- 
mendous energy  but  of  rudimentary  art 
instinct  and  wholly  without  the  sense  of 
reticence,  pictured  certain  social  conditions 
in  Paris  with  unflinching  realism  ;  and  Dick- 
ens, Kingsley,  George  Eliot,  Collins,  Mrs. 
Ward,  have  kept  fiction  in  touch  with  the 
experience  of  the  time. 

The  Russians  felt  the  appeal  of  restless 
masses  of  people  hushed  into  silence  by  the 
iron  hand  of  irresponsible  power  ;  Dickens 
was  moved  to  dramatize  the  injustice  of 
legal  delays,  the  abuse  of  children,  the 
neglect  of  the  poor ;  but  the  significance  of 
certain  American  novels  lies  in  their  reflec- 
tion of  National  conditions  and  their  response 
to  the  deep  stirrings  of  the  spirit  of  a  whole 
people.  The  foreign  novelists  of  serious 
temper  have  been  moved  by  local  conditions, 
by  individual  cases,  by  personal  injustices  ;  the 
American  novelist  of  serious  purpose  reflects 
not  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  in 
localities  or  in  trades  as  a  general  sense  of 
injustice  towards  a  great  section  of  society 
and  a  deepening  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
conditions  that  society  can  no  longer  accept 
as  just  and  Christian.  The  earlier  novelists 
moved  in  advance  and  called  attention  to 
reforms  that  were  needed ;  the  American 
novelist  of  to-day  is  not  so  much  a  leader  as 
a  reporter  of  the  mind  of  those  for  whom  he 
writes. 

"  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  "  and  "  V.  V.'s 
Eyes  "  have  been  commented  upon  in  these 
columns,  and  their  curiously  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  industrial  and 
social' justice  pointed  out;  they  are  both  sig- 
nificant of  a  restless  feeling  as  regards  existing 
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conditions  which  is  sometimes  temperamental 
and  sterile  but  oftener  full  of  significance  for 
thoughtful  people.  Mr.  Churchill's  novel  just 
named  and  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  "  Hagar  " 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  are  revolution- 
ary stories  of  personal  experience.  The  first 
deals  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  changes 
through  which  a  man  passes  from  a  faith 
which  he  has  accepted  on  tradition  to  a  faith 
which  he  has  achieved,  from  acceptance 
of  an  existing  industrial  order  to  one  which 
meets  the  demands  of  his  creed  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  many  who  do  not  follow  Mr.  Churchill's 
Hodder  in  his  mental  processes  and  who  find 
the  novel  open  to  serious  criticism  as  a  piece 
of  literature  find  it  deeply  interesting  as  a 
chapter  of  contemporary  history. 

Miss  Johnston's  story  takes  a  woman 
through  similar  experiences,  and,  while  many 
readers  will  dissent  from  some  of  its  conclu- 
sions and  will  find  in  it  too  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  tract,  there  will  be  few  to  deny 
its  ability  or  its  significance.  It  is  a  report 
of  the  revolution  now  going  on  in  society  as 
it  took  possession  of  a  woman  and  trans- 
formed her  life.  The  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  has  been  dramatized  in  ex- 
treme terms,  for  "  Hagar ' '  starts  in  an  old-time 
Southern  home  ruled  the  most  rigid  con- 
ventions, and  ends  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
not  only  accept  suffrage  but  have  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  most  of  the  old  con- 
ventions. "  Hagar  "  is  more  than  a  "  femi- 
nist "  novel  ;  it  is  a  revolutionary  novel, 
though  Hagar,  in  striving  for  complete  indi- 
viduality, holds  fast  the  old  standards  of  per- 
sonal dignity  and  moral  stability. 

Hagar  is,  in  fact,  too  steadily  and  intensely 
in  earnest ;  she  breathes  too  constantly  the  air 
of  a  reform  movement.  This  means  that  the 
story  is  overloaded  and  lacks  the  large,  free 
movement  of  the  novels  which  report  not 
the  struggles  of  an  hour  but  the  conflicts 
which  are  part  of  every  human  experience. 

One  gets  away  from  moral  struggle  but 
not  from  moral  conditions  when  he  opens 
Mrs.  Wharton's  "  Custom  of  the  Country  " 
(Scribners) ;  a  social  study  at  once  merci- 
lessly penetrating  and  pitilessly  just.  Starting 
in  Apex  City  and  ending  in  Paris,  it  is  a 
searching  study  of  the  pretty,  hard,  ambitious 
American  girl  who  has  no  morality  but  a 
relentless  and  very  practical  determination  to 
'•  arrive  "  socially.  Born  in  the  crudest  con- 
ditions of  a  frontier  town,  without  education, 
but  with  a  superficial  brightness  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  quick  discernment  not  of  real  differ- 


ences of  social  ideals  but  of  differences  of 
social  rank,  she  soon  learns  in  New  York 
that  money  and  residence  in  an  expensive 
hotel  do  not  open  the  doors  to  the  circles  to 
which  she  aspires.  Marriage  into  a  New 
York  family  of  old  traditions  secures  access 
to  the  inner  circle,  but  her  hardness  and 
innate  vulgarity  make  the  old-fashioned  refine- 
ment and  dignity  irksome ;  she  is,  at  heart, 
incapable  of  understanding  even  rudimentary 
family  morality  or  idealism.  Mrs.  Wharton 
is  entirely  at  home  in  suggesting  those  differ- 
ences between  the  social  thoroughbred  and 
the  imitation  which  many  novelists  fail  to 
report  through  lack  of  experience. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  study  of  the  heartless,  cold- 
blooded American  "  climber  "  is  so  merciless 
that  one  feels  as  if  the  Furies  were  on  her  trail. 
They  are,  but  she  never  hears  the  clang  o/  the 
iron  wings  ;  that  is  the  tragedy  of  it.  As  a 
picture  of  the  cheap,  over-dressed  and  under- 
bred women  produced  by  the  gross  prosperity 
of  recent  years  this  story  has  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  Undine  Spragg  has  more  taste 
and  is  less  noisily  vulgar  than  most  of  her 
kind  ;  but  there  is  nothing  womanly  about 
her  ;  she  lacks  even  the  maternal  instinct. 
She  sins  not  through  warmth  of  nature  but 
as  a  measure  of  cool  calculation.  She  is.  in 
fact,  a  far  greater  sinner  than  the  passionate 
woman  of  fiction,  but  she  is  careful  of  her 
reputation ;  she  takes  the  trouble  to  go 
through  the  divorce  courts  because,  in  her 
ignorance,  she  believes  that  a  succession  of 
divorces  preserves  a  woman's  respectability. 
She  is  the  type  of  heartless,  passionless 
woman  so  admirably  drawn  in  Judge  Grant's 
"  Unleavened  Bread,"  a  type  which  French- 
women who  see  such  women  living  luxuriously 
in  Parisian  hotels  are  unable  to  understand. 
She  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  real  woman 
that  a  yellow  journal  bears  to  a  real  news- 
paper. 

Less  searching  but  perhaps  more  enjoyable 
is  Mrs.  Watts's  "  Van  Cleve  "  (Macmillan). 
So  easy  and  friendly  is  the  manner  of  approach 
that  the  reader  finds  himself  led,  almost 
unconsciously  and  before  he  knows  it,  into 
intimacy  with  a  group  of  characters.  Each 
of  these  is  distinct ;  each  is  intensely  human, 
either  in  good  qualities  or  in  foibles  and  weak- 
nesses clearly  marked  ;  and  each  is  free  from 
either  the  angelic  or  diabolic.  Van  himself  is 
not  heroic  or  emotional,  but  steadfast,  reticent, 
with  his  mind  close  to  business,  tolerant  of 
others'  faults,  ready  to  bear  burdens  and  make 
no  fuss  about  it,  faithful  in  love  and  friendship. 
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His  fickle-minded  women  relatives  and  their 
kinsman  the  preposterous  Colonel,  with  his 
lies  and  brag",  wander  uneasily  from  place  to 
place  all  over  the  land,  and  look  to  Van  to 
pull  them  ov;t  of  difficulties.  When  the 
lovable,  dissipated  brother  of  the  girl  Van 
loves  must  be  hunted  up  in  Cuba  (a  capital 
reminiscential  view  of  the  Spanish  War  is 
included  in  the  tale),  Van  goes  as  a  matter 
of  course.  That  the  girl's  lover  should  prove 
bad  and  faithless  and  yet  be  idealized  by  her 
after  he  dies  in  the  war  is  part  of  Van's 
accepted  lot.  The  agreeable  inebriate  brother 
in  the  end  exposes,  when  dying,  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  idolized  war  hero,  whose  sins  that  inebri- 
ate has  allowed  to  rest  on  his  own  shoulders  ; 
and  one  may  hope,  though  one  is  not  defi- 
nitely told,  that  Van  in  time  is  rewarded  for 
his  patience  and  devotion.  Mrs.  Watts  has 
a  familiar,  cheerful  way  of  taking  her  readers 
into  her  confidence,  and  she  so  avoids  the 
sins  of "  fine  writing  "  and  melodramatic  effects 
that  her  art  is  as  easy  as  it  is  subtle.  The 
humor  is  quiet,  but  pervading  and  persuasive. 
Altogether  the  book  is  in  ripeness  and  mellow- 
ness the  best  of  the  three  excellent  novels 
which  Mrs.  Watts  has  to  her  credit,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  all  three  are  entitled  to  a 
place  of  honor  in  American  fiction  of  this 
century. 

It  is  always  agreeable  to  meet  in  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  novels  the  good  manners 
and  cultured  diction  of  the  English  men  and 
women  who  move  leisurely  through  those 
stories.  "  The  Coryston  Family  "  (Harpers) 
has  dignity  and  a  strong  situation,  although 
the  final  chapters  are  not  altogether  conclu- 
sive or  well  knit  together.  Lady  Coryston 
herself,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than 
one  critic,  has  something  of  the  majestic  mas- 
terfulness of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  something 
of  the  family  dictatorship  of  Mrs.  Deland's 
"  Ir,on  Woman."  Her  attempt  to  make  her 
sons  follow  her  despotic  political  leadership 
despite  love  or  conviction  results  as  might  be 
predicted.  The  lesson  of  her  failure  is  that 
individual  responsibility  must  prevail  and  that 
where  one  cannot  lead  one  must  tolerate. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  book  is  well 
written  or  that  it  touches  social  movements 
and  modern  conditions  with  a  sure  hand — so 
much  is  always  to  be  counted  on  in  Mrs. 
Ward's  fiction  work. 

Mrs.  Burnett  in  "  T.  Tembarom  "  (the 
Century  Company)  lets  herself  go,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  matter  of  probabilities.  The 
reader  does  not  care,  however ;  for  if  the 


fairy-story-like  suddenness  with  which  the 
raw  but  big-hearted  New  York  reporter  is 
jumped  into  the  possession  of  a  great  English 
estate  and  an  income  of  $350,000  a  year 
makes  one  smile,  it  is  incontestable  that  Mrs. 
Burnett  is  a  born  teller  of  tales.  "  T.  Tem- 
barom "  is  the  reporter  in  question  ;  and  he 
is  such  a  mighty  good  fellow,  so  amazing  and 
amusing  an  adept  in  American  slang,  so  de- 
voted a  lover  to  so  fine  and  helpful  a  girl  as 
his  "  Little  Ann,"  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  his 
riches  and  live  in  a  Harlem  flat  when  the 
real  heir  is  found  by  himself,  that  one  lays 
down  the  story  delighted  and  eager  to  read 
another  from  the  same  pen. 

Here,  then,  are  five  recent  novels,  all 
written  by  women,  which  in  most  diverging 
ways  show  marked  ability  and  wide  appeal. 


INDUSTRIAL    WRONGS  AND 
REMEDIES 

A  LETTER  TO  AN  UNKNOWN  FRIEND 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  con- 
clude from  my  letter  in  The  Outlook  for 
August  23  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
injustice  in  the  present  industrial  situation, 
or  that  whatever  injustice  exists  is  incidental 
and  unavoidable,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  remedy  it.  Ever  since  I  became  an 
associate  editor  with  Mr.  Beecher  of  "  The 
Christian  Union  "  thirty-five  years  ago  I  have 
been  urging  by  voice  and  pen,  in  the  pulpit, 
on  the  lecture  platform,  and  in  the  press, 
industrial  reform  because  of  the  injustice  in 
the  present  industrial  conditions.  Practically 
all  thinking  people  recognize  the  existence 
of  such  injustice  ;  they  differ  as  to  the  proper 
remedy. 

In  modern  civilized  states  the  great  indus- 
tries on  which  the  well-being  of  the  commu 
nity  depends  are  carried  on  by  great  organi- 
zations. In  these  highly  organized  industries 
a  few  men  own  the  tools  by  which  the  indus- 
tries are  carried  on — the  factories,  the  rail- 
ways, the  mines.  These  tool-owners  are 
called  capitalists.  The  many  carry  on  the 
work  with  these  tools.  These  tool-users  are 
called  workingmen.  The  tool-owners,  or 
capitalists,  assume  the  entire  direction  of  the 
industry  and  the  entire  responsibility  for  it. 
They  bear  the  losses  if  there  are  losses  ;  they 
take  the  profits  if  there  are  profits.  But — 
and  the  exception  is  very  important — if  the 
business  is  carried  on  at  a  loss,  they  either 
discharge  the  workingmen  or  lower  their 
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wages  ;  and  if  the  profits  seem  to  the  work- 
ingmen very  great,  the  workingmen  demand 
an  increase  in  their  wages. 

There  is  much  injustice  incidental  to,  if  not 
inherent  in,  this  industrial  system.  One  phase 
of  this  injustice,  not  merely  to  the  working- 
men  but  to  society,  you  have  stated  very 
clearly  in  your  letter,  as  follows  : 

There  exists  now  a  class — the  capitalist  class 
— that  does  not  even  longer  "  supervise  labor," 
a  function  for  which  it  unfairly  compensated 
itself.  Ceasing  even  to  "supervise  labor,"  its 
function  now  is  solely  to  exploit  labor.  There 
is  no  /;?/<?r-dependence  between  that  class  and 
the  workers.  The  capitalist  class  no  longer 
creates  capital,  but  it  continues  to  accumulate 
capital,  accumulating  it  through  another  "divis- 
ion of  labor"  by  putting  management,  risk, 
supervision,  and  all  upon  a  new  class  of  wage- 
workers — foremen,  superintendents,  and  techni- 
cal experts. 

For  the  injustice  thus  clearly  stated  many 
remedies  are  proposed.  They  may'  all  be 
included  in  three  groups  of  remedy. 

Some  assume  that  these  two  classes,  capi- 
talists and  workingmen, must  always  exist;  that 
always,  and  of  necessity,  a  few  must  own  the 
tools  of  organized  industry  and  the  many 
must  carry  on  the  industry  with  these  tools, 
and  they  propose  to  secure  justice  by  establish- 
ing better  relations  between  them.  In  this 
they  trust  partly  to  the  moral  development  of 
the  race — to  inspiring  the  capitalist  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  treat  the  workingman  with 
justice  and  consideration,  and  inspiring  the 
workingman  to  do  his  work  with  fidelity  and 
efficiency  ;  and  partly  to  organizing  the  work- 
ingmen into  industrial  combinations,  as  the 
capitalists  are  organized  into  capitalistic 
organizations,  in  order  that  the  two  classes 
may  be  able  to  bargain  with  each  other  on 
something  like  equal  terms.  This  remedy 
we  may  call  Trade-Unionism. 

Some  propose  that  the  political  organiza- 
tion— the  city,  the  State,  or  the  Nation — 
shall  acquire  possession  of  all  the  tools  of 
organized  industry  and  become  the  one  em- 
ployer of  labor.  The  political  organization 
would  thus  become  the  only  capitalist,  would 
direct  the  industries,  pay  the  wages,  and 
divide  the  profits  among  the  people,  or  carry 
on  the  business  without  any  profits,  sharing 
the  benefits  of  the  industry  between  the 
workingmen  and  the  gerfcral  community. 
The  political  organization  would  thus  own 
and  carry  on  all  the  factories,  mines,  railways, 
etc.,  as  the  city  now  owns  and  carries  on  the 
water-works  and  as  the  Nation  now  owns  and 
carries  on  the  post-office.    This  remedy  we 


may  call  Political  Socialism  or  State  Social- 
ism. 

Some  believe  with  these  Political  Socialists 
that  the  present  distinction  between  the  cap- 
italistic class  and  the  working  class  is  to  be 
abolished  ;  but  they  believe  this  is  to  be 
done,  not  by  making  the  State  the  capitalist 
and  the  citizen  the  workingman,  but  by  mak- 
ing all  workingmen  capitalists  and  all  capi- 
talists workingmen.  They  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  there  will  be  such  an  equable 
division  of  wealth  that  every  man  of  temper- 
ate and  industrious  habits  and  of  intelligence 
will  be  able  to  become  a  part  owner  of  the 
great  industries,  and  the  profits  of  the  indus- 
tries will  be  so  divided  that  no  man  can  live 
idly  on  the  industry  of  others,  but  all  must 
share  in  the  work  of  production.  This  rem- 
edy we  may  call  Industrial  Democracy. 

I  am  an  industrial  democrat.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  permanent  organization  of 
society  into  two  classes — employers  and  em- 
ployed, or  capitalists  and  workingmen,  or 
tool-owners  and  tool-users  ;  not  only  because 
this  works  industrial  injustice  and  promotes 
industrial  warfare,  but  because,  however  reg- 
ulated, it  seems  to  me  essentially  inconsistent 
with  the  realization  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  I  do  not  believe  in  Political  or  State 
Socialism,  because  I  believe  that  to  make  the 
State  one  great  capitalist  ?nd  all  citizens  its 
employees  would  be  fatal  to  both  political 
and  industrial  liberty.  I  do  believe  in  such 
a  division  of  the  products  of  industry  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  men  will  have  to  labor  with 
hand  or  brain  or  both  for  the  common  wel- 
fare, and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  indus- 
trious, thrifty,  and  temperate  laborer  will 
receive  a  fair  share  in  the  products  which  his 
industry  helps  to  produce.  And  I  believe  that 
this  condition  is  to  be  brought  about,  not  by 
any  labor  wars,  nor  by  any  sudden  revolution, 
but  by  a  gradual  intellectual,  moral,  and  indus- 
trial development,  which  it  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  people,  and  especially  of  legislators, 
educators,  and  reformers,  to  bring  about. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  : 

The  Nation  should  retain  its  ownership 
and  control  of  the  great  resources  which 
now  belong  to  the  Nation — oil  lands,  coal 
lands,  mineral  lands,  and  water  powers — and 
should  allow  them  to  be  operated  only  under 
lease  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Government  may  prescribe.  The  only  ex- 
ception would  be  agricultural  lands  :  and 
they  should  be  given,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
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past,  only  in  small  holdings  and  to  men  who 
will  live  on  and  cultivate  the  farm. 

The  State  should  levy  such  a  tax  on 
all  natural  resources  as  will  constitute  a  fair 
rental  value  and  give  to  the  men  who  are 
bringing  these  resources  to  the  market  and 
making  them  available  to  the  people  only  a 
fair  compensation  for  their  industry. 

There  should  be  such  a  graduated  in- 
heritance tax,  State  or  National,  as  will  pre- 
vent one  generation  from  being  supported  in 
idleness  by  the  generation  which  preceded. 

The  income  tax  should  have  been  levied 
on  incomes  derived  from  investments,  not 
on  incomes  derived  from  industry.  As  there 
are  comparatively  few  incomes  of  over  four 
thousand  dollars  derived  from  industry  alone. 
I  favor  the  exemption  clauses  in  the  present 
income  tax  law,  as  an  indirect  method  of 
securing  the  same  result — that  is,  taxation  on 
capital,  not  on  industry. 

The  State  should  provide  a  broader  edu- 
cation, and  specifically  more  industrial  educa- 
tion, so  that  those  who  are  expecting  to  give 
their  lives  to  the  forms  of  industry  which 
produce  material  wealth  may  be  better 
equipped  for  that  purpose  and  work  more 
under  the  direction  of  their  own  brains 
because  they  do  not  need  so  much  the  direc- 
tion of  the  brains  of  others.  I  agree  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  T  "  Free  labor  argues  that 
as  the  Author  of  man  makes  every  individual 
with  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands,  it  was 
probably  intended  that  heads  and  hands 
should  co-operate  as  friends,  and  that  that 
particular  head  should  direct  and  control  that 
pair  of  hands."  . 

Movements  for  shortening  the  hours  of 
labor,  improving  the  conditions  of  labor,  in- 
creasing the  wages  of  labor,  and  putting 
upon  enterprise  the  risks  and  damages  inci- 
dent to  labor  should  be  encouraged ;  and 
especially  those  who  now  direct  and  control 
the  great  enterprises  should,  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  possible,  continue  and  put  in  opera- 
tion, as  they  are  beginning  to  do,  plans  for 
giving  to  the  laborer  a  share  in  the  profits. 

Organizations  both  of  labor  and  of  capital 
should,  on  the  one  hand,  be  brought  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  Government, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged,  not 
discouraged,  with  a  view  to  promoting  that 
partnership  on  equal  terms  between  the 
two  classes  which  will  tend  eventually  to 
merge  the  two  classes  and  abolish  the  arti- 
ficial distinction  between  them. 

You  will  not  expect  in  a  letter  like  this  a 


complete  industrial  programme.  If  this  par- 
tial programme  interests  you,  you  will  find  a 
fuller  statement  of  what  I  deem  to  be  the 
principles  of  Industrial  Democracy  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Industrial  Problem,"  published 
by  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  in  1905. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


REST  IN  ACTION 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  our  immortality 
that  we  so  quickly  accept  new  achievements 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  while  we  make 
use  of  them,  we  never  rest  in  them,  but  imme- 
diately put  our  hands  to  some  new  task  :  no 
sooner  do  we  reach  some  point  toward  which 
we  have  traveled  long  and  painfully,  than  we 
gird  up  our  loins  and  set  out  again  on  the 
journey.  The  real  measure  of  the  gains  we 
have  made  is  the  vigor  of  impulse  it  imparts 
for  still  greater  gains.  Now  and  again  there 
come  a  few  years  of  comparative  stagnation,  i 
for  after  some  tremendous  putting  forth  of  \ 
energy  or  some  deep  and  moving  experience 
there  often  comes  to  society,  as  to  individuals, 
a  mood  of  lassitude.  The  human  spirit  can- 
not bear  a  continuous  strain  without  exhaus- 
tion ;  it  cannot  keep  the  pace  of  a  great  on- 
ward movement  without  occasional  pauses  for 
rest ;  and  so,  to  recall  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
age  of  expansion  is  often  followed  by  the  age  of 
concentration,  or  at  least  of  arrested  motion. 

If  we  were  the  creatures  of  the  great 
forces  that  flow  through  society,  the  puppets  1 
of  a  power  which  drives  us  on  to  ends  not  of 
our  choosing,  there  would  be  no  need  for  rest ; 
the  world  might  spin  forever,  without  pause  or 
rest,  "  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change." 
But  while  external  influences  of  many  kinds 
play  upon  us  and  enter  into  our  lives  to 
modify  them  and  give  them  color,  the  outward 
movements  which  make  what  we  call  history 
are  expressions  of  the  inward  life  of  men,  and 
are  great  and  noble  or  weak  and  mean  as  the 
spirit  which  they  express  is  strong  in  faith 
and  noble  in  the  ends  it  seeks,  or  is  weary, 
timid,  or  selfish.  And  because  there  is  this  vital 
relation  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the 
institutions  he  is  fashioning  and  the  social  and 
political  ends  he  is  seeking,  that  spirit  must 
take  time  after  £eat  changes  to  adjust  itself 
to  those  changes  and  to  take  into  its  thought 
the  new  truths  that  have  been  revealed.  We 
are  always  setting  forces  at  work  either  as  a 
result  of  deliberate  thinking  or  of  some 
instinct  deep  within  us  which  gives  us  cour- 
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age  to  act  even  when  we  do  not  see  the  road 
we  are  to  pursue  clearly  marked  out  before 
us ;  and  when  those  forces  have  effected 
radical  changes  of  conditions  we  must  go 
through  a  period  of  readjustment  and  of 
rationalizing  what  has  happened.  Experience 
travels  in  advance  of  philosophy,  and  is  over- 
taken by  philosophy  only  when  it  has  entered 
upon  some  new  field  or  has  taken  possession 
of  some  new  territory. 

The  outgoing  of  the  human  spirit  in  action 
is  never  really  arrested  ;  even  in  the  ages 
that  appear  to  be  stagnant  it  is  getting  ready 
for  a  new  putting  forth  of  energy,  precisely 
as  nature  in  what  appears  to  be  the  sub- 
sidence of  life  in  winter  is  storing  up  the 
vital  energy  which  is  to  bring  the  barren 
fields  to  another  harvesting.  The  nations  of 
the  Far  East  have  been  regarded  by  many 
uninformed  people  as  exhausted  ;  as  having 
made  their  contributions  to  civilization  cen- 
turies ago,  and  as  being  now  overtaken  by 
the  decrepitude  of  old  age  and  henceforth  to 
be  governed  by  the  younger  races  of  the 
West.  But  to  those  who  know  conditions  in 
the  East  no  part  of  the  world  seems  so 
intensely  alive,  so  rich  in  the  resources  which 
give  nations  not  only  power  but  greatness. 


The  East  has  never  been  dead  ;  some  East* 
ern  peoples  have  been  asleep,  but  are  now 
awakening  refreshed  and  ready  to  take  the 
road  to  the  future  with  fresh  hope  and 
unspent  vitality.  Japan  has  never  been 
asleep  ;  for  three  centuries  she  lived  her 
intense  life  beyond  the  limits  of  Western 
observation. 

There  is  nowhere  in  the  world  any  rest  in 
the  sense  of  complete  repose  on  a  finished 
order  of  society ;  there  is  nowhere  a  com- 
plete social  structure,  a  rounded  and  sym- 
metrical civilization.  No  art,  however  per- 
fect, has  reached  the  end  of  its  resources ; 
religion  has  not  yet  touched  the  limits  of 
truth  or  power.  Repose  is  to  be  found  not 
in  inaction  but  in  action  ;  this  is  the  law  of 
the  physical  life,  it  is  also  the  law  of  the 
intellectual,  social,  industrial  life.  Happiness 
comes  not  from  love  and  peace  inherited 
from  the  past,  but  from  love  and  peace 
renewed  daily.  Wealth  is  derived  not  f-om 
investments  already  made,  but  from  the  daily 
earnings  of  integrity,  industry,  energy.  We 
press  forward  -for  a  prize  not  yet  won,  for  a 
peace  not  yet  wholly  secured,  for  the  happi- 
ness which  is  to  crown  a  fuller  growth  of 
mind  and  heart. 


THE  ELECTIONS 


A   POLL  OF 

THE  result  of  this  year's  elections  is 
as  follows,  says  the  New  York 
"Times  "  (Ind.  Dem.) : 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  ELECTED 

Blair  Lee,  Dem.,  of  Maryland. 

CONGRESSMEN  ELECTED 

Maryland,  Third  District — G.  P.  Cody,  Dem. 
Massachusetts,  Third  District — C.  D.  Paige, 
Rep. 

New  York,  Thirteenth  District — George  W. 
Loft,  Dem. 

New  York,  Twentieth  District — Jacob  A. 
Cantor,  Dem. 

GOVERNORS  ELECTED 

David  I.  Walsh,  Dem.,  Massachusetts. 
James  F.  Fielder,  Dem.,  New  Jersey. 

MAYORS  ELECTED 

New  York — John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Fus. 
Buffalo — Louis  P.  Fuhrmann,  Dem. 
Rochester — H.  H.  Edgerton,  Rep. 
Syracuse — Louis  Will,  Prog. 
Albany — J.  W.  Stevens,  Rep. 
Troy— C.  F.  Burns,  Dem. 
Indianapolis — Joseph  E.  Bell,  Dem. 


THE  PRESS 

Louisville — J.  L.  Buschmeyer,  Dem. 
Toledo — Carl  Keller,  Rep. 
Columbus — A.  B.  Karb,  Dem. 
Cincinnati — F.  S.  Spiegel,  Rep. 
Cleveland — Newton  D.  Baker,  Dem. 
Pittsburgh — Joseph  G.  Armstrong,  Rep. 

OTHER  MUNICIPAL  RESULTS 

Philadelphia — Organization  Republicans  elect 
District  Attorney  and  other  county  officers. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

One  of  these  elections  was,  as  the  Chicago 
"  Inter  Ocean  "  (Rep.)  says.  "  of  great  dra- 
matic interest,"  and  "  held  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country." 

"  The  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon  New- 
York  City,"  says  another  Illinois  paper,  the 
Peoria  u  Herald-Transcript  "  (Re*p.).  To  the 
advantage  of  Tammany,  declares  the  Peoria 
paper,  "  it  may  be  said  that  the  Tiger  has 
a  splendid  organization,  intact  and  mechani- 
cally perfect."  It  fought  "  a  conglomeration 
of  reformers." 

But  the  "  conglomeration  "  won.    It  had 
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won  before  the  New  York  municipal  cam- 
paign had  been  "  embittered  by  the  impeach- 
ment and  ouster  of  Sulzer,  and  the  deposed 
Governor's  sensational  attack  on  Charley 
Murphy,  boss  of  Tammany  Hall."  The 
"  Herald-Transcript  "  adds  :  "  The  shocking 
revelations  made  by  Sulzer,  although  a  prej- 
udiced and  discredited  witness  bent  on 
revenge,  are  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
sinister  history  of  Tammany." 

Writing  on  the  same  subject,  the  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  "  Sentinel  "  (l)em.)  remarks: 

New  York  City's  mayoralty  campaign  lias 
excited  the  greatest  interest.  It  is  generally 
held. to  be  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
Presidential  election.  A  more  heated  campaign 
cannot  be  recalled  since  the  crushing  of  the 
Tweed  ring.  The  most  effective  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Tammany  on  the  stump  has  been  a 
former  newspaper  editor,  Hennessy,  whose 
investigations  of  graft  in  State  politics  were 
one  of  the  occasions  of  the  impeachment  of 
Sulzer.  His  speeches  have  bristled  with  sensa- 
tional charges,  which  Tammany  does  not  seem 
to  have  met.  Hennessy  has  succeeded  in  doing 
what  few  men  can  do,  make  a  Tammany  chief 
talk,  and  Charles  F.  Murphy  has  been  one  of 
the  most  silent  of  Tammany  heads. 

The  result  gratified  "  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  voters  throughout  the  coun- 
try," to  quote  from  the  Cedar  Rapids 
"  Gazette  "  (Ind.).  Tammany  was  "  snowed 
under,"  to  use  the  Iowa  paper's  phrase. 
The  vote  itself  is  the  expression  of  the 
capacity  of  the  people  of  New  York  City 
for  self-government,  declares  the  New  York 
"  World"  (Dem.). 

That  thousands  of  citizens,  whatever  their 
motives,  should  have  been  willing,  for  any  rea- 
son, to  vindicate  Murphy  and  Tammany  is  a 
sorry  commentary  upon  the  public  conscience 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  assurance  of  honest  govern- 
ment in  this  community  while  Tammany  exists 
and  while  Tammany  is  allowed  to  be  the  regu- 
lar organization  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
destruction  of  Tammany  is  work  for  Democrats 
whose  hands  are  unstained  by  graft  or  corrup- 
tion or  public  plunder. 

Tammany  cannot  be  reformed.  It  must  be 
destroyed ! 

A  New  York  City  paper — Democratic, 
so  called,  but  also  the  organ  of  the  Inde- 
pendence League — the  "American,"  declares 
that  the  people  of  the  city  have  won 
"  a  glorious  victory  for  independence  over 
servility  and  corruption."  More  than  this,  the 
people  of  New  York  City  have  vindicated 
government  by  the  people,  adds  the  "  Amer- 
ican." "  They  have  proved  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  discriminate  at  least  to  an  impress- 
ive extent.    They   have  demonstrated  the 


brain,  wisdom,  and  courage  that  are  latent  in 
our  democracy."    The  "  American  "  adds  : 

They  have  emphatically  announced  that  no 
man  shall  boss  them,  that  no  man  shall  sit 
around  in  the  back  room  of  a  restaurant  with 
half  a  dozen  fawning  confederates  and  dictate 
to  them  whom  they  shall  choose  to  manage 
their  business. 

With  remarkable  discrimination,  they  have 
rebuked  the  handing  over  of  any  more  of  the 
great  assets  of  their  business — the  business  of 
this  great  metropolis — to  interests  which  decade 
alter  decade  have  plundered  and  despised 
them,  whether  these  interests  be  the  Inter- 
borough  conspiracy  or  any  other  of  the  cor- 
porate rings  that  have  fattened  at  the  public 
treasury. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  The  doom 
of  the  boss  system  has  been  decreed. 

The  New  York  "  Times  "  (Ind.  Dem.)  de- 
clares that  not  only  should  there  be  triumph 
because  of  the  great  vote  cast  for  Mr. 
Mitchcl,  and  because  of  his  overwhelming 
plurality,  but  that  there  is  equal  reason  for 
rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  McAneny 
and  Mr.  Prendergast,  "  against  whom  was 
arrayed  the  force  of  the  Independence 
League,  the  most  selfish,  impudent,  and 
treacherous  faction  in  our  city  politics."  The 
"  Times  "  adds  : 

It  would  have  been  monstrous,  it  would  have 
been  a  calamity,  it  would  have  been  the  betrayal 
of  all  that  is  sound  and  honorable  in  popular 
government  had  these  two  men  been  struck 
down  for  noVeason  under  heaven  save  that  they 
had  with  great  courage  and  ability  conscien- 
tiously performed  their  full  duty  to  the  city. 

In  the  Board  of  Estimate  Tammany  will 
encounter  during  the  next  four  years  the  solid 
opposition  of  the  Mayor  with  three  votes,  the 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  with 
two  votes,  the  President  of  Brooklyn  Borough 
with  two  votes,  the  Presidents  of  the  Boroughs 
of  Bronx  and  of  Richmond  with  one  vote  each, 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  Comptroller,  each  with  three  votes, a  total 
of  fifteen.  The  remaining  vote  will  be  cast  by 
Mr.  Connolly,  President  of  Queens  Borough, 
who,  while  not  the  Fusion  candidate,  is  not  at 
all  a  Tammany  man. 

STATE  ELECTIONS 
In  Maryland  a  United  States  Senator  was 
elected,  and  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Maryland  Congressmen  were  elected.  In 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia 
Governors  were  chosen. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  most  picturesque  contest  occurred  in 
Massachusetts,  for  it  was  a  four-handed  con- 
test. The  Democratic  and  successful  candi- 
date was  David  I.  Walsh,  at  present  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor.   The  Progressive  candidate 
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was  Charles  S.  Bird,  a  well-known  manufac- 
turer, who  obtained  second  place  in  the  result. 
The  Republican  candidate,  who  stood  third, 
was  Congressman  Augustus  Peabody  Gard- 
ner. The  fourth  in  the  list,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  votes  polled,  was  Governor  Foss. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Governor 
Foss's  campaign  was  especially  interesting 
because  of  his  position  with  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular issue.  This  was  the  tariff — and  not 
only  the  tariff  in  general,  but  the  Underwood 
Tariff  in  particular.  Although  a  supposedly 
Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Foss  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  as  reported  : 

The  present  tariff  has  not  opened  foreign 
markets  to  our  workmen,  it  has  not  reduced  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  net  cost  to  the  American  consumer  remains 
as  it  was  before  the  tariff  became  law. 

Tariffs  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  foster 
monopolies.  The  present  tariff  is  used  to  foster 
our  foreign  competitors .  Where  does  the  Amer- 
ican workman  come  in? 

Mr.  Gardner's  comparatively  small  vote  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  Boston  "  Transcript  " 
(Rep.)  on  the  ground  of  his  refusal  to  retract 
any  pledge  made  in  the  contest  for  the  pri- 
maries. One  of  those  pledges  was  with  regard 
to  anti-immigration,  and  this  naturally  told 
heavily  against  Mr.  Gardner  in  a  State  whose 
population  is  largely  foreign. 

Mr.  Bird's  vote  indicates,  according  to  the 
Boston  "Journal"  (Prog.),  that  the  Progressive 
party  in  Massachusetts  "  has  no  occasion 
to  hang  crape  upon  its  banners.  It  means 
that  the  Progressive  movement  is  a  perma- 
nent force,  not  a  passing  flash  of  resentment. 
It  means  that  the  temporary  assumption  of 
'  progressivism  '  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
campaign  will  not  deceive  the  people.  It 
means  that  the  future  belongs  to  the  Party 
of  To-morrow,  not  to  the  Party  of  Yesterday." 

Mr.  Walsh,  the  successful  candidate,  elicits 
the  following  compliment  from  the  same 
journal  : 

He  has  quietly,  but  energetically  and  skill- 
fully, conducted  his  campaign.  His  speeches 
have  been  free  from  personalities.  His  appeals 
to  the  voters  have  been  dignified  and  devoid  of 
the  arts  of  the  spellbinder. 

In  a  spectacular  quadrilateral  contest,  which 
has  so  roused  the  interest  of  the  electorate  that 
the  usual  off-year  declension  in  the  vote  did  not 
occur,  he  has  won  in  an  open  and  honorable 
manner.  The  momentum  of  the  Democratic 
National  Administration  helped  him  some,  in 
spite  of  the  scanty  aid  which  came  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts, 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  half  a  century, 


will  now  find  itself  in  control  of  all  the  State 
departments.  The  Boston  "Transcript" 
(Rep.)  thus  explains  : 

A  Democratic  Governor  will  be  surrounded 
by  a  Democratic  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Democrats  as  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Attorney-General.  This 
solidarity  of  Democratic  control  will  be  a 
temptation  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of  mingled 
radicalism  and  reaction  against  which  Governor 
Walsh  must  exert  all  his  influence  if  he  is  to  live 
up  to  his  pledge  to  be  chief  magistrate  not  of 
his  party  but  of  all  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who,  without  regard  to  party  affiliations, 
are  disposed  to  give  him  a  fair  trial. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  campaign  in  New  Jersey  was  of 
National  interest  because  it  is  the  President's 
own  State,  and  because  therefore  it  was 
expected  that,  if  anywhere,  the  President's 
policies  would  be  approved  in  that  State  ;  if 
disapproved,  the  blow  to  the  Administration 
would  be  all  the  greater.  Hence  the  success 
of  James  F.  Fielder,  who  has  been  Acting 
Governor  since  Mr.  Wilson  became  President, 
is  due  to  this  as  the  first  reason,  says  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  "  (Rep.).  The  paper 
gives  three  reasons  for  Mr.  Fielder's  victory : 

One  is  that  Jerseymen  were  proud  to  have 
a  man  from  their  State  in  the  Presidency, 
and  were  therefore  inclined  to  support  his  Ad- 
ministration at  the  polls  and  to  elect  his  chosen 
candidate. 

Another  is  that  many  Progressives,  especially 
the  partisans  of  Mr.  Record  in  Hudson  County, 
were  more  intent  upon  defeating  the  Republican 
candidate  than  upon  electing  their  own,  and 
therefore  voted  for  Mr.  Fielder  as  the  surest 
way  to  defeat  Mr.  Stokes.  A  vote  for  Mr. 
Colby  would  have  been  only  a  half-vote  against 
Mr.  Stokes,  while  one  for  Mr.  Fielder  was  a 
whole  one. 

The  third  is  that  in  New  Jersey  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  under  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  succes- 
sor, has  been  a  party  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment. It  has  taken  up  some  of  the  reforms 
which  were  proposed  and  begun  by  the  last  two 
Republican  administrations,  and  with  the  cor- 
dial aid  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Legislature 
has  advanced  them  toward  completion. 

In  these  circumstances  a  Democratic  victory, 
though  by  a  greatly  decreased  margin,  was  not 
surprising. 

Naturally,  most  Democratic  papers  have 
made  much  of  the  victory  in  New  Jersey. 
So  do  many  independent  papers — the  Spring- 
field  "  Republican."  for  instance.  It  says  : 
"  It  was  unmistakably  the  general  popular 
loyalty  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  enabled  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  to  win  by  some  thirty  thou- 
sand plurality,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  defection 
of  machine  Democrats  in  Essex  County." 

Mr.  Fielder's  opponents  were  ex-Governor 
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Stokes  for  the  Republicans  and  the  Hon. 
Everett  Colby  for  the  Progressives.  The 
Springfield  paper  notes  that,  whereas  in 
Massachusetts  Mr.  Bird,  a  Progressive,  ran 
second  and  Mr.  Gardner,  a  Republican, 
third,  in  New  Jersey  the  Republican  ran 
second  and  the  Progressive  third,  and  thus 
comments  on  this  apparent  paradox  : 

If  a  Progressive  points  to  Mr.  Bird's  remark- 
able run  in  Massachusetts  to  prove  that  the 
Progressives  are  coming  instead  of  going,  a 
Republican  can  point  to  the  quite  as  remark- 
able run  of  Mr.  Stokes  in  New  Jersey  ...  to 
prove  the  contrary.  .  .  .  The  country  must  await 
the  Congressional  and  State  elections  in  the  fail 
of  next  year  for  more  decisive  developments. 

A  foremost  New  Jersey  newspaper,  the 
Newark  "  Evening  News,"  however,  thus 
cautions  the  Democrats  regarding  Mr. 
Fielder's  victor)-  : 

This  is  not  a  party  victory,  certainly  not  a 
party  machine  victory,  in  its  State  aspects. 
True,  Fielder  had  the  backing  of  a  major  part 
of  his  party,  but  he  had  the  active  opposition 
of  another  faction  acting  under  the  name  of 
Democrats.  Neither  is  it  a  majority  victory. 
Fielder  is  in  by  a  plurality  only.  The  figures 
must  be  analyzed  with  the  understanding  that 
there  were  three  major  parties  in  the  field. 

VIRGINIA 

The  election  in  Virginia  has  called  forth 
hardly  any  newspaper  comment,  as  was 
natural  when  we  remember  that  the  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket  had  opposition  from  only 
the  Socialist  and  the  Socialist-Labor  parties, 
with  their  estimated  total  of  three  thousand 
votes  in  the  State.  Although  not  more  than 
half  of  the  regular  Democratic  vote  was  brought 
out,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
Henry  C.  Steward,  was  overwhelmingly 
elected.  A  despatch  from  Richmond  to 
the  New  York  "  Times  "  (Ind.  Dem.)  says 
that  the  failure  of  the  Republicans  to  enter 
a  State  ticket  was  due  to  the  increasing 
Progressive  sentiment  among  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  State.  "  Had  the  Republicans 
named  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
crats, the  Progressives  would  also  have  come 
into  the  fight ;  and  if  the  Progressives  had 
received  a  larger  total  vote  in  the  State  than 
the  old  line  Republicans,  the  Progressives 
would  have  come  "into  greater  power  in  the 
Commonwealth  through  the  authority  given 
to  them  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery."  The  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, "  Progress  "  (Dem.)  says  : 

It  is  good  to  be  a  Democrat  in  these  piping 
days  of  great  policies.  The  people  have  their 
victories  far  more  renowned  than  those  of  the 


bosses.  .  .  .  Victory  in  1910,  victory  supreme  in 
1912,  and  victory  as  a  matter  of  habit  in  1913  ! 

MARYLAND 

The  Maryland  Senatorial  election  was  of 
importance,  says  the  Baltimore  "  News  " 
(Prog.),  because  "  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion has  actually  been  behaving  itself,  and 
thereby  giving  the  independents  of  the  party 
little  cause  for  revolt."    The  paper  adds  : 

Maryland  is  essentially  a  Democratic  State. 
Undivided  the  party  is  practically  invincible 
here.  The  organization  has  divided  it  again 
and  again,  and  thereby  furnished  exciting  cam- 
paigns. That  this  campaign  has  been  a  slow 
one  is  probably  as  strong  a  testimonial  to  the 
influence  of  the  President  as  he  could  well 
receive  thus  early  in  his  term. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 
Of  the  various  municipal  elections,  aside 
from  that  in  New  York  City,  perhaps  the 
most  important  was  that  in  Philadelphia.  In 
contrast  to  the  victory  for  good  government 
in  New  York  City,  the  result  in  Philadelphia 
was,  according  to  most  newspaper  authorities, 
disheartening.  The  Washington  " Herald" 
(Ind.)  says  : 

The  same  influences  which  were  annihilated 
in  New  York  triumphed  in  Philadelphia,  despite 
the  almost  united  opposition  of  press  and  ad- 
vocates of  good  government. 

Backed  by  the  Oliver-Penrose  State  machine, 
the  Vare-McNichol  gang  swept  into  power  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  defeating  overwhelmingly 
the  good  government  forces  behind  the  Fusion 
ticket. 

Thus  is  repudiated  the  bard-won  victory  of 
two  years  ago,  when  Mayor  Blankenburg  was 
returned  to  power  on  a  reform  ticket  in  the 
hope  that  subsequent  elections  would  record 
progress  and  ultimately  give  him  a  set  of  clean, 
graftless  civic  machinery.  Blankenburg  con- 
tinues in  office,  but  the  Vare  brothers,  who  can 
out-Murphy  Charley  himself  on  occasion,  con- 
tinue in  control  of  the  councils,  the  city  treasury, 
and  other  offices. 

The  Philadelphia  "  Public  Ledger  "  (Rep.) 

thus  comments  : 

The  result  as  thus  foreshadowed  is  a  keen 
disappointment  to  all  who  have  labored  for  the 
reform  cause,  for  good  government,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Blankenburg  administration,  but 
the  fight  has  just  begun.  .  .  .  The  plain  fact  is 
that  at  the  time  this  election  was  held  "  more 
voters  were  interested  in  having  bad  govern- 
ment than  in  getting  good  government."  The 
people  of  Philadelphia  showed  by  their  act  and 
non-action  that,  either  from  partisan  prejudices 
or  what  they  deemed  to  be  their  self-interest, 
they  deliberately  chose  the  evil  path  and  fol- 
lowed it. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  did  this  because 
their  civic  patriotism  was  either  deficient  or  had 
not  been  quickened. 
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THE  DIESEL  ENGINE  AND  ITS  INVENTOR 

Dr.  Diesel,  the  inventor  of  the  epoch-making-  oil  engine,  recently  disappeared  from  a  Channel  steamer 
See  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  number 
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GENERAL  BRAMWELL  BOOTH  ON  HIS  ARRIVAL  IN  AMERICA 

The  new  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  now  visiting  this  country.   See  editorial  pages 


Father  (angry).    "  That  appointment  you  forgot  to  keep  to-day  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  would 

probably  have  made  your  career.   But  you  prefer  to  waste  your  time  playing  golf  " 

Son  (hurt).   "  Not  waste,  Father— I  won  this  cruet." 
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RUDOLF  DIESEL  AND  HIS  WONDERFUL 

INVENTION1 

BY  WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 


IN  the  late  seventies  a  young  man  whose 
name  was  Rudolf  Diesel  matriculated 
at  the  Munich  Technical  High  School. 
The  lectures  that  engrossed  him  most  were 
those  of  Professor  von  Linde,  a  distinguished 
engineer,  famous  later  as  the  inventor  of  very 
ingenious  refrigerating  machinery  and  of  the 
only  commercial  method  by  which  air  is  now 
liquefied  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  Linde 
must  have  said  during  the  course  on  thermo- 
dynamics. The  same  observations  have 
been  made  over  and  over  again  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  technical  schools  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Von  Linde  probably 
drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  our  wasteful  methods 
of  generating  power.  Coal  must  be  shoveled 
into  a  furnace  and  burned  in  order  to  boil 
water  and  raise  steam,  and  the  steam  in  turn 
must  be  led  through  pipes  to  the  cylinder  of 
an  engine.  The  whole  process  is  wasteful, 
cumbrous,  and  costly.  Out  of  all  the  stored 
energy  in  the  coal  only  about  thirteen  per 
cent,  under  the  very  best  conditions,  is  deliv- 
ered in  available  form  by  the  engine,  and  a 
yield  of  ten  per  cent  is  considered  highly 
creditable.  Despite  all  our  vaunted  ingenuity, 
this  is  the  best  that  we  can  show  with  the 
steam  engine  after  over  a  century  of  invent- 
ing. Nature's  vast  pumping  engine  works 
with  a  hundred  per  cent  efficiency.  The  sun 
evaporates  the  water  of  ocean,  lake,  and 
river,  collects  it  in  clouds,  pours  it  down  in  a 
torrent  on  mountain  tops  and  plateaus,  and 
thus  feeds  a  Niagara.  There  are  no  boilers, 
no  pistons,  no  cylinders,  no  rods. 

After  thus  dwelling  on  the  crudity  of 
man-made  motors,  von  Linde,  no  doubt,  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  best  engine  that  man 
can  possibly  construct  ;  for  an  engineer, 
whatever  his  shortcomings  may  be,  at  least 
has  his  standards  and  knows  exactly  by  how 
much  he  has  failed  to  attain  theoretical  per- 
fection. Then  and  there,  Diesel  tells  us,  he 
made  a  note  of  that  ideal  engine  and  resolved 
either  to  invent  it  or  one  that  would  not  fall 
far  short  of  it  in  efficiency. 

Such  resolutions  are  apt  to  evaporate  after 

•A  portrait  of  Rudolf  Diesel  appears  in  our  picture 
section  this  week.— The  Editors. 


graduation.  Diesel  never  forgot  his.  He 
became  an  assistant  to  von  Linde,  and  later 
practiced  as  an  engineer  in  Paris.  Despite 
the  demands  of  his  profession,  he  still 
dreamed  of  his  engine.  Night  after  night 
he  spent  over  a  draughting-board,  until  at 
last — thirteen  years  after  he  had  left  the 
Munich  Technical  High  School — he  felt  that 
he  was  ready  to  publish  a  description  of 
an  engine  which  embodied  a  revolutionary 
idea  :  the  idea  of  compressing  air  so  highly 
in  a  cylinder  that  when  a  little  oil  was 
injected  it  would  ignite  immediately  and  pro- 
duce an  enormous  expansive  effect.  His 
engine  was  not  built  as  yet.  It  existed  only 
in  his  brain. 

Most  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  past 
have  been  evolved  by  men  who  were  any- 
thing but  trained  scientists.  Watt  was  an 
ingenious  instrument- maker,  Morse  painted 
portraits,  Bell  taught  deaf  mutes,  Edison 
was  a  telegrapher,  the  Wright  brothers  were 
bicycle- makers.  Without  any  disparagement, 
all  of  them  may  be  termed  brilliant,  inspired, 
highly  imaginative  tinkers— men  who  worked 
chiefly  by  rule  of  thumb  with  ordinary  tools 
in  an  ordinary  shop.  Diesel  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent type — an  academically  trained  engineer 
whose  tools  were  not  vises,  chisels,  and 
saws,  but  mathematical  formulas  and  graphs, 
a  scientist  who  carefully  calculated  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  invention  before  it  ever  assumed 
shape  in  steel.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the 
skepticism  with  which  the  first  announcement 
of  his  engine  was  greeted — a  book  of  his, 
published  in  1893,  entitled  Theory  and  Con- 
struction of  a  Rational  Heat  Motor.'' 

"  It's  just  a  paper  invention,"  said  the 
"  practical "  engine-builders  of  that  day. 
"It  looks  very  well  in  the  patent  drawings, 
but  when  it's  built  he'll  find  the  old  steam 
engine  cheaper,  simpler,  and  more  eco- 
nomical." 

"  Paper "  invention  though  it  was,  two 
rich  German  firms,  prodded  no  doubt  by  a 
few  university  professors  who  could  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  efficiency  curves, 
tables,  and  formulas,  finally  resolved  to  aid 
Diesel.  They  supplied  him  with  all  the 
money  that  he  needed  and  placed  at  his 
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disposal  the  facilities  of  the  finest  machine- 
shops  in  Germany. 

Diesel  built  his  first  engine  in  1893.  "It 
never  ran  at  all,"  he  told  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  a  mem- 
orable lecture  delivered  early  in  1912.  There 
was  a  terrible  explosion  and  Diesel  was 
nearly  killed.  Had  they  known  of  it,  his 
early  critics  would  have  regarded  the  experi- 
ment as  a  humiliating  fiasco  for  him.  The 
word  "fail"  maybe  included  in  the  bright 
lexicon  of  inventors  ;  if  it  is,  it  has  not  its 
customary  meaning.  To  a  Diesel  a  failure 
is  merely  a  lesson.  It  teaches  what  must  be 
avoided.  As  an  experiment,  that  first  en- 
gine of  his,  which  never  turned  a  wheel,  was 
an  encouraging  success — at  least  in  his  eyes. 
Probably  he  went  home  highly  elated  that 
his  first  motor  had  been  blown  to  pieces. 

knew  then  just  what  I  wanted  to  know," 
he  once  said.  "  It  was  proved  possible  to 
compress  pure  air  so  highly  that  the  fuel 
injected  into  it  ignited." 

Four  years  of  arduous  experimenting  fol- 
lowed that  explosion  before  the  first  com- 
mercial Diesel  oil  motor  was  ready  for  public 
inspection.  When  that  motor  was  first  ex- 
hibited, it  created  a  sensation.  Not  since 
Watt's  time  had  such  a  vast  improvement  in 
engines  been  made.  Augsburg,  the  little  Bava- 
rian town  where  this  new  mechanical  marvel 
might  be  seen,  became  a  Mecca  for  engineers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  that  memorable  day  the  invention 
has  made  rapid  strides.  It  is  found  in 
small  five-horse-power  sizes  in  many  a  little 
European  machine-shop  and  in  large  units 
of  1,200  horse-power  in  factories.  More 
than  three  hundred  vessels  are  driven  by 
Diesel  motors — queer,  stackless  ships  whose 
owners  probably  find  comfort  not  only  in  the 
happy  financial  circumstance  that  crude  oil 
injected  into  a  cylinder  on  the  Diesel  princi- 
ple is  far  cheaper  than  steam,  but  also  in  the 
knowledge  that  no  sweating,  suffering,  be- 
grimed men  are  penned  in  boiler-rooms  shov- 
eling coal  hour  after  hour  into  the  red, 
yawning  mouths  of  fiercely  burning  furnaces. 
And  they  can  voyage  for  amazing  distances 
without  replenishing  their  fuel  supply — these 
vessels.  One  of  them  Dieseled  its  way  from 
Copenhagen  to  Japan  and  back  again  with- 
out once  renewing  its  stock  of  crude  oil.  A 
few  transatlantic  liners  driven  by  Diesel  en- 
gines are  even  now  plying  between  Europe 
and  South  America.  They  are  the  harbingers 
of  future  Imperators — ships  which  will  be 


spoken  of,  perhaps,  not  as  "  steamers,"  but 
as  "  oilers." 

European  builders  of  war-ships  are  even 
now  conducting  experiments  with  the  Diesel 
engine  which  will  ultimately  give  the  fighting 
nations  of  the  world  a  radically  new  type  of 
battle-ship.  That  vessel  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  the  construction  of 
fighting  ships.  She  will  mount  heavy  guns 
where  huge  smoke-stacks  now  protrude,  and 
because  an  oil-injecting  machine  will  take  the 
place  of  a  company  of  stokers,  her  engine- 
room  force  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men.  Even  now  most  of  the  sub- 
marine torpedo-boats  of  the  world's  navies 
are  driven  by  Diesel  engines;  but  that  was 
due  simply  to  the  impossibility  of  generating 
steam  on  a  ship  that  must  travel  beneath  the 
waves  for  hours  at  a  time. 

But  what  is  this  wonderful  Diesel  engine  ? 
An  "  internal  combustion  motor  which  burns 
oil,"  an  engineer  would  answer  briefly.  To 
an  untechnical  reader  that  technical  defini- 
tion would  be  enough  to  cool  his  desire  to 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  great  inventions  of  our  time.  Fortu- 
nately the  Diesel  engine  has  a  few  features 
in  common  with  the  familiar  automobile  mo- 
tor— also  an  "  internal  combustion  engine  " — 
so  that  the  principle  of  its  operation  can  be 
made  plain  without  demanding  too  much  in 
the  way  of  technical  knowledge. 

As  every  one  knows  in  these  halcyon  days 
of  the  motor  car.  an  automobile  motor  has 
one  or  more  cylinders  in  which  a  piston 
moves.  When  the  piston  moves  down,  it 
sucks  in  through  a  valve  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  air  and  gasoline  vapor.  Then  the 
valve  is  automatically  closed,  so  that  the 
mixture  cannot  escape.  The  piston  now 
moves  up  and  compresses  the  mixture.  An 
electric  spark  flashes  opportunely  and  ignites 
the  charge.  There  is  an  explosion.  The 
piston  is  driven  down.  When  it  moves  up 
again,  it  pushes  out  the  burned  gases  through 
a  special  valve  opened  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  next  down  stroke  another  charge  of 
explosive  mixture  is  drawn  in,  and  the  same 
series  of  operation — compression,  explosion, 
discharge  of  the  burned  gases — is  repeated. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  operation  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  four  cycle  "  automobile  mo- 
tor, so  called  because  of  the  four  piston 
movements  required  to  effect  the  aspira- 
tion, compression,  explosion,  and  ejection  de- 
scribed. 

Most  Diesel  engines  also  operate  on  this 
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four-cycle  principle.  But  there  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Diesel  to  the  ordinary  auto- 
mobile motor  ends.  When  the  piston  of  a 
1  )iesel  engine  moves  down,  it  breathes  in,  not 
an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline 
I  vapor,  but  pure,  unalloyed  air,  like  a  human 
being.  On  the  up  stroke  of  the  piston  that 
air  is  squeezed  against  the  cylinder  head,  and 
is  thus  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  of 
500  pounds  a  square  inch.  Air  thus  squeezed 
becomes  very  hot.  In  the  Diesel  engine  its 
temperature  rises  to  over  1,000  degrees, 
which  is  about  as  hot  as  a  bar  of  iron  heated 
to  dull  redness.  At  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  compressed  air  is  hottest,  a  jet  of 
finely  atomized  oil  is  forced  into  the  cylinder. 
Immediately  the  oil  catches  fire  ;  the  com- 
pressed air  expands  with  terrific  force  ;  the 
piston  is  driven  down  again.  Then,  as  in 
the  automobile  engine,  the  burned  gases  are 
breathed  out  or  discharged  as  the  piston  rises. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  Diesel  engine.  Like 
all  great  inventions,  it  is  astonishingly  simple 
— so  simple  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as 
not  only  a  technical  triumph,  but  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  products  of  human 
ingenuity.  Its  novelty  lies,  not  in  its  outward 
form,  but  in  the  new  principle  of  igniting  oil. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  why  does  not  the 
compression  in  an  automobile  engine  produce 
exactly  the  same  result  ?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  compression  is  not  high 
enough,  is  the  answer.  Hence  an  electric 
spark  must  be  used  in  the  automobile  engine 
to  ignite  the  explosive  mixture,  and  an  elec- 
tric spark,  as  every  automobile  driver  knows, 
means  "  ignition  trouble."  He  knows,  too, 
how  nicely  the  spark  must  be  timed  to  ex- 
plode the  mixture,  and  how  easily  soot  may 
spoil  all  the  best  arrangements  to  secure 
proper  timing. 

Far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
fuel  of  a  Diesel  engine  is  not  gasoline,  which 
must  be  distilled  from  petroleum,  and  which 
brings  twenty  cents  a  gallon  in  the  United 
States  and  forty  cents  in  Germany,  but  crude 
oil,  costing  only  a  few  cents  a  gallon.  But 
most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  delivering  but  a  paltry  ten  per  cent  of  the 
energy  stored  in  the  fuel — the  average  effi- 
ciency of  most  steam  engines,  as  we  have 
seen — the  Diesel  motor  yields  as  much  as 
thirty-five  per  cent.  Of  this  striking  proof 
was  given  at  the  Turin  Exposition  of  1911. 
In  the  Machinery  Hall  a  steam  turbine  and 
a  Diesel  engine  were  mounted  side  by  side. 
Both  were  supplied  with  crude  oil ;  but  the 


crude  oil  of  the  Diesel  engine  was  injected 
directly  into  its  cylinder,  while  the  crude  oil 
for  the  turbine  was  first  burned  under  a  boiler 
to  raise  steam.  For  each  horse- power  gen- 
erated the  turbine  consumed  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  oil  as  the  Diesel  engine. 
Moreover,  the  turbine  was  attended  by  a 
formidable  array  of  auxiliaries — a  boiler 
plant,  an  apparatus  for  purifying  the  water 
fed  to  the  boilers,  feed  pumps,  steam  pipes, 
and  condensers.  The  smokeless,  cinderless 
Diesel  engine  was  accompanied  merely  by 
its  fuel  tank  and  a  device  to  start  the  piston. 

Let  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  Diesel 
engine  is  limited  to  crude  petroleum.  It  will 
burn  any  liquid  fuel — tar,  tar  oils,  and  even 
animal  and  vegetable  oils.  That  adaptability 
is  of  great  significance  to  countries  that  have 
no  rich  oil  deposits.  For  example,  Germany 
produces  enough  tar  to  generate  about  one 
and  three-quarter  million  horse-power  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year,  ten  hours  a  day, 
according  to  Dr.  Diesel's  estimate.  If  her 
ports  were  blockaded  in  time  of  war  and 
crude  oil  could  not  be  obtained,  her  tar, 
burned  on  the  Diesel  principle,  would  still 
enable  her  inland  industries  to  meet  domestic 
demands.  Moreover,  because  tar  and  oil 
can  be  so  efficiently  utilized  as  fuel,  it  is  now 
impossible  for  a  monopoly  to  maintain  an 
exorbitant  price  in  Europe  for  fuel  oil.  What 
we  have  tried  to  accomplish  with  the  compli- 
cated mechanism  of  the  courts  a  modern 
scientific  inventor  achieved  more  simply  and 
directly  by  devising  a  new  form  of  motor ! 
Verily,  the  old  tale  of  Goliath  and  David  can 
be  given  a  modern  turn. 

Every  great  invention  has  a  profound 
economic  effect,  and  the  Diesel  motor  is  no 
exception.  Indeed,  its  industrial  influence 
may  be  likened  without  exaggeration  to  that 
exerted  by  Watt's  engine.  Watt's  invention 
made  the  modern  factory  possible,  with  all 
the  good  and  the  evil  that  that  implies ; 
Diesel's  invention  is  destined  to  affect  indus- 
try no  less  profoundly  in  teaching  mankind 
how  to  conserve  its  diminishing  fuel  supply. 
Now  that  the  Diesel  engine  is  in  commercial 
use,  scientists  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
the  burning  of  coal  under  a  boiler  is  not  a 
sinful  waste,  and  whether  it  should  not  all  be 
converted  into  gas.  For  decades  coal  has 
been  distilled  in  retorts  in  order  to  generate 
illuminating  gas,  coke  and  tar  being  left  as 
residues.  The  Diesel  engine  can  generate 
power  from  that  tar  almost  as  readily  as  it 
can  from  crude  oil.     What  is  more,  it  will 
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generate  from  three  to  five  times  more  power 
from  the  tar  than  if  the  original  coal  had  been 
consumed  under  a  boiler  to  drive  a  steam 
engine!  Nations  are  taking  stock  of  their 
fuel.  The  coal  resources  of  the  world  are 
steadily  dwindling.  In  a  few  centuries  coal 
will  be  found  only  under  the  glass  cases  of 
museums.  As  the  supply  diminishes  and  the 
price  rises,  the  necessity  of  husbanding  what 


can  still  be  mined  at  accessible  depths  will 
drive  home  the  economic  advantages  of 
Diesel's  invention.  Surely  an  engine  which 
enables  the  industrial  world  to  obtain  gas 
from  coal  for  heat  and  light  and  to  use  the 
residual  tar  to  generate  power  with  unprece- 
dented efficiency  is  an  invention  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  which  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Watt. 


THE  TEXAS  TRAIL  IN  THE  70'S 

BY  SIDNEY  LANIER 

Sidney  Lanier's  Texas  adventure,  begun  at  the  close  of  1872,  was  in  quest  of  a  climate 
where  lungs  could  be  ft /gotten  ;  for  the  world  was  seirenteen  years  from  the  discovery  that  cure 
and  vigor  of  the  breathing  organs  Jay  in  abundance  of  pure,  free  air,  day  and  night,  in  any 
tolerable  climate.  His  hope  was  to  find  in  the  bracing  mountain  region  of  Berne  a  home  fot 
the  rearing  of  his  children.  But  that  "  unprecedented  7uinter  "  which  loves  to  pursue  a  roam- 
ing invalid  began  its  attack  while  he  was  shaping  his  course  i?i  San  Antonio.  A  few  brilliant, 
champagney  days  failed  to  balance  the  shrill  northers  and  often-saturated  atmosphere,  and  only 
watchful  treatment  saved  the  patient  for  return  to  his  Georgia  home  in  the  spring.  To  this 
first  disillusionment  Mr.  Lanier  soon  added  the  conviction  that  five  years  among  libraries,  music, 
and  lifelong  friends  would  count  for  more  than  ten  or  twenty  deprived  of  these,  and  in  a  country 
so  insecure  that  a  drive  with  one 's  family  a  few  miles  outside  its  chief  city  was  liable  to  end  in 
their  being  picked  up  and  carried  off  by  a  party  of  Indians,  as  had  recently  happened  near  San 
Antonio.  Mr.  Lanier  had  in  mind  a  series  of  newspaper  letters  to  follow  this  one  of"  The 
Texas  Trail  "  but  illness  defeated  his  plan,  and  confined  within  his  delightful  home  letters 
many  spirited  sketches  of  the  country  and  its  motley  throng  of  settlers. 


San  Antonio,  Texas,  December  9,  1872. 

THE  morning  was  brilliant,  the  air  was 
full  of  a  certain  dry  balm  which,  I 
think,  is  not  known  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  anon,  and  as  I  stood  on  the  hotel  pave- 
ment, after  a  breakfast  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  forget  just  as  soon  as  I  can  forget  it,  the 
stage — four  horses  to  the  fore — came  mer- 
rily tooling  down  the  street  and  rounded  to 
with  a  rare  tilt,  up,  down,  sidewise,  and 
askew,  followed  by  a  general  tremulous  set- 
tling down  of  things,  such  as  can  be  accom- 
plished by  nothing  in  this  world  but  a  stage — 
unless  it  be  a  dromedary,  perhaps,  or  a 
Channel  steamer.  Baggage  and  self  are 
aboard  in  a  trice,  and  we  dash  up  the  Main 
Street  of  Austin.  In  a  moment  we  draw  to 
the  sidewalk  and  stop.  So,  we  are  not  off  ? 
No,  but  my  trunk  is ;  for  this  is  the  stage 
office,  and  they've  whipped  the  baggage  out 
of  the  boot  to  weigh  it.  They  weigh  it. 
Presently  the  official  calls  my  name,  which  is 


on  my  trunk.  "  Well,"  I  say,  "  I'm  the  man." 
"  Three  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  extra 
baggage  /"  says  he.  "We  don't  allow  but 
fifty  pounds." 

"  How  much  does  she  weigh,  Captain  ?" 
I  ask,  with  a  melancholy  effort  to  be  jocular. 

"  Ninety  pounds.  Three  dollars  and  a 
quarter,  if  you  please,"  he  replies,  with  a 
slight  twinge  of  impatience ;  for  he  knows  it 
is  mean,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  long 
about  it. 

For  the  moment  a  wild,  vague  idea  of 
expostulation  occurs  to  me  ;  but,  on  glancing 
around  at  the  faces  of  my  fellow-passengers — 
two  of  whom  have  just  been  similarly  phle- 
botomized before  I  got  aboard,  but  now, 
base,  dastardly  wretches  !  are  looking  on  at 
me  with  that  half-smile  which,  I  think,  is  the 
most  abandoned  expression  of  the  human 
countenance,  to  wit,  the  smile  with  which  the 
man  who  has  been  sold  regards  the  man  who 
is  being  sold — I  perceive  that  I  have  no 
moral  support,  I  faint,  I  hand  the  captain  a 
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five-dollar  bill.  He  returns  me  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter. 

"  How  ?"  I  say.  "  Three  twenty-five  from 
five  leaves  one  seventy-five ;  you've  only 
given  me  one  ftventy-hve." 

"  Rates  are  in  gold,"  he  replies.  "  Knock 
off  ten  per  cent  from  greenbacks  ;  ten  per 
cent  on  five  dollars,  fifty  cents.  Baggage  on 
thar,  Bill  ?" 

And  I  am  whirled  on,  a  moralizing,  reflec- 
tive, mute  passenger,  even  like  Thomas 
Carlyle's  savage,  with  all  thoughts  in  the  wild 
heart  of  me,  but  with  no  speech  for  any 
thought. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  stop.  Looking 
out  of  the  window,  I  perceive  we  are  at  the 
head  of  a  steep  roadway  which  has  been  cut 
through  the  precipitous  bluffs  walling  the 
river  down  to  the  water's  edge.  This,  then, 
is  the  Colorado.  The  guard  dismounts, 
comes  to  the  window,  and  announces  that  he 
would  prefer  for  the  passengers  to  get  out, 
as  the  bridge  is  not  considered  safe.  Purely 
in  order  to  humor  this  preference  of  the 
guards,  we  come  forth,  descend  the  hill  in 
advance  of  the  stage,  and  cross  the  bridge. 

It  is  such  a  bridge  as  I  have  not  seen  since 
the  Confederate  army  laid  pontoons  during 
the  war.  It  is  a  pontoon  bridge,  rigged  of 
ropes,  pegs,  and  boxes  of  the  very  rudest 
description.  Regarded  horizontally,  the  bridge 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  bewildered  S  ;  and  as  the 
horses  come  with  careful  hoof  across,  the 
vertical  undulation  combines  with  the  hori- 
zontal wriggle  to  serve  me  even  as  the  world 
served  Mr.  Tulliver.  It  is  too  many  for  me  ; 
and  I  turn  to  look  at  the  strange  appearance 
of  the  river.  We  are  in  its  dry  bed.  The 
bank  we  have  left  is  a  steep  bluff ;  this  is  a 
gradual  ascent,  like  an  enormously  wide  strip 
of  sea-beach,  winding  on  alongside  the  flowing 
stream — which  is"  not  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  yards  wide — in  a  far-stretching  series  of 
ribbon  loops  and  curves.  Strewed  over  this 
great  shelving,  dry  bed  are  myriads  of  white 
limestone  rocks,  shapen  marvelously  like 
skulls  and  bones  ;  it  is,  to  all  appearances,  a 
broad  exaggeration  of  that  mournful  Jornada 
del  Muerte  (Path  of  Death)  across  the  plains. 
The  similitude  heats  one's  imagination  all  the 
more  in  that  this  mock  death-road  is  accom- 
panied by  a  plentiful  stream  of  that  life-giving 
water  the  lack  of  which  has  produced  the 
real  Jornada  del  Muerte.  It  is  a  River  of 
Life  side  by  side  with  a  River  of  Death. 

Re-embarking,  we  quickly  emerge  upon  the 
great  expanse  of  the  rolling  prairie.  Occa- 


sionally there  are  trees,  scattered  singly  or  in 
small  groups.  These  are  mostly  a  sort  of 
oaks,  squat-trunked,  round-topped  ;  and  what 
with  the  sere  grass,  the  scene  from  the  stage 
window  is  so  much  like  an  old  field,  with 
ancient  apple  trees  here  and  there,  that  one 
is  always  looking  for  the  old  farm-house 
which  should  stand  in  some  thicker  clump, 
memorial  of  a  time  when  these  seeming 
fields  were  tilled  and  these  seeming  apple 
trees  were  tended.  At  long  intervals  one 
finds  a  thin  belt  of  forest,  and  once,  for  a 
mile  or  two,  the  road  winds  through  a 
bottom,  between  trees  bearded  with  trailing 
moss.  But  mostly,  on  each  hand,  stretch 
the  lonesome  undulations  of  the  prairie. 
P'ar,  far,  the  eye  strains ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
warm  pursuit  to  look  on  farther  ;  it  is  as  if 
one  hunted  the  distance  ;  one  grows  eager, 
then  sated,  then  tired,  with  one's  acquisitions 
of  spaces.  The  earth  seems  larger  than  the 
heavens  ;  one  feels  that  yonder  horizon  can- 
not circumscribe  this  vastness.  The  prairie 
with  its  miles  of  space,  like  Keats's  Grecian 
Urn  with  its  years  of  time,  does 

"...  Tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity:  cold  pastoral!" 

But  presently  I  am  teased  enough,  and  I 
turn  to  regard  my  fellow-passengers  more 
closely.  We  are  seven  in  stage.  An  old 
miner  (as  I  afterwards  pick  up),  from  Chico, 
California,  in  a  cap  with  let-down  flaps,  a 
quiet  man,  a  simple,  good  soul,-  whom,  if 
you  can  imagine  Captain  Cuttle  with  two 
sound  arms  and  without  his  iron  hook,  you 
have  before  you ;  an  editor  from  Indiana,  a 
fat  man  with  a  pair  of  legs  which  might  be 
very  effective  on  the  stage,  but  in  one  are 
very  poor  legs  indeed,  with  no  sort  of 
capacity  at  all  for  folding  or  crossing  or 
pressing  together  splint- wise  or  ';  splitting" 
with  a  vis-a-vis,  all  of  which  made  me  con- 
ceive a  violent  admiration  for  this  gentleman, 
for,  although  he  sat  three-on-a-seat  nearly  the 
whole  ride  (of  sixteen  hours),  he  was  never- 
theless a  marvel  of  good  humor  and  cheer- 
fulness all  the  time,  malgre  the  nether  tor- 
ment he  must  have  endured  ;  a  poor 
consumptive  from  Arkansas,  whom  may  God 
take  heed  of  ;  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  home  on  leave 
and  is  now  returning  to  the  frontier  ;  a 
Michigoose,  or  female  Michigander,  with  her 
daughter,  a  very  sprightly  little  gosling  in- 
deed, going  to  San  Antonio  to  set  up  in  the 
millinery  line  ;  and  your  correspondent,  who 
is  traveling  as  valet  to  his  right  lung — a 
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service  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  some 
years.  These  are  the  people  whom  I  find 
that  the  four 'winds  have  blown  into  this 
little  eddy.  Truly,  I  say  to  myself,  all  the 
world  is  a  stage,  and  I  begin  to  listen  to  the 
other  players  who  seem  to  have  their  parts 
well  conned.    The  lieutenant  is  talking. 

11  I  was  out  once  [he  is  saying]  on  a  scout 
after  a  party  of  Indians  that  had  been  com- 
mitting some  depredations.  We  had  nearly 
caught  up  with  them  ;  in  fact,  we  were  right 
on  them.    Everybody  was  so  tired,  however, 

that  Major  ,  who  was  in  command,  finally 

allowed  the  party  to  rest.  The  orders  were 
strict  that  no  man  should  speak  loudly  and 
no  fire  should  be  lighted,  and  particularly 
that  no  gun  should  be  fired  on  any  account. 
Well,  the  commander  stopped,  a  line  of  sen- 
tinels was  formed  around,  and  the  men  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  rest.  Presently 
— after  we'd  all  been  lying  about  for  a  while 
— I  happened  to  look  up,  and,  by  Jupiter, 
there  was  a  tremendous  grizzly  bear  deliber- 
ately walking  right  on  to  the  line  of  sentinels  ! 
Nobody  spoke  a  word;  the  bear  kept  on. 
Presently  he  reached  the  line.  The  sentinels 
nearest  him  stood  with  their  guns  cocked, 
looking  uneasily  at  the  Major.  (The  men 
were  all  as  'fraid  of  him  as  death.)  The 
Major  was  standing  up  among  the  men, 
looking  down  on  the  ground.  The  men  by 
this  time  had  all  seen  the  grizzly,  and  were 
all  lying  or  sitting  with  their  guns  cocked, 
glancing  from  the  bear  to  the  Major,  in  the 
greatest  uneasiness.  The  Major  didn't  say  a 
word.  The  bear  deliberately  walked  between 
two  of  the  sentinels,  and  came  slowly  on  till 
he  was  nearly  in  the  very  midst  of  the  party. 
The  excitement  was  too  intense.  You  could 
almost  hear  the  men's  hearts  beating.  Still 
they  wouldn't  fire  ;  they  were  more  scared 
of  the  Major  than  the  bear,  I  suppose.  The 
bear  started  towards  the  Major.  Still  he 
looked  down,  and  didn't  say  a  word.  He 
waited  a  little  while — the  bear  kept  on, 
slowly.  Suddenly  the  Major  threw  up  his 
head  and  bawled  out : 

"  ' Why  don't  you  shoot  V 

"  I  suppose  forty  bullets  went  into  that 
bear's  body  at  the  same  instant ;  at  any  rate, 
he  never  kicked." 

We  stop  to  dine  at  a  house  on  the  bank  of 
a  large  creek  whose  bed,  now  dry,  meanders 
with  its  dreadful  white  stones  far  away ;  we 
change  horses  ;  we  cross  San  Marcos  River, 
a  beautiful  clear  stream  which  is  born  full 
grown  of  a  few  bold  springs  a  mile  or  two 


above  the  crossing,  and  which  would  turn  no 
end  of  mill-wheels — yea,  which  seems  fairly 
to  yearn  for  mill-wheels.  A  trot  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  brings  us  into  San  Marcos,  a 
smart  and  thriving  town,  where  we  take  up 
a  lady  who  tells  us  a  world  of  things  about 
matters  in  this  land,  and  who  becomes  quite 
upset  with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  discover- 
ing accidentally  that  she  had  once  met  a  lady 
who  is  known  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana ; 
we  prick  forward  and  reach  New  Braunfels 
just  at  nightfall,  finding  a  large  clean  German 
town,  with' all  manner  of  evidences  of  German 
thrift  on  every  hand,  through  which  we  pass 
to  the  hotel,  where  mine  host,  a  large-framed 
and.  seeming  large-souled  German,  is  ready 
with  a  chair  for  the  ladies  to  step  out  on  ; 
we  file  between  the  seats  on  the  hotel 
porch,  in  which  sit  German  giants — the 
people  are  all  so  large,  splendid,  healthy, 
that  my  lung  fairly  curdles  with  envious 
spite  ! — smoking,  and  take  our  honest  Ger- 
man supper :  brown  bread,  sausage,  great 
collops  of  juicy  venison,  and  coffee  ;  we  reseat 
ourselves  again  in  the  stage,  light  our  cigars, 
and  fare  merrily  forward  through  the  night, 
what  time  the  miner,  who  never  had  courage 
enough  to  say  much  while  the  light  was, 
does  now  in  the  dark  proceed  to  tell  us  the 
story  of  Jack  the  Indian  :  how  that  one  day 
in  camp  Jack  got  a  dollar  apiece  from  a  lot 
of  Chinese  to  hide  them  in  a  certain  cave  he 
wot  of,  away  from  the  tax-collector,  and  how 
Jack,  having  hid  them  away  snugly,  did  then 
and  there  get  fifty  dollars  from  the  tax-col- 
lector to  show  him  where  "  them  Chinese 
was,"  which  Jack  did,  and  which  (quote  my 
Ed'ard  Cuttle)  "  Jack  was  the  only  one  o' 
them  Digger  Indians  with  any  sense  that  I 
ever  see." 

Presently  I  observe  that  the  stage  lamps 
continually  light  up  a  curious  sort  of  bare 
straggling-twigged  shrub  that  seems  to  line 
the  road  and  to  cover  the  prairie.  It  is  as  if 
the  apparitions  of  all  the  leafless  peach 
orchards  in  Georgia  were  lawlessly  dancing 
past  us  and  about  us. 

That,  says  the  Lieutenant,  is  the  mes- 
quit.  The  mesquit  is  a  bush — sometimes 
reaching  to  be  a  small  tree — which  has  been 
extending  eastward,  it  seems,  for  some  time. 
Many  have  told  me  that  it  has  covered  this 
part  of  the  country  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  there  is  a  popular  belief  that  its 
spread  on  the  prairies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Antonio  has  caused  a  marked  increase  in 
the  rainfall  of  this  section  within  the  last  few 
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years  and  has  converted  what  was  formerly 
a  purely  grazing  district  into  an  agricultural 
one.  I  fancy,  however,  that  Dr.  Draper 
would  not  admit  this  conclusion,  even  grant- 
ing that  the  rainfall  is  greater ;  and  from 
meteorological  facts  which  have  been  furnished 
me  by  Dr.  V.  Pettersen — an  accomplished 
Swedish  physician  resident  here,  who  has  for 
four  years  past  been  collecting  these  data 
with  the  aid  of  improved  instruments — I 
think  the  inference  is  safe  that  the  assump- 
tion of  an  increased  rainfall  is  incorrect,  as 
based  upon  the  mere  concurrence  of  two 
years  somewhat  wetter  than  the  average,  but 
whose  moisture  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  two  contiguous 
years.  Whether,  however,  the  singular  spread 
of  the  mesquit  (which  is  certainly  true)  may 
or  may  not  have  increased  the  rainfall,  it  has 
unquestionably  been  of  vast  benefit  in  other 


ways.  Its  roots  do  not  penetrate  downward, 
but  grow  horizontally,  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  They  are  easily  dug  ; 
and  they  are  the  principal  fuel  of  the  country. 
This  root  is  of  the  color  of  black  walnut,  is 
exceedingly  hard,  and  is  said  never  to  decay. 
It  burns  well ;  by  token,  at  this  writing  a 
stoveful  of  it  is  merrily  blazing  here  in  my 
apartment. 

But  the  mesquit  has  uses  other  than  as 
firewood.  It  is  a  species  of  acacia.  At 
certain  times  a  gum  plentifully  exudes  from 
it,  which,  when  the  tannin  which  it  contains 
is  extracted,  is  equal  to  the  best  gum  arabic 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  latter  can  be 
applied.  This  property  of  the  mesquit  has, 
I  am  told,  begun  to  furnish  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  this 
section,  and  will  likely  create  anew  branch  of 
industry. 


CHILDLESS  AMERICANS 

BY  ETHEL  WADSWORTH  GARTLAND 


I AM  thirty-one  years  old,  of  what  is  called 
native  American  stock  (which  in  my  par- 
ticular case  means  English  and  Scotch 
immigrants  of  1635),  a  college  woman,  wife 
of  a  clergyman,  and  mother  of  four  ordinarily 
beautiful,  healthy,  intelligent  children. 

A  few  days  ago  I  overheard  a  sneering 
remark  about  the  Atnericau  family,  described 
as  composed  of  father,  mother,  and  two 
children.  A  bitter  prophecy  was  uttered  that 
the  good  old  American  stock  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  since  we  refuse  to  have 
children.  I  felt  as  though  some  one  had 
seized  me  by  the  throat.  Since  then  I  have 
been  considering  whether  this  can  be  true  ;  if 
so,  why  it  should  be  so,  and  what  a  tragedy  it  is, 
if  true.  I  have  reviewed  my  experience  as  a 
mother  ;  the  excuses  American  women  offer 
for  their  refusal  to  haVe  children  ;  the  right, 
and  only  right,  attitude  for  us  to  take,  its  im- 
portance and  even  its  necessity  for  our  people. 

I  counted  the  families  (all  native  American 
stock)  on  our  street.  I  counted  the  number 
of  children  they  have,  and  found  that  in 
twenty-two  families  there  are  forty-two  chil- 
dren. I  was  surprised — indeed,  dismayed — 
in  finding  an  average  of  about  two  to  each 
family.    I  had  not  realized  the  fact. 


I  then  recalled  the  town  where  we  lived 
two  years  ago,  where  I  was  also  intimately 
acquainted.  On  our  street,  a  short  one, 
I  found  nineteen  children  in  nine  families 
(again  old  American  stock),  slightly  over  two 
in  a  family.  Then  I  tried  the  street  on  which 
we  lived  five  years  ago,  in  a  different  one  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  here  I  found 
only  eighteen  children  in  sixteen  families. 
Then  in  a  third  New  England  State  I  tried  a 
certain  street  in  a  town  where  I  lived  pre- 
vious to  my  marriage,  and  found  that  in  the 
eighteen  families  (again  old  American  stock) 
there  were  just  thirty-six  children. 

I  was  in  this  way  convinced  that  it  is  actu- 
ally true  of  New  England.  I  hope  ii  is  not 
true  of  the  West  and  South.  But.  as  the 
East  is  the  oldest  part  of  our  country,  is  there 
not  danger  that  this  condition  may  by  and  by 
come  to  pass  in  the  West  and  South  also  ? 

The  remark  of  a  young  friend  about  to  be 
married  also  suggested  itself — to  the  effect 
that  there  was  no  need  of  her  having  children, 
and  she  did  not  intend  to  have  any.  I  recalled 
a  similar  remark  made  to  my  husband  by  .  a 
male  friend.  Yes.  I  must  believe  that  it  is 
true  in  New  England,  and  intentionally  so. 
In  reviewing  my  list  of  streets,  I  was  struck 
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by  the  fact  that  the  three  ministers'  families 
included  have,  respectively,  four,  five,  and 
seven  children !  They  form  the  notable 
exceptions.  Just  about  one-third  of  the 
families  recalled  have  automobiles  ! 

Why  is  it  that  we  Americans  are  having-  so 
few  children  ?  Does  the  high  cost  of  living 
account  for  it  ?  That  may  influence  some 
families,  but  certainly  not  many,  for  the  old 
American  families  never  had  much  money. 
If  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  so  have 
the  bank  accounts.  Are  we  not  marrying 
later  in  life  ?  Yes ;  I  married  at  twenty- 
six,  my  mother  at  twenty-two,  and  my  grand- 
mother at  twenty.  But  this  is  a  trivial  reason. 
Do  not  people  expect  to  do  more  for  their 
children  ?  Yes  ;  I  am  a  college  woman,  my 
mother  graduated  from  a  normal  school,  but 
my  grandmother  had  only  a  district  school 
education,  with  some  private  instruction. 
Also,  my  parents  having  left  the  farm  when 
young  people,  there  was  less  for  their  chil- 
dren to  be  helpful  about.  We  do  more  for 
our  children  and  expect  less  from  them,  so  we 
naturally  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
so  many. 

People  will  be  imitative.  A  friend  who 
has  but  one  child,  now  a  young  man,  recently 
confided  in  me  that  she  wishes,  now,  she  had 
more  children.  She  said  she  often  thinks 
how  much  company  a  daughter  would  now 
be  to  her. 

"  Why  did  you  not  have  more  children  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  explained,  "  Mrs.  B,  who 
was  married  at  the  time  I  was,  didn't  have 
any  children  at  all,  neither  did  Mrs.  C  or  Mrs. 
D.  I  was  quite  the  exception,  with  my  one, 
and  I  naturally  thought  that  enough.  Now, 
however,  I  wish  I  had  more — a  girl,  any- 
way." 

Another  friend  of  mine  waited  until  six 
years  after  her  marriage  before  she  began  to 
have  her  family  of  three  children.  She 
wished  to  enjoy  some  "  pleasure,"  save  some 
money,  and  so  on,  with  the  customary  expla- 
nation. A  few  days  ago  she  confided  in  me 
that  she  was  sorry  she  had  waited. 

"  I  was  twenty-six  when  I  was  married, 
and  my  husband  was  forty,"  she  explained. 
"  We  waited  those  six  years — till  I  was  thirty- 
two  and  he  was  forty-six.  It  was  hard  on 
us  both.  I  guess  I  was  too  old.  Our  first 
baby  died  at  birth,  and  the  two  we  have  are 
so  frail !  I  know,  now,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had  not  waited.  If  I  had  only 
known  how  it  would  be  !" 


Then  the  function  of  motherhood — how  is 
it  regarded  ?  With  enthusiasm  or  reverence 
among  us,  or  as  an  unfortunate  accident  to 
be  deplored  or  ashamed  of  ?  There  is  much 
talk  about  "  the  duties  of  mothers,"  but  is  there 
much  said  about  the  duty  of  being  a  mother] 
We  admire  the  Madonna  on  the  wall  ;  do  we 
cherish  the  Madonna  in  our  midst  ? 

In  many  ways  the  life  of  women,  in  grow- 
ing wider,  has  grown  more  shallow.  We  are 
brought  closer  together  by  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  trolleys,  rural  mail  service,  and 
other  inventions  ;  we  have  grown  more  social 
through  the  mushroom  growth  of  clubs  and 
other  organizations  ;  school  education  has 
contributed  its  share  in  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge of  and  pleasure  in  our  neighbors ;  but 
even  as  these  opportunities  for  social  enjoy- 
ment have  come  to  women,  so  much  harder 
has  it  become  for  them  to  give  them  up,  as 
-mothers  must. 

With  equal  education  for  boy  and  girl  has 
come  a  different  ideal  for  woman  in  the  mind 
of  man.  When  my  father  sent  me  to  college, 
a  friend  of  his  remonstrated  : 

"  Why  do  you  send  her  off  to  school  and 
pay  out  all  that  money  for  her  ?  The  first 
thing  she  does  when  she  graduates  will  be  to 
get  married,  and  then  she'll  be  no  better  off, 
nor  you  either.  Women  are  for  domestic 
life,  created  for  it,  planned  for  it,  and  fitted 
for  it ;  you're  only  going  to  make  her  discon- 
tented with  her  life  as  she'll  find  it." 

Now,  however,  man  generally  feels  that 
woman  should  not  be  denied  intellectual  and 
social  opportunities.  Man  enjoys  and  de- 
lights in  her  attainments  in  those  and  other 
fields.  Recognizing  her  hard  lot  from  time 
immemorial,  he  condones  her  selfishness  and 
commiserates  her  inevitable  sufferings.  . 

Then,  too,  work  calls  women  away  from 
their  homes.  They  are  so  well  trained  to 
work  outside  the  home,  there  are  so  many 
congenial  occupations  and  positions  they  may 
take,  that  housework  and  home-keeping, 
child-bearing  and  child-training,  have  not 
been  emphasized  in  their  education  or  pre- 
pared for  as  a  probable  life-work.  With  all 
we  do  for  our  daughters,  we  no  longer  put 
first  the  preparation  for  these  most  impor- 
tant and  fundamental  duties  ;  but,  instead, 
music,  china-painting,  voice-culture,  dancing, 
deportment,  and  a  thousand  other  accom- 
plishments, well  enough  in  their  place.  And 
when  the  bridal  day  comes  to  our  girls,  as  it 
does  come  to  the  majority  of  them,  and  they 
face  domestic  duties  and  motherhood,  they 
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feel  incompetent,  and  gladly  excuse  them- 
selves for  escaping  the  responsibility  of  them. 

Yes,  here  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  With  education  for  woman  has 
come  also  the  knoiuledge  of  how  she  may 
remain  childless.  And  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  knowledge  she  has  not  real- 
ized that  in  seeking  freedom  from  care  and 
pain  she  has  betrayed  the  sacred  trust  im- 
posed on  her  by  the  Creator,  and  that  she 
hopelessly  and  irretrievably  wrecks  the  future 
of  her  people.  The  small  birth  rate  among 
the  old  American  stock  is  mainly  willful  self- 
ishness on  the  part  of  the  man  and  the 
woman.  Yes,  it  must  be  said,  the  old  stock, 
the  grand  old  stock,  the  fine,  cultivated,  pro- 
gressive, loyal,  Puritan  stock,  is  dying  out ! 
The  native  Americans,  my  own  beloved  peo- 
ple, are  passing  from  the  life  of  the  Nation — 
a  passing  suicidal !  The  grand  old  stock 
that  fought  the  battles  of  the  Indian  wars 
and  of  the  Revolution  is  going  down  and 
out !  The  Indians  vanish  because  they  must. 
Not  so  the  native  Americans  ;  they  go  be- 
cause they  will ! 

What  suffering  do  I  undergo  when  I  have 
a  child  ?  Physically,  it  means  three  months 
of  nausea,  three  months  of  comparative  com- 
fort, three  months  of  excessive  weari- 
ness and  discomfort,  a  brief  (and  therefore 
negligible)  season  of  severe  pain,  and  a  year 
of  constant  care  of  the  child.  Mentally,  it 
involves  months  when  I  feel  excessively  dis- 
gusted with  myself,  my  condition,  and  my 
surroundings.  I  rebel  because  I  am  so 
afflicted ;  I  hate  my  appearance  ;  I  mourn 
the  absence  of  social  privileges  ;  I  loathe  the 
seemingly  unending  discomfort  of  day  and 
night ;  and  I  groan  for  deliverance,  while  I 
shiver  with  apprehension  of  the  pain  before 
me.  I  am  very  sensitive  to  all  impressions, 
alternating  between  moods  of  dreamy  happi- 
ness and  sullen  discontent.  Because  I  do 
dearly  love  the  fluttering  touch  of  baby 
hands,  and  continually  wonder  at  what  God 
makes  through  me,  I  feel — scientists  and 
professors  to  the  contrary — that  all  I  do  at 
this  time  must  modify  my  child,  and  I  feel 
strongly  the  need  of  a  man  to  support, 
defend,  and  encourage  me  till  the  deliverance. 

But  with  the  birth  of  the  child  comes  rec- 
ompense for  all.  In  the  succeeding  months, 
especially  if  a  mother  is  able  to  nurse  her 
child,  she  reaches  the  height  of  living. 
Physically,  the  shock  of  bearing  the  first  child 
is  great,  and  the  return  to  health  is  slow,  and 
because  of  it  many  women  feel  that  they 


ought  never  to  bear  another,  not  realizing 
that,  providing  no  actual  harm  has  been  done 
by  the  first  birth,  every  succeeding  one  will 
probably  be  quicker  and  less  painful  and  the 
return  to  health  speedy.  The  coming  of  my 
second  child  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  my  strength  had  never  come  back  fully 
after  the  birth  of  the  first,  yet  this  one  left  me 
fitter  physically  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my 
life  before.  The  others  which  followed  in 
quick  succession  left  me  rosy- cheeked  and 
strong.  To  the  nursing  mother  the  tide  of 
life  comes  flooding  in,  and  at  such  times  I 
have  felt  that  I  could  lift  mountains,  that  I 
could  leap  rivers — that  I  could  accomplish 
anything  materially  or  spiritually  that  I  set 
out  to  do.  Oh,  nature  loves  a  mother  !  She 
gives  her  that  excess  of  vitality  she  wishes 
transmitted  to  the  race  of  men.  It  means  a 
new  revelation  of  life  for  a  woman  to  have  a 
child  ;  she  sounds  then  the  height  and  depth 
of  it.  This  is  life's  greatest  experience  for  a 
woman  ;  it  lays  bare  the  depths  of  her  soul ; 
all  her  virtues  and  her  sins  are  set  before  her  ; 
she  is  plunged  from  heaven  to  hell,  from  hell 
to  heaven.  No  woman  for  whom  it  is  possi- 
ble and  wise  should  ever  miss  the  adventure. 
She  will  see  herself  for  the  first  time  ;  she 
will  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  never 
be  the  same.  Afterwards  she  will  have  in 
her  possession  the  most  valuable  thing  the 
world  is  able  to  produce — a  human  child,  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  creation.  What  produc- 
tion is  of  any  value  beside  this  ?  It  is  the 
greatest  contribution  she  can  make  to  her 
country,  to  her  race,  and  it  is  a  wholly  inex- 
cusable neglect  on  the  part  of  any  woman 
if  she  for  selfish  reasons  refuses  the  gift. 

But  oh,  the  excuses  women  offer  for  their 
childlessness  !  And  the  medical  profession 
seemingly  dare  not  say  them  nay.  I  know 
several  women  who  were  advised  by  their  phy- 
sicians not  to  have  children,  yet  who  have  had 
them  and  become  strong  and  vigorous,  though 
they  had  never  before  in  their  lives  been  well. 
Nature  is  inexorable,  but  most  often  kind. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Frenchwoman  a  friend 
told  me  of  who  nearly  died  at  the  birth  of 
her  first  child.  Three  doctors  attended  her 
and  pulled  her  up  from  the  grave.  Her 
family  physician  warned  her  never  to  have 
another  child,  as  it  would  certainly  kill  her. 
Within  a  year  her  husband  died,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  she  remarried.  The  second  hus- 
band desired  a  family.  He  got  it !  The 
woman  gave  birth  to  nine  children,  and  the 
births  were  so  quick  that  she  never  had  time 
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to  call  in  the  doctor  till  after  the  event.  For 
some  women  pregnancy  would  no  doubt  be 
dangerous — and  they  are  excused — but  such 
women  are  so  few  as  to  be  negligible.  A 
friend  who  had  been  married  six  years  and 
had  remained  childless  once  assured  me  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  have  a.  child  until  he 
had  secured  $10,000.  The  following  year  I 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife  announcing 
the  arrival  of  a  son,  and  declaring  that  she 
was  happier  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 
How  the  father  felt  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
am  sure  he  must  have  concluded  that  what- 
ever bank  account  he  had  at  the  time  could 
not  diminish  his  own  joy. 

While  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  one  that  a 
woman  should  refuse  to  have  children  if  there 
is  fear  of  the  consequences  upon  the  child,  as 
in  the  case  of  direct  insanity,  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  inebriety,  or  other  diseases ;  that 
no  criminals,  paupers,  or  subnormal  parents 
should  have  children,  this  should  furnish  no 
excuse  to  ordinary,  normal  parents.  Some 
women  are  cowards  and  shrink  from  the 
pain,  as  some  men  are  lazy  and  avoid  work. 
Some  women  fear  to  lose  their  beauty  and 
form.  Some  women  are  too  prim.  Others 
are  too  cold.  Many  are  too  selfish,  and  crave 
all  the  pleasure  of  this  life  and  none  of  its 
pain.  Some  women  do  not  like  children,  and 
do  not  think  they  have  patience  enough  to 
bring  up  children.  Almost  anything  furnishes 
an  excuse. 

How  many  children  should  a  woman  have  ? 
This  question  can  be  answered  rightly  only  by 
the  woman  herself.  Certainly  as  many  as 
are  consistent  with  her  health  and  circum- 
stances. If  the  spirit  is  willing  and  the  flesh 
strong,  the  answer  will  always  be  sufficient. 
But  too  many  American  women  are  content 
with  two  children,  just  enough  to  take  the 
parents'  place,  and  are  unwilling  to  bear  any 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  race.  They  seem 
satisfied  to  lavish  their  love  upon  just  two,  to 
permit  them  to  grow  up  selfish  and  alone, 
and  if  any  harm  strikes  down  the  little  ones, 
they  then  have  none  to  take  their  places — 
perhaps  it  is  too  late  for  more — and,  oh,  the 
anguish  of  the  childless  home  where  once  the 
little  ones  made  every  day  radiant !  And 
then  the  childless  mother  says  : 

"  Mine  ear  is  full  of  the  murmur  of  rocking 
cradles  !" 

Oh,  you  selfish  American  woman,  there  is 
room  for  the  automobile  in  your  heart  and 
home,  but  the  little  darlings  you  might  have 
call  to  you  in  vain  ! 


Statisticians  inform  us  that  each  American 
home  must  have  at  least  four  children  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  and  that  the 
more  fortunate  ones  should  have  from  six  to 
eight  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  the  poorer 
families. 

There  is  no  other  way  for  us  to  get  our 
children,  and  without  them  we  native  Ameri- 
cans will  soon  vanish  from  the  earth.  We 
must  drink  of  this  cup  of  suffering.  We 
must  sit  in  this  darkened  room.  We  must 
embark  on  this  unknown  sea.  We  must  look 
in  the  face  of  death.  We  must  wrest  this 
treasure  from  nature  for  our  country  and  our 
people.  Women  have  a  world  reputation  for 
talking  ;  let  us  talk  less  and  do  more.  There 
is  but  one  hope  for  our  perpetuation — that 
same  iron  will  that  in  olden  days  sustained 
our  forefathers  in  England  in  their  struggle 
after  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  held 
them  true  through  constant  persecution  ;  that 
same  iron  will  which  led  them  to  sail  the 
uncharted  ocean,  to  land  in  the  fearsome 
wilderness  of  the  savage  and  through  unim- 
aginable horrors  still  to  hew  the  wood  and 
plant  the  field,  and  to  build  up  the  Nation 
that  is  ours.  That  same  Puritan  conscience 
and  stern  devotion  to  duty,  that  same  unswerv- 
ing purpose,  is  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for 
our  native  American  families. 

Too  often  we  see  the  childless  intellectual 
wife  whose  conversation  holds  us  enthralled  ; 
too  often  we  see  the  childless  artistic  wife 
whose  productions  may  be  world  famous; 
too  often  we  see  the  childless  belle  of  the 
evening,  glorious  as  Venus  of  old,  who  should 
be  at  home  on  her  knees  praying  that  God 
would  give  her  a  child  !  Too  often  we  see 
the  childless  mansion  with  its  many  rooms,  its 
lawns,  fountains,  and  flowers,  its  fields  and 
woods  and  farms  ;  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
estate  a  little  hovel  where  our  future  citizens 
crowd  each  other  out  into  the  world.  Shall 
we,  the  native  Americans  of  to-day,  deliver  to 
others  more  humble  the  rich  and  glorious 
land  for  which  our  forefathers  suffered  and 
died,  and  where  they  dreamed  that  we  should 
erect  the  ideal  republic  as  a  symbol  to  the 
other  nations  of  earth  ? 

"  I  am  she  that  hath  borne  no  children ; 

Yet  there  is  no  one  hath  cursed  me, 

I  look  the  same  as  the  others. 

But  the  nests  pity  me  even  ; 

The  sun — the  mother  of  stars — hath  compassion 

Upon  me,  and  saith, 

'  O  childless  woman  !    What  dost  thou 

With  all  the  days  I  make  bright?'  " 

— Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza. 


DEMOCRATIC  IDEALS 


BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

This  is  the  third  of  the  more  importcuit  addresses  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  South  America. 
It  mas  delivered  at  Buenos  Awes  on  Friday,  November  7 ,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museo 
Social  Argentina,  and  before  a  large  audience.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  an  invito  Hon. 
from  the  Museo  Social  to  visit  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  addresses  on 
subjects  of  international  interest  that  led  to  the  more  extended  South  American  journey  of  which, 
ifi  a  sense,  this  address  at  Buenos  Aires  is  the  culminating  point.  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived  at 
Buenos  Aires  from  Montevideo  on  the  cruiser  Uruguay  071  November  5 .  As  the  cruiser  etitered 
the  harbor  salutes  were  fired  from  war-ships  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  7i>as  met  as  he  landed  by  a 
representative  of  President  Pena  and  by  many  officials  and  heads  of  civic  organizations.  One 
newspaper  states  that  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  legation  he  was  cheered  by  two  hundred 
thousand  persons.  He  was  the  guest  of  the  American  colony  at  a  banquet  on  November  5, 
and  attended  a  more  formal  banquet  the  next  night,  following  a  reception  by  'the  Museo 
Social.     During  his  stay  he  tvas  the  guest  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. — THE  EDITORS. 


THE  democratic  movement  is  now,  so 
far  as  concerns  civilized  nations,  a 
well-nigh  world-wide  movement.  I 
come  from  one  of  the  great  democracies  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  I  am  speaking 
to  another  of  the  great  democracies  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  There  are  many- 
striking  similarities,  oh,  my  hearers,  between 
my  own  country  and  this  great  country  of 
yours  of  which  at  the  moment  I  am  the  guest. 
In  both  there  is  the  same  teeming  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  variety  of  resources,  and  there- 
fore of  pursuits.  In  both  there  has  been  the 
same  astounding  growth  of  a  virile  and  ener- 
getic population.  In  both  there  has  been  the 
same  piling  up  of  material  prosperity.  In 
both  side  by  side  with  the  material  progress 
we  have  seen  the  ominous  development  of 
those  problems  with  which  all  of  our  latter- 
day  industrial  civilizations  throughout  the 
world  are  faced. 

Of  course  each  nation  has  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics  for  good  and  for  evil,  and 
therefore  each  nation  has  to  face  certain 
problems  which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  But, 
after  all,  our  likenesses  are  more  important 
than  our  differences,  and  the  chief  and  the 
most  numerous  of  the  questions  with  which 
we  are  face  to  face  are  nearly  the  same,  for 
all  of  us.  This  is  especially  true  of  your 
country  and  mine,  both  young,  both  of  vast 
physical  area,  both  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  both  in  the  flush  of  an  enormous 
material  development. 

There  are  nations  so  backward  that  they 
are  not  as  yet  in  any  real  sense  fit  for  self- 
government.     Self-government    cannot  be 


thrust  upon  nations  from  without.  It  must 
be  developed  from  within.  It  cannot  exist 
unless  the  people  have  a  strong  and  sound 
character.  Yet  its  non-existence  may  not 
indicate  lack  of  character.  It  may  mean 
merely  that  the  people  have  been  torpid. 
Many  nations  in  which  the  very  name  self- 
government  would  have  been  meaningless 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  are 
to-day  preparing  to  achieve  the  actual  fact. 
In  Asia  itself,  the  Asia  which  our  fathers 
regarded  as  fixed  and  immovable,  there  is  a 
stirring  which  looks  as  if  even  in  that  ancient 
continent  the  people  in  mass  were  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  their  rights. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  awaken- 
ing to  a  demand  for  rights  will  mean  nothing 
unless  the  awakening  to  a  sense  of  duty  goes 
with  it.  Self-government  is  the  best  of  all 
governments,  but  it  is  also  the  most  difficult. 
Only  a  very  advanced  people,  a  people  of 
sound  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  of  robust 
character,  is  fit  to  govern  itself.  No  gift  of 
popular  institutions  will  avail  if  the  people 
who  receive  them  do  not  possess  certain  great 
and  masterful  qualities,  and.  above  all  the 
combination  of  two  qualities — individual  self- 
reliance  and  the  power  of  combining  for  the 
common  good.  Similarly,  they  must  possess 
both  the  quality  that  tells  in  favor  of  a  high 
idealism  and  also  the  quality  that  gives  sound 
practical  common  sense  in  the  effort  to  realize 
this  high  ideal.  The  resolute  insistence  upon 
their  own  rights  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  ready  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
others.  Above  all,  there  must  be  in  the  peo- 
ple the  power  of  self-control.    There  must 
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always  be  government,  there  must  always  be 
control,  somewhere.  If  the  individual  can- 
not control  himself,  if  he  cannot  govern  him- 
self, then  the  lack  must  be  supplied  from 
outside.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
nations.  Only  those  peoples  who  to  self- 
reliance  and  self-confidence  add  also  self-con- 
trol can  permanently  embark  on  the  difficult 
course  of  molding  their  own  destinies. 

The  people  of  the  Argentine  have  achieved 
this  high  quality  of  citizenship,  as  the  people 
of  my  own  country  have  achieved  it.  But 
you  and  we  alike  must  remember  that  we 
can  never  afford  to  forget  the  need  of  pos- 
sessing this  quality.  If  we  surrender  our- 
selves to  be  governed  by  our  own  passions 
and  folly  and  ignorance,  then  surely  in  the 
end,  from  without  the  country  or  from  within 
the  country,  a  master  will  arise  to  dominate 
us.  A  strong  people  need  never  fear  a 
strong  man  or  a  strong  government  ;  for  a 
strong  government  is  the  most  efficient  in- 
strument, and  a  strong  man  the  most  efficient 
servant,  of  a  strong  people.  It  is  an  admis- 
sion of  popular  weakness  to  be  afraid  of 
strong  public  servants  and  of  an  efficient 
governmental  system.  But  it  is  an  even 
more  culpable  weakness  for  the  people  not 
to  shape  their  governmental  system  so  that 
they  retain  in  their  own  hands  absolute  con- 
trol over  both  their  servants  and  their 
agencies. of  government.  They  must  remain 
absolute  masters  of  the  constitution  under 
which  their  government  works,  and  of  the 
human  instruments  through  whom  the  work 
is  done. 

The  first  essential  to  settle  is  who  shall 
speak  with  authority.  In  democracies  our 
answer  is,  the  people.  This  necessarily 
means  the  majority  of  the  people.  Majori- 
ties change,  however.  The  shifting  of  a 
small  percentage  of  votes  may,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  continually  does,  reverse  the 
position  of  majority  and  minority  in  almost 
all  democracies.  It  is  therefore  essential  to 
secure  forms  of  government  under  which 
two  purposes  shall  be  served.  First,  the 
people  shall  have  ample  opportunity  delib- 
erately to  make  up  their  minds,  so  that  the 
course  of  action  decided  upon  will  not  be 
due  merely  to  whim.  Second,  when  once 
the  people  have  thus  deliberately  made  up 
their  minds,  their  decision  must  be  rendered 
really,  and  not  nominally,  effective,  and  this 
without  undue  delay.  The  people  should 
have  ample  time  to  think  over  a  matter  before 
coming  to  a  definite  decision.   Once  they  have 


reached  their  decision,  their  action  should  be 
real  and  effective,  and  their  power  complete. 

The  power  should  always  be  exercised 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity. No  democracy  is  worth  calling  such 
unless  the  majority  possess  the  power ;  but 
no  democracy  will  endure  as  a  democracy 
unless  that  power  is  exercised  with  wisdom 
and  self-restraint,  and  with  consideration  for 
the  rights  and  the  interests  of  minorities. 
One  of  the  great  tests  of  democracy  is  this 
willingness  of  those  who  possess  the  power 
to  exercise  it  with  moderation  and  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

This  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  power 
by  the  majority  should  normally  spring  from 
their  own  trained  consciences  and  intellects, 
from  their  own  characters,  rather  than  be  arti- 
ficially produced  by  outside  devices.  Above 
all,  there  should  be  no  pretense  to  give  power 
with  one  hand  while  in  reality  it  is  taken 
away  with  the  other.  Sham,  pretense,  hypoc- 
risy, are  public  vices  everywhere,  but  nowhere 
are  they  as  destructive  as  in  a  democracy. 
To  make  believe  to  give  a  man  a  power  or  a 
right,  and  yet  not  really  to  give  it  to  him, 
trains  him  to  be  a  bad  citizen,  helpless  to 
assert  his  own  rights,  and  prompt  to  do 
wrong  to  others. 

Therefore  we  hold  that  the  people  should 
possess  in  fact  the  power  with  which  in 
theory  they  are  supposed  to  be  dowered. 
There  should  never  be  any  provision,  espe- 
cially by  any  trick  or  device  smacking  of  pre- 
tense and  insincerity,  which  robs  them  of  this 
power.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  order 
and  stability,  but  I  hold  that  in  a  people  fit 
for  self-government  both  can  best  be  pro- 
duced by  giving  the  people  full  power.  If 
they  exercise  this  power  badly,  then  they 
show  that  they  are  not  fit  for  self-government; 
and  in  the  end  fate  will  surely  hold  them  to 
a  strict  accountability  for  the  misuse  of  the 
power  which  they  have  shown  themselves 
unfit  to  retain. 

Too  often  in  the  past  constitution-makers 
have  sought  to  appear  to  give  with  one  hand 
what  with  the  other  they  in  actual  fact  with- 
held. They  have  sought,  while  nominally 
leaving  the  people  free,  really  to  impose  au- 
thority upon  them  from  without.  I  would  be 
the  first  not  merely  to  admit  but  to  insist  that 
there  is  peculiar  need  of  leadership  in  a 
democracy.  The  very  fact  that  the  work  is 
so  enormously  difficult  and  complicated  makes 
it  imperative  that  there  should  be  men  of  the 
right  type,  fit  to  lead,  if  the  work  is  to  be  a 
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success.  But  these  men  must  be  leaders  and 
not  drivers.  They  must  come  to  the  front, 
they  must  take  the  lead,  because  they  have 
persuaded  their  fellow-citizens  that  they  have 
in  them  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness which  will  make  them  leaders 
for  good  and  not  for  evil.  One  product  of 
our  own  governmental  system  in  the  United 
States,  the  boss,  is  not  a  leader  at  all,  but  a 
driver.  The  position  of  the  boss  depends 
not  upon  his  winning  to  his  support  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  countrymen, 
but  upon  his  adroit  management  of  political 
machinery.  This  sinister  adroitness  enables 
him  either  to  thwart  and  override  the  ex- 
pressed or  unexpressed  wish  of  the  people, 
or  else  so  to  confuse  them  that  they  neither 
understand  quite  what  they  desire  nor  quite 
what  the '  obstacles  are  that  prevent  their 
achieving  their  desires.  The  boss,  the  driver, 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  leader.  In  my  own 
country  he  has  been  developed  largely  be- 
cause the  governmental  system  has  been 
ingeniously  twisted  so  as  to  take  away  power 
from  the  leaders.  To  give  power  to  the  man 
whom  the  people  elect  and  can  themselves 
hold  accountable  is  one  way  of  removing 
power  from  the  boss  whom  the  people  do 
not  elect  and  whom  they  cannot  hold  account- 
able. 

When  a  nation  has  grown  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  democracy,  it  should  fully  accept 
both  the  power  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power.  I  do  not  believe  in 
a  sham.  I  do  not  believe  in  asserting  that 
the  people  rule  unless  we  make  the  actual 
fact  correspond  with  the  assertion.  The 
methods  of  achieving  this  purpose  must  differ 
according  to  the  temperaments,  inherited  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  thought  of  the  several 
peoples.  Each  of  the  free  nations  can  wisely 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  others  ;  each 
should  borrow  without  hesitation  from  any 
one  of  the  others  which  has  something  of 
good.  But  in  borrowing  we  should  adapt 
the  thing  borrowed  to  our  own  peculiar  use 
and  need.  Even  within  my  own  country, 
the  United  States,  we  have  found  by  actual 
experience  that  one  State  may  prosper  under 
one  code  of  laws  or  constitution  which  an- 
other State  finds  undesirable.  There  is  no 
need  for  insisting  on  uniformity  in  these 
matters.  There  must  be  uniformity  in  the 
ends  sought.  There  must  be  free  recogni- 
tion of  the  possible  need  of  diversity  in  the 
methods  of  attainment. 

We  must  never  hesitate  to  test  each  theory 


by  experience,  unless  by  such  a  test  it  is 
often  impossible  to  tell  how  a  theory  will 
act,  and  we  must  ever  combine  high  ideal- 
ism with  practical  common  sense  in  realiz- 
ing the  ideal.  We  must  carefully  avoid 
adhering  to  any  practice  merely  because  it  is 
old.  We  must  no  less  carefully  avoid  adopt- 
ing any  practice  merely  because  it  is  new. 
Things  that  are  good,  that  indeed  are  indis- 
pensable for  one  generation,  may  be  exceed- 
ingly inadvisable  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  a  later  generation.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  folly  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  bound  by 
the  dead  hand  of  the  past.  It  is  at  least  as 
great  folly  to  abandon  what  is  working  well 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
change  will  be  an  improvement. 

In  my  own  country  we  are  growing  more 
and  more  to  believe  that  the  only  safe  rule 
in  a  democracy  is  to  give  the  people  them- 
selves the  right,  after  due  deliberation,  to 
decide  finally  on  every  subject  which  they 
deem  of  vital  importance.  The  public  serv- 
ants— legislators,  executives,  and  judges 
alike — must  be  in  very  fact  the  servants  of 
the  people.  The  people  must  have  the  right 
to  make  and  unmake  these  public  servants, 
in  order  to  hold  them  strictly  accountable  for 
their  stewardship.  They  must  also  have  the 
right  on  their  own  initiative  to  pass  upon  laws 
which  the  legislature  has  passed  or  which  it 
has  refused  to  pass,  if  the  legislature  does  not 
correctly  represent  them.  Finally,  the  people 
must  not  surrender  to  the  judiciary,  any 
more  than  to  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  the  government,  the  final  decision 
as  to  what  laws  they  are  to  be  permitted  to 
have.  In  my  own  country  it  often  happens 
that  vitally  necessary  and  important  laws, 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  are 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  reactionary 
court.  In  such  a  case  what  really  happens 
is  that  one  agent  of  the  people,  the  legis- 
lature, passes  the  law,  and  another  agent  of 
the  people,  the  court,  declares  that  it  has 
not  the  power  to  pass  it.  The  remedy  in 
such  a  case  is  obvious.  When  two  agents 
differ,  the  principal  must  decide  between  them. 
The  people  are  the  masters  of  all  their  gov- 
ernmental agents  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in 
our  belief  in  democracy.  Where  their  serv- 
ants, their  agents,  disagree,  the  people  them- 
selves should  have  the  right  to  step  in  and 
say  which  of  their  two  servants,  the  court 
or  the  legislature,  represents  their  deliberate 
and  well-thought-out  conviction. 

There  must  be  sovereignty  somewhere. 
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There  are  few  evils  greater  than  a  divided 
sovereignty,  where  no  one  can  say  in  whose 
hands  the  final  power  is  lodged.  There  are 
few  evils  greater  than  an  irresponsible  sov- 
ereignty, where  the  final  power  is  exercised 
by  men  who  cannot  be  held  accountable  for 
its  exercise.  Men  who  fear  and  distrust  the 
people,  and  yet  dare  not  openly  avow  their 
fear  and  distrust,  constantly  endeavor,  under 
the  forms  of  democracy,  to  rob  the  people  of 
all  real  power  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  devices.  They  give  the  people  the  form 
of  sovereignty,  but  they  lodge  the  power  of 
sovereignty  elsewhere.  This  is  a  grave  evil. 
Nominally  to  give  the  people  the  sovereignty, 
and  at  the  same  time  covertly  to  withdraw  it 
from  them,  means  a  weakening  of  the  spring 
of  responsibility  in  the  people.  In  my  own 
country  this  expedient  is  especially  favored 
by  certain  great  privileged  interests,  who  for 
two  generations  have  sought  to  place  sov- 
ereignty in  the  courts  and  to  give  them  a 
political  and  non-judicial  power,  in  order  to 
lodge  this  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
cannot  be  held  accountable  by  the  people  for 
its  exercise. 

\n  the  United  States  the  courts  have  gradu- 
ally assumed  certain  powers  which  are  purely 
political.  These  powers  are  in  no  sense  judi- 
cial. They  are  not  such  as  courts  in  Euro- 
pean countries  exercise.  In  consequence  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  popular  control 
over  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the 
courts.  Such  control  would  be  both  unwise 
and  unnecessary  so  far  as  purely  judicial 
functions,  the  functions  relating  to  justice  as 
between  one  individual  and  another,  are  con- 
cerned. Such  concern  is  not  merely  wise  but 
indispensably  necessary  where  the  functions 
exercised  are  legislative  and  political.  In  the 
United  States  the  courts  have  assumed  to  be 
the  special  interpreters  of  the  Constitution. 
They  have  assumed  the  right  to  say  what  the 
people  are,  and  what  they  are  not,  to  be  allowed 
to  do  in  providing  social  and  industrial  justice  ; 
and  this  without  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
court,  which  is  to  be  accepted  as  final.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  assertion  of  power  by 
the  Federal  Court,  made  very  cautiously  and 
sparingly,  represented  a  real  governmental 
advance  ;  for  at  that  time  we  were  still  in 
the  gristle,  we  had  not  hardened  into  a 
nation.  There  was  only  a  very  cumbrous 
provision  for  appealing  to  the  people  as  such. 
The  Court  did  not  at  that  time  usurp  power 
that  the  people  could  exercise.  It  merely 
assumed  power  that  no  other  agent  of  the 


people  effectively  exercised.  Under  the  then 
conditions  the  Court  by  the  action  it  took  did 
in  fact  more  nearly  than  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  embody  the  National 
ideal.  But,  as  was  probably  inevitable,  the 
power  was  by  degrees  greatly  abused.  This 
has  been  especially  true  during  the  past  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Nowadays  many  well-mean- 
ing and  sincere  judges  have  grown  to  regard 
themselves  as  having  a  God-given  right  to 
declare  on  their  own  responsibility  what  laws 
the  people  are  to  be  allowed  to  enact.  This 
is  an  intolerable  position.  The  people  must 
be  in  fact,  and  not  merely  nominally,  the  mas- 
ters of  their  own  destiny  ;  and  in  our  country 
we  have  found  by  actual  experiment  that  they 
can  be  more  safely  intrusted  with  their  des- 
tinies than  can  any  group  of  outsiders. 

The  trouble  which  has  been  caused  in  the 
United  States  by  the  use  of  the  courts  in  the 
interest  of  special  privilege  to  block  the  cause 
of  social  and  industrial  justice  is  a  problem 
almost  exclusively  of  our  own  country.  It 
is,  however,  of  interest  to  all  democracies  as 
showing  how  important  it  is  that  the  people 
shall  not  let  the  control  of  governmental 
matters  slip  out  of  their  own  hands.  More- 
over, it  is  of  special  interest  to  all  other  fed- 
eral republics,  such  as  the  Argentine.  I 
shall  therefore  briefly  describe  to  you  just 
what  our  problem  is. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  by  the  people  of  thirteen  separate 
commonwealths.  They  decreed  a  union  for 
specific  purposes,  which  were  either  enumer- 
ated in  the  written  Constitution  under  which 
the  Government  was  started  or  else  were 
necessarily  implied  in  order  to  carry  out 
those  that  were  enumerated.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  framed,  and  the  Nation  was  thereby 
given  efficient  form,  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  It  was  the  first  experiment  in  organ- 
izing a  republic  on  a  scale  as  gigantic  as  that 
of  any  empire.  It  was  therefore  quite  im- 
possible even  for  the  wise  men  who  drew 
up  and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  foretell  all  the  difficulties  that  would 
arise  even  as  regards  the  governmental  work- 
ings of  the  Nation  as  they  knew  it.  Far  less 
was  it  possible  for  them  or  any  one  else  to 
foretell  the  problems  that  would  arise  after 
the  marvelous  industrial  development  of  the 
next  century  had  entered  upon  its  full  career. 
Although  a  federal  republic,  the  United 
States  differed  completely  from  the  impotent 
federal  republics  of  the  past,  because  the 
National  Government  within  its  own  sphere 
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dealt  directly  with  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States,  and  not  with  the  States  themselves. 
According  to  the  theory  of  government  then 
deemed  wisest  by  the  best  thinkers,  the  pow- 
ers were  divided  between  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial  branches.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  very  wisely  in- 
trusted the  executive  powers  into  the  hands 
of  a  President  who  owed  his  power  to,  and 
was  to  be  held  accountable  by,  the  people  and 
not  the  lawmaking  branch  of  the  Government. 
They  unwisely  sought  to  prevent  his  direct 
election  by  the  people,  but  this  error  has  since 
been  remedied,  and  in  actual  practice  the 
President  is  now  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote.  The  legislature  possesses  the  func- 
tions that  similar  legislative  bodies  in  other 
countries  possess. 

As  originally  founded,  the  judiciary  was 
also  intended  to  possess  the  powers  that  the 
courts  at  that  time  held  in  the  great  civilized 
nations  of  the  Old  World,  England  especially, 
and  France  and  Germany.  For  a  dozen 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
the  Federal  Court  of  the  United  States 
confined  itself  substantially  to  the  exercise  of 
such  functions  as  then  were,  and  still  are, 
exercised  by  the  courts  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  other  European  Powers.  In 
one  early  case  the  decision  ran  counter  to 
the  strong  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  Union,  whereupon  they  promptly  recalled 
the  decision,  passing  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  eleventh,  specifically  declaring  that 
in  such  cases  the  Constitution  was  to  be  con- 
strued in  a  sense  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  just  con- 
strued it.  The  term  had  not  at  that  time 
been  invented,  and  the  proceeding  was  need- 
lessly cumbrous  even  for  those  early  and 
comparatively  simple  days,  but  the  principle 
was  precisely  that  which  has  since  been  styled 
the  "recall  of  judicial  decisions."  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  this  given  case,  construed 
the  Constitution  as  permitting  a  certain 
action  ;  whereupon  the  people  as  a  whole,  by 
popular  vote  and  through  their  representa- 
tives, reversed  the  decision,  and  directed  that 
thereafter  the  Constitution  should  be  con- 
strued in  exactly  the  opposite  way.  Washing- 
ton was  President,  and  many  of  the  other 
men  who  took  part  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion held  high  office,  at  the  time  that  this 
recall  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  popular  vote  was  carried  through ;  and  they 
either  favored  or  acquiesced  in  the  action. 
The  doctrine  that  the  people  have  not  the 


right  themselves,  in  orderly  fashion  and  by 
whatever  procedure  they  choose  to  provide, 
to  change  or  construe  the  Constitution  as  they 
desire,  would  have  seemed  to  Washington 
and  his  associates  servile  and  the  negation  of 
true  democracy.  At  that  time  the  Court 
never  dreamed  of  asserting  such  a  right  as 
against  the  people.  Indeed,  at  that  time  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  sufficiently  assert 
itself  even  against  other  Governmental  agen- 
cies of  the  people.  Congress  passed  laws 
which  aroused  violent  antagonism  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  two  of  the  States 
declared  that  they  had  the  right  to  nullify 
these  laws.  Of  course  the  admission  of  any 
such  right  was  equivalent  to  National  suicide, 
and  neither  the  Federal  Court  nor  any  other 
Federal  Government  authority  would  nowa- 
days for  a  moment  tolerate  its  attempted 
exercise ;  yet  at  that  time  no  one  thought  of 
invoking  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Court 
in  the  matter. 

It  was  not  until  a  very  great  man,  Mar- 
shall, became  Chief  Justice  that  the  Federal 
Court  began  seriously  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  right,  a  negative  but  vitally  important 
right,  to  say  whether  or  not  the  legislature 
had  the  power  to  pass  laws  which  the  Court 
did  not  regard  as  proper  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  assertion  of  this  right  at  once 
overthrew  the  theory  that  each  of  the  three 
different  departments  of  government  was 
supreme  in  itself.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  the  power  to  annul 
acts  of  Congress,  it  is  itself  not  merely  a 
judicial  but  a  lawmaking  power  of  the  first 
consequence,  for  it  is  the  final,  the  sovereign, 
authority.  This  is  a  tremendous  authority. 
The  right  to  annul  the  law  or  to  change  it — 
as  by  judicial  decision  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  has 
been  vitally  and,  as  I  hold,  lamentably 
changed — is  the  right  to  govern.  The 
authority  that  is  able  to  say  by  what  laws  the 
people  shall  be  governed  is  the  sovereign 
authority  in  the  State.  For  sixty  years  the 
greatest  Presidents — Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln — opposed  this  doctrine  as 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  they  never,  any  of  them, 
not  even  Lincoln,  formulated  the  right  theory 
of  opposition  to  the  doctrine.  Each  of  them 
fought  against  it  on  behalf  of  another  branch 
of  the  Government,  either  the  executive  or 
the  legislative.  Their  proper  ground  of  oppo- 
sition should  have  been,  not  that  the  Court 
usurped  power  belonging  to  the  executive  or 
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the  legislative  branch,  but  that  it  usurped 
power  belonging  to  the  people. 

My  personal  judgment  is  that  Marshall 
rendered  a  great  service  at  the  time  of  his 
decision,  because  up  to  that  time  there  had 
not  been  any  really  sovereign  power.  It  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  somewhere 
established  such  a  sovereign  power.  It  was 
better  that  the  Court  should  have  the  final 
say  than  that  any  other  branch  of  govern- 
ment should  have  it,  or  that  it  should  not 
exist  anywhere.  Moreover,  at  first  the  power 
was  exercised  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
this  continued  for  half  a  century.  But  as 
the  power  hardened  into  an  almost  unques- 
tioned, and  then  into  an  unquestioned,  right, 
the  judges  began  to  assert  it  more  and  more 
frequently.  For  a  third  of  a  century  ic  has 
now  been  exercised  with  what  I  am  forced 
to  say,  speaking  gravely  and  deliberately,  has 
been  inexcusable  and  reckless  wantonness, 
on  behalf  of  privilege,  and  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  very  people  for  whom  it  is  most 
needful  that  the  power  of  the  Government 
should  be  invoked. 

The  Federal  judges  are  appointed  for  life. 
In  the  different  States  various  methods  of 
election  and  appointment  of  their  judges  are 
followed.  The  judges  are,  on  the  whole, 
able  and  upright  men.  and  public  servants  of 
a  very  high  order.  Some  of  them,  in  spite 
of  their  surroundings,  retain  an  absolutely  lib- 
eral mind,  and  these  men  render  service  such 
as  no  other  public  servants  can  or  do  render. 
But  considering  the  judges  as  a  whole,  their 
necessary  and  inevitable  tendency  is  to  be- 
come over-conservative,  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously to  get  out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
They  are  admirably  fit  to  do  justice  under 
the  law.  But  they  have  no  special  fitness  to 
say  what  the  laws  shall  be  under  which  the 
average  men  and  women  of  the  Nation  are 
to  lead  their  lives  of  toil  and  happiness.  Not 
only  the  Federal  judges,  but  the  judges  of 
the  various  States,  have  assumed  the  right  in 
hundreds  of  cases  to  set  aside  laws  ;  and  in 
scores  of  cases  these  laws  have  been  the 
very  laws  that  were  vitally  necessary  in  order 
that  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  labor  might 
be  bettered  as  regards  those  of  our  people 
whose  need  was  greatest. 

I  wish  you  to  remember  that  in  all  this  I 
am  not  speaking  of  any  judicial  function  of 
the  judge  properly  so  called.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  judges'  power  to  administer 
the  law  and  to  apply  it  and  do  justice  as 


between  man  and  man.  I  am  speaking  only 
of  the  function  exercise  by  the  judges  of 
the  United  States,  but  not  exercised  by  any 
judge  in  England  or  Germany  or  France  or 
any  similar  great  industrial  European  nation. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  exercise  by  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  of  the  political  or  legis- 
lative right  to  annul  laws,  and  to  declare  that 
the  people  have  no  power  to  enact  those  laws 
which  the  judges  do  not  think  they  ought 
to  enact. 

Let  me  illustrate  just  what  I  mean,  in  order 
to  show  you  that  I  am  speaking  with  exact 
and  accurate  reference  to  the  facts.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  declared 
that  bakers  who  worked  under  unhealthy  con- 
ditions in  underground  factories  should  not 
labor  over  ten  hours  a  day.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said  that  they 
had  no  power  to  pass  such  a  law,  and  an- 
nulled it.  Again,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  declared  that  in  crowded 
tenement-houses  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  the 
tobacco  trade  under  unhealthy  conditions. 
The  highest  State  court  said  that  the  people 
had  no  power  to  pass  such  a  law.  Yet 
again,  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
declared  that  compensation  should  be  paid 
by  their  employers  for  men  killed  or  crippled 
in  dangerous  industries;  the  highest  State 
court  said  that  the  people  had  no  power  to 
enact  such  a  law.  In  other  cases  various 
courts  declared  that  the  people  had  no  power 
to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  women,  or  to 
prevent  them  working  under  improper  condi- 
tions at  night ;  had  no  power  to  force  em- 
ployers to  safeguard  dangerous  machinery 
around  which  women  and  children  were 
employed  ;  had  no  power  to  forbid  the  truck 
store  or  company  store  system  ;  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  I  could  enumerate  scores  of 
such  decisions  in  which  various  courts  an- 
nulled law  after  law  urgently  demanded  in 
the  interest  of  humanity.  In  these  cases  the 
courts  kept  the  law  barbarous,  kept  it  from 
being  humanized,  put  property  rights  above 
human  rights,  and  sanctioned  almost  every 
abuse  in  the  interest  of  property  no  matter 
how  great  the  damage  it  did  to  humanity. 
The  judges  who  rendered  these  decisions 
were  not  bad  men — they  were  well-meaning 
and  honest  men.  But  they  had  no  idea  how 
the  great  bulk  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
lived  and  worked.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  life  needs  of  the  average  man  and  aver- 
age woman  of  theii  Nation.    Quite  uncon- 
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sciously  they  zealously  served  the  cause  of  a 
small  privileged  caste  and  exerted  their  great 
power  in  favor  of  those  who  least,  and  against 
those  who  most,  needed  it.  I  believe  in 
property  rights  ;  I  believe  that  normally  the 
rights  of  property  and  of  humanity  coincide  ; 
but  sometimes  they  conflict,  a,nd  where  this 
is  so  I  put  human  rights  above  property 
rights.  There  are  many  of  us  in  the  United 
States  who  will  never  rest  content  while  the 
condition  against  which  I  protest  continues. 
We  believe  that  the  only  wise  government 
for  a  democracy  is  a  government  by  the 
majority,  changing  easily  as  the  deliberately 
expressed  will  of  the  majority  itself  changes. 
We  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  strait-jacket  designed 
to  restrain  a  disorderly  and  incompetent 
people  from  controlling  its  own  affairs,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  instrument  wisely  devised  to 
help  the  orderly  growth  of  the  people  toward 
a  j  uster  and  fairer  life  system.  Therefore 
we  believe  that  it  should  be  made  readily 
possible  to  change  this  instrument  in  any 
particular  where  change  is  found  necessary. 
We  further  believe  that  the  administration  of 
justice  should  be  humanized.  We  believe 
that  by  some  means  quick  and  available  to 
the  people  the  incompetent  or  unjust  judge 
should  be  removed  from  office.  We  believe 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  electorate  shall  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  be  the 
ones  to  say  by  what  laws  they  shall  be  gov- 
erned. We  deny  the  right  of  the  courts  to 
annul  laws  which  the  people  desire  because 
these  laws  do  not  accord  with  the  economic 
ideas  of  the  judiciary.  We  hold  that  the 
people  have  the  right  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  to  say  by  what  laws  they  are  to 
be  governed,  and  that  those  who  deny  this 
theory  are  not  loyal  to  the  theory  of  repub- 
licanism. We  hold  that  the  democratic 
movement  of  to-day  means  that  all  the  people 
must  in  some  shape  work  together  for  the 
welfare  of  all  in  order  to  secure  wider  oppor- 
tunity to  all.  We  believe  that  only  in  this 
fashion  will  it  prove  possible  to  secure  greater 
freedom  to  the  average  individual  and  a  larger 
and  j  uster  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
life. 

When  such  are  our  deep  convictions,  we 
cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  the  doctrine 
that  laws  to  guarantee  these  benefits  can,  at 
their  own  pleasure,  be  annulled  by  public 
servants  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  pub- 
lic and  who  have  different  economic  ideas 
from  the  public.    We  have  encountered  vio- 


lent opposition  because  we  have  provoked 
the  unrelenting  enmity  of  certain  great  finan- 
cial interests.  Gome  of  these  great  interests 
are  anxious  improperly  to  exploit  the  people  ; 
others  wish  to  deal  honestly  by  the  people, 
but  distrust  the  people,  and,  although  they 
desire  to  treat  them  fairly,  desire  to  give  this 
fair  treatment  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
benevolent  despotism,  which  we  regard  as 
intolerable.  These  interests  derive  an  im- 
mense advantage  from  the  injection  into  our 
Government  of  reactionary  governmental  and 
economic  ideas  by  well-meaning  judges  of 
over-conservative  temperament,  who  uncon- 
sciously respond  to  arguments  advanced  by 
shrewd  and  able  corporation  lawyers. 

We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  mere 
scolding.  We  do  not  merely  denounce  what 
we  do  not  like.  We  have  a  definite  plan 
which  has  been  outlined  above.  The  courts 
are  continuously  by  their  decisions  annulling 
laws  which  the  people  desire  to  have  en- 
acted. They  are  in  effect  continually  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  against  the  deliberate 
intent  of  the  people  who  made  the  Constitu- 
tion. Judicial  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  fatally  easy.  Popular  amendment  is  so 
difficult  that  at  best  it  needs  ten  or  fifteen 
years  to  put  it  through.  The  theory  of  the 
Constitution  against  which  we  protest  takes 
away  from  the  people  as  a  whole  their  sov- 
ereign right  to  govern  themselves.  It  de- 
posits this  right  to  govern  the  people  in  the 
hands  of  well-meaning  men  who  either  are 
not  elected  by  the  people,  or  at  least  are  not 
elected  for  any  such  purpose,  who  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  people,  and  who  too  often 
perversely  pride  themselves  on  having  no 
direct  responsibility  to  the  people.  We  pro- 
pose to  make  the  process  of  Constitutional 
amendment  far  easier,  speedier,  and  simpler 
than  at  present.  Furthermore,  we  propose 
that,  in  any  specific  case  where  the  court 
declares  unconstitutional  a  given  law  in  the 
interest  of  social  justice,  the  people  them- 
selves shall  have  the  power  to  decide  whether, 
notwithstanding  such  decision,  the  law  in  ques- 
tion shall  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Let  me  repeat  once  more,  for  it  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  that  I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  judicial  function  of  the  courts.  I  am 
speaking  of  their  lawmaking  function,  of 
their  Constitution-making  function.  Even 
as  regards  this,  we  do  not  advocate  taking 
away  from  them  the  power  which  they  havj 
assumed  as  regards  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive.   We  do  not  intend  to  reduce  them  to 
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the  position  in  which  judges  stand  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  the  other  great 
civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World,  where  the 
judges  cannot  control  in  even  the  smallest 
degree  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  we  do  intend  that  in  these  matters 
of  lawmaking  and  Constitution-making  the 
people  shall  be  made  supreme  over  the 
courts,  not  merely  nominally  and  theoreti- 
cally, but  practically  and  as  a  matter  of  actual 
fact.  Our  proposal  is  that  the  court  shall 
continue  to  have  the  right  to  declare  a  given 
law  of  the  legislature  unconstitutional ;  but 
that  in  such  case  the  people  shall  have  the 
right,  by  expeditious  process,  after  taking 
time  for  deliberation,  but  without  any  im- 
proper or  excessive  delay,  to  say  whether  the 
legislature  or  the  court  shall  be  held  best 
to  have  interpreted  their  wishes.  We  do 
not  wish  to  take  away  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  ^ 
law.  But  where  they  thus  declare  a  law  un- 
constitutional, we  wish  togive  to  the  people  who 
made  the  Constitution,  whose  fathers  died  for 
it,  who  now  live  under  it,  and  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, the  right  to  say  whether  or  not  the  law 
shall  stand.  We  wish  to  make  the  people  the 
supreme  arbiters  between  their  servants  the 


court  and  the  legislature  when  the  court 
and  the  legislature  differ  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  the 
people  made.  We  wish  to  give  to  the  people 
the  power  finally  to  make  their  own  Consti- 
tution, and  to  make  it  by  declaring  specifi- 
cally what  it  is  to  be  held  to  mean  in  any 
given  case  where  the  two  servants  of  the 
people,  the  court  and  the  legislature,  dis- 
agree on  some  definite  act  in  the  interest  of 
social  and  industrial  injustice. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  this  matter  be- 
cause it  is  vital  to  the  growth  of  democracy 
in  my  own  country,  and  because  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  vital  to  all 
democracy.  If  the  people  fail  to  exercise 
that  sovereignty  with  justice,  self-control,  and 
practical  good  sense,  then  they  show  they  are 
•not  fit  for  democracy.  But  if  they  are  fit  for 
democracy,  then  the  sovereignty  is  and  must  be 
theirs,  and  theirs  in  fact  and  not  merely  in 
name.  A  free  democracy  fit  for  self-govern- 
ment must  insist  on  governing  itself  and  not 
being  governed  by  others.  Such  a  democ- 
racy can  no  more  recognize  the  divine  right 
of  judges  than  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It 
must  itself  declare  what  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  shall  be. 


IN  CROWDED  STREETS 

BY   MARTHA  HASKELL  CLARK 

Upon  the  green-gloomed,  silent  trails  I  wandered  far, 
Nor  knew  myself  alone,  so  friendly-near 
There  leaned  the  golden  beacon  of  each  star ; 
The  mountains'  shadowed  forms,  well  known  and  dear, 
Clasped  hands  with  me  across  the  valley's  turn : 
Against  my  face  the  hemlock  branches  drew 
Cool,  night-sweet  fingers  ;  dim  amid  the  fern 
Unfearing  wood-folk  gazed  and  cropped  anew : 
Each  trail-side  voice  so  dear,  familiar-known 
I  could  not  shrink,  nor  feel  myself  alone. 

But  oh,  the  teeming  solitude  of  crowded  streets, 
The  heart-wrung  loneliness  of  swarming  mart, 
The  echoed  Self-song  of  rude,  jostling  feet 
That  sets  the  homeless  stranger-soul  apart ! 
The  heedless  throng,  sufficient  each  to  each, 
Heart-chained  to  schemes  another  may  not  share ; 
The  hands  withheld,  the  curt,  unfriendly  speech, 
The  desert  bleakness  of  the  twice-breathed  air ! 
The  very  night  winds  unfamiliar-blown, 
Within  the  city's  heart  I  fared— alone. 
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Wallet  of  Time  (The).    By  William  Winter.  In 

2  vols.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  $10. 
Probably  no  man  of  letters  in  the  country,  cer- 
tainly no  dramatic  critic,  has  had  a  longer  expe- 
dience in  dealing,  with  the  theater  -or  wider 
acquaintance  with  leading  actors  than  Mr. 
William  Winter.  He  has  been  the  friend  of 
almost  every  actor  of  distinction  for  a  full  gen- 
eration. He  is  a  writer  of  marked  lyrical  qual- 
ity ;  his  criticism  has  not  always  been  judicial, 
for  he  is  a  good  hater  as  well  as  a  born  lover ; 
but  he  never  fails  to  be  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing. These  two  portly  volumes  contain  the 
records  of  many  interesting  friendships  with 
men  and  women  of  genius,  and  they  also  consti- 
tute a  history  of  the  American  stage.  Mr. 
Winter  is  extremely  happy  in  painting  portraits. 
An  example  of  his  skill  is  his  study  of  John 
Gilbert,  for  many  years  the  most  admirable 
interpreter  of  old  age  on  the  American  stage: 

Formal  but  not  frigid,  stately  without  pomp,  dignified 
without  severity,  formidable  in  its  self-reliance  and  reti- 
cence, individual,  positive,  scrupulous,  and  exact,  but 
neither  aggressive  nor  caustic,  the  personality  of  John 
Gilbert,  although  it  impressed  many  of  his  acquaintances 
as  exclusive  and  cold,  was  sincere,  manly,  gentle,  and 
even  tender.  He  had  strong  convictions.  He  was  un- 
compromising. He  never  flattered  anybody,  and  he  never 
assumed  a  cordiality  that  he  did  not  feel.  His  manner 
was  usually  urbane,  but  his  temper  was  impetuous,  and 
when  offended  by  frivolity,  professional  incompetence,  or 
sycophantic  fawning— three  things  which  especially  he 
detested — he  could  express  contempt  and  scorn  with  ener- 
getic indignation  and  righteous  vehemence.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  actor  was,  in  his  esteem,  sacred.  He  al- 
lowed no  levity  on  that  subject. 

No  one  has  more  adequately  celebrated  Ed- 
win Booth's  delicate  genius,  nor  has  any  one 
more  fully  described  the  charm  of  his  beautiful 
voice  and  his  reading  of  Shakespearean  verse, 
than  Mr.  Winter;  but  those  characterizations 
must  be  found  in  another  volume.  In  these 
volumes  one  of  the  greatest  figures  is  that  of 
Charlotte  Cus.hman,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
genius,  who  overcame  obstacles  which  would 
have  daunted  a  less  courageous  nature,  and  who 
snatched  victory,  as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat.  Mr.  Winter  has  this  to  say  of  her  essen- 
tial qualities: 

The  greatness  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  therefore,  was 
that  of  an  exceptional  because  grand  and  striking  per- 
sonality, combined  with  extraordinary  power  to  embody 
the  highest  ideals  of  majesty,  pathos,  and  appalling 
anguish.  She  was  not  a  great  actress  merely,  she  was  a 
great  woman.  She  did  not  possess  the  dramatic  faculty 
apart  from  other  faculties,  and  conquer  by  that  alone; 
but,  being  affluent  in  that  faculty,  she  poured  forth  through 
its  channel  such  resources  of  character,  intellect,  moral 
strength,  soul  and  personal  magnetism  as  marked  her  as  a 
genius  of  the  first  order  while  they  made  her  an  irresisti- 
ble force  in  art.  When  she  came  upon  the  stage  she  filled 
it  with  the  weirdness  and  the  brilliant  vitality  of  her 
presence.  Every  movement  that  she  made  was  winningly 
characteristic.  Her  least  gesture  was  eloquent.  Her 
voice,  which  was  soft  or  silvery  or  deep  or  mellow  accord- 
ingly as  emotion  affected  it,  used  now  and  then  to  tremble 
and  partly  to  break  with  tones  that  were  pathetic  beyond 


description.  Those  were  denotements  of  the  soul  that 
smoldered  beneath  her  grave  exterior  and  gave  iridescence 
to  every  character  that  she  embodied.  Sometimes  her 
whole  being  seemed  to  become  petrified  in  a  silent  sus- 
pense more  thrilling  than  any  action— as  if  her  fmagina 
tion  were  suddenly  enthralled  by  the  tumult  and  awe  of 
its  own  vast  perceptions. 

Madame  Modjeska  and  Mary  Anderson  are 
also  fortunate  in  being  painted  by  this  accom- 
plished writer;  for  their  charm,  personal  as 
well  as  temperamental,  would  have  escaped  a 
less  sensitive  brush. than  his. 

New  Standard  Dictionary  (The).    The  Funk  & 

"Vvagnalls  Company,  New  York.  $30. 
The  new  Standard  Dictionary  in  its  one-volume 
form  is  a  huge  book  containing  nearly  three  thou- 
sand pages  and  full  from  cover  to  cover  of  the 
most  varied  information,  sifted  and  winnowed  un- 
tiicnly  the  puregrain  of  lexicography  is  left.  Lest 
th;s  metaphor  prove  misleading,  however,  let  :t 
be  said  that  the  New  Standard  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  word-book.  It  has,  indeed,  departed  in 
its  new  form  from  traditional  dictionary-making 
by  including  biographical  and  geographical 
names  in  its  main  vocabulary,  thus  greatly  add- 
ing to  the  convenience  of  reference.  This  fea- 
ture, making  the  dictionary  practically  an  en- 
cyclopaedia, is  the  most  radical  innovation  that 
has  been  introduced  in  the  present  edition.  The 
main  features  of  the  original  Standard  Diction- 
ary .have  been  followed  in  the  new  work,  but 
many  improvements  have  been  made,  including 
certain  changes  tending  to  the  reflection  of 
usage  rather  than  to  the  establishing  of  new 
standards — as  in  the  syllabication  of  words. 
The  vocabulary  now  includes  450,000  terms  as 
against  the  304,000  of  the  first  edition,  show- 
ing not  only  the  growth  of  the  language  in  the 
twenty  years  since  the  Standard  Dictionary  first 
appeared,  but  the  steady  advance  in  the  science 
of  dictionary-making.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  merits  of  the  original  edition  no  praise 
is  needed  for  the  New  Standard  ;  those  who 
first  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  dictionary 
through  its  new  edition  will  soon  become  its 
fast  friends. 

Quest  of  the  Best  (The).  By  William  De  Witt 
Hyde.  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York.  SI. 

This  fresh  addition  to  President  Hyde's  valu- 
able treatises  on  ethics  during  the  last  twenty- 
one  years  is  designed  specially  for  boys,  while 
in  large  measure  applicable  to  girls.  He  shows 
that  boys  are  naturally  but  pardonably  bad, 
their  badness  being  elemental  goodness  out  of 
place  and  working  in  the  wrong  direction — just 
as  dirt  is  matter  out  of  place.  Next,  enforced 
or  artificial  goodness  is  unstable  and  unreal,  and 
yet  a  stage  of  moral  discipline  that  cannot  be 
skipped  in  the  development  of  real  goodness 
enlisted  in  an  earnest  quest  of  the  best.  How 
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to  allure  the  boy  to  this  quest,  keep  him  in  it, 
and  bring  him  back  to  it  when  gone  astray,  is 
presented  as  the  great  ethical  problem,  and  is 
instructively  answered.  A  peculiar  interest  and 
value  of  this  treatise  is  in  its  having  been  col- 
laborated by  President  Hyde,  first  with  his 
class  of  Bowdoin  College  students,  and  after- 
ward with  several  hundred  experts  in  work  for 
boys,  to  whom  he  presented  it  in  lectures  last 
May  for  criticism  and  suggestions,  to  which  he 
acknowledges  much  indebtedness.  No  more 
helpful  book  exists  for  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  training  of  boys.  Grown-up  readers 
will  find  that  it  puts  them  to  confession  with  a 
thoroughness  that  is  good  for  conscience. 

Familiar  Spanish  Travels.     By  William  Dean 

Howells.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  $2. 

Mr.  Howells  is  always  charming,  but  never  more 
so  than  when  traveling  in  a  foreign  country. 
He  has  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  most  familiar 
localities  with  an  intimacy,  a  humor,  and  a  con- 
tinuous friendliness  which  give  beaten  paths  a 
certain  novelty.  This  book  is  prefaced  by  a 
very  pleasant  autobiographical  Introduction,  in 
which  the  author  apologizes  to  himself  for  hav- 
ing so  long  delayed  acquaintance  with  Spain. 
It  is  fortunate,  however,  for  his  readers  that  the 
acquaintance  did  not  come  earlier,  for  in  that 
event  his  report  and  comment  would  no  doubt 
long  ago  have  become  the  possession  of  his 
readers,  instead  of  being,  as  to-day,  a  new 
acquisition.  Burgos,  San  Sebastian,  Toledo, 
Cordova,  Granada,  and  Tarifa,  among  other 
localities,  are  very  pleasantly  sketched  by  this 
accomplished  traveler. 

Barbary  Coast  (The).  By  Albert  Edwards. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  sketches  of 
French  North  Africa  here  included  first  ap- 
peared in  The  Outlook.  If  they  had  been 
merely  descriptive  narratives,  they  might  not 
demand  a  permanent  form  ;  but  they  are  far 
more  than  that.  Unless  our  critical  judgment 
errs  exceedingly,  the  author  has  caught  the 
romance  and  atmosphere  of  Algiers  and  all  the 
Barbary  coast  as  have  very  few  other  writers. 
There  is  character,  there  is  reflection,  and  there 
is  human  interest  throughout.  The  book  is  lit- 
erature or  it  is  nothing;  and,  despite  the  fact 
stated  above  as  to  the  first  publication,  we 
venture  to  assert  that  these  sketch-stories  are 
truly  literature.  They  have  charm,  they  have 
color,  and  they  have  reality. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  By  Jonathan  Swift.  Illus- 
trated by  Louis  Rhead.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.  £1.50. 

Mr.  Howells  furnishes  a  brief  Introduction  and 
points  out  that  "  the  witchery  of  one  of  the  most 
amusing  fables  ever  invented  "  continues  to  ap- 
peal to  children  entirely  apart  from  the  satirical 
and  political  intent  of  the  author.  The  edition 
is  In  a  form  altogether  admirable,  one  that  the 
publishers  have  used  for  several  child  classics — 


type,  headings,  and  size  are  all  but  perfect.  Mr. 
Rhead's  drawings  have  imagination  and  whim- 
sicality. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  Heaton  Robinson.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.  $3.50. 

Rather  an  elaborate  and  heavy-to-hold  edition 
for  a  child,  but  Mr.  Robinson's  pictures  are 
delicate  and  full  of  fairy  fancy.  His  restraint  in 
the  use  of  tints  in  the  color-plates  is  most  praise- 
worthy. Nothing  in  art  is  too  good  for  children, 
but  these  plates  will  surely  also  prove  goori 
enough  for  the  adult  lover  of  art. 

Mother  Goose.  The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  The  Century  Com 
nany,  New  York.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Rackham  is  a  clever  draughtsman  and  a 
charming  colorist.  His  art  is  real  art,  his  funis 
real  fun.  This  book  will  rank  with  Mr.  Rack- 
ham's  "  Peter  Pan  "  and  Grimm's  "  Fairy 
Tales;"  in  all  three  cases  the  illustrator  has 
been  successful  in  suiting  his  pictures  to  young 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
something  better  than  mere  comicality. 

Miracles  of  Science.  By  Henry  Smith  Will- 
iams.   Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  $2. 

"  Our  wonderful  generation !"  the  author  ex- 
claims; and  well  he  may,  after  describing  its 
achievements  and  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
astronomy,  medicine,  engineering,  mechanics 
(including  the  wireless,  the  hydro-aeroplane,  the 
gyroscope,  and  other  recent  marvels),  and  other 
branches  of  science  and  invention.  The  book 
is  clear,  and  deals  with  its  subject  in  a  popular 
rather  than  technical  manner. 

House  in  Good  Taste  (The).  By  Elsie  de  WTolfe. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York.  $2.50. 
The  author  has  done  notable  things  in  deco- 
rative work.  The  Colony  Club  of  New  York 
may  be  cited  as  a  single  example.  Her  beauti- 
fully printed  and  exquisitely  illustrated  vol- 
ume is  alive  with  charming  suggestions  enforced 
by  reference  to  actual  art  accomplishment.  It 
is  not  an  essay,  but  consists  of  practical  talks 
of  the  kind  to  interest  every  woman  who  has 
the  wish  to  "  get  things  right."  Both  taste  and 
knowledge  pervade  the  book. 

Folk  of  the  Woods.     By  Lucius  C.  Pardee. 

Doubleday,  Papre  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 
Stories  told  by  the  Tree,  the  Brook,  the  Birds, 
and  other  wood  spirits.  They  are  a  little  over- 
fanciful  here  and  there,  but  the  love  for  nature 
and  its  inner  meaning  are  always  evident.  The 
pictures  are  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull,  who  has 
a  distinctive  manner  and  a  wide  knowledge  of 
animal  life. 

Wanderfoot.     By  Cynthia  Stockley.     G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.35. 
In  construction  and  in  artistic  restraint  this 
book  is  a  marked  advance  over  the  writer's 
earlier  work.  It  is  the  life-story  of  a  gifted, 
romantic,  and  lovable  woman.  Her  unconquer- 
able spirit  in  attacking  difficulties  and  her  love 
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of  out-of-doors  are  refreshing,  and  the  reader  is 
interested  in  her  to  the  end  as  well  as  in  the 
other  people  who  help  to  work  out  the  story. 
In  many  ways  the  book  is  true  to  life  and  expe- 
rience, and  seems  to  have  been  written  from  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  many  of  the  experiences 
and  scenes  it  describes.  There  is  a  quiet 
"  happy  ending,"  a  logical  result  of  life's  chisel- 
ing of  its  principal  characters. 

First   Principles   of  Evolution  (The).    By  S. 

Herbert.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $2. 
This  volume  is  distinguished  by  its  compre- 
hensiveness, presenting  all  the  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  evolution  in  clear  and  compact 
statements,  both  scientific  and  simple.  In  suc- 
cessive sections  and  sub-sections  the  author 
proceeds  from  the  evolution  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter— cosmic,  geological,  atomic — to  the  organic 
evolution  of  animal  structures.  Of  this  the 
facts  are  presented,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
and  then  the  various  theories,  with  a  discussion 
of  their  difficulties.  The  third  and  last  section 
is  given  to  "  superorganic  "  evolution,  mental 
and  moral;  animal  origins  and  human  develop- 
ments; the  evolution  of  the  human  species  and 
of  human  society— the  family,  the  state,  and 
religion.  The  discussion  leans  strongly  toward 
mere  naturalism,  pronouncing  this  "sufficient 
for  religion,"  and  regarding  the  religious  in-~ 
stinct  as  "not  peculiarly  human."  "A  still 
unknown  factor,"  however,  is  admitted  at  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
while  it  is  pronounced  "  not  supposable  "  that 
these  could  have  been  initiated  by  pre-existent 
life.  That  Dr.  Herbert  does  not  rest  content  with 
the  naturalism  of  Haeckel  and  Pfliiger,  which 
he  has  declared  "  the  most  plausible  hypothesis," 
is  clear  from  his  concluding  three  pages,  in 
which  he  presents  "the  philosophy  of  change" 
set  forth  in  Bergson's  "  Creative  Evolution." 
Declaring  that  Bergson  "  seems  to  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter,  and  has  revealed  an 
aspect  of  evolution  which  is  as  startling  as  it  is 
profound,"  Dr.  Herbert  quite  abandons  the 
field  on  which  his  whole  discussion  seems  to 
have  camped,  saying,  "  It  is  in  the  field  of 
metaphysics  rather  than  that  of  biology  that 
the  riddle  of  evolution  will  have  to  find  its  final 
solution." 

Meaning  of  Evolution  (The).  By  Samuel  C. 
Schmucker.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

Professor  Schmucker  undertakes  an  entirely 
different  task  from  Dr.  Herbert's.  He  endeav- 
ors to  reconcile  anti-evolutionists  to  the  un- 
palatable truth  which  they  fancy  antagonistic 
to  religion.  His  argument  is  simplified  like  a 
primer,  and  advances  by  easy  steps,  often  in  a 
chatty,  story-telling  way,  with  an  abundance  of 
interesting  facts  concerning  familiar  cieatures — 
toads,  katydids,  grasshoppers,  etc.  The  story 
of  Darwin  forms  a  chapter  at  the  outset,  and 
the  story  of  the  horse  another  near  the  close, 


with  illustrations  of  the  successive  stages  of  its 
evolution  through  millions  of  years  from  its 
small  five-toed  progenitor.  Thus,  after  confirm- 
ing the  fact  of  evolution  as  incontestable,  and 
showing  that  present  scientific  controversies 
relate  only  to  questions  about  its  method,  he 
reaches  this  conclusion  :  God's  method  of  crea- 
tion is  revealed  in  nature  as  interpreted  by  sci- 
ence. We  must  accept  evolution  whether  we 
like  or  dislike,  for  it  is  true.  If  we  rightly 
understand  God's  revelation  in  the  Bible,  there  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  two. 

Wanderings  on  the  Italian  Riviera.  By  Fred- 
eric Lees.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2.50. 
To  most  travelers  the  port  of  Genoa  is  an  end 
and  aim.  This  is  particularly  true  of  American 
travelers  going  to  and  from  Italy.  It  is  almost 
a  relief,  then,  as  one  takes  up  Mr.  Lees's  book, 
to  discover  in  it  that  Genoa  is  only  an  incident 
in  the  long,  lovely  tour  covering  the  Italian 
Riviera  from  Ventmiglia,  on  the  French  frontier, 
to  Spezzia,  away  to  the  south.  Most  books  on 
Italy  have  to  do  with  the  Italian  cities.  But  the 
real  tourist  loves  the  country  road  most  of  all, 
no  matter  how  large  the  towns  may  be  along 
that  road.  Mere  size  or  mere  commercial  or 
even  artistic  importance  by  no  means  determines 
the  human  interest  which  may  attach  to  a  place 
much  smaller  and  with  perhaps  no  commercial 
importance.  Take,  for  instance,  this  very  tour 
from  Ventmiglia  to  Spezzia.  If  one  "does"  it 
on  foot  or  by  bicycle,  or  even  in  a  carriage  or 
motor,  after  the  delight  in  the  bewitching  road 
itself,  one  is  quite  as  likely  to  find  interest  and 
very  vivid  memories  in  such  places  as  Bordi- 
ghera,  San  Remo,  Albenga,  Alassio,  Finalmarina, 
or  Savona  before  he  reaches  Genoa  as  in  Genoa 
itself ;  or  in  Nervi,  Santa  Margherita,  Portofino, 
or  Rapallo  after  he  leaves  the  Ligurian  capital. 
Again,  in  describing  that  capital  itself,  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Lees  closely  follows  the 
associations  with  the  place  of  men  who  have 
lived  there — Dickens,  for  instance  ;  indeed, 
throughout  the  tour  the  author  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Dickens,  and  Sy- 
monds,  not  to  mention  such  names  in  Italian 
literature  as  Dante  and  Ruffini,  separated  as 
they  are  by  centuries  and  importance.  Thus 
Mr.  Lees's  book  is  well  worth  while  to  the 
leisurely  traveler.  The  text  has  been  supple- 
mented by  not  always  adequate  but  certainly 
striking  illustration. 

Poland  of  To-Day  and  Yesterday.    By  Nevin 

O.  Winter.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  53.' 
Mr.  Winter  adds  to  his  list  of  informative  books 
on  various  countries  one  on  Poland.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  volume  could  contain  in  a  later 
edition  a  list  of  well-known  Polish  names  with 
their  proper  English  pronunciation.  The  appen- 
dices in  the  present  edition,  however,  are  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
a  worthy  addition  to  Mr.  Winter's  list  of  publi- 
cations. 
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AUSTRALIA  TO  AMERICA 

The  following  letter  from  the  Right  Reverend 
Charles  H.  Brent,  Bishop  of  the  Philippines,  is 
sell  explanatory  : 

"This  poem  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
Sydney  (Australia)  1  Herald  '  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  author,  a  dear  friend,  who  is  a  man  of 
noble  character  and  deep  influence,  sent  me  a 
copy.  The  message  is  so  searching  and  so 
needed  by  America  that,  without  waiting  for 
.the  author's  consent,  I  am  giving  it  to  the 
American  public  through  The  Outlook. 

"  C.  H.  Brknt.m 

We  may  add  from  later  information  received 
from  Bishop  Bre"t  that  the  author  is  Bishop 
Gilbert  White.  Many  years  ago  he  was  sup- 
posed by  his  medical  advisers  to  be  an  incura- 
ble—some twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  since. 
Thinking  he  had  but  a  year  to  live,  he  chose  to 
go  to  Australia.  He  completely  recovered  his 
health.  In  1900  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Car- 
pentaria, a  diocese  of  600,000  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  40,000,  of  whom  4,000  only  are 
white.  He  has  labored  there  unremittingly 
and  has  influence  throughout  the  Church  in 
Australia.  In  connection  with  this  poem  we 
call  attention  to  the  article  called  "  Childless 
Americans  n  in  another  part  of  this  number. — 
The  Editors. 

australia 
O  land  of  the  good  grass  plains, 

Where  wander  the  countless  kine, 
Fair  land  of  the  swelling  downs, 

That  are  fat  with  corn  and  wine; 

Whose  capes  for  ten  thousand  miles 
Shock  full  to  the  surging  tide, 

And  girdle  the  far-flung  hills 
Where  the  gold  and  silver  hide  ; 

Where  slowly  the  vaster  winds 
Than  blow  in  the  older  world 

Are  wafting  from  south  to  north  \ 
Thy  banner  of  peace  unfurled  ; 

O  land  where  the  whitening  dawn 

Turns  ever  a  smiling  face, 
Where  Nature  is  kind  of  heart, 

Fit  home  for  a  goodly  race  ; 

O  land  that  our  fathers  gained 

Through  hunger  and  thirst  and  toil, 

Uprooting  the  matted  scrub 
And  plowing  the  world-old  soil ; 

They  scorched  on  the  fiery  plains 
And  gasped  on  the  desert  sand, 

They  tramped  out  the  white  man's  trail, 
And  sighted  the  promised  land. 

They  waited  and.  worked  and  won, 
Strong  men  of  the  ancient  stock, 

As  true  to  their  friends  as  steel, 
In  trouble  and  danger  rock. 

Their  sons,  by  their  toiling,  heirs 
To  leisure  and  wealth  and  ease, 

Give  thanks  to  their  gods  that  they 
Have  only  themselves  to  please. 
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O  men  of  a  race  too  small 
To  handle  your  fathers'  spade, 

To  shoulder  the  ringing  ax 
And  level  the  forest  glade, 

Ye  crowd  to  the  reeking  town, 
And  swarm  in  the  stifling  street, 

But  shrink  from  the  calling  land, 
Too  rough  for  your  dainty  feet. 

Ye  measure  and  dole  your  work, 
Give  least  for  the  greatest  pay, 

Work  not  for  the  honor  of  work, 
But  only  for  means  to  play. 

Your  wives  have  a  barren  womb, 
Your  stock  fill  the  empty  wild, 

Your  paddocks  are  filled  with  lambs, 
Your  homes  with  a  single  child. 

Endowed  with  a  land  set  free 
From  hunger,  disease,  and  war, 

Ye  gather  your  easy  gold, 

And  hug  to  yourselves  your  store. 

M  O  pleasure,  be  thou  our  god," 
Comes  ever  your  restless  cry  ; 

"  To-day  let  us  eat  and  drink, 
To-morrow,  perchance,  we  die." 

0  people  that  honor  well 

Your  prophets  that  flatter  your  pride, 
Grown  used  to  recent  alarms, 

And  turn  on  the  other  side, 

Ye  sneer  at  the  faithful  friends 

Who  care  for  your  honest  name, 
Condemning  as  traitors  vile 

The  sons  who  bewail  your  shame; 

Who  count  you  as  souls  asleep, 

Not  dead  to  the  nobler  strife, 
Who  bid  you  arise  and  stand, 

And  strive  even  yet  lor  life  ; 

By  all  the  good  gifts  of  God, 
By  all  the  fair  hopes  for  man, 

Awake  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
And  fight  while  as  yet  ye  can. 

By  all  that  have  died  for  men, 
By  Christ  who  endured  the  cross, 

Count  nothing  but  honor  gain, 
Count  all  that  is  selfish  loss. 

Take  up  with  a  loyal  heart 

The  burden  upon  you  laid : 
Who  fights  on  the  side  of  God 

Needs  never  to  be  afraid. 

Be  true  to  the  great  good  land, 
And  rear  'neath  the  southern  sun 

A  race  that  shall  hold  its  own, 
And  last  till  the  world  be  done. 

O  land  that  we  love  so  well, 

Awake  and  redeem  thy  fate, 
Arise  ere  the  watchers  cry, 

"  O  land  of  lost  hopes — -too  late  !" 

A.  B. 

THE  CHATHAM  PAGEANT 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook  the  Specta- 
tor delightfully  described  the  historical  pageant 
held  at  Deerfield,  and  in  conclusion  told  of  a 
certain  college  president  who  had  recounted  to 
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him  and  others  the  wonderful  legendry  with 
which  the  Hudson  Valley  was  possessed. 

A  pageant  was  held  this  year  in  the  village  of 
Chatham,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  which 
endeavored  to  portray  the  historical  wealth  of 
this  particular  section,  the  absence  of  fame 
and  notoriety  being  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  experiment  in  what  might  be  termed 
community  life. 

The  pageant  was  given  in  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  evening 
celebrations  held  in  the  village  at  the  time  of 
the  County  Fair.  These  celebrations  were  held 
absolutely  without  hope  of  gain  or  reward,  and 
merely  as  an  entertainment  for  the  people  who 
visited  the  village  at  this  time  and  as  a  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  exhibition  held  during  the 
day.  The  evening  celebrations  consisted  on 
one  night  of  an  illuminated  parade,  fireworks, 
and  music,  and  on  the  next  of  singing  by  a 
choral  club,  speeches,  and  music,  the  last  two 
evenings  being  devoted  to  the  historical  pageant. 

Chatham  is  a  village  of  2,500  people,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  river,  so  that  it  had  few 
people  in  comparison  with  other  pageants,  but, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  probably  a  great  many 
more,  for  in  all  one-tenth  of  its  population  par- 
ticipated. Its  wealth  of  subjects,  however,  was 
tremendous.  Beginning  with  the  landing  of 
Hendrik  Hudson  and  his  crew  at  Stockport 
in  September,  1609,  the  county's  history  was 
traced  down  through  the  bartering  of  lands  by 
the  Livingstons  with  the  Indians  ;  the  party  at 
the  home  of  Katrina  van  Tassel  in  Kinder- 
hook,  as  described  in  "  The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow;"  the  coming  of  the  Palatine  settlers 
to  Germantown,  which  gained  its  name  from 
them;  the  activity  of  the  Tories  during  the 
Revolutionary  War;  the  great  festivities  held 
at  the  home  of  President  Martin  Van  Buren, 
where  so  many  famous  men  gathered  not  alone 
to  discuss  with,  but  to  be  entertained  by,  the  Fox 
of  Kinderhook;  loyal  troops  leaving  for  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission during  their  absence.  All  of  these  epi- 
sodes were  given  in  the  Chatham  Pageant,  and 
it  proved  such  a  success  that  it  netted  a  goodly 
sum,  which  was  given  to  the  Women's  Improve- 
ment League  to  purchase  a  park  for  the  village. 

I  agree  with  the  Spectator  when  he  says 
that  "living  history  is  much  easier  and  more 
convincing  than  studying  it."  People  will  live 
and  die  and  never  know  the  rich  heritage  of 
history  which  they  possess.  It  takes  action, 
possibly  augmented  by  bright  colors,  to  arouse 
historical  interest  in  many,  but  I  feel  convinced 
that  when  this  interest  is  once  aroused  it  is 
extremely  active  and  tends  to  create  a  feeling 
of  local  pride,  and  then,  as  this  rich  field  be- 
comes broken,  a  desire  to  search  and  uncover 
more. 

The  historical  pageant  is  playing  a  great  part 
in  arousing  people  to  a  subject  which,  while 


admittedly  young,  is  nevertheless  most  pregnant 
with  value  and  incentive. 
Chatham,  New  York.         ALBERT  S.  CALLAN. 

SENSIBLE  TRADE  METHODS 

To  those  of  us  here  in  South  America  who 
are  trying  to  keep  up  our  end  of  American  for- 
eign trade  nothing  could  appeal  more  than  Mr. 
Kennan's  powerful  article  in  The  Outlook  for 
August  9  called  "  Screws  in  Blue  Paper." 
Countless  are  the  tales  current  here — all  of  them 
too  true — that  match  the  blue-paper  story. 
Word  for  word  the  article  could  be  parodied  to 
make  it  apply  to  South  America,  and  every  con- 
clusion would  be  even  stronger,  since  this  for- 
eign trade  is  comparatively  near,  and  the  lan- 
guages spoken  comparatively  familiar. 

The  especial  point  of  Mr.  Kennan's  sugges- 
tions to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  that  as  to 
efficient  methods  of  developing  foreign  trade 
tor  American  manufacturers.  Some  who  are 
studying  this  question  may  not  know  that  there 
is  already  at  work  in  the  South  American  field 
a  most  practical  scheme  for  advancing  foreign 
trade.  In  1911  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wheeler,  now  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  appointed  a 
resident  representative  of  their  organization  in 
southern  South  America — that  is,  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, Argentina,  and  Chile.  This  representa- 
tive, Argentina  born,  had  had  successful  busi- 
ness experience  in  both  hemispheres,  and  of 
course  had  a  perfect  command  of  Spanish. 

A  permanent  office  of  the  Association  was 
opened  by  the  South  American  representative 
in  Buenos  Aires.  Here  catalogues  and  general 
information  as  to  the  articles  manufactured  by 
members  of  the  Association  are  kept  on  file  for 
the  use  of  importers  here  wishing  to  get  in  touch 
with  Chicago  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  sell- 
ing their  products.  Inquiries  for  special  articles 
or  lines  are  sent  to  headquarters  in  Chicago,  for 
transmission  to  members  interested.  In  the  event 
that  it  is  found  that  no  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  interested,  the  inquiry  is  given  to  any 
American  manufacturer  of  the  line  desired. 
Members  of  the  Association  may  always  obtain 
from  the  Buenos  Aires  office  information  as  to 
general  trade  requirements  and  conditions,  as 
well  as  names  of  firms  who  might  take  the  sales 
agency  of  their  products.  The  representative 
himself  does  no  selling  whatever,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  staff,  at  liberty  literally  to 
represent  every  member,  without  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  any.  In  this  way  he  is  always  free  to 
act  as  intermediary  in  arranging  sales  agencies 
for  members,  and  as  a  sort  of  referee  in  cases 
of  disagreement  between  manufacturers  and 
agents  here,  endeavoring  to  settle  them  diplo- 
matically. 

This  plan  for  foreign  trade  work  is  entirely 
free  from  possible  conflict  with  anti-trust  laws, 
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and  can  in  no  way  be  considered  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find,  in  summing  up  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years,  that  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Association  known  to  be  doing 
business  in  Buenos  Aires  alone  had  been 
doubled  during  that  period  ;  and  nearly  all  of 
this  increase  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  South 
American  office.  The  data  in  this  respect  for 
the  other  countries  have  not  been  made  up,  but 
many  agencies  have  been  placed. 

It  was  felt  that  much  more  than  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  samples,  therefore  in  1913 
the  representative  was  authorized  to  take  a  large 
show-room  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  exhibits  of 
about  fifty  members  were  installed,  and  the  ex- 
position formally  opened  in  July  of  this  year. 

This  is  the  first  foreign  trade  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  and  the  first  exposition  in  a 
foreign  country  ever  undertaken  by  a  private 
commercial  organization,  and  it  has  naturally 
aroused  much  interest,  especially  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Mary  O.  Carpenter. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

A  NURSES'  SETTLEMENT  IN  JERUSALEM 

The  paragraph  in  The  Outlook  of  October  11 
called  "A  Nurses'  Settlement  in  Jerusalem" 
had  some  errors  of  fact  and  emphasis. 

An  organization  of  women  Zionists,  known  as 
the  Daughters  of  Zion,  founded  in  the  spring  of 
1912,  took  as  one  of  its  objects  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  district  nursing  among  the 
destitute  Jews  of  Palestine,  to  begin  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  The  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  Zion,  that  is,  Hadassan  Chapter, 
was  able  to  initiate  this  undertaking  by  the  fol- 
lowing means  : 

In  January,  1913,  the  President  of  Hadassan 
Chapter,  Miss  Henrietta  Szold,  received  an 
unsolicited  offer  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
Straus  to  pay  the  passage  and  four  months' 
salary  of  a  nurse  to  Jerusalem,  provided  she 
be  sent  at  once.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Daughters  of  Zion  would  be  responsible  for  all 
expenditures  incidental  to  the  nurse's  work, 
and  for  her  salary  after  the  fourth  month.  At 
the  same  time  one  of  the  members  of  Hadassan, 
Miss  Eva  Leon,  while  visiting  the  West,  enlisted 
the  interest  of  a  group  of  Chicagoans  in  Pales- 
tinian conditions.  With  the  aid  derived  from 
Chicago,  and  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus,  Ha- 
dassan Chapter  sent  two  nurses  to  Palestine. 
Miss  Leon,  who  is  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  Orient,  accompanied 
the  nurses  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Straus,  and  installed  their  work. 

They  had  not  been  in  Jerusalem  long  when 
one  of  the  nurses,  at  Miss  Leon's  suggestion, 
offered  her  services  to  the  Le-Maan  Zion  Eye 
Clinic,  a  Jewish  institution  maintained  chiefly 
by  European  supporters,  and  the  work  there  led 
to  work  among  children  in  the  Jewish  schools. 


Here  the  nurses  have  already  been  successful 
in  combating  the  ravages  of  trachoma,  which  in 
Jerusalem  has  attacked  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  school  population.  In  some  schools  as  manv 
as  eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  are  afflicted. 
If  neglected,  trachoma  often  causes  blindness. 

Hadassan  Chapter  has  rented  a  settlement 
house  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  used  as  a  clinic  as 
well  as  a  residence.  There,  under  doctors'  orders, 
the  nurses  give  treatments  for  anaemia,  malaria, 
trachoma)  and  other  diseases.  The  nurses  also 
direct  the  work  of  three  Jewish  midwives. 

There  are  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  Zion 
in  five  other  American  cities  besides  New 
York,  and  new  chapters  are  forming.  The 
Daughters  of  Zion  intend  to  develop  their  Pal- 
estinian work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
Zionist  propaganda  and  foster  Jewish  ideals 
among  the  Jewish  women  in  the  United  States. 

Gertrude  Goldsmith. 

Hartford,  Connecticut. 

THE  PREFERENTIAL  BALLOT 

Mr.  Louis  Heaton  Pink,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Outlook,  in  speaking  of  the  preferential 
ballot  which  has  just  been  adopted  in  Cleveland, 
unintentionally  gave  a  wrong  impression  of  that 
ballot  in  a  way  that  is  more  serious  than  it  might 
appear  on  first  thought. 

As  one  much  interested  in  the  further  appli- 
cation of  that  ballot  in  its  proper  form,  I  beg  to 
point  out  that  it  is  better  even  than  Mr.  Pink 
indicated.  It  enables  voters  to  express  not  only 
their  first,  second,  and  third  choices  out  of  a  list 
of  candidates  for  any  office,  but  it  enables  them 
to  express  their  support  for  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  choices,  the  first  being  expressed  in  the 
first  column,  the  second  choice  in  the  second 
column,  and  the  third  column,  headed  "Other 
Choices,"  receives  the  crosses  iox  all  other  can- 
didates whom  the  voter  wishes  to  support.  The 
fact  that  the  number  of  choices  is  unlimited 
needs  emphasis,  because  there  is  a  tendency — 
happily  thus  far  it  has  taken  effect  in  only  two 
of  the  larger  preferential  voting  cities — to  place 
a  restriction  upon  the  number  of  choices  which 
a  voter  may  express.  Obviously,  such  restric- 
tions tend  to  interfere  with  the  possibility  of  all 
voters  of  like  mind  getting  together  upon  a  can- 
didate of  their  sort,  and  thus  to  defeat  one  of 
the  prime  objects  which  the  preferential  ballot 
is  intended  to  secure. 

In  an  election  in  which  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  good  candidates,  with  the  opposition 
massed,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  behind  only 
one,  it  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance 
that  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  obstruc- 
tion to  the  good  side  getting  together  behind 
some  one  of  their  candidates.  Limitation  in  the 
number  of  choices  is  arbitrary,  dangerous,  un- 
usual, and  wholly  needless. 

Lewis  J.  Johnson. 

Harvard  University  School  of  Engineering. 
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MANY  INVENTIONS 


CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE 

There  was  recently  printed  in  "  Many  Inven- 
tions" a  brief  series  of  definitions  of  the  nature 
and  uses  of  cement,  concrete,  and  reinforced 
concrete.  The  definitions  were  ascribed  to 
"  World's  Work,"  but  two  or  three  correspond- 
ents tell  us  that  they  originally  appeared  in 
the  "  Technical  World  Magazine."  These 
quoted  paragraphs  have  aroused  dissent  among 
some  of  our  readers,  and  to  present  another 
view,  as  well  as  because  of  their  intrinsic  inter- 
est, we  give  below  extracts  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ernest  McCullough,  C.E.,  of  Chicago: 

Cement  is  a  material  with  adhesive  properties 
which  binds  together  materials  lacking  in  this 
particular.  Paste,  glue,  mortar,  etc.,  are  cements. 
Mortar  is  composed  of  sand  and  lime,  the  lime 
acting  as  a  cement  to  bind  the  stone  or  bricks 
together,  the  sand  making  it  to  a  certain  extent 
porous  so  air  can  enter  the  mass  and  harden  the 
lime,  which  requires  air  for  the  purpose.  Com- 
mon lime  mortar  will  not  set  underwater;  so  a 
mortar  with  hydraulic  properties  must  be  used 
when  moisture  might  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  setting  process.  Hydraulic  cement  is  com- 
posed of  a  limestone  containing  clay,  generally 
in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  one-half  lime 
and  two-thirds  to  one-half  clay.  This  limestone 
is  burned  as  any  limestone,  and  then  ground.  It 
is  called  natural  cement  in  America  and  hy- 
draulic lime  in  Europe.  Owing  to  the  presence 
of  impurities  in  all  deposits  found  in  nature, 
an  artificial  hydraulic  cement  is  made  by  mix- 
ing lime  and  alumina  in  certain  proportions  and 
burning  in  kilns  to  incipient  fusion.  The  result 
is  a  clinker  which  is  ground  to  powder,  ranging 
from  material  that  will  pass  a  mesh  having  ten 
thousand  holes  to  the  square  inch  to  forty  thou- 
sand holes  to  the  square  inch,  the  cement  hav- 
ing the  largest  percentage  of  fine  material  show- 
ing the  greatest  strength.  This  artificially  made 
hydraulic  cement  is  uniform  in  composition,  and 
at  the  present  time  about  ninety  million  barrels 
are  produced  each  year  in  the  United  States, 
while  proportionate  amounts  are  credited  to 
every  European  country.  The  name  of  Portland 
was  given  to  this  cement  because  stone  made 
from  it  resembled  in  color  the  building  stone  ob- 
tained from  the  quarries  in  Portland,  England. 

Molded  into  any  desirable  form,  Portland 
cement  shows  a  high  crushing  resistance,  but  a 
low  tensile  strength,  about  one-tenth  the  crush- 
ing strength  ;  in  this  particular  a  stone  made 
with  hydraulic  cement  resembles  natural  stone. 
It  will  not  sustain  almost  any  load  without 
injury  to  itself.  But  it  does  possess  great  com- 
pressive strength,  sufficient  at  least  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  used. 

Concrete  is  composed  of  broken  stone,  cin- 
ders, brick,  gravel,  or  other  aggregate  cemented 
together  with  a  mortar  composed  of  sand, 
hydraulic  cement,  and  water,  mixed  together  in 
a  paste.  Natural  cement  and  other  hydraulic 
cements  do  not  possess  the  strength  or  dura- 
bility of  Portland  cement,  so  the  latter  is  gen- 
erally meant  when  the  word  cement  is  used. 


Concrete  when  properly  made  is  very  dense,  the 
water  and  cement  filling  the  voids  in  the  sand 
and  the  sand-cement  paste  filling  the  voids  in  the 
aggregates.  Concrete  is  stronger  than  mortar  in 
large  masses,  so  it  is  economical,  and  therefore 
used  instead  of  cement  mortar  made  of  sand 
and  cement  or  of  cement  only.  Surface  check- 
ing is  more  apparent  the  more  cement  the  mix- 
ture contains,  so  the  best  concrete  is  that  which 
uses  the  smallest  amount  of  cement  mortar 
that  will  fill  the  voids  properly,  and  have  a  suffi- 
cient surplus  of  cement  to  coat  each  grain  of 
sand  and  aggregate.  Concrete  is  preferable  to 
natural  stone  for  many  uses,  because  it  is  free 
from  defects  found  in  all  natural  deposits,  and 
therefore  is  very  durable.  Cement  is  not  at- 
tacked by  the  acids  found  free  in  the  atmos- 
phere, so  the  aggregate  and  sand  used  in  con- 
crete are  protected  by  the  coating  of  cement 
from  decomposition. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  concrete  reinforced 
with  metal  so  that  the  metal  will  take  all  ten- 
sional  stresses  and  the  concrete  all  compressive 
stresses.  This  is  done  because  cement  and 
concrete  in  which  cement  is  used  are  very  weak 
in  tension.  Columns  of  reinforced  concrete  will 
not  "  sustain  almost  any  concentrated  burden," 
there  being  a  limit  to  the  strength  of  all  mate- 
rials. Up  to  a  certain  limit  a  reinforced  con- 
crete column  is  economical,  but  the  limit  is  low. 
In  fact,  reinforced  concrete  columns  are  not  the 
best  example  to  give  of  the  value  of  reinforced 
concrete,  and  when  floor  space  is  valuable  they 
cannot  be  used,  steel  columns,  fireproofed,  occu- 
pying less  space  and  giving  the  necessary 
strength,  without  having  to  consider  a  number 
of  things  still  disputed  by  authorities. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  a  very  valuable  struc- 
tural material,  and  is  used  for  floors  and  walls. 
It  may  be  proportioned  for  loads  that  cause 
bending  stresses,  and  is  a  competitor  of  steel 
and  wood.  For  some  buildings  it  is  cheaper 
than  wood,  while  it  is  in  all  cases  a  close  com- 
petitor of  steel. 

THE  USES  OF  MAPLE 

Though  at  one  time  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country  an  average  of  6,000  maple  trees  were 
destroyed  in  clearing  the  ordinary  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania  farm,  maple  is  to-day,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  one  of  its  inter- 
esting tree  bulletins,  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  and  valuable  native  hardwoods.  The 
wood  finds  place  in  an  enormous  number  of 
articles  in  daily  use,  from  rolling-pins  to  pianos 
and  organs.  It  is  one  of  the  best  woods  for 
flooring,  and  is  always  a  favorite  material  for  the 
floors  of  roller-skating  rinks  and  bowling  alleys. 
It  leads  all  other  woods  as  a  material  for  shoe 
lasts,  the  demand  for  which  in  Massachusetts 
alone  exceeds  thirteen  million  board  feet  an- 
nually. 

Sugar  maple  stands  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
furniture  woods  in  this  country.  The  so-called 
K  bird's-eye  "  effect,  the  Department  explains,  is 
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probably  due  to  buds  which  for  some  reason  can- 
not force  their  way  through  the  bark,  but  which 
remain  just  beneath  it  year  after  year.  The 
young  wood  is  disturbed  each  succeeding  season 
by  the  presence  of  the  bud  and  grows  around  it 
in  fantastic  forms,  which  are  exposed  when  the 
saw  cuts  through  the  abnormal  growth. 

Maple,  the  bulletin  goes  on  to  say,  is  one  of 
the  chief  woods  used  for  agricultural  implements 
and  farm  machinery,  being  so  employed  because 
of  its  strength  and  hardness.  All  kinds  of 
wooden  ware  are  made  of  maple,  which  holds 
important  rank  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
shuttles,  spools,  and  bobbins.  It  competes  with 
black  gum  for  first  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
rollers  of  many  kinds,  from  those  employed  in 
house-moving  to  the  less  massive  ones  used  on 
lawn-mowers.  Athletic  goods,  school  supplies, 
brush  backs,  pulleys,  type  cases,  and  crutches 
are  a  few  of  the  other  articles  for  which  maple 
is  in  demand. 

Seven  species  of  nmple  grow  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  sugar  maple,  sometimes  called 
hard  maple,  is  the  most  important.  The  total 
cut  of  maple  in  the  United  States  annually 
amounts  to  about  1,150,000,000  feet. 

CHEESE   FROM    PASTEURIZED  MILK 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  famed  for  its 
research  work  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
at  large.  A  recent  report  extols  the  advan- 
tages of  making  cheese  from  pasteurized  milk. 
The  sanitary  gain  is  evident.  Experiments  of 
two  years  in  the  Dairy  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Agriculture  indicate  an  in- 
creased yield  and  better  quality  also.  The  ex- 
perimenters systematically  divided  each  day's 
milk  into  two  portions  to  be  used  in  a  fac- 
tory ;  one  part  was  pasteurized  and  made  into 
cheese  by  a  representative  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  while  the  remainder  was  handled 
by  the  local  cheesemaker  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  results  of  these  tests  were  so  satisfactory 
that  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  work  at 
other  factories  in  1913.  Accordingly  the  new 
process  was  put  on  trial  during  the  present 
season  at  factories  located  near  Spring  Green, 
De  Forest,  Waldo,  and  Sheboygan  Falls.  The 
pasteurized  milk  cheese  has  sold  regularly  at 
the  ruling  market  prices,  and  the  increase  in 
yield  is  five  per  cent. 

CIRCULAR  SAWS  OF  PAPER 

The  latest  use  for  paper  is  perhaps  the  most 
peculiar.  According  to  a  European  journal,  as 
reported  in  the  "  Scientific  American,"  a  factory 
is  said  to  exist  in  England  which  is  manufactur- 
ing circular  saws  from  paper.  These  paper 
saws  are  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  fine 
furniture,  veneer,  and  other  thin  plates  of  wood, 
which  must  be  treated  with  special  care. 
Some  time  ago-  circular  saws  made  from  draw- 


ing-paper were  shown  in  an  English  exposition. 
The  saws  were  driven  by  an  electric  motor  and 
produced  fine  boards,  which  could  not  have 
been  made  better  even  by  the  finest  steel  saw. 
The  veneers  made  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  so 
smooth  that  the  cabinet-makers  can  use  them 
without  further  planing. 

WOODEN  SHOES  MADE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

In  this  country  beech  is  the  favorite  material 
for  wooden  shoes,  the  manufacture  of  which  has 
reached  considerable  proportions  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  use 
of  the  wood.  These  shoes,  the  Department 
says,  cost  from  60  to  75  cents  a  pair  and  are 
good  for  two  years.  They  are  worn  by  those 
who  have  to  work  in  cold  or  wet  places,  such 
as  tanneries,  breweries,  and  livery  stables,  and 
by  workmen  in  steel  mills  and  glass  factories 
who  must  walk  on  hot  grates  or  floors.  Farmers, 
too,  are  classed  among  the  users. 

Beech  wood  is  put  to  a  very  much  wider 
range  of  uses  than  the  average  person  would  be 
likely  to  suspect.  The  Department  says  beech 
enters  into  hundreds  of  articles  from  hobby- 
horse rockers  to  butchers'  blocks.  We  walk 
on  beech  floors,  eat  off  beech  picnic  plates, 
carry  beech  baskets,  play  with  beech  toys,  sit 
on  beech  chairs,  and  in  dozens  of  other  ways 
use  articles  made  of  beech  almost  every  day  of 
our  lives.  Its  freedom  from  taste  fits  the  wood 
especially  for  articles  which  come  in  contact 
with  foodstuffs,  and  beech  meat  boards,  skewers, 
lard  tubs,  butter  boxes,  sugar  hogsheads,  refrig- 
erators, dishes,  spoons,  and  scoops  are  widely 
used. 

Only  one  species  of  beech  grows  naturally  in 
the  United  States,  but  few  trees  in  this  country 
have  a  wider  commercial  range.  It  extends 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  eastern  Canada, 
and  in  practically  every  place  where  it  grows  it 
is  cut  for  market.  The  total  yearly  output  of 
beech  wood  in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  million  board  feet. 

A  MILITARY  NOVELTY 

A  German  authority  describes  an  illuminating 
projectile  of  a  new  type  manufactured  by  Krupp. 
The  projectile,  built  like  a  shrapnel,  contains  a 
number  of  layers  of  flame  bulbs  in  a  black  pow- 
der matrix  separated  by  thin  annular  partitions. 
A  black  powder  fuse  runs  through  the  center  of 
the  projectile  like  a  core.  The  base  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  filled  with  six  "feathers"  made  of  thin 
metal,  which  are  held  in  place,  folded  up  against 
the  projectile,  when  it  is  fired.  When  the  pro- 
jectile reaches  the  highest  point  in  its  trajectory, 
an  automatic  arrangement  releases  the  "  feathers  " 
at  the  base,  arresting  its  flight  and  causing  it  to 
float  in  the  air  point  downward.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  first  layer  of  flame  balls  is  thrown  out. 
The  other  layers  are  thrown  out  successively, 
lighting  up  the  field. — American  Machinist. 


BY  THE  WAY 


The  original  deed  to  Manhattan  Island,  given 
by  the  Indians  to  Peter  Minuit  and  attesting 
the  sale  in  1630  to  Kilian  van  Rensselaerwyck, 
was  sold  lately  at  auction  in  New  York'  City 
for  $1,700.  It  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a 
collector  and  went  to  another  collector.  This 
document,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  public 
property,  and  the  municipality  should  make  an 
effort  to  secure  it. 

When  beauty  enters  a  tournament  with  aris- 
tocracy, beauty  wins.  At  least  that  is  the  im- 
pression one  gets  from  this  newspaper  despatch 
from  England  :  "At  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  new  Gaiety  Thea- 
tre's opening,  four  peeresses,  all  former  Gaiety 
actresses,  were  present.  They  were  :  the  Count- 
ess of  Orkney,  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort, 
Countess  Poulett,  and  Lady  Churston." 

Vincent  Astor,  the  present  head  of  the  Astor 
family,  has  closed  a  profitable  transaction  for  his 
estate,  in  a  manner  that  indicates  his  inheritance 
of  the  thrift  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  leased 
a  plot  of  ground  on  Thirty-third  Street,  oppo- 
site the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  for  eighty  years, 
at  a  rental  of  $121,250  a  year,  the  total  rent  that 
the  estate  will  receive  from  the  transaction  thus 
approximating  $10,000,000.  But  eighty  years  is 
a  long  time,  and  perhaps  the  single  tax  or  some 
other  restriction  may  considerably  reduce  this 
great  sum. 

When  Oklahoma's  capital  was  moved  from 
Guthrie  to  Oklahoma  City,  the  former  State 
capitol  grounds  and  buildings  were  sold  to  the 
Methodist  University  for  a  nominal  sum.  The 
gift,  which  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the 
University  is  a  sectarian  institution,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  courts,  it  being  held  that  an 
institution  which  is  open  to  all  classes  and  sects 
is  not  sectarian. 

The  word  "  scarecrow  "  would  never  have 
come  into  being  if  the  farmers  of  old  had  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  nondescript  images  that 
have  disfigured  our  corn-fields  for  generations 
are  now  declared  by  that  Department  to  be  su- 
perfluous. The  crow  is  a  good  bird,  according 
to  the  Department's  experts.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  stomach  shows  that  the  insects  he 
kills  more  than  counterbalance  the  small 
amount  of  grain  he  destroys. 

Governor  Glynn,  of  New  York  State,  in  an 
address  before  the  convention  of  the  New  York 
WTaterways  Association,  advocated  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Hudson  River  so  that  ocean  steamers 
could  go  to  Albany  and  connect  directly  with  the 
new  Erie  Canal, which  isapproaching completion. 

A  Cleveland  man,  Mr.  W.  V.  Backus,  has  had 
the  happy  idea  of  forming  an  Appreciation 
League,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  promote  happi- 


ness by  making  a  record  of  good  deeds,  cour- 
tesies, etc.,  on  the  part  of  employees  of  every 
kind.  When  a  person  gets  three  "  courtesy  re- 
ports from  members  of  the  League,  he  is  to 
have  a  special  letter  from  the  League's  secretary 
and  a  badge  of  merit. 

Miss  Nancy  Leishman,  daughter  of  John 
G.  A.  Leishman,  former  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany,  recently  became  the  bride  of 
Duke  Karl  of  Croy,  a  descendant  of  Hungarian 
kings  and  member  of  a  family  that  is  related 
to  many  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe. 

The  long-drawn-out  but  inevitable  tragedy 
that  results  from  taking  bichloride  of  mercury 
tablets  by  mistake  has  had  another  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  pathetic  case  of  Isaac  Levy,  a  Brook- 
lyn tailor,  who  took  a  large  dose  of  the  fatal 
drug  and  survived  for  more  than  a  week,  his 
powerful  constitution  and  indomitable  will  giv- 
ing hope  at  one  time  that  he  would  defeat 
Death.  Why  will  people  persist  in  taking  medi- 
cine in  the  dark?  Let  Goethe's  motto,  "  More 
Light,"  be  inscribed  over  every  medicine  closet. 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  that  delectable  com- 
bination known  as  ice-cream  soda  ?  Some  one 
originated  the  idea,  and  that  within  the  memory 
of  persons  not  too  old  to  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  time  when  such  congealed  delicious- 
ness  was  unknown  to  the  world.  One.  news- 
paper correspondent  claims  that  the  happy  idea 
was  born  in  the  mind  of  an  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey, confectioner ;  another  says  that  the  honor 
belongs  to  a  Detroit  man.  Qui  en  sdbe? 

An  amusing  quibble  on  the  part  of  a  recently 
deceased  New  York  lawyer  succeeded  in  freeing 
two  Chinese  clients.  They  were  accused  of 
stealing  electricity.  Quoth  the  man  of  the  law, 
addressing  his  opponent,  "  What  is  electricity  ?" 
The  prosecution  couldn't  answer  offhand,  and 
the  astute  attorney  secured  the  dismissal  of  the 
complaint  on  the  plea  that  there  could  be  no 
charge  of  theft  unless  a  statement  could  be 
made  of  what  had  been  stolen. 

Not  all  waiters  are  . eager  for  tips.  An  officer 
of  the  International  Hotel  Workers'  Union, 
Edward  Blochlinger,  says:  "  I  will  keep  up  the 
anti-tipping  agitation,  and,  whether  it  comes  in 
six  months  or  five  years,  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  Legislature  will  forbid  tip- 
ping. Then  to  get  good  waiters  the  hotels  and 
not  the  hotel  patrons  will  have  to  pay." 

There  is  a  surplus  of  labor  even  in  a  new  in- 
dustry like  automobile  truck  driving.  A  strike 
of  the  drivers  of  motor  mail  trucks  in  New  York 
City  recently  resulted  in  applications  from  1,600 
men  to  fill  the  places  of  31  strikers. 

While  records  of  all  sorts  are  being  broken 
daily,  this  one  should  have  consideration:  A 
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man  recently  operated  on  in  a  Brooklyn  hospital 
had  carried  a  needle  in  his  right  leg  since  he  was 
five  years  old.  At  the  age  of  fifty-five  his  left 
knee  began  to  swell,  and  on  going  to  the  hos- 
pital the  badly  corroded  piece  of  needle  was 
extracted,  having  passed  through  his  body  from 
right  knee  to  left  in  its  peregrinations  of  half  a 
century  ! 

Ten  years  ago  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  met  his 
death  by  starvation  while  exploring  that  bleakest 
of  lands,  Labrador.  His  comrade  on  the  trip, 
Dillon  Wallace,  who  survived,  recently  went 
again  to  Labrador  with  a  tablet  as  a  memorial 
to  his  friend.  In  trying  to  reach  the  place  where 
Hubbard  died,  his  canoe  upset  and  the  tablet 
was  lost.  Wallace,  however,  persevered  and 
finally  carved  this  inscription  on  a  boulder: 
"  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  intrepid  explorer  and 
practical  Christian,  died  here  October  IS,  1903. 
John  xiv.,  fourth  verse." 

Next  to  smoking  in  a  powder  works,  probably 
the  most  foolhardy  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to 
smoke  in  a  garage  ;  and  yet  the  force  of  habit 
sometimes  prevails  even  there.  Three  smokers 
in  New  York  City  garages  were  recently  fined 
$20  each  for  their  forgetfulness,  and  six  other 
offenders  who  lit  cigars  in  factories  were  re- 
minded of  their  life-imperiling  delinquency  in 
the  same  manner. 

Felix  Berol,  a  memory  expert,  recently  gave 
a  lecture  in  which  he  stated  that  as  a  boy  he 
had  a  very  poor  memory.  He  had,  however, 
great  strength  of  purpose,  and  gradually  over- 
came his  defect  until  he  could  accomplish  a  feat 
like  this:  At  a  dinner  party  of  forty  men,  only 
three  of  whom  he  had  met  before,  he  asked  that 
the  other  guests  rise,  one  after  another,  and  each 
one  speak  his  own  name.  Then  Mr.  Berol  re- 
peated the  thirty-nine  names  in  their  right  order 
without  a  mistake. 

Just  when  is  the  period  of  mild  weather 
called  Indian  summer  due  ?  A  newspaper  wise- 
acre says  the  term  is  "loosely  applied  to  what 
few  days  of  pleasant  weather  are  found  in  No- 
vember." The  new  Standard  Dictionary  says 
Indian  summer  is  "a  period  of  mild  weather 
occurring  in  the  autumn,"  but  complicates  the 
question  by  suggesting  the  analogy  of  "  the 
English  St.  Luke's  or  St.  Martin's  summer," 
St.  Luke's  Day  being  the  18th  of  October  and 
St.  Martin's  Day  the  11th  of  November. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  at  a  recent  dinner,  took 
occasion  to  praise  the  "  War  Lord  "  of  Ger- 
many, the  Kaiser,  for  his  desire  for  peace,  and 
also  for  the  Kaiser's  announcement  that  he 
would  henceforth  abstain  from  all  alcoholic 
beverages.  Emperor  William  is  probably  the 
first  German  potentate  who  has  ever  risked  his 
popularity  with  his  people  by  making  such  a 
pledge. 

Sky-scrapers  are  not  in  favor  with  architects 
and  other  experts,  according  to  a  report  of  the 


New  York  City  Heights  of  Buildings  Commis- 
sion. Of  forty  experts  consulted,  thirty-seven 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  limiting  the 
height  of  city  structures.  William  Guerin,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention,  in  favoring 
limitation,  said  that  the  Fire  Department  cannot 
readily  rescue  persons  from  the  outside  of  a 
burning  building  at  a  greater  height  than  six 
stories. 

A  discourteous  phrase  used  by  a  telephone 
operator  caused  the  loss  of  a  $3,500  order 
recently,  says  a  daily  paper.  When  the  cus- 
tomer called  up  the  firm,  the  girl  attendant, 
instead  of  asking  the  customer's  name  in  a  tact- 
ful way,  such  as,  "  May  I  have  your  name?"  or, 
"  Who  is  speaking,  please  ?"  put  the  point- 
blank  question,  "Who  are  you?"  The  re- 
sponse was,  "  I'm  a  man  who  is  through  buying 
from  your  house  until  I  can  have  respectful 
treatment." 

One  suggestion  that  would  help  the  telephone 
situation  as  between  the  caller  and  the  operator 
has  often  been  made,  but  needs  repetition.  It 
is  that  the  operator  should  give  the  name  of  her 
firm  at  once,  instead  of  saying  "  Yes  "  and  thus 
necessitating  an  unnecessary  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  firm.  It  saves  a  lot  of  time  for 
an  operator  to  say  "  Brown  &  Jones  "  at  once 
in  response  to  a  call,  instead  of  requiring  the 
customer  to  say  it  as  an  interrogation. 

Abandoned  mines  in  Akron,  New  York,  are 
being  profitably  used  in  growing  mushrooms. 
The  mines  were  damp,  cool,  and  dark,  and  a 
shrewd  Chicago  man  saw  that  they  were  ideal 
places  for  mushroom  culture — better  even  than 
hot-houses  in  certain  ways.  Three  crops  a 
year  are  now  being  harvested  from  these  sup- 
posedly useless  mines. 

The  United  States  possesses  more  than  half 
of  all  the  motor  vehicles  in  the  world.  In  a 
total  of  1,161,911  for  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  628.185,  England  125,728,  France 
89,185,  and  Germany  70,006.  These  figures  are 
for  1912  ;  the  numbers  at  present  doubtless  far 
exceed  those  here  given. 

Hongkong,  one  of  the  greatest  ports  of  the 
world,  saw  but  one  sailing  ship  last  year  ;  even 
the  Chinese  junks  are  being  driven  out  of  com- 
mission by  the  competition  of  power-driven  ves- 
sels. Thirty-five  years  ago,  says  the  American 
Consul  at  Hongkong,  one-fourth  of  the  total 
entries  of  vessels  were  those  of  sailing  ships — 
no  less  than  688  in  all. 

"  Travel  "  shows  a  picture  of  the  work  being 
done  in  restoring  the  Alhambra  Palace  at  Gra- 
nada, Spain.  The  arabesque  border  on  the 
walls  of  the  Court  of  Myrtles  is  being  replaced, 
but  unfortunately  not  in  the  inimitable  style  of 
the  original  tiling.  "  The  secret  of  reproducing 
the  exquisite  luster  and  coloring  of  this,"  says 
"  Travel,"  "  is  a  lost  art.'' 
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In  the  absence  of  any  definite  or  official  state- 
ment last  week  either  by  the  Mexican  dictator 

or  by  President  Wilson  as  to 
™my^ter?AN  the  Mexican  tangle,  an  air  of 

mystery  and  conjecture  pre- 
vailed. Toward  the  end  of  the  week  it  was 
reported  that  President  Wilson  had  said  that 
the  situation  was  "  very  much  more  favor- 
able," but  declined  to  say  in  what  respect. 

One  established  fact  is  that  Mr.  Lind, 
the  President's  special  agent  in  Mexico,  and 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  our  Charge'  d'Affaires 
at  the  Mexican  capital,  had  several  confer- 
ences with  Huerta's  representatives  and 
that  Mr.  Lind  returned  to  Vera  Cruz.  It  is 
believed  that  Huerta  declined  to  accept  any 
plan  looking  to  his  own  elimination.  The 
time  for  seating  the  new  Mexican  Congress 
is  at  hand,  and  Huerta  holds  that  only  this 
Congress  can  pronounce  on  the  validity  of 
the  so-called  presidential  election  or  of  its 
own  election,  or  arrange  for  a  new  election. 
Huerta  (or  his  spokesman)  exclaims  with  out- 
raged feeling  at  the  idea  that  he  can  control 
the  action  of  the  new  Congress — a  delicious 
bit  of  opera  bouffe  in  view  of  what  he  did  to 
the  last  one.  Incidentally  may  be  quoted 
a  newspaper  letter  from  an  American  in 
Mexico :  "  It  is  a  fact  sustained  by  proof 
that  Huerta  notified  all  his  Governors  in 
advance  to  send  in  election  returns  electing 
Blanquet  and  him  ;  also  that  he  issued  to  them 
lists  of  names  of  men  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress. Of  course  the  ele  ction  was  the  veriest 
farce." 

Another  of  the  few  positive  pieces  of  in- 
formation of  the  week  was  that  Mr.  William 
Bayard  Hale,  presumably  acting  as  an  un- 
official agent  of  President  Wilson,  visited 
General  Carranza  at  Nogales,  Mexico,  over 
the  line  from  Nogales,  Arizona,  and  had  con- 
ferences with  him.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
question  of  removing  the  embargo  on  arms 
from  the  United  States  was  discussed  and 
that  Carranza  continues  to  declare  that  this  is 


the  only  step  needed  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  Constitutionalists.  It  is  asserted  also, 
but  without  positive  evidence,  that  Mr.  Hale 
asked  for  assurances  of  a  free  election  and  a 
responsible  and  satisfactory  policy  of  govern- 
ment if  Carranza  should  succeed  in  over- 
throwing the  Huerta  re'gime. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
week  was  Prime  Minister  Asquith's  explana- 
tion of  Great  Britain's  position  as  regards 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  This  is  out- 
lined and  commented  upon  in  an  editorial  on 
another  page,  in  which  is  offered  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Asquith's 
explanation  was  followed  by  a  despatch  from 
Berlin,  which  says : 

As  a  result  of  conferences  between  Count 
von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador,  and 
Secretary  Bryan  in  Washington,  and  Ambassa- 
dor Gerard  and  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Berlin, 
Germany  agrees  with  President  Wilson  that  it 
is  imperative  that  a  man  capable  of  restoring 
order  and  ending  the  chaos  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  Mexico.  .  .  .  On 
the  whole,  Germany  agrees  to  support  President 
Wilson's  efforts  to  settle  the  situation,  leaving  it 
entirely  to  the  United  States  to  decide  how  best 
this  can  be  done.  The  German  Government 
insists,  however,  that  present  conditions  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer. 

We  also  present  in  this  number  a  review 
of  the  events  in  Mexico  which  have  led  to 
the  present  situation. 


CASE 

THE  ACQUITTAL  OF  BEILIS 


On  Monday  of  last  week  the  cable  brought 
news  of  the    acquittal    at    Kiev,  Russia. 

of  Mendel  Beilis. 

THE  "RITUAL  MURDER"    charged  ^  thg 

murder  of  the 
Christian  boy  Yu- 
schinsky,  as  described  in  Mr.  George  Kennan's 
article  in  The  Outlook  two  weeks  ago.  Thus 
ends  an  attempt  in  which  political  fanaticism 
sought  to  fasten  religious  fanaticism  K)  the 
point  of  murder  upon  the  Jews.  The  verdict 
was  forced  by  the  Court  (according  to  the  fullest 
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account  we  have  seen)  to  be  in  the  form  of 
Yes  and  No  answers  to  two  questions  : 

1.  Was  Yuschinsky  wounded  within  the  Zatl 
seff  works  in  various  parts  of  the  body  with 
intent  to  draw  blood  and  then  murdered? 

2.  Was  Mendel  Beilis  associated  in  the  mur- 
der and  actuated  by  superstitious  motives  ? 

The  reply  "  No  "  to  the  second  question 
acquitted  Beilis  completely,  but  the  reply 
"  Yes  "  to  the  first  seems  to  have  been  all 
but  ordered  outright  by  the  Court,  and  to 
intimate  a  belief  that  the  murder  was  for 
"  ritual  "  or  sacrifice  purposes.  The  verdict 
was  received  with  a  burst  of  applause  in  the 
court-room.  Allowing  for  the  pressure  by 
Court  and  Government,  the  acquittal  of  Beilis 
is  proof  that  the  common  people  of  Russia 
may  be  trusted  to  do  justice  even  though  the 
Czar  himself  may  seek  to  do  injustice.  The 
Russian  Government  has  always  contended 
that  the  hatred  of  the  common  people  for 
Jews  virtually  forced  it  to  adopt  and  pursue 
an  anti-Jewish  policy  ;  but  countless  Russian 
protests  against  blood  libel,  together  with  the 
verdict,  show  that  the  haters  of  Jews  are  not 
the  people  of  Russia,  but  the  Czar,  his  asso- 
ciates and  his  Ministers.  The  jury  was  virtu- 
ally a  peasant  jury,  drawn  in  a  city  where  the 
popular  prejudice  against  Jews  is  supposed  to 
be  strongest,  and  yet  it  acquitted  the  accused 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  evidence.  No 
ritual  murder  case  as  important  as  this  one 
has  ever  ended  with  a  single  trial,  but  if  the 
Czar  and  Minister  of  J  ustice  are  well  advised 
they  will  accept  the  verdict  of  the  Kiev  jury 
as  final,  and  make  the  vindication  of  Jews 
complete  by  arresting  and  bringing  to  justice 
the  real  murderers,  namely,  the  criminal 
gang  in  the  Cheberiak  tenement-house. 


The  trial  took  place  before  a  bench  of  judges 
and  a  jury.    The  latter  was  composed  of 
seven  peasants,  two  towns- 
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ernment  officials,  its  men- 
tal and  educational  status  was  low,  but  no 
lower  perhaps  than  that  of  the  Russian 
common  people  in  general.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  Crown  was  a  Government 
barrister  named  Vipper,  who,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  proceedings,  is  bold,  un- 
scrupulous, domineering,  and  extremely  irri- 
table. He  was  assisted  by  two  "  civil  prose- 
cutors," Shmakof  and  Zamyslovski.  The 
latter  is  a  Black  Hundred  member  of  the 
Duma,  and  a  fierce  hater  of  the  Jews.  Beilis 


was  defended  by  able  counsel,  including  Gru- 
zenberg,  Karabchevski,  Margolin,  Zarudny, 
and  Maklakof.  Gruzenberg  had  already 
defended  Jewish  prisoners  successfully  in  a 
previous  "  ritual  murder  "  trial,  and  is  there- 
fore a  man  of  experience  in  this  field,  as  well 
as  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  ability.  Maklakof 
is  a  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
in  the  Duma,  and  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  convincing 
speakers  in  that  body.  The  indictment  of 
Beilis  filled  twelve  and  a  half  closely  printed 
newspaper  columns,  but  only  one-eighth  of 
it  was  devoted  to  the  accused  and  the  evi- 
dence against  him. 

The  Government,  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges  on  both  sides,  failed  to  connect  the 
accused  with  the  murder  in  any  way  what- 
ever. Its  witnesses  were  mostly  "shady" 
characters,  criminals,  or  children,  and  their 
testimony  was  contradicted  or  completely  over- 
thrown. Two  of  them — Vera  Cheberiak  and 
the  Black  Hundred  student  Golubef — fainted 
in  the  court-room  and  had  to  be  removed. 
The  former,  who  was  the  head  of  the  gang 
of  robbers  in  the  Cheberiak  tenement-house, 
has  been  exposed  as  an  adulteress,  a  fist- 
fighter,  and  an  acid-thrower,  and,  although 
she  is  a  Government  witness,  she  has  been 
convicted  of  fraud  in  another  case  and  is 
awaiting  punishment.  The  impression  made 
even  in  conservative  circles  by  the  Govern- 
ment's presentation  of  its  alleged  evidence 
against  Beilis  may  be  summarized  in  the 
words  of  Prince  Obolenski,  ex-Procurator  of 
the  Czar's  Holy  Synod.  Speaking  to  an 
interviewer  from  the  St.  Petersburg  journal 
"  Reitch,"  the  Prince  said  : 

"  The  charge  of  ritual  murder  made  against 
the  Jews  has  no  more  foundation  than  the 
similar  charge  of  using  blood  which  was 
made  at  one  time  against  the  Christians. 
From  the  indictment  of  the  accused,  and  from 
all  the  evidence  thus  far  produced,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  of 
Beilis  to  the  murder  is  no  closer  than  that  of 
any  other  man.  I  have  seen  no  proof  which 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  Beilis, 
and  not  some  other  man,  who  committed  the 
crime." 

The  ex  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  prejudiced  against  the 
Czar  and  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  His  opinion, 
moreover,  is  supported  by  another  digni- 
tary of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  Bishop 
Nikon,  who,  in  a  similiar  interview,  said : 

"It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  Beilis 
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should  have  committed  such  a  murder.  Be- 
sides that,  the  relations  between  the  extreme 
zealots  of  the  Russian  faith  and  the  Jews  have 
become  so  hostile  in  Kiev  that  the  charge  of 
ritual  murder  made  by  the  former  is  incredi- 
ble. Such  half-insane  zealots  are  capable  of 
any  action  which  they  think  likely  to  inflame 
Russians  and  Jews  against  each  other." 


THE   PUBLIC   EXGI I  EMENT 
OVER  THE  CASE 


No  criminal  trial  since  Nicholas  II  came  to 
the  throne  has  created  so  much  excitement 

in  Russia  as  this. 
The  popular  in- 
terest in  the  case 
was  so  great  that  the  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  particularly  the  Liberal  jour- 
nals, almost  doubled. 

In  Riga,  for  example,  the  street  sales  from 
the  news-stands  increased  20,000  in  the  first 
three  days  after  the  trial  began.  Three  wires 
from  Kiev  to  St.  Petersburg  were  wholly 
given  up  to  telegrams  and  press  reports 
relating  to  the  case,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
100,000  words  of  "  murder  news  "  were  tele- 
graphed from  Kiev  daily  to  the  periodicals 
of  Russia  and  western  Europe.  There  were 
fifty  reporters  and  special  correspondents 
in  the  court-room,  and  there  would  have 
been  two  hundred  if  all  the  press  appli- 
cations for  admission  had  been  granted. 
Twenty-one  newspapers  were  suppressed, 
confiscated,  or  fined  by  the  Government 
for  comments  on  the  testimony  in  the  first 
four  days  after  the  trial  began,  and  some  of 
the  confiscated  papers  were  in  such  demand 
that  the  few  numbers  which  escaped  seizure 
were  eagerly  bought  up  at  five  rubles  ($2.50) 
a  copy,  and  people  who  could  not  get  them 
borrowed  them  temporarily,  and  paid  one 
ruble  (50  cents)  for  the  mere  privilege  of 
reading  a  single  number. 

But  the  popular  interest  in  the  case  was 
no  more  remarkable  than  the  outburst  of 
popular  dissatisfaction  which  it  caused.  The 
prosecution  of  a  Jew  on  the  charge  of 
"  ritual  murder  "  was  followed  by  appeals, 
remonstrances,  and  protests  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  and  from  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Owing  to  the  restraints  of  the  press  cen- 
sorship and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  pub- 
lic assembly,  the  people  of  Russia  have 
never  been  able  to  express  dissatisfaction 
through  the  newspapers,  by  public  meeting, 
or  in  any  other  normal  way  ;  and  they  have 
therefore  resorted,  in  late  years,  to  "  demon- 


strative strikes/'  If  the  Government  begins 
a  more  active  campaign  against  Finland,  or 
orders  the  flogging  of  political  offenders  in 
the  Siberian  prisons,  or  interferes  with  the 
paying  of  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  popular 
hero  like  Tolstoy,  some  class  of  the  popula- 
tion goes  on  strike,  for  one  day,  two  days,  or 
more,  as  a  demonstrative  protest  against 
what  it  regards  as  injustice. 

The  beginning  of  the  Beilis  trial  caused  an 
epidemic  of  strikes  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities 
and  in  most  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire.  Seventy  thousand  factory 
and  mill  operatives  went  on  strike  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  many  more  thousands  in  Warsaw, 
Wilna,  Riga,  and  other  large  Russian  towns 
where  the  liberal  sentiment  is  strong  or 
where  the  persecution  of  Jews  is  disapproved. 
In  the  universities  and  high  technical  schools 
the  protest  against  the  "  blood  libel  "  was 
almost  unanimous.  All,  or  most,  of  the 
students  went  on  strike  in  the  Universities  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Kazan,  Sara- 
tof,  Odessa,  and  Warsaw  ;  in  the  women's 
colleges  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Kiev  ;  in  the  women's  medical  institutes  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Kiev  ;  and  in  a  dozen 
other  colleges,  institutes,  or  high  technical 
schools  in  the  capital  or  the  provinces. 
There  were  demonstrative  strikes  in  eleven 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  St. 
Petersburg  alone. 

In  addition  to  these  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling,  the  lawyers  who  conducted 
the  defense  of  Beilis  have  received  nearly 
a  hundred  telegrams  of  encouragement  and 
sympathy,  some  of  them  from  places  as  re- 
mote as  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea,  and 
Russian  towns  in  the  Far  East. 


END  OF  THE  KOREAN 
CONSPIRACY  CASE 


On  the  9th  of  October  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Korea  rendered  final  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Baron  Yun 
Chi-ho  and  five  other 
Koreans  who  were 
accused  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Count 
Terauchi,  the  Governor-General,  and  who, 
after  conviction,  were  sentenced  by  the  Taiku 
Court  of  Appeal  to  six  years  of  penal  servi- 
tude. The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  tribunal  and  confirms  its 
sentence. 

Thus  ends  a  famous  case  which  involved, 
first  and  last,  the  fortunes  of  more  than  a 
hundred  Christian  converts,  and  which  ex- 
cited, a  year  ago,  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
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not  a  little  feeling  in  religious  circles  gener- 
ally and  in  missionary  circles  particularly. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-three  prisoners, 
most  of  them  Christian  converts,  were  ar- 
raigned in  the  court  of  first  instance,  and  one 
hundred  and  six  of  them  were  found  guilty ; 
but  when  the  case  was  heard  in  the  Taiku 
Court  of  Appeal,  in  March,  1913,  one  hun- 
dred of  the  accused  were  acquitted,  for  the 
reason,  apparently,  that  there  was  no  con- 
clusive evidence  against  them  except  the  con- 
fessions of  guilt  which  they  were  said  to  haw- 
made  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation. These  confessions,  they  subse- 
quently declared,  were  wrung  from  them  by 
means  of  torture.  No  evidence  was  offered 
by  their  counsel  in  support  of  the  torture 
charge,  and  no  investigation  of  it  was  made, 
either  in  the  Seoul  local  court  or  in  the 
Taiku  Court  of  Appeal.  That  some  form  of 
"  third  degree  "  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  accused  by  the  police  is  probable 
enough ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
were  not  subjected  to  the  inhuman  treatment 
which  some  of  them  described.  The  higher 
courts,  however,  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  acquitted  all  except  Baron  Yun 
Chi-ho,  an  ex-member  of  the  old  Korean 
Ministry  ;  Yang  Keuitaik,  of  the  Korean 
M  Daily  News  ;"  An  Tai  ku;  Im  Ching-chong ; 
Yi  Sung  hun  ;  and  Ok  Kwan-pin. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  not  "  wiped 
out  the  Christian  movement"  in  the  peninsula, 
as  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Conference  thought  it  would.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  treated  all  Christian  workers  in 
that  part  of  the  Empire,  not  only  with  fair- 
ness and  tolerance,  but  with  sympathetic 
consideration.  The  Government  still  con- 
tinues to  give  10,000  yen  annually  to  the 
Korean  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ; 
private  Japanese  have  contributed  more  than 
2,000  yen  this  year  to  the  same  organization  ; 
and  Count  Terauchi.  himself  has  made  a 
donation  of  2.500  yen  to  the  building  fund 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Christian  work  in 
the  peninsula  has  continued  to  prosper,  and 
in  his  latest  report  of  progress  the  Governor- 
General  states  that  there  are  now  2,102 
Christian  churches  in  Korea,  with  281,000 
native  converts. 

As  an  indication  of  the  Japanese  senti- 
ment in  Korea  with  regard  to  this  incident, 
we  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Seoul 
"  Press  :"  "It  is  true  that  with  regard  to 
the  conspiracy  case  a  few  American  mission- 
aries attacked  our  authorities  in  no  moderate 
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tone.  .  .  .  Now  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  their  ardor  to  cool  down,  they 
have  seen  that  our  authorities  are  not  such 
enemies  of  the  Koreans  as  they  once  thought, 
nor  are  they  bent  on  '  wiping  out  the  Chris- 
tian movement  in  Korea.'  We  believe  that 
even  these  few  American  missionaries  are 
now  our  good  friends.  As  for  the  majority 
of  the  American  missionaries  in  Chosen,  they 
have  been,  from  the  beginning,  very  good 
friends  of  our  authorities,  and  some  of  them 
have  defended  them  in  all  sincerity  and  ear- 
nestness against  unjust  and  unfounded  foreign 
criticisms.  All  have  loyally  co-operated  with 
our  authorities  in  the  work  of  uplifting  the 
Korean  people,  and  have  proved  themselves 
powerful  allies." 

Those  who  think  that  discussions  of  the  Cur- 
rency Bill  are  always  dry  and  technical  should 
have  been  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York  City  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  last  week.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  a  remarkable  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
bill  now  before  Congress — a  debate  in  which 
Professor  Joseph  French  Johnson,  of  the 
chair  of  Political  Economy  of  New  York 
University,  and  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  City,  opposed  the  bill,  while  Senator 
Owen  of  Oklahoma  and  Representative 
Carter  Glass  of  Virginia  defended  it.  The 
appearance  of  Senator  Owen  and  Repre- 
sentative Glass  in  this  debate  was  of  special 
interest  because  they  have  been  active  in 
framing  the  Currency  Bill,  they  stand  spon- 
sors for  it,  it  bears  their  names,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Glass-Owen  Bill. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  this  debate  as  a 
contribution  to  public  knowledge  regarding 
the  creation  and  construction  and  provisions 
of  the  bill,  it  was  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
power  of  the  orator  to  influence  his  audience 
by  sheer  force  of  character  and  intelligence. 
We  suppose  Mr.  Glass  would  be  the  last  man 
to  regard  himself  as  an  orator — indeed,  he 
apologized  for  what  he  feared  was  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  his  address  on  the  ground  that 
as  a  journalist  he  was  a  better  writer  than 
speaker.  But  his  apology  was  unnecessary. 
He  was  the  last  speaker  of  the  evening  and 
began  at  a  late  hour  ;  the  financial  sentiment 
of  New  York  City  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  and 
therefore  his  audience  of  twelve  hundred  bank- 
ers and  leading  men  of  affairs  was  an  unsym- 
pathetic one.     Professor  Johnson  and  Mr. 
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Vanderlip  had  preceded  him  and  had  spoken 
with  authority  and  effectiveness — one  with 
the  authority  of  the  scientific  economist  and 
the  other  with  the  authority  of  the  accom- 
plished financier.  But  before  Mr.  Glass  had 
finished  he  had  his  audience  with  him,  elicit- 
ing laughter  for  his  incisive  and  witty  com- 
ments and  loud  applause  for  his  clear  reason- 
ing and  for  his  manifestly  accurate  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  bill  but  of  the  history  and  the 
operations  of  American  finance.  Twice  when 
he  essayed  to  stop  he  was  greeted  with  loud 
cries  of  "Go  on  "  from  all  parts  of  the  room, 
and  his  speech,  one  hour  long,  was  listened 
to  with  appreciative  attention  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Mr.  Glass  accomplished  perhaps  more 
than  he  himself  realized  in  removing  miscon- 
ceptions, misunderstanding,  and  prejudices 
regarding  the  bill,  which  unfortunately  have 
prevailed  to  too  large  an  extent  in  the  finan- 
cial metropolis  of  the  country. 


THE  ARGUMENTS  OF 
THE  DEBATE 


The  entire  country  knows  that  the  almost 
unanimous  objection  of  the  bankers  to  the 
bill  has  been  based 
upon  the  feature  of 
Government  control. 
As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  except  with 
regard  to  the  very  important  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  Government  control  the  bill 
does  not  greatly  differ  in  structure  or  in 
potential  operation  from  the  bill  of  the  Mone- 
tary Commission,  known  as  the  "  Aldrich 
Bill,"  which  the  bankers  of  the  country  sup- 
ported almost  to  a  man. 

The  Aldrich  Bill  provided  that  the  directors 
of  the  Central  Reserve  Association  should  be 
elected  by  the  bankers.  The  Glass-Owen 
Bill  provides  that  the  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  is  true  that  the  bankers  claim 
that  there  are  other  fundamental  differences. 
They  protest  that  under  the  Glass  Bill  the 
National  banks  are  compelled  to  come  into 
the  system  by  law,  whereas  the  Aldrich  Bill 
made  their  coming  in  a  voluntary  matter. 
Mr.  Glass  demolished  this  objection  by  point- 
ing out,  amid  the  laughter  and  approval  of 
his  hearers,  that  the  Glass  Bill  "  compels  the 
bankers  to  come  in,  while  the  Aldrich  Bill 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  stay  out,"  and 
pertinently  asked  what  practical  difference  a 
banker  could  find  in  the  two  provisions.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  objected  that  under  the  Glass  Bill 
the  circulatory  notes  are  to  be  issued  by  the 


Government,  and  argued  that  they  should  be 
issued  by  the  banks,  as  provided  by  the  Al- 
drich Bill  and  as  they  are  now  issued  under 
the  National  Banking  Act.  For  our  part,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  a 
five-dollar  National  bank  bill,  bearing  on  its 
face  the  name  of  the  "  Cornwall  National 
Bank,"  and  circulating  throughout  the  coun- 
try because  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  is  not  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Government  note. 

But  Mr.  Vanderlip  claims  that  the  Glass 
Bill  permits  the  Government  to  issue  "  fiat 
money."  Mr.  Glass  exposed  the  weakness 
of  this  objection  by  pointing  out  that  33  Yi 
per  cent  of  gold  and  66^3  per  cent  of  care- 
fully scrutinized  assets,  representing  material 
commodities,  will  underlie  every  dollar  of  the 
new  notes,  and,  moreover,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  redeem  the  bills  in  gold,  unless 
the  regional  bank  responsible  for  them  goes 
into  bankruptcy.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be 
a  fiduciary  element — that  is  to  say.  a  mere 
promise-to-pay  element — in  the  new  notes, 
but  there  is  the  same,  although  much  smaller, 
fiduciary  element  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Bank  of  France.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  new  notes  will  be 
"  fiat  "  notes,  but  whether  the  fiduciary  ele- 
ment is  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  notes. 
Some  economists  think  that  it  is,  some  econo- 
mists think  that  it  is  not.  In  our  judgment, 
the  only  way  this  problem  can  be  solved  is 
by  practice.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  of  sufficient  caliber  and  distinction,  it  can 
protect  the  country  against  the  dangers  of 
so-called  inflation  of  the  promise-to-pay  or 
fiduciary  element  by  regulating  the  rate  of 
discount. 

The  most  singular  fact  which  was  brought 
out  at  this  dinner  was  the  absolute  right- 

THE  CHANGE  OE  fb°f^ 
banking  opinion  bankers  ot  the  country 
have  made  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Government  control.  Six  months 
ago,  having  protested  that  the  Glass  Bill  pro- 
vided too  much  Government  control,  the 
bankers  now  protest,  if  Mr.  Vanderlip  may 
be  accepted  as  expressing  the  best  sentiment 
of  American  bankers,  that  the  bill  does  not 
insure  sufficient  Government    control  and 


power 


Mr.  Vanderlip.  at  the  Economic  Club 
dinner,  presented  the  outlines  of  a  bill  which 
he  has  recommended  to  Congress.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
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Central  Bank,  with  branches  throughout  the 
country,  the  stock  to  be  allotted  to  the  peo- 
ple by  popular  subscription,  the  smallest 
subscribers  receiving  the  first  allotments,  and 
the  Governing  Board  to  be  wholly  appointed 
by  the  President,  each  governor  serving  for 
a  term  of  fourteen  years. 

To  understand  what  a  radical  change  this 
means  in  the  attitude  of  the  bankers  one  has 
but  to  read  the  resolutions  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  passed  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  denouncing  Presidential  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a 
dangerous  injection  of  politics  into  American 
finance. 

Both  Senator  Owen  and  Mr.  Glass  an- 
swered the  argument  for  a  single  central 
bank  by  showing  that,  while  such  a  bank 
operates  well  in  France  or  Germany — both  of 
which  countries  are  so  small  in  area  compared 
with  the  United  States  that  either  of  them 
could  be  placed  within  the  State  of  Texas — a 
country  like  the  United  States,  measuring 
fifteen  hundred  miles  north  and  south  by 
three  thousand  miles  east  and  west,  cannot 
be  properly  served  by  a  single  bank,  but 
needs  six  or  eight  or  ten  independent  but 
affiliated  banks  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Government.  This  need  the  regional  banks 
are  created  to  supply.  In  other  words,  the 
Glass  Bill  is  modeled  upon  our  Federal 
political  system.  It  establishes  a  group  of 
independent  but  affiliated  and  sympathetic 
sovereignties,  working  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility in  local  affairs,  but  united  in  National 
affairs  by  a  superior  body  which  is  conducted 
from  the  National  point  of  view.  The  re- 
gional banks  are  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  the  Congress. 

As  we  believe  in  a  strong  Nationalized 
Government  in  our  political  structure,  so  we 
believe  in  a  strong  and  centralized  power  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We  think  the 
fear  of  centralized  and  continuous  power,  a  fear 
which  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  has  prevented  the  framers  of  the 
Glass  Bill  from  giving  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sufficient  freedom  from  partisan  influ- 
ence and  sufficient  tenure  of  office.  This,  to 
our  mind,  is  the  main  defect  of  the  bill.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  Board  so  constituted 
that  its  entire  structure  cannot  be  changed 
for  political  reasons  within  the  term  of  a 
single  President.  This  might  be  done  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  Board,  or  by  increas- 
ing the  term  of  office  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers, or  by  reducing  the  number  of  ex-officio 


members  from  the  Presidential  Administration. 
But  even  this  modification  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  be  of  sufficient  importance — if  it  can- 
not be  agreed  upon  at  once — to  delay  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  country  should  remember  that  the 
present  bill  is  a  result  of  ten  years'  careful 
study,  investigation,  and  debate.  It  is  now 
time  to  act.  When  the  bill  is  put  into  opera- 
tion, of  course  defects  will  display  themselves. 
This  is  true  of  almost  all  great  National 
legislation.  But  we  believe  these  defects,  if 
they  do  show  themselves,  can  be  corrected  by 
amendments  and  improvements  after  the  bill 
has  been  put  into  operation.  The  bill  should 
be  passed  promptly. 


The  contention  of  the  Progressives  that  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1912  at 
the  REPUBLICAN  Chicago  was  a  misrepre- 
RBORGAN1ZAT10N  sentatative  and  unfair 
Convention  is  being  con- 
firmed by  the  attitude  of  the  present  Repub- 
lican managers.  The  National  Committee 
and  others  influential  in  the  councils  of  the 
Republican  party  are  already  taking  steps  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  party,  and  for  a  re- 
moval of  those  features  in  the  National  man- 
agement of  the  party  which  led  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  Progressives.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
call  a  National  Republican  Convention  next 
year,  although  that  is  not  a  Presidential  year, 
to  consider  how  the  party  rules  can  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  remove  the  obnoxious  danger  of 
venal  delegates  being  elected  by  corrupt 
methods  from  those  States  where  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  little  popular  support.  This 
is  a  somewhat  roundabout  way  of  saying 
that  Republican  delegates  from  the  Southern 
States  are  too  often  the  corrupt  products  of 
corrupt  methods. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Progressives 
could  be  brought  back  into  the  Republican 
fold  by  the  nomination  of  a  thoroughly  up- 
right man  of  progressive  temperament  who 
had  no  active  part  in  the  conflict  of  last  year. 
Justice  Hughes,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
thought  to  be  such  a  man.  That  the  idea 
that  the  Progressives  can  be  brought  back 
into  the  Republican  party  by  the  nomination 
of  a  satisfactory  candidate  and  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  rules  by  the  National  Committee 
is  seriously  entertained  is  indicated  by  the 
following  telegram  which  the  editor  of  this 
paper  received  last  week  from  the  "  Public 
Ledger  "  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  ablest, 
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most  intelligent  and  broad-minded  Repub- 
lican journals  in  the  country.  The  telegram 
reads  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  12,  1913. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 

The  Outlook,  New  York  : 
Would  nomination  of  Justice  Hughes  by  Re- 
publicans for  President  unite  Progressives  and 
Republicans    1916?     Please   wire   reply  our 
expense.  (Signed)     Public  Ledger. 

We  print  this  telegram  and  the  reply  to  it 
because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  answer 
many  other  correspondents  who,  from  time 
to  time,  ask  our  opinion  concerning  the  future 
of  the  Progressive  party.  Our  opinion  in 
this  matter  is  embodied  in  the  following 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  "  Public  Ledger  :" 

November  13,  1913. 

The  "  Public  Ledger? 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 
Answering  your  telegram,  I  have  no  authority 
to  speak  for  the  Progressive  party.  But  my 
judgment  is  that  the  National  Progressive 
party  will  unite  with  no  other  party  which  does 
not  adopt  the  essential  principles,  policies,  and 
political  philosophy  expressed  in  its  platform 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

(Signed)  Lyman  Abbott. 


The  interest  felt  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital 
of  Argentina,  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  visit,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  cabled  press 
despatches,  strengthened 


MR.  ROOSEVELT 
IN  ARGENTINA 


steadily  from  day  to 
day.  The  people  of  the  country  were  in- 
creasingly impressed  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
attitude  toward  the  great  Latin-American 
countries  as  shown  in  his  address  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  "  American  Internationalism," 
that  at  Buenos  Aires  before  the  Museo  Social 
on  "  Democratic  Ideals  "  (both  of  which  have 
appeared  in  The  Outlook),  and  finally  by  the 
address  of  November  10,  also  before  the 
Museo  Social.  This  was  entitled  "  Truths 
and  Half-Truths,"  and  was  a  continuation  of 
the  exposition  of  "  Democratic  Ideals."  In 
its  course  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  : 

We  are  not  Utopians.  We  know  that  in  spite 
of  all  that  government  can  do  the  prime  factor 
in  any  man's  life  will  be,  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  that  man's  own  character. 
But  we  believe  that  government  can  do  much, 
and  we  intend  to  make  it  a  most  potent  instru- 
ment in  working  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 
We  believe  that  we  can  make  things  measura- 
bly better,  partly  by  our  own  individual  efforts, 
partly  by  our  joint  action,  through  the  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise.  We  do  not  intend  to  de- 
stroy individualism.  We  intend  to  further  its 
development.    But  we  intend  that  it  shall  be 


developed  as  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of 
man. 

Particularly  significant  was  the  address 
made  by  Senor  Zeballos,  formerly  the  Argen- 
tine Foreign  Minister,  at  the  ceremony  when 
the  University  conferred  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Senor  Zeballos  declared  that  nowadays  the 
Argentine  Republic  did  not  accept  the 
protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  it  did 
accept  Pan-Americanism.  Thus  he  voiced 
Argentina's  acceptance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
declaration  that  such  countries  as  Argentina. 
Brazil,  and  Chile  have  the  same  kind  of 
interest  that  the  United  States  has  in  pre- 
serving order  and  aiding  the  development 
of  the  whole  American  continent  and  for  the 
common  good. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  also  that  the  Argentina 
Conservative  paper  "  La  Nacion  "  said  : 
"  This  visit  of  the  ex-President  has  ante- 
cedents which  make  it  particularly  pleasing 
and  interesting  to  the  nations  for  whose 
international  position  and  rehabilitation  he 
used  his  influence,  urging  that  they  be  in- 
vited tq  participate  in  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences. It  was  at  The  Hague  that  they 
figured  for  the  first  time  in  the  concert  of 
the  great  Powers  as  peoples  with  the  rights 
of  nations." 

At  a  great  banquet  at  Buenos  Aires  on 
November  13  the  national  hymns  of  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States  were  sung,  and 
the  emphasis  was  again  laid,  both  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  speech  and  in -the  address  of 
welcome  by  Senor  Frers,  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  an  All-American  policy. 

In  every  possible  way  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
reception  and  treatment  in  Buenos  Aires, 
both  official  and  personal,  was  cordial  and 
included  all  possible  honors,. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  articles  which 
describe  his  South  American  journey  and 
discuss  the  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  great  countries  visited  will  appear 
in  The  Outlook  of  next  week. 


TENNESSEE 
POLITICS 


Governor  Hooper,  of  Tennessee,  has  won 
his  long  fight  for  law  enforcement  at  the 
second  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  he  called  to 
consider  the  law-enforcement 
measures.  Tennessee  has  a  Constitution 
unique  in  two  respects  :  the  Governor's  veto 
of  a  bill  can  be  overridden  by  a  majority 
vote  instead  of  the  usual  two-thirds  vote,  and 
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it  takes  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
either  house  to  make  a  quorum.  Governor 
Hooper  has  been  twice  elected  by  the  com- 
bined votes  of  Republicans  and  Independent 
Democrats,  including,  in  the  last  election,  all 
but  about  five  thousand  of  the  voters,  who 
supported  the  National  Progressive  Presi- 
dential ticket.  But  at  this  Legislature  the 
Memphis  delegation  in  the  House  held  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  Regular  Demo- 
crats and  the  aforesaid  combination.  The 
Fusionists  were  in  favor  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibition  law  in  Memphis,  Nashville, 
and  Chattanooga,  where  the  law  has  been 
virtually  annulled  by  the  attitude  of  the  city 
authorities.  The  Memphis  Democrats  acted 
first  with  the  Fusionists  in  the  organization 
of  the  Legislature,  and  this  combination 
elected  Judge  Shields,  an  Independent  Demo- 
crat, to  the  United  States  Senate.  When 
the  law-enforcement  measures  were  intro- 
duced, the  Memphis  delegation  went  over  to 
the  Regular  Democrats,  and  the  new  com- 
bination undertook  to  repeal  the  reform 
legislation  that  had  been  enacted,  where- 
upon the  legislative  quorum  was  broken  by 
the  exodus  of  a  third  of  the  Legislature, 
consisting  of  Republicans  and  Independents. 
This  rendered  the  majority  powerless,  and 
finally,  through  the  persistence  of  Governor 
Hooper  and  the  response  in  public  sentiment 
to  his, appeals,  what  was  called  the  "  Nuisance 
Bill  "  and  another  making  effective  the  Fed- 
eral law  known  as  the  Webb  Law  were 
passed.  The  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
were  marked  with  much  disorder.  Even 
bloodshed  was  feared,  and  both  factions 
called  in  armed  officers  of  the  law.  It  will 
be  impossible  hereafter  for  these  cities  openly 
to  defy  the  law  of  the  State,  any  citizen 
being  now  empowered  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  lawbreakers. 


Without  opposition,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  confirmed  the  President's  appoint- 
ment   of  Dudley 

THE  NEW  COLLECTOR    R  ^  Md         t  bfi 
OF  THE  ~  11     *  r 

PORT  OF   NEW  YORK       ^\\QCtor     °£  CuS- 

toms  tor  the  Port 
of  New  York.  This  is  the  second  appoint- 
ment to  that  office  that  President  Wilson  has 
made.  Mr.  Malone's  immediate  predecessor 
was  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  who  succeeded 
William  Loeb,  Jr.  Mr.  Loeb's  record  in 
connection  with  the  sugar  frauds  has  made 
his  administration  of  that  office  well  known. 


Mr.  Mitchel  was  appointed  in  May,  and  re- 
signed his  position  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  New  York  City  in  order  to 
accept  the  appointment.  Upon  Mr.  MitchePs 
nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York 
he  resigned,  but  his  resignation  was  not  ac- 
cepted until  after  his  election.  In  the  brief 
period  in  which  he  held  the  office  Mr. 
Mitchel  gave  evidence  of  his  devotion  to 
administrative  efficiency.  Mr.  Malone  there- 
fore succeeds  to  a  position  in  which  high 
standards  of  public  service  have  been  main- 
tained. 

The  new  Collector  of  the  Port  is  a  son-in- 
law  of  Senator  O'Gorman,  of  New  York. 
Although  the  Senator  is  a  member  of  Tam- 
many Hall  and  advocated  the  election  of  the 
Tammany  candidate  for  Mayor,  the  fact  that 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Malone  is  credited 
to  him  is  not  in  any  degree  counted  in  Tam- 
many's favor.  Mr.  Malone  settled  any  doubt 
on  that  matter  during  the  campaign  by  making 
a  strong  speech  against  Tammany  on  behalf 
of  the  anti-Tammany  ticket.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Malone,  who  as  Third  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  has  been  close  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  Administration,  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  anti-Tammany 
Democrats  in  New  York  City,  but  will  also 
sustain  on  the  high  level  reached  by  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  the  conduct  of  this 
important  public  office. 


ANOTHER  TRIUMPH  FOR 
ARBITRATION 


Three  times  within  the  last  year  and  a  half 
there  has  been  a  flurry  of  public  fear  because 

unions  of  Eastern 
railway  workers 
have  been  on  the 
point  of  striking — first  the  engineers,  then 
the  firemen,  finally  the  trainmen.  In  each 
case  alarmist  reports  that  even  passenger 
service  might  be  cut  off  any  day  were  followed 
by  the  news  that  the  strike  had  been  averted 
by  an  agreement  to  arbitrate.  And  in  each 
case  the  arbitration  has  been  carried  to  its 
conclusion  and  its  awards  have  been  accepted. 
This  is  a  real  industrial  triumph. 

Last  week  the  award  of  the  Arbitration 
Commission  in  the  case  of  the  conductors 
and  trainmen  of  the  Eastern  roads  was  made 
public.  This  arbitration  was  the  first  held 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  Erdman 
Law.  The  Hon.  Seth  Low  was  at  its  head, 
and  he  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  represented 
the  public  at  large,  while  the  companies  and 
the  employees  had  two  representatives  each. 
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The  award  gives  the  employees  an  average 
increase  in  wages  of  seven  per  cent ;  this 
still  leaves  Eastern  wages  slightly  below 
those  of  Western  railways,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  there  are  compensating  advantages 
for  the  Eastern  men.  The  added  cost  to 
the  railways  has  been  estimated  at  about 
$6,000,000  a  year. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  was  the  con- 
trolling consideration.  The  workers  claim 
that  even  the  advanced  wages  will  not  bal- 
ance the  present  high  prices  they  pay  for 
everything,  but  they  seem  very  well  satisfied 
with  their  partial  victory.  The  arbitrators 
point  out  that  the  companies  did  not  plead 
inability  to  pay.  But  the  award  does  recog- 
nize "the  dilemma  in  which  the  railroads  are 
evidently  placed  by  the  laws  which  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  increase  freight  and 
passenger  rates  without  the  authority  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  or  of 
the  Railroad  Commissions  of  the  various 
States." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  railways 
must  have  an  income  which  shall  make  proper 
equipment,  safety  appliances,  good  service, 
decent  and  liberal  treatment  of  workers,  the 
employment  of  intelligent  and  well-trained 
men,  and  preparation  for  the  future,  all  not 
only  possible  but  certain.  A  reasonable  profit 
on  actual  investment  and  business  done 
should  also  be  granted  without  question. 

If  this  involves  increased  rates  for  freight 
and  passengers,  the  increase  must  be  per- 
mitted. It  is  for  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  to  investigate  and  decide.  One 
element  to  affect  their  decision  is  whether 
present  methods  are  economical  and  efficient. 
Mr.  Brandeis  says  they  are  wasteful  ;  ex- 
President  Mellen  was  quoted  last  week  as 
saying  that  a  railway  president  ought  to 
work  as  faithfully  for  $25,000  a  year  as  for 
$50,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
award  of  last  week  says  :  "At  the  present 
time  a  ton  of  freight  is  moved  in  the  Eastern 
territory  more  than  three  miles  for  the  value 
of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp."  That  does 
not  sound  excessive  ! 

The  railways  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
increased  cost  of  living  argument  should  be 
applied  in  their  favor  as  well  as  against 
them.  The  right  and  interest  of  the  public 
demand  that  facts  should  be  sifted  and 
nothing  be  taken  for  granted.  Under  the 
system  of  National  supervision  embodied  in 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  this 
is  now  possible  with  railways.    It  ought  to 


be,  and  some  day  will  be,  possible  with  all 
other  large  corporations. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
CO-OPKKA  TION 


There  was  no  "  playing  hook)'  *'  in  Ohio  on 
November  14  ;  everybody  was  in  school  on 
that  day,  parents  as 
well  as  children,  even 
doctors,  lawyers,  col- 
lege presidents,  members  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature— in  short,  every  one  who  was  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  State's  schools  and 
school-children.  Governor  Cox  had  set  aside 
that  date  as  "  School  Survey  Day,"  and  had 
asked  the  citizens  to  assemble  in  the  school- 
houses  for  the  discussion  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  community,  and  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  congress  which  will  meet 
in  Columbus  on  December  5  and  6  to  formu- 
late suggestions  for  presentment  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  special  session  in  January  which 
the  Governor  has  called  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  school  problem. 

Last  winter  Governor  Cox  appointed  a 
Commission  of  two  men  and  a  woman  to  find 
out  how  the  schools  of  the  State  could  be 
bettered.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
in  New  York  City  sent  Dr.  H.  L.  Brittain  to 
aid  the  Commission,  which  undertook  a  study 
of  the  whole  situation,  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Congress 
of  Mothers,  the  Collegiate  Alumnae,  labor 
organizations,  and.  in  short,  every  individual 
and  group  of  individuals  that  had  suggestions 
to  offer.  Some  of  the  more  mature  school- 
children were  consulted,  and  gave  valuable 
hints  on  such  practical  subjects  as  the  size  of 
school-rooms,  ventilation,  the  needs  of  play- 
grounds, etc. 

Of  the  1,370  schools  inspected,  which  is 
not  all  that  there  are  within  the  State.  957 
were  found  to  be  without  any  township 
supervision  whatever,  and.  furthermore,  600 
schools  were  discovered  that  had  fewer  than 
fifteen  pupils  and  115  that  were  attended  by 
fewer  than  ten  children.  These  and  other 
findings  of  the  Commission  are  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  Columbus  congress  next  month, 
and  ways  will  be  considered  by  which  the 
towns  that  are  now  without  supervision  can 
afford  it  in  the  future. 

"  School  Survey  Day  "  provided  the  first 
universal  referendum  on  school  matters  ever 
held  in  any  State.  It  was  more  significant, 
however,  as  the  culmination  of  weeks  of  co- 
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operation  among  the  citizens  of  Ohio  for  a 
common  object  concerning  the  public  weal. 
Governor  Cox  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
same  spirit  that  Governor  Major,  of  Mis- 
souri, invoked  successfully  on  his  "  Two 
Good  Road  Days  "  not  long  ago  ;  both  these 
executives  have  succeeded  to  a  gratifying 
extent  in  making  government  a  part  of  pub- 
lic consciousness.  The  four  thousand  gath- 
erings of  citizens  in  Ohio  school-houses  the 
other  day  were  not  so  much  school  meetings 
as  neighborhood  meetings,  and  as  such  they 
furnished  the  dramatic  and  human  element 
which  is  likely  to  make  this  experiment  in 
co-operation  appeal  to  people  elsewhere  until 
it  is  copied  in  many  other  States. 


If  government  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  public 
consciousness,  however,  the  public  ought  to 
know  something  of  the 
facts  of  the  regulation 


EDUCATION  TH  VI 
BEGINS   AT  HOME 


of  society.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  knowledge  is  all  too  scarce. 
Probably  most  men  and  women  now  of  voting 
age  studied  civics  in  a  book  that  began  with 
Magna  Charta  and  then  took  up  the  other 
movements  by  which  Englishmen  worked 
out  their  political  salvation,  but  remained 
maddeningly  silent  or  vague  about  town  and 
city  management  in  the  United  States,  con- 
cerning which  the  school-boy  is  apparently 
supposed  to  get  his  information  at  his  moth- 
er's knee  or  through  hearing  his  father  talk 
politics  with  other  men.  Ask  the  average 
high  school  graduate  about  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  he  will  reply  glibly  enough  ;  but  question 
him  on  the  administration  of  affairs  in  his 
own  county,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
hang  his  head  and  mumble  that  he  wasn't 
taught  such  things  at  school. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  is  crys- 
tallizing the  movement  to  have  the  public 
schools  teach  children  something  about  the 
communities  in  which  they  live  and  by  which 
the  schools  are  supported.  Chicago  schools 
have  had  Chicago  in  their  curriculum  since 
1909,  when  Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young 
substituted  this  study  for  eighth  grade  alge- 
bra to  "  make  good  citizens  alive  to  the  needs 
of  their  communities."  In  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, schools  Newark  is  taught  by  means  of 
pamphlets  describing  the  local  fire,  health, 
and  police  departments,  city  beautifying, 
street-cleaning,  public  schools,  and  kindred 
subjects.  In  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
Parkersburg  is  taught  not  only  as  civics  but 


as  English  as  well.  The  children  are  sent  out 
to  inspect  the  city  departments,  and  come 
back  to  write  about  them. 

Other  cities  have  adopted  various  meth- 
ods of  interesting  children  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood and  of  teaching  them  to  work  for  it. 
Winston-Salem,  South  Carolina,  has  a  boys' 
branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Juvenile  street- 
cleaning  leagues  were  started  in  New  York 
City  in  1896  as  adjuncts  of  the  Department 
of  Street-Cleaning.  Last  summer  nearly 
four  thousand  children  were  assigned  to 
"  beats "  near  infant  milk  stations  and  in 
public  playgrounds,  where  they  reported  to 
health  officers  uncovered  garbage-cans,  litter 
on  sidewalks,  and  blocked  fire-escapes. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has 
found  that  "  to  make  field  civics  really  serv- 
iceable to  children  and  communities  it  must 
be  closely  connected  with  public  schools." 
The  embodiment  of  such  practical  subjects 
for  study  in  the  curricula  of  the  country's 
schools  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  dis- 
placement of  the  old  courses  in  the  theory 
and  history  of  social  growth — Magna  Charta 
should  never  be  forgotten.  But  perhaps  such 
studies  as  eighth  grade  algebra  may  be  sacri- 
ficed, if  necessary,  in  order  that  future  voters 
may  learn  how  to  be  useful  Americans. 


THE   NEW  COLLEGE 
OF  COMMERCE 


New  York  is  at  last  to  have  what  it  has  long 
needed — a  school,  or  college,  of  commerce. 

A  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has 
given  $500,000  to  that 
purpose,  and  suspicion  has  fallen  upon  Mr. 
Schiff,  whose  interest  in  the  public  welfare, 
in  education,  and  in  philanthropic  institutions 
exposes  him  to  this  kind  of  suspicion.  This 
gift  is  conditional  on  the  use  of  four  subscrip- 
tions of  $50,000  each  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commercial  and  civic  museum,  these 
institutions  to  be  supported  by  the  city. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  need  of  the  highest 
commercial  education,  both  in  college  and  in 
museum,  have  been  felt  by  an  increasing 
number  of  men  in  the  metropolis.  Although 
commercially  the  foremost  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  among  the  four  or  five  foremost 
cities  in  commercial  rank  in  the  world,  New 
York  has  been  far  behind  the  best  standards  of 
the  day  in  the  matter  of  commercial  education. 
The  extraordinary  growth  in  enterprise  and 
breadth  of  commercial  activities  which  Ger- 
many has  made  since  the  close  of  the  war 
with  France  has  been  due  in  no  small  meas- 
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ure  to  the  superiority  of  the  education  which 
that  country  offers  her  business  men.  The 
young  German  who  goes  into  business  has 
the  opportunity  of  being  as  thoroughly  trained 
as  the  young  German  who  goes  into  chem- 
istry or  engineering.  It  is  the  partnership 
between  business  and  science  which  has  made 
Germany  the  tremendous  power  she  has  be- 
come in  the  business  world.  In  this  country, 
while  there  has  been  great  regard  for  educa- 
tion, there  has  been  a  disposition  to  under- 
value special  training  for  business  men,  with 
the  result  that  a  good  deal  of  ground  has 
been  lost ;  that  there  is  widespread  ignorance 
of  commercial  possibilities  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  that  the  inability  of  Ameri- 
cans to  use  the  business  opportunities  pre- 
sented in  South  America  and  the  Far  East, 
and  other  sections  of  the  world,  has  become 
a  reproach  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Schiff  is  quoted  as  saying,  k'  Business  is 
becoming  a  profession."  He  might  have 
said,  "  Business  has  become  a  profession." 
"  It  seems  fitting,"  he  added, ';  that  the  lead- 
ers of  business  in  the  greatest  business  cen- 
ters of  the  country  should  through  their 
greatest  business  organization,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
aid  in  establishing  a  college  of  commerce 
and  administration  second  to  none  in  the 
world." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  site  of  the 
old  City  College,  on  Lexington  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  should  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  institution  ;  and  that  an 
adequate  building,  both  for  education  and  as 
a  museum,  should  be  erected  there  with  the 
$700,000  already  pledged.  It  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  to  secure  the  money  necessary  to 
put  this  project  into  effect. 


The  campaign  to  raise  four  million  dollars  for 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  New  York 


THE  WAY  TO 
RAISE  MONEY 


City  was  cleverly  inaugu- 
rated by  the  announcement  that  certain  rich 
donors  had  already  been  "  rounded  up," 
and  by  their  munificent  gifts  had  made  possi- 
ble half  the  sum  to  be  collected.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  other  half  has  gone  merrily  and 
successfully  forward.  The  methods-  have 
been  picturesque.  Several  clocks  have  been 
erected,  some  at  very  high  altitudes,  so  as  to 
be  legible  from  a  great  distance  to  report  the 
returns.   The  clocks  are  illuminated  at  night. 


Another  interesting  feature  has  been  the  use 
of  the  two  thousand  wagons  in  New  York 
City  belonging  to  the  Adams,  American, 
United  States,  and  other  express  companies. 
The  wagons  carry  this  sign  on  their  sides  : 

$4,000,000  BY  NOV.  24. 

Y.  S;  G  A. 

Biggest  Money-Raising  Movement  in  World's 
History.    The  Fund  Needs  Your  Help. 

HEADQUARTERS,  25  BROAD  STREET. 

Still  another  feature  has  been  the  use  of 
many  show  windows.  One  sees  therein  such 
signs  as  the  following : 

WE  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE 

Y.  5:  c.  A. 

HAVE  YOU? 
The  money  should  be  forthcoming. 


"LE  GRAND  PARIS 


Since  Baron  Haussmann  remodeled  Paris 
in  the  days  of  Napoleon  III  at  a  cost  of 
„  $500,000,000  no  such 
stupendous  alterations 
as  M.  Marcel  Delanney  proposes  have  been 
considered  for  the  French  metropolis. 

M.  Delanney  is  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 
His  scheme  involves,  according  to  cable 
despatches,  the  widening  of  many  streets, 
the  destruction  of  unsightly  shanties  and 
the  erection  in  their  places  of  model 
houses  to  be  paid  for  in  part  out  of 
$40,000,000  already  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Municipal  Council,  the  limit- 
ing of  the  height  of  buildings  to  the  width  of 
the  street  on  which  they  are  situated,  and 
the  laying  out  of  forty-seven  additional  public 
gardens,  making  a  total  of  128  of  these  insti- 
tutions— or  more  than  London  has. 

"  Le  Grand  Paris.''  as  Delanney  calls  his 
proposal,  also  involves  the  development  of 
the  suburbs,  where  there  will  be  a  sudden 
acquisition  of  space  after  the  fortifications 
have  been  destroyed.  A  large  appropriation 
has  already  been  made  to  wipe  out  these 
fortifications,  which  now  serve  only  to 
provide  lairs  for  the  riffraff  of  Paris ;  but 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  wants  a  further 
$100,000,000  to  construct  parks  and  flower- 
beds where  the  old  defenses  now  are.  He 
would  convert  the  open  spaces  about  the 
city  and  the  hills  of  the  Seine,  Marne.  and 
Oise  Rivers  into  huge  gardens  connected 
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by  a  promenade  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length. 

At  present  there  are  nearly  two  hundred 
inhabitants  to  the  acre  in  Paris,  twice  as 
many  as  in  London.  The  construction  of 
"  Le  Grand  Paris "  would  give  the  city 
nearly  six  times  as  much  territory  as  it  has 
at  present,  reducing  this  congestion  and 
thereby  lowering  rents  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  worth  noting  that  M.  Delanney 
proposes  wielding  the  power  of  excess  con- 
demnation, so  often  an  issue  in  American 
municipal  elections.  By  taking  over  more 
space  than  is  needed  for  promenades  and 
parks,  and  selling  this  at  an  increased  figure 
when  the  improvements  have  been  consum- 
mated, the  city  might  reduce  the  cost  of  these 
improvements. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

A  SOLUTION   OF  THE  MEXICAN 
PROBLEM 

In  a  notable  speech  made  last  week  the 
British  Prime  Minister  announced  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  not  only  would 
refrain  from  doing  anything  to  thwart  the 
United  States  in  its  Mexican  policy,  but 
would  respect  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  determine  the  solution  of  the  Mexican 
problem,  and  expressed  confidence  that  the 
solution  would  be  one  of  intelligence  and 
fairness.  He  frankly  said  that  this  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  very  greatly  fos- 
tered by  Mr.  Bryce,  the  former  British  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  who  knows  the 
American  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  better  than  any  other  living 
Briton.  At  this  writing  it  is  clear  that  the 
rule  of  President  Huerta  cannot  last  much 
longer.  Whether  he  resigns  or  not,  his 
Government,  for  some  weeks  hanging  upon 
the  mistaken  hope  of  European  and  Brit- 
ish support,  must  eventually  fill  to  the 
ground. 

But  the  fall  of  Huerta  is  not  the  end  of 
the  problem.  It  is  only  the  very  beginning. 
It  is  the  negative  part.  The  positive  and 
constructive  part  is  yet  to  come. 

America  cannot  safely  or  justly  leave  indefi- 
nitely the  persons  and  property  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  unprotected  on  Mexican 
territory.  We  have  left  them  unprotected 
quite  long  enough. 

We  cannot  safely  or  wisely  invite  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  to  join  with  us  in  establishing 


an  orderly  and  stable  government  in  Mexico. 
The  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
this  country  is  not  yet  ready  to  abandon, 
forbids. 

We  cannot  safely  or  effectively  intervene 
alone.  Such  intervention  would  be  resented 
by  Mexicans  of  all  parties,  by  the  Central 
American  republics,  and  almost  certainly  by 
the  South  American  republics,  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  suspicions  that  the  United  States 
is  a  selfish  and  aggrandizing  country. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  hopelessly  com- 
plicated and  difficult.  Wre  say  "  seems,"  be- 
cause in  our  judgment  it  is  very  much  simpler 
than  it  appears.  We  think  there  is  a  method 
of  solution  at  hand  which. is  practical,  efficient, 
and  open  to  none  of  the  objections  enumer- 
ated above.  We  state  this  solution  briefly, 
as  follows  : 

Let  the  President  of  the  United  States  call 
upon  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  the  three 
greatest  states  of  Latin  America,  to  join  this 
Government  in  framing  a  policy  for  estab- 
lishing order  in  Mexico  and  in  sending  a 
commission  of  four  special  Ambassadors, 
one  Chilean,  one  Brazilian,  one  Argentinian, 
and  one  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to 
Mexico  to  see  that  that  policy  is  carried  out. 
Let  us  in  this  joint  way  say  to  Mexico  that 
the  North  and  South  American  continents 
cannot  tolerate  the  disorder  in  Mexico,  which 
injuriously  affects  the  entire  world  ;  that 
human  life  must  be  protected  ;  that  property 
must  be  respected;  that  the  constitutional 
laws  of  Mexico  must  be  observed ;  and 
that  popular  rights  as  they  are  outlined 
upon  the  statute-books  of  Mexico  must  be 
maintained. 

It  is  said  that  intervention  by  the  United 
States  would  create  a  long  and  disastrous 
war.  Certainly  the  combined  armies  and 
navies  of  Chile,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States  can  enforce  upon  Mexico  any 
policy  of  justice  which  those  four  great 
nations  determine  upon.  Great  Britain  and, 
we  believe,  the  European  nations  would 
readily  and  happily  assent  to  this  plan.  It 
would  not  only  stop  bloodshed,  pillage,  and 
injustice  in  Mexico,  but  it  would  create 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
Latin  America  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States  has  at  heart  not  its  own  selfish  inter- 
ests but  the  welfare,  joint  and  neighborly,  of 
the  two  American  continents. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  about  to  be  opened, 
and  the  United  States  is  making  every  effort 
to  promote  friendship,  for  political,  social, 
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and  commercial  reasons,  with  Latin  America. 
Here  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  put  an 
end  to  an  intolerable  annoyance  at  our  own 
border  and  to  develop  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  co-operation  with  the  Latin- American 
peoples.  We  know  the  difficulties  of  con- 
certed action  by  nations.  We  know  that  the 
European  concert  has  often  been  sadly  out 
of  tune.  And  yet  does  not  the  idea  of  an 
American  concert  for  the  settlement  of  Pan- 
American  affairs,  which  shall  succeed  in  a 
kind  of  work  in  which  the  European  concert 
has  so  often  failed,  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  to  reason  and  common  sense  ? 


THE  PINDELL  INCIDENT 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  foreign 
service  of  the  United  States  can  be  viewed. 

One  is  presented  in  the  subjoined  extract 
from  what  purports  to  be  a  letter  from  a 
United  States  Senator  of  Illinois  to  an  editor 
of  the  same  State : 

It  is  up  to  the  Administration  to  appoint  an 
Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  is  a  position 
which,  if  offered  to  you,  would  not  necessitate 
your  losing  control  of,  nor  association  with,  your 
paper. 

Now,  the  idea  of  Secretary  Bryan  is,  that  if 
you  would  accept  the  place  of  Ambassador  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  all  the  honor  that  goes  with 
the  position,  you  could  resign  in  a  year — say 
Oct.  I,  1914 — and  return  to  your  paper  before 
losing  track  of  your  business  affairs,  and  yet 
have  the  great  honor  attached  to  the  place. 

There  will  be  no  treaties  to  adjudicate  and  no 
political  affairs  to  bother  with,  for  the  Adminis- 
tration will  see  to  that  for  a  year,  and  you  would 
not  be  tied  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  would  have 
trips  to  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe,  and  also  Stockholm,  and  perhaps  to 
Copenhagen,  and  all  the  attendant  delights  that 
go  with  such  trips. 

You  would  meet  with  the  delightful  compan- 
ionships of  the  English  and  other  officers  con- 
nected with  the  various  legations  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  would  be  socially  and  officially 
treated,  as  my  letters  to  those  abroad  would 
serve  you. 

I  think  you  have  a  little  daughter.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  to  her  all  the  remainder  of 
her  life  to  say  that  her  father  had  been  Minister 
to  Russia,  and  of  all  the  honor  and  prestige  that 
will  go  with  it  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. 

If  you  will  accept  this  position  for  a  year, 
kindly  wire  me  at  once.  I  have  the  Secretary 
on  the  telephone  and  am  writing  this  letter  after 
the  most  confidential  conference  with  him. 

No  diplomatic  matters  will  be  taken  up  during 
your  service,  and  you  will  have  all  the  honors  of 
having  been  Ambassador  to  Russia;  but  if  you 
accept  this  position  it  must  be  with  the  under- 
standing that  you  will  resign  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to,  and  no 


doubt  glad  to,  return  to  your  business  interests 
in  Peoria  and  your  paper. 

Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  to  whom 
the  authorship  of  this  letter  has  been  ascribed, 
denies  its  authenticity,  and  explains  that  it  is 
the  forged  creation  of  one  of  his  former  em- 
ployees. He  has  said  that  it  was  based  in 
part  on  the  memory  of  a  stenographer  who 
had  taken  down  some  correspondence  he  had 
with  Mr.  Pindell,  the  editor  aforesaid  ;  but 
he  does  not  give  the  true  correspondence,  or 
specify  the  culprit.  If  such  an  offense  as 
Senator  Lewis  is  said  to  have  charged  was 
committed,  the  Senator  owes  it  not  so  much  to 
himself  as  to  the  American  people  to  submit 
to  the  public  the  evidence  on  which  his 
charge  is  based.  Whether  the  letter  is  spu- 
rious or  not,  however,  it  expresses  a  view  of 
public  service  that  many  politicians  hold. 

Moreover,  in  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  Secretary  of  State,  this  same  view 
of  the  diplomatic  service  is  reflected.  After 
explaining  that  the  President  knew  Mr.  Pin- 
dell personally,  his  character,  his  ability,  his 
exceptional  fitness  for  the  duties  of  such  a 
place,  and  that  Mr.  Pindell  did  not  seek  the 
appointment,  or  anticipate  that  it  would  be 
offered  to  him,  Mr.  Bryan  continues  : 

In  response  to  the  offer  he  frankly  stated  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  serve  the  Administration  in 
any  way  in  which  the  President  thought  he 
could  serve  successfully,  but  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  conscientiously  obligate  himself 
to  serve  the  full  ordinary  term  of  a  foreign 
appointment,  because  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
could  leave  his  business  so  long.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  him  to  accept  it  for  as  long  a  time 
as  he  could  stay,  and  he  consented. 

This  is  a  full  statement  of  a  matter  which 
has  been  grossly  misrepresented.  The  Presi- 
dent will  not  allow  malicious  representations  to 
interfere  with  his  right  to  nominate  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  best-qualified  men  within  his  choice  for 
conspicuous  and  responsible  positions. 

According  to  this  view,  the  fit  person  for  a 
diplomatic  post  of  such  importance  is  not  a 
man  of  experience  in  the  foreign  service  of 
the  United  States,  for  Mr.  Pindell,  whom 
Mr.  Bryan  apparently  includes  among  "  the 
best-qualified  men,"  has  had  no  experience 
in  the  diplomatic  service.  According  to 
this  view,  the  purpose  is  not  to  make  the 
public  service  paramount  by  selecting  a  man 
who  will  take  up  that  service  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  making  it  his  prime  concern,  but 
to  allow  the  public  service  to  become  sec- 
ondary by  selecting  a  man  who  will  not  be 
expected  to  let  the  public  service  interfere 
with  his  private  business  :  for  it  is  specifically 
stated  that,  in  view  of  his  private  business, 
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Mr.  Pindell  would  accept  his  appointment 
only  "  for  as  long-  a  time  as  he  could  stay." 

That  this  view  has  been  expressed  with 
reference  to  the  post  at  St.  Petersburg-,  which 
more  than  any  other  diplomatic  position  in 
Europe  calls  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom  based 
on  diplomatic  experience,  makes  the  expres- 
sion of  it  all  the  more  significant. 

Contrasted  with  this  view  is  another  that 
can  best  be  conveyed  by  a  brief  rehearsal  of 
the  careers  of  men  who  have  exemplified  it. 

Dr.  Andrew  ]).  White,  who  had  been  a 
professor  of  history,  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  United  States  Commissioner  to 
Santo  Domingo,  then  by  the  same  President 
Honorary  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  then  almost  immediately 
afterwards  Minister  to  Germany,  then  by 
President  Harrison  Minister  to  Russia,  then 
by  President  Cleveland  member  of  the  Vene- 
zuela Commission,  then  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  Ambassador  to  Germany,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  meantime  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Commission  at  The  Hague. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  after  having  twice  declined 
diplomatic  appointments,  was  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  Minister  to  France,  by 
President  McKinley  Special  Ambassador  to 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  by  President 
McKinley  member  of  the  Peace  Commission 
that  terminated  the  Spanish  War,  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Special  Ambassador  to  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII,  and  again 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  Ambassador  to 
England. 

Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  who  had  studied  at 
the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  who, 
after  serving  as  a  college  president,  spent 
nearly  three  years  in  studying  public  law  in 
Europe,  and  was  then  Professor  of  European 
Diplomacy  u\  the  School  of  Comparative 
Jurisprudence  and  Diplomacy  at  Washington, 
was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  then  by  President 
Roosevelt  Minister  to  Switzerland,  then  by  the 
same  President  to  the  Netherlands,  then  by 
the  same  President  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
meantime  serving  the  cause  of  international 
peace  at  the  Hague  Conference  and  on  the 
Hague  Tribunal. 

Henry  White,  who  had  studied  not  only  at 
home  but  abroad,  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur  Secretary  of  the  American  Le- 
gation at  Vienna,  then  transferred  to  the 
Legation  at  London,  then  promoted  by 
President  Cleveland  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Legation,  repeatedly  acting  as  Charge 


d'Affaires  and  representing  the  United  States 
at  an  important  conference,  then,  after  being 
recalled  by  President  Cleveland  during  his 
second  Administration,  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at 
London,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  the  Conference  in  Rome  which  resulted  in 
the -establishment  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  again  by  the  same  Presi- 
dent to  the  important  Algeci.ras  Conference, 
then  in  turn  by  the  same  President  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy  and  Ambassador  to  France, 
then,  after  being  recalled  by  President  Taft 
for  no  reason  connected  with  the  public 
service,  made  Chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Pan-American  Conference 
at  Buenos  Aires,  and  then  Special  Ambas- 
sador to  Chile. 

So  we  might  continue  with  the  account  of 
the  careers  of  such  men  as  George  von 
Lengerke  Meyer,  William  Woodville  Rock- 
hill,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 
In  such  a  list,  too,  should  be  included  Maurice 
F.  Egan,  who  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Denmark  by  President  Roosevelt,  kept  at 
the  same  post  by  President  Taft,  and  has 
been  retained  in  the  diplomatic  service  by 
President  Wilson. 

In  the  careers  of  such  men  as  these  is 
presented  a  view  of  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  which  can  be  compared 
to  that  expressed  in  the  Pindell  incident  only 
by  the  way  of  contrast. 

According  to  this  view,  the  allurement  of 
the  diplomatic  service  lies  not  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  European 
capitals  without  undue  interference  with  one's 
private  business,  but  In  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  great  service  to  one's  country,  and 
thereby  great  service  to  the  cause  of  good 
international  relations. 

In  the  Pindell  incident  the  President  has 
been  given  an  occasion  for  making  clear  his 
choice  between  these  two  views.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  ihat  there  should  be  any 
doubt  as  to  which  view  he  will  choose. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  STRAW 

A  meeting  of  some  New  York  State  legis- 
lators was  held  last  week  in  New  York  City,. a 
meeting  in  itself  not  important,  but  which  as  a 
straw  that  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows 
may  be  full  of  significance.  According  to  re- 
port, twenty-six  of  the  Assemblymen  recently 
elected  met,  and  fifteen  others  sympathized 
with  the  meeting,  but  wrere  prevented  from 
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attending  and  telegraphed  their  regrets. 
These  forty-one  may  be  enough,  if  they  act 
together,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Assembly.  And  what  gives  significance  to 
the  gathering  is  the  fact  that  they  include 
men  classed  in  each  of  the  three  political 
parties — Democratic,  Progressive,  and  Re- 
publican— and  that  they  met,  as  reported,  to 
organize  and  to  plan  how  they  could  best 
co-operate  to  rid  the  parties  of  boss  rule  and 
the  State  of  corrupt  government.  Added 
significance  is  lent  to  this  meeting  by  the 
apparently  well-authenticated  report  that  Mr. 
Glynn,  the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  is 
planning  to  urge  on  the  Legislature  when  it 
meets  both  a  genuine  Direct  Primary  La  w  and 
a  Workman's  Compensation  Law. 

There  is  really  occasion  for  only  two  par- 
ties in  this  country,  and  there  are  only  two 
fundamental  issues  ;  and  these  two  issues  are 
so  closely  connected  as  to  be  only  different 
aspects  of  the  same  issue. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  well  pointed  out  that 
there  are  men  who  are  tempermentally  at- 
tracted by  the  charm  of  habit,  and  other  men 
who  are  temperamentally  attracted  by  the 
charm  of  novelty.  The  first  are  conservatives  ; 
the  second  are  liberals. 

There  are  also  men  who  are  temperament- 
ally attracted  by  the  power  and  efficiency  c  f 
strong  organization,  and  other  men  who  are 
attracted  by  the  joys  of  an  unhampered  indi- 
vidual liberty.  The  first  are  Nationalists, 
the  second  are  anti- Nationalists. 

Generally,  though  not  always,  the  con- 
servatives are  anti-Nationalists,  the  liberals 
are  Nationalists.  The  conservatives  think 
that  the  progress  toward  democratic  govern- 
ment and  toward  centralized  government, 
which  has  gone  on  simultaneously  in  America, 
has  gone  quite  far  enough.  They  fear  that 
further  progress  toward  a  strong  government 
will  end  in  the  destruction  of  individual  lib- 
erty. The  liberals  think  that  individual 
liberty  and  the  general  welfare  will  both  be 
conserved  by  a  strong  government,  because 
they  believe  that  the  people  are  quite  com- 
petent so  to  manage  a  strong  government  as 
to  make  it  promote  both  the  general  welfare 
and  individual  liberty.  This  distinction,  based 
on  difference  of  opinion,  is  in  this  country 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that  opposi- 
tion to  boss  rule  involves  not  only  an  intel- 
lectual view  but  also  a  moral  conviction  ;  but 
in  the  main  this  distinction  may  serve  to 
differentiate  the  great  body  of  conservatives 
from  the  great  body  of  liberals.    The  con- 


servatives believe  in  government  of  the  people 
by  their  representatives ;  the  liberals  believe 
in  government  of  their  representatives  by  the 
people,  the  representatives  being  merely  the 
instruments  for  carrying  out  the  people's 
will. 

The  various  planks  in  the  Progressive 
programme — the  short  ballot,  the  direct 
primary,  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  the 
recall — are  simply  measures  proposed  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  Not  all  who  believe 
in  such  an  increase  believe  in  all  these 
methods.  If  the  Progressive  party  must 
wait  until  it  can  convince  the  people  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  planks  in  its  platform,  it 
may  have  to  wait  a  long  time.  But  if  all 
the  men  in  all  parties  who  believe  in  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  and  therefore  in  a  strong 
government,  can  come  together  to  press  for- 
ward one  means  after  another  which  promises 
to  make  the  government  stronger  and  give 
the  people  more  power  in  the  government, 
the  progress  may  be  much  more  rapid ; 
certainly  the  issue  will  be  much  more 
clear. 

The  agreement  of  forty-one  Assemblymen- 
elect  last  week  to  devise  means  to  overthrow 
boss  rule  is  an  important  indication,  and  not 
the  only  one,  that  men  of  the  progressive 
and  Nationalist  temperament  are  beginning 
to  come  together,  not  so  much  because  they 
are  agreed  on  the  same  measures  as  because 
they  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  are 
pursuing  the  same  end.  It  gives  some  hope 
that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we 
shall  no  longer  have  two  factions  in  both  the 
old  parties,  one  conservative  and  anti-Na- 
tionalist, the  other  liberal  and  Nationalist ;  but 
two  parties,  one  holding  fast  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  opposed  to  any  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  people,  the  other  inspired 
by  hopes  of  the  future  and  eager  for  a  gov- 
ernment not  by  the  few,  however  chosen, 
over  the  many,  but  by  the  many,  employing 
the  few  as  their  servants  to  carrv  out  their 
will. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  Progressive 
party  as  an  organization  we  do  not  know. 
But  we  very  much  hope  to  see  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  plain  people, 
and  in  a  government  absolutely  controlled  by 
them,  co-operating  in  a  united  endeavor  for 
a  strong  government  under  popular  control. 

The  meeting  in  New  York  is  a  straw  which 
indicates  that  the  winds  are  blowing  in  that 
direction. 
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DR.  WALLACE  AND  SPIRIT- 
UALISM 

The  very  interesting  article  on  Alfred  Rus- 
sel  Wallace,  printed  on  another  page,  The 
Outlook  here  accompanies  with  three  state- 
ments of  what  it  regards  as  fundamental 
truths  which  are  either  not  recognized  or 
impliedly  denied  by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace as  reported  by  Mr.  Northrop. 

1.  Investigations  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond all  question  that  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena regarded  by  the  spiritists  as  pro- 
duced by  unseen  visitants  from  the  invisible 
world  have  been  the  product  of  deliberate 
and  vulgar  frauds.  Neither  the  philosopher 
nor  the  scientist  is  exceptionally  prepared  to 
investigate  frauds.  They  should  be  investi- 
gated by  a  detective  familiar  with  the  tricks 
and  devices  of  a  certain  class  of  criminals. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wallace  or  of  Professor 
James  on  the  question  whether  such  phe- 
nomena as  table-tipping,  slate-writing,  and 
rappings  are  due  to  spirits  or  to  fraud  is 
not  particularly  more  valuable  than  the  opin- 
ions of  other  clear-minded,  intelligent,  and 
acute  observers.  These  frauds  must  be 
eliminated  before  the  verdict  of  the  philoso- 
pher or  the  scientist  is  of  exceptional  value 
upon  what  remains. 

2.  We  agree  absolutely  with  Mr.  Wallace 
that  man  is  more  than  an  animal,  that  he  has 
a  spiritual  nature  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  that  he 
has  specifically  a  perception  of  the  invisible 
world,  a  clear  recognition  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  a  reasoning  faculty 
which  enables  him  to  deduce  general  laws 
from  observed  phenomena,  and  a  love  not 
independent  of,  yet  superior  to  and  master 
over,  all  the  physicial  sensations  which  accom- 
pany love.  But  it  c!o^s  not  follow  that  he, 
may  not  derive  this  spiritual  nature  by  the 
process  of  spiritual  evolution  from  the  in- 
stincts and  the  passions  of  an  earlier  stage. 
There  is  much  reason  to  think  that  this  is 
the  case.  Whether  it  is  the  case  or  not  is  not 
a  question  of  moral  or  religious  importance. 
However  man  derived  his  eyes,  he  is  now 
bound  to  use  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  law.  So,  however  he  derived  his 
faith,  his  conscience,  his  reverence,  his  love, 
they  are  to  be  used  by  him,  now  that  he  pos- 
sesses them,  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual 
laws  of  a  spiritual  being. 

3.  The  spiritual  evolutionist  by  no  means 
believes  that  development  is  due  only  to  the 


struggle  for  existence,  nor  that  the  spiritual 
forces  in  man  have  been  developed  by  a 
purely  selfish  instinct  for  self-preservation. 
Henry  Drummond  lias  shown  very  clearly  in 
his  "  Ascent  of  Man  "  that  the  struggle  for 
others  has  played  as  important  a  part  in  the 
development  of  man  as  the  struggle  for  self. 
Neither  of  these  two  struggles  can  be  left 
out  of  account  by  any  one  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  understand  the  problem  of  life.  And 
Henry  Drummond  has  also  shown  that  the 
struggle  for  others  and  the  struggle  for 
self,  working  together,  at  least  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  development  of  man  from  a 
lower  animal  progenitor. 

If,  therefore,  by  Spiritualism  is  meant  the 
belief  that  disembodied  spirits  communicate 
with  the  living  through  persons  called  medi- 
ums, then  The  Outlook  absolutely  dissents 
from  the  statement  attributed  by  Mr.  North- 
rop to  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  "  The  religion 
of  the  future  will  be  based  solely  on  Spiritual- 
ism." 

If,  however,  by  Spiritualism  Dr.  Wallace 
meant  the  belief  that  man  has  a  spiritual 
nature  and  is  therefore  higher  than  the  ani- 
mals, then  we  absolutely  agree  with  that 
statement.  The  religion  of  the  future  will  be 
based  on  the  conscious  ^possession  by  man  of 
a  spiritual  nature  which  he  is  bound  to  use 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
nature. 

If  future  investigations  should  show  that 
man  is  able  to  hold  communication  with 
departed  spirits,  that  fact  would  not  add  any- 
thing to  his  moral  obligations,  though  it 
might  add  a  new  incentive  to  him  to  fulfill 
those  moral  obligations.  We  are  not  able  to 
see  that  so  far  it  has  furnished  any  such 
incentive  to  those  who  hold  this  Spiritualistic 
faith.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  future  investi- 
gation should  demonstrate  that  the  so-called 
Spiritualistic  phenomena  have  no  connection 
with  any  invisible  world,  but  are  wholly  due 
to  material  forces,  that  demonstration  would 
add  nothing  to  lessen  the  obligation  of  man 
to  fulfill  his  moral  obligations,  and  certainly 
would  not  deprive  men  of  the  great  motive 
which  inspires  them  with  the  desire  to  fulfill 
those  obligations.  Men  did  justly,  loved 
mercy,  and  walked  humbly  with  God  before 
modern  Spiritualism  was  conceived  of,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  God  if  modern  Spiritu- 
alistic phenomena  should  disappear  entirely 
and  the  modern  Spiritualist  philosophy  should 
disappear  with  them. 


MEXICO:  A  REVIEW 


THE  vast  region  south  of  our  southern 
border  has  practically  always  known 
the  rule  of  blood  and  iron. 
Six  hundred  years  ago  the  Aztecs,  and 
four  hundred  years  ago  Corte's,  and  then  other 
Spanish  conquerors,  ruled  that  way.  The 
subsequent  Spanish  viceroys  ruled  that  way ; 
even  Iturbide,  hailed  as  "the  Liberator"  and 
priding  himself  on  a  bloodless  revolution, 
found  himself  forced  by  rebellion  in  his  own 
ranks  to  resort  to  blood  and  iron  once  more. 

When,  in  1824,  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
was  definitely  established,  the  blood-and-iron 
rule  was  still  followed.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion was  quickly  disregarded.  Though  it 
provided  for  a  presidential  term  of  four 
years  and  no  immediate  re-election,  there  were 
no  less  than  nine  changes  of  administration 
within  the  first  ten  years. 

Thus  the  first  Presidents — Guadelupe, 
Guerrero,  Bustamente,  Santa  Anna,  and  the 
rest — followed  along  in  the  old  path  of  blood 
and  iron.  Even  the  more  enlightened  Mira- 
mon  had  to  use  it.  In  the  transformation 
of  Mexico  into  an  Empire  the  well-meaning 
Maximilian  was  forced  to  it.  Maximilian 
was  executed  in  1867,  and — Mexico  now 
again  a  Republic — the  great  Juarez  died  in 
1872  without  having  established  a  real  con- 
stitutional government,  but  only  the  semblarfce 
of  that  government  resting  on  force.  Then 
came  Lerdo,  who  at  first  had  a  seemingly 
-greater  show  of  success.  But  the  attempt 
to  re  elect  him  led  to  an  outbreak  of  civil 
war. 

Then,  in  1876,  came  Porfirio  Diaz.  In 
some  respects  he  was  the  greatest  ruler 
Mexico  has  ever  had.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  four  years  between  1880  and 
1884  he  ruled  Mexico  continuously  until 
his  resignation  in  1911.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battles  with  the  French, 
and  did  as  much  perhaps  as  any  one  to  put 
an  end  to  Maximilian's  pretensions.  In  1874 
he  started  the  revolution  against  Lerdo,  but 
did  not  succeed  until  1876,  when  he  was 
made  Provisional  President,  quickly  there- 
after becoming  permanent  President.  When 
his  first  term  expired,  he  helped  to  elect 
Gonzales  President.  But  after  this  presi- 
dential term,  in  which  the  country's  credit 
suffered,  Diaz  was  almost  unanimously  elected 
for  the  succeeding  term.  He  now  caused  to 
be  changed  that  constitutional  provision  pro- 


hibiting a  President  from  succeeding  himself, 
and  continued  his  own  presidency,  term  after 
term,  until  his  resignation. 

Diaz  was  the  most  interesting  representa- 
tive of  blood  and  iron,  because  he  well  knew 
how  to  mask  the  fact.  The  result  was  that  his 
thirty-odd-year  period  of  presidential  power 
saw  a  change  from  the  rule  by  fear  to  one 
which  had  largely  the  appeal  of  reasonable- 
ness. He  began  as  a  practical  dictator ;  he 
ended  as  apparently  a  constitutional  Presi- 
dent. He  was  not.  Schools,  courts,  the 
Legislature,  the  elections,  were  under  his  really 
autocratic  power.  He  had  a  way  either  of 
conciliating  his  rivals  and  enemies  or  of  put- 
ting them  to  one  side  ;  but  this  was  never 
done  in  the  open  if  it  could  be  avoided.  He 
did  this  until  almost  the  end  with  notable 
success,  but  when  finally  he  was  forced  to  lay 
down  his  power,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he 
was  broken  in  health,  deserted  by  political 
friends  of  many  years'  standing,  and  was 
assailed  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  Madero 
revolution. 

What  were  the  causes  ?  In  the  first  place, 
Diaz  had  slighted  the  conditions  of  the  lower 
classes  in  his  attempt  to  give  the  country 
economic  prosperity — and  it  is  undeniable  that 
he  did  much  for  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Most  of  the  people  of  Mexico 
are  worse  than  peasants.  They  are  peons — 
half  slaves.  They  have  hardly  any  chance  to 
hold  land  of  their  own.  More  and  more  an 
unrest  had  grown  up  in  Mexico  as  a  middle 
class  came  more  and  more  into  being  and  as 
a  few  reformers  found  voice.  This  unrest 
demanded  reforms  in  the  land  laws.  Sec- 
ondly, it  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  arbi- 
trary rule  which  had  characterized  many  of 
the  acts  of  the  President.  Thirdly,  it  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  a  single  presiden- 
tial term.  Fourthly,  it  demanded  fair  elections. 

At  first  the  Madero  revolution  did  not 
attract  attention  because  the  President's  mili- 
tary power  was  supposed  to  be  invincible.  Lit- 
tle by  little  it  developed  that  the  Mexican  army 
was  an  army  strong  only  on  paper  ;  and  from 
that  time  forth  the  success  of  the  Maderists 
was  assured.  At  the  beginning  of  1911  the 
movement  had  attained  sufficient  proportions 
to  cause  concern  in  this  country,  especially  as 
the  seat  of  the  revolution  was  just  across  our 
border.  Hence  there  was  a  special  necessity 
for  our  Government  to  insure  neutrality — 
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to  prevent  our  territory  from  being  used  as  a 
recruiting  place  for  the  Mexican  insurgents. 
In  addition  to  this  President  Tafl  and  the 
War  Department  decided  upon  making  a 
demonstration  on  our  southern  border,  to 
show  the  Mexicans,  other  countries,  and  our 
own  citizens  that  we  were  ready  and  able  to 
act  promptly  and  effectively,  if  need  be,  in 
the  protection  of  foreign  life  and  property  in 
Mexico.  Accordingly,  our  military  maneuvers 
took  place  that  year  ill  Texas. 

Though  an  armistice  was  arranged  between 
the  Mexican  Government  and  the  insurgents, 
destruction  continued  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country.  By  this  time  the  in- 
surgents held  a  large  number  of  towns,  and 
even  had  a  force  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
capital  itself. 

The  Government  found  itself  so  pressed 
that  President  I  >iaz  issued  a  declaration  of 
the  Government's  desire  to  make  ample  con- 
cessions. As  to  the  request  of  the  Made- 
rists,  however,  that  he  resign  the  presidency, 
he  replied,  To  allow  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic  to  become  the  sport  of  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  more  or  less  armed  groups  would 
not  certainly  conduce  to  the  restoration  of 
peace." 

The  armistice  now  ended,  the  Maderists 
attacked  the  town  of  Juarez.  It  fell,  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  fall  were  tragic 
enough  even  in  El  Paso,  the  Texan  city  across 
the  Rio  Grande  from  Juarez,  to  call  our 
Government's  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
security  for  life  and  property  in  our  own 
territory. 

The  Maderists  continued  their  course  with 
success.  Finally  President  ]  )iaz  resigned. 
The  former  Mexican  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Francisco  de  la  Barra,  became  Provis- 
ional President,  and  remained  so  for  several 
months,  until  Madero  was  elected  permanent 
President.  This  election  was  probably  the 
fairest  Mexico  had  yet  had  ;  but  it  was  far 
from  being  fair  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

No  sooner  had  Madero  become  President, 
in  November,  1911.  than  his  troubles  began. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  put  down  bandits 
with  the  firing  squad,  nor  did  he  put  people 
in  jail  and  class  them  as  outlaws  just  because 
they  had  some  idea  as  to  the  advantages  they 
should  have.  But  he  did  three  things  which 
undermined  his  influence. 

First,  Madero  put  the  members  of  his  own 
family  into  high  office ;  under  his  brother 
Gustavo  the  treasury  was  gradually  emptied. 

In  the  second  place,  Madero  did  not — and 


could  not — immediately  bring  about  land 
reform.  Many  Mexicans  had  supposed  that 
laws  would  be  immediately  framed  to  help  the 
small  man  to  become  a  landowner,  and  to 
take  away  from  a  few  rich  men  the  control  of 
the  granting  of  privileges  and  concessions. 
These  grants,  under  Diaz,  had  been  made 
more  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests  than 
for  public  welfare. 

In  the  third  place,  Madero  showed  him- 
self merciful  when  he  should  have  been 
stern.  Me  did  not  put  down  revolt,  as  Diaz 
would  have  done,  with  relentless  immediate- 
ness.  He  thus  brought  upon  Mexico  a 
greater  misfortune. 

Accordingly  there  were  renewed  disturb- 
ances. Jn  the  north  the  insurgents  against 
Madero  were  called  Vasquistas  because  their 
leader  was  Vasquez  Gomez]  In  the  south 
the  insurgents  were  known  as  Zapatistas 
because  they  supported  the  claims  of  Zapata. 
In  the  north  the  insurrection  started  with  the 
mutiny  of  soldiers  ;  in  the  south  it  grew  out 
of  the  union  of  bands  of  raiders  and  brigands. 
Madero,  alarmed  on  the  approach  of  the 
northern  rebels  to  Juarez,  asked  the  United 
States  to  forbid  commercial  intercourse  with 
that  town  so  as  to  cut  off  the  rebels'  supplies. 
This  absurd  request  was  promptly  refused, 
although  our  Government  was  very  friendly 
toward  the  Madero  Government.  Our  Gov- 
ernment also  forbade  the  transmissal  of  arms 
to  JVlexico.  The  net  result  to  Mexico  was 
that  the  country  was  in  no  greater  state  of 
peace  than  a  twelvemonth  before. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
disorder  prevailed.  Naturally  the  large  num- 
ber of  Americans  in  Mexico,  and  also  the  large 
number  of  capitalists  interested  in  Mexican 
industrial  and  transportation  affairs,  were  im- 
patient to  see  an  end  put  to  the  semi-anarchical 
conditions.  In  addition,  those  who  had  felt 
that  Mexico  might  exist  as  a  democracy  if  the 
rule  of  a  Diaz  were  removed  were  also  dis- 
appointed at  the  seeming  failure  of  the 
democratic  plan  of  government  which  had 
been  substituted  for  a  practical  autocracy. 
Any  progress  made  towards  easing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peasants  had  not  been  properly 
advertised,  and  the  corresponding  disgust  on 
the  part  of  the  peasants  boded  little  good  to 
President  Madero. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  aside  from 
the  insurrectionists  in  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  military  element  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  was  not  oblivious  to  its  opportunity. 
Although  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Mexican 
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army  had  been  put  at  forty  thousand  and  the 
soldiers  were  supposed  to  be  well  equipped 
with  modern  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
Madero  revolution  showed  that  the  President 
was  unable  to  put  more  than  twelve  thousand 
men  into  the  field,  and  even  these  were  found 
to  be  inadequately  clothed  and  were  equipped 
with  defective  ammunition.  But  there  was 
enough  left  of  the  army  to  constitute  a  for- 
midable revolt  under  Generals  Felix  Diaz  and 
Victoriano  Huerta.  Madero  was  captured  and 
treacherously  slain.  This  was  in  February, 
1913.  Though  many  observers  at  the  City 
of  Mexico  doubted  the  possibility  of  dis- 
proving the  denials  of  Huerta  of  complicity 
in  the  killing  of  Madero,  the  feeling  in 
this  country  was  that  the  Provisional  Presi- 
dent— for  so  Huerta  had  become — was  not 
to  be  trusted.  At  all  events,  the  new  Govern- 
ment rested  on  assassination  and  treachery. 

The  new  Government  immediately  met  a 
stout  resistance  in  the  north,  where  Governor 
Carranza,  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  took  up 
the  Maderist  cause — the  cause  of  constitu- 
tionalism— and  declared  that  he  would  never 
compromise  with  Huerta.  On  the  other 
hand,  Huerta  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Vasquistas,  hitherto  the  strongest  force  of 
malcontents  in  the  north. 

While  no  approval  of  Huerta  had  been 
given  by  either  President  Taft  or  President 
Wilson,  Mr.  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  our  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico,  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  provisional  Mexican  Government  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  that  it  had  instigated 
the  killing  of  Madero,  and  recommended  our 
Department  of  State  to  recognize  it  as  the 
most  direct  way  in  which  to  bring  about 
immediate  security.  Ambassador  Wilson's 
recommendations  were  disregarded,  and  he 
himself,  some  months  later,  was  relieved  of  his 
functions.  Meanwhile  the  Second  Division 
of  the  United  States  Army  had  been  massed 
in  Texas  under  the  command  of  General 
William  H.  Carter,  who  had  commanded  the 
mobilization  of  our  forces  in  Texas  the  year 
previous. 

Governor  Carranza  now  formed  a  govern- 
ment of  his  own.  He  declared  that  Huerta's 
power  would  fall  if  the  United  States  should 
recognize  belligerency  and  allow  arms  to  be 
sent  from  this  country  to  the  insurgents. 
Doubtless  Carranza  represents  the  few  really 
politically  educated  Mexicans.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  there  is  no  Mexican  people  in  the  sense 
in  which  there  is  an  American  people.  There 
has  been  no  training  for  self-government. 


The  question  arises  :  Are  there  really  enough 
Mexicans  who  can  be  called  constitutionalists 
to  secure  self-government  ? 

The  pressure  upon  our  own  Government 
to  mediate  or  to  intervene  became  continu- 
ally greater.  Huerta  indignantly  spurned 
any  such  suggestion,  saying,  as  is  reported  : 
"  I  will  accept  neither  mediation  nor  interven- 
tion of  any  kind.  .  .  .  On  no  account  will  I 
make  any  compromise  with  the  revolution- 
aries. .  .  .  We  are  strong  enough  to  bring 
about  peace  at  an  early  date." 

But  his  Government  was  not  strong  enough 
and  there  has  been  no  peace.  At  the  same 
time,  Huerta  has  largely  had  his  own  way, 
first  because  of  his  own  strong  personality, 
which  seeks  an  end  by  the  old-fashioned 
brutal  methods ;  second,  because  many  land- 
owners have  supported  him  as  the  only  man 
who  stands  between  them  and  spoliation. 
The  difficulty  with  the  situation,  however,  is 
that  the  time  for  the  old  blood-and-iron  policy 
as  a  permanently  successful  policy  has  passed 
away. 

With  the  recall  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor it  seemed  desirable  that  a  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  persuade  Huerta  to  agree 
to  certain  measures  of  reform.  Accordingly, 
the  Hon.  John  Lind,  ex-Governor  of  Minne- 
sota, was  selected  as  the  President's  personal 
representative  and  proceeded  to  Mexico, 
where  he  submitted  the  following  proposals : 

{a)  An  immediate  cessation  of  fighting 
throughout  Mexico,  a  definite  armistice  solemnly 
entered  into  and  scrupulously  observed  ; 

(b)  Security  given  for  an  early  and  free  elec- 
tion in  which  all  agree  to  take  part ; 

{c)  The  consent  of  General  Huerta  to  bind 
himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  as 
President  of  the  Republic  at  this  election  ;  and 

{d)  The  agreement  of  all  parties  to  abide  by 
the  results  of  the  election,  and  co-operate  in  the 
most  loyal  way  in  organizing  and  supporting 
the  new  Administration. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
glad  to  play  any  part  in  this  settlement  or  in  its 
carrying  out  which  it  can  play  honorably  and 
consistently  with  international  right.  It  pledges 
itself  to  recognize  and  in  every  way  possible 
and  proper  to  assist  the  administration  chosen 
and  set  up  in  Mexico  in  the  way  and  on  the 
conditions  suggested. 

These  proposals  were  refused,  the  Mexican 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Senor  Gamboa. 
declaring  in  behalf  of  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  humiliating,  that  the  pro- 
visional Government  was  absolutely  constitu- 
tional, that  it  was  in  control  of  twenty- two 
out  of  twenty-seven  Mexican  States,  that  its 
eighty  thousand  men  (a  wholly  exaggerated 
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number)  in  the  field  could  take  care  of  the 
rebellion,  and  that  Huerta  should  not  be 
asked  to  pledge  himself  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date at  the  forthcoming  elections.  Moreover, 
the  Minister  asked  that  we  withhold  arms 
from  the  rebels  and  maintain  strict  neutrality. 

Despite  this,  President  Wilson's  opposition 
continued  the  same  ;  he  held  that  the  Huerta 
government  was  not  a  de  jure  government 
because  it  was  initiated  by  crime  and  founded 
on  crime,  and  that  it  was  not  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernment because  it  had  not  the  power  to 
perform  the  most  elemental  functions  of 
government.  Accordingly,  as  intervention 
by  one  nation  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an- 
other should  never  be  undertaken  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  and  because  in  this  particular 
case  intervention  might  arouse  against  us  the 
hostility  of  all  Latin  America,  there  remained 
to  our  Government  the  policy  of  "  isolation." 
This  was  to  refuse  moral  support  to  an  im- 
moral and  incompetent  government,  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  from  the  United  States 
of  munitions  of  war  to  any  of  the  Mexican 
factions,  and  to  advise  Americans  to  leave 
Mexico  because  the  country  was  in  a  condi- 
tion of  anarchy,  with  no  government  able  to 
assume  governmental  functions. 

In  September  President  Wilson  appeared 
before  Congress  and  read  a  Message  declar- 
ing particularly  that  what  our  Government 
has  done  and  should  seek  to  do  is  "  in  fulfill- 
ment of  its  obligation  to  Mexico  herself  as 
a  friend  and  neighbor,  and  to  the  American 
citizens  whose  lives  and  vital  interests  are 
daily  affected  by  the  distressing  conditions 
which  now  obtain  beyond  our  southern  border. ' ' 

This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. But  how  about  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  Twenty-six  other  nations  have  rec- 
ognized the  Huerta  government.  This  gave 
a  sharpness  to  Huerta's  intimation  that  our 
battle-ships  would  not  be  welcome  in  Mexican 
waters  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months' 
permission  to  remain  there.  Of  course  this 
was  a  defiance  of  the  right  of  any  govern- 
ment to  exercise  its  privilege  of  sending  war- 
ships wherever  it  might  seem  that  its  citizens 
needed  protection. 

But  a  more  remarkable  defiance  occurred 
in  October,  when  Huerta's  soldiers  seized 
over  a  hundred  Deputies  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress and  threw  them  into  prison,  simply  be- 
cause the  Deputies  had  passed  a  resolution 
warning  Huerta  that  if  he  did  not  give  them 
protection  against  personal  injury  they  would 
adjourn  to  another  city  and  hold  their  legis- 


lative sessions  there.  Now  Huerta's  real 
purpose  was  doubtless  not  so  much  anger  at 
this  proceeding  as  because  he  wanted  to  pre- 
vent any  interference  by  Congress  with  his 
mastery  over  the  forthcoming  elections,  and 
Congress  had  already  questioned  the  consti- 
tutionality of  those  elections. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  declares  that  the 
elections  shall  take  place  only  in  the  time  of 
peace.  Perhaps  Huerta  concluded  that  his 
Minister's  declaration  of  a  supposed  control 
of  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-seven  provinces 
constituted  enough  peace  for  the  election. 
But  if  he  thus  indirectly  disregarded  the 
Constitution,  his  action  in  imprisoning  the 
Deputies  directly  disregarded  it,  for  its  first 
article  guarantees  the  liberty  of  Deputies  ar.d 
Senators. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  world  was 
not  surprised  at  the  following  message  from 
President  Wilson  . 

The  President  is  shocked  at  the  lawless 
methods  employed  by  General  Huerta,  and  as 
a  sincere  friend  of  Mexico  is  deeply  distressed 
at  the  situation  which  has  arisen.  .  .  .  The 
President  believes  that  an  election  held  at  this 
time,  and  under  conditions  as  they  now  exist, 
would  have  none  of  that  sanctity  with  which  the 
law  surrounds  the  ballot,  and  that  its  result, 
therefore,  could  not  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  President  would 
not  feel  justified  in  accepting  the  result  of  such 
an  election  or  in  recognizing  the  President  so 
chosen. 

The  elections  took  place.  As  was  antici- 
pated, the  political  state  of  the  country  had 
become  more  and  more  confused,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  election  it  was  seen  that  the  vari- 
ous candidates  for  the  presidency — Gamboa, 
Felix  Diaz,  and  Calero — were  sinking  into 
insignificance  in  the  Mexican  mind  compared 
with  the  fact  that  the  old  Aztec  blood-and- 
iron policy,  which  had  so  long  infamously 
ruled  Mexico  to  the  death  of  all  hope  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
was  now  again  enthroned  in  Huerta.  A  new 
dictator  had  arisen. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  Mexican  elections 
have  always  been  shams.  The  people  at  the 
polls  choose  electors,  one  each  for  every  small 
district.  These  electors  meet  in  the  country 
towns  and  vote.  The  electoral  college  may 
cast  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  votes.  Of 
course  the  enormous  extent  of  illiteracy  and 
political  passivity  gives  the  national  adminis- 
tration and  the  provincial  officials  abundant 
opportunity  of  influencing  the  result.  For 
instance,  the  Carranzists  gave  out  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  translation  of  secret  instructions 
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from  the  Mexican  Federal  Government  to 
certain  authorities  of  the  different  election 
districts  as  follows : 

In  case  any  of  the  municipal  authorities  are 
affiliated  with  any  of  the  militant  parties  you 
shall  proceed  to  remove  them  from  office  with 
the  utmost  discretion.  If  that  cannot  be  done, 
some  prudent  means  must  be  used  in  order  to 
secure  a  thorough  understanding  between  said 
municipal  authorities  and  the  respective  jeje 
p oliticos  [political  chiefs  or  supervisors]. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  appoint  as 
supervisors  and  inspectors  men  who  are  abso- 
lutely trustworthy,  so  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
obey  any  orders  they  might  receive. 

If  not  too  late,  orders  must  be  immediately 
given  to  the  effect  that  polling  places  on  estates 
or  farms  shall  not  be  established  at  the  towns 
where  the  municipal  authorities  reside,  but  on 
any  of  the  convenient  farms  that  may  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  corresponding  electoral  district, 
the  main  point  being  that  elections  must  not 
take  place  in  two-thirds  plus  one  of  the  total 
number  of  election  places.  . 

In  the  polling  places  where  voting  may  take 
place  the  blank  tickets  must  be  used  to  obtain 
an  absolute  majority  in  favor  of  the  following 
candidates:  For  President,  General  Victoriano 
Huerta;  for  Vice-President,  General  Aureliano 
Blanquet. 

Although  Article  31  provides  that  returns  of 
election  must  be  sent  directly  to  Congress,  the 
supervisors  must  send  these  returns  to  the  jefes 
Politicos.  The  latter  will  then  make  a  rapid 
examination  of  them,  and  if  found  to  be  in 
accord  with  these  instructions  they  shall  send 
them  back  to  the  supervisors,  notifying  them 
that  the  law  provides  they  must  be  sent  directly 
to  Congress.  If  upon  examination  the  jefes 
Politicos  find  that  voting  has  been  held  in  more 
than  a  third  of  the  polling  places,  the  surplus 
ballots  must  be  omitted,  so  that  Congress  shall 
receive  only  one-third  or  less  of  the  total  returns. 

Absolute  liberty  must  be  granted  to  all  citi- 
zens to  enter  protest  against  the  validity  of  votes 
cast  for  any  of  the  candidates  except  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  ticket  named  above. 

If  upon  examination  of  the  returns  the  jefes 
Politicos  find  that  the  voting  is  not  in  accord 
with  these  instructions,  they  shall,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  send  the  ballots  to  Congress,  make 
the  necessary  corrections,  so  that  the  returns 
and  acts  of  the  election  appear  in  strict  accord 
with  these  instructions. 

After  the  elections  the  jefes  politicos  shall 
make  a  rapid  resume  of  data  about  the  exact 
number  of  polling  places  where  votes  have  been 
cast,  sending  a  report  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  report  must  be  made  in  cipher 
telegram  on  the  same  day  as  the  election  if 
possible.  If  not,  then  a  letter  in  cipher  must  be 
sent  through  some  absolutely  trustworthy  mes- 
senger. 

These  alleged  instructions  to  render  the  elec- 
tions farcical  are  so  naive  as  to  induce  one  to 
believe  they  constitute  some  kind  of  huge  joke. 

While  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  Carran- 
zists  as  a  whole  are  much  better  in  their  rank 


and  file  than  are  most  other  Mexicans  as  to  their 
treatment  of  foreigners,  the  principle  under 
which  they  have  been  organized  deserves 
emphasis.  It  is  the  principle  of  constitutional- 
ism. It  is  the  principle  for  which  Madero 
fought  and  died.  It  involves  the  seemingly 
hopeless  task  of  introducing  democracy  among 
a  people  who  for  generations  will  not  be  fully 
prepared  for  it. 

Belief  in  this  principle  is  leavening  a  region 
of  Mexico  in  which  there  is  more  hope  than 
elsewhere.  Its  strongest  hold  is  in  the  State  of 
Sonora,  the  population  of  which  has  long  been 
known  as  the  most  independent  in  Mexico. 
Sonora  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Mexico. 
This  State  has  declared  itself  independent  of 
the  Huerta  government  and  is  establishing 
itself  as  an  independent  government.  The  area 
of  Sonora  is  greater  than  that  of  California, 
and,  as  it  is  a  very  mountainous  region,  the 
country  can  hold  out  for  a  long  time  against 
a  large  armed  force.  Indeed,  owing  to  the 
topographical  conditions,  it  is  practically  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  Mexico,  having  no  direct 
communication  with  that  country,  its  railway 
connection  being  with  the  United  States. 
From  Hermosillo,  the  capital  of  Sonora, 
General  Carranza  declares  that  his  army  has 
"  more  than  eighty  thousand  men "  under 
arms  (such  a  number  seems  incredible)  ; 
that  all  the  States,  except  three,  have 
been  invaded  more  or  less  by  Constitu- 
tionalist officers  ;  and  that  after  eight  months 
of  struggle  the  territory  invaded  has  grown 
continually  larger.  General  Carranza  further 
declares  that  Huerta's  power  would  instantly 
fall  if  arms  were  allowed  to  be  sent  from 
this  country  to  the  Constitutionalists. 

Our  intervention  in  Mexico  would  involve 
sending  a  vast  number  of  men  into  a  most 
difficult  country,  where  the  entire  population 
would  doubtless  sink  their  differences  to  unite 
against  a  foreign  foe.  This  assurance  has 
come  both  from  the  Huertist  and  the  Car- 
ranzist  forces. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  however,  that  the 
preliminaries  of  intervention  might  be  effect- 
ive. That  is  to  say,  we  might  blockade  Mexi- 
can ports  and  control  the  termini  of  railways. 
It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  such  action,  if 
taken  with  the  co-operation  of  the  most  influ- 
ential Latin- American  Powers — Argentina. 
Brazil,  Chile — would  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  benefit  of  such  joint  action,  not  to 
Mexico  only,  but  to  both  American  continents, 
is  discussed  in  an  editorial  in  this  number  in 
answer  to  the  question  "  What  Next?" 
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DR.  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE, 
the  famous  English  scientific  and  so- 
ciological writer,  who  recently  passed 
away  in  his  ninety-first  year,  was  a  man  of 
marked  personality.  It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  the  writer  some  time  ago  to  spend  a  day 
with  him  at  his  country  home  in  Kent,  near 
Broadstone.  and  to  obtain  from  him  first-hand 
an  interesting  account  of  his  own  life,  to- 
gether with  his  views  on  some  of  the  many 
present-day  topics  on  which  the  versatile 
mind  of  the  naturalist  delighted  to  speculate. 

Dr.  Wallace,  with  all  his  distinction  as  the 
co-discoverer,  or  rather  expounder,  of  the 
theory  of  natural  selection — sharing  the  honor 
with  Darwin — and  despite  his  many  other 
achievements  in  intellectual  pursuits,  was  a 
man  of  great  modesty.  It  is  seldom  that 
greatness  in  this  world  is  allied  to  humility ; 
but  Dr.  Wallace  possessed  self-abnegation  to 
a  rare  degree.  This  was  evinced  early  in 
his  career,  when  his  researches  in  natural 
history  led  him  to  conclusions  in  natural 
selection  identical  with  those  of  Darwin.  In 
1858  Dr.  Wallace  was  in  New  Guinea  and 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  a  treatise  on  whom 
he  forwarded  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  requested  Sir 
Charles  to  show  his  paper  ta  Darwin,  and 
the  latter  was  astounded  to  find  that  young 
Wallace  had  worked  out  in  its  entirety  his 
own  ideas  on  natural  selection.  The  recep- 
tion of  this  paper  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  compelled  Darwin  to  '-rush 
into  print"  with  the  "Origin  of  Species.'' 
thus  receiving  all  the  credit  for  the  so-called 
discovery  of  natural  selection.  Dr.  Wallace 
never  attempted  to  deprive  Darwin  of  any 
of  the  glory  of  the  work,  and  when  he  lec- 
tured in  America  some  years  later  insisted 
on  paying  all  honor  to  his  co-discoverer  and 
friend. 

Dr.  Wallace's  home  life  was  ideal.  He 
occupied  a  small  tract  of  land  called  the 
Old  Orchard,  not  far  from  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Broadstone.  one  of  the  prettiest  ham- 
lets of  Kent,  about  five  hours'  ride  south- 
west from  London.  His  house  was  of  the 
rambling  English  country  type,  and  stood 

'Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  an  editorial  on  "Dr. 
Wallace  and  Spiritualism." 


on  a  knoll  commanding  a  view  of  the  town 
of  Pool  and  its  pretty  harbor.  Here  Dr. 
Wallace  spent  the  evening  of  his  days, 
devoting  his  spare  time,  when  not  writing 
books  and  magazine  articles,  to  raising  chick- 
ens, gardening,  cross-country  walking,  and 
playing  chess  with  neighbors  who  chanced  to 
call.  Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  ago  Dr. 
Wallace  had  been  assisted  in  his  work  by 
Mrs.  Wallace,  who  helped  to  prepare  all  his 
manuscripts  and  to  read  the  proofs  of  his 
various  books  and  articles.  Dr.  Wallace, 
like  our  Mark  Twain,  did  all  of  his  work  with 
a  pen,  and  never  cultivated  dictating  to  ste- 
nographers or  using  a  typewriter.  He  made 
it  a  point  to  turn  out  each  day  about  six 
thousand  words — a  high  average  for  literary 
production. 

As  President  of  the  English  Society  for 
Land  Nationalization  Dr.  Wallace  took  a 
keen  and  active  interest  in  the  crusade 
of  Chancellor  Lloyd  George  against  landlord- 
ism. Dr.  Wallace's  book  on  Land  Nationali- 
zation has  recently  sold  extensively  through- 
out England,  and  accomplished  much  toward 
educating  the  democracy  as  to  the  power 
possessed  by  those  who  own  the  soil. 

There  was  scarcely  a  living  topic  of  the 
day  in  which  Dr.  Wallace  was  not  interested. 
He  was  a  great  believer  in  country  life,  and 
one  of  his  dreams  was  the  "  demagnetization  " 
of  great  towns.  He  believed  that  a  return 
to  country  life  was  a  panacea  for  many  social 
evils,  and  lent  every  encouragement  in  his 
power  to  the  efforts  put  forward  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  build  "garden  cities." 
The  reading  of  Edward  Bellamy's  famous 
"  Looking  Backward  "  exerted  considerable 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wallace,  and  it 
was  the  attempt  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
ideas  of  Bellamy  that  gave  the  learned  Doctor 
the  reputation  of  being  an  out-and-out  Social- 
ist. Among  others  who  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  his  mind  were  Robert  Owen, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Ebenezer  Howard.  The 
last-mentioned  person  was  the  builder  of  the 
first  English  "  garden  city  "  at  Letch  worth,  in 
which  enterprise  Dr.  Wallace  was  deeply 
interested.  He  hoped  by  building  numerous 
"  garden  city  "  centers  near  the  big  towns  to 
attract  most  of  the  residential  population 
away  from  the  latter,  and  thus;,  in  time,  to  de- 
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stroy  their  glamour  for  the  multitude.  Con- 
gestion of  population  would  thus  naturally 
eliminate  itself,  through  the  process  of  "  de- 
magnetization ;"  that  is,  by  the  great  centers 
losing  their  attractiveness. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  writer  met 
Dr.  Wallace  was  the  result  of  a  visit  follow- 
ing a  request  for  an  interview.  On  arriving 
at  the  village  of  Broadstone  I  was  met  by  a 
tall,  lank,  broad-shouldered  figure,  with  snow- 
white  beard  and  hair,  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  of  Western  style  and  blue  glasses 
which  emphasized  the  pallor  of  the  counten- 
ance. The  suit  of  dark  material  which  1  )r. 
Wallace  wore  seemed  a  few  sizes  too  large 
and  the  shoes  looked  particularly  well  adapted 
for  cross-country  walking.  Though  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  disregard  of  conventionality 
was  displayed  in  his  dress,  there  was  no 
untidiness.  Dr.  Wallace  showed  no  signs 
of  old  age  except  his  white  hair.  His  gait 
was  a  vigorous  stride  and  his  conversa- 
tion brisk  and  full  of  human  interest.  He 
had  walked  over  to  meet  me — a  mile  from 
home — and  thought  nothing  of  walking  back, 
though  it  was  raining  with  that  persistent 
downpour  so  typical  of  the  English  climate. 

On  the  way  Dr.  Wallace  discoursed  elo- 
quently on  the  advantages  of  country  life. 
He  had  lived  in  London  for  some  time  after 
his  return  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  in 
1858,  but  in  1871  he  decided  definitely  to 
shake  the  dust  of  cities  from  his  feet  forever. 

"  Since  that  time,"  he  said  on  this  occa- 
sion, "  I  have  stuck  to  the  country,  and 
nothing  could  ever  again  induce  me  to  return 
to  city  life.  The  life  now  lived  by  people  in 
modern  cities  is  absolutely  false — not  false  in 
that  it  is  not  true,  or  that  it  is  deliberately  de- 
ceitful, but  false  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  life 
conducive  to  human  happiness.  I  believe," 
he  continued,  "  that  a  strong  reaction  is  set- 
ting in  towards  a  return  to  more  healthful 
conditions,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them  the 
cities  must  be  abandoned.  I  have  traveled 
a  great  deal,"  added  the  Doctor,  "not  so 
much  because  I  wished  to  travel  as  that  I 
wished  to  study  life  under  different  condi- 
tions, and  I  am  convinced  that  the  truly 
happy  life  of  the  future  will  be  that  spent  in 
the  country.  Life  in  the  cities  destroys  the 
spiritual  in  man ;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
more  money  is  to  be  made  in  cities,  and  more 
creature  comfort  may  be  obtained,  the  mate- 
rialism of  cities  offsets  any  advantage  which 
might  otherwise  be  derived  in  the  centers  of 
population." 


On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Dr.  Wallace 
he  was  asked  to  sit  for  the  photograph 
which  accompanies  this  article.  He  demurred 
a  little  to  the  ordeal,  but  finally  consented, 
and  while  thus  posing  for  the  camera  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  of  modern  illustrated 
journalism.  No  subject  seemed  too  small 
for  his  keen  analysis,  and  his  conversational 
powers  were  exceptional.  With  all  his  great 
knowledge  on  many  deep  subjects  of  science, 
he  displayed  no  self-assertiveness  whatever, 
and,  though  having  pronounced  and  daring 
views  on  many  debatable  topics,  he  put  for- 
ward his  arguments  without  dogmatism. 

( )n  the  occasion  of  this  visit  I  asked  Dr. 
Wallace  to  sketch  for  me  briefly  the  principal 
events  of  his  career.    He  said  : 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  espe- 
cially interesting  in  being  born,  but  of  course 
I  was.  You  always  begin  with  that,  I  think, 
in  interviews.  The  day  was  January  8,  1823, 
to  be  exact.  My  father  was  Thomas  Vere 
Wallace,  and  he  died  when  I  was  eleven 
years  old.  I  am  of  Scottish  descent.  I  was 
educated  in  the  ordinary  way  at  Hertford 
School,  where  I  lived  until  my  fourteenth 
year. 

"  My  brother  was  a  surveyor  and  architect, 
and  from  my  fourteenth  to  my  twenty-first  year 
I  worked  in  his  office.  I  enjoyed  outdoor  life, 
and  the  career  of  architect  did  not  appeal  to 
me.  When  twenty-one,  I  became  a  teacher 
of  English  in  the  Collegiate  School  at  Lei- 
cester. My  brother  died  in  the  following 
year,  and  I  succeeded  to  his  business. 

1  spent  some  time  as  a  surveyor  on  the 
railway,  but,  as  part  of  my  duty  was  to  col- 
lect money  from  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
that  phase  of  life  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  abandon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never 
did  take  to  business,  my  bent  being  more 
towards  travel  and  science. 

"  I  applied  at  this  time  to  W.  H.  Bates, 
whom  I  met  at  Leicester,  and  asked  him  to 
send  me  to  the  Amazon  River  on  an  expe- 
dition which  he  was  fitting  out.  I  wished 
particularly  to  go  to  that  section,  having 
read  Edwards's  '  Voyage  up  the  Amazon  ' 
and  Humboldt's  '  Personal  Narrative.'  My 
object  in  going  to  this  place  was  to  collect 
natural  history  material,  with  a  view  to  solv- 
ing the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  species. 
I  returned  to  England  in  1853,  and  wrote  a 
book  called  1  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio 
Negro.'  The  following  year  I  set  out  on  an 
expedition  and  spent  eight  years  between 
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Malacca  and  New  Guinea,  writing  a  book  on 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  '  Land  of  the 
O  rang- U  tan.' 

"  I  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  natural 
selection  theory,  and  my  paper  came  before 
Darwin  in  1858.  It  seems  that  I  )arwin  had 
been  working  along  the  same  lines,  and 
shortly  after  reading  my  paper  he  published 
his  '  Origin  of  Species.' 

"  On  my  return  to  London,  in  1866,  I 
gave  up  traveling  for  a  while  and  married 
the  daughter  of  William  Mitten,  the  well- 
known  botanist.  I  soon  tired  of  London 
and  decided  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life  in  the 
country.  I  have  never  had  cause  to  regret 
this  decision." 

Dr.  Wallace  was,  as  every  one  now  knows, 
a  confirmed  spiritist,  and  it  was  his  research 
into  the  occult  that,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else,  brought  upon  him  much  of  the 
unfriendly  criticism  which  he  had  to  face  in 
later  years  from  his  fellow-scientists.  Like 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  the  late  William  T. 
Stead,  however,  he  has  not  lacked  the  courage 
to  uphold  his  opinions  boldly  with  pen  and 
voice,  and  his  work  in  the  field  of  psychical 
research  awaits  the  test  of  time.  Now  that 
another  famous  spiritist,  Dr.  Charles  Richet, 
of  Paris,  has  just  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
work  in  medical  research,  perhaps  the  world 
will  begin  to  lend  a  more  attentive  ear  to  the 
subject  of  future  life  ;  a  theme  which  for 
many  years  occupied  much  of  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Wallace. 

In  the  course  of  our  interview  Dr.  Wal- 
lace was  asked  how  he  first  came  to  direct 
his  attention  to  Spiritism. 

"  When  I  returned  from  abroad,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  had  read  a  good  deal  about  Spirit- 
ualism, and,  like  most  people,  believed  it  to 
be  a  fraud  and  a  delusion.  This  was  in 
1862.  At  that  time  I  met  a  Mrs.  Marshall, 
who  was  a  celebrated  medium  in  London, 
and  after  attending  a  number  of  her  meet- 
ings, and  examining  the  whole  question  with 
an  open  mind  and  with  all  the  scientific  ap- 
plication I  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Spiritualism  was 
genuine.  However,  I  did  not  allow  myself 
to  be  carried  away,  but  I  waited  for  three 
years  and  undertook  a  most  rigorous  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  subject,  and  was  then 
convinced  of  the  evidence  and  genuineness  of 
Spiritualism. 

"  The  religion  of  the  future  will  be  based 
solely  on  Spiritualism.  When  great  scientists 
like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  W.  F.  Bar- 


rett, Lord  Kelvin,  and  others  are  coming 
out  in  favor  of  the  spiritualistic  truth,  it  13 
time  for  ordinary  people  like  myself  to  fall 
into  line. 

While  I  am  a  pronounced  Spiritualist, 
it  is  not  exactly  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned  along  lines  of  legiti- 
mate psychological  investigation,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  many  students  who  are 
pursuing  these  studies  earnestly  will,  before 
long,  arrive  at  some  startling  truths.  Most 
scoffers  will  tell  you  that  this  is  entirely 
speculative,  but  the  well-attested  experience 
of  hundreds  of  investigators  cannot  be  so 
lightly  set  aside. 

"It  was  on  this  very  point — the  existence 
of  spirit — that  I  differed  so  largely  from 
Darwin.  He  implied  that  the  nature  of 
man — his  mind  and  his  soul  (if  he  had  one) — 
was  derived  from  the  lower  animals,  just  as 
the  body  was  so  derived.  While  Darwin  did 
not  deny  the  action  of  the  Great  First  Cause 
— most  persons  think  Darwin  was  an  atheist, 
but  they  do  not  understand  his  work — at  the 
same  time  he  believed  that  man's  physical 
and  mental  structure  developed  from  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  that  even  the 
intellectual  nature  proceeded  from  the  lower 
animals. 

"  My  argument  has  always  been  that  the 
mind  and  the  spirit,  while  being  influenced  by 
the  struggle  for  existence,  have  not  originated 
through  natural  selection.  For  hundreds  of 
years  it  was  believed  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  all  its  beauty,  was  caused  by  vol- 
canic action,  by  wind,  frost,  rain,  and  rivers. 
Most  people  admit  this,  but  scientists  had  to 
point  out  that  the  action  of  glaciers  was  also  a 
cause  for  the  molding  of  the  earth's  surface. 
After  the  glacier  theory  was  advanced  all  the 
old  theories  had  to  make  way  for  it.  It  was 
the  same  with  evolution.  It  accounts  for  a 
great  many  things,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  its 
application.  Evolution  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  men  fastened  on  it  as  the  only  ex- 
planation for  all  the  manifold  mysteries  with 
which  they  are  confronted.  Evolution  is 
true  in  part,  but  it  does  not  account  by  any 
means  for  all  the  facts.  I  am  one  who 
believes  there  is  something  in  man  that  is 
infinite  and  which  differs  in  nature  as  well  as 
in  degree  from  anything  which  is  seen  in  the 
lower  animals.  I  believe  that  at  a  certain 
epoch  of  our  life,  when  the  body  is  ready  to 
receive  it,  there  is  an  influx  of  spirit,  and  our 
existence  in  the  future  depends  very  largely 
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on  how  we  adapt  ourselves  to  this  new  con- 
dition when  it  comes  before  us. 

<k  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  soul 
and  the  spirit  and  things  of  that  kind,  with- 
out any  definite  idea  of  just  what  these 
phrases  mean.  But,  aside  entirely  from  these 
considerations,  I  maintain  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  docs  not  account  for  many  of  the 
mental  attributes  of  man.  It  does  not  ac- 
count for  our  wonderful  mathematical,  mu- 
sical, or  artistic  faculties.  Who  can  claim 
that  man  has  received  these  endowments 
from  some  lower  animal  which  never  pos- 
sessed an  inkling  of  them  ?  Many  of  the 
lower  animals,  it  is  true,  display  a  much  finer 
physical  and  muscular  development  than  man 
does.  They  are  gifted  with  greater  agility 
and  endurance,  and  undoubtedly  we  have 
derived  from  them  many  of  our  physical 
attributes.  But  who  can  reasonably  say  that 
we  are  indebted  to  any  of  the  lower  animals 
for  our  high  intellectual  faculties  ?  The  gulf 
which  separates  the  ant  from  Newton,  the 
ape  from  Shakespeare,  the  parrot  from 
Isaiah,  cannot  be  bridged  by  the  struggle 
for  existence.  To  call  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  a  '  by-product,'  developed  by  us  in  our 
struggle  for  existence,  is  a  joke  too  big  for 
this  little  world.  It  was  on  this  very  point 
that  I  differed  from  Darwin,  and  it  is  on 
these  points  that  I  cannot  meet  the  modern 
materialists  who  say  that  man  is  merely  an 
animal  and  there  is  nothing  for  him  beyond 
the  grave.  It  is  very  well  for  us  to  try  to 
account  for  the  material  on  a  mere  material 
basis,  and  it  may  be  very  satisfactory  to 
some  people  who  do  not  seriously  consider 
the  subject ;  but,  if  the  soul  has  come  into 
being  from  what  is  popularly  termed  '  the 
struggle  for  existence,'  how  is  it  that  in  this 
very  struggle  for  existence  we  meet  daily 


with  people  who  are  making  self-sacrifices, 
exhibiting  wonderful  heroism  and  disinter- 
ested affection — live  men  and  women  of  the 
day  who  are  actually  spending  their  existence 
for  the  sake  of  others  ?  If  every  one  were 
merely  engaged  in  the  desperate  struggle  for 
existence,  why  should  any  member  of  the 
human  family  try  to  help  along  or  support 
anybody  else  ? 

"  Evolution  can  account  well  enough  for 
the  land-grabber,  the  company  promoter,  the 
trust,  and  the  sweater,  but  it  fails  to  account 
for  Raphael  and  Wagner,  Swedenborg,  New- 
ton, Florence  Nightingale,  or  others  of  this 
character.  The  world  has  been  moved  far 
more  by  spiritual  forces  than  by  material  and 
selfish  ones.  Neither  Darwin  nor  Moses  has 
yet  conquered  mankind.  Life,  with  its 
mysteries  of  consciousness  and  personality, 
is  still  the  dumping-ground  of  theories  and 
dreams.  Until  science  has  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  the  soul  man  approaches  death 
with  an  open  mind.  I  hold  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  and  the  presence  of  con- 
sciousness beyond  the  grave  have  been 
already  proved.  It  is  because  the  scientific 
investigation  of  psychical  matters  has  become 
confused  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  im- 
posture of  charlatans  that  indiscriminating 
people  regard  Spiritualism  as  a  fake.  An 
honest  and  unbiased  examination  of  all  the 
facts  gathered  by  modern  psychologists 
would  certainly  open  the  eyes  of  even  the 
most  doubtful  of  all  the  Thomases. 

"  Truth  is  born  into  this  world  only  with 
pangs  and  tribulations,  and  every  fresh  truth 
is  received  unwillingly.  To  expect  the 
world  to  receive  a  new  truth,  or  even  an 
old  truth,  without  challenging  it,  is  to  look 
for  one  of  those  miracles  which  do  not 
occur." 


THE  PERPETUATING  OF  INDIAN 

ART 


BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 


THOSE  who  have  worked  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  have  learned 
to  respect  the  thought,  the  art,  and 
many  of  the  religious  ideas  of  this  most  inter- 
esting people,  must  feel  a  sense  of  almost 
personal  gratitude  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  having  appointed  a  Super- 
visor of  Music  in  the  department  of  Indian 
Education,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  "  record 
native  Indian  music,  and  arrange  it  for  use 
in  the  Indian  schools." 

This  is  a  great  step  forward.  Ten  years 
ago  a  friendly  scientist  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion advised  me  that  if  I  wished  to  continue 
my  self-appointed  task  of  recording  native 
songs  (which  were  at  that  time  absolutely 
forbidden  in  all  the  Government  schools),  I 
must  keep  my  work  secret,  lest  the  school 
superintendent  in  charge  evict  me  from  the 


reservation !  I  wondered  at  the  time  if  I 
were  in  darkest  Russia  or  in  free  America. 
On  my  return  East  I  sent  a  copy  of  an  Indian 
song  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President, 
knowing  that  his  literary  taste  would  be 
instantly  struck  by  the  unusual  imagery  of 
the  Indian  song-words.  In  the  interview 
that  followed  I  added  my  testimony  to  that 
of  others  who  had  already  worked  to  save 
from  extinction  the  native  arts  of  basketry,, 
pottery,  and  weaving,  and  the  President  care- 
fully reviewed  the  whole  subject  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  Indian  art  and  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  native  life  through  our  well-meaning 
but  narrow  methods  of  education.  That 
Theodore  Roosevelt  should  take  up  this  mat- 
ter with  his  usual  initiative  was  perhaps  only 
to  be  expected.  But  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  humorous  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he  said, 


A  CLASS  OF  ART  STUDENTS  AT  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN"  SCHOOL 
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"  How  many  Congressmen  do  you  suppose 
there  are  who  would  understand  that  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  1  Indian  art '?  They 
will  say,  '  Another  of  Roosevelt's  vagaries  !'  " 
Yet  now  Indian  art  is  officially  encouraged 
by  native  teachers  at  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  and  imitations  of  Indian  art-crafts  flood 
our  department  stores  ;  we  have  a  troupe  of 
native  players  presenting  "  Hiawatha  "  out  of 
doors;  the  performance  on  our  stage  of  Indian 
dances  by  an 
Ojibway  maiden 
to  the  accompani- 
ment of  Walter 
Damrosch's  sym- 
phony orchestra ; 
at  least  three  so- 
called  Indian  op- 
eras written  by 
white  men,  and 
numerous  adapta- 
tions of  Indian 
musical  themes  to 
piano  and  vocal 
compositions.  It 
is  many  years 
since  Miss  Alice 
Fletcher  and  her 
native  collabora- 
tor, Francis  La 
Flesche,  began 
their  pioneer  work 
in  the  collection  of 
Omaha  songs;  but 
the  subject  of  In- 
dian music  is  at 
last  not  only  seri- 
ously considered 
— it  has  become 
distinctly  popular. 
And  so  the  Indian 
is  to-day  finding 
increasing  recog- 
nition as  a  human 
being  capable  of 
bringing  gifts  of 
his  own  to  the  civilization  that  absorbs  him. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  appointment  of  Francis  E. 
Leupp  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
marked  a  turning-point  in  Indian  administra- 
tion. (Mr.  Leupp  appointed  a  supervisor  of 
Indian  music,  even  as  Secretary  Lane  has 
done ;  but  the  office  was  discontinued  owing  to 
lack  of  funds.)  Under  this  highly  educated 
man  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Valentine,  the 
petty  tyranny  of  the  old  oppressive  educa- 
tional system  was  at  least  nominally  revoked  at 


PAINTING  BY  E.  P.  SAUER  WEN 

A  PUEBLO  INDIAN  WOMAN  GRINDING  CORN 

The  women  while  grinding  corn  all  day  sing  at  their  work.    Their  son^s  are 
among  the  loveliest  examples  of  Indian  music  and  tell  of  the  life  of 
the  corn,  of  the  clouds  that  bring  rain,  of  the  fields  in  blossom, 
and  of  the  ripened  many-colored  corn-ears 


Washington.  But  on  the  reservations,  where 
alone  an  appreciation  of  native  arts  and 
crafts  might  directly  benefit  the  Indians,  the 
old  prejudice  still  prevails ;  for  it  will  take 
some  time  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  iso- 
lated Government  employees  in  remote  out- 
posts (themselves  denied  all  intercourse  with 
a  larger  world  of  thought)  the  old,  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  they  are  there  to  make  the 
Indian  over  into  a  white  man  as  speedily 

as  possible,  and 
that  to  this  end 
all  things  Indian 
must  be  vigorous- 
ly stamped  out — 
so  long  have  we 
held  that  teaching 
Indians  meant 
giving  them  some- 
thing to  copy, 
whether  some 
form  of  Caucasian 
achievement  or 
the  white  man  in 
toto. 

Fortunately,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  O'Hara, 
whom  Secretary 
Lane  has  appoint- 
ed Supervisor  of 
Music,  comes  to 
his  work  with  the 
technical  equip- 
ment of  a  trained 
musician,  and  with 
a  reverence  for 
the  traditions  of 
the  red  man,  an 
open  mind,  and  an 
evidently  sincere 
appreciation  of 
the  responsibility 
of  his  position.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  teaching 
of  the  white  teachers  may  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Mr.  O'Hara's  activities.  For 
many  of  these  people  are  conscientious 
and  devoted,  and  would  respond  to  such 
help  if  it  came  with  Government  authority. 
And  here  the  Supervisor  of  Music  should 
have  not  only  the  support  of  the  Indian 
Office  at  Washington,  but  also  the  interest 
of  our  prominent  educators.  For  we  Amer- 
icans at  large  need  to  realize  that  our  edu- 
cational relation  to  our  dependent  peoples 


"SHOKO  OTIIKWE"* 

CORN -DANCE  SONG 

FROM  THE 

PUEBLO  OF  ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 

Transcribed  and  translated  by  Natalie  Cuktis.  (Also  sung  by  the  women  while  grinding  corn  ) 

Quietly  but  not  slowly.  M.M.  .  =  132. 


afczat 


M-—     EEd  L  4  * 


"2?  — 

Chu-      ap-       to-   no,        Chu-      ap-       to-   no,  Ke-  la 

Who,      ah,      know  ye     who,       Who,      ah,      know  ye    who,  Who  was't 


i-     te-   tsi-    na-    u-...u  u!  A-     mi-....  to-  la- 

that  made     a  pic-ture   the     first!   'Twas    the  bright      Rain  -  bow  - 


Tsa-     wa-    ha-  ki, 
youth,  Rain  -  bow-  youth, 


Ma-    ai     hon-  kwa     hi-   to ;       Lo-      na-  we, 

Aye,  be  -  hold,  'twas   e  -  ven   thus :  Clouds  came  and 


hli- 
Rain 


to-  we, 
came  close 


u-  le- 
fol  -  low 


-m— 
tchi 
ing, 


3—*  rC^I 


I- 

Rain 


te- 
bow 


then 


col 


na- 
ored 


u. . 
all! 


*  From  "The  Indians'  Book,"  Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers. 
Copyright,  1907,  by  Natalie  Curtis. 


might  include  a  reciprocal  interchange  of 
ideas.  We  may  provide  the  undeveloped 
races  with  the  means  of  adjustment  to  the 
life  of  modern  industry  and  with  the  mechan- 
ical processes  of  self-expression,  but  on  our 
side  we  should  at  least  recognize  the  inborn 
racial  ideals  and  inherited  art  impulses. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  O'Harais  to  seek 
to  perpetuate  among  the  younger  Indians 
worthy  features  of  the  native  life.  This  wel- 
come effort  cannot  be  too  strongly  com- 
mended, nor  can  it  receive  too  careful  thought 
as  to  the  methods  of  procedure.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  put  forward  at  Washington 
that  the  songs  collected  from  the  older  Indi- 
ans should  be  "  harmonized."  and  that  these 
inevitably  distorted  versions  should  then  be 
"taught  "  to  the  younger  generation  in  the 
schools.  Students  of  native  life  may  well 
ask  if  this  method  of  perpetuating  Indian  art 
will  not  defeat  its  aim.  In  spite  of  our  sys- 
tematic efforts  in  the  past  to  destroy  the 
song-impulse  in  the  Indian,  the  native  music 
is  still  a  live  force  in  native  life  ;  it  is  not  only 


a  sacred  heritage  (for  much  of  the  unwritten 
literature  of  the  race  is  preserved  in  ritual  of 
poetry  and  song),  but  it  is  also  a  natural  and 
a  spontaneous  expression  of  thought  and. 
feeling.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  daily  exist- 
ence of  the  Indian  more  intimately  and  more 
inseparably  than  a  white  person  can  readily 
realize.  The  Indian  has  songs  for  nearly 
every  act  of  life ;  every  fraternity,  religious, 
social,  and  military  order  has  its  own  partic- 
ular songs,  and  this  is  true  of  virtually  all  the 
tribes  in  the  United  States.  Certain  songs 
belong  also  to  certain  occasions,  and  must 
never  be  sung  at  any  but  the  proper  times. 
Again,  some  songs  are  owned  by  families, 
even  by  individuals,  and  so  highly  do  the 
Indians  hold  them  that  a  man  in  dying  may 
bequeath  his  own  personal  song  to  another, 
even  as  we  bestow  tangible  possessions.  In 
spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  songs,  the  Dakotas 
group  them  into  two  main  divisions  :  11  Songs 
made  by  the  mind  of  man  to  please  the  ear ; 
and  songs  that  come  in  dream  or  vision  from 
Wakan-Tanka,  the  Great  Mystery."  These 
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last  songs  are  holy  songs- -all  songs  of  sacred 
ceremony,  of  healing,  and  of  prayer  are  of 
this  kind,  and  may  never  be  lightly  sung. 
Into  this  world  of  primitive  art,  in  which  song 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  outward  forms 
of  active  life  and  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
spirit,  we  white  people  must  enter  warily 
indeed,  for  truly  we  have  here  little  to  teach 
and  much  to  learn  ;  it  is  a  world  where  even 
those  who  have  made  Indian  music  a  life 
study  are  but  on  the  threshold. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  beautiful  and  price- 
less thing — the  intimate  relation  of  art  to  life — 
that  the  Indian  Office  should  try  to  perpetuate. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  fostered  or  even 
encouraged  by  "  teaching  "  the  younger  In- 
dians adapted  versions  of  the  songs  of  their 
tribes,  which  they  could  themselves  more 
properly  teach  the  teachers.  The  Indian 
child  does  not  have  to  be  taught  Indian 
songs ;  he  has  only  to  be  encouraged  to  sing 
them.  If,  indeed,  he  has  been  taken  from 
the  reservation  very  early  and  does  not  know 
the  native  songs,  he  should  be  sent  at  vaca- 
tion to  his  parents  or  the  elders  of  his  tribe 
to  learn  them  correctly.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  white  instructor  can  be  of  the  greatest 
help,  for  he  is  now  absolutely  needed  in 
the  schools  to  counteract  the  benumbing 
effects  of  the  old  policy,  and  to  be  inspir- 


ing friend  and  counselor  to  both  child  and 

parent. 

Art  is  of  value  in  school,  as  elsewhere,  as 
an  effort  to  express  in  terms  of  outward 
beauty  something  that  lies  within.  The 
music  of  the  Indian  is  essentially  such  an 
expression,  and  new  songs  are  constantly 
being  composed — "dreamed,"  as  the  Indians 
say.  If  we  would  keep  alive  the  art  of  the 
Indian  in  the  coming  generation,  we  must 
above  all  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  kill  the  one 
thing  without  which  no  art  can  live — the 
creative  faculty.  And  if  we  care  not  at  all 
for  this  live  issue,  but  only  that  the  old  songs 
shall  be  preserved,  then  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  the  traditional  chants  should 
be  correctly  handed  down.  Instead  of  har- 
monizing the  songs,  would  not  the  Indian 
Office  more  wisely  lay  particular  stress  on 
their  accurate  transmission  from  the  old 
Indians  to  the  Indians  of  to-day  ? 

To  encourage  in  the  present  generation 
the  creative  instinct,  and  to  urge  the  young 
people  to  learn  of  their  elders  the  beautiful 
traditional  songs  which  modern  education  has 
forced  out  of  the  life  of  the  people — this  is 
a  task  which  would  earn  for  our  Government 
schools  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  American  art  and  ethnology,  and  in  the 
true  progress  of  the  Indians. 


SAND  PAINTING  OF  THE  HOPI  INDIANS  OF  NORTHEASTERN  ARIZONA 

These  paintings  ("  dry  paintings ")  are  made  with  colored  sands  on  the  ground  and  are  obliterated  when  the  ceremony  of 
which  theyare  a  part  is  over.   This  one  is  a  symbolic  prayer  for  rain  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  _  The  Rain-gods, 
black  with  the  thunder-cloud,  are  seated  at  each  side,  holding  in  their  hands  the  two  kinds  of  lightning— the 
lightning  arrow  which  strikes  and  the  helpful  lightning  tipped  with  clouds  and  rain.    The  water- 
snake  (from  whose  tail  flowers  spring),  water-bugs,  birds,  and  other  creatures  of  rain, 
the  sun,  the  rainbow,  and  the  growing  things,  are  all  seen  in  this  painting 
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And  such  a  task,  if  supported  by  popular 
sentiment,  might  be  possible  of  speedy 
achievement,  because  experiments  along  these 
lines  already  have  been  tried  and  proved  suc- 
cessful. At  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia 
(a  non-Government  school)  it  needed  but  the 
teacher's  awakening  word  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  the  Indian  students  to 
come  forward  at  anniversary  exercises  and 
public  meetings  and  sing  those  tribal  songs 
which  they  had  themselves  selected  as 
appropriate.  The  songs  were  thus  perpetu- 
ated in  all  their  original  beauty  and  interest, 
while,  better  still,  the  Indian  was  expressing 


himself;  and  modern  educators  realize  that 
true  education  consists  not  so  much  in  cram- 
ming something  in  as  in  drawing  something  out. 

While  collecting  Indian  songs  on  the  reser- 
vations I  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  Gov- 
ernment schools.  The  Indians,  as  all  know 
who  have  lived  among  them,  will  never 
express  their  feelings  in  any  form  where  they 
are  not  understood,  or  where  things  sacred 
to  them  may  be  ignorantly  profaned  or  ridi- 
culed. Even  the  children  have  learned  to 
hide  the  inner  life  of  their  people  behind  a 
mask  of  professed  ignorance  and  impenetra- 
ble silence.     Kindly  orders  from  a  while 
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teacher  to  a  group  of  Indian  children  to 
"  Stand  up  and  sing-  an  Indian  song  for  the 
lady  "  met  with  the  stolid  reply,  "  Don't 
know  any."  But,  like  a  noble  dog,  the  Indian 
is  quick  to  scent  a  friend,  and  he  gives  instant 
response  to  the  first  word  of  understanding. 
Because  I  could  sing  Indian  songs,  the 
speech  of  the  Indian  heart,  they  felt  that 
though  I  had  a  white  face  I  was  somehow 
"  Indian  inside,"  and  before  long  the  whole 
roomful  of  children  would  be  singing.  The 
youngsters  always  took  the  keenest  delight  in 
teaching  me  new  songs,  and  their  interest 
was  thoroughly  alive.  I  respected  and  loved 
the  things  that  were  dear  to  them,  and 
the  old  people  knew  this  too,  for  the  chil- 
dren would  say  in  leaving  school,  "  When 
I  get  home  I  will  ask  my  father  to  teach  me 
more  of  the  old  songs."  And  this  brings  up 
a  pertinent  question  :  If  any  one  should  teach 
Indian  songs  in  the  schools,  should  it  not  be 
the  old  Indians  ? 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  sad  and 
unnecessary  thing  that  the  old  people,  whose 
passionate  love  for  their  children  is  such  a 
strong  racial  trait,  should  be  left  completely 
out  of  all  educational  schemes  for  the  young. 
They  are  the  keepers  of  the  tribal  lore,  of 
the  ideals  and  strong  stoic  teachings  of  their 
race.  In  old  days,  the  first  thing  an  Indian 
child  was  taught  was  to  respect  the  elders. 
But  we  have  never  considered  that  Indian 
parents  had  anything  of  worth  to  hand  down 
to  their  own  children.  Would  not  the  appeal 
to  the  older  Indians  still  to  take  part  in  the 
upbringing  of  their  children  make  for  better 
brotherhood  between  the  races,  and  cer- 
tainly for  greater 
happiness  in  Indian 
communities  ?  What 
a  warming,  binding 
influence,  as  of  some- 
thing intimate  and 
dear,  the  school  could 
thus  become — the 
"  social  center,"  in- 
deed, which  is  now 
the  ideal  of  our  public 
schools. 

The  direct  co-oper- 
ation of  the  older 
Indians  would  surely 
prove  the  most 
humane  and  practical 
way  to  perpetuate 
art,  or  anything  else  singing  the  songs  of 
inherent  in  the  native  phoxog 


life.  And  this  co-operation  was  once  tried  by  a 
broad-minded  school  superintendent  who  sent 
for  a  wise  old  medicine-man,  a  former  leader 
of  his  people,  to  come  and  talk  to  the  children 
at  school,  even  as  visiting  white  people  do. 
The  talent  of  the  Indian  for  oratory  is  well 
known.  The  superintendent  wrote  af  terwards : 
k>  The  old  man  was  a  superb  object-lesson  in 
his  quiet  dignity.  He  made  the  finest  address 
on  Duty  that  I  ever  heard.  The  demoralized 
younger  generation  need  such  teachings." 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  bitter  words  of 
a  Pueblo  woman  when  I  asked  her  to  help 
me  in  my  effort  to  write  down  the  Indian 
songs  for  the  sake  of  the  coming  generation  : 
"  Why  seek  to  keep  the  old  songs  ?    Let  us 
lose  everything  that  is  ours.    Our  children 
are  taken  from  us  ;  they  no  longer  understand 
us,  nor  we  them.    They  neither  respect  nor 
obey  us,  for  they  are  taught  to  look  down  on ' 
us,  their  parents,  and  on  all  our  ways.  If, 
change  we  must,  let  us  quickly  lose  every- ; 
thing  of  the  past.    Then,  at  least,  we  may  \ 
be  happy  in  our  homes  !" 

But,  fortunately,  we  are  realizing  before  i$ 
is  quite  too  late  that  "  the  past "  held  treas- < 
ures  of  an  ancient  and  primitive  culture  that 
it  would  be  criminal  ruthlessly  to  destroy.^ 
And  if  our  Government,  under  the  present . 
enlightened  administration,  wisely  seeks  to-; 
hold  these  treasures,  it  should  surely  bring  ( 
about  some  definite  co-ordination  between  the  j 
two  great  Bureaus  in  Washington  that  have  \ 
to  do  with  Indians,  i.e.,  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 1 
ican  Ethnology,  with  its  expert  students  o5j 
native  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the ' 
other,  the  Indian  Office,  in  whose  power  lies 
the  entire  shaping  o 
Indian  life  to-day 

It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Office 
— the  long-distance 
headquarters  in  the 
East — may  leave  un 
trammeled  by  detailet 
orders  the  musician 
whom  it  sends  int< 
the  field  to  encourag 
native  art.  For  onl 
through  tact,  svi 
pathy,  and  undei 
standing  can  th 
shaken  confidenc 
of  the  Indian  now 
be  won  ;  each  reser- 

his  tribe  into  the  vation  vvi]1  present 
raph  its    own  individual 
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problem  in  the 
gentle  art  of  mak- 
ing friends,  and 
each  tribe  its  own 
peculiar  art-tradi- 
tions, often  differ- 
ent from  those  of 
other  tribes.  Just 
how  he  can  best 
attain  his  aim 
should  surely  be 
left  to  the  in- 
structor to  dis- 
cover for  himself 
through  experi- 
ment and  through 
friendship  for  the 
people.  Those 
who  have  studied 
the  Indians  may 
all  have  sugges- 
tions to  offer, 
like  the  above  ; 
but  suggestions 
merely,  for  no 
prescribed  course 
that  deals  with 
art,  and  thus  with  the  spiritual  life  of  a  race, 
could  possibly  be  dictated  by  any  one. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  nothing  of  true 
value  to  the  Indian  in  the  white  man's 
arrangements  of  his  songs.  The  addition  of 
a  harmonic  accompaniment  may  be  neces- 
sary to  interpret  Indian  songs  to  certain  white 
people,  but  the  artistic  value  of  this  mongrel 
product  is  questionable.  Using  an  Indian 
theme  as  the  suggestion  for  a  musical  com- 
position is  a  very  different  thing  from  harmo- 
nizing Indian  melodies  and  calling  that 
"  Indian  music."  The  first  effort  is  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  the  composer  ;  the  second — 
unless  prompted  by  more  genius  than  any  of 
us  who  have  tried  it  have  yet  been  able  to 
show — is  neither  art  nor  ethnology. 

The  majority  of  those  Indian  songs  that 
are  still  free  from  white  influence  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  conceived  in  the  major 
and  minor  modes  on  which  our  harmonic 
system  was  founded,  and  a  literal  overlaying 
of  these  alien  melodies  with  European  har- 
monies is  usually  as  unsatisfying  aesthet- 
ically as  it  is  inappropriate.  One  can 
readily  conceive  of  a  great  genius,  with 
the  tone-imagination  of  a  Debussy  or  the 
harmonic  daring  of  a  Busoni,  using  Indian 
themes   for    the    inspiration   of  creations 


of  his  own,  and 
thus  calling  into 
life  new,  strange, 
and  original  com- 
positions. Some 
of  our  own  com- 
posers have  al- 
ready essayed  this 
field.  But  the  re- 
sult is  not  Indian 
music ;  it  does 
not  and  cannot 
claim  to  be  other 
than  the  artist's 
response  to  an 
Indian  idea.  As 
such  it  is  valua- 
ble, for  it  is  music 
that  is  suggestive, 
novel,  interest- 
ing, and  some- 
times beautiful. 
But  no  white 
person  will  ever 
write  true  Indian 
music — we  must 
leave  that  to  the 
Indians.  Only  he  whose  soul  holds  the  images 
of  star-lit  plains,  silent  deserts,  purple  can- 
yons, and  the  mountain  tops  at  dawn — only 
he  whose  blood  thrills  to  the  pulse  of  the 
drum-beat,  in  whose  memory  the  wild,  free 
life  of  the  open  still  calls,  can  truly  sing  of 
that  America  older  than  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  of  that  untamed  land  that  was 
the  Indian's  "  Earth-Mother,"  and  of  that 
proud  people  whom  civilization  could  con- 
quer, but  whose  spirit  it  could  not  kill. 

It  may  seem  daring  to  believe  that  the 
native  Americans,  who  are  naturally  gifted 
musically,  may  develop  their  own  art  if  we  do 
not  spoil  it  for  them,  and  if  we  can  refrain 
from  corrupting  the  Indians  artistically  as  we 
have  already  corrupted  them  in  nearly  every 
other  way.  But  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for 
such  a  musical  development  because  we  have 
already  seen  the  promise  of  a  native  evolution 
of  Indian  pictorial  art  in  the  work  of  Angel  De 
Cora-Deitz,  of  the  Winnebago  tribe.  This 
Indian  woman,  a  graduate  of  Hampton 
Institute,  was  pronounced  by  Howard  Pyle 
a  genius,  and  a  future  was  predicted  for  her 
along  the  lines  of  the  white  man's  art.  But 
she  chose  rather  to  be  true  to  the  art  of  her 
race,  and  in  holding  fast  to  the  Indian's  tra- 
ditional decorative  ideas,  his  love  of  symbol, 
and  his  sense  of  the  meaning  of  color,  she  has 


This  painting  by  Angel  De  Cora-Deitz  is  an  example  of  Indian  art  applied  to  the  modern  style.    It  shows  an  Indi 


inspired  her  Indian  pupils  at  Carlisle  Institute 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  school  of  applied  design 
and  decorative  art,  unique  in  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly Indian.  No  white  person  could  have 
done  this ;  he  could  never  have  touched  the  cre- 
ative spring  behind  the  Indian  art-traditions, 
nor  understood  the  living  poetry  of  symbol  that 
makes  Indian  art  to  speak.  Yet  the  work  of 
this  gifted  Indian  woman  is  still  but  at  the 
beginning,  for  years  of  previous  "  art "  instruc- 
tion at  Carlisle  (painting  pansies  on  plush 
pillows,  embroidering  strawberries,  drawing 
roses  in  red  chalk,  and  carefully  shaded  kittens 
playfully  emerging  from  unbuttoned  boots  !) 
had  first  to  be  lived  down  and  obliterated.  In 
time  the  example  of  Angel  De  Cora's  effort 
may  broadly  permeate  our  teaching  of  primi- 
tive peoples,  and  we  may  now  well  hope 
that  the  next  development  in  the  lace-making 
industry  taught  to  Indian  women  (one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  successful  of  practical  phi- 
lanthropies) may  be  an  emphasis  on  the 
beauty  and  value  of  original  native  designs. 

The  "  Vanishing  Race  "  is  a  coming  peo- 
ple so  far  as  absorption  into  our  civilization  is 
concerned.  The  Indian  learns  the  white 
man's  music  and  musical  instruments  with 
extraordinary  ease,  and  there  are  bands  in  all 
the  large  Indian  boarding-schools.  When 
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one  considers  that  the  musical  tuition  re-  . 
ceived  by  most  Indians  is  worse  than  medi-  ;| 
ocre,  the  ability  shown  by  the  students  is  J 
worth  more  than  a  passing  comment.  -  The  I 
belief  that  with  the  educated  Indians  lies/  II 
a  future  for  their  art  is  no  mere  dream.  | 
The  concerts    of  Negro    music   given  by  J 
colored  musicians  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York  have  awakened  wide  and  thoughtful 
comment,  and  proved  abundantly  that  the 
so-called  backward  peoples  have  something 
typically  their  own  to  give  to  the  world  of 
art.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  Indian. 
I  once  knew  a  young  full-blood  Apache  car- 
penter who  had  taught  himself  three  instru- 
ments, and  the  dream  of  whose  life  was  to 
become  a  musician,  that  he  might  "  write 
Geronimo's  life  in  music."    Richard  Strauss 
was  unknown  to  this  child  of  Arizona,  yet  he 
outlined  a  complete  symphonic  poem  while 
describing  the  way  in  which  his  native  Apache 
songs  should  be  used  to  express  his  people's 
defensive  struggle  ';  for  their  homes."  Though 
our  educational  efforts  are  now  wisely  and 
necessarily  focused  on  getting  the  Indians  on 
their  feet  industrially,  yet  there  are  always 
the  gifted  few  in  every  race  to  whom  an  art 
education  can  be  accorded,  reasonably  sure 
of  results.    If  we  would  indeed  have  real 


IT 

at  dusk  and  in  the  foreground  the  silent  meeting  of  two  lovers,  with  the  fire-lit  tepees  like  glowworms  in  the  dark 


Indian  music  in  modern  art-form,  let  our 
Government,  or  some  public-spirited  citizen, 
give  a  scholarship  to  the  self-reliant  and 
talented  Indian  (I  know  one  who  nearly 
starved  while  studying  music  in  Boston),  and 
place  him  under  a  discriminating  and  sympa- 
thetic master — a  master  with  enough  genius 
in  himself  not  to  kill  the  native  genius  in  the 
Indian.  And  by  the  time  the  Indian  com- 
poser shall  have  arisen  in  civilized  life  (he  is 
there  already  in  the  native  life)  our  harmonic 
system  may  have  been  still  further  expanded 
by  the  followers  of  Moussorgsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy,  and  Schoenbe.rg,  and  America  may 
in  time  contribute  to  the  development  of  an 
enlarged  system  of  notation  that  may  include 
the  possibility  of  correctly  recording  those 
intervals  prevalent  in  the  music  of  the  Orient, 
and  also  the  peculiar  inflections  and  accents 
that  form  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  most 
barbaric  music. 

Visiting  musicians — Felix  Mottl,  Safonoff, 
Busoni — who  took  keen  interest  in  our  native 
music,  found  the  melodies  ill  adapted  to 
literal  harmonization  according  to  our  pres- 
ent methods,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Bar- 
baric music  and  primitive  folk-songs,  which 
are  interesting  our  composers  everywhere 
to-day,  have  helped  to  point  the  way  to 


a  larger  development  of  our  tone-relations, 
away  from  the  eternal  major  and  minor 
modes." 

Our  present  duty  is  to  assume  guardian- 
ship of  the  culture-heritance  of  the'  Indian — 
and  let  us  be  better  guardians  in  the  sphere 
of  education  than  we  have  proved  politically 
to  our"  wards  " !  Although  valuable  collections 
of  Indian  songs  have  already  been  made,  the 
field  is  so  vast  and  the  workers  are  so  few  that 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  As  the  old 
life  passes,  so  too  are  passing  the  ancient 
songs  sacred  to  that  life.  While  yet  they 
linger  in  the  memory  of  the  tribal  priests  and 
chiefs,  they  should  be  set  on  paper  exactly  as 
the  Indians  sing  them.  We  trust  that  such 
recording  will  form  a  large  part  of  the  duties 
of  Mr.  O'Hara,  under  whose  supervision  each 
Indian  school  might  be  induced  to  form  its 
own  library  of  Indian  songs,  accurately 
noted.  In  such  work  we  should  give  Mr.. 
O'Hara  Nation-wide  support ;  for  this  task 
science,  art,  the  historian  of  to-morrow  and 
the  humanitarian  of  to-day  will  thank  and 
honor  him.  For  the  whole  subject  of  Indian 
education  should  enlist  the  interest  and  the 
best  thought  of  our  people,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  few  remarks  may  provoke  further 
discussion  on  the  part  of  abler  scholars. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY:  MAKING  AN 
OLD  PARTY  PROGRESSIVE 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

THE  TENTH  INSTALLMENT  OF 

"CHAPTERS  OF  A  POSSIBLE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  " 1 


ON  September  6,  1901,  President 
McKinley  was  shot  by  an  Anarchist 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  I  went  to 
Buffalo  at  once.  The  President's  condition 
seemed  to  be  improving,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  we  were  told  that  he  was  practically  out 
of  danger.  I  then  joined  my  family,  who 
were  in  the  Adirondacks,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tahawus.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
we  took  a  long  tramp  through  the  forest,  and 
in  the  afternoon  I  climbed  Mount  Tahawus. 

After  reaching  the  top  I  had  descended  a 
few  hun  Ired  feet  to  a  shelf  of  land  where  there 
was  a  little  lake,  when  I  saw  a  guide  coming 
out  of  the  woods  on  our  trail  from  below.  I 
felt  at  once  that  he  had  bad  news,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  handed  me  a  telegram  saying  that 
the  President's  condition  was  much  worse 
and  that  I  must  come  to  Buffalo  immediately. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  darkness 
had  fallen  by  the  time  I  reached  the  club- 
house where  we  were  staying.  It  was  some 
time  afterwards  before  I  could  get  a  wagon 
to  drive  me  out  to  the  nearest  railway  station, 
North  Creek,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  roads  were  the  ordinary  wilderness 
roads  and  the  night  was  dark.  But  we 
changed  horses  two  or  three  times — when  I 
say  "we"  I  mean  the  driver  and  I,  as  there 
was  no  one  else  with  us — and  reached  the 
station  just  at  dawn,  to  learn  from  Mr.  Loeb, 
who  had  a  special  train  waiting,  that  the 
President  was  dead.  That  evening  I  took 
the  oath  of  office,  in  the  house  of  Ansley 
Wilcox,  at  Buffalo. 

NO  REVERSAL  OF  POLICY 

On  three  previous  occasions  the  Vice- 
President  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
on  the  death  of  the  President.    In  each  case 
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there  had  been  a  reversal  of  party  policy, 
and  a  nearly  immediate  and  nearly  complete 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  higher  offices, 
especially  the  Cabinet.  I  had  never  felt  that 
this  was  wise  from  any  standpoint.  If  a  man 
is  fit  to  be  President,  he  will  speedily  so  im- 
press himself  in  the  office  that  the  policies 
pursued  will  be  his  anyhow,  and  he  will  not 
have  to  bother  as  to  whether  he  is  changing 
them  or  not ;  while  as  regards  the  offices 
under  him,  the  important  thing  for  him  is 
that  his  subordinates  shall  make  a  success  in 
handling  their  several  departments.  The 
subordinate  is  sure  to  desire  to  make  a  sue 
cess  of  his  department  for  his  own  sake,  and 
if  he  is  a  fit  man,  whose  views  on  public  pol- 
icy are  sound,  and  whose  abilities  entitle  him 
to  his  position,  he  will  do  excellently  under 
almost  any  chief  with  the  same  purposes. 

THE  CABINET  UNCHANGED 

I  at  once  announced  that  I  would  continue 
unchanged  McKinley's  policies  for  the  honor 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  I  asked  all 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  stay.  There 
were  no  changes  made  among  them  save  as 
changes  were  made  among  their  successors 
whom  I  myself  appointed.  I  continued  Mr. 
McKinley's  policies,  changing  and  develop- 
ing  them  and  adding  new  policies  only  as  the 
questions  before  the  public  changed  and  as 
the  needs  of  the  public  developed.  Some 
of  my  friends  shook  their  heads  over  this, 
telling  me  that  the  men  I  retained  would  not 
be  "  loyal  to  me,"  and  that  I  would  seem 
as  if  I  were  "  a  pale  copy  of  McKinley."  I 
told  them  that  I  was  not  nervous  on  this 
score,  and  that  if  the  men  I  retained  were 
loyal  to  their  work  they  would  be  giving  me 
the  loyalty  for  which  I  most  cared  ;  and  that 
if  they  were  not,  I  would  change  them  any- 
how ;  and  that  as  for  being  "  a  pale  copy  of 
McKinley,"  I  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  either  following  or  not  following  in  his 
footsteps,  but  in  facing  the  new  problems  that 
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arose;  and  that  if  I  were  competent  I  would 
find  ample  opportunity  to  show  my  compe- 
tence by  my  deeds  without  worrying  myself 
as  to  how  to  convince  people  of  the  fact. 

STATE  AND  NATION 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  given  in 
my  chapter  on  the  Governorship  of  New 
York,  the  Republican  party,  which  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  founded  as  the 
radical  progressive  party  of  the  Nation,  had 
been  obliged  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
popular  government  against  a  foolish  and  ill- 
judged  mock-radicalism.  It  remained  the 
Nationalist  as  against  the  particularist  or 
State's  rights  party,  and  in  so  far  it  remained 
absolutely  sound ;  for  little  permanent  good 
can  be  done  by  any  party  which  worships 
the  State's  rights  fetish  or  which  fails  to 
regard  the  State,  like  the  county  or  the 
municipality,  as  merely  a  convenient  unit  for 
local  self-government,  while  in  all  National 
matters,  of  importance  to  the  whole  people, 
the  Nation  is  to  be  supreme  over  State, 
county,  and  town  alike. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  DAY 

But  the  State's  rights  fetish,  although 
still  effectively  used  at  certain  times  by 
both  courts  and  Congress  to  block 
needed  National  legislation  directed  against 
the  huge  corporations  or  in  the  inter- 
ests of  workingmen,  was  not  a  prime  issue  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak.  In  1896,  1898, 
and  1900  the  campaigns  were  waged  on  two 
great  moral  issues  :  (1)  the  imperative  need  of 
a  sound  and  honest  currency  ;  (2)  the  need, 
after  1898,  of  meeting  in  manful  and  straight- 
forward fashion  the  extra-territorial  problems 
arising  from  the  Spanish  War.  On  these  great 
moral  issues  the  Republican  party  was  right, 
and  the  men  who  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
who  claimed  to  be  the  radicals,  and  their  allies 
among  the  sentimentalists,  were  utterly  and 
hopelessly  wrong. 

THE  DANGER  FROM  REACTIONARIES 

This  had,  regrettably  but  perhaps  inevi- 
tably, tended  to  throw  the  party  into  the 
hands  not  merely  of  the  conservatives  but 
of  the  reactionaries ;  of  men  who,  some- 
times for  personal  and  improper  reasons,  but 
more  often  with  entire  sincerity  and  upright- 
ness of  purpose,  distrusted  anything  that  was 
progressive  and  dreaded  radicalism.  These 
men  still  from  force  of  habit  applauded  what 
Lincoln  had  done  in  the  way  of  radical  dealing 


with  the  abuses  of  his  day ;  but  they  did  not 
apply  the  spirit  in  which  Lincoln  worked  to 
the  abuses  of  their  own  day.  Both  houses 
of  Congress  were  controlled  by  these  men. 
Their  leaders  in  the  Senate  were  Messrs. 
Aldrich  and  Hale.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  when  I  became  President  was  Mr. 
Henderson,  but  in  a  little  over  a  year  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Cannon,  who,  although 
widely  differing  from  Senator  Aldrich  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  represented  the  same  type  of 
public  sentiment.  There  were  many  points 
on  which  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr. 
Aldrich,  and  some  points  on  which  I  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hale.  I  made  a  resolute  effort  to 
get  on  with  all  three  and  with  their  followers, 
and  I  have  no  question  that  they  made  an 
equally  resolute  effort  to  get  on  with  me. 
We  succeeded  in  working  together,  although 
with  increasing  friction,  for  some  years,  I 
pushing  forward  and  they  hanging  back. 
Gradually,  however,  I  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  effort  to  persuade  them  to  come  my 
way,  and  then  I  achieved  results  only  by 
appealing  over  the  heads  of  the  Senate  and 
House  leaders  to  the  people,  who  were  the 
masters  of  both  of  us. 

GETTING  RESULTS 

I  continued  in  this  way  to  get  results 
until  almost  the  close  of  my  term ;  and 
the  Republican  party  became  once  more 
the  progressive  and  indeed  the  fairly 
radical  progressive  party  of  the  Nation. 
When  my  successor  was  chosen,  however, 
the  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  or  most 
of  them,  felt  that  it  was  safe  to  come  to  a 
break  with  me,  and  the  last  or  short  session 
of  Congress,  held  between  the  election  of  my 
successor  and  his  inauguration  four  months 
later,  saw  a  series  of  contests  between  the 
majorities  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and 
the  President — myself — quite  as  bitter  as  if 
they  and  I  had  belonged  to  opposite  political 
parties.  However,  I  held  my  own.  I  was 
not  able  to  push  through  the  legislation  I 
desired  during  these  four  months,  but  I  was 
able  to  prevent  them  doing  anything  I  did 
not  desire,  or  undoing  anything  that  I  had 
already  succeeded  in  getting  done. 

FAITHFUL  PUBLIC  SERVANTS 

There  were,  of  course,  many  Senators  and 
members  of  the  lower  house  with  whom 
up  to  the  very  last  I  continued  to  work  in 
hearty  accord,  and  with  a  growing  under- 
standing.   I  have  not  the  space  to  enumerate, 
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as  I  would  like  to,  these  men.  For  many 
years  Senator  Lodge  had  been  my  close  per- 
sonal and  political  friend,  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed all  public  questions  that  arose,  usually 
with  agreement ;  and  our  intimately  close 
relations  were  of  course  unchanged  by  my 
entry  into  the  White  House.  He  was  of  all 
our  public  men  the  man  who  had  made  the 
closest  and  wisest  study  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  more  clearly  than  almost  any  other 
man  he  understood  the  vital  fact  that  the 


efficiency  of  our  navy  conditioned  our  Na- 
tional efficiency  in  foreign  affairs.  Anything 
relating  to  our  international  relations,  from 
Panama  and  the  navy  to  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary question,  the  Algeciras  negotiations,  or 
the  peace  of  Portsmouth.  I  was  certain  to  dis- 
cuss with  Senator  Lodge  and  also  with  cer- 
tain other  members  of  Congress,  such  as 
Senator  Turner,  of  Washington,  and  Repre- 
sentative Hitt,  of  Illinois.  Anything  relating 
to  labor  legislation  and  to  measures  for  control- 
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ling  big  business  or  efficiently  regulating  the 
giant  railway  systems  I  was  certain  to  dis- 
cuss with  Senator  Dolliver  or  Congressman 
Hepburn   or  Congressman  Cooper.  With 
men  like  Senator  Beveridge,  Congressman 
(afterwards  Senator)  Dixon,  and  Congressman 
Murdock  I  was  apt  to  discuss  pretty  nearly 
everything  relating  to  either  our  internal  or 
our    external  affairs.    There   were  many, 
many  others.    Senator  Clark,  of  Arkansas, 
was  as  fearless  and  high-minded  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as   I    ever   dealt   with.    He  was  one  of 
the  men  who  combined  loyalty  to  his  own 
State  with  an  equally  keen  loyalty  to  the 
people  of  all  the  United  States.    He  was 
politically  opposed  to  me ;  but  when  the 
interests  of  the  country  were  at  stake,  he  was 
incapable  of  considering  party  differences ; 
and  this  was  especially  his  attitude  in  inter- 
national matters — including  certain  treaties 
which  most  of  his  party  colleagues,  with  nar 
row  lack  of  patriotism,  and  complete  subordi- 
nation of  National  to  factional  interest,  op- 
posed. I  have  never  anywhere  met  finer,  more 
faithful,  more  disinterested,  and  more  loyal 
public  servants  than  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt,  a 
Republican,  from  Connecticut,  and  Senator 
Cockrell,  a  Democrat,  from  Missouri.  They 
were  already  old  men  when  I  came  to  the 
Presidency  ;  and  doubtless  there  were  points 
on  which  I  seemed  to  them  to  be  extreme  and 
radical ;  but  eventually  they  found  that  our 
motives  and  beliefs  were  the  same,  and  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  help  any  movement  that 
was  for  the  interest  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 
I  had  met  them  when  I  was  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.    All  I  ever  had  to  do  with  either  was 
to  convince  him  that  a  given  measure  I 
championed  was  right,  and  he  then  at  once 
did  all  he  could  to  have  it  put  into  effect. 
If  I  could  not  convince  them,  why  !  that  was 
my  fault,  or  my  misfortune ;  but  if  I  could 
convince  them,  I  never  had  t*o  think  again  as  to 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  support  me. 

"if  i  like  it,  i'll  buy  it" 

There  were  many  other  men  of  mark 
in  both  houses  with  whom  I  could  work  on 
some  points,  whereas  on  others  we  had  to 
differ.  There  was  one  powerful  leader — a 
burly,  forceful  man,  of  admirable  traits — who 
had,  however,  been  trained  in  the  post-bellum 
school  of  business  and  politics,  so  that  his 
attitude  towards   life,  quite  unconsciously, 


reminded  me  a  little  of  Artemus  Ward's  view 
of  the  Tower  of  London — "  If  I  like  it,  I'll 
buy  it."  'There  was  a  big  governmental  job 
in  which  this  leader  was  much  interested,  and 
in  reference  to  which  he  always  wished  me 
to  consult  a  man  whom  he  trusted,  whom  I 
will  call  Pitt  Rodney.  One  day  I  answered 
him,  "  The  trouble  with  Rodney  is  that  he 
mis-estimates  his  relations  to  cosmos;"  to 
which  he  responded,  "  Cosmos — Cosmos  ? 
Never  heard  of  him.  You  stick  to  Rodney. 
He's  your  man  !" 

HELP  FROM  OUTSIDE 

Outside  of  the  public  servants  there 
were  multitudes  of  men,  in  newspaper 
offices,  in  magazine  offices,  in  business  or 
the  professions  or  on  farm  or  in  shops,  who 
actively  supported  the  policies  for  which  I 
stood  and  did  work  of  genuine  leadership 
which  was  quite  as  effective  as  any  work 
done  by  men  in  public  office.  Without  the 
active  support  of  these  men  I  would  have 
been  powerless.  In  particular,  the  leading 
newspaper  correspondents  at  Washington 
were  as  a  whole  a  singularly  able,  trustworthy, 
and  public-spirited  body  of  men,  and  the 
most  useful  of  all  agents  in  the  fight  for 
efficient  and  decent  government. 

EFFICIENT  WORK 

As  for  the  men  under  me  in  executive 
office,  I  could  not  overstate  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  them.  From  the  heads  of 
the  departments,  the  Cabinet  officers,  down, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  the  devoted,  zealous,  and  effi- 
cient work  that  was  done  as  soon  as  it 
became  understood  that  the  one  bond  of 
interest  among  all  of  us  was  the  desire  to 
make  the  Government  the  most  effective 
instrument  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  interests  of  the 
average  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  and  of  their  children.  I  do  not  think 
I  overstate  the  case  when  I  say  that 
most  of  the  men  who  did  the  best  work 
under  me  felt  that  ours  was  a  partnership, 
that  we  all  stood  on  the  same  level  of  pur- 
pose and  service,  and  that  it  mattered  not 
what  position  any  one  of  us  held  so  long  as 
in  that  position  he  gave  the  very  best  that 
was  in  him. 

THE  TENNIS  CABINET,  AND  OTHERS 

We  worked  very  hard ;  but  I  made 
a  point  of  getting  a  couple  of  hours  off 
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each  day  for  equally  vigorous  play.  The 
men  with  whom  I  then  played,  whom  we 
laughingly  grew  to  call  the  "  Tennis  Cabinet," 
have  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter 
in  connection  with  the  gift  they  gave  me 
at  the  last  breakfast  which  they  took 
at  the  White  House.  There  were  many 
others  in  the  public  service  under  me  with 
whom  I  happened  not  to  play,  but  who  did 
their  share  of  our  common  work  just  as 
effectively  as  it  was  done  by  us  who  did  play. 
Of  course  nothing  could  have  been  done  in 
my  Administration  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
zeal,  intelligence,  masterful  ability,  and  down- 
right hard  labor  of  these  men  in  countless  posi- 
tions under  me.  I  was  helpless  to  do  anything 
except  as  my  thoughts  and  orders  were  trans- 
lated into  action  by  them ;  and,  moreover, 
each  of  them,  as  he  grew  specially  fit  for  his 
job,  used  to  suggest  to  me  the  right  thought 
to  have,  and  the  right  order  to  give,  concern- 
ing that  job.  It  is  of  course  hard  for  me  to 
speak  with  cold  and  dispassionate  partiality 
of  these  men,  who  were  as  close  to  me  as 
were  the  men  of  my  regiment  But  the  out- 
side observers  best  fitted  to  pass  judgment 
about  them  felt  as  I  did. 

PRAISE   FROM   MR.  BRYCE 

At  the  end  of  my  Administration  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  British  Ambassador,  told  me  that  in  a  long 
life,  during  which  he  had  studied  intimately  the 
government  of  many  different  countries,  he 
had  never  in  any  country  seen  a  more  eager, 
high-minded,  and  efficient  set  of  public  serv- 
ants, men  more  useful  and  more  creditable 
to  their  country,  than  the  men  then  doing 
the  work  of  the  American  Government  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field.  I  repeat  this 
statement  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Bryce. 

At  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  before, 
in  the  spring  of  1908,  there  appeared  in  the 
English  "  Fortnightly  Review "  an  article, 
evidently  by  a  competent  eye-witness,  setting 
forth  more  in  detail  the  same  views  to  which 
the  British  Ambassador  thus  privately  gave 
expression.    It  was  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  gathered  around  him 
a  body  of  public  servants  who  are  nowhere 
surpassed,  I  question  whether  they  are  any- 
where equaled,  for  efficiency,  self-sacrifice, 
and  an  absolute  devotion  to  their  country's 
interests.  Many  of  them  are  poor  men, 
without  private  means,  who  have  voluntarily 
abandoned  high  professional  ambitions  and 
turned  their  backs  on  the  rewards  of  business 
to  serve  their  country  on  salaries  that  are  not 


merely  inadequate,  but  indecently  so.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not  constantly 
assailed  by  offers  of  positions  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  finance,  and  the  law  that  would 
satisfy  every  material  ambition  with  which  he 
began  life.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who 
could  not,  if  he  chose,  earn  outside  Washing- 
ton from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  income  on 
which  he  economizes  as  a  state  official.  But 
these  men  are  as  indifferent  to  money  and  to 
the  power  that  money  brings  as  to  the  allure- 
ments of  Newport  and  New  York,  or  to 
merely  personal  distinctions,  or  to  the  com- 
mercialized ideals  which  the  great  bulk  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  accept  without  ques> 
tion.  They  are  content,  and  more  than 
content,  to  sink  themselves  in  the  National 
service  without  a  thought  of  private  advance- 
ment, and  often  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  worldly 
honors,  and  to  toil  on  .  .  .  sustained  by  their 
own  native  impulse  to  make  of  patriotism  an 
efficient  instrument  of  public  betterment." 

THE  DIPLOMATS 

The  American  public  rarely  appreciates  the 
high  quality  of  the  work  done  by  some  of 
our  diplomats — work,  usually  entirely  un- 
noticed and  unrewarded,  which  redounds  to 
the  interest  and  the  honor  of  all  of  us.  The 
most  useful  man  in  the  entire  diplomatic 
service,  during  my  Presidency,  and  for  many 
years  before,  was  Henry  White ;  and  I  say 
this  having  in  mind  the  high  quality  of  work 
done  by  such  admirable  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  as  Bacon,  Meyer,  Straus.  O'Brien. 
Rockhill,  and  Egan,  to  name  only  a  few  among 
many.  When  I  left  the  Presidency,  White 
was  Ambassador  to  France  ;  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  removed  by  Mr.  Taft,  for  rea- 
sons unconnected  with  the  good  of  the  service. 

BROADENING  THE  USE  OF  EXECUTIVE  POWER 

The  most  important  factor  in  getting  the 
right  spirit  in  my  Administration,  next  to  the 
insistence  upon  courage,  honesty,  and  a  gen- 
uine democracy  of  desire  to  serve  the  plain 
people,  was  my  insistence  upon  the  theory 
that  the  executive  power  was  limited  only  by 
specific  restrictions  and  prohibitions  appear- 
ing in  the  Constitution  or  imposed  by  the 
Congress  under  its  Constitutional  powers. 
My  view  was  that  every  executive  officer, 
and  above  all  every  executive  officer  in  high 
position,  was  a  steward  of  the  people  bound 
actively  and  affirmatively  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  people,  and  not  to  content  himself 
with  the  negative  merit  of  keeping  his  talents 
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undamaged  in  a  napkin.  I  declined  to  adopt 
the  view  that  what  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  the  Nation  could  not  be  done  by  the 
President  unless  he  could  find  some  specific 
authorization  to  do  it.  My  belief  was  that 
it  was  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  do 
anything  that  the  needs  of  the  Nation  de- 
manded unless  such  action  was  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  the  laws.  Under  this 
interpretation  of  executive  power  I  did  and 
caused  to  be  done  many  things  not  pre- 
viously done  by  the  President  and  the  heads 
of  the  departments.  I  did  not  usurp  power, 
but  I  did  greatly  broaden  the  use  of  execu- 
tive power.  In  other  words,  I  acted  for  the 
public  welfare,  I  acted  for  the  common  well- 
being  of  all  our  people,  whenever  and  in 
whatever  manner  was  necessary,  unless  pre- 
vented by  direct  constitutional  or  legislative 
prohibition. 

NOT   FORM   BUT  SUBSTANCE 

I  did  not  care  a  rap  for  the  mere 
form  and  show  of  power ,  I  cared  im- 
mensely for  the  use  that  could  be  made  of 
the  substance.  The  Senate  at  one  time 
objected  to  my  communicating  with  them  in 
printing,  preferring  the  expensive,  foolish,  and 
laborious  practice  of  writing  out  the  messages 
by  hand.  It  was  not  possible  to  return  to 
the  outworn  archaism  of  hand-writing  ;  but  we 
endeavored  to  have  the  printing  made  as 
pretty  as  possible.  Whether  I  communi- 
cated with  the  Congress  in  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  whether  the  writing 
was  by  a  machine  or  a  pen,  were  equally, 
and  absolutely,  unimportant  matters.  The 
importance  lay  in  what  I  said  and  in  the  heed 
paid  to  what  I  said.  So  as  to  my  meeting 
and  consulting  Senators,  Congressmen,  poli- 
ticians, financiers,  and  labor  men.  I  consulted 
all  who  wished  to  see  me ;  and  if  I  wished 
to  see  any  one,  I  sent  for  him  ;  and  where 
the  consultation  took  place  was  a  matter  of 
supreme  unimportance.  I  consulted  every 
man  with  the  sincere  hope  that  I  could  profit 
by  and  follow  his  advice  ;  I  consulted  every 
member  of  Congress  who  wished  to  be  con- 
sulted, hoping  to  be  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment of  action  with  him  ;  and  I  always  finally 
acted  as  my  conscience  and  common  sense 
bade  me  act. 

ABOUT  APPOINTMENTS 

About  appointments  I  was  obliged  by  the 
Constitution  to  consult  the  Senate ;  and  the 
long-established  custom  of  the  Senate  meant 


that  in  practice  this  consultation  was  with 
individual  Senators  and  even  with  big  politi- 
cians who  stood  behind  the  Senators.  I 
was  only  one-half  the  appointing  power ; 
I  nominated ;  but  the  Senate  confirmed. 
In  practice,  by  what  was  called  "  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senate,"  the  Senate  normally 
refused  to  confirm  any  appointment  if  the 
Senator  from  the  State  objected  to  it.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  where  I  could  arouse  public 
attention,  I  could  force  through  the  appoint- 
ment in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Sen- 
ators ;  in  all  ordinary  cases  this  was  impos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  could 
of  course  do  nothing  for  any  man  unless  I 
chose  to  nominate  him.  In  consequence  the 
Constitution  itself  forced  the  President  and 
the  Senators  from  each  State  to  come  to  a 
working  agreement  on  the  appointments  in 
and  from  that  State. 

My  course  was  to  insist  on  absolute  fitness, 
including  honesty,  as  a  prerequisite  to  every 
appointment  ;  and  to  remove  only  for  good 
cause,  and,  where  there  was  such  cause,  to 
refuse  even  to  discuss  with  the  Senator  in 
interest  the  unfit  servant's  retention.  Sub- 
ject to  these  considerations,  I  normally 
accepted  each  Senator's  recommendations  for 
offices  of  a  routine  kind,  such  as  most  post- 
offices  and  the  like,  but  insisted  on  myself 
choosing  the  men  for  the  more  important 
positions.  I  was  willing  to  take  any  good 
man  for  postmaster ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  Judge  or  District  Attorney  or  Canal 
Commissioner  or  Ambassador,  I  was  apt  to 
insist  either  on  a  given  man  or  else  on  any 
man  with  a  given  class  of  qualifications.  If 
the  Senator  deceived  me,  I  took  care  that  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  repeat  the  deception. 

TWO  CASES  IN  POINT 

I  can  perhaps  best  illustrate  my  theory  of 
action  by  two  specific  examples.  In  New 
York  Governor  Odell  and  Senator  Piatt 
sometimes  worked  in  agreement  and  some- 
times were  at  swords'  points,  and  both  wished 
to  be  consulted.  To  a  friendly  Congressman, 
who  was  also  their  friend,  I  wrote  as  follows 
on  July  22,  1903  : 

"  I  want  to  work  with  Piatt.  I  want  to 
work  with  Odell.  I  want  to  support  both 
and  take  the  advice  of  both.  But  of  course 
ultimately  I  must  be  the  judge  as  to  acting 
on  the  advice  given.  When,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  judgeship,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
advice  of  both  is  wrong,  I  shall  act  as  I  did 
when  I  appointed  Holt.    When  I  can  find  a 
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friend  of  Odell's  like  Cooley  who  is  thoroughly 
fit  for  the  position  I  desire  to  fill,  it  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  appoint  him.  When 
Piatt  proposes  to  me  a  man  like  Hamilton 
Fish,  it  is  equally  a  pleasure  to  appoint  him.'' 

This  was  written  in  connection  with  events 
which  led  up  to  my  refusing  to  accept  Sena- 
tor Piatt's  or  Governor  Odell's  suggestions 
as  to  a  Federal  Judgeship  and  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Attorneyship,  and  insisting  on  the  ap- 
pointment first  of  Judge  Hough  and  later 
of  District  Attorney  Stimson ;  because  in 
each  case  I  felt  that  the  work  to  be  done  was 
of  so  high  an  or- 
der that  I  could 
not  take  an  ordi- 
nary man. 

The  other  case 
was  that  of  Sen- 
ator Fulton,  of 
Oregon.  Through 
Francis  Heney  I 
was  prosecuting 
men  who  were 
implicated  in  a 
vast  network  of 
conspiracy  against 
the  law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theft 
of  public  land  in 
Oregon.  I  had 
been  acting  on 
Senator  Fulton's 
recommendations 
for  office,  in  the 
usual  manner. 
Heney  had  been 
insisting  that  Ful- 
ton was  in  league 
with  the  men  we 
were  prosecuting, 
and  that  he  had  recommended  unfit  men.  Ful- 
ton had  been  protesting  against  my  following 
Heney 's  advice,  particularly  as  regards  ap- 
pointing Judge  Wolverton  as  United  States 
Judge.  Finally  Heney  laid  before  me  a  report 
which  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. I  then  wrote  to  Fulton  as  follows,  on 
November  20,  1905  :  "  My  dear  Senator  Ful- 
ton :  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port made  to  me  by  Mr.  Heney.  I  have  seen 
the  originals  of  the  letters  from  you  and  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  quoted  therein.  I  do  not  at 
this  time  desire  to  discuss  the  report  itself, 
which  of  course  I  must  submit  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General. But  I  have  been  obliged  to 
reach  the  painful  conclusion  that  your  own 
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"  HIS  FAVORITE  AUTHOR  " 

Cartoon  by  A.  Lovey 

"There was  one  cartoon  made  while  I  was  Pres'dent,  in  which  I  appeared 
incidentally,  that  was  always  a  great  favorite  of  mine.    It  pictured  an  old 
fellow  with  chin-whiskers,  a  farmer,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his  boots 
off,  sitting  before  the  fire,  reading  the  President's  Message*' 


letters  as  therein  quoted  tend  to  show  that 
you  recommended  for  the  position  of  District 
Attorney  B  when  you  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  himself  been  guilty  of 
fraudulent  conduct  ;  that  you  recommended 
C  for  the  same  position  simply  because  it 
was  for  B's  interest  that  he  should  be  so 
recommended,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  because  he  had  agreed  to  divide  the 
fees  with  B  if  he  were  appointed  ;  and  that 
you  finally  recommended  the  reappointment 
of  H  with  the  knowledge  that  if  H  were  ap- 
pointed he  would  abstain  from  prosecuting 

B  for  criminal  mis- 
conduct, this  be- 
ing why  B  advo- 
cated H's  claims 
for  reappoint- 
ment. If  you  care 
to  make  any  state- 
ment in  the  mat- 
ter, I  shall  of 
course  be  glad  to 
hear  it.  As  the 
District  Judge  of 
Oregon  I  shall  ap- 
point Judge  Wol- 
verton." In  the 
letter  I  of  course 
gave  in  full  the 
names  indicated 
above  by  initials. 
Senator  Fulton 
gave  no  explana- 
tion. I  therefore 
ceased  to  consult 
him  about  ap- 
pointments under 
the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the 
Interior,  the  two 
departments  in  which  the  crookedness  had 
occurred — there  was  no  question  of  crooked- 
ness in  the  other  offices  in  the  State,  and 
they  could  be  handled  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Legal  proceedings  were  undertaken  against 
his  colleague  in  the  Senate,  and  one  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  lower  house,  and  the 
former  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary. 


TESTS  OF  LEGALITY 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  legality  of 
executive  acts  of  my  Administration  was 
brought  before  the  courts.  They  were  uni- 
formly sustained.  For  example,  prior  to  1907 
statutes  relating  to  the  disposition  of  coal 
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lands  had  been  construed  as  fixing  the  flat 
price  at  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  The  result  was 
that  valuable  coal  lands  were  sold  for  wholly 
inadequate  prices,  chiefly  to  big  corporations. 
By  executive  order  the  coal  lands  were  with- 
drawn and  not  opened  for  entry  until  proper 
classification  was  placed  thereon  by  Govern- 
ment agents.  There  was  a  great  clamor  that 
I  was  usurping  legislative  power  ;  but  the 
acts  were  not  assailed  in  court  until  we 
brought  suits  to  set  aside  entries  made  by 
persons  and  associations  to  obtain  larger 
areas  than  the  statutes  authorized.  This 
position  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  were  illegal  ;  that  the 
executive  orders  were  illegal.  The  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  Government.  In  the 
same  way  our  attitude  in  the  water  power 
question  was  sustained,  the  Supreme  Court 
holding  that  the  Federal  Government  had  the 
rights  we  claimed  over  streams  that  are  or 
may  be  declared  navigable  by  Congress. 
Again,  when  Oklahoma  became  a  State  we 
were  obliged  to  use  the  executive  power  to 
protect  Indian  rights  and  property,  for  there 
had  been  an  enormous  amount  of  fraud  in 
the  obtaining  of  Indian  lands  by  white  men. 
Here  we  were  denounced  as  usurping  power 
over  a  State  as  well  as  usurping  power 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  executive.  The 
Supreme  Court  sustained  our  action. 

PROTECTING  THE  INDIANS 

In  connection  with  the  Indians,  by  the  way, 
it  was  again  and  again  necessary  to  assert  the 
position  of  the  President  as  steward  of  the 
whole  people.  I  had  a  capital  Indian  Com- 
missioner, Francis  E.  Leupp.  I  found  that 
I  could  rely  on  his  judgment  not  to  get  me 
into  fights  that  were  unnecessary,  and  there- 
fore I  always  backed  him  to  the  limit  when 
he  told  me  that  a  fight  was  necessary.  On 
one  occasion,  for  example,  Congress  passed  a 
bill  to  sell  to  settlers  about  half  a  million  acres 
of  Indian  land  in  Oklahoma  at  one  and  a  half 
dollars  an  acre.  I  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
turned  the  matter  over  to  Leupp.  The  bill 
was  accordingly  withdrawn,  amended  so  as  to 
safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
minimum  price  raised  to  five  dollars  an  acre. 
Then  I  signed  the  bill.  We  sold  that  land 
under  sealed  bids,  and  realized  for  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indians  more 
than  four  million  dollars — three  millions  and 
a  quarter  more  than  they  would  have  obtained 
if  I  had  signed  the  bill  in  its  original  form. 
In  another  case,  where  there  had  been  a 


division  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
part  of  the  tribe  removing  to  Iowa,  the 
Iowa  delegation  in  Congress,  backed  by  two 
lowans  who  were  members  of  my  Cabinet, 
passed  a  bill  awarding  a  sum  of  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars  to  the  Iowa  seceders.  They 
had  not  consulted  the  Indian  Bureau.  Leupp 
protested  against  the  bill,  and  I  vetoed  it.  A 
subsequent  bill  was  passed  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  referring  the 
whole  controversy  to  the  courts,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  end  justified  our  posi- 
tion by  deciding  against  the  Iowa  seceders  and 
awarding  the  money  to  the  Oklahoma  stay-at- 
homes. 

THE  ELVCOLN  AND  BUCHANAN  VIEWS 

As  to  all  action  of  this  kind  there  have  long 
been  two  schools  of  political  thought,  upheld 
with  equal  sincerity.  The  division  has  not 
normally  been  along  political,  but  tempera- 
mental, lines.  The  course  I  followed,  of 
regarding  the  Executive  as  subject  only  to  the 
people,  and,  under  the  Constitution,  bound  to 
serve  the  people  affirmatively  in  cases  where 
the  Constitution  does  not  explicitly  forbid  him 
to  render  the  service,  was  substantially  the 
course  followed  by  both  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Other  honorable  and  well- 
meaning  Presidents,  such  as  James  Buchanan, 
took  the  opposite  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
narrowly  legalistic  view  that  the  President 
is  the  servant  of  Congress  rather  than  of  the 
people,  and  can  do  nothing,  no  matter  how 
necessary  it  be  to  act,  unless  the  Constitution 
explicitly  commands  the  action.  Most  able 
lawyers  who  are  past  middle  age  take  this 
view,  and  so  do  large  numbers  of  well-mean- 
ing, respectable  citizens.  My  successor  in 
office  took  this,  the  Buchanan,  view  of  the 
President's  powers  and  duties. 

PROTECTING  THE   PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

For  example,  under  my  Administration  we 
found  that  one  of  the  favorite  methods 
adopted  by  the  men  desirous  of  stealing  the 
public  domain  was  to  carry  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  into  court.  By 
vigorously  opposing  such  action,  and  only  by 
so  doing,  we  were  able  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  properly  protecting  the  public  domain. 
My  successor  not  only  took  the  opposite 
view,  but  recommended  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  would  have  given  the 
courts  direct  appellate  power  over  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  these  land  matters. 
This  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  Mr.  Mon- 
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dell,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  a  Congressman  who  took  the 
lead  in  every  measure  to  prevent  the  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  National  domain  for  the  use 
of  home-seekers.  Fortunately,  Congress  de- 
clined to  pass  the  bill.  Its  passage  would 
have  been  a  veritable  calamity. 

I  acted  on  the  theory  that  the  President 
could  at  any  time  in  his  discretion  withdraw 
from  entry  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  reserve  the  same  for  for- 
estry, for  water  power  sites,  for  irrigation, 
and  other  public  purposes.  Without  such 
action  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  stop 
the  activity  of  the  land  thieves.  No  one  ven- 
tured to  test  its  legality  by  lawsuit.  My 
successor,  however,  himself  questioned  it, 
and  referred  the  matter  to  Congress.  Again 
Congress  showed  its  wisdom  by  passing  a 
law  which  gave  the  President  the  power 
which  he  had  long  exercised,  and  of  which 
my  successor  had  shorn  himself. 

THE  BALLINGER  CASE 

Perhaps  the  sharp  difference  between 
what  may  be  called  the  Lincoln-Jackson  and 
the  Buchanan-Taft  schools,  in  their  views 
of  the  power  and  duties  of  the  President, 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
attitude  of  my  successor  toward  his  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ballinger,  when  the  latter 
was  accused  of  gross  misconduct  in  office, 
with  my  attitude  towards  my  chiefs  of  de- 
partment and  other  subordinate  officers. 
More  than  once  while  I  was  President  my 
officials  were  attacked  by  Congress,  generally 
because  these  officials  did  their  duty  well  and 
fearlessly.  In  eveiy  such  case  I  stood  by 
the  official  and  refused  to  recognize  the  right 
of  Congress  to  interfere  with  me  excepting 
by  impeachment  or  in  other  Constitutional 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  I 
found  the  officer  unfit  for  his  position  I 
promptly  removed  him,  even  although  the 
most  influential  men  in  Congress  fought  for 
his  retention.  The  Jackson-Lincoln  view  is 
that  a  President  who  is  fit  to  do  good 
work  should  be  able  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  his  own  subordinates,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  subordinates  standing  highest  and 
in  closest  and  most  intimate  touch  with  him. 
My  secretaries  and  their  subordinates  were 
responsible  to  me,  and  I  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  their  deeds.  As  long  as 
they  were  satisfactory  to  me  I  stood  by  them 
against  every  critic  or  assailant,  within  or 


without  Congress ;  and  as  for  getting  Con- 
gress to  make  up  my  mind  for  me  about 
them,  the  thought  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable to  me.  My  successor  took  the 
opposite,  or  Buchanan,  view  when  he  per- 
mitted and  requested  Congress  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Ballinger  as  an  executive  officer.  These 
charges  were  made  to  the  President ;  the 
President  had  the  facts  before  him  and 
could  get  at  them  at  any  time,  and  he  alone 
had  power  to  act  if  the  charges  were  true. 
However,  he  permitted  and  requested  Con- 
gress to  investigate  Mr.  Ballinger.  The 
party  minority  of  the  committee  that  investi- 
gated him,  and  one  member  of  the  majority, 
declared  that  the  charges  were  well  founded 
and  that  Mr.  Ballinger  should  be  removed. 
The  other  members  of  the  majority  declared 
the  charges  ill  founded.  The  President 
abode  by  the  view  of  the  majority.  Of 
course  believers  in  the  Jackson-Lincoln  theory 
of  the  Presidency  would  not  be  content  with 
this  town  meeting,  majority  and  minority 
method  of  determining  by  another  branch  of 
the  Government  what  it  seems  the  especial 
duty  of  the  President  himself  to  determine 
for  himself  in  dealing  with  his  own  subordi- 
nate in  his  own  department. 

ACTION  OR  INACTION 

There  are  many  worthy  people  who  repro- 
bate the  Buchanan  method  as  a  matter  of 
history,  but  who  in  actual  life  reprobate  still 
more  strongly  the  Jackson-Lincoln  method 
when  it  is  put  into  practice.  These  persons 
conscientiously  believe  that  the  President 
should  solve  every  doubt  in  favor  of  inaction 
as  against  action,  that  he  should  construe 
strictly  and  narrowly  the  Constitutional  grant 
of  powers  both  to  the  National  Government, 
and  to  the  President  within  the  National 
Government.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
men  who  conscientiously  believe  in  this  course 
from  high,  although  as  I  hold  misguided, 
motives,  there  are  many  men  who  affect  to 
believe  in  it  merely  because  it  enables  them 
to  attack  and  to  try  to  hamper,  for  partisan 
or  personal  reasons,  an  executive  whom  they 
dislike.  There  are  other  men  in  whom,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  themselves  in  office, 
practical  adherence  to  the  Buchanan  principle 
represents  not  well-thought-out  devotion  to 
an  unwise  course,  but  simple  weakness  of 
character  and  desire  to  avoid  trouble  and 
responsibility.  Unfortunately,  in  practice  it 
makes  little  difference  which  class  of  ideas 
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Cartoon  by  Bernard  Partridge 

Fresideut  Roosevelt.   "  As  I  recently  remarked  at  Nashville,  Tennessee  :  1  During  the  next  sixteen  months  of  my  term  of  office  this 

policy  shall  be  persevered  in  unswervingly  !'  " 
A  merican  Eagle-    ' '  Jehoshaphat !" 


actuates  the  President  who  by  his  action  sets 
a  cramping  precedent.  Whether  he  is  high- 
minded  and  wrongheaded  or  merely  infirm 
of  purpose,  whether  he  means  well  feebly 
or  is  bound  by  a  mischievous  misconception 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  National 


Government  and  of  the  President,  the  effect 
of  his  actions  is  the  same.  The  President's 
duty  is  to  act  so  that  he  himself  and  his  sub- 
ordinates shall  be  able  to  do  efficient  work  for 
the  people,  and  this  efficient  work  he  and 
they  cannot  do  if  Congress  is  permitted  to 
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undertake  the  task  of  making  up  his  mind 
for  him  as  to  how  he  shall  perform  what  is 
clearly  his  sole  duty. 

UNPAID  COMMISSIONS 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  by  independent 
action  of  the  Executive  we  were  able  to  ac- 
complish an  immense  amount  of  work  for 
the  public  was  through  volunteer  unpaid 
commissions  appointed  by  the  President.  It 
was  possible  to  get  the  work  done  by  these 
volunteer  commissions  only  because  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  public  service  which, 
starting  in  the  higher  offices  at  Washington, 
made  itself  felt  throughout  the  Government 
departments — as  I  have  said,  I  never  knew 
harder  and  more  disinterested  work  done  by 
any  people  than  was  done  by  the  men  and 
women  of  all  ranks  in  the  Government  service. 
The  contrast  was  really  extraordinary  between 
their  live  interest  in  their  work  and  the  tradi- 
tional clerical  apathy  which  has  so  often  been 
the  distinguishing  note  of  governmental  work 
in  Washington.  Most  of  the  public  service 
performed  by  these  volunteer  commissions, 
carried  on  without  a  cent  of  pay  to  the  men 
themselves,  and  wholly  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  was  done  by  men  the  great 
majority  of  whom  were  already  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  and  already  charged  with  respon- 
sibilities amounting  each  to  a  full  man's  job. 

The  first  of  these  Commissions  was  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  Govern- 
ment Scientific  Work,  whose  Chairman  was 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  Appointed  March  13, 
1903,  its  duty  was  to  report  directly  to  the 
President  "  upon  the  organization,  present 
condition,  and  needs  of  the  executive  Gov- 
ernment work  wholly  or  partly  scientific  in 
character,  and  upon  the  steps  which  should 
be  taken,  if  any,  to  prevent  the  duplication 
of  such  work,  to  co-ordinate  its  various 
branches,  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, and  to  promote  its  usefulness  to  the 
Nation  at  large."  This  Commission  spent 
four  months  in  an  examination  which  covered 
the  work  of  about  thirty  of  the  larger  scien- 
tific and  executive  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  prepared  a  report  which  furnished 
the  basis  for  numerous  improvements  in  the 
Government  service. 

DEPARTMENTAL  METHODS 

Another  Commission,  appointed  June  2, 
1905,  was  that  on  Department  Methods — ■ 
Charles  H.  Keep,  Chairman — -whose  task 
was  to  "  find  out  wha-  changes  are  needed 


to  place  the  conduct  of  the  executive  business 
of  the  Government  in  all  its  branches  on  the 
most  economical  and  effective  basis  in  the 
light  of  the  best  modern  business  practice." 
The  letter  appointing  this  Commission  laid 
down  nine  principles  of  effective  Govern- 
mental work,  the  most  striking  of  which  was  : 
"  The  existence  of  any  method,  standard, 
custom,  or  practice  is  no  reason  for  its  con- 
tinuance when  a  better  is  offered."  This 
Commission,  composed,  like  that  just  de- 
scribed, of  men  already  charged  with  impor- 
tant work,  performed  its  functions  wholly 
without  cost  to  the  Government.  It  was 
assisted  by  a  body  of  about  seventy  experts 
in  the  Government  departments  chosen  for 
their  special  qualifications  to  carry  forward  a 
study  of  the  best  methods  in  business,  and 
organized  into  assistant  committees  under  the 
leadership  of  Overton  W.  Price,  Secretary 
of  the  Commission.  These  assistant  com- 
mittees, all  of  whose  members  were  still 
carrying  on  their  regular  work,  made  their 
reports  during  the  last  half  of  1906.  The 
Committee  informed  itself  fully  regarding  the 
business  methods  of  practically  every  individ- 
ual branch  of  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  effected  a  marked  improvement 
in  general  efficiency  throughout  the  service. 

The  conduct  of  the  routine  business  of  the 
Government  had  never  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled before,  and  this  examination  of  it  re- 
sulted in  the  promulgation  of  a  set  of  working 
principles  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness which  are  as  sound  to-day  as  they  were 
when  the  Committee  finished  its  work.  The 
somewhat  elaborate  and  costly  investigations 
of  Government  business  methods  since  made 
have  served  merely  to  confirm  the  findings  of 
the  Committee  on  Departmental  Methods, 
which  were  achieved  without  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment a  dollar.  The  actual  saving  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Government 
through  the  better  methods  thus  introduced 
amounted  yearly  to  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars ;  but  a  far  more  important 
gain  was  due  to  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  Commission  in  establishing  a  new  point 
of  view  in  public  servants  toward  their  work. 

A  BELATED  STOVE 

The  need  for  improvement  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental methods  of  transacting  business 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  actual  case.  An 
officer  in  charge  of  an  Indian  agency  made  a 
requisition  in  the  autumn  for  a  stove  costing 
seven  dollars,  certifying  at  the  same  time 
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that  it  was  needed  to  keep  the  infirmary 
warm  during  the  winter,  because  the  old 
stove  was  worn  out.  Thereupon  the  cus- 
tomary papers  went  through  the  customary 
routine,  without  unusual  delay  at  any  point. 
The  transaction  moved  like  a  glacier  with 
dignity  to  its  appointed  end,  and  the  stove 
reached  the  infirmary  in  good  order  in  time 
for  the  Indian  agent  to  acknowledge  its 
arrival  in  these  words :  "  The  stove  is  here. 
So  is  spring." 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  OFFICE-SEEKING 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  under  men 
like  John  Mcllhenny  and  Garfield,  rendered 
service  without  which  the  Government  could 
have  been  conducted  with  neither  efficiency 
nor  honesty.  The  politicians  were  not  the 
only  persons  at  fault ;  almost  as  much  im- 
proper pressure  for  appointments  is  due  to 
mere  misplaced  sympathy,  and  to  the  spirit- 
less inefficiency  which  seeks  a  Government 
office  as  a  haven  for  the  incompetent.  An 
amusing  feature  of  office-seeking  is  that  each 
man  desiring  an  office  is  apt  to  look  down  on 
all  others  with  the  same  object,  as  forming  an 
objectionable  class  with  which  he  has  nothing 
in  common.  At  the  time  of  the  eruption  of 
Mont  Pele'e,  when  among  others  the  American 
Consul  was  killed,  a  man  who  had  long  been 
seeking  an  appointment  promptly  applied  for 
the  vacancy.  He  was  a  good  man,  of  persist- 
ent nature,  who  felt  that  I  had  been  somewhat 
blind  to  his  merits.  The  morning  after  the 
catastrophe  he  wrote,  saying  that  as  the  Con- 
sul was  dead  he  would  like  his  place,  and 
that  I  could  surely  give  it  to  him,  because 
"  even  the  office-seekers  could  not  have 
applied  for  it  yet  "  ! 

OTHER  COMMISSIONS 

The  method  of  public  service  involved  in 
the  appointment  and  the  work  of  the  two 
commissions  just  described  was  applied  also 
in  the  establishment  of  four  other  commis- 
sions, each  of  which  performed  its  task  with- 
out salary  or  expense  for  its  members,  and 
wholly  without  cost  to  the  Government.  The 
other  four  commissions  were  : 

Commission  on  Public  Lands  ; 

Commission  on  Inland  Waterways ; 

Commission  on  Country  Life  ;  and 

Commission  on  National  Conservation. 

All  of  these  commissions  were  suggested 
to  me  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  served  upon 
them  all.  The  work  of  the  last  four  will  be 
touched  upon  in  connection  with  the  chapter 
on  Conservation. 


PLACE-HOLDERS   AND   POLITICIANS  OPPOSE 

These  commissions  by  their  reports  and 
findings  directly  interfered  with  many 
place-holders  who  were  doing  inefficient 
work,  and  their  reports  and  the  action  taken 
thereon  by  the  Administration  strengthened 
the  hands  of  those  administrative  officers 
who  in  the  various  departments,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Secret  Service,  were  proceed- 
ing against  land  thieves  and  other  corrupt 
wrong-doers.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that 
they  did  efficient  work  for  the  public  along 
lines  new  to  veteran  and  cynical  politi- 
cians of  the  old  type  created  vehement 
hostility  to  them.  Senators  like  Mr.  Hale 
and  Congressmen  like  Mr.  Tawney  were 
especially  bitter  against  these  commissions, 
and  towards  the  end  of  my  term  they 
were  followed  by  the  majority  of  their 
fellows  in  both  houses,  who  had  gradu- 
ally been  sundered  from  me  by  the  open 
or  covert  hostility  of  the  financial  or  Wall 
Street  leaders,  and  of  the  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  politicians  who  did  their  bidding  in 
the  interest  of  privilege.  These  Senators 
and  Congressmen  asserted  that  they  had  a 
right  to  forbid  the  President  profiting  by  the 
unpaid  advice  of  disinterested  experts.  Of 
course  I  declined  to  admit  the  existence  of 
any  such  right,  and  continued  the  commis- 
sions. My  successor  acknowledged  the  right, 
upheld  the  view  of  the  politicians  in  ques- 
tion, and  abandoned  the  commissions,  to  the 
lasting  detriment  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

REDUCING  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

One  thing  is  worth  pointing  out :  During 
the  seven  and  a  half  years  of  my  Administra- 
tion we  greatly  and  usefully  extended  the 
sphere  of  Governmental  action,  and  yet  we 
reduced  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers  ;  for  we 
reduced  the  interest-bearing  debt  by  more 
than  $90,000,000.  To  achieve  a  marked 
increase  in  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time 
an  increase  in  economy  is  not  an  easy  feat ; 
but  we  performed  it. 

ROOTING  OUT  CORRUPTION 

There  was  one  ugly  and  very  necessary  task. 
This  was  to  discover  and  root  out  corruption 
wherever  it  was  found  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  first  essential  was  to  make  it 
clearly  understood  that  no  political  or  busi- 
ness or  social  influence  of  any  kind  would 
for  one  moment  be  even  considered  when 
the  honesty  of  a  public  official  was  at  issue. 
It  took  a  little  time  to  get  this  fact  thoroughly 
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drilled  into  the  heads  both  of  the  men  within 
the  service  and  of  the  political  leaders  with- 
out. The  feat  was  accomplished  so  thor- 
oughly that  every  effort  to  interfere  in  any 
shape  or  way  with  the  course  of  justice  was 
abandoned  definitely  and  for  good.  Most, 
although  not  all,  of  the  frauds  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  Post-Office  Department 
and  the  Land  Office. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  FRAUDS 

It  was  in  the  Post-Office  Department  that 
we  first  definitely  established  the  rule  of  con- 
duct which  became  universal  throughout  the 
whole  service.  Rumors  of  corruption  in  the 
department  became  rife,  and  finally  I  spoke 
of  them  to  the  then  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, afterwards  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Robert  J.  Wynne.  He  reported  to  me, 
after  some  investigation,  that  in  his  belief 
there  was  doubtless  corruption,  but  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  at  it,  and  that  the 
offenders  were  confident  and  defiant  because 
of  their  great  political  and  business  backing 
and  the  ramifications  of  their  crimes.  Talk- 
ing the  matter  over  with  him,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  right  man  to  carry  on  the 
investigation  was  the  then  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  now  a  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  who  possessed 
the  iron  fearlessness  needful  to  front  such  a 
situation.  Mr.  Bristow  had  perforce  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  seamy  side  of  politics,  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  unscrupulousness  with 
which  powerful  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  to  shield  offenders.  Before  undertak- 
ing the  investigation  he  came  to  see  mo,  and 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  into  it  unless 
he  could  be  assured  that  I  would  stand  per- 
sonally behind  him,  and,  no  matter  where  his 
inquiries  led  him,  would  support  him  and 
prevent  interference  with  him.  I  answered 
that  I  would  certainly  do  so.  He  went 
into  the  investigation  with  relentless  energy, 
dogged  courage,  and  keen  intelligence.  His 
success  was  complete,  and  the  extent  of  his 
services  to  the  Nation  are  not  easily  to  be 
exaggerated.  He  unearthed  a  really  appall- 
ing amount  of  corruption,  and  he  did  his 
work  with  such  absolute  thoroughness  that 
the  corruption  was  completely  eradicated. 

We  had,  of  course,  the  experience  usual  in 
all  such  investigations.  At  first  there  was 
popular  incredulity  and  disbelief  that  there 
was  much  behind  the  charges,  or  that  much 
could  be  unearthed.  Then  when  the  corrup- 
tion was  shown  there  followed  a  yell  of  anger 


from  all  directions,  and  a  period  during  which 
any  man  accused  was  forthwith  held  guilty  by 
the  public ;  and  violent  demands  were  made  by 
the  newspapers  for  the  prosecution  not  only 
of  the  men  who  could  be  prosecuted  with  a 
fair  chance  of  securing  conviction  and  impris- 
onment, but  of  other  men  whose  miscon- 
duct had  been  such  as  to  warrant  my  remov- 
ing them  from  office,  but  against  whom  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
would  render  likely  conviction  in  a  criminal 
case. 

Suits  were  brought  against  all  the  officials 
whom  we  thought  we  could  convict ;  and 
the  public  complained  bitterly  that  we  did  not 
bring  further  suits.  We  secured  several  con- 
victions, including  convictions  of  the  most 
notable  offenders.  The  trials  consumed  a 
good  deal  of  time.  Public  attention  was 
attracted  to  something  else.  Indifference 
succeeded  to  excitement,  and  in  some  subtle 
way  the  juries  seemed  to  respond  to  the  indif- 
ference. One  of  the  worst  offenders  was 
acquitted  by  a  jury  ;  whereupon  not  a  few  of 
the  same  men  who  had  insisted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  derelict  in  not  criminally  prose- 
cuting every  man  whose  misconduct  was 
established  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  turn 
him  out  of  office,  now  turned  round  and,  inas- 
much as  the  jury  had  not  found  this  man 
guilty  of  crime,  demanded  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  office  1  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  demand  was  not  granted.  There 
were  two  or  three  other  acquittals,  of  promi- 
nent outsiders.  Nevertheless  the  net  result 
was  that  the  majority  of  the  worst  offenders 
were  sent  to  prison,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
missed from  the  Government  service  if  they 
were  public  officials,  and,  if  they  were  not 
public  officials,  at  least  so  advertised  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  they  should  ever 
again  have  dealings  with  the  Government. 

The  department  was  absolutely  cleaned,  and 
became  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Several  Senators  came  to  me — Mr. 
Garfield  was  present  on  the  occasion — and 
said  that  they  were  glad  I  wTas  putting  a  stop 
to  corruption,  but  they  hoped  I  would  avoid 
all  scandal ;  that  if  I  would  make  an  example 
of  some  one  man  and  then  let  the  others 
quietly  resign,  it  would  avoid  a  disturbance 
which  might  hurt  the  party.  They  were 
advising  me  in  good  faith,  and  I  was  as 
courteous  as  possible  in  my  answer,  but  ex- 
plained that  I  would  have  to  act  with  the 
utmost  rigor  against  the  offenders,  no  matter 
what  the  effect  on  the  party,  and,  moreover, 
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that  I  did  not  believe  it  would  hurt  the 
party.  It  did  not  hurt  the  party.  It  helped 
the  party.  A  favorite  war-cry  in  American 
political  life  has  always  been,  "  Turn  the 
rascals  out."  We  made  it  evident  that,  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  this  war-cry  was  point- 
less ;  for  we  turned  our  own  rascals  out. 

THE   LAND  FRAUDS 

There  were  important  and  successful  land 
fraud  prosecutions  in  several  Western  States. 
Probably  the  most  important  were  the 
cases  prosecuted  in  Oregon  by  Francis  J. 
Heney,  with  the  assistance  of  William  J. 
Burns,  a  secret  service  agent  who  at  that 
time  began  his  career  as  a  great  detective. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  the  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  cause  of  decency  and 
honesty  by  Messrs.  Heney  and  Burns.  Mr. 
Heney  was  my  close  and  intimate  adviser 
professionally  and  non-prof essionally,  not 
only  as  regards  putting  a  stop  to  frauds  in 
the  public  lands,  but  in  many  other  matters 
of  vital  interest  to  the  Republic.  No  man  in 
the  country  has  waged  the  battle  for  National 
honesty  with  greater  courage  and  success, 
with  more  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  and  no  man  has  been  more  traduced 
and  maligned  by  the  wrong-doing  agents  and 
representatives  of  the  great  sinister  forces  of 
evil.  He  secured  the  conviction  of  various 
men  of  high  political  and  financial  standing 
in  connection  with  the  Oregon  prosecutions  ; 
he  and  Burns  behaved  with  scrupulous  fair- 
ness and  propriety  ;  but  their  services  to  the 
public  caused*  them  to  incur  the  bitter  hatred 
of  those  who  had  wronged  the  public,  and 
after  I  left  office  the  National  Administration 
turned  against  them.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  men  whom  they  had  succeeded 
in  convicting  was  pardoned  by  President  Taft 
— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  presiding  Judge, 
Judge  Hunt,  had  held  that  the  evidence 
amply  warranted  the  conviction,  and  had 
sentenced  the  man  to  imprisonment.  As 
was  natural,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
land-fraud  defendants  in  Oregon,  who  in- 
cluded the  foremost  machine  political  leaders 
in  the  State,  furnished  the  backbone  of  the 
opposition  to  me  in  the  Presidential  contest  of 
1912.  The  opposition  rallied  behind  Messrs. 
Taft  and  La  Follette  ;  and  although  I  carried 
the  primaries  handsomely,  'half  of  the  dele- 
gates elected  from  Oregon  under  instructions 
to  vote  for  me,  sided  with  my  opponents  in 
the  National  Convention — and  as  regards 
some  of  them  I  became  convinced  that  the 


mainspring  of  their  motive  lay  in  the  intrigue 
for  securing  the  pardon  of  certain  of  the  men 
whose  conviction  Heney  had  secured. 

SWINDLERS  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE 

Land  fraud  and  post-office  cases  were  not 
the  only  ones.  We  were  especially  zealous  in 
prosecuting  all  of  the  "  higher  up  "  offenders 
in  the  realms  of  politics  and  finance  who 
swindled  on  a  large  scale.  Special  assistants 
of  the  Attorney-General,  such  as  Mr.  Frank 
Kellogg,  of  St.  Paul,  and  various  first-class 
Federal  district  attorneys  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  secured  notable  results  :  Mr. 
Stimson  and  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Wise, 
Denison,  and  Frankfurter,  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  and  of  the  banker  Morse, 
and  of  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper  for 
opening  its  columns  to  obscene  and  immoral 
advertisements ;  and  in  St.  Louis  Messrs. 
Dyer  and  Nortoni,  who,  among  other  services, 
secured  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas ;  and  in  Chicago 
Mr.  Sims,  who  raised  his  office  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  efficiency,  secured  the  conviction  of 
the  banker  Walsh  and  of  the  Beef  Trust,  and 
first  broke  through  the  armor  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
men,  and  others  like  them,  worked  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
laws,  and  made  their  offices  organized  legal 
machines  fit  and  ready  to  conduct  smashing 
fights  for  the  people's  rights  and  to  enforce 
the  laws  in  aggressive  fashion.  When  I 
took  the  Presidency,  it  was  a  common  and 
bitter  saying  that  a  big  man,  a  rich  man, 
could  not  be  put  in  jail.  We  put  many 
big  and  rich  men  in  jail ;  two  United  States 
Senators,  for  instance,  and  among  others  two 
great  bankers,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in 
Chicago.  One  of  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors died,  the  other  served  his  term.  (One  of 
the  bankers  was  released  from  prison  by 
executive  order  after  I  left  office.)  These 
were  merely  individual  cases  among  many 
others  like  them.  Moreover,  we  were 
just  as  relentless  in  dealing  with  crimes  of 
violence  among  the  disorderly  and  brutal 
classes  as  in  dealing  with  the  crimes  of  cun- 
ning and  fraud  of  which  certain  wealthy  men 
and  big  politicians  were  guilty.  Mr.  Sims  in 
Chicago  was  particularly  efficient  in  sending 
to  the  penitentiary  numbers  of  the  infamous 
men  who  batten  on  the  "  white  slave  "  traffic, 
after  July,  1908,  when  by  proclamation  I  an- 
nounced the  adherence  of  our  Government 
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to  the  international  agreement  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic. 

THE  QUESTION   AS  TO  PARDONS 

The  views  I  then  held  and  now  hold  were 
expressed  in  a  memorandum  made  in  the 
case  of  a  Negro  convicted  of  the  rape  of  a 
young  Negro  girl,  practically  a  child.  A 
petition  for  his  pardon  had  been  sent  me. 

"  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 
August  8,  1904. 

"  The  application  for  the  commutation  of 
sentence  of  John  VV.  Burley  is  denied.  This 
man  committed  the  most  hideous  crime  known 
to  our  laws,  and  twice  before  he  has  com 
mitted  crimes  of  a  similar,  though  less  horri- 
ble, character.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no 
justification  whatever  for  paying  heed  to  the 
allegations  that  he  is  not  of  sound  mind, 
allegations  made  after  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion. Nobody  would  pretend  that  there  has 
ever  been  any  such  degree  of  mental  un- 
soundness shown  as  would  make  people 
even  consider  sending  him  to  an  asylum  if 
he  had  not  committed  this  crime.  Under 
such  circumstances  he  should  certainly  be 
esteemed  sane  enough  to  suffer  the  penalty 
for  his  monstrous  deed.  I  have  scant  sym- 
pathy with  the  plea  of  insanity  advanced  to 
save  a  man  from  the  consequences  of  crime, 
when  unless  that  crime  had  been  committed  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  persuade  any 
responsible  authority  to  commit  him  to  an 
asylum  as  insane.  Among  the  most  dan- 
gerous criminals,  and  especially  among  those 
prone  to  commit  this  particular  kind  of 
offense,  there  are  plenty  of  a  temper  so 
fiendish  or  so  brutal  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  any  other  than  a  brutish  order  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but  these  men  are  nevertheless  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts ;  and  nothing  more 
tends  to  encourage  crime  among  such  men 
than  the  belief  that  through  the  plea  of 
insanity  or  any  other  method  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  escape  paying  the  just  penalty  of  their 
crimes.  The  crime  in  question  is  one  to  the 
existence  of  which  we  largely  owe  the  exist- 
ence of  that  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  takes 
form  in  lynching.  It  is  a  crime  so  revolting 
that  the  criminal  is  not  entitled  to  one  particle 
of  sympathy  from  any  human  being.  It  is 
essential  that  the  punishment  for  it  should  be 
not  only  as  certain  but  as  swift  as  possible. 
The  jury  in  this  case  did  their  duty  by  recom- 
mending the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  have 
special  provision  for  more  summary  dealing 


with  this  type  of  cases.  The  more  we  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  secure  certain  and  swift 
justice  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  the  more 
effectively  do  we  work  against  the  growth  of 
that  lynching  spirit  which  is  so  full  of  evil 
omen  for  this  people,  because  it  seeks  to 
avenge  one  infamous  crime  by  the  commis- 
sion of  another  of  equal  infamy. 

"The  application  is  denied  and  the  sentence 
will  be  carried  into  effect. 

"  (Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt." 

THE  MINING  WAR   IN  NEVADA 

One  of  the  most  curious  incidents  of  law- 
lessness with  which  I  had  to  deal  affected  an 
entire  State.  The  State  of  Nevada  in  the 
year  1907  was  gradually  drifting  into  utter 
governmental  impotence  and  downright  an- 
archy. The  people  were  at  heart  all  right ; 
but  the  forces  of  evil  had  been  permitted  to 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  for  the  time  being 
the  decent  citizens  had  become  helpless  to 
assert  themselves  either  by  controlling  the 
greedy  corporations  on  the  one  hand  or  re- 
pressing the  murderous  violence  of  certain 
lawless  labor  organizations  on  the  other 
hand.  The  Governor  of  the  State  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  Southern  man,  and  in  the 
abstract  a  strong  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
State's  rights.  But  his  experience  finally 
convinced  him  that  he  could  obtain  order 
only  through  the  intervention  of  the  National 
Government ;  and  then  he  went  over  too  far 
and  wished  to  have  the  National  Government 
do  his  police  work  for  him.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  there  had  existed  for  years 
what  was  practically  a  condition  of  almost 
constant  war  between  the  wealthy  mine- 
owners  and  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  at  whose  head  stood  Messrs.  Hay- 
wood, Pettibone,  and  Moyer,  who  were  about 
that  time  indicted  for  the  murder  of  the 
Governor  of  Idaho.  Much  that  was  law- 
less, much  that  was  indefensible,  had  been 
done  by  both  sides.  The  Legislature  of 
Nevada  was  in  sympathy  with,  or  at  least  was 
afraid  of  not  expressing  sympathy  for,  Messrs. 
Moyer,  Haywood,  Pettibone,  and  their  asso- 
ciates. 

The  State  was  practically  without 
any  police,  and  the  Governor  had  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  State  Con- 
stabulary, along  the  lines  of  the  Texas 
Rangers ;  but  the  Legislature  rejected  his 
request.  The  Governor  reported  to  me  the 
conditions  as  follows.  During  1907  the 
Goldfield  mining  district  became  divided  into 
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two  hostile  camps.  Half  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  were  constantly  armed, 
and  arms  and  ammunition  were  purchased  and 
kept  by  the  union  as  a  body,  while  the  mine- 
owners  on  their  side  retained  large  numbers 
of  watchmen  and  guards  who  were  also  armed 
and  always  on  duty.  In  addition  to  these 
opposing  forces  there  was,  as  the  Governor 
reported,  an  unusually  large  number  of  the 
violent  and  criminal  element,  always  attracted 
to  a  new  and  booming  mining  camp.  Under 
such  conditions  the  civil  authorities  were 
practically  powerless,  and  the  Governor, 
being  helpless  to  avert  civil  war,  called  on 
me  to  keep  order.  I  accordingly  threw  in 
a  body  of  regular  troops  under  General 
Funston.  These  kept  order  completely,  and 
the  Governor  became  so  well  satisfied  that 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  have  them  there 
permanently  !  This  seemed  to  me  unhealthy, 
and  on  December  28, 1907, 1  notified  him  that 
while  I  would  do  my  duty,  the  first  need  was 
that  the  State  authorities  should  do  theirs, 
and  that  the  first  step  towards  this  was  the 
assembling  of  the  Legislature.  I  concluded 
my  telegram :  "If  within  five  days  from 
receipt  of  this  telegram  you  shall  have 
issued  the  necessary  notice  to  convene 
the  Legislature  of  Nevada,  I  shall  continue 
the  troops  during  a  period  of  three  weeks. 
If  when  the  term  of  five  days  has  elapsed 
the  notice  has  not  been  issued,  the  troops 
will  be  immediately  returned  to  their  former 
stations. "  I  had  already  investigated  the  situa- 
tion through  a  committee,  composed  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  Mr.  H. 
K.  Smith,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Neill,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Lawrence  Murray.  These  men 
I  could  thoroughly  trust,  and  their  report, 
which  was  not  over-favorable  to  either  side, 
had  convinced  me  that  the  only  permanent 
way  to  get  good  results  was  to  insist  on  the 
people  of  the  State  themselves  grappling 
with  and  solving  their  own  troubles.  The 
Governor  summoned  the  Legislature,  it  met, 
and  the  constabulary  bill  was  passed.  The 
troops  remained  in  Nevada  until  time  had 
been  given  for  the  State  authorities  to  organ- 
ize their  force  so  that  violence  could  at  once 
be  checked.    Then  they  were  withdrawn. 

CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  JAPANESE 

Nor  was  it  only  as  regards  their  own  inter- 
nal affairs  that  I  sometimes  had  to  get  into 
active  communication  with  the  State  authori- 
ties.   There  has  always  been  a  strong  feeling 


in  California  against  the  immigration  of  Asi- 
atic laborers,  whether  these  are  wage-workers 
or  men  who  occupy  and  till  the  soil.  I 
believe  this  to  be  fundamentally  a  sound  and 
proper  attitude,  an  attitude  which  must  be 
insisted  upon,  and  yet  which  can  be  insisted 
upon  in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  cour- 
tesy and  such  sense  of  mutual  fairness  and 
reciprocal  obligation  and  respect  as  not  to 
give  any  just  cause  of  offense  to  Asiatic 
peoples.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world's 
progress  it  is  highly  inadvisable  that  peoples 
in  wholly  different  stages  of  civilization,  or 
of  wholly  different  types  of  civilization  even 
although  both  equally  high,  shall  be  thrown 
into  intimate  contact.  This  is  especially  unde- 
sirable when  there  is  a  difference  of  both  race 
and  standard  of  living.  In  California  the  ques- 
tion became  acute  in  connection  with  the 
admission  of  the  Japanese.  I  then  had  and 
now  have  a  hearty  admiration  for  the  Japa- 
nese people.  I  believe  in  them  ;  I  respect 
their  great  qualities  ;  I  wish  that  our  Ameri- 
can people  had  many  of  these  qualities. 
Japanese  and  American  students,  travelers, 
scientific  and  literary  men,  merchants  engaged 
in  international  trade,  and  the  like  can  meet 
on  terms  of  entire  equality  and  should  be 
given  the  freest  access  each  to  the  country 
of  the  other.  But  the  Japanese  themselves 
would  not  tolerate  the  intrusion  into  their 
country  of  a  mass  of  Americans  who  would 
displace  Japanese  in  the  business  of  the  land. 
I  think  they  are  entirely  right  in  this  position. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Japan  has 
the  absolute  right  to  declare  on  what  terms 
foreigners  shall  be  admitted  to  work  in  her 
country,  or  to  own  land  in  her  country,  or  to 
become  citizens  of  her  country.  America 
has  and  must  insist  upon  the  same  right. 
The  people  of  California  were  right  in  in- 
sisting that  the  Japanese  should  not  come 
thither  in  mass,  that  there  should  be  no 
influx  of  laborers,  of  agricultural  workers, 
or  small  tradesmen — in  short,  no  mass  settle- 
ment or  immigration. 

THE  JAPANESE  SCHOOL  QUESTION 

Unfortunately,  during  the  latter  part  of  my 
term  as  President  certain  unwise  and  dema- 
gogic agitators  in  California,  to  show  their 
disapproval  of  the  Japanese  coming  into  the 
State,  adopted  the  very  foolish  procedure  of 
trying  to  provide  by  law  that  the  Japanese 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
schools  with  the  white  children,  and  offensive 
and  injurious  language  was  used  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  proposal.  The  Federal  Adminis- 
tration promptly  took  up  the  matter  with  the 
California  authorities,  and  I  got  into  personal 
touch  with  them.  At  my  request  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco  and  other  leaders  in  the 
movement  came  on  to  see  me.  I  explained 
that  the  duty  of  the  National  Government 
was  twofold  :  in  the  first  place,  to  meet  every 
reasonable  wish  and  every  real  need  of  the 
people  of  California  or  any  other  State  in 
dealing  with  the  people  of  a  foreign  power ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  itself  exclusively  and 
fully  to  exercise  the  right  of  dealing  with 
this  foreign  power. 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  last  resort,  including 
that  last  of  all  resorts,  war,  the  dealing  of 
necessity  had  to  be  between  the  foreign 
power  and  the  National  Government,  it  was 
impossible  ■  to  admit  that  the  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  could  be  invoked  in  such 
a  matter.  As  soon  as  legislative  or  other 
action  in  any  State  affects  a  foreign  nation, 
then  the  affair  becomes  one  for  the  Nation, 
and  the  State  should  deal  with  the  foreign 
power  purely  through  the  Nation. 

ASSERTING  NATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

I  explained  that  I  was  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  California  as  to  the  subject 
of  immigration  of  the  Japanese  in  mass ;  but 
that  of  course  I  wished  to  accomplish  the 
object  they  had  in  view  in  the  way  that  would 
be  most  courteous  and  most  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Japanese ;  that  all  relations 
between  the  two  peoples  must  be  those  of 
reciprocal  justice,  and  that  it  was  an  intolera- 
ble outrage  on  the  part  of  newspapers  and 
public  men  to  use  offensive  and  insulting 
language  about  a  high-spirited,  sensitive,  and 
friendly  people ;  and  that  such  action  as 
was  proposed  about  the  schools  could  only 
have  bad  effects,  and  would  in  no  shape  or 
way  achieve  the  purpose  that  the  Calif ornians 
had  in  mind.  I  also  explained  that  I  would 
use  every  resource  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  Japanese  in  their  treaty 
rights,  and  would  count  upon  the  State 
authorities  backing  me  up  to  the  limit  in  such 
action.  In  short,  I  insisted  upon  the  two 
points,  (1)  that  the  Nation  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual States  must  deal  with  matters  of  such 
international  significance  and  must  treat  for- 
eign nations  with  entire  courtesy  and  respect ; 
and  (2)  that  the  Nation  would  at  once,  and  in 
efficient  and  satisfactory  manner,  take  action 
that  would  meet  the  needs  of  California.  I 
both  asserted  the  power  of  the  Nation  and 


offered  a  full  remedy  for  the  needs  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  right,  and  the  only  right, 
course.  The  worst  possible  course  in  such  a 
case  is  to  fail  to  insist  on  the  right  of  the 
Nation,  to  offer  no  action  of  the  Nation  to 
remedy  what  is  wrong,  and  yet  to  try  to  coax 
the  State  not  to  do  what  it  is  mistakenly 
encouraged  to  believe  it  has  the  power  to 
do,  when  no  other  alternative  is  offered. 

A  SATISFACTORY  CONCLUSION 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  we  came  to 
an  entirely  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  ob- 
noxious school  legislation  was  abandoned,  and 
I  secured  an  arrangement  with  Japan  under 
which  the  Japanese  themselves  prevented  any 
emigration  to  our  country  of  their  laboring 
people,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  if 
there  was  such  emigration  the  United  States 
would  at  once  pass  an  exclusion  law.  It  was 
of  course  infinitely  better  that  the  Japanese 
should  stop  their  own  people  from  coming 
rather  than  that  we  should  have  to  stop  them  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  hold  this  power 
in  reserve.  Unfortunately,  after  I  left  office, 
a  most  mistaken  and  ill-advised  policy  was 
pursued  towards  Japan,  combining  irritation 
and  inefficiency,  which  culminated  in  a  treaty 
under  which  we  surrendered  this  important 
and  necessary  right.  It  was  alleged  in  excuse 
that  the  treaty  provided  for  its  own  abroga- 
tion ;  but  of  course  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
have  a  treaty  under  which  the  power  to  exer- 
cise a  necessary  right  is  explicitly  retained 
rather  than  a  treaty  so  drawn  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  extreme  step  of  abro- 
gating it  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to 
exercise  the  right  in  question. 

The  arrangement  w«*  made  worked  admi- 
rably, and  entirely  achieved  its  purpose.  No 
small  part  of  our  success  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  succeeded  in  impressing  on  the  Japa- 
nese that  we  sincerely  admired  and  respected 
them,  and  desired  to  treat  them  with  the 
utmost  consideration. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  indig- 
nation with,  and  abhorrence  of,  reckless 
public  writers  and  speakers  who,  with 
coarse  and  vulgar  insolence,  insult  the  Japa- 
nese people  and  thereby  do  the  greatest 
wrong  not  only  to  Japan  but  to  their  own 
country.  Such  conduct  represents  the  nadir 
of  underbreeding  and  folly.  The  Japanese 
are  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
entitled  to  stand,  and  standing,  on  a  footing 
of  full  equality  with  any  nation  of  Europe  or 
America.    I  have  the  heartiest  admiration 
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for  them.  They  can  teach  us  much.  Their 
civilization  is  in  some  respects  higher  than 
our  own.  It  is  eminently  undesirable  that 
Japanese  and  Americans  should  attempt  to 
live  together  in  masses ;  any  such  attempt 
would  be  sure  to  result  disastrously,  and  the 
far-seeing  statesmen  of  both  countries  should 
join  to  prevent  it.  But  this  is  not  because 
either  nation  is  inferior  to  the  other ;  it  is 
because  they  are  different. 

The  two  peoples  represent  two  civili- 
zations which,  although  in  many  respects 
equally  high,  are  so  totally  distinct  in 
their  past  history  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
in  one  or  two  generations  to  overcome  this 
difference.  One  civilization  is  as  old  as  the 
other ;  and  in  neither  case  is  the  line  of  cul- 
tural descent  coincident  with  that  of  ethnic 
descent.  Unquestionably  the  ancestors  of 
the  great  majority  both  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
cans and  the  modern  Japanese  were  barbarians 
in  that  remote  past  which  saw  the  origins  of 
the  cultured  peoples  to  which  the  Americans 
and  the  Japanese  of  to-day  severally  trace 
their  civilizations.  But  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment of  these  two  civilizations,  of  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident,  have  been  separate  and 
divergent  since  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  certainly  since  that  hoary  eld 
in  which  the  Akkadian  predecessors  of  the 
Chaldean  Semites  held  sway  in  Mesopotamia. 
An  effort  to  mix  together,  out  of  hand,  the 
peoples  representing  the  culminating  points 
of  two  such  lines  of  divergent  cultural  develop- 
ment would  be  fraught  with  peril ;  and  this, 
I  repeat,  because  the  two  are  different,  not 
because  either  is  inferior  to  the  other.  Wise 
statesmen,  looking  to  the  future,  will  for  the 
present  endeavor  to  keep  the  two  nations 
from  mass  contact  and  intermingling,  precisely 
because  they  wish  to  keep  each  in  relations 
of  permanent  good  will  and  friendship  with 
the  other. 

A  LETTER  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Exactly  what  was  done  in  the  particular 
crisis  to  which  I  refer  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  which,  after  our  policy  had  been 
successfully  put  into  execution,  I  sent  to  the 
then  Speaker  of  the  California  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature  : 

"  The  White  House,  Washington, 
February  8,  1909. 

"  Hon.  P.  A.  Stanton, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 

Sacramento,  California : 
"  I  trust  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  Federal  Government's  attitude.  We 


are  jealously  endeavoring  to  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  California  and  of  the  entire  West  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  our  Western 
people.  By  friendly  agreement  with  Japan, 
we  are  now  carrying  out  a  policy  which,  while 
meeting  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  is  yet  compatible,  not  merely  with 
mutual  self-respect,  but  with  mutual  esteem 
and  admiration  between  the  Americans  and 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  Government  is 
loyally  and  in  good  faith  doing  its  part  to 
carry  out  this  policy,  precisely  as  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  doing.  The  policy  aims 
at  mutuality  of  obligation  and  behavior.  In 
accordance  with  it  the  purpose  is  that  the 
Japanese  shall  come  here  exactly  as  Ameri- 
cans go  to  Japan,  which  is  in  effect  that 
travelers,  students,  persons  engaged  in  inter- 
national business,  men  who  sojourn  for  pleas- 
ure or  study,  and  the  like,  shall  have  the 
freest  access  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
and  shall  be  sure  of  the  best  treatment,  but 
that  there  shall  be  no  settlement  in  mass  by 
the  people  of  either  country  in  the  other. 
During  the  last  six  months  under  this  policy 
more  Japanese  have  left  the  country  than 
have  come  in,  and  the  total  number  in  the 
United  States  has  diminished  by  over  two 
thousand.  These  figures  are  absolutely  accu- 
rate and  cannot  be  impeached.  In  other 
words,  if  the  present  policy  is  consistently 
followed  and  works  as  well  in  the  future  as 
it  is  now  working,  all  difficulties  and  causes 
of  friction  will  disappear,  while  at  the  same 
time  each  nation  will  retain  its  self-respect 
and  the  good  will  of  the  other.  But  such  a 
bill  as  this  school  bill  accomplishes  literally 
nothing  whatever  in  the  line  of  the  object 
aimed  at,  and  gives  just  and  grave  cause  for 
irritation  ;  while  in  addition  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  obliged  immediately 
to  take  action  in  the  Federal  courts  to  test 
such  legislation,  as  we  hold  it  to  be  clearly  a 
violation  of  the  treaty.  On  this  point  I  refer 
you  to  the  numerous  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  State 
laws  which  violate  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  The  legislation  would  accom- 
plish nothing  beneficial  and  would  certainly 
cause  some  mischief,  and  might  cause  very 
grave  mischief.  In  short,  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  is  to  combine  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  in  achieving  the  real  object  which 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Slope  have  at  heart, 
with  the  minimum  of  friction  and  trouble ; 
while  the  misguided  men  who  advocate  such 
action  as  this  against  which  I  protest  are  fol- 
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lowing  a  policy  which  combines  the  very 
minimum  of  efficiency  with  the  maximum  of 
insult,  and  which,  while  totally  failing  to 
achieve  any  real  result  for  good,  yet  might 
accomplish  an  infinity  of  harm.  If  in  the 
next  year  or  two  the  action  of  the  P'ederal 
Government  fails  to  achieve  what  it  is  now 
achieving,  then  through  the  further  action  of 
the  President  and  Congress  it  can  be  made 
entirely  efficient.  I  am  sure  that  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  people  of  California  will  sup- 
port you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  your  effort.  Let 
me  repeat  that  at  present  we  are.  actually 
doing  the  very  thing  which  the  people  of 
California  wish  to  be  done,  and  to  upset  the 
arrangement  under  which  this  is  being  done 
cannot  do  good  and  may  do  great  harm.  If 
in  the  next  year  or  two  the  figures  of  immi- 
gration prove  that  the  arrangement  which 
has  worked  so  successfully  during  the  last 
six  months  is  no  longer  working  successfully 
then  there  would  be  ground  for  grievance 
and  for  the  reversal  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  its  present  policy.  But  at  present 
the  policy  is  working  well,  and  until  it  works 
badly  it  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  to 
change  it,  and  when  changed  it  can  only  be 
changed  effectively  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Theodore  IIoosevelt." 

THE   RIGHT  FOREIGN  POLICY 

In  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  alike  the 
policy  pursued  during  my  Administration  was 
simple.  In  foreign  affairs  the  principle  from 
which  we  never  deviated  was  to  have  the 
Nation  behave  toward  other  nations  precisely 
as  a  strong,  honorable,  and  upright  man  be- 
haves in  dealing  with  his  fellow-men.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  international  law  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  municipal  law  or  law 
within  a  nation.  Within  the  nation  there  is 
always  a  judge,  and  a  policeman  who  stands 
back  of  the  judge.  The  whole  system  of 
law  depends  first  upon  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  judge  competent  to  pass  judgment,  and 
second  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  some  com- 
petent officer  wrhose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out 
this  judgment,  by  force  if  necessary.  In 
international  law  there  is  no  judge,  unless  the 
parties  in  interest  agree  that  one  shall  be 
constituted;  and  there  is  no  policeman  to 
carry  out  the  judge's  orders.  In  consequence 
as  yet  each  nation  must  depend  upon  itself 
for  its  own  protection.  The  frightful  calami- 
ties that  have  befallen  China,  solely  because 
she  has  had  no  power  of  self-defense,  ought 
to  make  it  inexcusable  in  any  wise  American 


citizen  to  pretend  to  patriotic  purpose,  and 
yet  to  fail  to  insist  that  the  United  States 
shall  keep  in  a  condition  of  ability  if  neces- 
sary to  assert  its  rights  with  a  strong  hand. 
It  is  folly  of  the  criminal  type  for  the  Nation 
not  to  keep  up  its  navy,  not  to  fortify  its 
vital  strategic  points,  and  not  to  provide  an 
adequate  army  for  its  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  wicked  for  the  Nation  to  fail  in 
either  justice,  courtesy,  or  consideration  when 
dealing  with  any  other  power,  big  or  little. 
John  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State  when  I  be- 
came President,  and  continued  to  serve  under 
me  until  his  death,  and  his  and  my  views  as 
to  the  attitude  that  the  Nation  should  take  in 
foreign  affairs  were  identical,  both  as  regards 
our  duty  to  be  able  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  strong  and  as  regards  our  duty 
always  to  act  not  only  justly  but  generously 
toward  the  weak. 

JOHN  HAY 

John  Hay  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  companions,  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
all  men  of  cultivation  and  action.  Our  views 
on  foreign  affairs  coincided  absolutely  ;  but, 
as. was  natural  enough,  in  domestic  matters 
he  felt  much  more  conservative  than  he  did 
in  the  days  whim  as  a  young  man  he  was 
private  secretary  to  the  great  radical  demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  '60's,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  fond  of  jesting  with  me  about  my 
supposedly  dangerous  tendencies  in  favor  of 
labor  against  capital.  When  I  was  inaugu- 
rated on  March  4,  1905,  I  wore  a  ring  he 
sent  me  the  evening  before,  containing  the 
hair  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  ring  was  on 
my  finger  when  the  Chief  Justice  adminis- 
tered to  me  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  ;  I  often  thereafter  told  John 
Hay  that  when  I  wore  such  a  ring  on  such 
an  occasion  I  bound  myself  more  than  ever 
to  treat  the  Constitution,  after  the  manner  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  document  which  put 
human  rights  above  property  rights  when  the 
two  conflicted.  The  last  Christmas  John 
Hay  was  alive  he  sent  me  the  manuscript  of 
a  Norse  saga  by  William  Morris,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  : 

"  Christmas  Eve,  1904. 

"  Dear  Theodore :  In  your  quality  of  Viking 
this  Norse  saga  should  belong  to  you,  and  in 
your  character  of  Enemy  of  Property  this 
Ms.  of  William  Morris  will  appeal  to  you. 
Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  many 
happy  years,  I  am  yours  affectionately, 

"  John  Hay." 
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SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 

In  internal  affairs  I  cannot  say  that  I 
entered  the  Presidency  with  any  deliberately 
planned  and  far-reaching  scheme  of  social 
betterment.  I  had,  however,  certain  strong 
convictions  ;  and  I  was  on  the  lookout  for 
every  opportunity  of  realizing  those  convic- 
tions. I  was  bent  upon  making  the  Govern- 
ment the  most  efficient  possible  instrument  in 
helping  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
better  themselves  in  every  way,  politically, 
socially,  and  industrially.  I  believed  with  all 
my  heart  in  real  and  thoroughgoing  democ- 
racy, and  I  wished  to  make  this  democracy 
industrial  as  well  as  political,  although  I  had 
only  partially  formulated  the  methods  I  believed 
we  should  follow.  I  believed  in  the  people's 
rights,  and  therefore  in  National  rights  and 
States'  rights  just  exactly  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  severally  secured  popular  rights. 
I  believed  in  invoking  the  National  power 
with  absolute  freedom  for  every  National 
need ;  and  I  believed  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  treated  as  the  greatest  document 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  to  aid  a 
people  in  exercising  every  power  necessary 
for  its  own  betterment,  and  not  as  a  strait- 
jacket  cunningly  fashioned  to  strangle 
growth.  As  for  the  particular  methods 
of  realizing  these  various  beliefs,  T  was  con- 
tent to  wait  and  see  what  method  might 
be  necessary  in  each  given  case  as  it  arose  ; 
and  I  was  certain  that  the  cases  would  arise 
fast  enough. 

THE  NOMINATION   OF  1904 

As  the  time  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
of  1904  drew  near,  it  became  evident  that  I 
was  strong  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
but  that  there  was  much  opposition  to  me 
among  many  of  the  big  political  leaders,  and 
especially  among  many  of  the  Wall  Street 
men.  A  group  of  these  men  met  in  confer- 
ence to  organize  this  opposition.  It  was  to 
be  done  with  complete  secrecy.  But  such 
secrets  are  very  hard  to  keep.  I  speedily 
knew  all  about  it,  and  took  my  measures 
accordingly.  The  big  men  in  question,  who 
possessed  much  power  so  long  as  they  could 
work  under  cover,  or  so  long  as  they  were 
merely  throwing  their  weight  one  way  or  the 
other  between  forces  fairly  evenly  balanced, 
were  quite  helpless  when  fighting  in  the  open 
by  themselves.  I  never  found  out  that  any- 
thing practical  was  even  attempted  by  most 
of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  conference. 
Three  or  four  of  them,  however,  did  attempt 


something.  The  head  of  one  big  business 
corporation  attempted  to  start  an  effort  to 
control  the  delegations  from  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  and  certain  Gulf  States 
against  me.  The  head  of  a  great  railway 
system  made  preparations  for  a  more  ambi- 
tious effort  looking  towards  the  control  of 
the  delegations  from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  California  against  me.  He  was 
a  very  powerful  man  financially,  but  his  power 
politically  was  much  more  limited,  and  he  did 
not  really  understand  his  own  limitations  or 
the  situation  itself,  whereas  I  did.  He  could 
not  have  secured  a  delegate  against  me  from 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  or  Kansas.  In  Colorado 
and  California  he  could  have  made  a  fight, 
but  even  there  I  think  he  would  have  been 
completely  beaten.  However,  long  before 
the  time  for  the  Convention  came  round,  it 
was  recognized  that  it  was  hopeless  to  make 
any  opposition  to  my  nomination.  The  effort 
was  abandoned,  and  I  was  nominated  unani- 
mously. Judge  Parker  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  against  me.  Practically  all  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  largest  circulation 
were  against  me  ;  in  New  York  City  fifteen 
out  of  every  sixteen  copies  of  papers  issued 
were  hostile  to  me.  I  won  by  a  popular 
majority  of  about  two  million  and  a  half,  and 
in  the  electoral  college  carried  330  votes 
against  136.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  popular 
majority  ever  hitherto  given  any  Presidential 
candidate. 

THE  THIRD  TERM  QUESTION 

My  opponents  during  the  campaign  had 
laid  much  stress  upon  my  supposed  personal 
ambition  and  intention  to  use  the  office  of 
President  to  perpetuate  myself  in  power.  I 
did  not  say  anything  on  the  subject  prior  to 
the  election,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  say  anything 
that  could  be  construed  into  a  promise  offered 
as  a  consideration  in  order  to  secure  votes. 
But  on  election  night,  after  the  returns  were  in. 
I  issued  the  following  statement :  "  The  wise 
custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two 
terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the  form, 
and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  can- 
didate for  or  accept  another  nomination." 

The  reason  for  my  choice  of  the  exact 
phraseology  used  was  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  many  of  my  supporters  were  insisting 
that,  as  I  had  served  only  three  and  a  half 
years  of  my  first  term,  coming  in  from  the 
Vice-Presidency  when  President  McKinley 
was  killed,  I  had  really  had  only  one  elective 
term,  so  that  the  third  term  custom  did  not 
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apply  to  me  ;  and  I  wished  to  repudiate  this 
suggestion.  I  believed  then  (and  I  believe 
now)  the  third  term  custom  or  tradition  to 
be  wholesome,  and,  therefore,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  regard  its  substance,  refusing  to 
quibble  over  the  words  usually  employed  to 
express  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  wish 
simply  and  specifically  to  say  that  I  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  in  1908, 
because  if  I  had  specified  the  year  when  I 
would  not  be  a  candidate,  it  would  have  been 
widely  accepted  as  meaning  that  I  intended 
to  be  a  candidate  some  other  year  ;  and  1  had 
no  such  intention,  and  had  no  idea  that  I 
would  ever  be  a  candidate  again.  Certain 
newspaper  men  did  ask  me  if  I  intended 
to  apply  my  prohibition  to  1912,  and  I 
answered  that  I  was  not  thinking  of  1912, 
nor  of  1920,  nor  of  1940,  and  that  I  must 
decline  to  say  anything  whatever  except  what 
appeared  in  my  statement. 

The  Presidency  is  a  great  office,  and  the 
power  of  the  President  can  be  effectively  used 
to  secure  a  renomination,  especially  if  the 
President  has  the  support  of  certain  great 
political  and  financial  interests.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  and  this  reason  alone,  that  the  whole- 
some principle  of  continuing  in  office,  so  long 
as  he  is  willing  to  serve,  an  incumbent  who  has 
proved  capable,  is  not  applicable  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Therefore  the  American  people  have 
wisely  established  a  custom  against  allowing  any 
man  to  hold  that  office  for  more  than  two  con- 
secutive terms.  But  every  shred  of  power  which 
a  President  exercises  while  in  office  vanishes 
absolutely  when  he  has  once  left  office.  An 
ex-President  stands  precisely  in  the  position  of 
any  other  private  citizen,  and  has  not  one  parti- 
cle more  power  to  secure  a  nomination  or  elec- 
tion than  if  he  had  never  held  the  office  at  all — 
indeed,  he  probably  has  less  because  of  the 
very  fact  that  he  has  held  the  office.  Therefore 
the  reasoning  on  which  the  anti-third  term  cus- 
tom is  based  has  no  application  whatever  to 
an  ex-President,  and  no  application  whatever 
to  anything  except  consecutive  terms.  As  a 
barrier  of  precaution  against  more  than  two  con- 
secutive terms  the  custom  embodies  a  valuable 
principle.  Applied  in  any  other  way  it  becomes 
a  mere  formula,  and,  like  all  formulas,  a  poten- 
tial source  of  mischievous  confusion.  Having 
this  in  mind,  I  regarded  the  custom  as  apply- 
ing practically,  if  not  just  as  much,  to  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  been  seven  and  a  half  years  in 
office  as  to  one  who  had  been  eight  years  in 
office,  and  therefore,  in  the  teeth  of  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  demand  from  my  own  party 


that  I  accept  another  nomination,  and  the 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  nomination 
would  be  ratified  at  the  polls,  I  felt  that  the 
substance  of  the  custom  applied  to  me  in 
1908.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  no  appli- 
cation whatever  to  any  human  being  save 
where  it  was  invoked  in  the  case  of  a  man 
desiring  a  third  consecutive  term. 

Having  given  such  substantial  proof  of 
my  own  regard  for  the  custom,  I  deem 
it  a  duty  to  add  this  comment  on  it.  I 
believe  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  custom 
of  this  kind,  to  be  generally  observed,  but 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  have  it 
definitely  hardened  into  a  Constitutional  pro- 
hibition. It  is  not  desirable  ordinarily  that  a 
man  should  stay  in  office  twelve  consecutive 
years  as  President  ;  but  most  certainly  the 
American  people  are  fit  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  stand  in  no  need  of  an  irrevocable 
self-denying  ordinance.  They  should  not 
bind  themselves  never  to  take  action  which 
under  some  quite  conceivable  circumstances 
it  might  be  to  their  great  interest  to  take.  It 
is  obviously  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
safety  of  a  democracy  that  in  time  of  real 
peril  it  should  be  able  to  command  the  serv- 
ice of  every  one  among  its  citizens  in  the 
precise  position  where  the  service  rendered 
will  be  most  valuable.  It  would  be  a  be- 
nighted policy  in  such  event  to  disqualify 
absolutely  from  the  highest  office  a  man  who 
while  holding  it  had  actually  shown  the  high- 
est capacity  to  exercise  its  powers  with  the 
utmost  effect  for  the  public  defense.  If, 
for  instance,  a  tremendous  crisis  occurred  at 
the  end  of  the  second  term  of  a  man  like 
Lincoln,  as  such  a  crisis  occurred  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term,  it  would  be  a  veritable 
calamity  if  the  American  people  were  forbid- 
den to  continue  to  use  the  services  of  the  one 
man  whom  they  knew,  and  did  not  merely 
guess,  could  carry  them  through  the  crisis. 
The  third  term  tradition  has  no  value  what- 
ever except  as  it  applies  to  a  third  consecu- 
tive term.  While  it  is  well  to  keep  it  as  a 
custom,  it  would  be  a  mark  both  of  weakness 
and  unwisdom  for  the  American  people  to 
embody  it  into  a  Constitutional  provision 
which  could  not  do  them  good  and  on  some 
given  occasion  might  work  real  harm. 

A   FAVORITE  CARTOON 

There  was  one  cartoon  made  while  I 
was  President,  in  which  I  appeared  in- 
cidentally, that  was  always  a  great  favorite 
of  mine.    It  pictured  an  old  fellow  with 
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chin  whiskers,  a  farmer,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  his  boots  off,  sitting  before  the  fire, 
reading  the  President's  Message.  On  his 
feet  were  stockings  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen  hung  up  by  the  dozen  in  Joe  Ferris's 
store  at  Medora,  in  the  days  when  I  used  to 
come  in  to  town  and  sleep  in  one  of  the 
rooms  over  the  store.  The  title  of  the  pic- 
ture was  "  His  Favorite  Author."  This  was 
the  old  fellow  whom  I  always  used  to  keep 
in  my  mind.  He  had  probably  been  in  the 
Civil  War  in  his  youth ;  he  had  worked 
hard  ever  since  he  left  the  army;  he  had 
been  a  good  husband  and  father;  he  had 
brought  up  his  boys  and  girls  to  work ;  he 
did  not  wish  to  do  injustice  to  any  one  else, 
but  he  wanted  justice  done  to  himself  and  to 
others  like  him ;  and  I  was  bound  to  secure 
that  justice  for  him-  if  it  lay  in  my  power  to 
do  so.1 


1  I  believe  I  realized  fairly  well  this  ambition.  I  shall 
turn  to  my  enemies  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  New  York  "  Sun,"  shortly  before  the  National  Con- 
vention of  1904.  spoke  of  me  as  follows : 

"  President  Roosevelt  holds  that  his  nomination  by  the 
National  Republican  Convention  of  1904  is  an  assured 
thing.  He  makes  no  concealment  of  his  conviction,  and 
it  is  unreservedly  shared  by  his  friends.  We  think  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  right. 

"  There  are  strong  and  convincing  reasons  why  the 
President  should  feel  that  success  is  within  his  grasp.  He 
has  used  the  opportunities  that  he  found  or  created,  and 
he  has  used  them  with  consummate  skill  and  undeniable 
Success. 

"  The  President  has  disarmed  all  his  enemies.  Every 
weapon  they  had,  new  or  old,  has  been  taken  from  them 
and  added  to  the  now  unassailable  Roosevelt  arsenal. 
Why  should  people  wonder  that  Mr.  Bryan  clings  to  sil- 
ver ?  Has  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  absorbed  and  sequestered 
every  vestige  of  the  Kansas  City  platform  that  had  a 
shred  of  practical  value  ?  Suppose  that  Mr.  Bryan  had 
been  elected  President.  What  could  he  have  accomplished 
compared  with  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  accomplished  ? 
Will  his  most  passionate  followers  pretend  for  one  moment 
that  Mr.  Bryan  could  have  conceived,  much  less  enforced, 
any  such  pursuit  of  the  trusts  as  that  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  just  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue  ?  Will  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  intimate  that  the  Federal  courts  would  have 
turned  to  his  projects  the  friendly  countenance  which  they 
have  lent  to  those  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  ? 

••  Where  is  '  government  by  injunction  '  gone  to  ?  The 
very  emptiness  of  that  once  potent  phrase  is  beyond 
description !  A  regiment  of  Bryans  could  not  compete 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  harrying  the  trusts,  in  bringing 
wealth  to  its  knees,  and  in  converting  into  the  palpable 
actualities  of  action  the  wildest  dreams  of  Bryan's  cam- 
paign orators.    He  has  outdone  them  all. 

"  And  how  utterly  the  President  has  routed  the  preten- 
sions of  Bryan  and  of  the  whole  Democratic  horde  in 
respect  to  organized  labor!  How  empty  were  all  their 
professions,  their  mouthings  and  their  bowlings  in  the  face 
of  the  simple  and  unpretentious  achievements  of  the 
President !  In  his  own  straightforward  fashion  he  inflicted 
upon  capital  in  one  short  hour  of  the  coal  strike  a  greater 
humiliation  than  Bryan  could  have  visited  upon  it  in  a 
century.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  labor  unions  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  put  them  above  the  law 
and  above  the  Constitution,  because  for  him  they  are  the 
American  people."  [This  last,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  merely 
a  rhetorical  method  of  saying  that  I  gave  the  labor  union 
precisely  the  same  treatment  as  the  corporation.] 


Senator  La  Follette,  in  the  issue  of  his  magazine  imme- 
diately following  my  leaving  the  Presidency  in  March, 
1909,  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Roosevelt  steps  from  the  stage  gracefully.  He  has 
ruled  his  party  to  a  large  extent  against  its  will.  He  has 
played  a  large  part  in  the  world's  work  for  the  past  seven 
years.  The  activities  of  his  remarkably  forceful  person- 
ality have  been  so  manifold  that  it  will  be  long  before  his 
true  rating  will  be  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  race.  He  Is 
said  to  think  that  the  three  great  things  done  by  him  are 
the  undertaking  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  its  rapid  and  successful  carrying  forward,  the  making 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  sending 
around  the  world  of  the  fleet. 

"  These  are  important  things,  but  many  will  be  slow  to 
think  them  his  greatest  services.  The  Panama  Canal  will 
surely  serve  mankind  when  in  operation  ;  and  the  manner 
of  organizing  this  work  seems  to  be  fine.  But  no  one  can 
yet  say  whether  this  project  will  be  a  gigantic  succe^-  <<r 
a  gigantic  failure;  and  the  task  is  one  which  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  have  been  undertaken  and  carried 
through  some  time  soon,  as  historic  periods  go,  anyhow. 
The  Peace  of  Portsmouth  was  a  great  thing  to  be  respon- 
sible for,  and  Roosevelt's  good  offices  undoubtedly  saved  a 
great  and  bloody  battle  in  Manchuria.  But  the  war  was 
fought  out,  and  the  parties  ready  to  quit,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  was  only  when  tnis  situation  was  ar- 
rived at  that  the  good  offices  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were,  more  or  less  indirectly,  invited.  The  fleet's 
cruise  was  a  strong  piece  of  diplomacy,  by  which  we 
informed  Japan  that  we  will  send  our  fleet  wherever  we 
please  and  whenever  we  please.    It  w  orked  out  well. 

"  But  none  of  these  things,  it  will  seem  to  many,  can 
compare  with  some  of  Roosevelt's  other  achievements. 
Perhaps  he  is  loth  to  take  credit  as  a  reformer,  for  he  is 
prone  to  spell  the  word  with  question  marks,  and  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  '  reform.' 

"  But  for  all  that,  this  contemner  of  '  reformers  '  made 
reform  respectable  in  the  United  States,  and  this  rebuker 
of  '  muck-rakers  '  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  making  the 
history  of  '  muck-raking'  in  the  United  States  a  National 
one,  conceded  to  be  useful.  He  has  preached  from  the 
White  House  many  doctrines  ;  but  among  them  he  has  left 
impressed^  on  the  American  mind  the  one  great  truth  of 
economic  justice  couched  in  the  pithy  and  stinging  phrase 
'  the  square  deal.'  The  task  of  making  reform  respectable 
in  a  commercialized  world,  and  of  giving  the  Nation  a 
slogan  in  a  phrase,  is  greater  than  the  man  who  performed 
it  is  likely  to  think. 

"  And,  then,  there  is  the  great  and  statesmanlike  move- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  our  National  resources,  into 
which  Roosevelt  so  energetically  threw  himself  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  as  a  whole  knew  not  that  we  are  ruining 
and  bankrupting  ourselves  as  fast  as  we  can.  This  is 
probably  the  greatest  thing  Roosevelt  did,  undoubtedly. 
This  globe  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  race.  It  is  just  so 
much  coal  and  oil  and  gas.  This  maybe  economized  or 
wasted.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  phosphates  and  other 
mineral  resources.  Our  water  resources  are  immense,  and 
we  are  only  just  beginning  to  use  them.  Our  forests  have 
been  destroyed  ;  they  must  be  restored.  Our  soils  are 
being  depleted ;  they  must  be  built  up  and  conserved. 

"These  questions  are  not  of  this  day  only  or  of  this 
generation.  They  belong  all  to  the  future.  Their  con- 
sideration requires  that  nigh  moral  tone  which  regards 
the  earth  as  the  home  of  a  posterity  to  whom  we  owe  a 
sacred  duty. 

"This  immense  idea  Roosevelt,  with  high  statesman- 
ship, dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  Nation  until  the  Nation 
heeded.  He  held  it  so  high  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  neighboring  nations  of  the  continent,  and  w  ill  so 
spread  and  intensify  that  we  will  soon  see  the  world's 
conferences  devoted  to  it. 

"  Nothing  can  be  greater  or  finer  than  this.  It  is  so 
great  ana  so  fine  that  when  the  historian  of  the  future 
shall  speak  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  he  is  likely  to  say  that 
he  did  many  notable  things,  among  them  that  of  inaugu- 
rating the  movement  which  finally  resulted  in  the  square 
deal,  but  that  his  greatest  work  was  inspiring  and  actually 
beginning  a  world  movement  for  staying  terrestrial  waste 
and  saving  for  the  human  race  the  things  upon  which,  and 
upon  which  alone,  a  great  and  peaceful  and  progressive 
and  happy  race  life  can  be  founded. 

"  What  statesman  in  all  history  has  done  anvthing  call- 
ing for  so  wide  a  view  and  for  a  purpose  more  lofty  ?"' 


NATURE  MONTH  BY  MONTH 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL 

DECEMBER— MAKING  ALL  SNUG 


WINTER  comes  sometimes  hurriedly 
and  sometimes  tardily,  but  Nature 
is  rarely  unready  for  it.  She  be- 
gins early  to  make  her  preparations  for  an 
average  season  ;  and  an  excessive  one,  which 
now  and  then  overcomes  her  defenses,  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  weak  and  the  sur- 
plus are  lopped  off  and  the  living  world  is 
trimmed  down  to  normal  proportions. 

The  special  preparations  made  to  endure 
the  frost  and  famine  are  many  and  ingenious. 
Such  are  the  thick  scales  on  the  buds  of 
early-leafing  trees,  or  the  coating  of  buds 
with  a  waxy,  resinous,  or  balsamic  exudation, 
impervious  to  moisture.  To  guard  their  tender 
inner  parts  against  injury  by  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  buds  are  often  lined  with  a 
down  or  wool,  which,  as  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat  or  cold,  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the 
underfur  of  mammals,  and  falls  away  in  the 
spring. 

I  have  called  winter  the  resting-time  of  the 
year,  and  so  it  is  for  the  plants  and  animals 
able  to  survive  it ;  but  they  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  activity  and  progress.  Roots  when 
chilled  absorb  water  less  readily  than  when 
warm.  This  chilling  comes  on  gradually  as 
winter  approaches;  and  as  the  water-borne 
food  supply  they  furnish  to  the  plant  de- 
creases, the  necessary  transpiration  of  vapor 
from  the  leaves  is  lessened,  and  it  is  also 
checked  by  both  the  dryness  of  the  winter  air 
and  the  scarcity  of  daylight.  Presently  the 
roots  furnish  no  more  water,  for  the  ground 
is  frozen ;  the  leaves  also  have  fallen  ;  then 
the  protoplasm  hardens  in  the  hollow  cells, 
where  no  moisture  remains  to  freeze  and 
burst  the  wood.  Rid  of  their  leaves,  the  trees 
are  made  ready  for  the  winter's  gales,  which 
will  hurtle  harmlessly  through  their  naked 
branches  instead  of  overthrowing  the  trunks 
by  pressure  against  an  expanse  of  foliage. 

A  tree  thus  prepared  has  really  become 
dormant  from  lack  of  nourishment  ;  and 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  hibernation  of  our 
animals.  But  true  hibernators  are  few,  as 
distinguished  from  such  mammals  as  the 
beaver,  the  muskrat,  the  ground-squirrels, 
and  the  field-mice,  which  now  retire  to  winter 
quarters  stored  with  garnered  food.  The 


hibernators  are  small  creatures  that  depend 
upon  green  stuff,  as  the  woodchucks,  certain 
mice,  and  lemmings,  or  else,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  badger  and  the  skunk,  such  as  live 
upon  insects  and  other  small  prey  now  safely 
beyond  their  reach.  The  bear  "  dens  up  " 
only  after  even  his  broad  bill  of  fare  has 
been  exhausted. 

The  many  mammals  and  birds  that  brave 
this  season  of  cold  and  famine — hunger,  not 
cold,  is  the  main  factor  in  their  problem — are 
forearmed  in  several  interesting  ways.  The 
winter  plumage  of  our  birds  is  denser  and 
more  closely  interlocked  than  that  which  fol- 
lows the  spring  molt,  and  it  is  almost  always 
of  a  protective  hue,  for  now  the  birds  cannot 
find  the  concealment  of  foliage.  The  water- 
fowl acquire  a  new  downy  undergrowth, 
water-proof  and  heat-retaining.  It  is  with 
this  underwear,  which  becomes  loose  toward 
spring,  that  the  ducks  furnish  their  nests  with 
blankets  for  their  eggs  and  young.  Thus 
we  utilize  it  at  third  hand  when  we  gather 
eider-down  for  quilts. 

Birds  sometimes  acquire  at  this  time  cer- 
tain special  parts  to  aid  them  during  the 
impending  bad  season.  Thus  the  fringes  of 
sharp  points  that  grow  in  the  autumn  on  the 
toes  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  the  stiff  feathers 
that  clothe  the  feet  of  the  ptarmigan,  furnish 
these  birds  with  snow-shoes,  lacking  which 
they  could  hardly  run  upon  the  snow  or 
easily  dig  beneath  it,  as  they  must  do  when 
searching  for  the  buds  and  berries  that  sus- 
tain their  lives.  A  very  interesting  relation 
exists  between  birds  of  this  class  and  the 
group  of  bushes  whose  fruits  mature  very 
late  and  hang  on  all  winter.  The  feet  of 
northern  hares  are  provided  with  similar 
snow-shoes  by  an  extra  growth  of  long,  stiff 
hairs,  and  the  hoofs  of  the  snow-tramping 
caribou  are  broadened. 

The  turning  white  in  this  month  of  almost 
every  animal  abroad  in  the  snowy  regions  is 
a  provision  for  winter  so  familiar  that  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned. 

Following  the  months  as  they  have  re- 
volved under  "  the  starry  girdle  of  the  year" 
has  now  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  list, 
and  to  the  finale  of  the  annual  rhythm  whose 
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"the  trees  are  made  ready  for  the  winter's  gales,  which  will  hurtle 
harmlessly  through  their  naked  branches  " 


theme  is  simple,  however  much  it  may  stir 
the  imaginative  soul.  In  winter  the  world 
of  our  temperate  latitudes  rests  and  recu- 
perates. In  spring  it  awakes  at  the  kiss 
of  the  sun,  as  the  old  myth  teaches  ;  and 
then  its  progress  from  sprout  to  leaf,  and 
leaf  to  flower,  and  then  to  fruit,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  rhythmical  development  of 


the  animal  life  which  depends  upon  it 
for  food,  and  thus  for  the  ability  to  repro- 
duce itself,  "  each  after  its  own  kind."  That 
one  primal  and  all-sufficient  duty  done,  in 
adjustment  to  the  cosmic  time-allotment,  the 
organic  world  sinks  into  the  repose  of  win- 
ter until  the  time  for  its  repetition  comes 
again. 


MAKING  MONEY  OUT  OF  PATENTS 


BY  WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 


T 


*0  invent  a  successful  device  is  one 
tiling  ;  to  make  money  out  of  it. 
another.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
sell  an  invention  that  means  a  change  in  a 
time-honored  way  of  manufacturing  bedposts 
or  of  boiling  eggs.  The  man  who  invented 
the  vacuum  cleaner  had  to  fight  rusty  house- 
hold conservatism  that  found  the  old  broom 
"good  enough."  Try  and  kick  up  something 
new  and  you  are  bound  to  stub  your  toe 
against  the  brick  concealed  beneath  the  high 
hat  of  prejudice.  Steam  coaches  ran  success- 
fully in  England  in  1824.  Parliament  passed 
the  "  Road  Locomotive  Act,"  decreeing  that 
a  man  with  a  red  flag  must  precede  a  motor- 
driven  vehicle  and  prohibiting  a  speed  greater 
than  four  miles  an  hour.  Thus  the  automo- 
bile was  ditched  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
There  are  men  still  alive  who  can  remember 
the  derision  that  greeted  the  proposals  to 
telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  and  to  build 
ships  of  iron.  It  took  a  Niagara  of  adver- 
tising to  convince  us  that  a  piano  could  be 
acceptably  played  with  air  instead  of  flexible 
fingers  trained  for  years ;  that  a  watch  cost- 
ing only  a  dollar  would  actually  keep  time  ; 
that  a  safety  razor  would  mow  chin  bristles. 


It  takes  as  much  ingenuity  to  market  an 
invention  as  to  create  it. 

Just  how  that  ingenuity  shall  be  exercised 
depends  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
invention.  A  loom  that  costs  $20,000  to 
manufacture  cannot  be  sold  as  if  it  were  a 
breakfast  food.  There  may  be  only  fifty 
possible  buyers  in  the  whole  country,  and  of 
these  perhaps  not  ten  could  write  a  check 
for  the  purchase  price. 

That  situation  is  encountered  time  and 
time  again.  It  was  encountered,  for  ex- 
ample, during  the  building  of  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal.  Contractors  who  bid  on 
rock  excavation  were  told  that  their  tenders 
must  not  exceed  eighty  cents  a  cubic  yard. 
Rock  had  never  been  excavated  before  at 
that  price  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
apparently  impossible  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  combination  of  two  inventions — the 
cableway  and  the  cantilever,  later  used  with 
success  at  Panama.  Of  these  the  cantilever 
cost  $28,000.  Few  contractors  could  afford 
to  pay  that  sum.  Accordingly  the  manufac- 
turer leased  the  machine,  wiih  the  result  that 
contractors  ultimately  excavated  rock  at  fifty- 
six  cents  a  cubic  yard :  the  State  of  Illinois 


THE  CANTILEVER  EXCAVATOR 
This  excavator  cost  128,000.    By  its  means  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  dug  at  an  unpiecedentedly  cheap  rate 


THE  FIRST  TELEPHONE  AND  THE  MODERN  TELEPHONE 

To  the  left  is  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  telephone  of  1877,  with  its  casing  removed; 
to  the  riu lit,  the  modern  desk  telephone.    Bell's  instrument  was  used  both  as  a  receiver  and 
transmitter  :  hence  it  was  necessary  first  to  talk  into  the  mouthpiece  and  then  apply  one's 
ear  to  it,  in  order  to  listen.    Great  as  this  difference  is  between  the  two  instruments, 
Professor  Bell's  receiver  is  identical  in  principle  with  that  employed  to-day 


saved  about  five  million  dollars,  and  the 
manufacturer  made  more  money  out  of  his 
machines  than  if  he  had  sold  them  outright. 

But  leasing  is  not  always  effective.  The 
United  States  Government,  the  biggest  of 
all  contractors,  will  not  pay  royalties.  It 
insists  on  owning  its  own  machinery.  Edison 
has  invented  a  powerful  rock-crusher  which 
can  pulverize  a  twenty-ton  boulder.  On  the 
whole  continent  there  is  not  a  market  for 
a  dozen  such  machines,  and  the  profits  on 
the  dozen  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
the  hundreds  of  experiments  made  before 
the  crusher  became  a  practicable  machine. 
Colonel  Goethals  wanted  to  buy  such  a 
crusher  for  breaking  rock  to  be  used  in 
constructing  the  Gatun  Dam  in  Panama. 
Edison  asked  a  small  royalty  for  each  ton 
of  rock  crushed,  a  sum  that  amounted  to 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  raving  that 
would  be  effected.    The  negotiations  failed. 

Leasing  is  probably  the  most  approved 


business  method  of  placing  a  complicated 
machine  on  the  market.  The  most  impor- 
tant machines  used  in  shoe  manufacturing  are 
welters  and  stitchers.  These  are  leased  and 
never  sold — leased,  moreover,  on  such  condi- 
tions that  the  welter  may  not  be  used  with  a 
competing  stitcher,  nor  the  stitcher  withacom- 
peting  welter.  About  five  and  three-quarter 
cents  for  every  pair  of  shoes  made  by  these 
machines  is  paid  by  shoe  manufacturers  in 
royalties.  In  addition  to  the  welter  and 
stitcher  the  shoe  machinery  patentees  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  shoe  manufacturer  some 
(twenty  six  auxiliary  machines,  which  he  may 
or  may  not  use  as  he  sees  fit.  and  for 
which  only  a  nominal  rental  is  charged, 
varying  from  $5  to  $35  a  year — barely 
enough  to  pay  for  wear  and  tear.  These 
auxiliary  machines,  however,  may  not  be 
used  unless  the  welter  and  stitcher  are 
leased.  Such  lt  tying  "  clauses  in  leases  were 
invented  long  before  the  modern  trust  was 
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conceived.  Although  their  legality  is  now 
being  subjected  to  judicial  scrutiny  under  the 
Sherman  Law,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
leasing  system  has  enabled  many  a  poor  man 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  machinery  to 
engage  in  shoe  manufacturing'  with  little 
capital. 

In  the  testimony  taken  in  the  now  famous 
"Dick-Henry  case  "  we  learned  of  still  another 
method  of  marketing  patented  machinery,  a 
method  which  consists  in  selling  a  device  at 
less  than  cost  and  compelling  the  purchaser 
to  buy  from  the  manufacturer  whatever 
supplies  may  be  necessary  to  operate  the 
device.  If  supplies  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket are  used,  the  patent  is  infringed,  because 
the  inventor  or  his  assignee  has  the  exclusive 
constitutional  right  to  use  the  machine  in  any 
way  that  he  himself  sees  fit  and  has  permitted 
the  purchaser  to  use  the  machine  only  in  a 
certain  prescribed  way.  So  the  courts  have 
held  time  and  time  again  in  cases  decided 
long  before  1  )ick  vs.  Henry  aroused  comment. 

Few  inventors  have  ever  grown  rich  by 
reason  of  the  royalties  that  have  been  paid 
to  them.  To  make  a  fortune  out  of  a  new 
tool  or  a  new  folding-bed  the  inventor  must 
become  a  manufacturer.  Even  Edison  would 
not  be  a  wealthy  man  to-day  if  he  had  sold 
his  more  important  inventions  instead  of 
manufacturing  them 
himself.  His  method 
is  that  adopted  by 
most  knowing  pat- 
entees. The  presses 
used  in  the  Govern- 
ment's mints  for  coin- 
ing metals  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  by 
their  inventor,  Oberlin 
Smith.  In  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  is  a 
prosperous  plant  built 
by  the  two  inventors 
of  successful  metal- 
shaping  machinery. 
The  instruments  used 
in  telephone  central 
stations  to  record  the 
duration  of  a  conver- 
sation were  invented 
by  a  man  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  com- 
pany by  which  they 
are  made. 

None  of  these  in- 
ventions was  ever  in- 


A  LEASED  MACHINE  FOR  SHOE 

MANUFACTURING 

This  is  an  outsole  rapid  lock-stitch  machine,  used  to  fasten  the 
outsnle  with  a  lock-stitch  to  the  welt  in  making:  a  welt 
shoe.  The  machine  was  developed,  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  by  professional  inventors 


troduced  in  its  initial  form.  Whether  it  be 
a  collar  button  or  a  locomotive,  a  battle- ship 
or  a  tin  whistle,  an  invention  never  leaps  out 
of  the  Jovian  head  of  the  inventor  a  perfect 
mechanical  Minerva.  Its  fruition  is  often  a 
process  of  years.  The  first  telephone  pro- 
duced by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  could 
hardly  transmit  speech.  Years  of  patient 
laboratory  work  and  millions  in  money  were 
expended  in  developing  a  system  of  com- 
munication that  will  handle  a  million  and  a 
half  calls  a  day  in  New  York  alone ;  that 
will  enable  an  operator  to  connect  two  sub- 
scribers in  a  city  in  less  than  fifteen  sec- 
onds ;  and  that  has  made  it  possible  to  talk 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  the 
North  American  continent. 

Thomas  A.  Watson,  one  of  the  pioneer 
telephone  engineers  of  this  country  and  an 
assistant  of  Bell's,  draws  this  picture  of  the 
first  demonstration  made  between  Boston  and 
New  York  in  18/7  : 

Our  laboratory  was  on  the  upper  floor  of  a 
boarding-house  in  Boston.  The  house  was  full 
of  boarders,  whom  we  had  disturbed  quite  seri- 
ously with  all  sorts  of  noisy  experiments.  I 
realized  that  since  I  had  to  do  the  shouting  of 
my  life  that  night,  I  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  m  utile  the  noise.  I  took  the  blankets 
off  my  bed  and  Dr.  Bell's  and  arranged  a  sort  of 
tent  over  my  big  telephone  with  five  thicknesses 
of  blanket.  When  I  got 
the  signal  from  Dr.  Bell 
in  New  York  that  he 
was  ready  to  hear  me, 
I  crawled  in  under  my 
blanket  tent,  and  for 
two  mortal  hours  I 
shouted  to  him. 

It  takes  imagina- 
tion to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  great 
invention.  The  tele- 
phone seemed  so  un- 
promisingin  1877  that 
the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company 
refused  Bell's  offer  of 
$100,000  for  his  pat- 
ents. A  newspaper 
editor ,  Frederick  Cow- 
er, who  had  a  contract 
now  worth  millions 
for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  telephone  in 
New  England,  gladly 
exchanged  his  con- 
tract rights  with  Mr. 
Gardiner  Hubbard, 
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the  financial  backer 
of  the  first  telephone 
company,  for  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of 
lecturing  on  the  tele- 
phone for  the  whole 
United  States.  He 
had  that  right  without 
asking  for  it. 

In  a  patent-infringe- 
ment suit  involving 
the  Mergenthaler  lin- 
otype the  brilliant 
Judge  Coxe  went  out 
of  his  way  to  com- 
ment on  the  crudity 
of  epoch-making  in- 
ventions and  the  sys- 
tematic improvements 
necessary  before  they 
could  be  commercially 
introduced.  Not  only 
was  the  Morse  tele- 
graph a  fit  subject  for 
a  museum  within  a 
few  months  after  its 
first  feeble  success, 
but  the  Howe  sew- 
ing-machine, he  an- 
nounced from  the 
bench,  could  not  be 
successfully  used  by 
any  woman  for  ten 
years  after  the  patent 
was  granted.  Yet  both  Morse  and  Howe  are 
deservedly  regarded  as  great  American  in- 
ventors. 

It  took  ten  years  to  produce  a  press  on 
which  the  colored  covers  of  our  magazines 
could  be  printed  at  one  operation.  Colored 
reproductions  of  paintings  are  usually  made 
by  printing  three  or  four  colors,  one  after 
another,  the  paper  being  allowed  to  dry 
after  each  printing.  With  the  rotary  multi- 
color press,  white  paper  is  fed  in  at  one  end, 
and  emerges  at  the  other  completely  printed. 
Such  presses  had  been  used  for  very  rough 
work,  but  were  utterly  unadapted  in  their 
original  form  for  fine  magazine-cover  print- 
ing. The  most  skillful  pressman  and  en- 
graver in  the  United  States  were  engaged  to 
solve  the  basic  problem  of  preparing  print- 
ing plates  so  that  no  "  make-ready,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  trade,  would  be  necessary.  By 
1901  a  self-printing  plate  had  been  invented. 
Next  came  the  problem  of  bringing  it  to  com- 
mercial perfection — a  problem  that  involved 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  DAYLIGHT  LAMP 

After  years  of  experimenting.  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Ives  has  invented  a 
lamp  the  radiations  of  which  are  the  equivalent  of  artifi- 
cial daylight.    The  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  colored 
screens  which  sift  out  those  rays  of  an  ordinary  tungsten 
filament  lamp  which  are  undesirable.    Before  artificial 
daylight  was  thus  attained   no  gem  expert  would 
buy  a  diamond  late   in  the  afternoon,  no  artist 
would    paint    after   four  o'clock,    no  _  color 
printer  would  attempt  to  manipulate  inks, 
no   dry-goods  merciiant  would   try  to 
match  fabrics,  except  in  full  daylight 


three  years  of  pa- 
tient,expensive, heart- 
breaking experiment- 
ing. A  special  hy- 
draulic press  had  to 
be  built,  and  other 
special  machines  as 
the  experiments  called 
for  them.  Then  it 
was  discovered  that 
the  press  was  not 
strong  enough.  An 
entirely  new  one  had 
to  be  designed  and 
constructed.  Next  it 
was  found  that  the 
idea  of  printing  one 
wet  color  upon  an- 
other was  impractica- 
ble with  the  printing 
inks  on  the  market. 
An  ink  chemist  was 
employed,  who  spent 
over  a  year  in  the 
unsuccessful  effort  to 
produce  inks  of  the 
desired  character. 
After  he  failed,  a 
practical  printing  ink 
maker  was  engaged, 
who  finally  succeeded 
after  'many  months. 
Even  though  the 
process,  the  press, 
and  the  inks  seemed  perfect,  no  satisfactory 
results  could  be  obtained.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  printing  cylinders 
was  at  fault.  Because  they  were  arranged 
vertically,  so  that  the  lowest  one  was  near 
the  floor  and  the  uppermost  one  near  the 
ceiling,  they  were  subjected  to  different  degrees 
of  temperature,  which  affected  the  working  of 
the  inks.  A  new  press  had  to  be  designed 
and  built  with  horizontal  cylinders,  all  lying  in 
the  same  zone  of  temperature,  and  then,  at 
last,  success  was  assured — but  only  success 
in  solving  the  problem  of  printing  several 
colors  at  one  operation.  The  problem  of 
selling  the  press  had' not  even  been  attacked. 

The  manufacturer  found  it  difficult  to 
interest  publishers  and  printers  in  his  method 
of  printing  four-color  magazine  covers  at  one 
operation.  They  came  and  watched  the 
press,  marveled  at  its  performances,  but  did 
nothing.  They  refused  to  believe  their  own 
eyes.  In  sheer  desperation  he  had  to  install 
the  press  at  his  own  expense  in  a  large  pub- 
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lishing  house  and  to  furnish  his  experience 
and  assistance  in  trying  it  out.  Even  then 
the  machine  ran  for  nine  months  every  day 
before  the  publisher  was  really  convinced 
that  it  could  do  his  work. 

The  same  story  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again  even  with  insignificant  toys,  hardware 
novelties,  tools,  and  the  like.  A  half-dozen 
patented  safety  razors  are  at  present  compet- 
ing with  one  another  on  the  market.  The 
perfection  of  each  has  cost  a  king's  ransom. 
On  one  of  them  the  sum  of  two  million  dol- 
lars is  said  to  have  been  spent  to  make  it 
marketable,  and  as  yet  without  avail.  The 
most  widely  advertised  and  most  widely 
sold  safety  razor  is  the  successful  outcome  of 
seven  years'  hard  work  —  seven  years  spent 
not  simply  in  producing  the  original  inven- 
tion, but  in  tempering  thin  steel,  in  producing 
a  handle  to  hold  the  blade,  in  devising 
machine  tools  that  would  stamp  blades  out 
of  a  ribbon  of  steel.  Few  patented  inventions 
have  ever  been  brought  to  a  marketable  con- 
dition in  less  than  ten  years,  and  no  invention 
is  ever  made  ex- 
actly in  the  form 
described  in  the 
patent.  It  seems 
no  astounding 
feat  to  apply  ball- 
bearings to  a  car- 
pet-sweeper, so 
that  the  machine 
can  be  pushed 
over  a  floor  easily. 
Yet  that  rather 
simple  improve- 
ment meant  thir- 
teen years  of  in- 
ventive effort  on 
the  part  of  the 
foremost  manu- 
facturer of  car- 
pet-sweepers in 
this  country. 
About  fifty-one 
thousand  dollars 
in  money  and  six 
years  in  time  were 
spent  in  devis- 
ing a  watch  that 
would  keep  time 
and  that  could  be 
sold  for  a  dollar. 
The  smallest 
practicable  type- 
writer   on  the 


THE  FIRST  STEAM  TURBINE  ENGINE 

Eight  years  of  time  and  about  five  millions  in  dollars  were  spent  before  this 
first  larsre  Curtis  steam  turbine  was  built.    The  engine,  winch  was 
originally  installed  in  a  Chicago  power-house  from  1901  to  1904,  is  now 
erected  in  the  yards  of  its  manufacturer  to  commemorate  the 
beginning  of  the  turbine  industry  in  America.   The  sum  of 
$1,500,000  was  paid  for  the  Curtis  patents  alone.  Several 
millions  more  were  then  spent  in  experimenting  and  in  im- 
proving the  first  machine  built  according  to  the  patent 


market  made  its  appearance  only  after  an 
outlay  of  $400,000. 

Many  inventions  are  the  result  of  a  single 
excursion  into  the  field  of  invention — not 
because  the  patentees  are  discouraged  by  the 
obstacles  that  they  encounter,  but  because 
they  are  intellectually  exhausted.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  once  said  that  every  man  had  at 
least  one  novel  in  him.  He  might  have  added 
that  most  of  us  also  possess  creative  ability 
enough  to  evolve  at  least  one  invention.  Just 
as  many  a  novelist  exhausts  himself  with  a 
single  splendid  piece  of  fiction,  so  many  an 
inventor's  ingenuity  is  spent  in  enriching  his 
day  and  generation  with  but  a  single  con- 
trivance. Howe  is  remembered  for  his  sew- 
ing-machine, and  for  nothing  else;  Bell,  for 
the  telephone  alone ;  Morse,  simply  for  the 
telegraph. 

It  is  curious,  too,  how  many  of  these 
men  were  not  academically  trained  en- 
gineers or  mechanics.  Apparently,  if  you 
would  invent  a  telephone,  you  must  not 
be  an  electrician,  but  a  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes,  as  Bell 
was  when  he 
came  to  this  coun- 
try. If  you  would 
devise  a  tele- 
graph you  must 
emulate  Morse 
and  achieve  dis- 
tinction as  a  por- 
trait-painter. If 
you  would  enrich 
the  world  with  a 
phonograph,  a 
moving  -  picture 
machine,  an  in- 
candescent elec- 
tric light,  and  nine 
hundred  other 
successful  inven- 
tions, you  must 
begin,  it  would 
almost  seem 
from  the  history 
of  invention,  as 
Edison  did,  by 
selling  newspa- 
pers on  trains 
and  picking  up 
your  electricity, 
your  chemistry, 
and  your  me- 
chanics as  best 
you  can. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
princess.  Her  mother,  the  queen, 
was  dead  long  ago,  oh,  very  long 
ago — ages  ago,  in  fact,  for  she  died  when 
the  little  princess  was  only  a  baby ;  and  that 
must  have  been  a  very  long  time  ago,  for 
the  little  princess  had  got  to  be  eighteen 
years  old.  And  when  one  is  eighteen  years 
old  it  is  a  very  long  time  since  one  was 
a  baby.  Anybody  knows  that.  The  king, 
her  father,  was  not  dead.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  very  much  alive.  But  he  was  very 
busy  indeed,  and  rarely  came  home,  which 
was  about  the  same  as  being  dead  so  far  as 
the  little  princess  was  concerned. 

For  the  king,  her  father,  was  a  great 
engineer,  who  had  to  be  going  about  the 
world  all  the  time — or  most  of  it — looking  at 
rivers,  or  the  places  where  rivers  ought  to  be, 
and  at  dams,  and  at  deep  holes  in  the  ground 
where  rivers  would  be  as  soon  as  they  turned 
the  water  in,  and  at  locks  and  canals  and 
such  things.  To  be  sure,  he  had  a  salary  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  looking  at 
these  things  ;  but  what  is  a  million  dollars  a 
year  compared  with  a  little  princess  of  your 


very  own 


And  will  looking  at  holes  in  the 
ground,  even  at  such  a  fabulous  salary  as  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  be  as  pleasant  for  a 
king  as  looking  at  his  princess  ?  It  was  too 
bad  for  the  king,  too,  for  he  was  a  good  king 
and  a  pleasant  man — when  he  was  at  home. 
I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was 
when  he  was  looking  at  the  dams  and  the 
rivers,  for  I  never  saw  him  when  he  was 
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looking  at  them.  I  say  that  it  was  bad  for 
the  king,  of  course,  but  it  was  very  much 
worse  for  the  princess. 

I  am  sorry  for  that  king,  and  for  any  other 
king  who  thinks  he  has  to  earn  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  that  is  likely — no,  sure — to  keep 
him  from  the  little  princes  and  princesses  for 
years  at  a  time.  There  is  a  lot  of  pleasure  to 
be  got  out  of  merely  watching  princes  and 
princesses,  especially  if  they  are  your  very 
own,  and  seeing  them  grow — though  that  is 
sad,  too,  to  see  them  growing  up  so  fast — 
and  seeing  about  proper  schools  for  them, 
and  seeing  that  they  have  the  kind  of  teachers 
that  they  ought  to  have  for  their  music  and 
their  dancing  and  the  rest.  And  it  is  lots  of 
fun  to  teach  them,  yourself,  to  skate  and  to 
swim  and  to  ride  a  horse  and  to  sail  a  boat. 
I  know ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  sorry  for 
this  king,  for  he  didn't  seem  to  know.  If  he 
had  known,  he  would  have  taken  that  salary 
of  a  million  dollars  for  just  one  year,  and 
then  he  would  have  settled  down  to  see  about 
the  teaching  of  his  little  princess — his  very 
own. 

Now,  this  little  princess  that  I  am  telling 
about  was  a  very  pretty,  fetching  little 
princess,  and,  of  course,  she  had  almost 
everything  that  she  wanted — which  was 
entirely  fitting,  when  the  king,  her  father, 
made  so  much  money  every  year  ;  and  she 
had  some  things  she  did  not  want — and  that 
was  fitting,  too.  She  had  nurses  without  end, 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  one  special  nurse 
that  seemed  to  be  without  end,  for  she  stayed 
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with  the  princess  for  a  very  long  time ;  in 
fact,  she  was  still  staying  with  her  when  the 
princess  was  eighteen,  and  she  acted  as  if  she 
meant  to  stay  on  as  long  as  she  lived.  And 
the  princess  thought  that  was  nice — gener- 
ally ;  once  in  a  while  she  got  out  of  sorts 
with  her  faithful  old  nurse  and  wished  that 
she  would  take  it  into  her  head  to  go  away. 
But  that  wish  lasted  only  a  little  while,  and  the 
nurse  didn't  go.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  where 
she  would  have  gone  to,  for  she  had  lived 
with  the  princess  for  so  many  years  that  she 
hadn't  any  other  home.  Her  own  home  had 
gone  all  to  rack  and  ruin  long  before  and  she 
had  forgotten  it. 

And,  besides  this  special  nurse  without 
end,  the  princess  had  some  aunts,  who  came 
and  went,  and  whom  she  never  got  to  feel- 
ing that  she  knew  very  well  ;  for  just  as 
she  was  beginning  to  know  them  they  would 
up  stakes  and  go  away,  and  a  perfectly 
brand-new  aunt  would  come,  that  she  had 
never  seen,  or  at  any  rate  had  not  seen 
for  two  years  at  least.  And  she  had  some 
uncles,  of  course,  but  they  didn't  count, 
anyway,  for  they  were  always  away  at  their 
offices  and  she  scarcely  knew  them  by  sight. 
And  there  was  a  cousin  or  two,  but  they 
weren't  of  much  more  use  than  the  uncles. 

And  besides  the  aunts  and  the  uncles 
and  the  cousin  or  two  and  the  nurse — her 
special  nurse — the  princess  had  horses  and 
automobiles  and  a  yacht  that  was  big  enough 
for  an  ocean  steamer,  and  men  servants 
and  maid  servants,  and  everything  else  that 
usually  goes  with  a  million  dollars  a  year ; 
everything  except  the  thing  that  she  wanted 
the  most  of  all,  and  that  she  could  not 
get,  although  she  tried  as  hard  as  ever  she 
could,  and  that  was  very  hard  indeed. 

One  day  the  princess  was  sitting  in  her 
room,  among  all  her  beautiful  things,  moping 
and  thinking  upon  her  lot,  and  thinking 
how  very  hard  it  was  that,  with  all  the  mill- 
ion dollars  a  year,  she  could  not  get  the 
thing  she  wanted  the  most.  And  she  thought 
that,  if  she  had  no  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  or  even  five  hundred — or 
nothing  a  year — she  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  the  thing  she  wanted  so 
badly. 

Thinking  that,  she  pouted  a  little  and 
looked  as  if  she  wanted  to  cry ;  which  you 
would  have  hoped  she  would  not  do,  for 
that  would  have  made  her  look  unhappy 
instead  of  merely  out  of  sorts,  and  would 
not  have  been  fitting  at  all.    For  this  little 


princess  seemed  made  for  happiness  and  not 
at  all  for  unhappiness,  and  her  eyes  were  not 
the  kind  for  tears,  although  she  would  have 
looked  very  fetching  and  touching  still,  even 
if  she  were  crying  ;  that  is,  unless  her  tears 
were  tears  of  real,  downright  grief,  and  then 
your  heart  would  have  nearly  broken  to  see 
her.  She  had  not  lived  long  enough  yet  to 
weep  such  tears.  She  wanted  to  cry  because 
she  did  not  have  what  she  wanted,  as  a  child 
cries  for  the  moon ;  but  it  was  a  very  nice 
moon  and  she  did  want  it  so!  And,  just  as 
she  had  got  to  this  point  in  her  thoughts, 
her  nurse  came  in.  But  I  suppose  I  should 
not  call  her  a  nurse  any  longer.  The  prin- 
cess had  given  up  calling  her  a  nurse  long  ago, 
and  I  don't  know  what  she  did  call  her ;  and, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  call  her,  I  must  call 
her  a  nurse. 

She  saw  that  something  was  wrong  as 
soon  as  she  came  in.  "  What's  the  matter 
with  my  lamb  ?"  asked  the  nurse.  Such  an 
absurd  way  of  speaking  to  a  princess  as  the 
nurse  had  1 

The  princess  was  so  absorbed  in  thinking 
of  her  hard  lot  that  she  forgot  to  notice  how 
absurd  the  nurse's  words  were.  "  Oh,  Mar- 
tha," she  said,  "  I  wish  that  I  hadn't  a  cent 
in  the  world,  not  a  cent!"  she  said. 

What  an  absurd  thing  for  a  princess  to 
say  1  But  the  nurse  didn't  seem  to  think  it 
absurd.  She  put  her  arms  about  the  little 
princess.  "  What's  the  old  money  been  doing 
to  my  dearie  now  ?"  said  she. 

And  as  the  princess  was  just  about  to 
answer,  being  very  sorry  for  herself — which 
is  a  dangerous  state  to  get  into — she  hap- 
pened to  look  out  of  the  window. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried,  and  straightened  up. 

And  her  tears  fled  away,  and  the  tightness 
at  her  throat  was  gone,  and  she  smiled,  oh, 
so  sweetly  !  all  by  herself.  For  Martha,  the 
old  nurse,  didn't  count,  of  course.  It  was  a 
pity  that  there  was  no  one  to  see  but  Martha, 
for  she  had  seen  the  princess  smile  many 
times,  although  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  even  she 
had  ever  seen  her  smile  like  that.  Some- 
body ought  to  have  been  there  to  see  it. 
And  Martha  looked  out  of  the  window, 
naturally,  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
smile,  and  then  she  knew. 

For  somebody  was  out  there  in  the  snow, 
plowing  joyfully  through  it  ;  and  he  had  a 
smile  on  his  face,  too,  a  wholly  impersonal 
smile.  And  the  princess  knew  that  the 
smile  on  Somebody's  face  was  not  for  her, 
but  she  didn't  care — he  wasn't  looking  up, 


SHE  PUT  HER  ARMS  ABOUT  THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS 
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and  he  didn't  know  that  she  was  there,  of 
course — although  that  was  little  comfort  to 
her;  but  she  tried  to  think  it  was,  and  that, 
if  he  knew,  he  would  look  up  at  her.  He 
really  ought  to  have  looked.  She  would 
have  been  glad  if  that  smile  of  Somebody's 
had  been  for  her — she  would  have  been 
overjoyed.    But,  anyway,  he  was  smiling. 

And  so  she  stood  up  there  at  her  window. 
Of  course  she  didn't  wave  at  him  or  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  She  only  thought — or  she 
didn't  consciously  think,  either;  she  felt  that 
a  movement  at  her  window  might  make  him 
look  up.  And  so  it  did,  and  he  raised  his  hat 
•  and  smiled  the  more.  Who  could  have 
helped  it  ?  For  the  princess  looked  so  young 
and  bright,  standing  there,  not  pouting  and 
wanting  to  cry,  but  smiling  and  smiling  down 
at  him  just  as  much  as  she  dared.  A  prin- 
cess has  to  be  very  careful  how  she  dis- 
tributes her  smiles  about,  and  must  give  some 
of  them  to  each  one  of  her  suitors,  and  not 
save  them  all  for  Somebody  who  is  not  a 
suitor  at  all.  The  little  princess  had  suitors 
enough,  goodness  knows,  as  all  princesses 
must  have,  just  because  they  are  princesses  ; 
and,  if  they  are  as  lovely  as  our  little  princess 
was,  the  suitors  must  be  without  end,  just  as 
the  nurses  were.  It  was  rather  a  pity  that, 
after  having  so  many  of  them,  the  one  she 
wanted  the  most — the  only  one  she  wanted — 
should  not  be  among  them.  For,  as  it  was, 
suitors  were  one  of  the  things  the  princess 
had  that  she  did  not  want.  She  wanted  the 
moon,  instead. 

Martha,  the  nurse,  saw  it  all.  She  had  not 
known  it  before.  And  when  Somebody  had 
passed  on,  the  little  princess  turned  to  her 
and  threw  herself  into  Martha's  arms,  that 
were  always  ready  for  her — always  ready  and 
waiting. 

"Oh,  why."  cried  the  princess,  "couldn't 
he  have  stopped  ?  Why  couldn't  he  have 
stopped  and  come  in  ?  Any  of  the  rest  of 
them  would  have — when  I  almost  asked  him 
to.  It  was  just  the  same  as  asking.  And  I 
can't  run  after  him." 

And  she  cried  a  little  there  with  Martha's 
arms  about  her,  and  with  Martha  saying  all 
sorts  of  foolish  things  to  her.  Such  foolish 
things  to  say  to  a  princess  who  has  a  million 
dollars  a  year ! 

"My  little  girl!"  she  said.  "My  poor 
lamb !  Martha's  dear  little  lamb !"  And 
she  rocked  to  and  fro,  as  if  it  had  been 
seventeen  years  earlier.  But  the  princess 
seemed  to  find  it  comforting.    She  raised 


her  head  suddenly  and  smiled  through  her 
tears  ;  a  very  determined  smile.  Vou  would 
not  have  expected  it  of  her. 

"  I  will,"  she  cried.    "  I  will." 

"  Will  what  ?"  asked  Martha. 

"Run  after  him,"  answered  the  princess. 
"  Can't  you  call  the  car,  Martha  ?  And  tell 
him  to  hurry  with  it.   That's  a  dear  Martha  !" 

Martha  considered  for  a  minute — a  very 
short  minute — looking  at  the  princess  the 
while.  And  the  princess  looked  very  wist- 
ful, and  very  pitiful,  and  very  sweet,  so 
that  Martha  smiled  at  her.  After  all,  what 
harm  ? 

"  Well,"  she  said,  sighing,  "  I  will  call  the 
car.    But  I  must  go  with  you."    And  she 

rose. 

The  princess  was  all  smiles  now.  "  Why, 
of  course,"  she  cried.  "Of  course  you're 
to  go.  Now  I  must  get  ready.  I  won't  be 
three  minutes." 

And  Martha  went  to  the  telephone  and 
called  the  car ;  but  Clement,  thinking,  nat- 
urally enough,  that  the  car  would  not  be 
wanted  in  that  snow-storm,  had  its  insides 
out  on  the  floor,  and  they  could  not  be  put 
in  again  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  So  Martha 
called  Michael  and  told  him  to  bring  the 
horses  around  at  once  to  take  the  princess 
out.  And  because  Michael  loved  the  prin- 
cess dearly,  and  would  have  done  anything 
in  the  world  for  her — anything  that  he  could 
do — he  would  have  tried  anything  whether 
he  could  do  it  or  not,  even  to  standing  on  his 
head  in  that  snow-storm  before  her  window, 
if  she  only  expressed  a  wish  for  it ;  and 
Michael  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  he  was 
getting  rather  stout,  too,  and  very  dignified, 
as  was  fitting  for  a  coachman  to  the  king — ■ 
because  Michael  loved  the  princess  dearly, 
I  say,  he  hurried,  and  he  was  at  the  door  in 
a  jiffy,  before  ever  you  would  have  thought 
it  possible  to  get  the  harness  on. 

And  the  princess  was  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  Martha  was  ready  and  waiting  too, 
although  I  don't  see  how  she  had  time  to 
get  her  things  on.  And  the  footman  jumped 
down  before  the  horses  had  stopped,  but 
he  was  not  quick  enough  for  the  princess, 
and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  get  to  the 
side  of  the  sleigh,  to  say  nothing  of  get- 
ting up  the  steps  to  the  great  door  of  the 
house. 

But  the  princess  didn't  mind  that ;  she  never 
minded  such  small  matters.  And  now  she 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  off.  She  smiled  at 
both  of  the  men.   "  Merry  Christmas,  James !" 


SHE  SAT  UP  SUDDENLY,  VERY  STRAIGHT.     "  OH  !"'  SHE  CRIED.     "  OH  !" 


she  said,  "  And  merry  Christmas,  Michael ! 
It's  a  fine  snow-storm." 

And  both  of  the  men  were  so  pleased,  and 
they  both  said  something,  they  hardly  knew 
what,  and  they  both  smiled  until  you  thought 
it  must  have  hurt  them,  they  smiled  so  wide. 
And  James  tucked  the  furs  about  the  princess 
and  Martha,  and  jumped  up  beside  Michael 
just  in  time. 

"  Straight  ahead,  Michael,"  cried  the 
princess,  "and  hurry!" 

So  Michael  hurried,  and  the  horses  went 
fast,  and  their  bells  made  a  merry  sound,  and 
the  snow  came  softly  down,  and  altogether 


the  princess  found  herself  feeling  rather  glad 
and  joyful  before  she  knew  it.  But  they 
didn't  catch  Somebody,  although  they  went 
straight  ahead  until  they  were  out  of  the 
city.  And  the  princess  didn't  feel  glad  any 
longer,  but  she  felt  as  listless  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  girl  to  feel  who  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  who  was  as  well  as  could 
be,  and  who  was  out  sleighing  in  that  snow- 
storm. 

When  they  had  gone  so  far  that  the  prin- 
cess knew  that  they  must  have  missed  Some- 
body, she  told  Michael  to  go  around  by 
another  way  and  home.    This  other  way  wTas 
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by  a  poor  sort  of  street,  but  the  princess 
thought  that  she  didn't  care  now  ;  indeed,  she 
would  rather  go  home  by  a  poor  sort  of 
street  than  not.  She  couldn't  see  much 
ahead,  Michael  and  James  sat  up  so  high. 
But  she  didn't  care  about  seeing  ahead. 
And  as  she  sat  looking  out  at  the  side,  and 
not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular,  sud- 
denly she  saw  him.  He  was  very  ncai.  In 
a  moment  more  they  would  have  been  past 
him,  and  that  would  have  been  too  bad,  for 
then  they  would  have  had  to  turn  around,  and 
that  would  have  been  a  little — marked  ;  but 
the  princess  would  have  done  it. 

She  sat  up  suddenly,  very  straight.  "  Oh  !" 
she  cried.  "  Oh  I"  There  was  a  fine  rosy 
color  in  her  cheeks  ;  more,  you  would  have 
thought,  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
day  and  the  storm  and  the  going  fast  and  the 
bells.    "Oh,  Michael!" 

And  Michael  looked  around,  and  he  under- 
stood ;  but  he  didn't* smile,  not  the  least  little 
bit.  That  was  to  his  credit.  And  he  pulled 
up  his  horses  and  drew  up  to  the  curb. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  the  little  princess, 
smiling  brightly — but  a  little  timidly.  She 
had  never  done  so  much  as  this  before. 

"Good-morning,"  said  Somebody,  bowing 
low,  his  hat  in  his  hand.  For  Somebody 
had  stopped  and  come  to  the  curb  to  meet 
the  sleigh.  It  would  have  been  very,  very 
rude  not  to.  "  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness 
is  very  well  this  morning."  And  he  bowed  to 
Martha,  too. 

The  princess  laughed  aloud  at  that.  "  Such 
nonsense  !"  she  said.  "I  am  not 2,  royal  high- 
ness ;  only  a  poor,  lonely  girl — the  little  girl 
you  used  to  play  with.  Is  it  five  years  or — 
but  where  are  you  going  ?  Can't  we  take 
you  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  said  he.  "  Who  am  I 
that  I  should  ride  in  the  royal  sleigh  with 
the  princess  ?"  But  he  smiled  as  he  spoke 
so  that  his  words  didn't  hurt  the  princess — 
not  so  very  much. 

"  Well,"  said  the  princess,  "  well— and  if 
you  won't  let  us  take  you,  how — "  Her 
courage  gave  out  there.  She  could  not  ask 
him  that. 

"  But,"  said  he  again,  "  if  your  high  mighti- 
ness would  condescend  to  be  a  common  per- 
son, like  me — " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  little  princess,  sighing  wist- 
fully, "  I  should  like  that — to  be  like  you. 
But,"  she  added,  smiling  again,  "  you  know 
I  am  not  a  common  person." 

He  was  not  smiling  now.    "I  know  it." 


1  le  was  very  serious,  far  too  serious.  "  I 
know  it.    And  that  is  why." 

He  lifted  his  hat  again,  and  again  he 
smiled,  impersonally.  "  I  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas  and  all  good  things — and  Martha 
too."  I  lis  manner  was  quite  different  when 
he  spoke  to  Martha.  It  was  almost  affec- 
tionate.   "  Good-by." 

He  was  turning  away.  The  princess  was 
frightened.  If  he  was  going  to  be  stupid 
enough  to  take  her  at  her  word  ! 

"  Oh,  wait !"  she  cried  ;  it  was  almost  an 
entreaty.  "  It  isn't  a  merry  Christmas  at 
all.  It  is  very  rude  of  you  to  go  away  so, 
when  I — when  I  have — stopped  you."  You 
might  have  thought,  from  her  voice,  that  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  there  weren't. 
Her  eyes  only  looked  frightened,  though 
I  don't  know  what  there  was  to  frighten  her. 

••  What  were  you  going  to  say — if  I  were 
a  common  person  ?" 

"  Like  me,"  he  corrected. 

"  Like  you,"  said  the  princess,  nodding 
slowly.  She  had  hard  work  not  to  say  "  jf" 
before  "  like  ;"  but  it  wouldn't  have  done,  and, 
besides,  it  wouldn't  have  been  strictly  true — 
and  there  were  Michael  and  James.  "  Well  ?" 

"  Why,  I  was  about  to  say,"  he  continued, 
"  that,  if  you  would  only  be  a  common  per- 
son like  me,  and  if  we  were  to  play  together 
again,  you  wouldn't  mind  walking — you  and 
Martha." 

The  princess  looked  at  Martha,  a  light  in 
her  eyes.    Martha  smiled  at  her. 

"  Walking  in  this  storm — this  gentle 
storm — is  very  nice,"  he  said,  enticingly. 

"  Well,  why  not,  Martha  ?"  asked  the  prin- 
cess. "  Will  you  go  ?  Would  you  just  as  lief  ?" 

"  Bless  you,  dearie,"  answered  Martha, 
"  I'd  liefer." 

For  Martha,  you  know,  wasn't  of  the  royal 
family,  and  she  got  very  tired  of  riding  in 
carriages  and  motor  cars  and  sleighs. 

And  they  got  out  into  the  snow — James 
had  to  be  spry  about  getting  down  to  them — 
and  the  little  princess  spoke  to  Michael. 

"  You  may  as  well  go  home,  Michael,"  she 
said.    "  We  will  walk." 

So  Michael  drove  off ;  and  if  he  and 
James  had  something  to  talk  about  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  And  if  you  had  been 
there,  behind  Michael,  you  might  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  blessing  her  little  heart, 
and  hoping  that  she  might  be  happy  in  her 
own  way,  though  you  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  a  princess  with  a  million  dollars 
a  year  would  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for. 
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Indeed,  why  she  should  not  have  been  happy 
— very  happy — and  in  her  own  way,  L  cannot, 
imagine.  A  person,  to  be  truly  happy,  must 
do  it  in  his  own  way — or  hers — and  not  in 
another's.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Michael  and  James  didn't  know  what  they 
were  talking  about,  anyway. 

When  Michael  had  driven  off,  the  little 
princess  drew  a  long  breath  and  breathed  it 
out  in  a  long,  shivering  sigh  of  happiness, 
and  laughed  a  little  laugh  of  happiness  and 
turned  to  Somebody — or  no,  I  am  mistaken. 
She  could  not  have  turned  to  him  then,  for 
she  was  turned  toward  him  already. 

"  Well,"  she  said;  "and  now  where  are 
you — -are  we  going  ?" 

He  was  standing  still  in  the  snow,  looking 
at  her ;  he  just  looked  at  her  and  didn't  say 
a  word.  And  the  little  princess  got  redder 
and  redder,  for,  at  first,  she  thought  she  saw 
a  light  in  his  eyes — but  that  was  only  at  first. 
Afterward  she  didn't  see  it,  for  she  looked 
away. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  she  said,  softly,  coming 
a  little  bit  nearer  to  him — just  a  tiny  bit 
nearer — "  that  it  is  very  rude  to  stare  so  ? 
And  you  haven't  answered  my  question. 
Where  are  we  going  now  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  coming 
to  himself.  "  I  forgot.  I  was  going  out 
this  road  a  bit  to  see  an  old  servant  of 
ours  ;  but  now,  I — don't  know — I  can  go 
later." 

He  spoke  slowly,  still  looking  at  her,  feast- 
ing his  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  in  years  and  was  glad  to  see  her  again. 
And  so  he  did  and  so  he  was,  gladder  even 
than  he  had  thought  he  should  be.  He 
hadn't  expected  to  see  her — so  close — ever 
again  ;  he  hadn't  meant  to. 

"  No,  go  now,"  said  the  little  princess, 
"  and  I — we  will  go  with  you.  It  must  be 
somebody  I  know.    Do  I  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "you  know  him — 
and  her." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  princess.  "  Is  it — well, 
come  on,  then." 

So  they  started  off,  walking  briskly,  with 
Martha  at  a  discreet  distance  behind  them. 
And  just  what  is  a  discreet  distance  I  don't 
know.  It  depends  ;  but  Martha  walked  just 
out  of  hearing — if  they  spoke  low.  The 
little  princess  thought  she  never  had  known 
such  a  beautiful  day  for  walking.  Everything 
was  just  as  lovely  as  it  could  be.  They  had 
not  spoken  for  some  time ;  but  the  princess 
had  a  question  that  bothered  her. 


"  What  was  it,"  she  asked — she  spoke 
low,  too — "  that  you  forgot  ?  You  know  you 
said  that  you — " 

He  smiled.  He  knew  exactly.  "  1  said 
that  I  forgot.  I  forgot  the  five  years,  l  or 
a  moment  you  were  the  little  girl  I  used  to 
play  with,  and  you  were  not  a  little  princess 
at  all—" 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  princess,  interrupting, 
"I'm  not,  now.  I'm  not  a  princess  at  all. 
And—" 

"  And  you  weren't  so  rich,  either — not 
nearly  so  rich,"  he  interrupted  in  his  turn. 
"  Ah,  your  Royal  Highness,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  cold  and  warm  and  serious  and 
mocking  all  at  once,  "  why  couldn't  you  have 
stayed  so,  and  not  have  grown  so  hopelessly 
affluent  ?" 

"  If  you  want  to  make  me  cry,"  said  the 
princess  in  a  stifled  little  voice,  "you  will 
keep  on." 

"  God  forbid !"  cried  he ;  and  he  looked 
down  at  her.  "  What  am  I  that  I  should 
make  your  Royal  Highness  cry  ?" 

And  as  he  looked  at  her  he  saw  two  tears 
roll  down  upon  the  snow,  and  then  two  more. 
She  looked  up  at  him.  Her  eyes  were 
swimming. 

"  Oh,  dorfty  she  cried.  "7*  can't  help 
being  rich,  can  I  ?  I  hate  it  all — positively 
hate  it.  Oh,  I  wish  I  didn't  have  a  cent — 
not  one  cent !" 

"  If  you  didn't  have  a  cent," 'he  said,  "  I 
could — it  would  be  easier,  wouldn't  it  ?  For- 
give me.    Will  you  ?" 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  within  his 
arm ;  but  Martha  was  farther  behind  than 
ever,  and  she  seemed  to  be  interested  in 
watching  the  falling  snow.  The  princess  was 
happy  again. 

"  I  will,"  she  said  ;  "  and  you  must  promise 
me  something  too.  Always  forget  the  five 
years  and  that  I  am  rich — richer  than  I  was. 
Will  you  always  forget  it  ?  You  haven't  come 
to  any  of  my  parties  in  all  that  time,  and  I 
have  asked  you  to  every  single  one — every 
single  one.  Why  haven't  you  come  ?  And 
why  do  I  never  see  you  at  other  places  ? 
When  you  are  there,  you  don't  come  near  me. 
Why  ?" 

He  said  nothing  for  some  time  ;  for  so 
long  a  time  that  the  princess  glanced  up  at 
him  rather  fearfully.  He  was  looking  down 
at  her,  and  his  look  was  very  tender  and 
pitying — for  both  But  then  he  was  very 
much  older  than  the  princess — four  whole 
years  older — and  he  saw  things  differentiy. 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  mature  man  of 
twenty-two,  who  was  no  prince,  would  see 
some  things  in  life  that  a  princess,  who  was 
intent  upon  nothing  more  than  her  own  hap- 
piness, would  not  see.  Poor  princesses  !  For 
there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  think  of ; 
and  how  seldom — how  very  seldom  they 
attain  it ! 

She  just  gave  one  glance  and  then  looked 
down,  and  he  spoke,  very  soberly  and 
solemnly. 

"  Princess,"  he  said,  "  you  must  know 
why.  It  was  not  because  I  didn't  want  to. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that.  But  what  chance 
would  1  have — honestly  and  honorably — what 
would  be  thought  of  me  ?    What —  " 

The  little  princess  was  clinging  fast  to  his 
arm.  She  did  not  look  at  him.  "  You  would 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  others,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  he  had  to  stoop 
to  hear  it.  "  You  would  have  a  better  chance 
— much  better."  She  was  very  red,  that 
little  princess,  when  she  had  done,  and  her 
voice  was  very  faint  indeed. 

He  was  rather  white  and  there  were  lines 
about  his  mouth  that  suddenly  made  him 
look  old — even  older  than  twenty-two.  But 
what  he  was  doing  was  hard  for  him — as 
hard  as  it  would  be  for  you  or  me  to  do 
something  less  foolish,  perhaps.  Who  is  to 
judge  what  is  wise  and  what  is  foolish  ?  And 
he  thought  that  he  was  about  to  do  some- 
thing rather  noble. 

"  Princess,"  he  said,  gently,  bending  down 
to  her,  "  listen.  You  have  a  right  to  hear  it. 
I  love  you.  It  has  been  growing  for  three 
years.  But  you  are  very  rich,  and  I — am 
not.  I  would  not  do.  I  am  not  fit — not  fit. 
Your  father  would  think  so — and  he  would 
be  right  enough.  I  can  give  you  up  if  I 
must — if  I  stay  away ;  and  I  must." 

"  But  I  don't  ivant  to  be  given  up,"  cried 
the  princess.  "  I  won't  be  given  up  !  And 
my  father  wouldn't — if  I  wanted — "  She 
broke  off  there.  She  almost  broke  down. 
She  had  gone  white,  too,  with  fear.  But  she 
would  have  the  moon  yet.  To  the  little 
princess  the  moon  seemed  greatly  to  be 
desired. 

She  stopped  and  faced  him,  forgetting 
Martha,  there  behind ;  forgetting  all  but  the 
one  thing  that  was  more  important  to  her 
than  everything  else  in  the  world.  She  was 
not  concerned  about  doing  something  noble. 
It  was  only  her  happiness  that  was  slipping 
away.    But  she  would  not  let  her  happiness 


go — she  had  gone  so  far — she  did  not  mean 
to  let  it  slip  away  from  her  without  a  struggle. 
She  looked  at  him  with  earnest  eyes. 

"  Do  you  really  love  me  ?    Is  it  true  ?" 

And  he  saw  her  white  soul — it  was  shrink- 
ing a  little,  that  poor,  gentle  little  soul,  shining 
out  of  her  eyes  as  he  looked  in.  "  Don't," 
he  said.  "  Don't  look  at  me  like  that.  And 
see,  princess,"  he  went  on,  softly.  '•  Even 
you  can  ask  me  if  it's  true.  Don't  you  see 
what  your  father  would  think — what  every- 
body else  must  think,  if  I — " 

Tears  came  into  the  lovely  eyes  and 
drowned  the  soul  within.  "  Oh,  what  do  you 
care  ?"  she  said.  "  What  do  we  care  what 
people  think  or  what  they  say  ?  If  you  really 
love  me,  think  of  me,  wanting  only — only 
you!''  The  tears  overflowed  at  that,  and 
dropped  upon  his  coat.  "  And  you  would 
give  me  up !" 

It  was  a  reproach — a  reproach  that  he 
deserved.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
in  that  moment  he  saw  himself  the  selfish 
fool  he  was.  It  did  not  raise  his  opinion  of 
himself.  He  was  ashamed,  very  much 
ashamed,  and  very  thankful.  He  was  a  good 
enough  fellow  after  all,  this  Somebody.  He 
took  the  princess's  hand  that  was  fluttering 
about  his  coat,  waiting  to  be  taken — he  took 
it  in  both  of  his  and  kissed  it. 

"Dear  little  princess!"  he  whispered. 
"  Dear  little  princess  !  I  came  very  near 
being  a  fool — very  near.  Can  you  forgive 
me  ?    I  am — am  very  much  ashamed." 

And  the  little  princess  snuggled  up  to  him. 
"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "Oh,  yes."  She 
meant  to  hold  her  happiness  fast,  now  that 
she  had  it,  and  so  did  he. 

He  laughed  joyously.  "  Give  you  up  !"  he 
said.    "  And  I  thought  it  rather  fine  !" 

They  were  alone  on  that  road — excepting 
for  Martha,  and  she  was  far  behind,  and 
more  than  ever  interested  in  the  storm — and 
there  were  only  scattered  houses.  And — 
what  would  you  have  done  ?  The  little  prin- 
cess gave  a  contented  little  sigh. 

"Think!"  she  said,  smiling  up  at  him. 
"  Think  !  If  you  had  insisted  on  giving  me 
up — after  what  I  had  done  !  I  should  be  so 
ashamed  !"  She  was  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  I  haven't  any  other  Christmas 
present  for  you.  Do  you — do  you  think 
that — that  I  will  do  ?" 

Le  Roy  est  mort.  Vive  le  Roy  !  And  the 
poor  king  who  was  dead — he  didn't  know — 
he  is  to  be  forgiven. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


THIS  way  to  the  elevators.  The 
promenade  on  eighth  floor,  from 
two  to  four,"  said  the  polite  floor- 
walker, and  added,  to  Mrs.  Spectator:  "  You'd 
better  see  it,  madam.  You'll  find  it  wel 
worth  while,  for  all  the  new  Paris  fashions 
are  shown  on  living-  models."  After  that 
there  was  nothing  for  the  Spectator  to  do 
but  to  follow  meekly  while  Mrs.  Spectator 
made  for  the  eighth  floor. 

m 

It  was  still  five  minutes  to  two,  but  the 
spacious  room  on  the  eighth  floor  already 
needed  the  S.  R.  O.  sign — Standing  Room 
Only — although  there  were  no  reserved  seats. 
At  the  end  of  the  room  a  Moorish  scene, 
with  arcaded  and  arched  Saracenic  doorways, 
all  in  gay  Oriental  color,  was  set  up.  A  dais 
against  the  walls  held  the  musicians,  who 
were  playing  queer  Eastern  music,  jangling 
and  barbaric.  From  the  last  arched  door, 
screened  by  tightly  drawn  curtains,  a  short 
flight  of  shallow  steps  led  down  to  a  high  and 
narrow  platform  which  wound  like  an  S  amid 
the  audience,  whose  seats  were  placed  in 
rising  tiers  on  each  side,  and  already  crowded 
to  the  limit,  "  like  a  queer  little  intimate 
theater,"  as  Mrs.  Spectator  expressed  it,  as 
she  took  up  her  standing-room  behind  the 
last  row  of  orchestra  chairs,  close  by  the 
mysterious  door. 

m 

"  Lots  of  people  come  here  instead  of  going 
to  the  matinee,"  said  the  woman  in  front,  talk- 
ing to  a  companion.  They  were  from  one 
of  the  suburbs,  and  had  come  in  to  shop  and 
to  see.  "  Last  year  the  exhibition  wasn't  as 
good  as  this,  but  even  then  the  place  was 
fairly  well  filled.  You  could  come  up  at  the  last 
minute,  though,  and  see  it  pretty  well.  Now 
you  have  to  come  early  to  get  a  seat  at  all. 
I  want  to  see  the  Poiret  things,  with  those 
wired  tunics.  Isn't  it  astonishing  how  many 
men  there  are  here — buyers,  I  suppose  !"  The 
Spectator  had  been  rather  astonished  by 
that,  too — and  reassured,  for  no  man  likes  to 
venture  lonely  among  feminine  mysteries, 
since  the  days  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea. 

& 

A  bright  orange-colored  programme, 
printed  in  gorgeous  purple  tones,  had  been 
handed  to  each  comer  by  the  ushers  at  the 


door,  setting  forth  that  the  department  store 
presented 

THE  LATEST 
MINARET  AND  TURKISH  MODES 
IN 

LA   PROMENADE  DES  TOILETTES 

and  the  Spectator  gasped  as  he  contem- 
plated the  ladies  on  the  cover.  Was  it 
possible,  in  an  every-day  New  York  depart- 
ment store,  that  such  Gallicized  houris  from 
"The  Garden  of  Allah  "  could  really  appear  in 
the  flesh  ?  Having  learned  to  take  theatrical 
programmes  with  a  grain  of  salt,  he  naturally 
doubted,  and  so  was  not  prepared  for  what 
followed. 

& 

The  orchestra  struck  a  discord  in  true 
Turkish  style.  The  curtains  parted.  Inside 
the  doorway,  an  alcove  hung  in  scarlet  satin 
was  flooded  with  dazzling  light,  concentrated 
upon  a  figure  that  at  the  first  blush  seemed 
to  be  out  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  Turning 
in  terror  to  his  programme,  he  found,  to  his 
great  relief,  that  this  was  one  of  "  the  first 
showing  in  America  of  costumes  worn  in 
'  Le  Minaret '  at  the  The'atre  Renaissance  in 
Paris."  Comforted  by  the  assurance  that  it 
was  not  meant  for  promenading  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, the  Spectator  gave  his  critical,  attention 
to  Paul  Poiret's  latest  vagary,  amid  a  buzz  of 
interest  rising  from  the  packed  audience. 

m 

Holding  the  pose  rigidly,  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  with  perfectly  immobile  and  painted 
face  fixed  in  the  smile  of  a  French  doll,  the 
model  stood  in  the  glare  of  light  a  while  ; 
then,  with  slow  and  sidewise  motion,  undu- 
lated down  the  steps  and  moved  along 
the  platform  between  rows  of  eager  eyes. 
A  tight  black  velvet  turban-like  cap.  with 
butterfly  antennae,  somewhat  resembling  the 
headdress  of  Mephistopheles  in  Faust," 
was  pulled  down  over  her  blonde  hair  and 
covered  even  her  ears.  An  equally  tight 
black  velvet  bodice,  richly  embroidered,  a 
wide  silk  sash,  three  accordion-plaited  scar- 
let gauze  flounces,  one  above  the  other, 
edged  with-  black  and  wired  out.  and  white 
gauze  Turkish  trousers  below  them,  com- 
pleted the  costume  (in  whose  description 
Mrs.  Spectator  has  helped  out  the  mere 
masculine  mind).  As  with  slow,  proud  mo- 
tion, apparently  oblivious  of  the  audience, 
the  model  moved  away  from  the  steps — it 
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was  excellently  done,  and  somehow  removed 

her  from  the  same  category  as  a  chorus  girl 
or  a  saleswoman  or  an  artist's  model,  and 
made  her  an  abstract  fashion-plate — the 
music  sounded  again,  the  curtains  parted 
afresh,  and  another  vision  from  "  Minaret  " 
circles  stood  revealed. 

B 

"  See  !"  said  a  youthful  voice  behind  the 
Spectator.  "  Good  show,  and  don't  cost  any- 
thing, either!"  It  was  a  sharp  faced  Lad, 
who,  with  a  companion,  was  enjoying  him- 
self hugely.  "  Look  at  that  dame  !  Ain't 
she  the  limit  ?"  This  time  the  effect  was  of 
a  leopard  crossed  with  a  lamp-shade.  The 
bodice  and  the  swaying,  tilting  tunic,  wired 
out  stiffly  at  the  knee,  were  of  filmy  leopard- 
patterned  stuff.  From  beneath  the  lamp- 
shade came  white  accordion-plaited  chiffon 
Turkish  trousers,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
was  weird  in  the  extreme.  "  She'd  better  go 
in!"  said  the  suburban  lady,  severely.  But, 
instead  of  that,  she  slithered  down  the  steps 
with  a  balancing,  careful  motion — the  Spec- 
tator noticed  that  all  the  models  found  diffi- 
culty in  getting  down  those  steps  with  dig- 
nity— and  paraded  swaying  along  the  narrow 
platform. 

B 

A  third  chord,  a  third  parting  of  the  cur- 
tains, a  third  bizarre  figure,  this  time  in  rows 
of  blonde  curls,  rows  of  white  chiffon  ruffles 
to  the  knees  wired  out,  and  tight  white  satin 
skirt,  with  the  inevitable  slit — and  the  three 
Minaret  novelties  were  over.  After  that,  one 
evening  gown  after  another,  from  Callot, 
Doucet,  Premet,  Paquin,  Drecoll,  and  a  long 
list  of  others,  posed  in  the  fierce  light  and 
descended  the  steps,  each  with  some  kinship 
to  the  freakish  mode.  Each  had  its  name  on 
the  programme — "  La  Pagode,"  in  tiers  of 
mauve  and  copper;  "  La Vapoureuse," white 
tulle  trimmed  with  skunk  fur ;  "  Le  Soleil 
Levant,"  chiffon  to  represent  an  Oriental 
sunset,  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  Turkish 
beads ;  "  Papillon,"  black  and  white  tulle 
trimmed  with  rhinestones  ;  and  so  on.  The 
Spectator  clung  to  his  programme  and  studied 
it  deeply,  as  this  report  shows ;  but  he  could 
not  understand  (nor  could  Mrs.  Spectator 
enlighten  him)  as  to  why  a  "  white  crepe 
combined  with  Turkish  green  satin  and 
trimmed  with  black  lace  "  should  be  called 
"  Theodore,"  or  why  a  black  satin  with 
green  and  gold  adjuncts  should  be  named 
"Tartuffe."  Like  a  group  of  proud  and 
painted  peacocks  curiously  removed  from 


humanity,  the  models  moved  back  and  forth 
on   the  winding  platform,  and  the  crowd 
massed  and  augmented  behind  the  seats. 
B 

"  I  saw  the  models  in  Paris  this  summer," 
said  a  dressmaker  behind  the  Spectator. 
"  They  had  a  small  stage  and  music  at  Lucile's, 
but  nothing  like  this.  At  Callot's,  though, 
they  gave  us  afternoon  tea,  because  we  had 
been  going  the  rounds  all  day,  and  had  had 
no  time  for  lunch.  There's  a  Russian  painter 
now  who  is  making  weirder  designs  than 
Poiret,  all  Cubist-patterned  things,  but  very 
artistic.  The  tunic,  of  course,  is  the  thing 
to  insist  on." 

m 

Mrs.  Spectator  stiffened.  "I'm  not  going 
to  wear  a  wired  tunic !"  she  whispered  to  the 
Spectator.  But  the  next  moment  he  noticed 
her  absorbed  in  a  green  velvet  embroidered 
in  gold  in  soup-plate  effect  with  what  looked 
like  the  arms  of  Austria  on  an  evident,  though 
modified,  tunic,  and  he  knew  that  where  the 
dressmaker  insists  the  customer  becomes  a 
lamb.  We  are  betrayed  by  what  is  weak 
within !" 

B 

Afternoon  gowns,  tailor  costumes,  children's 
frocks  (displayed  on  slim  young  models  whose 
hair  hung  down  their  backs,  and  who  looked 
not  a  day  older  than  twelve),  wraps  of  orange, 
and  scarlet  hats  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and 
flamboyant  colors,  went  on  posing  and  prom- 
enading, and  the  crowd  pressed  ever  harder. 
"  Let's  go  !"  said  Mrs.  Spectator,  satiated  at 
last  by  a  flame-colored  velvet  embroidered 
in  gold  ;  and,  after  a  breathless  five  minutes 
of  extrication  from  the  throng,  the  elevators 
were  reached.  In  the  corner,  this  side  of 
them,  a  couple  were  standing — a  young  sales- 
man, his  book  and  pencil  in  his  pocket,  and 
a  little  gray-haired  woman,  in  a  nondescript 
wrap  and  a  shabby  bonnet,  bidding  him  good- 
by  with  the  mother-look  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
can't  come  up  again  for  a  good  while  to  see 
you,"  she  was  saying;  "your  father's  that 
sick  I  can't  leave  him.  You're  a  good  boy, 
Jim.  You're  my  best  comfort."  He  gave 
her  a  hug,  shabby,  fashionless  embodiment  of 
woman  at  her  dearest  that  she  was,  as  the 
elevator  came  clanging  up  and  the  moment 
of  parting  came.  What  did  the  flaring  pa- 
rade of  grotesque  gowns  in  the  garish  room 
beyond  matter  ?  The  woman-soul  that  leadeth 
upward  and  on  is  always  with  the  world,  and 
— "  Every  woman  knows  that  that's  all  that 
really  counts !"  said  Mrs.  Spectator,  softly. 


BY  THE  WAY 


The  burden  of  work  carried  by  the  United 
States  post-office  is  enormous,  and  it  is  made 
vastly  more  onerous  by  reason  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  sending  improperly 
directed  letters  and  packages.  In  Chicago,  for 
instance,  a  recent  count  showed  that  out  of 
465,750  pieces  of  first-class  mail  received  on  one 
day,  no  fewer  than  204,930,  or  44  per  cent,  were 
insufficiently  or  improperly  directed.  Post- 
master-General Burleson  asks  the  co-operation 
of  all  well-disposed  citizens,  especially  at  this 
time  when  the  holidays  are  approaching,  in 
saving  the  post-office  from  this  unnecessary 
work. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
of  the  country  have  started  a  useful  movement 
in  appointing  a  Commission  on  Thrift  and  Effi- 
ciency. Its  report  contains  valuable  suggestions 
for  a  Nation-wide  programme  for  promoting 
better  standards  of  personal  efficiency  among 
women.  One  of  the  Commission's  first  achieve- 
ments is  a  personal  account  book  which  is  said 
to  have  met  with  "  a  wonderful  welcome  from 
the  girl  in  the  student,  the  business,  and- the 
industrial  world." 

The  Japanese  steamship  company,  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  will,  it  is  reported,  inaugurate  a 
service  around  the  world  via  New  York  after 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  first 
vessels  for  the  new  service  are  now  building  at 
Kobe,  Japan. 

"  What  are  the  ten  greatest  inventions  of  our 
time?"  The  "Scientific  American  "  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  answer.  The  winner  named 
these:  The  electric  furnace,  the  steam  turbine, 
the  automobile,  moving  pictures,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  aeroplane,  the  cyanide  process,  the 
linotype  machine,  the  induction  motor,  and  elec- 
tric welding.  X  rays,  radium,  color  photography, 
the  Diesel  engine,  the  telephone,  and  the  phono- 
graph, it  will  be  noticed,  are  omitted. 

New  Guinea  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that 
still  present  untrodden  fields  for  the  explorer. 
The  difficulties  of  traveling  in  the  interior  of  this 
great  island  have  prompted  a  German  traveler, 
Lieutenant  Graetz,  to  project  the  exploration 
of  the  island  by  means  of  an  air-ship.  This  will 
enable  the  explorers  to  pass  without  difficulty 
over  rivers,  mountains,  and  jungles  which  would 
be  traversed  only  with  great  toil  by  ordinary 
travelers. 

"  Madame  Simone,"  says  the  theatrical  man- 
ager William  A.  Brady, "  comments  on  our  weak- 
ness for  the  '  happy  ending.'  That  is  a  conces- 
sion to  the  public,  which  time  and  a<rain  has 
expressed  its  disfavor  at  the  more  artistic  'un- 
happy ending.'  "  The  "  Dramatic  Mirror,"  com- 
menting on  this  statement,  says  that  the  most 
successful  plays  have  been  those  with  an  un- 


happy ending.  It  mentions  among  these  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Hamlet," 
"  The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  "  East  Lynne,"  and 
others. 

Wooden  pails  are  being  displaced  by  steel 
receptacles,  says  the  "American  Machinist." 
For  the  paint  trade  alone  one  plant  turns  out 
every  year  4,000,000  steel  pails  to  hold  white  lead. 
All  the  operations  in  making  these  pails  are  per- 
formed by  ingenious  machinery. 

Canada,  according  to  "  Shipping  Illustrated," 
has  not  been  enthusiastic  in  sending  recruits  to 
the  British  navy.  The  navies  of  the  world,  it 
says,  have  always  recognized  the  coast  fisheries 
as  the  cradle  of  their  best  men.  But  the  pay  in 
the  British  navy  is  meager  compared  with  what 
the  men  can  earn  at  home,  and,  more  important 
still  to  the  independent  fishermen,  "  the  retribu- 
tion which  follows  upon  'jawing'  a  superior 
officer  is  intolerable  to  men  accustomed  to  dis- 
pute orders  with  which  they  do  not  agree." 

The  famous  Pont  du  Gard,  a  Roman  bridge 
at  Nimes,  France,  is  menaced  with  destruction. 
It  is  not  owned,  it  seems,  by  the  public,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  by  a  private  citizen  who  says 
he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  its  upkeep ;  he  calls 
on  the  Government  for  assistance,  and  if  this  is 
not  forthcoming  he  threatens  to  sell  the  bridge 
to  some  wealthy  American  who  may  bring  it  to 
this  country  ! 

An  unfortunate  known  as  "  the  man  who  can't 
laugh  "  recently  got  a  verdict  of  $25,000  from 
his  former  employers.  He  was  thrown  140  feet 
down  an  elevator  shaft,  broke  the  second  cervi- 
cal vertebra,  and  has  since  lived  in  a  steel  cor- 
set with  a  head  guard  which  prevents  him  from 
moving  his  head  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
The  slightest  twist  of  his  neck  might  break  the 
spinal  cord  and  kill  him.  A  laugh  or  a  sneeze 
would  probably  do  this,  hence  the  appellation 
quoted  above. 

One  half  of  the  world  is  trying  to  get  its  name 
into  the  newspapers  and  the  other  half  is  trying 
to  keep  its  name  out  of  them.  In  the  latter 
class  must  be  included,  as  a  "  headliner,'"  the 
person  who  has  just  given  $250,000  to  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  Not  even  the 
trustees  of  the  University,  it  is  said,  know  the 
name  of  the  giver. 

Among  the  many  definitions  of  genius,  that 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  the  virtue  of  brevity, 
not  to  say  wit :  "  Genius  is  two  per  cent  inspira- 
tion and  ninety-eight  per  cent  perspiration.'' 

"  Of  all  the  industries,  the  railroads,  which  are 
second  only  to  agriculture  in  magnitude  and 
second  to  none  in  the  range  of  requirements  for 
trained  men,"  says  the  "  Railway  Age  Gazette," 
"  obtain  the  least  benefit  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country."    The  "  Gazette  " 
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quotes  Dr.  Humphreys,  President  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  as  recommending  spe- 
cial apprenticeship  courses  for  engineering  grad- 
uates as  a  way  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Rhode  Island  farmers  have  established  a  co- 
operative market  in  Providence.  They  bought 
four  acres  of  land  in  a  suitable  locality,  paying 
about  $63,000  for  the  tract ;  and  have  provided 
a  much  better  market  than  the  old  one  under 
the  management  of  the  city.  Retail  dealers' 
prices  are  said  to  have  become  much  more  rea- 
sonable since  the  farmers  started  their  own 
market. 

Dr.  William  S.  Rainsford,  former  rector  of 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York  City,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  St.  George's  Club, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  One  of  its  most 
prominent  members  was  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan, 
who  built  a  memorial  house  for  the  club. 

The  manufacturers  of  typesetting  machines, 
says  the  "  American  Printer,"  have  been  hard 
hit  by  the  new  tariff,  such  machines  being  now 
on  the  free  list,  though  heretofore  protected  by 
a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  No  foreign  machines 
of  this  sort,  however,  are  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States;  but  representatives  of  foreign 
firms  that  deal  in  such  machinery  have  recently 
been  looking  over  the  field  with  a  view  to  enter- 
ing our  market.  Perhaps  they  will  decide  to 
lower  the  cost  of  living  for  the  printers  of  the 
country. 

Summarizing  the  difference  between  Western 
and  Oriental  ideas  in  art,  Laurence  Binyon  says 
in  the  "  Atlantic:"  "  Our  eyes  are  led  to  a  cen- 
tral object  [in  Western  design],  which  holds  the 
design  together,  as  a  keystone  holds  an  arch. 
But  in  the  typical  Chinese  or  Japanese  painting 
there  is  no  one  central  or  dominant  object :  it  is 
the  relation  between  the  several  objects  that 
makes  the  unity  of  the  design.  .  .  .  The  art  of 
the  West  has  been  like  a  fire  choked  with  the 
fuel  which  we  have  heaped  on  it  so  eagerly. 
In  the  art  of  the  East  the  flame  has  burned  far 
clearer  and  purer." 

German  housewives,  according  to  a  magazine 
writer,  are  as  complaisant  in  giving  their  unreli- 
able servants  good  references  as  are  American 
women.  But  some  of  them  have  discovered  a 
way  out  of  the  conventional  deception.  They 
put  their  telephone  number  beneath  the  name 
and  address  which  garnish  a  too  flattering 
"character" — and  the  mistress  who  is  aware  of 
the  purport  of  the  signal  does  not  engage  the 
unsatisfactory  maid. 

S.  S.  McClure,  in  his  autobiography  now 
being  published  in  "  McClure's,"  says  that  it 
was  only  by  a  narrow  chance  that  he  escaped 
being  a  professional  tramp.  The  tramp's  life 
was  so  attractive  to  him  when  he  was  attending 
school  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  that  he  ran  away, 


"  not  once  or  twice,  but  dozens  and  dozens  of 
times."  One  stronger  impulse  he  had,  how- 
ever— the  determination  to  get  an  education. 
This  always  brought  him  back  after  his  fit  of 
Wanderlust. 

Denver  is  to  have  a  fine  new  union  railway 
station,  to  cost  two  million  dollars.  Spokane  is 
spending  seven  millions  on  freight  and  passen- 
ger terminals.  The  Western  cities  that  are 
without  palatial  railway  facilities  will  soon  be 
uncomfortably  conspicuous. 

Copenhagen  is  the  most  law-abiding  city  in 
the  world,  according  to  statistics  concerning 
homicide.  In  the  year  1910,  among  its  popula- 
tion of  554,400,  there  was  but  one  murder.  This 
was  at  the  rate  of  0.18  to  100,000  population. 
The  rate  of  homicides  per  100,000  in  Paris 
in  the  same  year  was  3.6;  in  New  York,  6.9;  in 
Chicago,  9.2. 

Philadelphia  waiters  must  receive  high  tips 
if  the  statement  of  one  of  them  was  intended  to 
appear  plausible.  He  was  trying  to  dispose  of 
a  $50  gold  piece  which  had  belonged  to  a  col- 
lection of  extremely  rare  coins.  On  being  ar- 
rested for  complicity  in  stealing  the  collection, 
the  waiter  asserted  that  the  coin  had  been  given 
to  him  as  a  tip  by  a  guest  at  the  hotel  where  he 
worked  !  Even  New  York's  fashionable  res- 
taurants seem  to  be  outclassed  in  this  waiter's 
experience. 

The  new  1,000-foot  piers  for  New  York  City 
have  been  started.  They  are  to  be  at  the  foot 
of  West  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty- 
sixth   Streets.     Each  pier   will    cost  about 

$3,000,000. 

New  records  for  upper  air  research  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  in  experiments  at 
Catalina  Island,  California.  A  number  of  bal- 
loons, each  equipped  with  instruments,  were 
sent  up,  and  one  of  them  reached  a  height  of 
twenty  miles.  At  eleven  miles  the  thermome- 
ters recorded  a  temperature  of  85  degrees  below 
zero  ;  at  twenty  miles,  strange  to  say,  the  tem- 
perature was  slightly  higher — 48  degrees  below. 

An  extensive  housing  scheme  on  the  part  of 
London's  city  government  is  reported.  Ten 
thousand  houses  for  laborers  are  to  be  built, 
according  to  a  statement  by  President  Runci- 
man,  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  sum  of 
$7,500,000  is  to  be  expended  in  this  project  for 
better  conditions  for  those  who  most  need 
them. 

In  a  symposium  on  the  comparative  cost  of 
living  in  country  and  city  one  man  writes  to  a 
daily  paper:  "  I  have  lived  in  both  city  and 
country  and  find  that  it  costs  all  you  have,  can 
earn,  borrow,  beg,  or,  if  fortunately  situated, 
steal,  to  live  in  either."  The  frank  naivetd  or 
this  humorist  seems  incompatible  with  the  guile 
that  he  would  have  us  believe  he  possesses. 
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THE  REGULATION 
OF  TRUSTS 


In  all  probability  the  most  important  and 
difficult  subject  to  come  before  the  session 
of  Congress  which  meets 
in  December  will  be  the 
right  way  to  deal  with 
corporations  guilty  of  unfair  and  injurious 
practices  and  with  monopolies  which  are  such 
in  a  wrongful  sense.  Mr.  Victor  Murdock, 
the  Progressive  leader,  has  introduced  in  the 
lower  house  three  bills,  known  popularly  as 
the  "Trust  Triplets,"  in  allusion  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  "  Seven  Sisters,"  the  anti-trust  bills 
enacted  in  New  Jersey.  Senator  Newlands, 
for  the  Democrats,  has  also  prepared  a  bill. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  outline  the  more  im- 
portant features  of  these  bills,  reserving  for 
the  present  any  editorial  comment. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Murdock's  three  bills 
creates  an  Inter- State  Trade  Commission  ; 
the  second  defines  and  prohibits  unfair  com- 
petition ;  the  third  deals  with  monopolies. 
The  Inter-State  Trade  Commission  would 
have  seven  members,  six  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  seventh  to  be  the 
man  who  should,  at  the  time  of  the  bills'  pas- 
sage, be  Commissioner  of  Corporations — the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  would  go  out  of 
existence.  As  the  terms  of  office  expire 
once  every  year  after  rhe  first  year,  in  time 
all  of  the  members  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  all  are  removable  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  cause. 

The  Commission  has  ample  powers  to 
require  information  from  all  corporations  as 
to  their  books  and  business  ;  to  make  public 
all  cases  of  over-capitalization,  unfair  com- 
petition, misrepresentation,  or  oppressive  use 
of  credit ;  to  make  and  enforce  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  to 
compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence ;  to  employ 
agents  and  examiners  of  its  own ;  and  to 
punish  neglect  or  failure  to  comply  with  its 
orders.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point 
in  this  first  bill,  and  one  which  is  sure  to 


arouse  opposition,  is  its  statement  of  what 
corporations  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction.  They  must,  of  course, 
be  engaged  in  inter-State  or  foreign  com- 
merce (otherwise  a  Federal  law  would  not 
apply),  and  must  not  be  corporations  subject 
to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 
But  the  special  and  important  restriction 
is  that  a  corporation  must  have  "  annual 
gross  receipts  exceeding  three  million  dol- 
lars from  business  within  the  United  States," 
to  bring  it  under  the  law. 


WHAT  IS 
UNFAIR  COMPETITION? 


The  second  of  Mr.  Murdock's  bills  empowers 
the  Inter-State  Trade  Commission  to  deal  by 
its  own  order,  or 
by  a  prohibition  or 
injunction  obtained 
through  the  United  States  district  courts,  with 
any  corporation  within  its  jurisdiction  guilty 
of  unfair  or  oppressive  competition.  Briefly, 
such  acts  as  defined  by  the  bill  include :  Tak- 
ing special  rates  from  common  carriers  not 
granted  to  others  ;  discriminating  in  selling 
prices  between  localities  or  individuals,  except 
as  justified  by  cost  of  distribution  ;  bribery  to 
get  competitors'  secrets,  or  any  bribing  of 
competitors'  employees  :  making  oppressive 
or  exclusive  contracts  for  sales  where  the 
seller  has  a  substantial  monopoly  ;  maintain- 
ing secret  subsidiaries  or  agencies  for  unfair 
trade  purposes  ;  and  destroying  competition 
through  interlocking:  directories. 


Mr.  Murdock's  third  bill  defines  monopolies 
and  instructs  the  Commission  how  to  proceed 
against  monopolies  injurious 
to  business.    The  definirion 


WHAT  ARE 
MONOPOLIES? 


of  monopolies  underlies  the 
purpose  and  power  of  all  three  bills.  Monopo- 
lies may  be  either  natural  or  artificial ;  but  in 
either  case  a  corporation  is  subject  to  the 
Commission  only  when  it  exercises  "  a  sub- 
stantially monopolistic  power,"  and  this  is 
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defined  as  being  "  whenever  such  corpora- 
tion or  association,  not  being  subject  to  the 
obligation  of  public  service  in  the  given 
industry  in  question,  exercises  control  over  a 
sufficient  portion  of  such  industry  or  over 
sufficient  factors  therein  to  determine  the 
price  policy  in  that  industry,  either  as  to  raw 
materials  or  finished  or  partly  finished  prod- 
ucts." 

A  natural  monopoly  is  defined  as  resting 
on  one  of  the  following  natural  bases :  con- 
trol of  natural  resources  ;  control  of  terminal 
or  transportation  facilities  ;  control  of  finan- 
cial resources ;  any  other  economic  condi- 
tion inherent  in  the  character  of  the  indus- 
try, including,  among  such  conditions,  patent 
rights.  When  the  corporation  is  a  natural 
monopoly,  the  Commission  for  good  reasons 
may  by  its  own  order  terminate  "  such  monop- 
olistic power,  while  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding property  rights  and  business  effi- 
ciency." When  the  corporation  refuses  or 
neglects  to  obey  such  an  order  from  the 
Commission,  the  latter  may  ask  a  United 
States  district  court  to  appoint  over  the 
corporation  -one  or  more  supervisors  who 
would  have  practically  the  same  powers  that 
a  receiver  has  over  a  bankrupt  firm.  The 
supervisor  would  report,  not  to  the  court, 
but  to  the  Commission,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
the  corporation  must  purge  itself  of  its  faults 
or  wrong  organization. 

An  artificial  monopoly  is  one  created  by 
"  artificial  bases  " — that  is,  by  the  corpora- 
tions doing  the  things  included  in  the  definition 
given  in  the  second  of  the  three  bills  of  what 
constitutes  unfair  and  oppressive  competition. 
And  the  Commission  would  act  in  case  of 
wrongful  artificial  monopolies  as  provided  in 
the  second  bill  and  outlined  in  our  summary 
thereof. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Newlands 
creates  an  Inter-State  Trade  Commission  of 
the  newlands    three  members  only  two 
BILL  or  whom  may  belong  to 

the  same  political  party ; 
they  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  to  take  over  the  records  and  duties  of 
the  present  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Like 
the  Murdock  bills,  it  gives  ample  authority 
for  investigation  of  corporations,  hearing  of 
evidence,  and  ordering  the  production  of 
books  and  papers.  But  the  Commission 
would  have  far  less  power  of  action  than 
under  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Murdock.  It 
would  make  reports  to  Congress  and  could 


A  GREAT  RAILWAY 
STRIKE  STOPPED 


recommend  legislation.  It  could  not  dissolve 
or  regulate  a  corporation  directly,  or  through 
the  courts  ;  but  when  a  court,  of  its  own 
instance  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Commission,  shall  issue  a  decree  against  a 
corporation,  because  it  had  violated  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law  or  other  regulative 
acts,  then  that  court  may,  "  in  its  discretion." 
refer  the  decree  to  the  Commission  with 
instruction  to  take  evidence  and  report  to  the 
court  what  it  thinks  the  right  method  of  dis- 
solution or  reorganization.  The  Commission 
may  also,  of  its  own  initiative,  inquire  whether 
a  corporation  has  violated  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  may  instruct  the  corporation  as 
to  what  it  should  do  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  if  its  instructions  are  not  followed  may 
report  the  non-compliance  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  so  that  he  may  act  as  he  sees  fit. 
The  general  criticism  on  the  Newlands  Bill  is 
expressed  by  the  popular  phrase,  "  It  has  no 
teeth." 

Another  triumph — although  this  time  a  tardy 
triumph — for  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
railway  disputes  was 
gained  last  week.  Be- 
tween three  and  four 
thousand  railway  workers  on  the  Sunset 
division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
went  out  on  strike,  and  the  situation  was 
threatening  in  the  extreme,  both  for  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  for  the  enormous  traffic  in- 
volved. The  division  extends  from  New 
Orleans  to  El  Paso,  and  enormous  loss  to 
sugar  and  cotton  planters,  whose  crops  must 
be  moved,  was  involved.  The  difficulties  had 
been  argued  back  and  forth  for  months  with- 
out result,  and  attempts  to  arbitrate  had 
failed.  It  is  said  that  a  thousand  strike- 
breakers were  in  New  Orleans  ready  to  take 
strikers'  places,  and  violence  on  a  small  scale 
began  immediately. 

As  we  pointed  out  last  week  in  recording 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Eastern  railway  companies  and  their  train- 
men, there  is  now  no  excuse  for  a  railway 
strike  on  a  large  scale.  The  revised  Erdman 
Law,  as  supplemented  by  the  Newlands 
Act,  offers  such  fair  and  practical  methods 
for  arbitration  that  either  party  to  such  a 
controversy  which  refuses  to  arbitrate  must 
almost  certainly  incur  public  censure  if  public 
inconvenience  and  money  loss  follow.  Hap- 
pily this  truth  was  realized  before  the  Sunset 
line  strike  was  a  day  old.  The  railway 
yielded  to  the  request  of  the  workmen  for 
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a  conference  between  the  officials  of  the 
road  and  a  joint  committee  of  the  four 
unions.  This  conference  will  consider  the 
demands,  which  seem  to  be  less  for  higher 
pay  than  for  the  removal  of  alleged  griev- 
ances in  methods  of  work  and  the  treatment 
of  employees.  If  agreement  by  the  confer- 
ence fails  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  points  un- 
settled will  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Medi- 
ation and  Consideration  provided  for  under 
the  Newlands  Act,  and  thus  the  principle  of 
Federal  arbitration  will  be  applied. 

Every  time  a  great  railway  war  is  thus 
avoided  the  old  hateful  idea  of  industrial 
war  yields  way  to  the  peaceful  and  economic 
method  of  fair  play  and  mutual  concession. 


AFTERMATH   OF  THE 
PATERSON  STRIKE 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  rendered  an  opinion  which  can  be 
studied  with  profit 
by  each  and  every 
municipality  that  is 
threatened  with  industrial  war. 

Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  recent  Pater- 
son  strike  the  authorities  of  that  city  attracted 
to  themselves  no  little  notoriety  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  handled  the  admit- 
tedly difficult  situation  that  confronted  them. 
Believing  that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  the  organization  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  strike,  must  be  defeated  at  all 
costs,  they  fought  its  revolutionary  ideas  and 
ideals  by  lawless  practices,  apparently  with 
little  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  best  de- 
fense the  law  can  have  is  its  proper  use.  One 
instance  that  showed  the  spirit  in  which  the 
strikers  were  handled  wTas.  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  Haywood,  Tresca,  and  Lessig  for 
<;  disorderly  conduct."  These  three  men,  who 
had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Paterson 
police  more  by  reason  of  their  prominence 
as  labor  leaders  than  by  any  overt  acts,  were 
walking  along  the  streets  of  the  city  followed 
by  a  large  crowd  of  strikers  when  their  arrest 
occurred.  They  were  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  jail  by  Recorder  Carroll,  of  the 
Passaic  County  Court.  An  appeal  was  taken 
in  the  case  of  Haywood.  It  was  in  setting 
aside  his  sentence  that  Justice  Bergen,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  rendered  the 
opinion  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  Act  under  which  Haywood  was 
convicted,  he  said,  "  declares  that  persons 
who  shall  loiter  or  assemble  on  the  streets  or 
public  places  of  any  city,  being  under  the 


influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  who.  not 
being  under  such  influence,  shall  indulge  in 
or  utter  aloud  indecent  language,  or  shall 
address  or  make  audible  offensive  remarks 
or  comment  upon  any  person  passing  along 
such  streets  or  public  places,  or  shall  obstruct 
or  interfere  with  any  person  or  persons  law- 
fully being  upon  such  streets  or  public  places, 
shall  be  deemed  ...  to  be  a  disorderly  per- 
son. This  conviction  by  its  terms  is  restricted 
to  the  latter  paragraph  of  the  section,  and 
therefore  to  sustain  this  conviction  there 
must  be  some  evidence  that  this  defendant 
did  obstructor  interfere  with  persons  lawfully 
upon  a  public  street. 

"  Avery  careful  examination  of  theevidence 
in  this  case  fails  to  disclose  anything  which 
would  justify  this  conviction.  .  .  .  All  that 
the  evidence  shows  is  that  this  defendant  was 
walking  on  the  sidewalk  of  one  of  the  streets 
of  Paterson,  and  that  following  him  was  a 
large  crowd,  marching  on  the  sidewalk  five 
or  six  abreast.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
testimony  showing  that  this  defendant  ob- 
structed or  interfered  with  any  person  or 
persons.  .  .  .  Why  the  crowd  followed  him 
is  not  made  to  appear,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  he  or  any  number  of  persons  were  walk- 
ing upon  the  sidewalk,  no  other  fact  appear- 
ing, would  not  render  him  liable  to  the  charge 
of  obstructing  or  interfering  with  persons  on 
the  street.  ...  If  it  can  be  said  that  when- 
ever a  person  who  is  walking  along  a  public 
highway,  quietly  and  peaceably,  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd,  that  he  may  be  adjudged 
to  be  a  disorderly  person  upon  the  ground 
that  he  is  obstructing  or  interfering  with 
other  persons  upon  such  street,  then  almost 
every  person  having  something  more  than  a 
local  reputation  sufficient  to  arouse  the  curi- 
osity of  the  public  would  be  liable  to  be  ap- 
prehended as  a  disorderly  person. 

"  No  such  construction  has  ever  been  given 
to  this  law,  and,  in  my  judgment,  never 
should.  .  .  .  This  conviction  has  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  support  the  judgment 
that  this  defendant  was  at  the  time  com- 
plained of  a  disorderly  person." 


Since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  decided  in  1907  that  there  was  no 
applicable  law  either  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  archi- 
pelago punishing  slavery  ss  a 
crime,  the  Philippine  Commission  has  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  Philippine  Assem- 
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bly  to  place  such  a  law  upon  the  statute- 
books  of  the  islands.  Early  last  summer  the 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution  and  for- 
warded it  through  the  Governor-General  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  urging  that  this  matter 
be  brought  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Whether  through  fear  that  Congress 
would  pass  the  desired  law,  or  through  a 
sudden  "  conviction  of  sin,"  or  through  a 
desire  to  convince  the  new  Governor-General 
of  their  ability  for  self-government,  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  are  glad  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  Philippine  Assembly  has  now  placed 
itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  both  slavery 
and  peonage.  The  text  of  the  new  law  has 
not  yet  reached  this  country,  but  we  pre- 
sume that  it  does  not  radically  differ  from 
that  which  the  Commission  has  so  long  urged 
upon  the  Assembly. 

Still  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
action  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  in  regard 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  course  which 
the  new  Governor-General  has  pursued  since 
the  removal  of  Cameron  Forbes.  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  who  has  resided  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  eighteen  years,  and  who  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  has  filled  with  great  credit 
the  important  office  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  islands,  has  returned  to  this 
country  with  decided  views  as  to  the  wisdom, 
or  rather  unwisdom,  of  the  policies  instituted 
by  Governor  Harrison.  Within  fourteen  days 
after  Governor  Harrison's  arrival  at  Manila, 
Mr.  Worcester  is  reported  as  saying : 

Arrangements  were  completed  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  several  of  the  most  com- 
petent bureau  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  the 
insular  Government.  The  resignations  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands,  and  of 
Colonel  Henry  McCoy,  insular  Collector  of 
Customs,  were  the  first  requested.  The  vacancy 
created  by  Captain  Sleeper's  removal  was  im- 
mediately filled  by  the  appointment  of  Manuel 
Tinio,  a  bright  young  Filipino  of  good  charac- 
ter, but  absolutely  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
public  land  matters  and  administrative  experi- 
ence which  would  fit  him  to  conduct  a  business 
enterprise  of  anything  approaching  such  very 
large  dimensions. 

The  Bureau  of  Lands  has  charge  of  the  entire 
public  domain,  including  agricultural  and  min- 
eral lands  and  the  foreshore,  and  excepting 
forest  lands  only.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
public  press  that  the  appointment  of  a  Filipino 
to  this  position  meant  a  radical  change  in  the 
public  land  policy.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  this  is  the  case.  Hitherto  the  policy  has 
been  to  give  the  poor  man — the  poor  Filipinos 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion— and  the  ignorant  wild  man  all  possible 
assistance  in  securing  homestead  or  free  patents 
or  in  purchasing  the  usually  small  tracts  of  land 


which  they  desire.  Very  many  wealthy  Filipi- 
nos who  are  large  landowners  dislike  to  have 
the  less  fortunate  people  secure  lands,  preferring 
to  keep  them  tenants,  as  this  makes  it  possible 
to  hold  them  in  peonage,  or  in  a  state  closely 
approximating  it. 

The  Director  of  Lands  furthermore  adminis- 
ters some  seven  million  dollars'  worth  of  so- 
called  Friars'  lands,  purchased  by  the  insular 
Government  from  religious  corporations  in 
order  that  they  may  be  resold  to  their  occu- 
pants. As  in  the  case  of  public  lands,  wealthy 
Filipinos  have  repeatedly  tried  to  prevent  poorer 
people  from  purchasing  holdings  in  the  Friars' 
lands  which  they  themselves  wrongfully  claim. 

In  commenting  upon  his  own  appointment, 
Tinio  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  work. 
John  R.  Wilson,  Assistant  Director  of  Lands, 
has  also  resigned,  and  it  is  improbable  that  any 
competent  person  can  be  found  for  the  salary 
of  this  position  to  tell  Tinio  what  to  do. 

In  an  address  delivered  last  week  before 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
ex-President  Taft  heartily  supported  the  stand 
taken  by  Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Taft  pointed  out 
tjiat  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in 
turning  over  to  the  Filipinos  the  majority  of 
places  on  the  Commission  was  fraught  with 
grave  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  islands,  from 
the  fact  that  these  appointive  commissioners, 
who  serve  as  the  upper  house  of  the  Philippine 
Government,  have  control  over  the  non- 
Christian  tribes  of  the  islands,  most  of  which 
are  bitterly  and  traditionally  hostile  towards 
the  Christianized  natives. 


MEXICO:  THE  DICTATOR 
AND  HIS  CONGRESS 


The  Congress  nominally  elected  the  other 
day  in  Mexico,  but  really  ordered  elected  by 

Huerta,  was  for- 
mally opened  on 
Thursday  of  last 
week.  All  reports  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  Congress,  made  up  largely  of  officials  and 
military  men  designated  by  Huerta,  will  be 
totally  subservient  to  his  will,  and  that  it  will 
indorse  his  despotic  acts  of  the  past  and  con- 
firm his  orders  for  the  future.  Huerta's 
address  was  delivered  in  person.  It  consisted 
of  an  elaborate  defense  of  his  action  in  driv- 
ing out  the  old  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
imprisoning  scores  of  the  members ;  the 
ground  of  justification  asserted  was  that  the 
Deputies  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels 
in  the  north,  and  that  their  Chamber  was 
honeycombed  with  treason  to  the  country 
as  well  as  to  the  provisional  President. 
Huerta  asserted  his  constitutional  right  to 
act  with  "a  certain  measure  of  energy,"  and 
also  declared  that  in  an  emergency  the 
highest  patriotism  overshadows  ordinary  law. 
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He  even  likened  himself  to  Napoleon,  say- 
ing, "  The  words  of  great  Bonaparte  that 
the  law  is  not  violated  when  the  country 
is  saved  shall  always  be  true."  Huerta  has 
driven  Manuel  Adalpe  from  his  Cabinet  and 
sent  him  out  of  Mexico  under  the  polite  pre- 
tense of  a  vague  foreign  special  embassy. 
Adalpe  presumably  was  not  subservient 
enough. 

There  was  no  evidence  last  week  of  agree- 
ment between  President  Wilson  and  General 
Huerta.  Mr.  Lind  remained  at  Vera  Cruz  ; 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Charge  d' Affaires,  at 
the  capital.  Whatever  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  between  General  Carranza  and  Mr. 
William  Bayard  Hale  came  to  an  abrupt 
ending.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Hale,  for 
President  Wilson,  tentatively  suggested  a  plan 
of  gathering  together  fair-minded  Mexican 
leaders  not  actively  concerned  in  the  present 
strife  to  act  something  as  the  Council  of 
"  Elder  Statesmen  "  in  Japan  acts — this 
presumably  in  case  Huerta  should  resign  or 
Carranza  obtain  the  upper  hand.  Carranza, 
as  reported,  declined  to  approve  the  idea 
or  anything  else  that  did  not  look  to  his 
own  supremacy  if  he  meets  with  military 
success. 

Whatever  favorable  views  our  Administra- 
tion may  have  formed  toward  Carranza  were 
probably  weakened  by  the  reports  of  whole- 
sale military  executions  by  the  insurgents. 
Such  reports  followed  the  recent  seizing  of 
Juarez  by  the  rebels.  Even  more  horrible 
reports  followed  the  news  last  week  of  the 
capture  by  the  rebels  of  Victoria,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  week  even  the  report  as  to  the  capture 
of  Victoria  was  denied.  Victoria  is  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Tampico,  an  important  port  on  the  Gulf. 
Tampico  itself  is,  in  a  direct  line,  not  much 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
capital.  The  fighting  at  Victoria  emphasizes 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  fighting  in 
Mexico.  It  is  not  war  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  a  correlated  strategic  plan,  but  a  number 
of  little  wars,  so  to  speak,  at  centers  widely 
removed  in  an  enormous  territory.  Thus, 
one  week  the  rebels  drive  the  Federals  from 
Juarez,  on  almost  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  border  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  next  week  we  hear  reports 
of  the  capture  of  Victoria,  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred miles  southwest  of  Juarez. 

The  possible  future  tension  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  was  indicated  by  Great  Brit- 


HUMPTY   DUMPTY  AND 
THE  HOUSEWIVES 


ain's  action  in  sending  three  war-ships  to 
Mexican  ports  near  the  property  of  British 
industries  and  the  request  for  protection  by 
Lord  Cowdray,  head  of  the  Pearson  oil  com- 
panies operating  in  Mexico.  It  is  hard  to 
judge  just  what  is  going  on  under  the  diplo- 
matic surface,  but  reports  lean  to  the  belief 
that  the  European  Powers,  while  unwilling  to 
act  unless  in  case  of  actual  outrage  to  their 
subjects,  are  beginning  to  be  impatient  at  the 
lack  of  any  positive  advance  in  the  attempt  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  about  by  moral 
pressure  an  endurable  or  stable  condition  in 
Mexico. 

"  Eggs  must  come  down,"  is  the  war-cry  of 
the  thousands  of  women  in  the  Housewives' 

League  who  for 
several  weeks  have 
been  bending  all 
their  energies  toward  the  downfall  of  Humpty 
Dumpty.  The  women  are  fighting  particu- 
larly for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  cold- 
storage  egg,  for  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  fresh  eggs  are  bound  to  be  at  a 
premium  at  this  time  of  year ;  but  the  cold- 
storage  product,  according  to  the  women,  has 
been  selling  at  a  price  far  above  what  would 
assure  the  dealers  of  a  decent  profit,  because 
the  dealers  have  felt  that  they  must  charge 
all  that  the  "  traffic  would  bear." 

According  to  the  embattled  householders, 
the  eggs  which  were  bought  for  -  storage  at 
from  18  to  22  cents  a  dozen  last  April  have 
been  selling  at  from  35  to  50  cents  a  dozen, 
and  they  maintain  that  32  cents  is  all  that 
should  ever  be  paid  for  such  varieties.  In 
Pittsburgh  eggs  have  already  dropped  to 
that  figure,  owing  partly  to  the  agitation 
fanned  by  the  League,  but  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  ten  million  dozen  now  in  storage 
will  reach  the  eight  months'  age  limit  estab- 
lished by  a  Pennsylvania  law  on  December  1. 
In  several  other  localities  prices  have  dropped, 
but  as  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  goes  to 
press  Humpty  Dumpty.  representing  the 
general  market  price,  has  not  been  budged 
from  his  high  seat. 

A  picturesque  feature  of  the  food  war  has 
been  the  boycott  threatened  by  the  house- 
wives. Mrs.  Alfred  Dunk,  of  Detroit,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Federated  Women's  Clubs, 
notified  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  of  Xew  York 
City,  the  President  of  the  Housewives' 
League,  that  at  a  word  from  the  latter 
25.000  Detroit  women  would  cease  buying 
and  eating  eggs,  and  Mrs.  Heath  claims  that 
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thousands  of  women  in  other  cities  east  of 
Kansas  City  would  follow  suit. 

Whether  the  League  wins  its  fight  or  not, 
its  campaign  has  been  valuable  through  the 
enlightening  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  pub- 
lic. For  one  thing,  many  people  have  learned 
that  a  "  number  one  cold  storage  egg"  is 
often  better  than  the  so-called  "  fresh  "  article. 
The  League's  indorsement  of  the  egg  that  has 
been  kept  at  a  nearly  freezing  temperature 
has  removed  much  of  the  odium  that  formerly 
attached  to  the  very  term  by  which  such  eggs 
are  designated.  Furthermore,  a  great  many 
housekeepers  have  learned  that  they  can 
themselves  put  by  a  supply  of  eggs  against  a 
period  of  high  prices,  thanks  to  a  commodity 
which  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug-store, 
namely,  water-glass. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  GIFT  FOR 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION 


The  Outlook  recently  announced  a  great  gift 
for  medical  research  in  connection  with  the 

Johns  Hopkins 
University.  This 
gift  has  been 
supplemented  by  another  of  $4,350,000  to 
the  Cornell  University  Medical  School  in 
New  York  City.  The  name  of  the  donor 
has  not  been  made  public,  although  he  is 
understood  to  be  Colonel  Oliver  H.  Payne, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  previously  given  four  mill- 
ion dollars  in  varying  amounts  to  the  same 
school.  This  latest  gift  insures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  an  annual  income  of  $200,000, 
which  is  to  be  used,  not  for  building  purposes, 
but  to  provide  for  running  expenses.  It  will 
enable  the  institution  materially  to  enlarge  its 
faculty  and  to  secure  the  services  of  men  of 
the  first  standing.  The  school  is  now  ade- 
quately housed  for  its  present  work  ;  and  the 
advance  in  the  requirements  for  entrance  is 
likely  to  keep  its  members  down.  A  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Flexner  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  emphasizes  the  need  of  more  ex- 
acting requirements  from  students  proposing 
to  take  courses  in  medical  work.  The  Cor- 
nell Medical  School  requires  for  entrance  the 
A.B.  degree  or  a  certificate  of  three  years' 
work  in  some  college  of  established  position, 
or  the  ability  to  pass  examinations  based  on 
this  amount  of  work  in  some  college. 

Colonel  Payne's  gifts  to  the  Cornell  School 
have  been  on  a  large  scale,  and,  like  the 
other  gifts  for  medical  education  and  research, 
contribute  directly  to  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  country.  During  the  last  fifteen  years 
he  had  given   four  million  dollars,  always 


stipulating  that  his  name  should  be  withheld  ; 
a  stipulation  which  reflects  credit  on  the 
man,  but  which  in  the  case  of  such  great 
sums  •  is  almost  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
Colonel  Payne  is  the  son  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Cleve- 
land, was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  saw 
extensive  service  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
finally  was  put  in  command  of  an  Illinois 
regiment.  He  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


A  SCENIC  HIGHWAY 
ON  THE  HUDSON 


What  will  eventually  be  one  of  the  greatest 
scenic  highways  in  the  world  is  under  con- 
struction along  the 
west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Even 
among  those  who  have  traveled  up  and  down 
the  Hudson  by  boat  or  train  few  have  any 
idea  that  within  fifty  miles  of  the  biggest  city 
of  the  New  World  there  is  to  be  found  in 
ravine  and  wooded  hill,  promontory,  crag,  and 
river,  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  wilderness. 

This  great  highway,  when  finished,  will 
extend  from  New  York  City  to  Albany — one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  miles.  Less  than 
eighteen  miles  of  this  road  remain  unbuilt, 
most  of  which  is  now  planned  for.  Portions 
of  the  road  can  be  used  locally  ;  but  only 
when  these  eighteen  miles  are  completed  will 
it  become  a  highway  of  National  character. 

The  most  important  unbuilt  section  is 
in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  and  it 
is  at  this  point  that  the  scenery  is  most 
impressive.  Though  no  photograph,  of 
course,  can  really  represent  the  contrast  of 
color,  the  shifting  lights,  the  almost  dramatic 
contrast  between  the  river  and  the  massive 
cliffs  and  overhanging  ledges,  the  photograph 
which  appears  in  the  illustrated  section  of  this 
number  of  The  Outlook  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  sort  of  views  that  will  delight  the  eye 
of  one  who  drives  along  this  section  of  the 
road.  The  spot  from  which  this  picture  was 
taken  can  be  reached  only  by  a  climb  over 
rocks  and  through  underbrush.  Other  places 
on  the  site  of  the  road  within  a  mile  of  this 
point  are  now  absolutely  inaccessible — except 
by  balloon.  From  the  place  on  the  site  of 
the  road  where  the  camera  stood  that  took 
that  photograph  one  will  be  able  to  see  the 
road  ahead,  winding  about  the  precipitous 
face  of  Storm  King,  the  mountain  on  the  left 
of  the  picture.  A  horizontal  line  drawn  from 
the  top  of  the  distant  mountain  seen  across 
the  river  would  intersect  the  face  of  Storm 
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King  at  just  about  the  point  where  the 
proposed  road,  carved  out  of  perpendicular 
cliffs,  will  reach  its  highest  altitude  above  the 
river. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  road, 
which  passes  through  territory  rich  in  Revo- 
lutionary associations,  now  awaits  final  action 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Inasmuch  as 
two  former  Superintendents  of  West  Point — 
General  Mills  and  General  Scott — have 
indorsed  a  suitable  crossing  of  the  Reser- 
vation that  would  not  bring  travelers  near 
the  ground  of  the  Military  Academy,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  no  objection  will 
be  raised  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Some  of  the  wildest  scenery  lies  within  this 
Government  Reservation.  The  most  difficult 
portion  to  construct  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Reservation,  but  this  cannot  be  built 
to  any  purpose  until  provision  is  made  for 
building  the  road  through  Federal  terri- 
tory. Most  of  the  right  of  way  through 
private  lands  has  been  already  given  as  a 
donation  to  the  people.  The  Orange  County 
Supervisors  have  voted  to  acquire  the  re- 
maining right  of  way.  All  that  needs  now  to 
be  done  is  for  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
comparatively  small  sum  that  is  necessary  for 
supplying  the  missing  link — a  matter  of  three 
miles  or  less.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  promptly  do  its  part. 


A  VETERAN 
EDITOR 


The  "  Independent "  announces  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  work  at  the  editorial  desk, 
Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  so 
long  its  editor-in-chief,  is  to 
become  its  Honorary  Editor, 
to  be  freed  from  all  routine  office  work,  but 
to  continue  to  write  editorials  and  reviews, 
and  to  publish  in  the  near  future  a  series,  of 
articles,  the  fruit  of  his  ripe  experience, 
entitled  "  What  I  Believe  and  Why."  Dr. 
Ward  has  united  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  a 
scholar  with  the  work  of  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  the  "  Independent."  He  has  been  a 
man  of  tireless  industry,  and  has  kept  up  the 
habits  of  an  original  student  in  two  or  three 
departments  during  his  long  and  active  life. 
He  was  Professor  of  Science  in  Ripon  Col- 
lege before  he  became  an  editor,  and  has 
long  been  a  recognized  authority  on  Assyri- 
ology.  He  was  director  of  the  Wolfe  Ex- 
pedition to  Babylonia  in  1884-5.  He  has 
been  the  author  of  many  articles  and  several 
books  on  Oriental  archaeology,  his  most  im- 
portant work  being  an  illustrated  volume  on 


"  The  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia."  pub- 
lished by  the  Carnegie  Institution  four  years 
ago.  His  pastoral  work  began  in  Kansas  in 
1859;  and  he  has  long  been  known  as  a 
man  of  very  earnest  religious  faith  and  of 
progressive  theological  views.  A  keen  critic, 
abhorring  slovenly  work  and  carrying  the 
instincts  of  the  scholar  into  his  profession, 
he  has  not  lacked  the  sympathy  which  evokes 
the  best  in  men,  nor  the  keenness  of  insight 
which  recognizes  ability  and  promise  behind 
imperfect  workmanship. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-nine  he  retires, 
not  from  original  work,  but  from  routine 
work  ;  and  furnishes  a  fine  example  of  youth 
of  manner,  mind,  and  spirit  surviving  in  ad- 
vancing years  by  reason  of  many  interests 
and  a  vigorous  intellectual  life. 


Members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  and  of  its  parent  organization, 
the  National    Institute  of 

A  PILGRIMAGE      .    .  ,  x  . 

to  Chicago    :^rts  a,nd  Lettei;s:  retu™in£ 

from  the  annual  joint  meet- 
ing of  these  bodies,  held  in  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 13  to  15,  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
hospitality  of  that  city  and  of  its  unfeigned 
interest  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Eugene 
Field's  jest  about  "  making  culture  hum  "  is 
not  one  that  by  any  sfretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  be  applied  to  New  York,  and 
Chicago  can  well  look  with  equanimity  upon 
the  gibes  of  her  Eastern  rival  when  she  her- 
self has  the  substance  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ance of  progress  in  things  intellectual.  It  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  other  city,  Boston 
not  excepted,  could  have  provided  a  more 
attractive  programme  of  welcome  in  honor 
of  representative  men  of  letters,  artists,  and 
composers.  On  the  13th,  in  the  beautiful 
sculpture  gallery  of  the  Art  Institute — one 
of  the  most  admirable  working  schools  of 
art  in  the  country — there  took  place  a  dinner 
of  greeting  by  seventeen  literary,  educational, 
and  artistic  societies  or  clubs ;  the  absent 
Mayor  was  represented  by  the  City  Coun- 
selor, and  the  chairman  was  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  the  public-spirited  President  of 
the  Institute,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Chicago's 
"  Friends  of  American  Art,"  who  are  build- 
ing up  its  foremost  gallery  by  notable  pur- 
chases. Another  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  inclusion  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures of  canvases  specially  solicited  from 
members  of  the  two  visiting  bodies,  which 
contributed  to  make  the  display  one  of  un- 
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usual  excellence  in  its  showing-  of  American 
painting. 

The  compliment  to  the  composers  was  unique. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  in  Orchestra 
Hall,  there  was  given  a  pro- 


MUSIC  AND 
LI  I'KRATURE 


gramme  selected  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Stock,  the  accomplished 
conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, composed  exclusively  of  works  by  mem- 
bers of  the  musical  sections  of  the  visiting 
organizations,  and  including  pieces  of  large 
interest  by  George  W.  Chadwick,  Arthur 
Foote,  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  conducted  in 
each  case  by  the  composer  ;  and  others  by 
Edward  MacDowell,  Horatio  Parker,  and 
Victor  Herbert,  conducted  by  Mr.  Stock,  who 
concluded  with  his  own  "  Festival  Hymn." 

The  perfection  of  the  orchestra,  even  with 
scant  rehearsals,  and  the  intimateness  of  the 
beautiful  hall,  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  well-contrasted  and  creditable  pro- 
gramme. The  cordial  appreciation  of  this 
musical  treat  by  the  audience  should  go 
far  to  stimulate  and  encourage  American 
composers.  It  revealed  the  sustaining  musi- 
cal atmosphere  of  Chicago,  so  largely  the 
creation  of  German  influence. 

The  joint  literary  sessions  on  the  mornings 
of  the  14th  and  15th  were  crowded  to  the 
doors  of  Fullerton  Hall  with  an  audience  that 
responded  with  marked  attentiveness  and 
often  with  applause  to  the  vital  and  suggest- 
ive addresses  on  Architecture  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ;  on  Literature  by  Dr.  Crothers,  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  ;  on 
Choral  Singing  by  Mr.  Chadwick  ;  on  Opera 
in  English  by  Mr.  De  Koven  ;  and  on  the 
Drama  by  Mr.  Gillette.  Most  of  the  addresses 
rippled  with  humor,  and  if  any  came  to 
yawn  he  remained  to  enjoy.  Beneath  the 
humor,  however,  one  felt  the  serious  convic- 
tion of  the  speakers  as  they  made  their  telling 
points.  Poetry  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Madison  Cawein.  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas 
responded  happily  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Institute's  gold  medal  for  Drama,  and  a 
fine  letter  from  President  Wilson  placed 
the  purposes  of  the  organizations  on  the 
high  plane  of  ideality.  The  visitors  left 
Chicago  feeling  that  they  had  discovered 
in  that  city  a  deep  and  genuine  interest  in 
letters  and  the  arts.  Mr.  Howells  expressed 
the  thought  of  all  in  these  words  from  a  very 
interesting  letter  : 

Chicago  is  very  near,  near  every  heart  that 
loves  great  and  generous  things,  and  believes 


them  more  and  more  possible  as  time  goes  on, 
and  the  perplexed  and  anxious  present  becomes 
the  secure  and  radiant  future,  when  all  the 
poems  and  novels,  the  pictures  and  statues,  shall 
be  as  good  as  those  we  should  each  like  to 
create.  When  I  tell  over  to  myself  the  names 
of  the  Chicagoans  who  have  done  fine  and 
beautiful  things  already  in  those  kinds,  I  begin 
to  envy  the  aspiration  you  will  find  among  them. 

And  President  Wilson  struck  a  keynote  in 
his  letter  : 

I  should  like  to  be  present  to  say  how  sin- 
cerely I  believe  in  the  usefulness  of  the  two 
bodies  joining  in  the  meeting.  It  is  of  no  small 
import  to  the  country  that  such  influences  for 
upholding  ideal  standards  of  creative  art  should 
be  encouraged.  The  commerce  and  material 
development  of  the  country  are  of  deep  conse- 
quence to  it,  but  above  all  must  rise  the  objects 
we  have  in  view.  If  those  objects  are  disinter- 
ested and  touched  with  insight,  our  greatness 
will  bear  greater  distinction  and  enjoy  the 
greater  spiritual  soundness  and  health. 


WASHINGTON   AS  A 
LABORATORY 


Civic  experts  lately  descended  upon  the  city 
of  Washington  with  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
model  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mayor-elect  Mitchel,  of 
New  York,  Governor-elect  Walsh,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Henry  Bruere,  of  the  New 
York  City  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
conferred  with  the  President  and  submitted 
their  plan,  for  the  fulfillment  of  which  they 
hope  to  obtain  a  Congressional  appropriation 
of  $15,000. 

"The  Federal  Government,  with  the  city 
of  Washington  as  a  laboratory,  will  be  able  to 
give  momentum  to  the  development  of  effi- 
cient city  government  which  can  be  provided 
in  no  other  way  " — this  is  the  claim  of  the 
would-be  surveyors. 

A  thorough  misunderstanding  of  the 
plan  and  scope  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
responsible  for  much  irritation  among  citizens 
of  the  capital,  which  has  been  clearly  reflected 
in  the  local  press  ;  there  are  also  those  whose 
civic  pride  revolts  at  the  idea  of  laying  open 
to  the  public  the  very  serious  social  and 
administrative  defects  of  the  city  which,  to 
the  eye  of  the  casual  observer,  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  United  States. 

Washington  has  a  paternal  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  citizens  are  disfranchised ; 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President,  while 
the  role  of  City  Fathers  is  filled  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Congressional  committee. 

Authority  is  absurdly  apportioned.  Were 
a  diagram  of  the  city  government  plotted,  it 
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would  look  more  like  a  crazy  quilt  than  any- 
thing else.  The  signature  of  one  of  the  chief 
executives  is  required  every  time  a  horse  is 
to  be  transferred  from  one  department  to 
another,  or  when  a  dog  is  sold.  A  dozen 
signatures,  vouchers,  and  letters  are  required 
to  authorize  a  purchase  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  cent.  There  are  wholly  or  quasi 
independent  boards  in  every  branch  of  the 
city  government — boards  possessed  of  arbi- 
trary powers  which  serve  only  to  keep  petty 
jealousies  alive  and  to  block  efficient  work. 
In  short,  the  District  government  is  an  un- 
wieldy hodgepodge. 

As  a  result,  Washington  still  has  some  dire 
social  needs  which  can  hardly  be  duplicated 
in  any  other  large  city  of  the  United  States. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  flagrant  ones 
which  the  social  workers  of  the  city  have 
taken  this  occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  President : 

Washington  has  no  city  hospital  but  the 
jail  hospital ;  she  has  no  school  nurses  ;  she 
has  a  very  defective  child  labor  law,  and  no 
legal  limitation  whatsoever  to  the  working 
hours  of  women ;  she  has  no  provision  for 
the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  ;  and  she  boasts 
a  series  of  inhabited  blind  alleys  where  tuber- 
culosis and  baby  death  rates  are  as  shock- 
ingly high  as  the  standard  of  morals  is  low. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has 
framed  fifteen  hundred  searching  questions 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  customary  deficien- 
cies in  city  administration.  Washington  could 
not  pass  a  very  high  examination  in  these. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  experience  of 
being  surveyed  by  those  who  know  how  to 
do  such  things  would  be  a  wholesome  expe- 
rience for  the  National  capital.  There  is  a 
question,  and  it  is  a  fair  one  in  the  minds  of 
many,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
$15,000  to  have  it  done  ;  whether,  instead,  it 
might  not  be  done  from  within  by  those  most 
familiar  with  the  city's  needs. 


LAND  LOTTERIES 
AND    LAND  HUNGER 


More  than  seventy-five  thousand  persons 
registered  for  the  land  drawing  in  north- 
western Nebraska, 
where,  on  October 
28  and  the  days 
following,  were  distributed  531  sections  of 
Government  land  in  the  North  Platte  forest 
reserve  and  in  the  ■  Nebraska  military  reser- 
vation. No  other  drawing,  considering  the 
area  to  be  disposed  of,  has  attracted  so  many 
seekers  for  claims.    The  land  itself  is  not 


particularly  valuable.  Outside  the  first  two 
hundred  claims  there  are  comparatively  few 
tracts  useful  for  anything  except  grazing,  and 
the  price  the  homesteader  must  pay  therefor 
is  little  less  than  the  market  value.  The 
expenses  of  the  thousands  who  traveled  to 
the  filing  places  probably  exceeded  greatly  the 
market  value  of  the  entire  body  of  land  dis- 
tributed. 

The  eagerness  exhibited  by  the  applicants 
is  taken  by  many  to  mean  the  existence  of  a 
fierce  land  hunger,  urging  men  to  take  long 
chances  in  the  hope  of  securing  homes.  On 
the  contrary,  the  real  basis  of  the  interest  in 
this  drawing  was  much  like  that  of  other 
similar  events,  the  inborn  gambling  spirit, 
awakened  by  the  presence  of  a  stupendous 
lottery  with  a  few  capital  prizes  worth  $5,000 
to  $10,000  each.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
those  who  registered  were  already  well-to-do, 
many  already  owned  valuable  farms,  and  some 
are  said  to  have  deeded  away  hundreds  of 
acres  to  their  wives  or  friends  before  regis- 
tering that  they  might  safely  enter  the  lists. 
Doubtless  a  form  of  land  hunger  does  exist, 
just  as  it  always  has  existed  ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  money  for  which  it  was  adver- 
tised that  the  choice  claims  could  be  sold  was 
an  .  important  impelling  cause.  Land  draw- 
ings have  become  an  established  form  of 
speculation  for  many  Westerners,  and  they 
register  each  time,  hoping  to  win  a  fortune 
at  a  moderate  expenditure  of .  time  and 
money.  The  man  who  really  wants  to  till 
the  soil  can  find  opportunity  without  beginning 
on  the  unbroken  prairies  of  the  high  plains. 
With  the  great  ranches  of  Texas  being 
broken  into  farms,  with  the  Southern  States 
bringing  forward  their  fertile  valleys  and 
fruitful  climate,  with  the  East  awaking  to 
modern  methods  of  scientific  agriculture, 
there  is  little  excuse  for  the  man  who  has 
money  enough  to  make  the  trip  to  a  land 
drawing  and  to  pay  the  Government's  price 
for  the  raw  land,  with  courage  enough  to 
break  the  prairie  and  bring  it  to  productive- 
ness, to  seek  a  claim  given  in  such  manner 
and  in  these  distant  places. 

Land  hunger  is  a  healthy  appetite,  and 
should  be  satisfied.  The  Western  farms, 
often  too  large  for  proper  tillage,  should  be 
divided  into  smaller  holdings  and  made  to 
produce  their  maximum  of  the  earth's  fruits. 
The  man  who  desires  to  farm  should  use  his 
intelligence  and  obtain  a  foothold  where  the 
efforts  of  his  hands  will  give  ihe  largest 
harvest.     Perhaps  the  Government's  plan  of 
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disposing  of  its  reservations  by  lottery  is  the 
best  that  can  be  devised;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  tens  of  thousands  register  for  a  chance 
at  the  drawing — clerks,  merchants,  land- 
owners, and  small  capitalists  prominent  in 
the  aggregation — does  not  prove  anything 
as  an  index  of  the  real  attitude  of  the  average 
citizen  toward  farming  as  a  vocation. 


JEWISH  FARMERS 
IN  AMERICA 


One  would  hardly  expect  a  race  of  shop- 
keepers to  make  a  success  of  farming,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  the 
Jews  of  America  are 
doing.  The  Convention 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  of 
America  in  New  York  City  from  November 
16  to  19  served  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  of  this  country  are  in  increas- 
ing numbers  leaving  the  city  for  the  country, 
and,  what  is  more,  are  succeeding  in  their  new 
environment  by  exerting  there  the  same  in- 
dustry and  painstaking  care  that  have  made 
them  successful  as  merchants.  After  all, 
farming  is  only  a  business,  and  business 
methods  properly  applied  are  as  certain  to 
bring  results  in  the  field  as  in  the  shop. 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers,  organ- 
ized four  years  ago  to  "  improve  the  material 
and  social  position  of  Jewish  farmers,"  has 
now  fifty-one  branches  in  fourteen  States, 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred. Two  hundred  delegates  were  present 
at  the  Convention  and  exchanged  views  on 
the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  on  less 
palpable  but  important  matters  concerning 
the  position  of  the  Jew  in  American  society. 

The  Hebrew  farmers  have  adopted  all  the 
up-to-date  labor-saving  equipment  of  their 
Gentile  neighbors,  and  have  gone  a  step 
further  than  some  in  forming  co-operative 
systems  of  fire  insurance  and  credit,  which 
might  be  imitated  to  advantage,  and  which 
incidentally  furnish  another  illustration  of  the 
"  one-for-all  and  all-for-one  "  spirit  that  cen- 
turies of  persecution  have  inculcated  in  the 
race. 

Four  years  ago  the  Jews  organized  the 
first  agricultural  credit  union  in  America. 
They  now  have  seventeen  of  these  unions, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,165  and  a 
total  loan  record  of  $73,624.  Their  net 
profits  have  amounted  to  $1,317,  which  is  a 
rate  of  more  than  thirteen  per  cent  yearly  on 
their  capital.  The  unions  have  been  formed 
by  the  sale  of  shares  to  the  extent  of  $500  or 
more  among  members,  and  bv  the  advance- 


ment of  $1,000  to  each  union  by  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 

Other  co-operative  enterprises  that  have 
proved  profitable  are  the  fire  insurance  com- 
pany of  the  Jews  of  Ulster  and  Sullivan  Coun- 
ties in  New  York  State,  which  has  saved  these 
farmers  $35,000  in  two  years,  and  a  pur- 
chasing bureau,  established  in  New  York  City 
in  1910.  This  bureau,  which  began  with  a 
capital  of  $300,  has  done  business  amounting 
to  $135,000,  thereby  effecting  a  large  saving 
to  its  members,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  to  some  of  the  least  progressive^, 
farms  improved  machinery  and  modern  agra- 
rian methods. 

Evidence  that  this  return  of  the  Jew  to  the 
soil  is  not  a  mere  passing  whim  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Jewish  Aid  Society  awards 
an  increasing  number  of  scholarships  in  State 
agricultural  schools  each  year  to  Jewish 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  enrollment  at  most  of  . 
these  schools  is  steadily  growing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  now  in  the  Cornell  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  alone  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Jews. 


The  American  Government  sent  a  suggestion 
to  the  recent  conference  among  the  Balkan 
„  „  n„     States  held  at  Bucha- 

BALKAN   IDEAS  OF  .     .  „       A,  A 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY     ™St>  t0  the  effeCt  th,at 

the  new  treaty  to  be 
signed  there  should  assure  religious  liberty  to 
all  those  dwelling  in  the  territories  affected. 
The  suggestion  was  turned  down,  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
Balkan  countries  already  had  granted  religious 
liberty.  We  are  now  learning  by  the  treat- 
ment which  Servia  and  Greece  are  according 
to  the  subjects  of  the  territories  conquered 
from  Turkey  what  is  meant  by  religious 
liberty  in  the  Balkans. 

A  despatch  from  Monastir,  largely  a  Bul- 
garian and  Greek  as  well  as  Servian  city  but 
now  within  Servian  territory,  is  in  point.  It 
reports  that  the  Servian  military  and  civil 
officials  are  asking  the  Bulgars  to  sign  docu- 
ments declaring  that  their  ancestors  were 
Servians,  that  their  Bulgarian  feeling  is 
only  superficial,  and  that  they  desire  Ser- 
vian rule.  It  also  reports  that  the  Ser- 
vians have  closed  the  Greek  churches  and 
Greek  schools  in  Monastir.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  opened  a  Servian  church 
and  have  notified  the  Bulgars  that  they, 
the    Bulgars,  are    to   attend  that  church. 
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Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  we  learn,  a 
guard  was  set  at  the  door  of  the  Protestant 
church  and  he  endeavored  to  turn  back  any 
Bulgars  who  approached.  One  man  who 
insisted  on  going  to  the  Protestant  church  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  attended  the  church 
for  thirty  years  was  called  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  given  to  understand  that,  under 
penalty  of  losing  his  property,  he  must  attend 
the  Servian  church. 

At  Koritza — or  Kortcha — the  American- 
Albanian  school  has  been  closed.  The  Greeks 
j  have  taken  possession  of  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  district  is  to  become  Greek. 

The  Albanians  have  shown  a  more  liberal 
spirit  in  their  attitude  towards  this  question 
than  have  the  Servians  or  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  Mohammedanism  have  all  made  progress 
in  various  regions  of  Albania.  It  is  interest- 
ing, however,  to  note  that  throughout  the  new 
principality  many  Albanians  welcome  Protest- 
ant Christianity  as  a  liberty-loving  religion. 


INTERVENTION  IN  MEXICO 

The  Administration  has  made  an  honest, 
patient,  and  persistent  attempt  to  secure 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  in  Mexico 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Mexicans  themselves  to 
secure  such  government  by  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  election,  and  to  that  end  it  has  en- 
deavored by  moral  pressure  to  bring  about 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huerta  and  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Huerta  and  the  opposing  factions 
to  abide  by  the  result  of  such  election. 

This  experiment  has  failed.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  make 
the  experiment.  It  has  at  least  demonstrated 
that  the  American  people  have  no  wish  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  and  will  not 
do  so  unless  intervention  is  forced  upon  them. 

This  failure,  however,  leaves  the  Adminis- 
tration facing  a  very  simple  alternative.  We 
must  either  abandon  all  attempt  to  secure 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  in 
Mexico,  or  we  must  forcibly  intervene  for 
that  purpose. 

Abandoning  the  attempt  would  necessitate 
notifying  the  European  Powers  that  we  no 
longer  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  persons  and  property  of  their  citi- 
zens in  Mexico,  and  it  would  inevitably  follow 
that  we  must  consent  that  they  should  them- 
selves furnish  protection  by  such  methods  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

Intervention  would  necessarily  mean  notify- 


ing Mexico  that  we  shall  proceed  to  take  such 
measures  as  we  think  necessary  to  preserve 
order,  secure  peace,  and  protect  th'j  persons 
and  property  primarily  of  all  foreign  residents 
in  Mexico,  but  secondarily  and  necessarily,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  of  all  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  Mexicans  as  well. 

Whether  we  thus  intervene  by  blockading 
the  ports  of  Mexico  or  by  invasion  of  Mexi- 
can territory  by  land  forces  is  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  method.  Blockading  the  ports  is  just 
as  truly  war  as  invasion  of  the  territory.  We 
cannot  adopt  either  method  without  accept- 
ing the  full  consequences  of  such  warlike 
measures. 

Such  intervention  probably  would  cost 
America  much  in  money  and  in  lives.  But 
to  abandon  the  peaceable  and  law-abiding 
residents  in  Mexico — Americans,  Europeans, 
and  Mexicans — to  the  factional  fight  carried 
on  under  leaders  no  one  of  whom  hesitates 
at  wholesale  robbery  and  murder  would  cost 
America  more  than  money  and  more  than 
lives.    It  would  cost  her  honor. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Administration  to 
secure,  or  attempt  to  secure,  the  co-operation 
of  South  American  republics  in  this  endeavor 
for  the  welfare  of  the  two  American  conti- 
nents. It  is  not  too  late  for  the  President  to 
call  into  conference  the  official  representatives 
of  Chile,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  through  them  invite  the  co-operation  of 
those  countries  in  this  endeavor  to  secure 
justice  and  liberty  for  a  neighboring  commu- 
nity given  over  to  anarchy  and  brigandage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  same 
time  that  The  Outlook  urges  this  policy  upon 
the  Administration  as  a  necessary  extension  and 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  in 
its  essence  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  nations 
toward  their  weaker  neighbor,  the  principle  is 
advocated  by  a  writer  whose  object  it  is  to 
prove  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  "  an  obso- 
lete shibboleth."  In  his  volume  devoted  to 
this  thesis,  which  is  published  by  the  Yale 
University  Press,  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham  writes 
the  following  paragraphs  as  the  practical 
conclusion  to  which  all  his  preceding  pages 
brought  him  : 

"  Furthermore,  the  very  next  time  any 
awkward  situations  arise  in  one  of  the  less 
firmly  established  republics,  let  us  at  once 
call  a  family  gathering  [of  the  Pan-American 
republics]  and  see  what,  if  anything,  needs  to 
be  done. 

"  If  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  order  in  some 
of  the  weaker  and  more  restless  republics, 
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why  not  let  the  decision  be  made,  not  by  our- 
selves, but  by  a  congress  of  leading  Ameri- 
can powers  ?  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  send 
armed  forces  into  Central  America  to  quell 
"rebellions  that  are  proving  too  much  for  the 
recognized  governments,  why  not  let  those 
forces  consist  not  solely  of  American  ma- 
rines, but  of  the  marines  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile  as  well  ?" 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  plan  of 
united  intervention  by  leading  American 
powers  in  Mexican  affairs  is  not  practical  ? 
If  there  is  no  such  reason,  why  not  at  once 
take  steps  to  that  end  ? 


A  BENGALI  POET 

For  the  current  year  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature  has  been  awarded  to  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  the  Bengali  poet.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  prize  has  gone  to  an  Oriental.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  event  should  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  the  Orient. 

The  poet  upon  whom  this  honor  has  fallen 
belongs  to  a  family  in  Bengal  notable  not 
only  for  wealth  but  for  intellectual  distinction. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  was  born  in  1860.  He 
gave  early  promise  of  ability  ;  but,  although 
he  learned  quickly,  he  much  preferred  the 
fields  and  the  woods  to  the  school.  When 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Himalayas  so  that  he  might  early  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  mountain  solitudes 
of  India.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent 
to  England,  where  he  thoroughly  acquainted 
himself  with  the  English  language.  His 
face — his  favorite  portrait  appears  on  another 
page — even  suggests  a  slight  European  cast, 
reminding  one  faintly  of  the  face  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti. 

On  his  return  from  England  to  Bengal 
young  Tagore  wrote  poetry  more  vigorously 
than  ever.  It  was  essentially  lyric  poetry. 
His  work  steadily  advanced  in  substance  and 
quality.  Its  first  characteristic  was  its  patri- 
otism. This  has  persisted  all  along,  and  has 
finally  earned  for  Tagore  the  name  of  "  the 
Soul  of  Bengal."  His  songs  have  passed 
throughout  India,  and  have  already  exerted 
much  influence  in  developing  a  racial  and 
national  consciousness.  They  have  been 
sung  at  conferences  and  congresses,  as  well 
as  in  the  streets  and  fields.  The  patriotic 
tone  of  Tagore 's  verse  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

"  Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head 
is  held  high  ; 


Where  knowledge  is  free; 

Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up 
into  fragments  by  narrow  domestic  walls; 

Where  works  come  out  from  the  depth  of 
truth  ; 

Where  tireless  striving  stretches  the  arms 
toward  perfection  ; 

Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not 
lost  its  way  into  the  dreary  desert  of  dead  habit ; 

Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  by  Thee  into 
ever-widening  thought  and  action — 

Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my  Father,  let 
my  country  awake." 

In  the  second  place,  Tagore  speaks  of  what 
all  the  loftiest  literature  speaks — of  the  things 
of  the  soul.  And  these  things  with  him  are 
intimately  at  one  with  the  things  of  nature. 
A  flower,  a  mountain,  a  cloud — all  suggest 
God.  And  so  Tagore  talks  to  us.  Has  ever 
poet  spoken  of  the  love  of  God  with  greater 
simplicity  ?  So  keen  a  critic  as  Mr.  Yeats 
has  said  that,  when  he  tried  to  find  anything 
Western  to  compare  to  Tagore's  work, 
Thomas  a  Kempis's  "  Imitation  of  Christ  " 
came  to  mind.  Tagore's  religious  message  is 
resonant  with  simple  conviction  and  reverber- 
ates with  the  fervor  of  the  Upanishads,  the 
oldest  speculative  treatises  of  the  Hindus, 
the  words  of  which  are  always  on  his  lips. 

Tagore's  poetry  has  the  outline  of  a  great 
etching  in  which  one  line  suggests  many  and 
where  calm  spaces  are  left  for  the  fancy  of  those 
who  are  to  enjoy  the  work.  The  spaciousness 
of  Tagore's  poetry  typifies  the  serenity  of  a 
race  which  deliberately  makes  and  takes  time 
for  much  meditation — a  far  remove  from  our 
bustling,  "  step-lively  "  Western  civilization. 

Tagore  is  a  born  poet.  With  him  poetry 
is  not  an  emotional  experience  which  comes 
upon  his  soul  from  without  ;  it  is  grounded 
in  the  very  nature  of  his  being.  Even  his 
boyish  longings  and  fancies  had  a  genuine 
poetic  tone,  and  expressed  themselves  pro- 
fusely in  verse.  A  little  book  of  poems 
written  when  he  was  fourteen  is  still  read 
with  delight  by  his  countrymen.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  the  substance  and  quality  of 
his  work  steadily  developed. 

To  Bengal  he  is  the  prophet  of  a  new 
life.  His  poems,  novels,  short  stories, 
dramas,  and  essays  form  a  whole  literature 
in  themselves,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  have  been  influencing  a  large 
part  of  India. 

Tagore's  style  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  any  other  lyric  poet,  Eastern  or  Western, 
of  the  century.  His  words  are  both  unex- 
pected and  delicately  expressive.  The  sug- 
gestiveness  of  his  work  is  artless  but  abun- 
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dant.  And,  above  all,  the  sense  of  rhythm 
and  the  wealth  of  meter  which  he  has  given 
to  his  mother  tongue  would  alone  place  him 
in  the  front  rank. 

The  award  comes  at  the  right  time.  A 
generation,  even  a  decade  ago,  such  an  award 
might  have  provoked  much  surprise.  The 
West  was  then  being  interpreted  to  the  East,  it 
is  true,  but  not  so  much  the  East  to  the  West. 
What  did  we  know  about  Persia,  India,  China, 
Japan  ?  A  smattering  of  geography,  a  very 
little  knowledge  of  manners  and  customs  and 
of  forms  of  government.  But  of  the  thought, 
the  ideals,  of  the  East,  how  much  did  we 
know  ?  In  these  recent  years  we  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  man. 
We  have  come  to  respect,  we  have  come  to 
admire,  his  gentleness,  his  instinctive  courtesy, 
his  generosity,  his  seeming  imperturbability, 
his  mental  subtlety,  his  love  of  country,  his 
reverence  for  authority.  And  as  we  have 
come  to  respect  some  of  his  customs  which 
at  first  did  not  appeal  to  our  Western  ways, 
so  we  are  coming  to  appreciate  some  of  his 
modes  of  thought  and  principles  of  life. 
He  is  no  longer  a  mysterious-looking,  im- 
penetrable figure,  one  in  every  physical  and 
mental  way  alien  to  us.  When  such  men  as 
Anesaki,  the  Japanese,  a  preacher  of  the 
philosophy  of  religions,  and  Tagore,  the 
Bengali,  a  poet  and  a  prophet,  come  to  our 
shores,  as  they  have  done,  they  bring  to  us 
a  quick,  new  understanding  of  their  civiliza- 
tions and  we  greet  them  as  men  and  breth- 
ren. The  world,  as  interpreted  by  them, 
becomes  fraternal  and  spiritual. 

Men  have  written  about  the  re-entrance  of 
Asia  into  the  commercial  competition  of  the 
world.  They  have  written  about  the  vigor 
and  continuity  of  art  in  Asia.  They  may 
now  begin  to  write  about  Asia's  part  in  the 
field  of  intellectual  effort.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Eastern  countries  have  lacked 
either  vigor  or  continuity  of  intellectual  any 
more  than  of  aesthetic  effort.  But  it  does 
mean  that  we  have  not  yet  appreciated  the 
Oriental  mind  and  what  it  has  produced. 

To  most  of  us  the  mind  of  the  East  is 
like  a  closed  book.  Tagore,  we  believe,  will 
open  it  for  us.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
of  all  literatures  and  of  all  civilizations  the 
poets  are  the  great  interpreters.  In  our  West- 
ern literature  we  have  a  Dante,  a  Petrarch, 
and  a  Chaucer  to  interpret  the  Gothic  age, 
a  Shakespeare  and  a  Spenser  to  interpret 
the  Renaissance,  a  Lessing  to  interpret  the 
eighteenth  century,  and,  for  the  later  period, 
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a  Goethe,  a  Schiller,  a  Wordsworth,  a  Tenny- 
son, a  Browning.  But  what  are  the  poet 
voices  which  reach  us  from  the  literature  of 
the  East  ?  An  Omar  Khayyam  ?  But  how 
many  since  his  day?  In  reality,  we  arc, 
with  Tagore \s  help,  only  just  beginning  to 
lift  the  curtain  which  has  hidden  the  Eastern 
literature  from  us. 

Not  the  least  of  the  services  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  turned  men's  thoughts  from  the 
more  beaten  paths  to  what  an  Echegaray 
has  written  in  Spanish  and  what  a  Mistral 
has  written  in  Provencal.  Now  the  service 
goes  beyond,  to  the  Orient  itself.  Its  latest 
award  will  spur  the  men  of  the  West  to 
inquire  what  the  men  of  the  East  have  said 
and  have  to  say. 

The  award  will  interpret  the  East  to  the 
West  as  the  East  has  never  before  been 
interpreted.  It  thus  becomes  a  historic 
event,  a  turning-point  in  the  understanding 
of  one  hemisphere  by  the  other. 


A  WORD  IN  SEASON 

The  season  to  which  men  and  women  in 
all  kinds  of  shops  look  forward  with  dread  is 
fast  approaching.  While  the  world  that  buys 
is  thinking  of  its  purchases  the  world  that 
sells  is  thinking  of  long  hours,  exhausted  air, 
and  prostrating  fatigue.  Christmas  has  be- 
come too  often  a  burden,  and  the  festival  of 
glad  tidings  and  of  the  renewal  of  friendship 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  most  generous ;  while  to 
those  who  stand  behind  counters  it  brings 
such  physical  exhaustion  that  it  makes  the 
very  thought  of  giving  hateful.  The  com- 
mercialization of  Christmas  is  nothing  less 
than  a  tragedy  ;  and  the  perversion  of  the 
most  beautiful  festival  of  Christendom  into  a 
vast  opportunity  to  sell  things  is  a  fearful 
satire  on  our  common  sense  as  well  as  on 
our  sense  of  what  is  fit  and  spiritual  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  greatest  gift  of  God 
to  men,  and  the  pouring  out  of  love  by 
men  to  one  another.  Christmas  does  not 
need  reforming,  but  our  way  of  celebrating  it 
with  a  debauch  of  shopping  and  a  habit  of 
giving,  not  as  a  matter  of  affection  but  as  a 
matter  of  social  convention,  stands  in  sore 
need  of  radical  reformation.  The  task  is 
difficult,  but  by  no  means  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment. We  have  changed  our  Na- 
tional birthday  from  a  day  of  barbaric  din 
and  the  yearly  slaughter  of  a  small  army  of 
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boys  into  a  day  of  rational  pleasure  ;  patri- 
otic Americans  no  longer  flee  from  it  as 
from  a  heathen  rite  at  which  human  sacri- 
fices are  offered  up  to  a  cannibalistic  God- 
dess of  Liberty.  The  day  is  now  so  quiet 
that  it  is  possible  to  hear  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  when  it  is  intelligently  read. 
The  Fourth  of  July  has  been  recovered  for 
commemorative  uses. 

And  Christmas  can  be  redeemed  if  we 
only  set  about  the  task  collectively.  'The 
work  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  but  we  can 
take  the  first  step  with  little  trouble  and  with 
great  benefit  to  an  army  of  people.  We  can 
do  our  purchasing  now,  and  spare  the  men 
and  women  in  stores  and  shops  the  pros- 
trating fatigue  of  the  rush  of  shopping  during 
the  two  weeks  before  Christmas.  We  can, 
and  we  ought  to,  give  those  who  stand  behind 
counters  a  Christmas  ;  we  take  it  for  our- 
selves and  enrich  it  for  our  friends,  but  we 
practically  rob  those  who  serve  us  of  it.  By 
our  unusual  demands  on  their  strength  we 
take  from  them  the  power  of  getting  either 
religious  joy  or  the  pleasure  of  human  fellow- 
ship out  of  Christmas.  Our  thoughtless  pro- 
crastination robs  Christmas  of  its  beauty  for 
a  host  of  people.  The  Outlook  urges  its 
readers  to  make  their  preparations  for 
Christmas  now. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Useless 
Giving  ought  to  have  universal  support  ;  it 
represents  a  movement  not  only  for  the 
abolition  of  abuses,  but  for  the  liberation  of 
men  and  women  from  a  burden  which  is  not 
only  heavy  to  be  borne,  but  is  a  travesty  of 
a  very  noble  impulse.  To  bring  gifts  with  a 
glad  heart  is  to  sweeten  the  lives  of  those 
who  give  and  those  who  receive  ;  but  to 
compel  people  to  give  is  to  make  them  par- 
ticipants in  a  shabby  and  contemptible  hy- 
pocrisy. Under  no  circumstance  ought 
employees  to  be  asked  to  make  presents  to 
employers  or  to  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployers. A  spontaneous  and  voluntary  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  just  and  generous 
treatment,  or  a  willing  commemoration  of 
some  happy  event  in  the  life  of  an  employer 
or  in  the  joint  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, is  a  kind  of  recognition  which  any 
man  or  woman  would  value ;  but  to  ask 
women  in  shops  to  contribute  to  gifts  for 
managers  or  sub-managers  is  a  practice  open 
to  abuses  so  obvious  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  in  any  respectable  establishment ; 
and  The  Outlook  hopes  that  the  great  de- 
partment stores,  where  it  may  be  most  easily 


abused,  will  prohibit  it.  Such  a  request, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  not  a  request 
but  a  demand,  and  a  gift  secured  by  this 
kind  of  forced  contribution  is  a  piece  of 
petty  tyranny  over  those  who  dare  not  resist. 


LETTERS  TO  UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

Will  you  give  us  your  definition  of  conscience? 

To  know  what  is  the  current  use  of  the 
word  you  must  be  referred  to  the  dictionaries. 
It  is  used  in  somewhat  different  senses  by 
different  philosophers.  Broadly  speaking, 
however,  my  answer  would  be  this  :  As  man 
has  a  faculty  which  enables  him  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  so  he  has  a 
faculty  which  enables  him  to  appreciate  truth 
and  rectitude  in  life.  Just  in  the  measure  in 
which  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art 
is  cultivated  will  be  cultivated  a  distaste,  a 
dislike,  an  abhorrence  for  that  which  is  not 
beautiful,  which  violates  the  standards  of  art. 
Just  in  the  measure  in  which  his  appreciation 
of  truth  and  rectitude  in  life  is  cultivated  there 
will  be  developed  in  him  a  distaste,  a  dislike, 
an  abhorrence  for  that  which  is  untrue  and  un- 
righteous. If  he  loves  that  which  is  good,  he 
will  abhor  that  which  is  evil.  This  faculty  or 
power  in  man  which  enables  him  to  appreci- 
ate the  true  and  the  good,  and  which  makes 
the  untrue  and  the  evil  abhorrent  to  him,  we 
call  conscience.  It  is  a  natural  faculty,  capa- 
ble of  being  rightly  educated,  and  also  capa- 
ble of  being  miseducated ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  through  this  natural  faculty  God 
speaks  to  the  soul  concerning  the  true  and 
the  right,  as  through  the  natural  faculty  of 
taste  he  speaks  to  the  soul  concerning  the 
beautiful. 

Do  you  believe  in  total  depravity  ? 

It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  total 
depravity.  My  watch  may  be  a  perfectly 
good  watch,  but  if  its  mainspring  is  broken 
it  is  totally  useless  as  a  watch  until  the  main- 
spring is  supplied.  Total  depravity  can  have 
no  meaning  except  that  he  who  is  not  con- 
secrated to  high  and  noble  service  is  totally 
unfit  to  render  the  high  and  noble  service  for 
which  he  was  created.  If  by  total  depravity 
is  meant  that  every  faculty  in  man  is  evil,  I 
do  not  believe  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  every  faculty  in  man  is  inherently 
good.   His  appetites,  his  passions,  his  acquisi- 
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tiveness,  his  approbativeness,  his  self-esteem, 
are  all  necessary  parts  of  a  well-ordered  human 
character.  The  evil  lies  in  their  maladjust- 
ment, and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  work- 
ing harmoniously  under  the  law  of  love.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  faculty,  however 
high  and  noble,  which  may  not  become  evil 
if  it  is  not  rightly  adjusted  to  the  other  fac- 
ulties. The  worst  cruelties  in  history  have 
been  perpetrated  by  conscience,  the  worst 
superstitions  by  reverence.  Love  itself,  un- 
less reinforced  and  guided  by  conscience, 
may  become  a  weakness.  Many  a  mother 
has  ruined  her  child  by  an  unconscientious 
and  unregulated  love. 

I  wish  we  might  have  your  views  upon  sys- 
tematic giving  or  tithing. 

These  are  two  questions  and  should  be 
kept  distinct.  Every  one  should  form  a 
habit  of  systematic  giving,  just  as  every  one 
should  form  a  systematic  habit  as  to  his 
expenditures,  adjusting  all  his  expenditures, 
whether  for  benevolence  or  not,  according  to 
his  income.  But  not  every  one  should  at- 
tempt to  give  one-tenth  of  his  income,  and 
no  one  should  accept  the  Old  Testament  sys- 
tem of  tithing,  adapted  to  the  Hebrew  people 
centuries  before  Christ,  as  a  law  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  systematic  giving  in  America  in 
the  twentieth  century.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  ought  not  to  give  a  tenth  of  their 
income  ;  some  persons  who  ought  to  expend 
nearly  all  their  income  upon  the  home,  the 
wife,  and  the  children.  The  first  duty  of 
every  man  is  to  provide  for  his  own  family. 
"  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  spe- 
cially for  those  of  his  own.  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel," 
says  Paul.  There  are  unhappily  in  this  coun- 
try a  great  many  men  who  find  it  exceedingly 
difBcult  to  provide  adequately  for  their  own 
households  out  of  their  too  limited  incomes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  men  whose 
income  is  so  great  that  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  it  can  be  expended  on  their  own 
household  without  injuring  their  household 
by  promoting  habits  of  enervating  luxury. 
Such  persons  ought  to  expend  a  great  deal 
more  than  one-tenth  of  their  income  in  some 
form  of  benevolence,  though  not  necessarily 
in  works  classed  as  works  of  charity  and 
mercy.  To  one  who  recognizes  the  truth 
that  a  railway  into  a  new  country  opens  the 
possibility  of  homes  to  thousands  of  before 
homeless  families  it  may  be  a  grave  question 
whether  it  is  best  for  him  to  expend  his 


money  in  building  a  railway  or  in  endowing 
a  hospital. 

Jesus  Christ  seems  to  have  talked  no  theology 
except  that  involved  in  his  teaching  Cod's 
Fatherhood.  Is  all  other  theology,  then,  un- 
essential to  religion — Paul's  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, Athanasius's  speculations  on  the  Trinity, 
etc.?  And,  if  unessential,  in  what  does  its  im- 
portance consist  ? 

Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man.  Theology  is  what  men  think  about 
that  life.  It  is  important  that  they  should 
think  correctly,  but  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to 
confound  the  thinking  about  life  with  life 
itself.  Botany  is  what  men  think  about 
flowers,  but  botany  is  not  flowers.  Astron- 
omy is  what  men  think  about  stars,  but 
astronomy  is  not  stars.  Sociology  is  what 
men  think  about  the  social  order,  but  sociology 
is  not  the  social  order.  So  theology  is  what 
men  think  about,  religion,  but  theology  is 
not  religion.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  has 
defined  Christ's  teaching.  He  taught  us, 
Paul  says,  that  "  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly."  It  is  true  that  he 
could  not  teach  us  to  live  soberly  without 
some  definition  of  sobriety,  nor  righteously 
without  some  definition  of  righteousness,  nor 
godly  without  some  definition  of  godliness. 
But  he  came  not  to  teach  us  theories  about 
sobriety,  righteousness,  and  godliness,  but  to 
inspire  through  that  teaching  the  spirit  which 
will  cause  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  accept  the  Anarchist's  sociological 
theories,  anarchy  would  result  as  a  social 
practice.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  accept  the  pagan  notion  of  God  as  a 
being  to  be  dreaded,  not  to  be  loved,  religion 
would  degenerate  into  a  pagan  superstition. 
Theology  is  important  as  sociology  is  impor- 
tant, but  theology  is  not  religion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  answer  your  question  as  to  Paul's 
doctrine  in  a  paragraph.  I  must  hope  some 
time  to  give  in  an  article  of  some  length  my 
understanding  of  the  teaching  of  Paul. 

Will  Dr.  Abbott  explain  text,  1  Corinthians 
xv.  28,  in  his  "  Letters  to  Unknown  Friends:'' 
"  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all." 

I  have  no  such  complete  system  of  theol- 
ogy as  enables  me  to  explain  the  metaphysi- 
cal relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Infinite 
Father.  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  supremest  manifestation 
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of  God  in  human  history,  but  that  all  mani- 
festations of  God  are  less  than  God  himself, 
and  that,  at  least  in  this  sense,  Jesus  Christ 
is  less  than  God  himself ;  and  that  whatever 
tri-personality  there  may  be  in  God,  the  inti- 
mations of  Scripture  all  indicate  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  as  in  human 
relationships  the  son  is  subordinate  to  his 
father. 


Will  you  give  your  interpretation  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  John  that  Jesus 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ? 

His  weeping  was  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  were  weeping,  an  ex- 
pression of  that  divine  sympathy  which  draws 
God  very  near  to  every  sorrowing  heart. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  NATION 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE 


"  X  X  TATER,  brains,  labor,  money  " — 
\/\/  those  are  the  elements  out  of 
▼  ▼  which  water  power  is  made.  At 
least  so  declared  Lewis  Buckley  Stillwell,  the 
eminent  electrical  expert,  in  his  speech  before 
the  National  Conservation  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington last  week.  And  water  power  was 
emphatically  the  subject  before  the  Congress. 

No  one  could  have  been  present  at  its 
sessions  without  recalling  that  the  first  Con-* 
servation  Congress,  five  years  ago,  was  also 
held  in  Washington.  The  enthusiasm  then 
awakened  by  Gifford  Pinchot — the  originator 
of  that  Congress  and  the  father  of  the  Con- 
servation movement  in  America — was  reawak- 
ened by  him  in  even  greater  measure  in 
this  Congress,  and  the  approving  votes  of 
the  two  days'  discussion  of  water  power 
constitute  for  him  a  very  great  personal 
triumph. 

The  intervening  Congresses  between  1908 
and  1913,  which  have  been  held  at  Seattle, 
St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  and  Indianapolis,  have 
reflected  the  National  sentiment  concerning 
the  treatment  of  our  natural  resources,  and 
especially  have  done  much  service  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  people  towards  properly 
utilizing  the  country's  water  powers.  But 
no  one  of  those  Congresses  equaled  the 
latest  at  Washington  in  numbers,  or  in  repre- 
sentative quality  of  delegates,  or  in  enthusi- 
asm. About  fourteen  hundred  delegates  were 
present,  and  they  represented  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Nor  was  this  all.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Congresses,  its  meeting  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  presence  among  its  members  of 
a  number  of  distinguished  engineers,  repre- 
senting the  more  than  twenty  thousand  en- 
gineers of  the  country  enrolled  in  the  ranks 


of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, and  the  American  Society  of  Mining 
Engineers.  The  Water  Power  Committee  of 
the  Conservation  Congress  had  no  less  than 
six  able  engineers  in  its  membership. 

The  success  of  this  year's  Congress  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  far-sightedness,  tact,  resourceful- 
ness, and  energy  of  the  President,  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  the  well-known  authority  on 
forestry.  At  his  instance  an  unheard-of 
amount  of  literature  had  been  printed  for  the 
delegates'  instruction,  and  more  than  one 
large  room  was  necessary  to  contain  the 
graphic  maps,  models,  and  diagrams.  The 
Congress  showed  its  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Pack's  services  by  unanimously  re-electing 
him  President. 

It  had  been  announced  that  the  two  special 
subjects  before  the  Congress  would  be  water 
power  and  forestry.  The  sessions  which  had 
to  do  with  forestry  and  lumbering  were  in- 
deed interesting,  a  particularly  appealing  sub- 
ject in  that  connection  being  the  explanation 
of  the  Red  Cross  plans  for  aid  in  lumber 
camps  by  Miss  Boardman,  the  efficient  head 
of  the  Red  Cross.  But  most  interesting  of 
all  were  the  sessions  which  had  to  do  with 
water  power.  The  attack  of  the  "  States' 
Rightsers "  on  Federal  forestry  has  not 
been  developed  to  the  sharp  issue  character- 
teristic  of  their  attacks  on  Federal  water 
power.  The  interests  which  have  been  fight- 
ing for  States'  Rights  were,  by  the  complai- 
sance of  Governors  or  other  authorities,  able 
to  send  a  good  many  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress. Those  who  had  observed  the  water 
power  lobbies  which  had  tried  to  influence 
legislation  before  the  Federal  Congress  rec- 
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ognized  certain  .familiar  faces  among  the 
delegates. 

We  are  concerned  with  three  kinds  of 
National  resources  :  (1)  those  self-renewing, 
like  forests ;  (2)  those  not  renewable,  like 
coal,  oil,  gas,  phosphates  ;  (3)  water  power. 
New  water  flows  day  by  day,  yet  the  present 
flow  if  not  immediately  utilized  is  wasted. 
Moreover,  the  conservation  of  water  power 
is  a  double  conservation ;  the  use  of  that 
power  to  furnish  motive  power  for  railways, 
for  manufacturing,  or  to  supply  light,  heat, 
and  other  domestic,  agricultural,  and  munici- 
pal necessities,  saves  an  equivalent  amount 
of  coal.  Finally,  water  power  arising  from 
the  water  flowing  in  a  stream  is  only  one  of 
the  uses  of  that  stream.  Properly  to  con- 
serve the  water  in  a  stream  we  must  take 
into  account  its  uses  for  navigation,  irrigation, 
water  supply,  and  water  power. 

To  develop  water  power  Mr.  StillwelPs 
four  elements  should  be  kept  in  mind,  espe- 
cially the  last,  for  some  people  seem  to  think 
that  water  power  can  be  developed  at  little 
cost  and  little  risk.  In  some  cases  this  is 
true,  but  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  a  very  large 
investment  of  capital  is  necessary  and  the 
risks  are  often  serious.  Floods  may  destroy 
the  works  during  construction,  the  stream 
flow  may  prove  disappointing,  etc. 

The  manufacture  of  water  power  tends 
inevitably  towards  combination,  as  Senator 
Burton  of  Ohio  pointed  out  in  his  admirable 
address.  Mr.  Fisher,  ex- Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  declared  that  water  power  develop- 
ment is  essentially  monopolistic  and  that  is 
why  it  should  be  effectively  regulated.  Mr. 
Pinchot,  agreeing  that  better  service  to  the 
community  would  be  forthcoming  if  water 
power  companies  operated  over  large  areas, 
also  noted  that,  as  ten  groups  of  interests 
control  sixty-five  per  cent  of  our  developed 
water  power,  and  as  some  of  these  groups 
are  closely  related,  there  may  be  dangers  to 
public  interest  if  no  measures  of  restraint  in 
operation  are  exercised  by  the  people.  He 
concluded  :  "  The  central  issue  in  this  whole 
thing  is  the  great  broad  human  question  of 
the  people's  welfare." 

Now,  the  consciousness  of  that  welfare  has 
already  determined  the  controversy  between 
the  Nation  and  the  States  in  favor  of  a  cen- 
tral authority  in  railway  rate  regulation,  pure 
food,  and  other  problems.  Hence,  the 
question  as  to  the  elements  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  water  power  did  not 
interest  the  members  of  the  Conservation 


Congress  so  much  as  did  the  question  of  a 
sound  water  power  policy.  Us  three  essen- 
tials of  which  the  Conservation  Congress 
recorded  its  approval  are  : 

Prompt  development. 

Prevention  of  unregulated  monopoly. 

Good  service  and  fair  charges  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Some  electric  water  power  comes  from 
streams  on  private  property;  some  from 
navigable  streams,  or  from  those  in  the  Na- 
tional forests  or  on  the  public  domain. 

The  regulation  of  service  and  charges  is 
generally  a  local  or  State  function.  Federal 
regulation  occurs  (1)  when  water  powers  are 
developed  on  navigable  rivers  ;  (2)  on  public 
lands  ;  (3)  in  the  cases  of  public  service  cor- 
porations engaged  in  inter-State  commerce. 

In  the  Government's  attempt  to  utilize  the 
surplus  power  beyond  the  needs  of  naviga- 
tion and  to  charge  therefor,  opposition  has 
come  from  those  who  claim  that  this  surplus 
power  belongs  to  the  States  and  not  to  the 
Nation.  These  protesters  are  doubtless  sin- 
cere "  States'  rights  "  men  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  principle  has  been  asserted  by 
the  Democratic  party.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  divert  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
several  States.  In  the  second  place,  because 
of  varying  and  indulgent  authority,  they 
themselves  would  make  more  money.  Such 
men  at  the  Conservation  Congress  came 
mostly  from  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  friends  of 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
believe  that  the  surplus  power  belongs  to 
the  Nation,  not  the  States.  These  have  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  other  side  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  public  domain  and 
National  forests  into  the  hands  of  the  several 
States.  The  fight  for  the  Nation  was  bound 
to  come.  It  came  at  the  fifth  Conservation 
Congress. 

The  fight  fixed  itself  upon  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Water  Power.  While  a  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  existed  among  its  members  as  to 
certain  details,  its  report — upon  which  it  was 
unanimous — emphasized  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  granting  of 
principles  and  embodied  specific  recommen- 
dations looking  towards  effective  legislation. 
The  unanimous  report  and  the  majority 
and  minority  reports  also  each  emphasized 
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with  earnest  approval  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral control.  At  the  same  time,  even  the 
ex'.remest  advocates  of  Federal  control  rec- 
ognize that  the  investor  should  be  fully 
protected.  According  to  the  unanimous  re- 
port, the  following  principles  should  govern 
the  granting  of  a  privilege  to  use  a  water 
power  : 

(a)  The  privilege  should  be  for  a  definite 
period,  should  be  financially  attractive  to  invest- 
ors, should  be  irrevocable  except  for  cause,  and 
should  be  reviewable  by  the  courts. 

(b)  After  this  definite  period  the  privilege 
should  continue  subject  to  revocation  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's discretion  upon  giving  reasonable 
notice  and  upon  payment  of  the  value  of  the 
physical  property  and  the  improvements  made. 

(c)  After  the  expiration  of  the  definite  period, 
at  recurring  intervals  of  not  more  than  ten  years, 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government  for  the  privilege  and  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant  should  automatically  come  up 
for  determination. 

(d)  The  privilege  should  be  unassignable. 

(e)  The  privilege  should  be  granted  only  on 
condition  of  development  of  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  power  site. 

(/')  The  right  to  receive  compensation  for 
the  value  of  the  privilege,  varying  according  to 
the  proper  conditions  of  each  case,  should  be 
reserved  to  the  government,  State  or  Federal, 
from  whom  the  privilege  comes. 

{#■)  The  Government  should  have  the  right 
to  prescribe  uniform  methods  of  accounting. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Water  Power  Com- 
mittee was  Professor  George  F.  Swain,  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineei  ing 
at  Harvard,  and  also  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  other 
members  were  Mr  Pinchot,  ex-United  States 
Forester;  Mr.  Stimson,  ex- Secretary  of  War; 
Mr.  Stillwell,  past  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  ;  President 
Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
Mr.  Leigh  ton,  formerly  the  hydrographer  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey ;  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Stone  &  Webster,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  firms  engaged  in 
financing  and  constructing  water  power  devel- 
opments ;  and  Mr.  Hall,  a  civil  engineer  of 
Atlanta.  All  of  these  men  are  authorities  on 
water  power  development. 

The  difficulty  with  the  water  power  report, 
according  to  the  "  States'  Rightsers,"  was  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "  Federal."  After  a  long 
fight,  they  were  beaten  by  a  three-to-one  vote. 
They  were  not  at  all  pleased  at  their  defeat. 
Some  of  the  more  impetuous  even  charged 
that  the  Forest  Service  had  been  in  com- 
plicity with  Mr.  Pinchot  in  an  improper  and 
illegal  expenditure  of  public  funds,  for  the 


purpose  of  bringing  hundreds  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice employees  to  Washington  to  back  the 
Conservation  Congress.  This  rumor,  really 
too  absurd  for  serious  consideration,  was 
stopped  only  when  Mr.  Graves,  the  United 
States  Forester,  announced  that  no  member 
of  the  Forest  Service  had  been  brought  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose. 

Of  course  the  daily  papers  accentuated 
any  expressions  of  sharp  differences  of  feel- 
ing and  opinions.  Certainly  the  fight  was 
lively  and  strenuous  enough  in  all  conscience. 
For  instance,  behind  me  sat  a  young  man 
who  marked  every  approving  reference  to 
States'  rights  by  emitting  a  piercing  yell. 
Similar  screeches  from  others  followed  this 
example.  Finally  some  ladies  alongside  ven- 
tured to  request  the  young  man  to  desist. 
"I  can't,"  he  replied;  "I  have  come 
five  thousand  miles  to  do  this."  To  show 
the  character  of  the  contest,  Senator  Bank- 
head,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  States'  rights 
leaders,  actually  defended  the  Coosa  River 
Bill,  which  met,  in  Mr.  Pinchot's  words, 
President  Taft's  "  wise  and  patriotic  veto." 
Another  States'  rights  leader,  Senator  Shaf- 
roth,  of  Colorado,  pleaded  that  Federal  con- 
trol imposed  undue  burdens  on  the  Western 
States,  and  declared  that  "  the  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  Government  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this."  Yet,  despite  this  men- 
acing declaration,  he  sat  smilingly  alongside 
me  all  one  afternoon,  vigorously  applauding 
every  sentiment  which  I  did  not  applaud. 
His  good  humor  was  shown  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  when,  stung  by  some  allusion 
to  his  previous  course  as  Governor,  he  rose  to 
reply,  and  yet  on  the  protest  of  an  unknown 
person  at  the  back  of  the  hall  that  "  the  time 
had  been  too  much  taken  up  by  ex-Secreta- 
ries, ex-Senators,  and  ex-Governors  in  defend- 
ing their  records,"  simply  turned  around, 
smiled  on  the  protester,  aud  said,  "  Very 
well,  have  it  your  own  way,"  and  sat  down. 

The  majority  of  the  Congress  did  have  its 
own  way.  It  is  the  Nation's  way.  But  it  is 
cheering  when  that  way  can  be  accomplished 
with  good  humor  as  well  as  in  good  spirit. 

The  good  humor  was  well  illustrated  on 
the  evening  between  the  two  days  of  strenu- 
ous sessions  concerning  water  power  when 
at  a  great  dinner  the  best  feeling  prevailed, 
and  at  which  an  especially  inspiring  address 
came  from  Mr.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, a  man  of  Presidential  timber.  But  he 
was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  ! 

Elbert  F.  Baldwin. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  the  center,  on  the  lowest  step.   The  Brazilian  Reception  Committee  are  gathered 
around.    1  he  building:  is  the  Palace  Guanabara,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
See  elsewhere  in  this  issue  Mr.  Roosevelt's  article  descriptive  of  his  voyage  to  South  America 


The  Hindu  poet  who  has  just  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
See  comment  on  editorial  pages 


MILLARD  FILLMORE  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN 

SILHOUETTE  PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  HAND  OF  A  MASTER 


A  great  collection  of  silhouettes  by  August  Edouart  has  just  been  dispersed  in  New  York.    Edouart  was  Silhouettist  to  the  French 
Royal  family,  when,  in  1839,  he  visited  the  United  States  and  attained  great  popularity.    He  made  over  3.600  silhouette  por- 
traits while  in  America,  his  clients  including  many  celebrated  men.   Two  fine  examples  of  his  work  are  shown  above 


STEAMING  SOUTHWARD 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
ARTICLES  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA 

During  his  visit  to  S.mth  America  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  preparing  a  number  of  articles  on 
the  countries  through  which  he  passes  and  their  peoples  and  problems.  The  subjoined 
article  is  preliminary  in  character,  describing  a  part  of  the  voyage  and  a  visit  to  Barbados. 
Though  connected  by  a  common  subject,  these  articles  will  not  be  dependent  on  one 
another,  but  each  will  have  independent  interest. — THE  EDITORS. 


ON  ( >ctober  4  we  left  New  York  on  the 
Lamport  <S:  Holt  steamer  Vandyck. 
It  is  astonishing-  how  comparatively 
few  of  our  people  realize  that  it  is  now  as 
easy  and  comfortable  to  go  to  South  Amer- 
ica as  to  Europe  :  and  it  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing for  those  of  us  who  are  past  middle  age 
to  realize  how  very  easy  and  very  comfort- 
able traveling  has  become.  On  such  a 
steamer  as  the  one  on  which  we  took  our 
passage,  clean,  roomy,  with  everything  to  add 
to  the  mechanical  attractiveness  of  life  on 
the  steamer,  I  rather  hesitate  as  to  whether 
"  luxury  "  is  not  a  more  appropriate  word 
than  "comfort."  One  thing  is  certain.  Not 
only  are  second-class  passengers  infinitely 
better  off  than  were  the  first-class  passengers 
in  the  days,  forty-odd  years  ago,  when  I  first 
crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the  old  Cunarders 
Scotia  and  Russia,  but  the  improvement  has 
been  even  more  marked  for  the  third-class 
passengers,  and  on  most  ships  quite  as 
marked  for  the  crew  themselves. 

The  direct  trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Aires  or  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  delightful.  Not  only 
is  this  route  bound  to  become  a  great  traffic 
route  in  the  near  future,  but  it  is  bound  to 
become  a  great  passenger  route.  It  is  a 
delightful  trip.  Of  course  terrible  storms  are 
sometimes  encountered  on  the  southward 
trip,  and  now  and  then  a  hurricane  more 
violent  than  anything  outside  the  tropics. 
But  as  a  rule  the  seas  are  smoother  and  the 
passage  far  less  tempestuous  in  the  low  lati- 
tudes than  in  the  roaring  forties.  Through- 
out our  trip  there  was  no  more  motion  than 
would  have  been  pleasant  on  a  summer 
yachting  cruise,  and  no  excuse  for  anybody 
feeling  under  the  weather.  Day  after  day 
we  steamed  steadily  through  the  sapphire 
seas,  while  the  trade  winds  blew  no  less 


steadily  in  our  faces.  Now  and  then  we  saw 
flying-fish  or  dolphins  ;  now  and  then  some 
great  sea-bird,  an  albatross  or  booby,  came 
near  the  ship.  On  the  fifth  day  after  leaving 
New  York  we  steamed  past  the  beautiful 
Lesser  Antilles,  leaving  them  on  our  left  hand. 
We  were  close  to  them,  and  in  the  brilliant 
air  we  seemed  even  closer  than  we  were. 
Island  after  island,  we  raised  them  out  of 
the  sea  ahead,  saw  their  outlines  grow 
clear  and  their  coloring  change  from  dim 
blue  to  brilliant  green,  studied  the  details 
of  palm  and  cane- field,  of  wooded  mountain 
and  low  white  town,  as  we  leaned  on  the 
port  railing ;  and  then  saw  them  sink  astern. 
St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Grenada,  Martinique,  one 
by  one  they  slipped  past  us ;  little  dots  of 
sea-girt  land  where  the  lives  are  curiously 
isolated  and  lonely,  yet  each  with  a  past  that 
at  one  time  or  another  has  been  full  not  only 
of  interest  but  of  romance. 

In  passing  through  the  West  Indies,  any 
one  who  is  sensitive  to  the  storied  interest  of 
the  past  must  feel  something  of  the  thrill  that 
he  feels  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
For  over  four  centuries  the  region  across 
which  the  great  passenger  steamers  now  ply 
their  uneventful  course  has  seen  drama  after 
drama,  often  of  terrible  and  tragic  interest, 
often  of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of 
mankind.  The  Spanish  Main — why.  the  very 
words  suggest  romance  and  mystery  and 
fierce  adventure  !  The  islands  were  discov- 
ered and  the  waters  first  furrowed  by 
ships  of  Mediterranean  admirals,  and  they 
were  followed  by  other  ships  bearing  the 
steel- tempered  conquistadores  of  the  days 
when  the  sun  of  Spanish  glory  towered  to  its 
zenith.  After  a  stretch  of  time  crowded 
with  brilliant  happenings,  but  brief  as  it  was 
brilliant,  this  same  sun  entered  on  its  period 
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of  long  decline.  The  descendants  of  the 
conquerors  grew  inert,  peace  and  ease  and 
sloth  ate  into  their  warlike  fiber,  and  new 
conquerors  appeared  to  do  to  them  as  their 
forefathers  had  done  to  others. 

The  rise  of  the  English  power  began  with, 
and  the  world-wide  dominion  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  was  heralded  by,  the  feats 
of  Drake  and  his  fellow-freebooters  against 
the  Spanish  galleons  in  the  Spanish  Main. 
To  the  corsairs  who  flew  the  flag  of  a  great 
power  succeeded  other  corsairs  who  warred 
openly  for  their  own  hand.  The  buccaneers, 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  sacked  the 
Spanish  cities,  ravaged  the  Spanish  coasts, 
took  possession  of  Spanish  islands,  in  this 
rich  harvest-field  of  their  exploits.  To  them 
succeeded  the  pirates  who  preyed  on  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  whose  hand  was  against 
every  man,  who  were  hunted  down  by  the 
regular  forces  of  all  nations,  and  who  made 
their  last  stand  in  these  seas  only  some  eighty 
years  ago. 

'Then,  as  Spain  grew  decrepit,  the  nations 
that  had  once  warred  against  her  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another.  By  this 
time  the  islands  had  become  divided  among 
many  European  Powers — Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  English,  even  Danish.  Every  time 
that  war  broke  out  among  the  kings  and 
peoples  of  Europe  the  shock  was  felt  in  the 
West  Indies.  Hither  came  the  great  fleets 
of  France  and  England,  the  cruising  ships  of 
the  line,  with  their  tiers  of  heavy  guns  and 
their  towering  pyramids  of  sheeted  canvas. 
Some  of  the  fiercest  and  most  important  sea 
fights  of  history  were  fought  in  these  waters ; 
some  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  seafaring 
life  took  place  here.  The  ships  of  the  war 
fleets  of  those  days  were  crammed  with 
men,  fierce,  hardy,  brutal,  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  we  would  now  regard  as  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  health.  Great  though  the 
loss  of  life  was  in  the  bloody  conflicts  they 
waged  with  each  other,  it  was  as  nothing  to 
what  happened  when  pestilence  smote  them, 
when  scurvy  or  yellow-jack  or  some  putrid 
fever  bred  in  their  own  foul  hulls  smote  them 
and  ravaged  till  the  few  disease-worn  sur- 
vivors could  hardly  work  the  ship  to  port. 
Here  too  the  slave  ships  thronged.  The 
darkest  horrors  of  the  sea  were  those  of  the 
middle  passage,  when  the  ruthless  slaving 
captains  fed  the  sharks  with  the  bodies  of 
the  men  and  women  who  to  them  were  but 
black  human  cattle. 

Man,  plague,  and  tornado,  all  took  their 


toll  of  life.  And  under  and  through  it  all 
the  slave  trade  was  working  blindly  for  a 
future  of  which  the  haughty  races  who  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  of  the  islands  little 
dreamed.  The  whites  had  exterminated  the 
Indians  ;  then  they  fought  for  centuries 
among  themselves  ;  and  all  the  while  the 
African  slaves,  whom  they  had  brought  over 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit,  were,  by 
their  mere  presence,  preparing  a  day  of  evil 
reckoning  for  the  remote  descendants  of  the 
wrong-doers.  There  has  never  been  more 
terrible  retribution  on  any  race  for  any  wrong- 
doing than  the  retribution  that  fell  upon  the 
white  men  of  tropical  America  for  their  mis- 
deeds towards  the  blacks.  The  whites 
brought  the  blacks  to  the  West  Indies  so 
that  the  whites  might  live  softly  ;  and  the 
blacks  have  stayed  in  the  land,  have  multi- 
plied, and  have  driven  out  or  are  driving  out 
the  whites.  Most  of  the  islands  are  becom- 
ing, and  some  have  already  become,  a  black 
man's  country.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  for  a 
race  to  practice  selfish  indulgence  at  the  cost 
of  others.  The  price  that  their  children's 
children  pay  may  be  the  price  of  race  extinc- 
tion itself. 

The  history  of  this  island-dotted  sea  has 
been  one  of  slumberous,  sensuous  calm,  torn 
now  and  then  by  the  fiercest  hurricanes  of 
human  wrath  and  wrong-doing.  Just  as  is 
true  of  nature  itself  in  these  lands  that  lie  in 
their  hot,  drowsy  beauty  under  the  golden 
sunshine,  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air 
warn  with  a  treacherous  friendliness,  broken 
at  times  by  the  direst  plagues,  by  volcanic 
outbursts,  or  by  the  mad  fury  of  the  whirl- 
winds. 

At  Barbados  we  stopped  for  some  hours, 
and  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the 
Governor,  who  motored  us  over  the  island. 
We  lunched  at  the  Governor's  house  in  cool, 
bare,  attractive  rooms,  and  strolled  into  the 
beautiful  garden  with  its  many  strange  trees. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  island  had  come 
down  with  us  on  the  boat  from  New  York, 
and  had  told  me  much  that  was  of  peculiar 
interest  to  an  American.  What  I  saw  added 
to  the  interest.  Barbados  has  been  an  Eng- 
lish island  for  nearly  three  centuries.  It  is 
very  healthy.  For  some  reason  the  Anoph- 
eles mosquito  will  not  live  on  it,  so  that 
there  is  no  fever,  and  the  whites  whose  fami- 
lies have  been  here  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  are  a  peculiarly  fine  set  physically 
and  mentally.  The  Spaniards  never  settled 
on  the  island,  which,  by  the  way,  takes  its 
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name  from  the  bearded  fig  tree.  The  first 
English  adventurers  who  landed  found  only 
Caribs.  In  the  Government  House  there  is 
a  quaint  old  map  of  the  island  as  at  first 
discovered,  a  map  containing  those  delightful 
pictures  which,  alas  !  the  severe  precision  of 
modern  cartography  has  eliminated.  The 
settlers  themselves  appear  here  and  there  on 
this  map,  and  pictures  of  wild  cattle  and 
swine  which  they  hunted,  and  of  laden 
camels.  In  one  place  stands  a  Carib  chief, 
with  his  canoe,  which  it  is  mentioned  is  thirty 
feet  long — it  must  have  been  a  seagoing 
canoe,  for  there  is  certainly  no  water  in  the 
island  in  which  to  float  it.  A  more  ominous 
touch,  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  marking 
its  utter  unlikeness  to  our  own,  is  a  picture 
of  a  mounted  man  following  and  firing  on 
two  runaway  Negroes.  Slavery  was  rife  here, 
as  all  through  the  West  Indies  ;  and,  as  every- 
where else,  when  it  was  abolished  the  Negro 
was  found  to  outnumber  the  white  man  many 
times  over.  In  no  other  island  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  indeed  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
or  the  Old  World,  has  the  problem  of  the 
Negro's  presence  been  better  solved  than 
here  in  Barbados,  and  in  very  few  places 
has  it  been  as  well  solved. 

Although  a  small  island,  Barbados  is 
densely  populated.  Every  foot  of  fertile  soil 
is  tilled.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  Of  these  only  twelve 
thousand  are  pure  white.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  are  nearly  pure  black.  There  is 
complete  equality  of  treatment  of  the  two 
races.  Each  man  is  treated  on  his  individual 
worth.  The  Assembly,  or  lower  house,  is 
elected  by  the  people.  The  suffrage  is  limited 
in  various  ways,  but  it  includes  all  who  earn 
$250  a  year,  so  that  every  respectable  me- 
chanic has  a  vote.  Of  the  voters  probably 
two-thirds  are  black,  or  colored,  yet  nine- 
tenths  of  the  members  chosen  to  the  Assem- 
bly are  whites,  and  the  others  are  colored 
men  or  black  men  of  good  character  who 
have  prospered  in  business  and  possess  stand- 
ing in  the  community.  Evidently  the  voters 
have  the  sense  to  treat  their  representatives 
with  more  wisdom  than  our  own  voters  some- 
times show.  Education  is  free  to  all.  There 
is  but  little  crime  of  the  more  serious  type, 
almost  no  crime  of  the  type  of  murder,  rape, 
or  robbery  under  arms  ;  although  now  and 
then  there  will  be  an  epidemic  of  sneak- 
thievery  or  housebreaking.  There  is  no 
political  discontent.  Black  men  and  white 
are  entirely  satisfied  that  they  receive  justice 


from  the  Government,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  administered  in  their  interest. 

Of  course  wide  differences  appear  among 
the  non-whites,  the  colored  people.  There 
are  any  number  of  the  lower  class  who,  al- 
though honest  and  industrious,  are  still  in  a 
primitive  state  of  culture.  These  included 
the  men  and  women  (as  many  women  as 
men)  whom  we  saw  industriously  breaking 
stones  or  working  on  the  roads.  We  saw 
men  digging  earth  and  loading  coal,  and 
women  carrying  the  coal  or  earth  in  baskets. 
I  was  informed,  and  can  well  believe  it,  that 
if  some  one  beats  a  tin  can.  which  makes 
an  admirable  substitute  for  a  tom-tom,  near 
a  group  of  the  huts  in  which  these  men 
and  women  live,  in  a  few  moments  they  are 
all  out  dancing  a  regular  African  dance. 

From  these  black  peasants  there  is  a  steady 
gradation  upwards  without  a  break  to  the 
fine-looking  colored  men  whom  I  saw  both  as 
professors  and  students  in  the  college,  and  to 
some  of  the  public  officials.  The  Chief  Justice 
prior  to  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office 
was  a  black  man.  The  newspaper  reporters 
were  all  colored.  The  present  Solicitor- 
General  is  a  colored  man,  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  his  white  colleagues  frankly  on 
his  own  merit.  When  I  saw  the  college 
boys,  I  was  met  by  the  whites  and  those  of 
color  intermixed  on  terms  of  entire  equality. 
This  equality  extends  to  both  sports  and 
scholarship.  There  is  a  Barbados  scholar- 
ship like  the  Rhodes  scholarship,'  the  winner' 
of  which  goes  to  one  of  the  great  English 
universities,  and  while  this  winner  is  ordi- 
narily a  white  boy,  on  several  occasions  he 
has  been  a  colored  boy.  In  short,  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  me  as  if  the  effort  had  been 
made  with  good  faith  and  success  to  treat 
everybody  on  a  footing  of  justice  and  fair 
play,  giving  to  every  colored  man  who  showed 
the  power  to  rise  the  chance  to  do  so.  and 
the  reward  for  rising,  but  not  doing  anything 
for  him  merely  because  he  was  a  man  of 
color.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  little 
or  no  intermarriage  now  between  the  races. 

Around  the  ship,  in  addition  to  the  swart 
boatmen  who  were  anxious  to  carry  passen- 
gers and  luggage  ashore,  there  were  tiny, 
cranky  craft  each  with  two  or  three  boys 
eager  to  dive  for  any  coins  that  were  thrown 
overboard.  Most  of  these  boys  were  Negroes, 
but  in  several  of  the  canoes  there  were  one 
or  two  white  boys,  not  to  mention  light  mu- 
lattoes.  Not  only  did  they  dive  and  swim 
with  easy  proficiency,  but  the  precision  and 
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poise  of  movement  that  enabled  them  on 
leaving  the  water  to  climb  into  their  unstable 
craft  without  so  much  as  rocking  them  made 
the  onlooker  marvel. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  island.  Barbados  has  such 
a  teeming  population  that  the  people  are  of 
necessity  industrious,  and  in  spite  of  their 
industry  sometimes  find  the  problem  of  liv- 
ing serious.  They  have  furnished  many 
thousands  of  first-class  laboring  men  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  Some  of  these  have  risen  to 
good  positions,  chiefly  on  the  colored  police 
force,  but  the  great  majority  have  been  ordi- 


nary laborers.  They  have  sent  back  in  sav- 
ings half  a  million  dollars  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  banks.  Some  appre- 
hension, however,  was  expressed  to  me  lest, 
when  the  work  on  the  Canal  was  completed, 
the  men  who  returned  to  the  island,  with  a 
larger  outlook,  new  wants,  and  increased 
ambitions,  might  add  a  new  problem.  One 
thing  that  interested  me,  by  the  way, 
was  the  number  of  small  landowners  on  the 
island,  there  being  from  one  to  two  thousand 
of  these  landowners  who  own  from  an  acre 
upwards.  Altogether,  the  impression  left  by 
Barbados  was  very  pleasant. 


A  FORGOTTEN  RAGE 

BY  FRANCIS  BOWES  SAYRE 

This  article  of  observation  about  little-known  places  and  people  will  have  additional  per- 
sonal interest  to  readers  because  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Say  re  to  Miss  Jessie  Wilson,  daughter 
of  President  Wilson,  at  the  White  House,  on  November  2j.  Mr.  Say  re  is  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  of  the  class  of  iqoq,  and  of  the  Harvard  Laiu  School  three  years  later.  In 
both  institutions  Mr.  Sayre  took  notably  high  rank.  He  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  college 
class,  and,  imlike  some  other  valedictorians,  was  actually  popular  with  his  fellows  /  He  was 
also  manager  of  the  football  team.  He  is  an  "  ail-round  man"  an  expert  horseman  (as  is 
indeed  necessary  for  the  owner  of  a  Montana  ranch),  an  explorer,  as  the  following  article 
indicates,  a?id  active  in  7aork  for  humanity,  as  his  presidency  of  the  Williams  Christian 
Association,  his  tiuo  years'*  service  with  Dr.  Grenfell  in  Labrador,  and  his  more  recent 
work  in  the  District  Attorney 's  office  of  New  York  City  can  testify.  He  leaves  the  last 
position  to  return  to  Williams  College  to  become  assistant  to  the  Presidefit. —  THE  EDITORS. 


SIBERIA,  to  most  of  us,  is  merely  a 
sound-symbol  for  a  vague  troop  of 
ideas  which  we  usually  associate  with 
the  name — convict  mines,  hopeless  wretches 
slowly  wearing  their  lives  away,  and  ice  and 
snow.  We  rarely  think  of  it  as  the  home  of 
a  people,  the  abiding-place  of  an  ancient  race 
who  for  hundreds  of  years  have  been  battling 
out  their  existence,  silent  and  alone  in  the 
great  North,  almost  unknown  to  what  we  are 
pleased  to  cali  civilization.  Still  less  do  we 
realize  that  through  these  very  Eskimo  of 
northern  Siberia,  living  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  our  own  America  was  prob- 
ably first  peopled.  Long  since  they  have 
passed  out  of  memory,  and  to-day  one  finds 
them  living  on  this  forgotten  coast  almost  on 
the  borders  of  savagery. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  country 
more  isolated  or  cut  off  from  the  outposts 
of  civilization.  Vladivostok,  the  nearest  city 
of  any  importance,  is  over  two  thousand 


miles  to  the  southward  along  a  desolate,  tat- 
tered coast,  which  is  seldom  sailed ;  and 
Vladivostok  itself  is  separated  from  the  more 
inhabited  parts  of  Russia  by  a  trip  of  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days  on  the  comfortless 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  which  runs  from 
Stretinsk  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distance  of 
some  forty-six  hundred  miles.  From  Vladi- 
vostok a  Russian  gunboat  runs  north  patrol- 
ling the  coast  once  a  year  ;  passage  may 
usually  be  secured  on  this  by  the  holder  of 
proper  passports.  Perhaps  the  least  difficult 
means  of  reaching  the  country  is  by  sailing 
north  from  Seattle  two  thousand  miles  to  the 
little  Alaskan  mining  town  of  Nome  on  the 
shores  of  Bering  Sea,  where  open  water 
lasts  for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year, 
and  from  there  sailing  across  Bering  Sea  to 
the  westward.  No  steamers  ever  make  this 
latter  journey ;  indeed,  there  are  no  ports  on 
the  Siberian  coast  for  them  to  run  to.  The 
only  people  who  ever  sail  across  from  Alaska 
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are  the  native  Eskimos  in  their  skin  boats  or 
oomiaks,  and  a  few  venturesome  traders  in 
their  little  ten  or  fifteen  ton  schooners. 

If  the  traveler  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  secure  at  Nome  a  small  trading- 
schooner,  he  will  find  it,  with  favorable 
winds,  about  a  two  days'  sail  across  Bering 
Sea  to  Indian  Point  on  the  Siberian  coast ; 
to  this  must  usually  be  added  several  days 
spent  at  Nome  waiting  for  the  surf  to  go 
down.  There  is  no  harbor  at  Nome  and  no 
dock  of  any  description  ;  it  is  a  town  built  on 
the  sands  of  the  sea  beach,  and  all  landing 
or  embarking  must  be  done  over  the  open 
surf,  which  often  runs  so  high  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  a  boat  through  it.  Fog  is  usually 
encountered  most  of  the  way  across,  the 
warm  air  from  the  southwest  being  suddenly 
chilled  by  contact  with  the  northern  ice  floes 
and  condensing  into  thick  fog.  When  finally 
land  is  "  picked  up  "  by  the  skipper  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  day,  it  is  a  sight 
which  one  can  never  forget.  Bleak,  desolate 
cliffs,  storm-scarred  and  barren,  bare  of  all 
vegetation,  loom  up  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  at  their  base  the  gray-green  sea  is 
endlessly  pounding  and  tossing  the  white 
foam  high  up  into  the  wind  ;  great  patches 
of  snow  lodged  here  and  there  in  the  less 
steep  slopes  contrast  sharply  with  the  dark 
weather-torn  rock.  Myriads  of  sea-birds  fly 
high  above,  screeching,  and  circling  the  cliffs 
where  they  have  their  nests  ;  save  for  them 
there  is  no  sign  of  life.  All  is  desolate,  lonely, 
terrible  in  its  silence,  which  seems  all  the 
deeper  for  the  weird  bird-cries.  But  for  those 
who  love  the  wild,  untamed  places  it  is  very 
beautiful.  Even  though  it  is  mid-August  the 
air  is  cold  and  piercing  ;  the  warmest  winter 
clothes  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  chill 
wind.  Sea  and  snow  and  rock — whether 
terrible  or  beautiful  depending  on  the  soul  of 
him  who  sees — this  is  northern  Siberia. 

Towards  sundown  one  evening  we  came 
to  a  little  Eskimo  settlement  on  a  rocky  point 
running  out  into  the  sea  from  the  base  of  a 
huge  cliff.  As  we  neared  the  shore  we  could 
see  the  natives  running  about  hither  and 
thither  on  the  beach,  and  gathering  in  crowds 
to  look  at  the  strange  boat ;  and  almost  before 
our  anchor  had  dropped  two  or  three  yellow 
walrus-skin  boats  full  of  natives  had  been 
launched  over  the  surf,  and  were  rapidly 
making  their  way  out  to  inspect  us.  Our 
little  boat  was  soon  crowded  with  Eskimos, 
clad  in  their  fur  parkas  and  sealskin  mukluks. 
Full  of  curiosity,  they  inspected  everything 


from  stem  to  stern  ;  and  with  the  delight  of 
children  examining  a  new  toy,  over  each  fresh 
object  of  interest  they  babbled  to  one  another 
in  their  strange  guttural  language.  As  soon 
as  we  could  we  lifted  our  dory  over  the  side 
and  made  for  land,  followed  by  the  natives  in 
their  skin  boats. 

As  we  neared  the  shore  we  watched  the 
squat  little  skin-clad  figures  running  about 
and  pointing  to  us  as  they  excitedly  gesticu- 
lated with  one  another  ;  and  a  few  minutes 
later  we  had  landed  through  the  surf  and 
were  pulling  our  dory  up  on  the  beach,  the 
swarthy  natives — men,  women,  andchildren — 
crowding  in  close  upon  us.  eying  us  with 
solemn,  serious  faces,  but  ever  ready  to  return 
a  sympathetic  smiie  or  a  friendly  "  Ha-loh  I" 
None  of  them  were  over  five  feet  six  in 
height ;  their  faces  were  very  broad  and 
square,  but  wore  a  peculiarly  Chinese  expres- 
sion, due  largely  to  the  set  of  their  eyes  ;  their 
hair  was  very  straight  and  black,  the  men's  cut 
as  short  as  they  could  crop  it  on  the  top  of  their 
heads,  making  a  shorn  circle  below  which  it  was 
allowed  to  grow  long  and  fall  to  their  broad 
shoulders  ;  their  skin  was  quite  dark  ;  all  were 
clad  in  sealskin  and  fur  parkas,  and  all  were 
pervaded  with  an  odor  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  women  were  clad  in  almost  the  same  cos- 
tume, but  were  distinguishable  by  their  little 
solemn-eyed  babies,  which  they  unconcernedly 
carried  on  their  backs,  papoose-fashion.  Most 
of  the  village  had  gathered  on  the  beach  to 
greet  us,  and  wherever  we  went  we  were  fol- 
lowed by  curious  throngs.  No  governor  could 
have  had  a  warmer  reception. 

We  found  the  village  to  be  a  small  whaling 
settlement.  Drawn  up  on  the  rocky  beach 
were  two  or  three  whale-boats,  in  which  lay 
some  native  ivory-tipped  harpoons.  Most 
curious  of  all,  we  found  these  to  be  genuine 
New  Bedford  whaling-boats,  brought  all  the 
way  from  the  little  whaling  center  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  introduced  among  the  natives 
by  the  white  traders  at  prices  ranging  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  whalebone 
upwards.  They  are  the  only  boats  which 
will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  whaling  on 
this  coast :  other  whaling-boats  have  been 
tried,  but  all  have  alike  gone  to  pieces. 
Everywhere  we  went  were  gigantic  whale- 
bones scattered  around  :  in  many  places  the 
ribs,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  were  stuck  up 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground  like  large 
posts,  on  which  were  stretched  to  dry  long 
thongs  or  lines,  cut  from  walrus-skin,  which 
the  natives  use  in  place  of  rope.    Here  and 
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there  similar  whale-ribs  were  used  as  props 
on  which  to  support  a  cache  of  meat,  or  per- 
haps a  skin  kayak  or  oomiak,  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  so  out  of  reach 
of  the  dogs.  The  "  huskies,"  or  komutik 
dogs,  were  ever  prowling  around,  half  wolf 
and  half  dog,  to  fight  and  snarl,  and  eat  what 
they  could  steal.  For  though  in  the  winter 
they  are  the  salvation  of  that  country,  since 
traveling  over  the  snow,  and  consequently 
furring,  would  be  quite  impossible  without 
them,  yet  in  summer  they  lie  around,  ill 
fed  and  surly,  and  manage  to  keep  about  as 
dirty  as  their  Eskimo  masters. 

The  native  winter  houses,  or  igloos,  present 
the  appearance  of  large,  turf-covered  mounds. 
Owing  to  the  long,  sunless  winters,  when  the 
thermometer  often  registers  fifty  below  for 
days  at  a  time,  the  first  thing  which  must  be 
considered  is  warmth  ;  and  the  Eskimo  has 
solved  the  problem  by  following  the  example 
of  the  wolves  and  foxes  and  living  under- 
ground. A  circular  hole,  perhaps  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  is  dug  in  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet ;  this  is  domed 
over  with  turf  supported  by  whalebones  and 
covered  with  earth,  so  as  to  give  little  evi- 
dence of  a  dwelling-place  from  the  outside. 
There  is  seldom  any  wood  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  igloos,  for,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  long  winter  night,  not  a  stick 
of  timber  can  be  found  growing  on  the  coast, 
and  the  only  wood  to  be  had  is  the  very 
limited  amount  of  driftwood  which  is  washed 
up  by  the  sea.  Wood  is  very  precious  just 
under  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  only  ventila- 
tion, or  outlet  for  smoke,  in  the  igloos  is 
through  a  single  open  hole  in  the  roof ; 
this  is  covered  in  times  of  storm  by  a  flat 
piece  of  whalebone.  Sometimes  an  addi- 
tional smoke-hole  is  formed  in  the  roof  by 
a  hollowed  whale  vertebra.  The  floor  of 
these  underground  chambers  is  paved  with 
flat  stones,  so  irregularly  laid  as  to  leave  it 
very  muddy  in  summer.  The  igloo  is  entered 
by  an  underground  passage,  often  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  opening  into  the  igloo  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  floor.  Frequently  a 
second  underground  chamber  is  entered  by 
a  small  manhole  opening  in  the  wall  of 
the  first.  In  the  winter  the  accumulation 
of  snow  on  top  helps  to  keep  the  igloos 
warm,  and  to  retain  in  them  the  heat  from 
the  native  seal-oil  stone  lamps.  On  top  of 
the  winter  igloos  in  some  villages  the  natives 
construct  summer  houses  made  of  walrus 
skin  ;  these  are  more  airy,  and  are  doubt- 


less a  pleasant  change  from  the  onerous 
housekeeping  duties  of  the  winter  palaces. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
these  people  is  their  entire  lack  of  religion — " 
that  is,  religion  such  as  we  understand  it.  Of 
course  they  have  their  superstitions  and  be- 
liefs in  supernatural  powers,  but  these  are  all 
powers  of  evil ;  it  is  a  devil-worship,  a  live- 
long attempt  to  cajole  or  circumvent  the 
devil-gods,  so  that  one  may  escape  their  mali- 
cious recognition.  It  is  a  religion  of  fear — 
where  ideals  of  truth  and  righteousness  are 
entirely  lacking.  It  is  one  of  the  most  primi- 
tive forms  of  religion,  such  as  must  have  been 
almost  the  starting-point,  back  in  the  dim 
ages,  of  our  own  religious  beliefs.  Man's 
soul  cannot  be  fed  on  bad  beliefs  any  more 
than  his  body  can  thrive  on  bad  food  ;  and 
so,  as  could  be  no  otherwise,  these  soul- 
starved  people  have  little  if  any  moral  honor. 
Lying,  stealing,  and  immorality  are  not  un- 
common. Wives  are  commonly  bought,  and 
the  size  of  a  man's  harem  varies  directly  as 
the  size  of  his  pocketbook. 

"  How  many  wives  have  you  got  ?"  a 
native  once  asked  me,  as  he  boarded  our 
little  trading  steamer.  It  was  surely  a  naive 
question  with  which  to  accost  a  stranger ; 
but  at  least  it  was  a  relief  from  the  eternal 
"weather  remark."  I  told  him  I  had  none. 
His  face  showed  surprise. 

"  What'se  matter  ?"  he  asked.  "  Got  no 
money  ?" 

Almost  as  strange  as  his  lack  of  religion  is 
his  lack  of  tribal  organization.  By  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  from  actual  observa- 
tion, and  through  conversation  with  the  Es- 
kimos themselves,  these  people  have  appar- 
ently never  had  tribal  chiefs,  or  family  clans, 
or  any  headship  to  their  villages.  They  live 
as  individuals,  every  man  for  himself  and 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  Justice  is  issued 
by  the  individual  after  his  own  individual  con- 
science. Might  makes  right ;  and  the  weak- 
lings are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  con- 
sidered in  contrast  to  the  Indians  of  south- 
eastern Alaska,  who  have  such  a  strongly 
developed  system  of  family  and  clan  organiza- 
tion, each  with  its  individual  heraldic  emblem 
carved  on  the  family  totem. 

Take  away  from  a  man  his  religion  and  his 
social  organization,  and  all  you  have  left  is  the 
beast  that  is  in  him.  I  have  seen  many  types 
of  Indians  under  many  different  conditions, 
but  none  have  I  ever  found  quite  so  animal- 
like as  these  Eskimos  of  northern  Siberia. 
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In  this  day  of  telegraphs  and  automobiles  and 
flying-machines,  in  a  time  of  such  wealth  and 
boasted  prosperity,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
of  those  comfortless  creatures,  huddled  on  the 
ground  in  their  dark,  windowless,  filth-ridden 
igloos,  clad  in  vile-smelling  sealskin,  eating 
their  midday  meal  of  raw  walrus  meat  or  seal 
blubber,  pulling  it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers 
or  with  the  aid  of  roughly  fashioned  knives. 
In  many  places  they  are  still  using  the  same 
old  jade  knives,  set  in  ivory  handles,  made 
from  walrus  tusks,  that  their  fathers  must  have 
used  back  in  the  stone  age,  though  in  most 
instances,  through  the  advent  of  the  white 
trader,  the  slate  or  stone  knife  has  been 
replaced  by  a  steel  cutting-piece  set  in  the  old 
ivory  handle. 

Through  the  summer  the  men  go  out  in 
their  kayaks — light,  one-man  boats  made  of 
sealskin  stretched  tightly  over  wooden  ribs, 
in  the  management  of  which  they  have  grown 
very  expert.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
the  open  water  among  the  ice  floes  hunting 
walrus  or  seal,  which  they  spear  with  har- 
poons tipped  with  walrus  ivory  or  steel  points, 
and  which  they  throw  with  great  force.  To 
the  harpoons  are  attached  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
of  line,  made  of  thongs  of  walrus  skin,  fas- 
tened at-  the  other  end  to  an  inflated  seal- 
skin, which  acts  as  a  float  on  the  water  and 
marks  the  path  of  the  wounded  seal  or  buoys 
the  grave  of  a  dead  one.  These  harpoons 
are  so  ingeniously  made  that,  on  striking  the 
seal,  the  handle  becomes  detached  from  the 
harpoon  point  and  floats  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Almost  the  same  harpoon  I  have 
seen  among  the  Eskimos  of  northern  Labra- 
dor and  Greenland,  as  well  as  among  those 
of  Alaska  ;  indeed,  a  study  of  the  resem- 
blances and  similar  peculiarities  of  these 
Eskimos  of  the  East  and  the  West  leaves 
little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  Labrador 
Eskimos  originally  having  come  over  from 
Siberia  by  crossing  Bering  Straits,  and  thence 
eastward  across  the  ice  and  snow  of  Arctic 
North  America  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  winter  is  the  Eskimo's  time  of  keenest 
enjoyment.  Then  it  is  he  harnesses  his  dogs 
to  his  komatik  or  dog  sledge,  and  goes  into 
the  country  furring  and  trapping  for  Arctic 
fox,  or  "  silvers,"  or  "reds,"  or  wolves,  or 
ermine  ;  and  if  he  is  successful,  the  winter 
diet  of  seal  and  walrus  meat  is  varied  with 
caribou  meat,  which  he  brings  home  on 
his  komatik.  Or  perhaps  he  prefers  to 
remain  on  the  coast  and  go  out  on  the  ice 
with  his  dogs  after  polar  bear  and  walrus. 


It  is  a  time  of  long-continued  nights,  when 
the  world  seems  dead  with  the  still  cold,  and 
the  sun  never  rises  far  above  the  low,  white 
horizon,  and  seems  itself  chilled  and  lifeless  ; 
but  the  big  soul  of  the  Northland  is  every- 
where, and  grips  his  spirit ;  and  he  will  tell 
you  he  likes  the  winter  best. 

In  the  spring  come  the  great  walrus  hunts, 
just  as  the  ice  is  beginning  to  break  up  and 
open  water  is  seen  here  and  there  ;  it  is  a 
time  of  plenty,  for  walrus*  means  everything 
to  the  Eskimo.  From  its  skin  he  makes  his 
boats  and  lines  and  sundry  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. From  its  ivory  tusks  he  makes  his  har- 
poon points  and  knife  handles  and  orna- 
ments of  many  kinds."  Its  meat  feeds  him 
and  also  the  all-important  dogs  that  draw  the 
sledge  in  the  wintertime  ;  and  from  the  intes- 
tine skin  he  makes  his  waterproof  bags,  or 
his  parka  to  keep  him  dry  in  times  of 
storm.  Much  of  the  spring  walrus  meat  is 
buried  in  the  frozen  ground  and  saved  for 
the  following  winter ;  when  dug  up  it  has  a 
peculiarly  fine  racy  and  gamy  flavor,  at 
which  the  Eskimo  never  balks.  Unhappily, 
it  is  often  a  question  of  green  meat  or  none. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  sport  is  the 
whaling,  done  with  native  canoes,  just  as 
the  open  leads  of  water  begin  to  appear  in 
the  breaking  ice.  Whales  are  fond  of  follow- 
ing these  open  leads  in  the  springtime,  and 
the  Eskimo,  well  knowing  the  whale's  habits, 
stations  himself,  with  his  fellows,  on  a  point 
of  ice  jutting  well  out  into  the  lead.  Sud- 
denly a  whale  is  seen  slowly  lunging  out  of 
the  water,  deliberately  making  his  way  along 
the  lead ;  he  spouts  some  water,  and  slowly 
goes  down  again.  The  Eskimos  shift  their 
position,  and  the  harpoon  man  takes  his 
place  alone  in  the  skin  canoe  on  the  ice.  A 
second  time  the  whale's  huge  back  rolls  out 
of  the  water,  this  time  much  nearer  ;  again 
he  goes  under.  Silently  the  Eskimos  wait : 
they  know  he  will  reappear  a  third  time,  and 
have  well  calculated  the  distance  so  that  they 
will  be  close  to  him  at  his  next  appearance. 
All  at  once  the  water  breaks  again  only 
twenty  feet  from  them,  and,  seizing  their 
skin  boat,  they  hurl  it  bodily,  with  the 
harpoon  man  inside,  almost  on  top  of  the 
whale.  He  is  armed  with  a  whale  harpoon 
gun  designed  to  shoot  an  exploding  bomb 
into  the  whale  ;  this  he  has  gotten  from  the 
trader  to  the  south.  The  bomb  is  shot 
into  the  creature  at  arm's  length,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, it  explodes  four  seconds  later  and 
kills  the  whale.    If  the  whale  is  not  killed. 
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and  the  Eskimo  not  quick  enough  to  cut  the 
line  which  is  attached  to  the  bomb,  he  and 
his  boat  will  be  dragged  under  the  ice  and 
never  seen  again. 

The  primitive  Indian  "  rubbing-sticks  " 
for  making  fire  are  still  used  in  many  places. 
A  stick,  held  perpendicularly  by  a  wooden 
socket,  is  twirled  rapidly  around  by  means  of 
a  bowstring  drawn  back  and  forth,  the  lower 
end  of  the  stick  resting  in  some  dry  tinder, 
which  ignites  and  starts  the  fire.  Exactly 
the  same  method  is  used  for  drilling  holes  in 
the  walrus-ivory,  except  that  the  top  of  the 
drill  is  pivoted  in  a  hollow  stone  set  in 
a  wooden  piece  held  in  the  mouth,  thus  leav- 
ing the  left  hand  free.  The  drill  points  are 
made  of  flint,  or  of  steel  procured  from  some 
trader.  Birds  are  killed  by  small  ivory-tipped 
and  barbed  spears  thrown  from  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  "  throwing-stick  "  held  in  the 
right  hand  ;  or  sometimes  they  are  hunted 
with  a  sling,  made  of  seven  or  eight  ivory 
weights  tied  together  with  long  twisted 
strands  of  whale  sinew,  and  thrown  like  a 
South  American  bola.  Bows  and  ivory- 
tipped  arrows  are  also  used  to  some  extent 
in  hunting.  Fish  are  caught  in  nets  made  of 
twisted  deer-sinew,  or  through  the  ice  with 
hooks  cleverly  fashioned  after  the  manner  of 
a  "  phantom-minnow,"  made  of  stone  or 
ivory,  colored  with  native  dyes,  and  attached 
by  a  piece  of  whale  sinew,  which  is  practically 
colorless  in  the  water,  to  a  line  made  of 
whalebone.  To  prevent  snow-blindness  in 
the  winter  travel,  the  hunter  wears  over  his 
eyes  wooden  spectacles,  blackened  inside, 
through  which  a  narrow  slit  allows  only  a 
limited  amount  of  light  to  enter. 

His  dress  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  his 
surroundings.  European  dress  in  an  Arctic 
country  such  as  northern  Siberia  would  be 
quite  impossible.  In  fact,  all  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorers find  it  necessary,  when  in  the  field, 
to  adopt  Eskimo  dress.  His  warmest  gar- 
ment is  his  parka,  which  slips  over  his  head 
like  a  shirt  and  extends  to  his  knees.  It  is 
the  same  garment  which  the  Eskimos  of 
Labrador  call  netsek  when  made  of  sealskin, 
or  the  adikcy  when  made  of  blanketing.  To 
this  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  invariably  attach  a 
hood  which  is  pulled  over  the  head  and  takes 
the  place  of  a  cap  ;,  but  many  of  the  Siberian 
parkas  are  made  without  the  hood.  Al- 
though usually  made  of  fur,  and  often  orna- 
mented with  borders  of  little  pieces  of  white  - 
and-brown  caribou  skin  sewn  in  patterns,  the 
parkas  are  sometimes  made  of  eider  duck 


breasts,  or  other  birds'  skins,  which  are 
closely  sewn  together  and  make  a  very  warm 
garment.  The  trousers  are  made  of  a  seal- 
skin or  polar  bearskin,  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  mukluks,  or  boots,  are 
made  of  sealskin,  so  closely  sewn  as  to  be 
waterproof,  and  extend  to  just  below  the 
knee.  In  the  wintertime  a  mukluk  made  of 
fur  or  caribou  skin  is  often  worn  with  the 
fur  inside.  Fur  mittens,  worn  in  the  winter- 
time, often  made  of  polar  bearskin,  complete 
the  attire. 

The  language  is  a  very  guttural  one,  and  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  learn.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  all  these  people  speak  the 
same  language.  In  places  as  near  each  other 
as  Anadir,  Plover  Bay,  East  Cape,  and  Dio- 
mede  Island  quite  different  languages  are 
spoken,  so  that  the  natives  in  one  village 
cannot  understand  the  natives  in  another.  For 
purposes  of  trading  and  intercourse  a  com- 
mon language  is  used,  called  the  "  deer  lan- 
guage," so  named  from  its  use  by  the  Es- 
kimos living  in  the  interior  who  hunt  deer 
and  are  called  the  "  deer  men."  But  the 
striking  peculiarity  that  all  these  languages 
have  in  common  is  the  fact  that  while  one  is 
speaking,  the  larynx  noticeably  moves  up  and 
down  in  the  speaker's  throat.  In  few,  if 
any,  languages  is  this  phenomenon  apparent 
save  in  the  Chinese. 

Although  many  of  the  leading  ethnologists 
claim  that  the  Eskimos  originated  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  northern  North  America,  and 
then  spread  eastward  to  Labrador  and  west- 
ward to  Alaska,  yet  the  evidence  seems  very 
strong  that  they  must  have  come  originally 
from  China.  Not  only  is  there  marked  sim- 
ilarity in  many  little  instincts  and  customs, 
such  as  their  extreme  aptitude  for  ivory-carv- 
ing, their  use  of  jade,  or  their  power  of 
mimicry,  but  their  physical  resemblance  is 
often  very  striking.  Many  of  the  faces  are 
startlingly  Chinese,  both  of  the  Siberian  and 
Alaskan  Eskimo.  In  one  instance  a  friend 
of  mine,  traveling  on  a  steamer,  was  unable 
to  tell  whether  a  certain  native  was  Eskimo 
or  Chinese.  There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  came 
originally  across  Bering  Straits  from  Siberia. 
All  speculation  as  to  how  they  got  across  be- 
comes groundless  as  soon  as  one  sees  the 
country.  At  its  narrowest  point  Bering 
Straits  is  only  forty  miles  wide,  with  the  high, 
rocky  Diomede  Islands  lying  midway  between, 
on  which  may  be  seen  two  villages  of  Es- 
kimos.   Even  to-day,  in  the  summer,  natives 
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are  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
Straits  in  their  skin  oomiaks,  just  as  they 
must  have  done  for  hundreds  of  years ;  and 
in  winter  they  cross  on  foot  over  the  frozen 
sea  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  great  tides  which 
sweep  up  and  down  through  Bering  Straits 
each  winter,  the  sea  freezes  over  into  one 
solid  mass  of  ice. 

And  what  has  their  intercourse  with  the 
white  man  brought  them  ?  I  am  sorry  for 
the  answer.  The  Eskimo  knows  only  two 
white  men  who  have  dared  to  penetrate  his 
country — the  missionary  and  the  trader.  And 
of  the  two — the  missionary  with  his  Bible 
and  the  trader  with  his  whisky  bottle — the 
latter  has  been  most  felt.  The  few  mission- 
aries that  have  reached  this  coast  have  been 
most  brave,  patient,  self-sacrificing  ;  but  in 
many  cases  they  have  not  given  the  Eskimo 
what  he  needs.  He  must  be  taught  an  essen- 
tially simple  faith  in  the  Christ  that  will  be 
very  real  to  him,  and  not  a  long  series  of 
religious  forms  and '  catechisms  and  dogmas. 
He  must  be  taught  to  be  a  good  Eskimo ; 
not  to  become  a  white  man.  For  want  of 
this,  the  influence  of  the  missionary  has  not 
been  felt  as  strongly  as  it  should  be. 

The  trader  brings  him  things  more  to  his 
taste — gives  him  sugar  and  iron,  komatik 
runners  and  rifles  and  cloth  in  return  for  his 


walrus  ivory  and  whalebone  and  fur.  Also, 
the  trader  gives  him  "  hootch,"  as  whisky  is 
locally  termed.  This  is  against  the  Russian 
law,  but  such  a  coast  is  not  troubled  over- 
much with  law.  Worse  than  the  "  hootch," 
with  which  many  of  the  traders  craze  him,  are 
the  trader's  own  degenerate  ways  of  living, 
and  the  low,  debasing  influence  which  this 
man  of  power  exerts  over  him.  And  not  only 
does  the  trader  gain  a  stronger  grip  on  his  life, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  more  traders  on 
the  coast  than  missionaries,  for  the  number  of 
missionaries  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 

And  what  will  be  the  future  of  this  people  ? 
Who  knows  ?  If  the  Russian  Government 
continues  its  present  policy  of  keeping  the 
country  sealed  of  all  its  mineral  wealth,  these 
people  may  live  on  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
their  ancient,  uneventful  way  ;  should  the 
country  ever  be  opened  up  to  prospectors, 
there  will  be  little  hope  for  them.  They  will 
all  too  quickly  learn  the  evil  that  the  white 
man  brings,  as  they  do  to-day,  wherever  the 
trader  has  made  his  entrance  ;  and  once  hav- 
ing been  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  a  different 
civilization,  there  can  be  but  one  ending. 
They  will  follow  the  path  that  the  Indian  has 
taken  into  the  shadowland  from  which  there 
will  be  no  return ;  and  before  long  their 
name  will  be  nothing  but  a  memory. 


DAWN 

BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 

Dawn,  like  a  hallelujah,  storms  the  sky  ; 

The  colors  vie 
With  one  another  :  now  a  crimson  dye, 
And  now  a  golden, — as  if  saints  went  by 
In  clouds  of  glory  with  a  mighty  cry, — 
The  mists,  like  censer  smoke,  far-circling,  fly. 

The  Earth,  in  adoration,  seems  to  kneel, 

And,  worshiping,  feel 
The  awe  and  wonder  that  the  heavens  reveal ; 
Above  her,  whom  the  rapture  seems  to  heal, 
Splendor  on  splendor,  wheel  on  burning  wheel, 
The  hues,  like  vast  cathedral  music,  reel. 

Let  us  stand  up,  O  Heart !  and  with  one  voice 

Like  Heaven  rejoice  ! 
Give  praise  to  God  !    And,  with  the  soul  at  poise, 
Forget  a  while  the  little  mean  annoys 
Of  life,  its  tools  and  all  its  foolish  toys. 
And  like  the  Heav'n  make  Beauty  our  high  choice. 


RAINING  GOLD 


BY  J.   WARREN  SMITH 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  man  stood  in  his 
back  door  looking  out  over  his  fields 
and  wished.  He  wished  that  he 
were  rich,  that  he  had  money  in  the  bank 
and  no  mortgage  on  his  farm.  He  wished 
he  were  a  boy  believing  again  in  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  for  it  had 
been  raining  and  a  rainbow  was  spanning 
the  sky  in  the  east. 

But  he  was  not  a  boy ;  he  had  no  belief 
in  the  pot  of  gold,  he  had  a  mortgage  on  his 
farm  and  no  money  in  the  bank,  and  he 
believed  that  farming  did  not  pay.  He  was 
discouraged,  and  turned  with  a  sigh  for  the 
sitting-room  and  the  evening  paper. 

He  had  a  son,  however — lucky  man  ! — and 
the  young  chap  had  been  up  to  the  State 
University  for  ten  weeks  and  had  gained 
some  new  ideas.  Moreover,  he  believed  in 
rainbows  and  in  the  pot  of  gold  too. 

"  Say,  dad,  I  just  saw  six  hundred  dollars 
fall  on  our  farm."  The  man  scarcely  raised 
his  eyes.  "  Why  don't  you  go  out  and  dig 
it  up,  then,  son  ?"  "  Well,  I  am  going  to 
start  to-morrow  morning."  At  this  the  man 
exhibited  a  languid  interest,  which  was  all 
the  boy  needed  to  start  him  off. 

"  Say,  up  at  Columbus,  dad,  there's  a  pro- 
fessor who's  got  some  new  ideas  and  a  new- 
way  of  telling  them.  I  heard  him-  lecture, 
and  he  says  that  every  time  it  rains  half  an 
inch  during  the  month  of  July  it  means  an 
increase  in  the  corn  yield  of  one  bushel  an 
acre. 

ki  And  he  says  that  when  the  rain  during 
July  has  amounted  to  about  two  and  three- 
fourths  inches  and  then  half  an  inch  more 
falls  during  July,  this  extra  half-inch  will 
make  an  average  increase  in  the  corn  yield 
of  four  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"  I  have  been  keeping  a  record  of  the 
rainfall  this  month,  and  the  total  fall  up  to 
the  last  rain  that  we  had  about  a  week  ago 
was  2.6  inches,  and  now  to-day  we  have 
recorded  just  half  an  inch  more,  and  it  is  next 
to  the  last  day  of  July.  Now  we  have  got 
three  hundred  acres  of  corn  out  in  the  field, 
and  corn  will  surely  be  worth  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  this  fall,  so  I  believe  I've  just  seen 
six  hundred  dollars  fall. 

"  But  this  isn't  all.  Another  professor  up 
there  says  that  by  cultivating  immediately 
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after  a  rain  we  can  hold  the  moisture  in  the 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  crop,  while  if  we 
do  not  cultivate  the  sun  and  the  wind  will 
evaporate  about  two  hundred  barrels  of 
water  each  day.  So  I'm  going  out  in  the 
morning  with  the  cultivator  and  make  a  dust 
mulch  and  keep  that  moisture  where  the 
corn  can  use  it,  and  you  just  watch  us  sell 
that  much  more  corn." 

"  Bosh  1"  says  father — a  man  cannot 
really  be  a  respectable  father  unless  he  says 
bosh  to  all  such  advanced  views  of  his  son. 

But  it  is  not  bosh.  You  don't  have  to 
follow  the  rainbow  to  its  end  to  find  the  pot 
of  gold.  The  gold  has  fallen  from  the  clouds 
before  the  rainbow  came  into  view. 

If  every  summer  shower  should  bring  down 
to  the  earth  dimes  and  dollars  and  golden 
eagles,  how  eagerly  we  should  watch  for  each 
thunderhead  as  it  loomed  above  the  western 
horizon  ! 

If  a  new  land  should  be  discovered  where 
one  could  go  out  after  each  storm  and  find 
money  lying  around  on  the  ground  or  pick 
it  from  trees  and  shrubs,  there  would  be  a 
stampede  to  this  new  Eldorado  such  as  the 
days  of  '49  never  knew.  And  yet  the  rains 
during  the  growing  months  of  summer  leave 
wealth  over  every  acre  of  ground  just  as 
surely  as  would  be  the  case  if  money  actually 
fell  from  the  skies. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  see  the  real  coins, 
and  because  so  little  has  been  done  to  meas- 
ure in  dollars  and  cents  the  actual  value  of 
rain  we  think  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate 
its  worth.  We  know,  of  course,  that  it  has 
a  value,  but  never  have  thought  it  possible 
to  separate  this  one  factor  from  all  the  others 
that  go  to  control  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
Is  it  possible,  you  will  ask,  to  determine  that 
one  inch  of  rain,  for  example,  has  increased 
the  value  of  any  crop  a  certain  definite 
amount  ? 

Is  it  true  that  the  young  man  was  correct 
in  his  conclusions,  and  would  the  yield  of 
corn  on  the  three-hundred- acre  field  be  in- 
creased by  the  rain  in  question  to  the  extent 
of  $600  ? 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  critical  rainfall  point 
for  corn  in  Ohio  in  the  month  of  July  is 
three  inches,  and  every  time  that  the  average 
rainfall  for  the  State  during  that  month  is 
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increased  from  about  2.75  inches  to  3.25 
inches  the  corn  yield  will  be  increased  as 
indicated.  Some  years  it  will  be  over  four 
bushels  for  each  acre,  and  some  years  less, 
but  the  average  will  be  that  amount. 

How  do  we  know  ?  Why,  by  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  the  rainfall  upon  the  corn  yield 
covering-  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years — surely 
a  period  long  enough  to  prove  the  soundness 
of  any  conclusions. 

A  scientific  correlation  of  the  rainfall  and 
corn  yield  shows  that,  so  long  as  there  is 
ample  rainfall  during  July  and  the  first  part 
of  August,  it  does  not  matter  very  much,  in 
Ohio,  what  the  other  weather  conditions  are. 
And  a  careful  comparison  of  the  yield  and 
rainfall  figures  shows  that  every  time  a  half- 
inch  of  rain  falls  over  this  State  of  Ohio 
during  the  month  of  July  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  corn  crop  will  enable  just  2,473 
farmers  to  indulge  in  new  automobiles  at 
$800  apiece,  calling  that  corn  worth  50  cents 
a  bushel. 

Every  difference  of  one-half  inch  in  the 
rainfall  in  July  from  1854  to  1910  has  shown 
an  average  difference  in  the  corn  yield  in  this 
State  of  1.3  bushels  per  acre.  The  average 
area  devoted  to  corn  during  the  years  1898 
to  1907  was  3,043,702  acres.  So  that  every 
time  the  rainfall  for  July  for  Ohio  has  aver- 
aged half  an  inch  greater  than  the  previous 
year  the  farmers  have  had  an  average  of 
3,956,812.6  bushels  more  of  corn  to  sell. 

Whenever  the  rainfall  for  July  in  this  State 
has  averaged  less  than  two  inches  the  yield 
of  corn  has  averaged  only  28  bushels  per 
acre.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rainfall 
has  been  over  five  inches  the  corn  yield  has 
averaged  38  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a 
difference  of  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  a  total 
difference  of  30,437,020  bushels  in  the  State. 
When  corn  is  worth  50  cents  per  bushel  this 
makes  the  tidy  little  sum  of  $15,218,510.  It 
makes  that  difference  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmers  in  one  State  in  the  matter  of 
corn  alone,  whether  the  rainfall  in  July  is 
less  than  two  inches  or  whether  it  is  above 
five  inches. 

The  critical  rainfall  point  seems  to  be  three 
inches.  If  we  average  all  of  the  years  when 
the  rainfall  for  July  has  been  between  2.5 
inches  and  3  inches,  the  yield  of  corn  has 
been  29.2  bushels  per  acre.  In  all  of  the 
years  when  the  rainfall  has  been  between 


3  inches  and  3.5  inches  the  yield  of  corn 
has  averaged  33.2  bushels  per  acre.  This 
is  a  difference  of  four  bushels  per  acre,  with 
the  difference  of  one-half  inch  of  rain  at  the 
critical  rainfall  point. 

This  is  the  rain  that  is  worth  $2  per  acre, 
or  $6,087,404  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Between  2.5  inches  and  4.5  inches  each 
increase  of  ojie-fourth  inch  of  rain  makes  an 
average  increase  in  the  yield  of  corn  of  just 
one  bushel  per  acre,  or  a  total  value  of 
$1,521,851  when  corn  is  selling  at  a  fair 
price. 

The  practical  phase  of  these  facts  comes  to 
be  better  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  one-fourth,  and  probably  one-half,  inch 
of  rain  can  be  conserved  by  proper  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  actually  millions  of  dollars  may 
be  added  to  the  value  of  our  corn  crop  each 
year  by  timely  cultivation. 

In  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri,  where  corn  is  an  even  more 
important  product  than  in  Ohio,  and  where 
thirty  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  grown  in  the 
United  States  is  raised,  the  July  rainfall  is 
still  more  important.  In  these  four  States 
every  increase  in  rainfall  of  one-half  inch  in 
July  makes  an  average  increase  in  the  corn 
yield  of  twro  bushels  per  acre. 

The  average  area  devoted  to  corn  in  those 
States  is  30,325,300  acres.  Hence  every 
increase  of  half  an  inch  of  rain  in  July 
over  that  region  increases  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  there  just  $30,325,300. 

Corn  is  not  the  only  crop  that  lends  itself 
to  this  interesting  study,  and  rainfall  is  not 
the  only  weather  element  that  can  be  corre- 
lated with  crop  growth  and  yield. 

The  number  of  degrees  of  heat,  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  solar  energy,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  that  will  be  necessary  to 
mature  a  crop  can  be  determined.  The 
most  important  or  critical  period  of  growth 
of  each  plant  can  be  ascertained  and  the 
most  favorable  weather  factor  determined. 

In  short,  the  scientific  correlation  of  the 
weather  and  crop  yield  factors  shows  that  it 
is  perfectly  practicable  to  capitalize  the  water 
that  falls  from  the  heavens  or  to  know  the 
actual  money  value  of  the  solar  energy  which 
we  call  heat  or  sunshine. 

The  simple  name  that  is  properly  given  to 
this  most  important  study  of  weather  and 
crop  yield  is  "  Agricultural  Meteorology." 


THE  SPECTATOR 


A SUNSHINY  room  filled  with  the 
moving',  animated  crowd  of  an  after- 
noon tea,  the  tea-table  at  one  end 
gay  with  yellow  tulips  and  blue  iris  (the  colo- 
nial colors),  and  on  the  walls  the  most  delight- 
ful multitude  of  old-fashioned  samplers  that 
can  be  imagined — such  was  the  Spectator's 
first  view  of  the  exhibition  of  samplers  under 
the  joint  and  august  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiqui- 
ties and  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Massachu- 
setts at  the  Society's  rooms  in  Boston,  some 
time  ago.  The  single  sampler  is  a  thing 
the  Spectator  has  often  met  in  the  homes 
of  his  kindred,  especially  the  maiden  aunts 
and  cousins  who  dwell  in  old  houses  and 
preserve  family  traditions.  Not  being  up  in 
the  mysteries  of  cross-stitch,  he  has  always 
felt  rather  helpless  in  the  presence  of  these 
quaint,  soft-toned  relics  of  the  days  when 
sewing  was  taught  at  home  instead  of  in  the 
public  schools.  But  after  seeing  the  sampler 
show  he  can  henceforth  at  least  talk  learnedly 
about  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art,  and 
thus  keep  up  his  end  of  the  conversation. 

B 

It  was  nip-and-tuck  between  the  Colonial 
Dames  and  the  antiquarians.  Both  were 
there  in  full  force.  Both  were  full  of  inter- 
esting information,  the  first  about  the  personal 
history  of  the  samplers  present,  the  others 
about  samplers  in  their  sociological  and  his- 
torical relations  to  the  home  and  the  world. 
The  little  oblong  piece  of  canvas  that  some- 
body's great-grandmother  worked  at  the  age 
of  ten  years  is,  of  course,  entrancingly  inter- 
esting to  the  granddaughter  who  exhibits  it. 
But  that  same  tiny  bit  of  stitchery  dates 
itself  to  the  antiquarian  as  part  of  a  histor- 
ical period,  and  its  motto  or  its  figures  con- 
nect it  with  past  events  or  with  social  condi- 
tions. It  is  part  of  a  "-complex,"  to  use  a 
psychological  phrase,  which  has  all  sorts  of 
things  included  in  it. 

a 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Antiquarian,  fondly,  at 
the  Spectator's  elbow,  "  the  moral  motto 
came  in  with  Methodism,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  YVatts's  '  Divine  and  Moral  Songs 
for  Children'  was  published  in  1720,  and 
Wesley's  '  Hymns  '  in  1736.  The  first  motto 
known,  on  an  English  sampler  of  1686,  is, 
'  Apparell  thy  self  with  justice,  and  cloth  thy 
self  with  chastitie,  so  shalt  thou  bee  happi 
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and  thy  works  prosper,'  and  there  were  a 
few  rhymed  mottoes  after  that,  but  the  out- 
burst of  moral  verse  came  later." 

a 

"  But  aren't  the  verses  delightful  ?"  said 
the  Colonial  Dame  on  the  other  side.  "  This 
sampler  was  worked  by  my  great-grandaunt 
— just  look  at  the  beautiful  tiny  stitching — 
and  she  was  only  twelve  !"  The  sampler  was 
indeed  a  wonder  of  cross-stitch,  and  bore  the 
legend  : 

Rebekah  Hathaway  is  my  name,  and  with 
my  needle  I  wrought  the  same,  in  the  12  year 
of  my  age  10  Feb.  1774. 

A  few  more  rolling  suns  at  most 
Will  land  me  on  fair  Canaan's  coast 
Where  I  shall  sing  my  song  of  grace 
And  see  my  glorious  hitling-place. 

"  That  beginning  is  classic,"  said  the  Anti- 
quarian. "It  is  one  of  the  first  signatures 
used,  going-  even  further  back  than  the  motto. 
Initials  and  signatures  came  before  even  the 
alphabet  and  numerals,  some  authorities  say." 

B 

In  a  big  book  of  many  pages,  with  a  place 
of  honor  all  its  own  on  a  round  table,  the 
oldest  sampler  in  the  exhibition  was  shown, 
along  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
others.  Sure  enough,  this  oldest  treasure 
was  a  narrow,  long-  strip,  worked  with  random 
patterns,  which  could  be  "  taken  off "  by  any 
sempstress  looking  for  a  design.  The  sampler 
was  thus  an  "  exemplar  "  with  many  examples 
on  its  embroidered  canvas.  The  old  designs 
were  decorative  rather  than  pictorial.  But 
alphabets  and  numerals  came  also,  because 
the  household  linen,  etc.,  was  to  be  marked ; 
and  then  the  youthful  artists  took  up  eagerly 
separate  figures  of  men,  animals,  trees,  huts, 
ships,  Adam  and  Eve,  vases,  flowers,  crowns, 
houses,  mottoes  and  verses,  until  at  last  maps 
and  funeral  urns,  landscape  and  figure 
pieces,  grew  under  the  deft  fingers  of  the 
embroideress.  There  did  not  seem  anything 
left  to  try,  after  the  roomful  of  samplers  had 
been  examined,  for  even  the  cubists  had 
their  representatives,  not  to  mention  the 
classic  school  or  the  post-impressionist. 

m 

Proportion  is  a  thing  which  the  sampler, 
after  leaving  decorative  patterns  pure  and 
simple  behind,  cast  henceforth  to  the  winds. 
A  tree  and  a  dog,  a  house  and  a  dove,  a 
crown  and  a  church,  may  be  of  equal  dimen- 
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sions  on  a  sampler  without  breaking  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  art.  In  one  charming  example, 
Solomon's  Temple  held  the  place  of  honor  on 
the  canvas,  looking  like  a  child's  house  of 
blocks,  with  a  large  fence  at  each  side,  with 
a  gate.    The  motto  above  it  ran  : 

Teach  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed. 

Below,  a  big,  strutting  rooster  filled  one  cor- 
ner, while  in  front  of  it,  overshadowed  by 
its  resplendent  bulk,  stood  Eve,  very  deco- 
rously represented  in  silhouette  as  if  born  in 
overalls,  and  holding  out  a  large  apple  toward 
Adam,  who  stood  on  the  other  side  with  a 
dog,  Saint  Bernard  size,  towering  over  him. 
Adam  and  Eve,  it  seems,  according  to  the 
highest  authorities,  did  not  arrive  in  sampler- 
land  until  1709,  but  were  instantly  welcomed 
and  almost  worked  to  death. 

B 

"  Do  be  sure  and  see  the  map  sampler 
worked  by  Betsey  Scott,  the  stepdaughter 
of  Dorothy  Quincy !"  the  Colonial  Dame 
admonished  the  Spectator;  and  he  found  him- 
self among  a  crowd  when  he  hunted  it  up, 
for  it  was  extremely  popular.  "  Map  of 
England  and  Wales,  by  Betsey  Scott,  1793," 
was  the  inscription,  in  a  wreath  of  tiny  roses 
in  one  corner.  All  the  counties  were  neatly 
outlined,  not  in  cross-stitch,  but  in  double  lines 
of  two  different  colors,  one  within  the  other. 
One  county  would  be  in  blue  and  brown, 
the  next  in  yellow  and  white,  and  so  on, 
making  the  distinction  doubly  plain.  The 
names  of  the  counties  were  in  large  cross- 
stitch,  the  names  of  the  towns  in  smaller  sizes: 
Map  samplers  began  about  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  but  did  not  last  very 
long.  There  was  not  enough  scope  for  color, 
probably,  and  too  much  need  of  that  rigid 
proportion  which  the  sampler  so  sweetly 
scorns. 

B 

The  Matrimonial  Tree  was  one  of  the 
Spectator's  favorites  in  the  show.  It  was 
the  work  of  "  Pamela  Taylor,  wife  of  Archip- 
pus  Morgan,"  and  represented  a  nondescript 
tree,  circled  by  a  scarf  held  by  two  doves 
flying  in  opposite  directions.  They  may  have 
been  doves  of  peace  trying  to  escape,  for  on 
the  tree  hung  what  looked  like  pumpkins 
with  faces,  which  were,  however,  apples,  and 
looked  suspiciously  like  apples  of  discord. 
Under  the  Matrimony  Tree,  to  one  side,  sat 
a  large  lady  in  Martha  Washington  costume, 
holding  a  child  of  giant  size  in  a  strawberry- 


red  coat.  A  church  was  in  the  distance,  with 
figures  which  may  have  represented  a  wed- 
ding party  issuing  from  its  gate,  and  a  num- 
ber of  nondescript  animals  were  in  the  fore- 
ground. There  was  imagination  in  that 
sampler,  and  no  slavish  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion. Its  symbolism  may  be  a  trifle  obscure — 
which  only  shows  that  symbolism  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  mediums. 

B 

The  genealogical  sampler  that  hung  near 
by  was  just  the  opposite — clear,  simple,  and 
bare.  At  the  top  large  cross-stitch  letters 
announced : 

Genealogy 

William  L  ,  born  at  ,  etc. 

Anna  D  ,  born  at  

Married  June  9,  1800 

Then  came  Progeny  and  then  Deaths,  of 
which  there  were  three  apiece,  making  a 
very  well-balanced  arrangement,  with  a 
wreathed  border  inclosing  this  family  record. 
Memorial  samplers  were  also  rigidly  conven- 
tional— urns,  weeping  willows,  monuments 
with  railings,  and  suitable  inscriptions,  all 
worked  on  white  satin,  now  yellowed'  with 
age.  Little  Elizabeth  Gerrish,  in  1785, 
chose  a  more  ambitious  style  for  a  family 
piece.  She  worked  the  two  coats  of  arms,  in 
solid  embroidery,  with  a  ribbon  across  each, 
bearing  the  legend  "  In  the  Name  of  Gerrish  " 
and  "In  the  Name  of  Brown."  "In  old 
newspapers,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
.century,"  said  the  Antiquarian,  looking  up  at 
these  with  delight,  "  teachers  of  embroidery 
advertised  that  they  could  teach  the  em- 
broidery of  coats  of  arms,  drawing  them  on 
the  sampler  and  teaching  the  pupil  how  to 
do  them  accurately.  Heraldry  was  too  ad- 
vanced a  science  for  a  girl  to  start  out  for 
herself  without  making  fatal  blunders." 

m 

Blunders  are  not  art — but  they  surely  do 
not  hurt  a  sampler  much,  for  to  err  is  human, 
and  the  sampler  is  a  truly  human  document. 
There  were  samplers  there  whose  crooked 
stitches  and  queer  shading  brought  an  instant 
vision  of  some  tiny  great-grandmother  in  her 
obedient  girlhood,  struggling  with  tired  little 
fingers  to  set  the  stitches  as  she  should,  and 
failing  because  the  task  was  beyond  her  six- 
year-old  powers ;  for  some  of  these  faded 
strips  of  canvas  were  worked  at  the  age  of  six 
by  the  children  of  long  ago,  and  most  of  them 
were  done  by  girls  under  twelve.  There 
were  some  pictorial  samplers,  however,  of 
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more  elaborate  style,  such  as  "  The  Royal 
Fugitive,"  "Joseph  Interpreting  Pharaoh's 
Dreams,"  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  etc.,  which 
were  evidently  the  work  of  maturer  maidens. 
The  faces  in  these  samplers  were  painted  in, 
and  so  was  the  sky  usually,  though  clouds 
were  attempted  by  some,  with  strange  me- 
teorological results. 

m 

The  prettiest  of  these,  to  the  Spectator's 
mind,  was  one  with  no  especial  subject — just 
a  lady  in  a  garden,  in  flowing  robes,  with  a. 
parasol.  Beside  her  a  path  meandered 
toward  a  Greek  temple.  Pots  of  stiff  flowers 
stood  along  the  path,  all  in  good  proportion, 
and  the  colors  were  soft  and  well  blended. 
But  this  sampler  did  not  appeal  to  the  Anti- 
quarian half  as  much  as  a  very  large  picture, 
one  of  Prospero  and  Miranda  welcoming 
Ferdinand.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  that 
sampler,  it  is  true — Prospero  with  masses  of 


white  hair,  Miranda  with  a  simper,  Ferdinand 
with  a  plumed  hat  of  great  dimensions  and 
particularity,  Caliban  down  among  the  bushes 
in  the  background,  Ariel  up  in  the  clouds, 
just  head  and  shoulders  and  a  harp,  the 
globes  in  the  foreground,  on  which  Miranda 
had  evidently  just  been  taking  a  lesson,  a 
great  deal  of  worked  foliage  in  zigzag  greens, 
a  great  deal  of  sky.  "  Found  in  an  old 
tavern,"  explained  the  Antiquarian,  11  in 
Lexington,  only  this  year.  That's  the  beauty 
of  samplers — there  are  always  new  finds. 
You'd  think  Shakespeare  would  be  a  favor- 
ite, but,  so  far,  not  a  Shakespeare  motto  on 
any  of  them.  But  here's  a  Shakespeare 
scene,  anyway."  Shakespeare  spoke  of  sam- 
plers, the  Spectator  remembers,  in  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  How  much  fur- 
ther back,  he  wonders,  do  these  little  strips 
of  canvas  stretch  into  the  background  of 
Time  ? 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


BOUTROUX   AND    BERGSON 1 

Among  the  world's  philosophers  two  French- 
men are  just  now  the  most  talked  about. 
Timely,  then,  is  the  appearance  of  certain 
volumes  explaining  their  philosophy. 

The  men  are  fimile  Boutroux  and  Henri 
Bergson.  M.  Boutroux  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try, and  those  who  would  learn  may  hear 
from  his  own  lips  about  his  philosophy.  M. 
Bergson  has  been  recently  in  this  country, 
and  his  lectures  have  been  crowded  by  many 
who  wanted  to  know  about  his  way  of  think- 
ing ;  indeed,  the  large  audiences  testified  "to 
the  fact  that  Americans  can  find  time,  even 
in  New  York  City,  to  attend  to  the  things  of 
the  mind. 

Even  the  simplest  systems  of  philosophy 
need  explanation.  But  the  book  entitled 
"Bergson  for  Beginners"  is  disappointing. 
Indeed,  one  looks  in  vain  for  an  A  B  C  ex- 
planation of  philosophy  suitable  for  "  the 
young  person."  While  Mr.  Kitchin  doubt- 
less aims  to  sketch  the  Bergson  philosophy 

1  Education  and  Ethics.  By  Emile  Boutroux.  Trans- 
lated by  Fred  Roth  well.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $1.50. 

Bergson  for  Beginners.  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Darcy  B.  Kitchin,  M.A.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $1.50. 

Bergson  and  the  Modern  Spirit.  By  George  Rowland 
Dodson,  Ph.D.  American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston. 
$1.35. 


in  the  order  of  its  development  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  consistent  with  accuracy,  the 
very  young  reader  will  quickly  discover  that 
his  manner  is  not  simple  enough.  "  Bergson 
for  Beginners"  should  certainly  have  been  a 
more  elemental  book. 

But  for  older  students  of  philosophy  the 
volume  is  valuable,  especially  because  it 
compares  the  Bergson  system  with  those  of 
other  philosophers,  and  also  because  we  are 
shown  Bergson  "on  the  heights."  He  is 
most  interesting  when  concerned  with  the 
highest  things. 

Turning  to  Dr.  Dodson's  book,  we  find, 
as  we  might  expect,  that  it  emphasizes  the 
Bergson  idea  of  life  as  one  in  which  "  poetic 
imagination  is  but  a  fuller  review  of  reality." 
Life,  according  to  this  inspiring  French 
teacher,  should  not  be  rigid  and  mechanical ; 
it  should  be  full  of  movement,  creation,  ad- 
venture. The  Bergson  philosophy  is  the 
philosophy  of  exultation  and  exaltation. 

As  the  Bergson  theory  has  been  explained 
at  length  in  these  pages,  we  turn  to  M. 
Boutroux's  philosophy.  While  perhaps  not 
so  radical  in  certain  points  as  is  M.  Bergson 's, 
it  is  more  satisfying  in  others.  Some  of 'the 
Boutroux  philosophy  is  disclosed  in  the  third 
of  the  three  volumes — a  book  by  M.  Boutroux 
himself,  a  translation  of  his  lectures  on  "  Edu- 
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cation  and  Ethics."  This  volume,  we  arc 
glad  to  say,  is  provided  with  an  index,  an  aid 
regrettably  absent  from  the  books  on  Bergson. 

M.  Boutroux  expresses  himself  in  simpler 
phrase  than  does  M.  Bergson,  hence  the 
number  of  readers  of  "  Education  and  Ethics  " 
may  be  larger  than  the  number  of  readers  of 
the  Bergson  books. 

Leaving  manner  for  matter,  we  find  these 
lectures  based  on  the  principle  that  the  spirit 
of  teaching  is  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  Chil- 
dren often  look  upon  school  teaching  as 
"  something  abstract  and  artificial,  bearing  no 
relation  to  realities."  Hence  M.  Boutroux 
is  careful  to  remind  teachers  that  school  exer- 
cises "  do  not  constitute  artificial  gymnastics 
for  the  memory  or  imagination,  practiced  with 
a  view  to  examinations."  On  the  contrary, 
"they  are  made  up  of  the  best  and  purest 
elements  that  men  have  yet  discovered  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  to  its  highest  point  the 
dignity  and  power,  beauty  and  greatness,  of 
human  life."  Thus  M.  Boutroux's  idea  of 
education,  it  is  easy  to  see,  is  not  mere  peda- 
gogy. Education,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  the 
mere  acquiring  of  any  particular  habit  or 
knowledge.  Education  means  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  being  with  all  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  powers.  The  educator 
acts  on  the  child's  mind  and  conscience  so  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  thinking  and  judg- 
ing, capable  of  initiative,  spontaneity,  and, 
above  all,  capable  of  fashioning  human  beings 
into  freedom. 

Education  and  philosophy  should  lead  to 
ethics  and  to  religious  ethics.  What  M. 
Boutroux  has  to  say  concerning  Christian 


American    Ideals,    Character,    and    Life.  By 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.    The  Macmillan  Company, 

New  York.  $1.50. 
This  volume  contains  the  series  of  addresses 
delivered  in  Japan  by  Mr.  Mabie  as  the  first 
exchange  professor  or  lecturer  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  typical  universities.  Dr.  Nitobe, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  exchange 
professor  from  Japan  to  America,  and  his  ad- 
dresses on  "  The  Japanese  Nation:  Its  Land  and 
Its  People  "  were  delivered  before  six  Ameri- 
can universities  and  other  organizations.  Mr. 
Mabie's  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  Im- 
perial Universities  of  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  before 
three  other  noted  privately  conducted  universi- 
ties, and  before  schools  and  popular  audiences. 
They  aimed,  as  Mr.  Mabie  told  his  hearers,  to 
make  America  more  comprehensible  to  Japan 
"by  definition  of  its  historic  ideas,  its  inherit- 


ethics  forms  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  his  volume. 

Here  the  French  philosopher  also  empha- 
sizes something  very  simple  and  elemental  : 
"Jesus  conceived  of  God  as  a  father.  This 
is  the  main  principle  of  his  teaching."  Again  : 
"  There  is  one  point  that  strikes  us  all  from 
the  very  beginning  :  the  insistence  with  which 
Jesus  put  his  disciples  on  their  guard  against 
the  formalistic  conception  of  the  religious 
life."  And  again,  "  What,  then,  is  of  impor- 
tance ?  lJurity  in  heart.  The  main  thing  is 
not  to  do,  but  to  be."  Once  more:  "The 
spirituality  of  the  Christian  life  is  not  abstract 
and  negative;  it  is  concrete  and  living." 

The  French  philosopher  compares  the 
Christian  life  with  that  which  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers or  that  which  a  Marcus  Aurelius  out- 
lined, and  concludes  that  "  when  the  Chris- 
tian lets  outer  things  go  and  retires  within 
himself  he  there  finds  a  reality  that  is  posi- 
tive and  apprehensible  ;  life  in  all  its  fullness, 
the  infinite,  light-giving  love  of  the  Father, 
the  bestower  of  joy  in  this  world,  the  pledge 
and  foretaste  of  an  eternity  of  bliss."  But 
"the  disciple  of  Jesus  does  not  begin  with 
joy ;  it  is  through  the  narrow  gate  that  en- 
trance is  effected  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  renunciation  of  self  and  of  the  posses- 
sions of  this  world  are  the  first  condition  of 
the  Christian  life.  Then  come  hope,  love, 
and  renunciation — with  repentance — are  not 
these  the  characteristics  of  the  divine  life  ? 

These  things  may  seem  axiomatic,  but  it 
is  well  to  be  reminded  of  them,  for  they 
mean  diviner  life  here  on  the  earth  as  well 
as  the  divine  life  hereafter. 


ance  of  religious,  ethical,  and  political  convic- 
tions, the  physical  conditions  under  which  it 
has  been  compelled  to  work  out  its  vital  prob- 
lems and  fashion  its  political  institutions:"  in 
short,  to  present  "the  American  behind  his 
political  and  business  activities."  Accordingly, 
the  chapters  of  this  book  deal  in  a  broad 
way  with  American  discovery  and  exploration, 
American  industrial  growth,  the  development  of 
a  National  literature,  education  in  school  and 
college,  art  in  its  inception,  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  government,  and  other  aspects  of  our 
country  and  its  people.  Always  the  endeavor 
is  to  show  that  "  Americans  have  regarded  their 
freedom  and  their  opportunities  as  a  trust  for 
humanity,"  and  that  "  ineradicable  and  control- 
ling idealism  "  has  been  a  dominating  element  in 
America.  Mr.  Mabie,  in  his  introductory  note, 
pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  intellectual  alertness 
of  his  audiences  and  to  the  courtesy  and  friendly 
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consideration  with  which  he  was  greeted  every- 
where in  Japan. 

Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an  American 
Point  of  View.  By  Price  Collier.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 

A  book  of  more  than  passing  importance  is  the 
late  Price  Collier's  "  Germany  and  the  Ger- 
mans," yet,  like  Mr.  Collier's  "England  and  the 
English,"  this  new  volume  of  international  criti- 
cism contains  many  chapters  which  are  of  per- 
manent value  almost  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
interest  which  they  arouse  in  the  reader's  mind. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  chapters 
accurately  interpret,  if  not  Germany,  at  least 
Mr.  Collier's  opinion  of  Germany  and  of  life  in 
general.  Mr.  Collier  laid  insistent  claim  to  the 
title  of  democrat.  He  can  perhaps  at  least  be 
described  as  a  "militant  individualist,"  but  his 
instincts,  his  thoughts,  and  his  sympathies  were 
patently  aristocratic. 

History  as  Literature,  and  Other  Essays.  By 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  Romanes  Lecture,  de- 
livered at  Oxford  in  1910;  the  annual  address 
as  President  of  the  American  Historical  Society, 
delivered  in  Boston  in  December  last;  "The 
World  Movement,"  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  May,  1910;  "  Citizenship  in  a  Re- 
public," delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  April, 
1910 — a  group  of  papers  which  represent  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  most  thorough  work  in  preparation, 
in  thought,  and  in  expression.  The  other  and 
shorter  papers  include  "  Dante  in  the  Bowery,"  a 
lively  and  suggestive  sketch  ;  a  comment  on  the 
exhibition  of  the  Cubists  and  Futurists  held  in 
New  York  last  winter;  a  chapter  on  "The 
Ancient  Irish  Sagas  ;"  an  essay  on  "  The  Founda- 
tions of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  the  form 
of  a  review  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  well-known 
book  ;  and  a  definition  of  the  "  Principles  of  the 
Search  for  Truth  in  a  Reverent  Spirit."  The 
majority  of  these  chapters  have  appeared  in  The 
Outlook  :  in  this  more  permanent  form  they  con- 
stitute a  record  of  the  range  of  the  writer's  in- 
terests and  of  the  vitality  and  thoroughness  of 
his  intellectual  methods.  These  addresses  and 
essays  are  also  the  best  expression  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's literary  instinct  and  training,  and  they  ex- 
pand his  thesis  that  the  domain  of  literature  must 
be  more  widely  extended  over  the  domains  of 
history  and  science. 

New  American  Drama  (The).  By  Richard  Bur- 
ton. The  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 
This  is  a  direct,  familiar,  colloquial  discussion 
of  the  place  of  the  theater,  or  the  play,  as  hav- 
ing a  serious  social  as  well  as  literary  function, 
an  analysis  of  the  elements  which  make  good 
plays,  together  with  an  informal  running  history 
of  the  American  stage,  and  many  comments, 
frank  and  interesting,  on  the  plays  and  actors 
of  the  day.  It  is  a  good  book  for  the  great 
multitude  who  think  of  the  theater  either  as  a 


thing  of  evil  or  as  a  place  of  amusement ;  a  good 
book  for  the  Puritan  and  for  the  frivolous- 
minded,  of  both  of  which  classes  there  are  too 
many.  Under  such  chapter  headings  as  "  The 
Theater  and  the  People,"  "  Truth,"  "  Technique," 
"  Humor  and  the  Social  Note,"  "  Fiction  and  the 
Drama,"  Dr.  Burton  covers  the  field,  not  exhaust- 
ively, but  intelligently  and  suggestively:  and 
those  who  have  never  thought  seriously  about  the 
theater  may  derive  much  profit  from  so  enter- 
taining and  at  the  same  time  so  serious  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  place  in  the  community. 

Romantic  America.    Bv  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 

fler.  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  $5. 
Mr.  Schauffler's  volume  seems  as  important  and 
worth  while  a  book  as  has  yet  been  written  in 
description  of  America.  In  spirit  the  book  fol- 
lows the  author's"  Romantic  Germany  "—that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  volume  of  eager  enjoyment,  a 
young  man's  volume,  one  full  of  the  vivid  touch. 
In  this  spirit  Mr.  Schauffler  visits  Maine  (what 
a  good  little  book  those  two  Maine  chapters 
would  make  !),  Cape  Cod,  Virginia,  Pittsburgh, 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  New  Orleans,  the  Grand 
Canyon,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  old  Califor- 
nia Missions,  the  Yosemite  Park.  In  every 
region  he  discovers  some  characteristic  charm 
which  he  knows  well  how  to  set  down  in  proper 
phrase.  The  text  is  reinforced  by  illustrations 
from  paintings,  etchings,  and  drawings  by  such 
artists  as  Winslow  Homer,  Harry  Fenn,  Max- 
field  Parrish,  Joseph  Pennell,  Albert  Herter, 
and  George  Inness,  Jr.  Their  illustrations  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  a  previous  large  work  on 
America  as  a  picturesque  quantity,  namely, 
Bryant's  work  called  "  Picturesque  America," 
illustrated  by  wood  engravings.  But  distinction 
is  found  in  the  difference  between  the  words 
"  picturesque  "  and  "  romantic."  Mr.  Schauffler 
has  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque,  but  he  has 
a  keener  eye  for  the  romantic.  He  finds  one 
kind  of  romance  in  our  rugged  New  England 
coasts.  He  finds  another  kind  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  finds  a  third  kind  where  the  Old  World  lives 
on  in  the  New— in  the  manors  of  Virginia  or  in 
the  "  Little  Paris "  of  Creole  New  Orleans. 
Finally,  he  finds  a  fourth  in  our  wealth  of  wild 
nature,  in  the  "  stupendous  underworld  of  Ken- 
tucky," or  in  the  marvels  of  Wyoming  and 
Arizona.  It  is  well  for  the  average  American 
to  have  his  country  set  forth  as  Mr.  Schauffler 
has  set  it  forth. 

Pacific  Shores  from  Panama.    By  Ernest  Peix- 

otto.  Tharles  Scribners  Sons,  New  York.  $2.50. 
Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto  has  published  a  volume  of 
interest  and  of  restfulness  to  those  who  want 
to  know  more  about  South  America.  We.  say 
"  restfulness  "  advisedly.  Most  books  on  South 
America  are  full  of  statistics  and  information. 
They  are  necessary  and  valuable,  of  course. 
But  they  are  not  always  restful.  Mr.  Peixotto's 
is.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that  what  he 
has  to  tell  us  makes  a  distincter  impression.  He 
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travels  from  Panama  down  the  west  coast  to 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  He  visits  Lima,  and  he  goes 
to  what  he  calls  "the  roof  of  the  world,"  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  land  of  the  Incas,  espe- 
cially at  Cuzco,  its  capital.  He  goes  to  Lake 
Titicaca  and  into  Bolivia.  Wherever  he  goes 
he  is  the  artist.  The  pictures  with  which  he 
has  illustrated  his  books  are  in  themselves  ex- 
planatory without  reading  a  line  of  the  text. 
But  the  text  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  illus- 
trations. Mr.  Peixotto's  pencil  does  much  in  a 
few  lines,  and  the  same  is  true  of  his  pen.  His 
sketches,  whether  by  pencil  or  pen,  are  deli- 
cious. 

Tinder-Box    (The).      By    Maria  Thompson 

Daviess.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1. 
The  "  Tinder-Box  "  is  a  merry  sparkle  of  a  story 
with  several  bits  of  sound  philosophy  under- 
neath its  fun.  Evelina  meets  obstacles  in  her 
effort  to  live  out  Jane's  theory  of  the  whole 
duty  of  modern  woman.  A  peaceful  Southern 
town,  consisting  largely  of  relatives,  receives 
her  on  her  return  from  art  study  in  Paris.  The 
clever  sketches  of  individuals  and  the  combi- 
nation of  mirth  and  pathos  make  the  tale  one  of 
unusual  attractiveness. 

Under  Greek  Skies.    By  Julia  D.  Dragoumis. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1. 

Three  stories  of  Greek  children,  by  Madame 
Dragoumis,  are  included  in  a  volume  of  the 
Little  Schoolmate  Series.  Imbued  with  tender 
charm,  characteristic  of  this  writer,  the  modern 
setting  does  not  diminish  the  inherent  grace  of 
these  tales. 

Confessions  of  a  Debutante  (The).  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1. 

Nothing  lighter  could  be  blown  from  a  thistle 
stalk  than  these  "  Confessions  of  a  Debutante," 
with  illustrations  both  from  pen  and  brush  in- 
vading the  text.  A  pretty,  well-brought-up  girl 
"  comes  out "  in  New  York,  and  her  joyous 
spirit  bubbles  forth  in  letters  to  her  dear  Mimsy 
in  Paris.  Of  course  Gerald  appears,  and  in  his 
expensive  wake  the  debutante  disappears  into 
the  limbo  supposed  to  await  all  married  women 
in  America. 

Making  Over  Martha.    By  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.20. 
Why  any  one  should  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
making  over  Martha,  the  delightful  Irish- Amer- 
ican philosopher  whose  common  sense  rivals  that 
of  Mrs.  Wiggs,  is  explained  in  a  new  book  about 
her.  Martha  could  have  made  over  her  neighbors, 
and  she  really  did  it  while  some  of  them  were 
patronizing  her.  Her  failure  in  raising  chickens 
(with  voluble  comments)  and  her  horror  of  cows 
and  familiarity  with  steam  launches  gave  her 
varied  occupations,  and  arouse  in  us  joyful 
chuckles. 

Mother's  Son.    Bv  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.3$. 
Honest  work  and  hearty  play  fill  the  days  of  a 
group  of  German-American  men  and  their  New 


England  American  friends.  Betty,  fresh  from 
college,  collaborates  with  an  older  woman, 
Vashti  Leissner,  and  to  our  outspoken  relief 
their  first  play,  "  The  Toy  Soldier,"  is  not  an 
instant  success.  Betty's  unconscious  influence 
over  "  Mother's  Son,"  a  beautiful  and  spoiled 
young  German  ex-hussar,  is  a  real  success, 
however;  and  after  much  uncertainty,  into, 
which  comes  a  vivid  description  of  the  loss  of 
the  Titanic,  the  romance  bids  fair  to  end  hap- 
pily, and  Betty  bows  herself  off  the  stage  in 
company  with  her  Toy  Soldier. 

Voyage  of  the  Hoppergrass  (The;.  By  Edmund 
L.  Pearson.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.35. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Pearson's  "  The  Believing 
Years"  will  hardly  need  to  have  their  attention 
called  in  any  emphatic  way  to  this  captivating 
story  of  the  adventures  of  a  group  of  boys  on 
an  old  schooner  in  search  of  fun  and  adventure. 
Many  stories  for  boys  are  forced  in  style  and 
exaggerated  in  incident ;  they  read  as  if  they 
had  been  written  at  boys  instead  of  with  boys. 
This  story,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Mr.  Barrie's 
"  Peter  Pan,"  would  have  been  written  by  a  boy, 
if  a  boy  could  have  written  it.  It  has  the  atmos- 
phere, the  humor, the  audacity,  the  high  spirits, 
and  the  glorious  inconsequentiality  of  a  boy's 
mind.  It  is  an  excursion  on  a  dilapidated  boat 
in  very  familiar  waters,  but  it  takes  on  the 
dignity ^of  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  of  adventure 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  because  it  is  natural, 
simple,  and  boylike  it  is  delightfully  convincing. 
Whoever  goes  as  a  passenger  on  the  Hopper- 
grass  will  come  back  younger  for  the  voyage. 

Paris  Nights.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  The  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    $3.  ' 

This  is,  in  a  way,  a  companion  piece  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's recent  book  of  impressions  of  America. 
He  certainly  has  an  unusual  gift  for  observa- 
tion;  he  never  wearies  his  reader  with  detail, 
and  the  things  told  are  both  typical  and  out  of 
ordinary  knowledge.  The  book  is  not  confined 
to  impressions  of  Paris,  but  includes  also  talks 
about  the  Riviera  and  some  parts  of  England. 
Sketchy  as  the  chapters  are,  thev  have  an  im- 
mense deal  of  human  interest.  The  illustrations 
are  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Rickards,  who  has  a  knack  of 
putting  a  good  deal  of  character  into  very  few 
lines  of  drawing. 

Wild  Animals  at  Home.    Bv  Ernest  Thompson 

Seton.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.75. 
Not  since  the  author's  first  book  about  "  Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known  "  has  he  put  forth  a  vol- 
ume so  adapted  to  attract  and  at  the  same  time 
to  inform  young  readers.  Here  we  have  Gray 
Wolf,  Red  Fox,  the  Cute  Coyote,  and  many 
other  animals  of  high  and  low  degree,  including 
even  the  Jumping  Mouse  and  the  Bat,  all  pre- 
sented as  they  live,  in  their  habits  and  house- 
keeping arrangements.  The  arrangement  and 
illustration  of  the  book  are  most  attractive. 
The  photographs  and  the  almost  innumerable 
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little  sketches  in  pen  and  ink  on  the  margin  of 
the  page  are  the  work  of  the  author. 

Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils  (The).  By  Selma 
Lagerlof.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 50. 
This  charming  fairy  story,  which  is  used  in 
Sweden  as  part  of  the  required  reading  in  the 
public  schools,  has  now  been  put  into  the  form 
of  a  beautifully  illustrated  holiday  book.  The 
translation  by  Velma  Howard  is  concise  and 
attractive  in  style.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
American  children  will  be  interested  and  even 
delighted  with  the  book.  "The  author,"  says  a 
well-known  Swedish  critic,  "can  speak  all  lan- 
guages: the  language  of  animals  and  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers;  but  first  and  last,  childhood's 
language  ;  and  the  best  of  all  is  that  under  her 
spell  all  are  compelled  to  become  children." 

Twenty  Centuries  of  Paris.  By  Mabell  S.  C. 
Smith.  The  Thomas  V.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York.  $2. 

A  great  many  people  go  to  Paris  every  year. 
Of  these  a  large  number  are  interested  in  Paris 
because  it  is  the  home  of  the  latest  fashions  or 
because  it  is  the  home  of  the  most  modern 
amusements.  Only  a  few  seem  to  enjoy  historic 
Paris,  and  yet  that  is  the  real  Paris.  The  other 
is  a  sort  of  modern  hotchpotch  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  one  sees  are  foreign- 
ers and  not  French  men  and  women.  It  was 
indeed  a  long  time  ago  that  Julius  Caesar  paid 
his  visit  to  the  savage  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
Seine,  and  since  then  there  have  been  astonishing 
transformations,  as  one  sees  if  he  recalls  Mero- 
vingian times  and  Carlovingian  times  and  Cape- 
tian  times,  and  then  the  ages  of  the  Valois,  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  the  Louises  and  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  Napoleons  and  of  the  Republics. 
Fortunately  this  is  all  explained  to  us  in  the 
present  volume  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it. 
In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  embarrass 
us  with  the  great  wealth  of  the  historical  mate- 
rial at  her  command.  In  the  second  place,  she 
says  what  she  has  to  say  simply  and  distinctly, 
thus  leaving  in  our  minds  a  vivid  and  effective 
outline. 

Significance  of  Art  (The).  By  Eleanor  Row- 
land. The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1. 
The  chapters  that  make  up  this  book,  with  the 
sub-title  "  Studies  in  Analytical  Esthetics," 
make  no  pretense  of  covering  thoroughly  the 
field  of  the  fine  arts.  They  make  a  strong  plea, 
however,  for  the  importance  of  training  eye 
and  ear  through  familiarity  with  the  master- 
pieces of  sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  beauty,  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  dramatic  situations  of  daily  life. 
The  final  chapter,  "  Art  and  Nature,"  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  and  ought  to  be  helpful  for 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  oppose  nature  to 
art  and  say,  "  Give  us  life,  not  the  cold  image  ; 
let  us  feel  the  sunshine  and  hear  the  waterfall." 
That  is  precisely  what  art  does  for  us.  Science 
tells  us  what  things  were  and  what  they  shall 


be,  while  art  shows  us  what  things  are.  There 
is  no  greater  lover  of  nature  than  the  artist ; 
and  no  one  who  hopes  to  round  out  a  contented 
and  fruitful  existence  can  afford  to  allow  him- 
self to  become  so  enmeshed  in  his  own  circle  of 
immediate  interests  as  to  ignore  art.  This  little 
book  is  a  practical  guide  for  those  who  seek 
this  path.  As  Browning  says: 
"  We're  made  so  that  we  love 

First,  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  <~ared  to  see  ; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted— better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that ; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out." 

Adventures  of  Captain  O'Shea  (The).  By  Ralph 

D.  Paine.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  #1.35. 
Four  strange  tales  of  adventures  at  sea,  wildly 
improbable  if  looked  at  from  the  stolid  point  of 
view  of  realism,  but  with  lavish  invention  and 
with  etirring  incident  galore. 

Future  of  the  Working  Classes  (The).  By  R.  W. 

Babson.  Babson's  Statistical  Organization,  Boston. 
This  industrial  monograph  asks  the  question, 
"  Can  the  Working  Class  Ever  Become  Pros- 
perous?" Its  answer  is  that  the  only  chance  is 
not  through  strikes  but  through  economic  edu- 
cation and  increased  efficiency.  An  interesting 
section  deals  with  the  industrial  war  between 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  book  is 
closely  reasoned  and  based  on  broad  principles, 
with  an  application  to  statistical  proof  as  offered 
in  the  "  Babson  Plots."  Mr.  Babson's  closing 
words  are:  "One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that 
strikes  will  be  eliminated  only  when  the  school 
systems  of  the  world  train  labor  to  obtain  and 
retain  more  of  the  profits  without  resorting  to 
strikes.  Therefore  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  working  classes  should 
cease  looking  to  arbitration  and  the  courts;  but 
rather  to  education  and  the  schools." 

Conquest  of  Mount  McKinley  (The).  By  Belmore 

Browne.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $3.50. 
Mr.  Browne  took  part  in  three  attempts  on 
Mount  McKinley,  and  in  1912,  with  Professor 
H.  C.  Parker,  reached*  a  height  of  20,300  feet. 
This  was  virtually  the  "  conquest  "  of  the  high- 
est American  mountain,  although  the  honor  of 
reaching  the  highest  point  belongs  to  Arch- 
deacon Stuck,  who,  as  we  understand  it,  reached 
a  point  300  feet  higher  than  that  attained  by  the 
Parker  expedition.  The  story  of  the  latter  as 
here  vividly  told  is  a  stirring  record  of  arduous 
toil  and  bold  climbing.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated. 

Christmas    Calendars,    Cards,  and  Novelties. 

E.  P.  Dutton&  Co.,  New  York. 
A  bewildering  and  gay  mass  of  holiday  presents 
of  various  shapes,  designs,  and  messages  fore- 
shadows Christmas  joy.  The  publishers  are  to 
be  praised  for  their  enterprise  in  obtaining  such 
a  wide  choice  of  cards  and  calendars  and  in  the 
richness  of  the  color  printing. 
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THE  LA.  FOLLETTE  SEAMEN'S  BILL:  THE 
OTHER  SIDE 

What  you  say  in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook 
for  November  8  under  the  title  "Why  We  Need 
a  Shipping  Bill  "  is  very  timely  and  of  the  best 
intention.  If,  however,  you  had  gone  further 
into  the  motive  and  full  meaning  of  the  Seamen's 
Union  Bill,  we  would  have  been  more  pleased. 

Probably  you  do  not  realize  the  sweeping 
character  of  the  bill  as  meaning  bankruptcy  to 
a  large  number  of  passenger  and  freight  carry- 
ing lines.  If  it  should  become  a  law,  it  would 
mean  the  most  serious  marine  disaster  in  our 
history.  A  brief  outline  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Andrew  Furuseth,  a  Norwegian  sailor,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Seamen's  Union,  through 
the  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson(now  Secretary  of  Labor), 
had  the  Wilson  Bill  introduced  in  the  House 
several  years  ago.  Hearings  were  had,  but  the 
House  passed  it.  In  the  Senate  a  similar  bill, 
S.  136,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Nelson; 
hearings  were  held  for  weeks  on  this  bill.  It 
was  much  modified  and  agreed  to  by  the  Sea- 
men's Union  and  operating  companies.  It 
passed  both  houses,  but  reached  President  Taft 
on  his  last  day  in  office,  and  he  failed  to  sign  it, 
urging  /ack  of  time,  so  the  bill  received  a  pocket 
veto.  Last  month  Senator  La  Follette  brought 
it  up  again,  after  the  Senate  had  practically 
agreed  to  hold  it  pending  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Safety  at  Sea,  to  be  opened  Novem- 
ber 12  at  London,  as  such  a  conference  was 
asked  for  by  this  country.  Senator  La  Follette 
forced  the  bill  through  the  Senate,  and  it  is  now 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  Chairman  of  which,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, is  a  delegate  to  the  London  Congress. 
Mr.  La  Follette  says  (see  "  Congressional 
Record,"  October  21,  page  6389) : 

Mr.  President,  of  course  I  am  a  landlubber  and  have  to 
take  my  tutelage  from  those  men  who  have  been  at  sea. 
I  never  shall  be  able  to  express  my  great  obligation  to 
Andrew  Furuseth,  who  for  the  last  four  years  has  called 
upon  me  almost  every  Sunday  morning  to  talk  with  me 
about  this  legislation.  Andrew  Furuseth  is  a  sailor.  He 
is  a  Norwegian  Americanized,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  For  nine- 
teen years  he  has  been  sitting  up  there  in  that  corner  of 
the  gallery  waiting  to  be  made  free.  Whatever  I  happen 
to  know  about  this  subject  I  have  acquired  from  talking 
with  him. 

Mr.  La  Follette  discarded  the  Nelson  Bill 
and  has  put  in  the  new  bill  practically  every- 
thing the  Union  desired.  No  seaman  of  rank, 
no  operator,  and  no  technical  constructor  was 
permitted  a  word,  but  this  sailor  and  his  back- 
ers dictated  the  entire  bill. 

Comparing  the  bill  with  the  present  law  or 
with  the  Nelson  Bill,  the  most  serious  items 
and  the  ones  which  make  physical  and  com- 
mercially successful  operation  impossible  are 
as  follows  ; 

It  requires  one  hundred  per  cent  lifeboat 


capacity  for  the  Great  Lakes,  bays,  sounds,  and 
coastwise  traffic,  and  two  able-bodied  seamen 
who  shall  have  served  three  years  at  sea  or  on 
the  Great  Lakes  for  each  boat. 

The  limiting  of  a  passenger  list  on  this  class 
of  our  merchant  marine,  which  are  constructed 
under  Government  rules  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers that  can  be  accommodated  in  lifeboats, 
means  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  passen- 
ger list  would  be  so  small  that  the  steamer  could 
not  earn  enough  money  to  operate,  as  the  sea- 
sons are  in  the  majority  of  cases  very  short,  and 
in  practically  all  cases  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
business  is  done  in  the  four  summer  months. 
As  regards  the  able-bodied  seamen  qualifica- 
tion, this  puts  another  impossible  measure  up 
to  the  operator ;  putting  two  men  in  each  bout, 
both  of  whom  must  be  able-bodied  seamen, 
would  enlarge  the  deck  crews  to  such  an  extent 
that  available  men  of  such  experience  could  not 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  could  import  enough  men  to  fill  the  re- 
quirement. No  one  who  has  served  on  the 
bays,  sounds,  harbors,  or  rivers  would  be  quali- 
fied. The  Nelson  Bill  requires  two  efficient 
lifeboat  men  to  be  recruited  from  the  crew  by 
the  captain  from  the  best  material  he  could  find, 
and  whose  efficiency  would  be  passed  upon  by 
the  local  inspector  at  the  drill,  but  this  did  not 
suit  the  Union,  and  so  it  was  passed  over. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  practically  no  foreign  marine,  so  that  the 
clause  about  freedom  of  the  sailor  does  not 
apply  to  our  people,  and  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  just  at  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
our  merchant  marine  ship-yards  and  our  skilled 
men  and  officers  should  be  deliberately  wiped 
away.  George  A.  White, 

President  and  Secretary  the  Association 
of  Passenger  Steamboat  Lines. 
New  York  City. 

[We  gladly  print  this  letter  in  accordance  with 
our  custom  of  presenting  different  views  of  dis- 
puted questions.  The  La  Follette  Bill  will  soon 
come  up  in  Congress  for  discussion,  and  if  the 
interests  of  seamen,  the  traveling  public,  and  the 
steamship  companies  make  amendments  desir- 
able, such  proposals  should  be  fully  discussed 
in  Congress.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  as 
the  question  develops. — The  Editors.] 

MR.  WHITLOCK  AND  THE  TOLEDO  ELECTION 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  mis- 
statement of  fact  in  the  editorial  "  Municipal 
Elections  "  in  your  issue  of  November  15.  You 
say  that  "  Brand  Whitlock  was  defeated  for 
re-election  "  as  Mayor  of  this  city.  Such  was 
not  the  case,  as  Mr.  Whitlock  was  not  even  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination.  When  a  nomina- 
tion by  petition  was  tendered  him,  he  rejected 
it,  calling  attention  to  the  statement  he  made 
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when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  January,  1912, 
that  he  was  serving  his  last  term  as  Mayor. 

The  City  Solicitor,  Mr.  Corneil  Schreiber,  was 
the  candidate  put  forward  by  the  Independ- 
ents, the  movement  developed  and  fostered  by 
"  Golden  Rule  "  Jones  and  Brand  Whitlock,  his 
successor.  The  Republican  nominee  was  Carl 
Keller.  The  name  of  Charles  Chittenden,  a 
judge  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  this  district,  was 
placed  on  the  ballot  as  the  head  of  still  another 
Independent  ticket  after  the  place  had  been 
declined  by  Mr.  Whitlock.  Mr.  Keller  received 
the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  Mr.  Schreiber 
ran  a  poor  third. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that,  as  indicated 
above,  the  Independent  movement  was  divided 
against  itself.  But  aside  from  that,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  still  had  the  vitality  which  charac- 
terized it  during  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Jones  and  Mayor  Whitlock.  It  had  lost  its 
former  idealism  and  become  a  political  party, 
the  rank  and  file  of  which  had  aspirations  no 
higher  than  or  different  from  those  supporting 
the  regular  parties. 

Mayor  Whitlock  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  chosen 
by  a  good  substantial  vote  to  be  one  of  the 
fifteen  men  charged  with  preparing  a  new  char- 
ter for  this  city.  That  he  will  exert  a  great  and 
wholesome  influence  upon  that  work  goes  with- 
out saying.  J.  Weir  COOVER. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

[We  frankly  admit  that  our  report  of  Mr. 
Whitlock's  "defeat,"  like  the  rumor  of  Mark 
Twain's  death,  was  grossly  exaggerated.  In 
spreading  this  misinformation  in  regard  to  the 
city  of  Toledo  we  erred,  however,  in  company 
with  several  excellent  journals.  Mr.  Whitlock 
may  possibly  be  willing  to  thank  us  for  having 
had  the  advantage  of  reading  a  gratifying  politi- 
cal obituary  without  at  the  same  time  tasting 
the  sting  of  defeat. — The  Editors.] 

SHOULD  WE   REGULATE  MEXICO? 

Those  who  know  the  temper  of  our  people 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  trend  of  public 
sentiment  in  our  country  is  strongly  towards 
justice  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  that 
in  this  statement  there  is  little  of  pretense  or  of 
desire  for  gain  at  the  expense  of  other  nations. 
The  present  is  an  era  of  humility  in  our  country, 
in  which  our  own  faults  are  being  pitilessly  ex- 
posed and  in  which  aggression  of  all  kinds  is 
being  condemned. 

In  deciding  upon  a  Mexican  policy  which  will 
be  backed  by  public  opinion,  we  must  therefore 
base  it  upon  true  moral  grounds  and  not  on 
mere  pretenses  ;  and  we  should  therefore  con- 
sider what  constitutes  true  morality  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  and  in  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  decision  should  duly  consider 
the  interests  of  future  generations  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  future  material  developments,  and 


should  seek  to  open  channels  which  lead  away 
from  existing  evil  and  towards  welfare,  happi- 
ness, and  multiplication  of  the  human  race.  We 
must  first  decide  as  to  whether  we  will  interfere 
at  all  in  Mexico,  and  then  decide  upon  the 
nature  of  the  interference  if  undertaken.  Shall 
we  undertake  to  regulate  Mexico  as  we  have 
recently  sought  to  regulate  Cuba,  by  occasional 
armed  interventions  during  times  of  disorder; 
or  should  we  establish  conditions  by  which  the 
Mexican  territory  could,  piece  by  piece,  be 
brought  into  our  Union  and  under  the  govern- 
ment of  our  system  of  civilization,  as  was  done 
with  the  territory  which  we  took  from  Mexico 
in  1847  ?  It  has  been  seriously  argued  that  the 
merits  of  our  own  system  did  not  justify  us  in 
imposing  it  upon  Mexico.  During  the  Diaz 
administration  much  was  written  in  praise  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  in  reply  to  articles 
accusing  it  of  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  a  most 
shocking  kind  other  articles  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Barbarous  United  States," 
which  sought  to  show  that  our  condition  was 
worse  than  that  of  Mexico.  It  was  reported 
that  these  articles  were  inspired  and  arranged 
for  by  certain  Americans  who  enjoyed  valuable 
concessions  from  the  Diaz  Government,  and 
there  seems  to  be  pretty  good  ground  for  attrib- 
uting most  praise  of  Mexican  governmental 
conditions  to  similarly  interested  sources.  There 
have  always  been  among  Americans  many  who 
could  not  fully  accept  the  democratic  ideal,  and 
who  naturally  turn  with  admiration  to  the  disci- 
pline and  apparent  order  of  arbitrary  authority. 
To  these  the  faults  of  our  Nation,  which  have 
been  so  much  ventilated,  look  very  grave,  and 
from  them  we  cannot  expect  much  help  in  the 
extension  of  the  American  ideal. 

There  is,  however,  another  part  of  our  popu- 
lation— and  that  the  vastly  larger  part — that 
believes  that  American  democracy  has  given 
something  new  and  very  valuable  to  the  world  ; 
that  our  rising  generations  face  a  world  of 
better  opportunity  and  less  prejudice  than  that 
of  earlier  civilizations  ;  that  the  barriers  of  caste 
which  have  so  long  hampered  the  world  have  in 
some  measure  been  broken  down,  and  that  the 
tendency  is  constantly  to  a  more  democratic 
standard.  They  also  see  that  our  system  has 
inspired  and  governed  the  development  of  our 
great  sister  nation  Canada,  as  well  as  many 
other  nations  of  the  world,  so  that  we  have  no 
prospect  but  peace  and  intelligent  co-operation 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  continent. 

In  Mexico,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. That  nation  has  made  no  attempt  at  the 
realization  of  such  standards,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  germ  from  which  they  could  spring. 

It  would  seem  that  the  broad  question  for 
Americans  to  decide  in  connection  with  Mexico 
is  whether  or  not  our  system  is  worthy  to  govern 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  this  continent 
where  it  has  had  its  greatest  developments. 
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We  should  consider  whether  our  flag  has 
brought  good  or  evil  to  California,  and  whether 
the  extension  of  Californian  conditions  from 
Texas  to  Panama  would  or  would  not  bring 
benefit  to  the  human  race. 

Such  an  extension  would  presumably  not  be 
attainable  without  war,  but  it  would  be  a  war 
not  against  the  oppressed  people  of  Mexico  but 
against  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  ruling 
class  which  has  furnished  the  ambitious  adven- 
turers who  have  profited  by  the  slavery  of  the 
Mexican  people.  It  has  lately  been  said  by  a 
traveler  who  had  visited  all  parts  of  the  world 
that  nowhere  had  poverty  and  human  degrada- 
tion reached  such  depths  as  in  Mexico,  and  that 
nowhere  was  it  more  widespread.  It  would 
seem  hard  to  conceive  of  any  change  of  condi- 
tion which  would  bring  to  these  people  more 
misery  and  less  bloodshed. 

Such  a  war  should  not  be  a  very  difficult  or 
destructive  one.  The  open  country  of  the 
greater  part  of  Mexico  is  favorable  to  pacifica- 
tion. The  possibilities  of  such  a  war  are  illus- 
trated by  our  previous  Mexican  experience. 

War  is  wicked  and  destructive,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  the  effects  of  national  stagnation 
and  misrule,  which  bring  death  and  misery 
from  a  thousand  causes,  and  which  blight  the 
spirit  and  virtue  in  men's  natures. 

W.  L.  R.  Emmet. 

Schenectady,  New  York. 

[The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Annapolis  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  navy.  He  has  attained  an  international 
reputation  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  steam  turbine  as  applied  to  the  genera- 
tion of  electrical  power.  Recently  he  has  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  the  United  States 
navy  a  method  of  driving  ships  electrically 
which  is  now  being  tried  out  with  success  on  the 
Government  collier  Jupiter.  This  may  result  in 
revolutionizing  the  methods  of  marine  propul- 
sion in  commercial  as  well  as  war  vessels.  We 
state  these  facts  because  they  add  weight,  we 
think,  to  Mr.  Emmet's  opinions.  He  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  an  expert  in  both  the 
industrial  and  military  development  of  the 
United  States  who  knows  what  are  the  just 
functions  of  war.  Our  own  views  on  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  Mexican  crisis  are  given 
elsewhere  in  an  editorial. — The  Editors.] 

BROWNING  S  "EPPS,> 

In  your  issue  of  September  27  of  this  year 
there  appeared  a  "  hitherto  unpublished  poem 
by  Robert  Browning,''  entitled  "  Epps."  In  the 
last  stanza  Browning  says : 

"  And  die  did  Epps,  with  his  English  round  : 
Not  so  the  fame  of  the  feat : 
For  Donne  and  Dekker,  brave  pacts  and  rare, 
Gave  it  honour  and  praise." 

I  have  chanced  upon  what  I  believe  is  Dek- 
ker's  "honour  and  praise."  The  differences  and 


the  likenesses  between  the  two  accounts  of  "  the 
prowess  of  Kentish  Epps"  have  interested  me 
so  much  that  I  think  they  may  interest  others; 
and  so  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  Dekkers  version 
for  comparison  with  Browning's.  The  passage 
comes  almost  at  the  end  of  "  Newes  From  Hell," 
1606,  and  may  be  found  on  pages  148-152,  Vol- 
ume XI,  of  the  Huth  Library  edition  of  the 
"  Non-Dramatic  Works  of  Thomas  Dekker," 
edited  by  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  1885. 

Charon  was  on  the  banks  of"  Acheroii  "  when 
suddenly  "a  gallant  troope  of  English  spirits" 
appeared  and  called  for  a  boat.  "  The  formost 
of  them  was  a  personage  of  so  composed  a 
presence,  that  Nature  and  Fortune  had  done 
him  wrong,  if  they  had  not  made  him  a  souldier. 
.  .  Ch  ron  glowtingupon  him,  demanded  who 
he  was,  but  hee  skorning  to  be  his  owne  Chroni- 
cle, and  not  suffering  any  of  the  rest  to  execute 
the  office,  they  all  leaped  into  the  Ferry. 
Amongst  whom,  one  that  sate  out  of  his  hear- 
ing, but  within  the  reach  of  the  Waterman  (to 
shorten  the  way)  discoursed  all,  thus : 

"  England  (quoth  he)  gave  him  breath,  Kent 
education,  he  was  never  overmaistered,  but  by 
his  owne  affections :  against  whom,  whensoever 
he  got  the  victorie,  there  was  a  whole  man  in 
him  :  he  was  of  the  sword,  and  knew  better  how 
to  end  quarrells,  then  to  beginne  them  :  yet  was 
more  apt  to  begin,  then  others  (better  bearded) 
were  to  answer,  with  which  (some  that  were 
ever  bound  to  the  peace)  upbraided  him  as  a 
blemish.  His  country  barring  him  (for  want  of 
action)  of  that  which  he  was  borne  to  inherit 
(fame),  hee  went  in  quest  of  it  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  (by  his  deare  earnings)  hee 
bequeathed  that  to  those  of  his  name,  which 
nothing  but  his  name  seemed  to  deprive  him  of 
in  England.  Ost-end  being  besieged,  he  lost  one 
of  his  eyes,  whilst  he  looked  over  the  walls: 
which  first  storme  did  rather  drive  him  on  to 
more  dangerous  adventures,  though  to  the  haz- 
ard even  of  a  shipwracke,  (than  like  a  fearefull 
Merchant)  to  runne  his  fortunes  and  reputation 
on  ground,  for  the  boysterous  threatnings  of 
every  idle  billow.  So  that  his  resolution  set 
upon  this  rest,  to  leave  all  the  remainder  of  his 
bodie  to  that  Country,  which  had  taken  from 
him  one  of  the  best  jewells  of  his  life:  since  it 
had  a  peece  of  him,  he  would  not  so  dishonour 
the  place,  as  to  carry  away  the  rest  broken. 
Into  the  field  therefore  comes  he,  the  fates  put- 
ting both  his  eyes  into  one,  (of  purpose)  because 
hee  should  looke  upon  none  but  his  enemies: 
where,  a  battaile  being  to  be  fought,  the  desert 
advanced  him  to  advance  the  Colours  :  by  which 
dignitie,  he  became  one  of  the  fairest  markes, 
which  was  then  to  be  shot  at :  and  where  a  great 
part  of  the  daies  glorie  was  to  be  wonne  :  for 
the  Regent  that  followed  his  Ensigne,  (by  being 
hardly  set  to)  giving  ground,  and  the  enemies 
ambition  thirsting  after  his  Colours,  threw  at 
all,  in  hope  to  winne  them.    But  the  destinies 
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(who  fought  on  their  side)  mistooke  themselves, 
and  in  stead  of  striking  the  Colours  out  of  his 
hand,  smote  him  :  in  so  much,  that  hee  was 
twice  shot,  and  twice  runne  through  the  bodie, 
yet  would  not  surrender  his  hold  for  all  those 
breaches  but  stripping  the  prize  for  which 
they  strove,  off  from  the  staff e  that  held  it  up, 
and  wrapping  his  dying  bodie  in  it,  drew  out  his 
weapon,  with  which  before  his  Colours  could 
be  called  his  winding  sheete,  hee  threw  himselfe 
into  the  thickest  of  daunger:  where  after  hee 
had  slaine  a  horse-man,  and  two  others  most 
valiantly,  hee  came  off  (halfe  dead,  halfe  alive) 
bravely,  delivering  up  his  spirit  in  the  armes  of 
none  but  his  friends  and  fellow  souldiers. 

"  So  that  (as  if  Fortune  had  beene  jealous  of 
her  owne  wavering)  death  (at  her  entreatie) 
tooke  him  away,  in  the  noone-tide  of  a  happi- 
nesse,  least  any  blacke  evenings  overcasting, 
should  spoile  it  with  alteration.  .  .  .  To  conclude, 
(father  Sculler)  because  I  see  wee  are  uppon 
landing,  here  is  as  much  as  I  can  speake  in  his 
praise:  he  died  auncient  in  the  verie  middest  of 
his  youth.  (7wra«  humde  and  cried  well:  and 
having  rid  his  boat  of  them,  directed  them  to 
those  happie  places  which  were  allotted  out  to 
none  but  Martialists." 

Arthur  B.  Stonex. 

Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  NINETY 
YEARS  AGO 

The  following  extract  was  found  in  the  Lon- 
don "  Monthly  Review  "  of  1824,  Vol.  105,  p.  244, 
and  came  from  the  pen  of  William  Taylor,  of 
Norwich,  England,  a  man  of  broad  literary 
reputation  in  his  own  day,  and  one  who  was  far 
ahead  of  his  time  in  the  big  questions  of  world 
traffic.  Sitting  in  his  library  and  dreaming,  he 
looked  far  out  into  the  future  and  tried  to  see 
the  things  that  would  make  for  a  broader  lit- 
erary intercourse  and  a  higher  civilization.  As 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  his  dream  he  saw 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  he  writes  thus : 

"  Such  a  canal,  if  cut  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
so  as  to  admit  the  easy  passage  of  those  large 
vessels  that  are  usually  employed  in  the  East  or 
West  India  trade,  would  give  a  new  direction  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  and  a  direction 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The 
expense  of  such  an  undertaking  would  perhaps 
not  exceed  that  which  has  recently  been  lavished 
on  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  and  the  tolls  would 
abundantly  remunerate  and  progressively  enrich 
the  subscribers  to  the  undertaking.  Why  not 
incorporate  them  as  a  joint  stock  company,  who 
should  elect  their  own  committee  of  manage- 
ment, carefully  to  investigate  the  entire  isthmus, 
to  determine  on  the  best  line  of  perforation,  and 
to  put  the  work  under  the  superintendence  of 


European  engineers?  It  would  not  be  imprac- 
ticable for  the  British  Government  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  local  authorities  of  Colombia 
and  Mexico  for  the  cession,  in  perpetuity,  of  the 
district  to  be  examined  for  intersecting  ;  and  the 
independent  province  of  Darien  might  expedi- 
ently be  vested  in  the  very  shareholders  of  the 
canal,  who  should  each  vote  by  proxy  in  the 
nomination  of  the  local  government.  Some 
shareholders  would  be  resident  in  London,  some 
in  North  America,  some  on  the  spot;  and  these 
individuals  would  all  be  liable  to  change  with 
the  oscillating  speculations  of  the  market;  but 
the  constitution  would  remain  sufficiently  liberal 
to  secure  the  political  equality  of  religious  sects, 
and  the  cosmopolitical  equality  of  unrestricted 
exportation  and  importation.  The  district  would 
thus  become  a  sacred  territory  of  commerce  ; 
neutral  like  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  in  all 
the  mad  warfare  of  contiguous  principalities,  but 
without  an  Inquisition  to  fetter  religious,  literary, 
or  political  liberty.  It  would  be  an  asylum  open 
to  the  refugees  from  every  soil  and  every  perse- 
cution, and  a  residence  preferred  by  the  con- 
ductors of  the  most  magnificent  commercial 
speculations.  With  Europe  at  his  head,  Asia  at 
his  feet,  North  America  in  his  right  hand,  and 
South  America  in  his  left,  the  Genius  of  the 
canal  would  best  collect  in  his  empire  the  news 
of  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  and  become,  as 
it  were,  the  organ  of  contemporary  perception. 
There  would  beat  the  heart  of  the  living  earth. 
A  navigation,  of  which  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  offers  but  a  prelude,  and  a  prosperity 
of  which  London  exhibits  but  a  strip,  would 
float  along  his  waters,  enrich  his  banks  with 
dwellings,  and  distribute  in  all  directions  the 
productions  of  every  climate,  the  efforts  of  every 
sort  of  industry,  the  refinements  of  every  degree 
of  civilization,  and  the  creation  of  all  branches 
of  literature." 

Just  at  present,  when  every  writer  has  a  new 
idea  of  the  benefits  and  changes  which  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  speculations  of  this  old  English 
writer  form  an  interesting  comparison  with 
present-day  prophecies.      L.  V.  T.  Simmons. 

State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

HEARTY  APPROVAL 

The  article  in  The  Outlook  for  November  15, 
"  Childless  Americans,"  by  Ethel  Wadsworth 
Cartland,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions I  have  read  in  years.  It  is  a  brave,  un- 
selfish, patriotic,  womanly  document.  The 
Government  ought  to  print  it  as  a  public  paper 
and  mail  it  to  every  woman  in  the  United 
States.  I  wish  I  could  shake  her  hand — you  do 
it  for  me,  please.        Jos.  A.  McCullough. 

Greenville,  South  Carolina. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


A  SAFETY  EXHIBIT 

An  exhibition  showing  what  has  been  done  in 
this  and  other  countries  for  the  promotion  of 
safety  and  sanitation  among  workers  and  others 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
Lexington  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth  to  Forty- 
seventh  Streets,  New  York  City,  between  De- 
cember 11  and  20.  This  exposition  will  have 
eleven  sections,  covering  selective  exhibits,  elec- 
trical safeguards,  railway  safety  devices,  street 
railway  contrivances  for  preventing  accidents, 
precautions  to  prevent  accidents  at  sea,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  occupational  diseases  and  poisons, 
alcoholism,  mutual  liability  insurance  and  work- 
men's compensation,  and  lighting. 

EYE-STRAIN  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE 

In  1910  the  Census  Bureau  issued  a  classified 
list  of  between  7,000  and  8,000  separate  and  dis- 
tinct occupations.  Dividing  these  occupations 
into  groups,  says  a  bulletin  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  designed  to  indicate  their 
roles  in  creating  or  increasing  the  disease 
directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of  eye-strain,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  least  eye-strain  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  found  in  that  group  classed  as  farm- 
ers, agricultural  laborers,  common  laborers, 
soldiers,  and  railway  workmen  ;  and  the  most 
eye-strain  will  be  found  in  the  group  classed  as 
students,  clergymen,  all  professional  men,  clerks, 
engravers,  draughtsmen,  and  the  like. 

In  the  first  group,  composing  40  per  cent  of 
the  population,  1  to  20  per  cent  have  ocular  or 
eye-strain  diseases.  In  the  last  group,  compos- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  the  population,  80  to  100  per 
cent  have  ocular  or  eye-strain  diseases.  Eye- 
strain, says  this  bulletin,  increases  with  work  at 
near  range — as  in  office,  store,  and  home — and 
the  modern  growth  of  population  is  largely 
taken  up  by  the  town  and  city.  The  nearer  the 
work  and  the  more  minute,  the  greater  the  eye- 
strain. The  more  constant  this  focalization,  the 
more  severe  the  eye  strain.  With  decrease 
of  the  illumination  below  a  high  physiologic 
standard  there  is  a  geometrical  increase  of  eye- 
strain. It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  either 
the  overuse  of  the  eyes  or  the  use  of  the  eyes 
under  bad  conditions  may  give  rise  to  eye 
fatigue  or  to  eye-strain,  and  many  eye  specialists 
believe  that  at  least  80  to  90  per  cent  of  head- 
aches are  dependent  on  eye-strain. 

WHAT  IS  A  CARAT? 

Every  one  knows  that  diamonds  are  meas- 
ured by  carats  as  to  weight,  but  how  many 
people  know  that  the  carat  itself  has  been 
variable  as  a  standard  ?  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz, 
the  well-known  expert,  has  been  urging  that  the 
carat  should  be  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  a 


long  step  toward  ihis  was  taken  on  July  1,  when 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  adopted 
the  200-milligramme  carat  as  the  standard  for 
customs  purposes.  This  carat  is  equal  to  3.08647 
grains,  and  is  now  official  in  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Japan,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Belgium. 

In  a  recent  article  in  "  Science,"'  which  we  find 
summarized  in  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post," 
Mr.  Kunz  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  long  fight 
for  a  uniform  measure  for  precious  stones  and 
explains  why  the  obvious  unit  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  metric  system.  He  also 
gives  an  interesting  table  showing  the  various 
carats  that  have  been  in  common  use  among 
jewelers.  There  are  twenty-four  in  his  table 
(excluding  the  new  one),  and  they  range  from 
that  of  Turin,  at  213.5  milligrammes,  to  the 
Bologna  carat  of  188.6  milligrammes.  To  be 
sure,  comments  the  "  Evening  Post,"  the  differ- 
ence between  these  extremes  is  less  than  four- 
tenths  of  a  grain,  but  in  weighing  such  concen- 
trated stuff  as  diamonds  four-tenths  of  a  grain 
multiplied  a  few  times  runs  into  a  considerable 
number  of  dollars. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  TEACHES  ROAD  BUILDING 

So  far  has  the  Government  advanced  in  the 
problems  connected  with  road  construction  that 
efforts  are  now  being  made,  as  a  recent  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  points  out,  to 
teach  the  country  that  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  on  certain  types  of  roads  may 
result  almost  in  a  total  waste.  A  road  built  of 
materials  which  would  be  ideal  in  one  locality 
may  not  serve  the  purpose  at  all  elsewhere,  and 
the  money  expended  may  bring  scarcely  any 
result  in  reducing  the  cost  of  hauling  or  making- 
it  easier  for  the  farmer  to  get  to  the  shipping 
point  with  his  crops. 

In  order  to  aid  farmers  who  want  to  build 
their  own  roads  and  to  assist  various  communi- 
ties that  desire  to  improve  the  roads  nearby, 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  employed  experts  to  test  all 
materials  and  study  their  usefulness  on  roads 
subjected  to  certain  traffic  conditions.  The 
Office  of  Public  Roads  is  now  acting  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  many  States  and  counties, 
giving  a  most  practical  form  of  National  aid. 

On  roads  where  there  is  a  very  heavy  traffic 
it  has  been  found  that  certain  kinds  of  materi- 
als are  better  than  others,  and  that  while  one 
kind  of  binder  may  not  serve  the  purpose  at  all, 
another  kind  is  ideal  and  preserves  the  road 
indefinitely.  Millions  of  dollars  doubtless  have 
been  wasted  in  the  past  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  scientific  knowledge  which  is  now  being 
obtained.    There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
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any  community  building  the  wrong  kind  of  road, 
as  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  stands  ready  to 
furnish  any  information  that  may  be  desired  as 
to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued. 

NEW  YORK'S  NEW  SUBWAYS 

An  editorial  in  the  "Scientific  American" 
declares  that  "  so  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
is  the  new  method  of  excavation  being  carried 
on  that  the  residents  of  New  York  are  not  con- 
fronted by  any  physical  evidences  of  the  really 
great  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  such  as 
marked  the  construction  of  the  first  subway. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  building  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Dual  System  involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  capital  that  is  over  one-half  as  great  as 
that  which  has  been  invested  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  Canal,  when  completed,  will  have 
cost  about  #375,000,000  ;  it  will  cost  #200,000,000 
to  construct  the  new  city-owned  subways. 

"  The  latest  reports  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  show  that  there  is 
now  under  contract  #83,000,000  worth  of  work 
on  the  new  subway,  and  that  the  average  daily 
force  employed  is  7,000  men.  About  two-fifths, 
therefore,  of  this  great  work  is  already  under 
way.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  contracts  to 
the  value  of  about  #60,000,000  will  have  been  let, 
which  means  that  nine  months  after  the  signing 
of  the  Dual  System  operating  contract  actual 
construction  work  will  be  in  progress  on  three- 
quarters  of  the  city-owned  lines. 

"  The  total  length  of  the  new  system  will  be 
about  eighty  miles,  of  which  forty-five  miles  will 
form  an  extension  of  the  present  Interborough 
system  and  thirty-five  miles  will  represent  the 
New  York  Municipal  system.  These  figures, 
however,  cover  merely  the  length  of  the  road  ; 
and  since  the  subway  will  consist  of  two,  three, 
and  four  track  lines,  the  single-track  mileage 
will  be  not  far  short  of  200  miles." 

MEASURING  POLLUTION  OF  ATMOSPHERE 

Observations  with  the  standard  apparatus  and 
method  of  measuring  the  soot  and  dust  fall  of 
towns  and  cities  were  commenced  in  October 
last  in  the  following  towns  and  cities:  London, 
Hamburg,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Crewe,  Exeter, 
Hull,  Malvern,  Leicester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth, 
and  York.  As  Hamburg  has  agreed  to  adopt 
the  standard  form  of  apparatus  and  method  of 
collection,  it  is  hoped  that  other  German  towns 
and  cities  will  follow  its  lead,  and  that  all  the 
European  records  of  atmospheric  pollution, 
wherever  obtained,  may  in  time  be  based  upon 
one  uniform  method  of  collection  and  exam- 
ination. 

The  Department  of  -Industrial  Research  in 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  engaged 
also  for  some  time  past  in  an  investigation  of 
the  smoke  problem  in  America,  and  it  would  be 
a  fitting  close  to  the  labors  of  the  staff  engaged 


in  this  research  if  they  could  initiate  a  similar 
system  of  observation  of  the  soot  and  dust  fall 
in  the  more  important  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  need  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  collecting  and  examining  the  charac- 
ter of  atmospheric  pollution  is  proved  clearly 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  observations  yet  made 
in  different  towns  and  countries  are  worthless 
for  comparative  purposes,  since  each  observer 
has  used  a  different  apparatus  or  method  and 
has  applied  it  under  different  conditions. — 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering. 

A  GREAT  SAVING 

Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Department, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  accomplished 
a  valuable  bit  of  conservation  in  Oklahoma, 
where  there  has  been  great  waste  of  natural  gas 
in  connection  with  oil  drilling.  Last  spring  it 
was  estimated  that  this  waste  in  one  field  alone 
amounted  to  upward  of  #20,000  a  day.  Under 
Secretary  Lane's  direction  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
sent  three  experts  into  the  oil  district  to  investi- 
gate and  remedy  this  situation.  These  men 
are  petroleum  engineers  and  gas  experts,  and 
through  their  help  the  oil  operators  are  now 
conserving  the  natural  gas  in  many  practical 
ways.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  a  prominent  oil  man  in  Okla- 
homa to  Secretary  Lane:  "I  beg  to  thank 
your  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
the  very  valuable  service  it  has  rendered  the 
producers  of  the  mid-continent  field  generally, 
including  myself,  through  your  gas  expert,  in 
successfully  demonstrating  to  us  the  novel,  in- 
expensive, and  invaluable  Pollard  system  for  the 
shutting  in  of  gas  in  gas  wells  of  exceptional 
pressure  and  volume  so  as  both  to  conserve  and 
retain  the  gas  and  to  drill  successfully  through 
gas-bearing  strata  to  deeper  formations  in 
search  of  oil." 

SEASONING  WOOD  BY  ELECTRICITY 

In  the  Nodon  process  of  seasoning  timber  by 
electricity,  the  newly  felled  trees  are  sawn  into 
thick  planks  and  laid  on  a  false  flooring,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  with  the  interposition,  how- 
ever, of  moistened  matting  or  similar  material 
between  each  layer  to  act  as  electrodes  for  the 
introduction  of  an  alternating  current  which  is 
passed  for  ten  hours  or  so.  The  effect  of  the 
current  is  to  produce  chemical  changes  in  the 
cellulose  and  the  sap,  rendering  them  impervious 
to  decay.  Further,  the  sap  loses  those  gummy 
and  hygroscopic  characteristics  which  normally 
prevent  rapid  drying.  It  is  claimed  that  timber 
thus  treated  is  ready  for  use  a  few  weeks  after 
it  is  felled,  and  is  harder,  stronger,  more  homo- 
geneous, easier  to  work,  and  less  warped  by 
moisture  than  timber  which  has  been  seasoned 
by  the  ordinary  air-drying  process. — Industrial 
Engineering. 


BY  THE  WAY 


At  a  performance  in  Washington  of  "  Dis- 
raeli "  President  Wilson  is  reported  to  have  ap- 
plauded this  passage  vigorously:  Disraeli  is 
asked,  "  What  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  ? 
War  ?"  "  War,"  is  the  reply,  "  is  not  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  an  aggravation."  The  speculators 
who  have  been  betting  that  there  will  be  a  war 
with  Mexico  should  take  this  report  to  heart. 

A  Frenchwoman,  Mme.  Pallier,  has  made  a 
new  record  for  women  aviators.  She  flew  174 
miles  without  stopping. 

The  "  Spugs,"  the  society  formed  last  year 
in  New  York  City  for  the  prevention  of  useless 
giving  during  the  holidays,  is  again  active.  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  the  president,  says  that  girls 
earning  small  salaries  have  in  the  past  had  to 
spend  several  weeks'  pay  in  "  swapping  "  Christ- 
mas gifts  and  in  contributing  toward  gifts  for 
heads  of  departments  in  the  big  stores.  The 
society  wants  to  discourage  these  unfair  burdens 
imposed  on  working-girls,  but  it  by  no  means 
discourages  real  giving. 

Among  the  famous  men  who  have  recently 
become  abstainers  is  Enrico  Caruso,  the  opera 
singer,  who  is  now  in  America  on  a  professional 
tour.  He  is  the  owner  of  an  extensive  vineyard 
in  Italy,  "but,  alas!"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  drink 
the  wine  from  those  delicious  grapes,  for  I  am 
now  on  the  water  wagon,  as  you  Americans  so 
happily  sing  it." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  control  of  the 
"dead  hand"  is  furnished  by  the  condition  of 
the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  of  New  York,  on 
Staten  Island.  This  home  for  sailors  is  main- 
tained by  the  estate  of  Captain  Randall,  who 
died  in  1801  and  left  a  farm  of  twenty-two  acres 
in  New  York  City  to  support  the  home.  This 
land  is  now  worth  millions,  but  the  buildings 
on  it  have  become  dilapidated  and  bring  in  but 
little  income.  The  trustees  of  the  Harbor  are 
seeking  permission  from  the  courts  to  sell  some 
of  the  land  in  order  to  make  improvements  ; 
but  the  State  has  opposed  this  because  such 
action  would  destroy  a  "  vested  estate." 

Trinity  Church  in  New  York  City  has  just 
planted  in  its  grounds  a  cutting  from  the  "  Holy 
Thorn"  of  Glastonbury,  England.  The  legend 
is  that  Joseph,  a  disciple  of  St.  Philip,  carried  a 
hawthorn  stick  when  he  went  into  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  year  63  a.d.,  and  this,  when  he  stuck 
it  into  the  ground,  miraculously  took  root  and 
flourished,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the 
«  Holy  Thorn." 

The  transatlantic  steamers  have  seldom  ex- 
perienced such  fierce  storms  as  they  met  during 
the  past  month.  Marine  phraseology  is  notable 
for  its  lack  of  exaggeration,  and  "  full  gale  "  in 
the  logs  of  many  of  the  vessels  meant  a  wild 
storm,  with  passengers  kept  below  decks,  and 


with  such  incidents  as  that  reported  from  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Prinz  Friedrich 
Wilhelm — "  eight-ton  port  anchor  carried  away." 

The  storms  at  sea  have  been  more  than 
matched  by  those  on  land  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Lakes  have  been  strewn  with 
wrecks,  and  a  fierce  blizzard  that  swept  northern 
Ohio  cost  several  lives  and  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  dollars  damage.  Cleveland  especially 
suffered  from  this  storm. 

New  Jersey  has  followed  New  York  City's 
example  in  prohibiting  smoking  or  carrying 
lighted  cigars  or  cigarettes  in  the  street  cars,  in 
so  far  as  those  controlled  by  the  Public  Service 
Corporation  are  concerned. 

The  statue  called  the  "  Greek  Slave,"  by 
Hiram  Powers,  which  was  regarded  as  the  high- 
water  mark  in  sculpture  by  a  former  generation, 
was  recently  sold  at  auction  for  51,250.  The 
statue  was  once  owned  by  A.  T.  Stewart,  who 
paid  $11,000  for  it  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
popularity. 

The  Tenement-House  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City  has  issued  a  series  of  warnings  tell- 
ing tenants  how  to  avoid  fire.  Some  of  these 
are  :  "  Don't  keep  matches  where  children  can 
reach  them  ;  don't  kindle  fires  with  kerosene  ; 
don't  keep  incumbrances  on  fire-escapes:  don't 
keep  rubbish  in  cellars  and  yards  :  make  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  means  of  fire  escape 
from  your  residence  ;  don't  wait  till  fire  breaks 
out — do  it  now." 

Strange  coincidences  come  intp  the  day's 
work  of  the  quick-witted  headline  writers  of  the 
newspapers.  Here  is  an  example :  "The  Her- 
rings, Assisted  by  Policeman  Schrimp,  Catch 
Harry  Schmelt."  Reading  the  brief  account  of 
the  capture  of  a  housebreaker,  we  find  that  the 
facts  are  strictly  as  foreshadowed  in  the  head- 
lines. As  a  final  coincidence,  this  piscatorial 
paragraph  is  headed:  "  And  It  was  Friday  Too!" 

A  Negro  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  Battersea, 
England.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  that 
a  man  of  the  Negro  race  has  ever  been  elected 
to  such  an  office  in  Great  Britain. 

A  subscriber  inquires,  "  What  became  of  the 
New  York  1  Ledger  '  ?  It  was  the  first  story 
paper  I  remember.  In  the  late  fifties,  as  a  bit 
of  a  lad,  it  was  my  first  fiction  reading:  at  that 
time  many  good  people  considered  all  fiction  to 
be  unwholesome  reading."  After  the  death  of 
the  "  Ledger's  "  founder,  Robert  Bonner,  a  man 
of  original  ideas  who  made  a  fortune  out  of  the 
paper,  the  periodical  declined  in  circulation,  its 
form  was  changed,  and  a  few  years  ago  it 
ceased  publication. 

The  wonderful  turbines  which  will  drive  the 
great  new  Cunarder  Aquitania  are  the  latest 
product  of  marine  engineering.    They  have  a 
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total  weight  of  1,400  tons,  and  contain  more 
than  a  million  turbine  blades. 

Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden's  etchings  con- 
tinue in  high  favor  among  collectors.  At  a 
recent  auction  sale  of  etchings  by  this  famous 
master  impressions  of  his  "Thames  Fisher- 
man" and  of  his  "  Sunset  in  Ireland"  brought 
respectively  #500  and  #460. 

A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  statement 
in  The  Outlook  of  November  8  that  acting 
Governor  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  railway 
brakeman  ten  years  ago  is  misleading  ;  he  says 
that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  a  brakeman  by  occu- 
pation, but,  as  a  college  student  needing  money 
for  his  education,  that  he  took  a  job  one  sum- 
mer on  the  railway.  This  statement  makes  the 
rise  of  Governor  Taylor  seem  less  meteoric, 
but  certainly  not  less  creditable. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Fulda,  the  German  dramatist, 
now  lecturing  in  this  country,  says  that  Amer- 
icans regard  the  drama  as  an  amusement  rather 
than  an  art.  "  Abroad  we  are  more  serious. 
The  stage  there  is  respected  more  as  a  museum 
or  a  library  would  be,  as  an  artistic  institution. 
In  the  playhouses  there,  there  is  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing of  reverence,  as  in  a  church,  that  1  have  not 
seen  here.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  best  in 
dramatic  art." 

To  be  uniformly  successful  in  the  gentle  ai  t 
of  making  enemies,  says  Dr.  Crothers  in  the 
"  Christian  Register,"  you  must  infuse  an  ele- 
ment of  scorn  into  what  you  do  and  say.  Saint 
Francis,  for  all  his  truth-telling,  could  make  no 
foes.  When  he  "  went  forth  to  meet  the  wicked 
wolf  of  Gubbio,  and  addressed  him,  with  genial 
courtesy,  as '  Brother  Wolf,'  .  .  .  '  the  wolf,  with 
gestures  of  body,  tail,-and  eyes,  showed  that  he 
had  accepted  what  Saint  Francis  said,  and 
would  observe  it.'  What  an  opportunity  lost 
for  pious  wolf-baiting  !" 

"  Heffelfinger,  single-handed,  tore  up  the  line 
at  every  charge."  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  a 
man  of  forty-five,  who  has  been  out  of  the  foot- 
ball game  for  years,  can  "  come  back  "  with 
such  effect,  in  competition  with  the  flower  of 
Yale's  younger  athletes,  even  if  only  in  a  prac- 
tice game.    Dr.  Osier  please  note. 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  a  biped  and 
a  quadruped  ?"  the  pupils  were  asked,  according 
to  a  veracious  newspaper  humorist.  And  one 
of  the  boys  answered :  "  A  biped  has  two  legs 
and  a  quadruped  has  four  legs  ;  therefore  the 
difference  between  a  biped  and  a  quadruped 
is  two  legs." 

England,  in  a  time  of  peace,  will  next  year 
have  150,000  sailors  and  marines,  a  greater 
number  than  she  had  during  the  greatest  crisis 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

"  I  made  the  usual  bromidic  observation  that 
it  was  warm,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "Country 
Gentleman."  "  Warm  ?*'  the  Mohave  Desert 
man  drawled.    "  Now  out  at  my  ranch  there 


was  a  warmish  day  I  recall.  I  had  a  lazy 
rooster  what  was  getting  old.  On  this  day  he 
was  onusual  lazy.  The  shade  where  he  was 
settin'  passed  plumb  round  him  and  left  him 
wide  open  to  the  sun.  Yes,  he  was  done  to  a 
turn  when  I  picked  him  up.  I  dressed  him  care- 
fully and  the  missus  made  a  pan  of  gravy  by 
just  shovin'  the  pan  out  in  the  sunlight  and 
pulling  it  in  quick  so  her  hand  wouldn't  scorch. 
Ain't  no  doubt  it's  warm  here  in  spots,  but  it's 
nothin'  to  Needles;  Needles  is  hot !" 

Mrs.  Sarah  Todd,  the  sister-in-law  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  is  said  to  be  still  living  in  Eugene, 
Oregon,  at  the  advanced  age  of  103.  Her  name 
comes  into  the  newspapers  as  casting  her  first 
vote,  a  few  days  ago,  at  a  referendum  election. 

A  locomotive  engineer,  E.  F.  McKenzie, 
recently  won  a  prize  for  the  best  article  on 
"  Rules  for  Keeping  a  Lookout  on  a  Busy 
Road."  A  few  of  his  rules  are:  "I  abstain 
absolutely  from  all  intoxicating  liquors;  never 
come  to  work  except  in  the  best  of  health  ;  take 
all  the  rest  I  can  get;  live  happily  with  my 
family  and  leave  my  family  affairs  absolutely  at 
home  and  think  only  of  the  work  ahead  when 
on  duty;  tell  all  my  stories  and  do  all  my  talk- 
ing to  the  fireman  before  leaving,  and  allow  no 
conversation  on  the  engine  while  running." 
With  modifications,  these  are  good  rules  for 
almost  any  occupation. 

The  Anglo-American  Exposition,  which  is  to 
be  held  next  year,  opening  in  May,  at  London, 
will  be  unique  among  great  expositions  in  the 
matter  of  preparedness.  The  announcement  is 
made  that  the  splendid  buildings  planned  for 
the  Exposition  are  now  ready  for  the  reception 
of  exhibits,  months  in  advance  of  the  time  of 
opening.  This  promptness  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  the  exhibition,  for  other  great  fairs 
have  usually  been  complete  only  about  the  time 
of  closing. 

Lord  Cockburn,  says"  Tit-Bits,"  after  a  long 
stroll,  sat  down  on  a  hillside  beside  a  shepherd, 
and  observed  that  the  sheep  selected  the  cold- 
est situation  for  lying  down.  "  Mac,"  said  he, 
"  I  think,  if  I  were  a  sheep,  I  should  certainly 
have  preferred  the  other  side  of  that  hill."  The 
shepherd  answered:  "Ay,  my  lord;  but,  if  you 
had  been  a  sheep,  ye  would  have  had  mair 
sense."  And  Lord  Cockburn  was  never  tired 
of  relating  the  story  and  turning  the  laugh  on 
himself. 

Madame  Marchesi,  the  noted  teacher  of  sing- 
ing, who  recently  died  in  London,  numbered 
among  her  pupils  Melba,  Calve,  Sibyl  Sanderson, 
and  many  other  famous  stars  of  the  operatic 
stage.  She  never  sang  herself  in  giving  instruc- 
tion ;  gave  no  individual  lessons;  taught  only 
those  who  intended  to  become  professional 
singers  ;  and  always  "  made  haste  slowly  "  with 
her  pupils,  giving  her  classes  only  three  lessons 
a  week. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WEDDING 


Ever  since  1801,*  when  the  first  wedding 
look  place  at  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton, such  events  there 
have  called  forth  a  pecu- 
liarly and,  we  believe, 
increasingly  respectful  and  kindly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  This,  in 
marked  degree,  characterized  the  wedding  of 
Francis  Bowes  Sayre  to  Jessie  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  President's  second  daughter,  which 
occurred  last  week  there.  No  one  could  have 
been  present  without  having  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  millions  of  people  outside  of  the 
White  House  were  sympathetically  present. 
To  the  "  God  bless  you's  "  of  family  and 
friends  to  a  young  husband  and  wife,  typical 
of  the  best  in  American  character,  were 
joined  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  whole 
American  people. 

The  ceremony  was  marked  by  studied 
simplicity.  It  was  a  home  wedding.  It  is  true, 
there  were  evidences  of  official  rank,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  diplomats  present. 
But  as  only  one  guest  was  invited  from  each 
foreign  country,  and  as  the  splendor  at  a 
diplomatic  reception  is  always  brought  out  by 
the  military  and  naval  attache's  and  not  so 
much  by  the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers, 
there  was  not  the  anticipated  color  and  variety 
of  uniform.  Also  noticeable  by  its  absence 
was  the  political  cast  of  many  White  House 
receptions — only  three  or  four  Senators  and 
three  or  four  Representatives  being  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intimate  character 
of  the  affair  was  distinctly  accentuated.  The 
two  families  chiefly  interested  were  repre- 
sented by  many  persons  ;  in  addition  there 
were  some  twoscore  men  present  from  the 
bridegroom's  college — Williams.  The  occa- 
sion and  the  surroundings  emphasized  the 
fact  that  simplicity  and  modesty  and  good 
taste  are  quite  compatible  with  the  energy 
and  success  of  American  life.  The  White 
House  is  not  a  royal  palace,  a  place  of  form, 
ceremony,  and  convention,  It  is,  as  it  should 
be,  the  home  of  the  first  servant  of  his  people. 


It  was  with  this  conviction  that  the  guests 
at  last  week's  wedding  enjoyed  a  sense  of 
restfulness.  For  the  Executive  Mansion, 
which  has  seen  much  politics  and  more  or  less 
vain  strivings,  bickerings,  and  ambitions,  which 
has  been  a  haven  to  office-seekers — not  to 
mention  office-brokers — had  suddenly  van- 
ished. Instead  was  left  only  the  noble  colonial 
architecture,  emphasized,  as  it  has  been  lately, 
by  appropriate  furnishings,  and  within  an 
atmosphere  not  at  all  political,  but  sentimental, 
if  you  will,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  that  word. 


FOOTBALL 


The  football  season,  which  came  to  a  close 
with  the  game  in  New  York  City  between  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  at 
West  Point,  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  last  week  Satur- 
day, marked  a  great  advance  in  the  game. 
The  spirit  of  sportsmanship  as  exemplified  in 
such  games  as  those  between  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  Yale  and  Princeton  (a  tie  game), 
and  Yale  and  Harvard  forms  a  great  contrast 
to  the  bitterness  and  recrimination  that  marred 
the  games  of  football  twenty  years  ago. 
After  Harvard  won  at  Princeton,  undergrad- 
uates of  Princeton  went  in  mass  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Harvard  team  and  cheered 
them.  That  showed  a  spirit  that  would  have 
been  scarcely  understood  in  the  nineties. 
After  the  game  which  Harvard  won  over 
Yale  a  crowd  of  Harvard  undergraduates 
gathered  in  front  of  the  football  quarters  and 
cheered  the  coach  of  the  Harvard  team. 
After  making  a  brief  speech,  Mr.  Haughton, 
the  coach,  asked  the  men  to  disperse  because 
the  defeated  team  was  there  and  should  be 
shown  the  courtesy  due  to  Harvard's  guests. 
That  showed  one  reason  why  this  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  has  grown.  The  influence  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Haughton  at  Harvard 
and  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Spaeth  at  Princeton 
counts  for  more  than  all  faculty  regulations 
or  formal  rules. 

The  rejoicing  that  comes  with  such  a  vic- 
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tory  as  Cornell  won  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  against  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  keen ; 
but  it  is  incidental  to  the  satisfaction  that 
both  teams  can  have  in  a  well  and  cleanly 
played  contest. 

Those  who  during  the  past  decade  have 
urged  that  football  be  not  abolished  but  re- 
formed have  been  justified  by  the  event. 
The  Harvard- Yale  game,  for  example,  was 
played  with  no  lack  of  vigor ;  but  it  was 
played  fairly.  Even  the  rough  play  of  one  of 
the  Yale  players  that  was  penalized  was  the 
roughness  of  the  over-eager  player,  not,  as  too 
often  in  earlier  times,  the  roughness  of  bad 
temper  or  deliberate  intent.  And  the  spirit 
of  good  sport  which  was  exemplified  in  the 
players  was  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the 
spectators. 

The  game  of  football  has  become  an  open 
game  not  only  in  the  technical  sense,  which 
implies  long  runs  and  frequent  kicking  of  the 
ball,  in  place  of  the  piling  up  of  players  in 
mass  plays,  but  also  in  the  broader  sense  of  a 
game  in  which  there  is  no  longer  the  old- 
time  concealment  of  foul  play  and  the  secret 
infraction  of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
rules. 

No  men  have  done  better  service  to  the 
colleges  of  America  than  those  who  have 
been  laboring  to  bring  about  this  renovation 
of  the  game  of  football. 


All  Thanksgivings  ought  to  be  thankful. 
Otherwise  they  are  no  Thanksgivings  at  all. 

A  THANKFUL     f*""1*  ^l™™  f"*" 

THANKSGIVING    f  ul„tlla"  ^  ° ^  ,  A.SPe" 
cially  thankiul  I  hanksgiving 

was  that  last  week  of  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of 
New  York  City.  In  fifteen  days  preceding 
Thanksgiving  Day  they  had  succeeded  in 
raising  over  four  million  dollars. 

They  started  out  to  raise  this  number  of 
millions,  for  they  are  urgently  needed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Young  Women's  Association,  for 
it  is  not  so  adequately  housed  as  is  the  Young 
Men's.  Hence,  as  is  just,  the  Young  Women's 
will  get  three  out  of  the  four  millions.  In  rais- 
ing this  vast  sum  the  appeal  of  the  women 
collectors  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
more  persuasive  than  that  of  the  men  ;  thus, 
in  addition  to  their  special  need,  it  is  fit  that 
the  women  should  receive  the  larger  propor- 
tion. 

By  an  agreement  made  before  the  cam- 


paign to  collect  the  four  millions  was  started, 
the  general  distribution  of  the  entire  fund 
will  be  as  follows : 

Young  Women's  Association: 

Central  Building   $600,000 

Harlem  Building   500,000 

Boarding  Home   350,000 

Central  Club  for  Nurses   400,000 

West  Side  Branch   50,000 

Building  for  Colored  Women's  Branch.  100,000 

Current  expenses  (two  years)   150,000 

Equipment  and  Adjustment  Fund..  . .  50,000 

National  Board  Building  (special)   800,000 

Total  $3,000,000 

Young  Men's  Association: 

Bowery  Branch   $390,00, 

Union  Branch  (Bronx)   360,000 

Colored  Men's  Branch   150,000 

Williamsbridge  Branch   40,000 

Intercollegiate  Branch   20, 000 

Contingent  and  Adjustment  Fund   40,000 

Total  $1,000,000 


THE  JANITOR  AND 
HIS  DOLLAR 


The  collection  of  four  million  dollars  for  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  in  New 
York  City  has  a  treble 
significance.  In  the 
first  place,  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  Associations  are  doing  a  work  which 
the  churches  cannot  do.  The  immense  sum 
raised  is  therefore  significant  as  a  popular 
estimation  of  this  work  at  its  true  value. 
The  churches  themselves  should  feel  a  very 
real  sense  of  satisfaction  at  this  recognition, 
for  the  two  Associations  are,  as  they  should 
be,  "feeders"  of  the  churches — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  continuous  contributors  to  the 
churches' quantitative  and  qualitative  strength. 

In  the  second  place,  the  collection  of  such 
a  sum  in  New  York  City  has  also  its  un- 
doubted civic  character.  The  metropolis  has 
long  had  to  bear  what  we  think  an  unmerited 
reputation  for  "  close-fistedness,"  not  to  say 
stinginess,  in  comparison  with  the  propor- 
tionate generosity  of  other  cities  in  giving  to 
good  works.  The  great  collection  just  made 
should  remove  any  such  stigma — indeed,  the 
fact  that  citizens  of  Manhattan  Island  could 
roll  up  such  a  total  will  astonish  many  other 
communities. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  this  collection 
does  not  represent  most  notably  the  very 
great  and  cheering  gifts  to  it.  Its  signifi- 
cance lies  quite  as  much  in  the  fact  that  it 
represents  very  many  small  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices, not  forgetting  that  of  the  janitor  who 
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went  without  his  turkey  on  Thanksgiving  so 
that  he  might  send  his  dollar. 


Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  like  most  men  who 
have  fought  for  their  ideals,  owes  no  small 
amount  of  his  distinetion  to 

JUDGE   LINDSEY       ,,  ill 

„A„„n        the  enemies  whom  he  has 

VINDICATED  .         _,.        _  , 

made.  1  he  attacks  upon 
his  administration  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Denver  have  been  as  vindictive  as  they  have 
been  insistent.  It  is  sometimes  not  worth 
while  to  dignify  such  attacks  by  a  denial,  but 
in  the  most  recent  instance  the  assailants  of 
Judge  Lindsey  seem  to  have  overreached 
themselves  so  far  that  their  downfall  is  worthy 
of  record. 

Two  organizations,  the  East  Denver  Tax- 
payers' Association  and  the  so-called  Wo- 
man's Protective  League,  are  concerned.  The 
charges  made  by  the  latter  were  investigated 
by  a  committee"  of  the  former,  an  organ- 
ization hardly  less  hostile  to  Judge  Lindsey 
than  the  League  which  made  the  attack. 
These  charges,  widely  circulated  throughout 
the 'country  in  pamphlet  form,  were  uttered 
at  the  time  Judge  Lindsey  was  confined  in  a 
sanitarium  following  a  threatened  nervous 
breakdown  from  overwork.  The  Woman's 
Protective  League  alleged  that  Judge  Lind- 
sey, because  of  frequent  absence  from  Den- 
ver, was  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  that 
in  his  conduct  of  cases  involving  assault  upon 
girls  he  was  unduly  lenient  towards  the 
offenders.  For  two  months  the  investigating 
committee  listened  to  the  mass  of  gossip, 
rumor,  and  intimations  presented  by  the 
Woman's  Protective  League,  and  during  that 
time  no  statement  was  made  for  which  any 
one  could  produce  an  affidavit  or  proof  ac- 
ceptable even  to  the  confessedly  hostile  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  In  their  report  to  the 
Taxpayers'  Association  this  committee  said  : 

Many  rumors  came  to  the  ears  of  individuals 
composing  your  committee  regarding  derelic- 
tions of  duty  and  wrong  decisions  of  Judge 
Lindsey,  but  when  asked  to  submit  written 
reports  of  the  same  and  evidence  in  support 
thereof,  none  were  forthcoming.  Most  of  these 
related  to  a  previous  term  of  office  and  were 
decided  by  other  judges  sitting  for  Judge 
Lindsey  in  his  absence.  The  only  matter  that 
affects  the  Taxpayers'  Association  your  com- 
mittee deemed  pertinent  is  a  question  of  his 
absence  during  this  term  of  office,  from  March, 
1913,  to  September,  1913,  for  which  you  have 
heard  his  excuses  and  reasons. 

The  "  excuses  "  to  which  this  report  refers 
were  given  ample  publicity  before  the  last 


election  at  which  Judge  Lindsey  ran  for  office, 
for  a  similar  attack  was  made  upon  his  record 
at  that  time.  At  that  election  Judge  Lindsey 
defeated  his  opponent  by  35,000  majority. 
His  rival,  supported  by  at  least  two  Denver 
newspapers,  received  11.000  out  of  a  total 
of  55,000.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
that  Judge  Lindsey  snowed  undue  leniency 
towards  men  guilty  of  assault  and  seduction, 
the  actual  record  of  his  court  shows  that  he 
has  handled  these  difficult  cases  with  an 
increased  percentage  of  efficiency  over  the 
regular  courts  of  Denver  of  from  seventy  to 
three  hundred  per  cent.  He  has  accom- 
plished this  while  at  the  same  time  markedly 
increasing  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
women  involved,  and  providing  for  the  future 
punishment,  reformation,  and  control  of  the 
men. 


SHALL  RAILWAY  RATES 
BE  RAISED? 


One  of  the  most  important  hearings  ever 
held  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  now  under 
way  in  Washing- 
ton. It  relates  to 
the  application  of  fifty-two  railways,  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Eastern  railway  division, 
asking  that  they  be  allowed  to  increase  their 
freight  rates  by  five  per  cent.  Three  years 
ago  these  common  carriers  made  a  similar 
application,  and  it  was  refused  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  after  elaborate 
evidence  had  been  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  railways  now  hold,  and  certainly  with 
a  fair  presumption  of  correct  reasoning,  that 
the  railway  "  cost  of  living  "  has  so  largely 
increased  since  the  former  hearing  that  their 
need  and  their  right  are  positive  and  capable 
of  proof.  The  evidence  heard  last  week 
was,  we  believe,  solely  on  the  part  of  the 
railways.  Later,  representatives  of  shippers' 
associations  and  of  the  general  public  will  be 
heard. 

President  Daniel  Willard.  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Delano,  receiver 
of  the  Wabash  system,  were  the  most  notable 
supporters  of  the  railways'  contentions,  al- 
though many  others  were  heard.  An  immense 
amount  of  statistical  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Commission :  but  the  situation  as  it 
appears  to  the  railways  was  summed  up  in 
general  terms  by  Mr.  Willard  as  follows  : 

The  immediate  and  all-important  question  is: 
How  shall  these  railroads  obtain  the  new  capital 
necessary  if  they  are  to  provide  the  needed 
facilities   and    furnish   the  high-class  service 
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which  the  public  demands,  and  to  which  the 
public  is  properly  entitled  ?  .  .  .  These  com- 
panies apparently  not  only  failed  to  earn  any 
return  whatever  upon  the  new  capital  invested, 
but  saved  even  less  from  gross  earnings,  as 
return  upon  the  original  property  investment, 
than  they  were  able  to  show  before  this  large 
additional  expenditure  was'made.  .  .  .  In  brief, 
it  appears  that  the  new  capital  invested  in  rail- 
roads in  official  classification  territory  during 
the  last  three  years  has  earned  little  or  no 
return  ;  in  fact,  these  properties  generally  are 
actually  earning  less  net,  after  paying  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  than  they  were  earning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  before  the 
1600,000,000  had  been  spent. 

Mr.  Willard  summed  up  the  causes  of  the 
present  enormous  cost  of  railway  operation 
as  being  from  "  increases  in  capital  charges  ; 
increases  in  wages,  in  taxes,  by  burdens  im- 
posed by  legislative  enactments,  such  as 
extra  crew  laws,  employers'  liability  and  com- 
pensation acts,  and  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings.  He  also  called  special  attention 
to  the  great  increase  in  wage  payments  re- 
sulting from  the  awards  of  the  arbitration 
hearings  as  to  railways,  which  have  been 
described  in  The  Outlook — the  last  one  alone, 
he  said,  gives  the  conductors  and  trainmen 
six  million  dollars  additional. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  said,  it  is  a  perfectly 
fair  and  right  thing  that  the  railways  should 
be  allowed  to  increase  their  rates,  both  for 
freight  and  passengers,  if  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  insure  safety  to  passengers,  the 
best  equipment,  provision  for  future  needs 
within  reason,  together  with  just  and  fair 
wages  for  employees.  To  determine  whether 
the  demand  is  or  is  not  called  for  by  actual 
conditions  is  the  laborious  task  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  industrial  gains  of  our  time  that 
such  a  Commission  with  such  power  should 
exist.  To  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's editorial  in  The  Outlook  of  last  July, 
called  "The  Living  Wage  and  the  Living 
Rate:" 

The  Commission  is  no  true  servant  of  the 
public  unless  it  unhesitatingly  raises  the  rates 
when  justice  in  the  public  interest  requires  such 
action,  and  unhesitatingly  lowers  the  rates  when 
this  is  the  course  which  will  ultimately  best 
meet  the  public  needs.  .  .  .  Unless  the  corpora- 
tion makes  money — that  is,  unless  business  men 
are  prosperous — there  will  be  no  money  to  give 
in  proper  wages  for  the  wage-worker,  there  will 
be  no  money  with  which  to  provide  for  his 
protection  and  to  insure  him  against  loss  and 
damage,  and  no  money  wherewith  to  render 
proper  service  to  the  customers  and  to  the 
public  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Our  purpose  is  to  see 
that  there  is  a  proper  division  of  prosperity. 


But  there  can  be  no  division  unless  the  pros- 
perity is  there  to  divide. 


A   NEW   WAY   OF  DEALING 
WITH  STRIKES 


The  coal-miners  in  southern  Colorado  have 
been  on  strike  for  two  months  or  more.  Acts 

of  violence,  in- 
cluding the  in- 
fliction of  death, 
destruction  of  property,  depression  of  busi- 
ness conditions,  loss  of  money  both  for  own- 
ers and  workers,  and  the  other  unhappy 
results  which  inevitably  accompany  such  a 
labor  war  have  been  reported  from  week  to 
week.  The  Governor  of  the  State  called  out 
troops  and  put  them  on  guard  in  the  dis- 
turbed region  ;  but  so  far  as  peace  was 
maintained  it  was  a  peace  of  hatred  and  not 
a  peace  of  conciliation.  Attempts  to  bring 
about  arbitration  failed  through  what  we 
judge  to  be  the  obstinacy  and  excessive  de- 
mands on  both  sides.  Then  was  put  into 
action  a  new  plan  for  bringing  public  senti- 
ment to  bear  on  the  matter  and  thereby  influ- 
encing the  disputants. 

Editors  representing  twenty-five  of  the 
leading  papers  of  Colorado  met  in  Denver  in 
order  to  sift  the  evidence  and  get  the  facts 
and  advise  the  people  of  Colorado  accord- 
ingly. Governor  Ammons  was  present  and 
told  what  he  had  done  and  why.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  large  companies  involved 
gave  the  owners'  side ;  the  president  of  the 
district  association  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  told  the  employees'  side,  and 
that  side  was  also  presented  by  three  working 
miners  who  are  on  strike,  and  who  were 
selected  by  the  strike  leaders  to  represent  the 
men.  The  speakers  were  given  all  the  time 
they  wanted  and  were  heard  with  respect 
and  interest.  As  a  result,  the  twenty-five 
papers  represented  in  the  council  made  pub- 
lic a  statement  of  the  facts  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Without  going  in  detail  into  the  points  in- 
volved, it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  recommendations.  Thus,  the 
men's  request  for  a  wage  increase  of  ten  per 
cent  was  not  indorsed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
men  in  their  statements  asserted  that  they 
were  fighting  for  "  a  living  wage,"  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  were  getting  good  pay 
(ranging  from  $2.25  to  $7.00  per  day)  as 
compared  with  other  workmen  of  equal  skill 
in  the  State.  Again,  the  men  asked  for 
official  recognition  of  their  labor  union  ;  but 
the  editors  declare  that  such  recognition  was 
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unnecessary,  because  the  laws  of  the  State 
made  it  proper  and  right  for  a  workman  feo 
belong  to  a  union,  and  the  employers  had  no 
right  to  object.  The  editors  point  out  also 
that  many  of  the  specific  demands  of  the 
men  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  right  to  trade 
at  any  store)  are  now  guaranteed  to  all  citi- 
zens by  the  laws  -of  the  State,  and  that  the 
laws  of  Colorado  are  very  drastic  in  uphold- 
ing the  individual  rights  of  the  workingmen. 
If,  therefore,  the  men  are  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  these  rights  by  their  employers,  as 
they  most  strenuously  allege,  it  is,  in  effect, 
say  the  editors,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see 
that  the  demands  are  enforced  because  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Copies  of  the  recommendations  of  the  editors 
were  sent  to  all  concerned,  and  also  in  broad- 
cast form  throughout  the  State.  One  result, 
we  learn  from  the  Colorado  papers,  has  been 
that  the  Governor  has  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  on  the  average 
wages  of  the  striking  miners. 

Not  only  the  importance  and  danger  of 
this  particular  strike  make  all  methods  of 
reasonable  conciliation  most  urgent,  but  there 
is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  lesson  or  model  here 
for  imitation  in  other  cases.  A  combined 
and  fair-minded  effort  by  the  press  of  a 
State  to  put  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a 
strike  or  controversy  before  the  public,  if 
properly  carried  out,  should  be  a  most  favor- 
able factor  in  bringing  about  industrial  peace. 


BABIES  VERSUS 
TREES 


In  the  corridor  of  the  Willard  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington two  newspaper  correspondents  met. 

Upstairs    the  Baby-saving 
Congress  was  just  drawing 
to  a  close  and  the  Conser- 
vation Congress  was  preparing  to  begin. 

"  Which  are  you  saving,  babies  or  trees  ?" 
asked  the  first,  a  woman. 

"  Trees,"  came  the  brief  rejoinder  from 
the  other,  a  man  (and  presumably  a  bachelor). 
They're  more  important.'' 
That   was    apparently    what  everybody 
thought. 

During  the  three  days  that  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality  was  holding  its  fourth  an- 
nual meeting  the  big  hotel  ball-room  exhibited 
a  small  body  of  two  or  three  hundred  very 
much  absorbed  people  entirely  surrounded 
with  empty  chairs.  During  the  sessions  of 
the  Fifth  National  Conservation  Congress 
the  same  ball-room  showed  not  an  empty  seat, 


but  throngs  of  eager  listeners  standing  up  in 
lines  around  the  walls.  Both  were,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  "  conservation  "  con- 
gresses ;  each  represented  an  old  problem 
only  recently  ripened  to  that  stage  of  acute- 
ness  which  gives  rise  to  a  big  concerted 
popular  movement ;  the  two  propagandas  are 
about  of  an  age.  Vet  the  term  1;  conserva- 
tion "  still  conjures  up  to  the  average  person 
a  vision  of  forests,  water  supply,  mineral 
resources,  and  soil  values  now  being  thought- 
lessly wasted  or  ruthlessly  dispoiled  ;  not  yet 
does  the  term  present  to  the  mind's  eye  that 
even  more  significant  waste  of  a  valuable 
National  asset  represented  by  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  babies  each  year  from  perfectly 
preventable  causes. 


The  time  has  passed  when  any  one  with  any 
claims  to  knowledge  on  the  subject  asserts 
that   the  present  high 

THE  BABY-SAVING     u  u     j     .u      .  i 
CONGRESS  bab>'  dea,th  rate  PreVai1" 

ing  in  the  poorer  quar- 
ters of  American  cities  and  towns  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  nature's  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Doctors,  laymen,  and  eugenists  have 
come  to  an  agreement  on  this  matter.  Not 
from  sentiment  or  theory  but  from  observa- 
tion they  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  causes  go  to  make  the  baby  death 
rate  high,  these  same  causes  weaken  the 
resistance  of  the  survivors  and  allow  a  poorer 
stock  to  develop.  Every  successful  local 
baby-saving  campaign  has  been  marked  a 
few  years  later  by  a  group  of  school-children 
just  a  bit  stronger,  better  grown,  more  resist^ 
ant  than  their  predecessors  who  weathered 
through  in  the  bad  years.  As  to  the  next 
steps  in  the  battle  against  high  baby  death 
rates,  while  there  are  details  which  are  still 
hotly  contested,  at  last  the  campaigners  agree 
that  it  is  known  where  and  what  the  enemy 
is,  and  which  factions  thereof  are  most 
important. 

First  of  all,  we  must  have  adequate  and 
uniform  vital  statistics.  At  present,  barring 
a  handful  of  States,  we  stand  with  Turkey 
on  this  question,  although  rather  less  con- 
scious of  our  deficiencies  than  was  the  official 
in  Constantinople  whose  classic  answer  to  an 
inquiry  about  the  death  rate  was  a  shrug  and 
the  cryptic  remark : 

"  Allah  wills  that  all  shall  die  ;  some  die 
voung  and  some  die  old,  but  Allah  wills  that 
all  shall  die." 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  what  an 
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essential  scout  service  accurate  registration  of 
all  births  and  deaths  performs  in  baby-saving 
campaigns.  The  new  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  is  working  with  the  Census  authori- 
ties in  an  attempt  to  popularize  this  dry  sub- 
ject to  the  extent  of  passing  a  model  uniform 
law  in  all  States,  for  nothing  but  uniformity 
throughout  the  country  can  make  the  regis- 
tration of  value. 

A  few  years  have  marked  a  change  among 
physicians  and  social  workers  as  to  the  pro- 
portionate harm  done  by  dirty  milk  and  igno- 
rance. A  milk  station  used  to  be  a  depot 
for  the  distribution  of  artificial  feedings  for 
the  baby.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before  it 
dawned  on  the  philanthropists  who  estab- 
lished them  that  they  did  harm  rather  than 
good  if  they  discouraged  the  mother  from 
nursing  her  baby  when  she  could. 

Nowadays  your  up-to-date  milk  station  is 
a  sort  of  clinic  for  well  babies,  a  center  from 
which  nurses  and  doctors  distribute  education 
on  the  care  of  the  child,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  breast-feeding,  and  distributing 
milk  only  where  necessary. 


MIDWIVES 


A  careful  analysis  of  such  vital  statistics  as 
we  have  had  recently  convinced  the  cam- 
paigners for  the  saving  of  the  lives 
of  babies  that  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  deaths  during  the  first  week  of  life 
indicates  something  wrong  at  birth  and  during 
the  prenatal  period.  This  directed  attention 
towards  the  value  of  prenatal  care  and  the 
need  of  expectant  mothers  for  instruction, 
by  physician  and  nurse,  about  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  general  hygiene.  Many  a  mater- 
nity clinic  has  been  established  to  fill  this 
need. 

It  also  directed  attention  to  the  menace  to 
health  and  morals  contained  in  the  profession 
of  midwifery  as  practiced  in  this  country. 
The  midwife  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  European 
institution  introduced  in  this  country  by  our 
immigrant  population.  The  midwife  her- 
self, when  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  good 
European  training-schools,  is  a  woman  of 
ability  and  frequently  of  education.  But 
since  she  is  unrecognized  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  country,  the  same  sort  of 
training-schools  have  not  been  established 
here  ;  with  the  result  that  in  the  foreign 
quarters  of  our  large  cities  the  practice  of 
midwifery  has  largely  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  class  of  ignorant,  dirty,  unscrupulous 
women.    Whether  the  midwife  should  be 


suppressed  or  trained  is  a  moot  point ; 
those  who  recognize  primarily  that  only 
trained  physicians  should  practice  obstetrics 
adhere  to  the  first  theory  ;  those  who  see  in 
midwifery  a  custom  sanctioned  by  genera- 
tions, from  which  it  will  be  impracticable  to 
divorce  our  immigrant  populations  for  many 
years,  believe  in  training  her. 

The  Health  Department  of  New  York 
City,  where  the  problem  is  more  crucial 
than  elsewhere,  is  on  the  road  to  a  demon- 
stration of  the  wisdom  of  this  latter  policy. 
A  few  years  ago  a  city  ordinance  was 
passed  requiring  the  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  all  mid  wives.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, very  satisfactory  so  long  as  there 
was  no  school  in  which  they  could  get  a 
proper  training,  and  so  a  school  was 
started  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Here  women 
of  good  character  only  are  received,  and  they 
are  given  six  months  of  such  training  as  a 
nurse  receives  in  her  regular  course.  Every- 
body recognizes  that  this  is  far  from  ideal, 
but  in  a  complicated  problem  it  is  certainly 
the  beginning  of  a  solution.  A  few  nurses 
who  are  also  social  workers  have  registered 
as  midwives  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  social 
status  of  the  profession  somewhat  and  en- 
couraging a  superior  type  of  woman  to  go 
into  it.  And  after  the  first  of  January,  1914, 
the  Department  of  Health  will  register  no 
more  midwives  except  such  as  can  show  a 
degree  from  an  approved  school.  The 
Bellevue  school  is  at  present  the  only  one 
on  the  approved  list. 


Massachusetts  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  take  up  seri- 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  ^f'^  1}lestjon  <**f 
CITY  planning  and  town  plannmg.  The 
Conference  held  in  the 
State  House  in  Boston  November  18-19 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  town 
planning. 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Homestead 
Commission,  which  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  studying  the  problem  of  homes  and 
housing,  that  Governor  Foss  called  a  Confer- 
ence of  mayors  and  other  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  housing  and  town  planning 
specialists,  to  consider  the  subject.  There 
are  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  cities  in 
the  United  States  which  have  city  planning 
commissions  or  city  plans.  Five  States  have 
laws  allowing  cities  and  towns  to  have  local 
planning  boards.   Massachusetts  stands  alone 
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with  legislation  making  the  establishment  of 
such  boards  mandatory. 

City  planning-  once  meant  a  "city  beauti- 
ful." The  new  era  in  the  movement  recog- 
nizes that  beauty  is  that  beauty  does.  City 
planning  now  means  "  conservation  of  human 
energy,"  the  "preservation  of  life,"  "econ- 
omy," the  "  encouragement  of  commerce," 
"  happiness."  Local  planning  boards  are  to 
look  out  for  the  housing  of  the  people,  for  the 
public  health,  for  traffic  and  transportation. 
With  the  initiating  and  enforcing  of  appro- 
priate legislation  by  such  boards  the  funda- 
mental method  of  gaining  the  efficiency 
which  spells  individual  and  social  progress 
and  happiness  is  reached.  Incidentally  there 
will,  of  course,  be  beauty  and  civic  pride. 

Such  was  the  unanimous  expression  of  the 
delegates,  among  whom  were  representatives 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League,  the  American  Public 
Llealth  Association,  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  the  National  Housing  Association,  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs, 
and  various  city  planning  commissions  ;  also 
prominent  educators,  business  men,  editors, 
and  city  and  State  officials. 

An  especially  good  point  was  made  by 
Henry  Sterling,  Secretary  of  the  Homestead 
Commission,  when  he  said  that  it  is  well 
enough  to  make  Conservation  an  "  impor- 
tant issue  in  political  and  economic  discus- 
sion," but  that  "  conservation  of  natural 
resources  is  of  no  importance  unless  it  has 
for  its  purpose  and  effect  the  immediate 
preservation  of  human  life."  Any  one  who 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mrs.  Eva  Whit- 
ing White,  settlement  worker  and  member  of 
the  Homestead  Commission,  speak  on  the 
relation  of  sunlight  and  air  in  the  home  to 
the  efficiency  and  happiness  of  the  people 
would  be  persuaded  of  the  pressing  need  of 
effective  housing  regulations  and  of  the 
demolition  of  the  slum.  The  rental-purchase 
plan  as  it  works  in  the  garden  cities  of  Eng- 
land was  explained  to  an  unusually  interested 
audience  by  G.  Trafford  Hewitt,  of  London, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  garden  city 
movement  since  its  beginning.  The  impor- 
tance of  setting  aside  certain  streets  in  the 
congested  districts  for  the  play  of  children 
was  suggested  by  Philip  Davis,  of  Boston, 
and  incorporated  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference. 

The  objections  to  city  planning  were  well 
answered  at  the  Conference.    In  the  first 


place,  when  public  improvements  are  in  the 
hands  of  efficient  local  boards  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  other  city  departments, 
there  is  likely  to  be  less  unnecessary  expense 
than  now  when  there  is  no  "  general  policy 
in  public  improvements."  Moreover,  the 
cost  for  improvements  could  be  assessed  on 
the  properties  benefited. 


THE  NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE: 
PROGRESS   IN  CANADA 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  National 
Municipal  League  crossed  the  boundary  line 
and  lately  held  a 
meeting  in  Toronto. 
It  did  this  that  it 
might  emphasize 
the  unity  of  the  municipal  problem  in  its  essen- 
tial elements  and  that  it  might  avail  itself  of 
Canadian  experience,  Toronto  and  the  several 
Ontario  cities  having  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation  for  progressive  administration. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  sessions  was  devoted 
to  Canadian  problems,  and  the  members  of 
the  League  learned  what  had  been  done  by 
the  Toronto  Housing  Company  operating 
under  a  government  guarantee,  by  the  Onta- 
rio Hydro- Electric  Commission  showing  how 
a  provincially  owned  works  at  Niagara  Falls 
were  distributing  light  and  power  over  a  far 
wider  area  than  at  one  time  was  thought  pos- 
sible, and  the  truly  wonderful  development 
of  the  harbor  front  under  a  commission  rep- 
resenting the  Dominion,  provincial,  and  local 
governments.  There  was  also  a  striking 
paper  on  "  The  Provincial  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  "  from  the  Hon.  W.  J. 
Hanna,  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

All  of  the  addresses  as  to  Canada  were 
interesting  and  suggestive  in  subject,  and 
as  showing  that  no  small  part  of  the 
advance  of  municipal  affairs  in  Canadian 
cities  had  come  through  a  provincial  rather 
than  through  a  local  development. 


The  Committee  on  Commission  Government 
reported  at  length,  showing  wherein  the  city 
manager  plan  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  commis- 
In  his  annual 
address  the  Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, reported  that  there  were  now  371  cities 
in  the  United  States  carrying  on  their  mu- 
nicipal business  under  a  commission  form  of 
government.  Mr.  Woodruff  declared  that  the 
city  manager  plan  represented  a  completer  and 
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more  effective  unification  of  the  administrative 
work  of  the  municipality  ;  it  makes  possible 
the  retention  of  a  permanent  professional 
expert,  and  therefore  the  opening  of  a  new 
career  of  the  greatest  possibilities.  More- 
over, the  city  manager  plan  leaves  the  electors 
free  to  choose  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
their  representative  character  unfettered  by 
any  implied  requirements  -as  to  executive 
experience  or  capacity  to  earn  a  large  salary. 
It  therefore  involves  an  abandonment  of  the 
unscientific  plan  of  attempting  to  select  ex- 
ecutive experts  by  popular  elections  for  short 
terms.  The  formal  report  of  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  the  city  manager  plan  created 
a  single  head  administrative  establishment 
instead  of  five  separate  administrative  estab- 
lishments as  seen  in  the  Des  Moines  plan,  and 
that  this  administrative  unity  makes  for  har- 
mony between  municipal  departments,  since 
all  are  subject  to  a  common  head. 


THE  CITIES  AND 
FRANCHISES 


The  Committee  on  Franchises,  through  its 
chairman,  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  of  New 
York  City,  submitted  a 
report  on  the  relation  of 
municipal  home  rule  to 
the  control  of  public  utilities.  While  admit- 
ting the  force  of  several  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  State  regulation  of  street  railways, 
telephones,  electric  and  gas  plants,  etc.,  the 
Committee  took  strong  ground  against  mak- 
ing State  regulation  exclusive.  The  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  public  utilities  are 
primarily  urban  in  character,  and  that,  on 
general  principles,  the  control  of  public  func- 
tions should  be  localized  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  secure  the  interest  and  effective 
co-operation  of  citizens.  Moreover,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  more  powerful  the  cor- 
porations become  and  the  more  widespread 
their  services,  the  more  important  it  is  that 
they  should  be  directly  answerable  to  the 
local  communities  which  they  serve.  Public 
utility  corporations  exist  to  serve  the  people, 
not  to  control  them.  In  most  cases,  regu- 
lation cannot  be  either  logical  or  effective 
without  the  active  co-operation  of  both  State 
and  local  authorities.  The  jurisdiction  of 
State  public  service  commissions  should  be 
general  over  all  public  utilities,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  ;<  twilight  zone  "  within  which  the 
public  utilities  can  escape  regulation  alto- 
gether, but  every  city  of  enough  importance 
to  enjoy  home  rule  in  framing  its  charter 
should  have  the  right  to  establish  a  separate 


bureau,  department,  or  commission  for  the 
supervision  of  all  utilities  operating  within 
the  city  limits. 

Coming  to  certain  important  questions  in 
connection  with  franchise  contracts  between 
cities  and  public  utility  companies,  the  Com- 
mittee took  the  ground  that  a  public  utility 
within  a  given  urban  community  is  a  natural 
monopoly,  and  that  one  of  the  first  and  essen- 
tial obligations  of  such  a  monopoly  is  to  ex- 
tend its  services  to  meet  all  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  community.  Accordingly,  the 
municipal  authorities  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  initiate  extensions,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  any  particular  extension  should  not  be 
determined  solely  by  the  prospective  profit 
from  its  operation  as  a  separate  unit,  but 
by  the  effect  upon  the  profits  of  the  entire 
system. 

The  Committee  also  discussed  the  various 
types  of  the  indeterminate  franchise  as  used 
in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere, 
and  recommended  the  indeterminate  franchise 
with  a  maximum  time  limit,  on  the  principle 
of  the  recent  traction  settlement  franchises 
granted  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  New 
York  City. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  report  the  Com- 
mittee urged  the  importance  of  a  systematic 
campaign  for  the  recovery  of  control  over 
the  perpetual  and  long-term  franchises  now 
outstanding.  So  long  as  the  utilities  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  continue  to  be  owned  and 
operated  under  unsatisfactory,  out-of-date 
franchises,  the  city  can  have  no  adequate 
control  of  the  development  of  the  street 
railways  or  other  utilities. 


Not  alone  in  New  York  City  is  there  a 
police  situation  calling  for  reform.  In  many 
i  II i   cx  p a i t ?     another  city  a  similar  situa- 

IHt    al.    rAUL  .  .... 

police  tl0n  s  Presented  itself.  In 
St.  Paul,  for  instance,  a 
community  prominent  because  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  character  of  its  citizens,  such  a  situ- 
ation exists.  The  manner  of  dealing  with  it 
may  convey  a  hint  to  the  citizens  of  other 
cities  concerning  the  direct  relation  which 
should  exist  between  citizens  and  their  mu- 
nicipal governments. 

In  St.  Paul  recently  twenty  citizens  called 
a  mass-meeting  to  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  police  admin- 
istration in  the  matter  of  defenseless  prison- 
ers, especially  the  institution  of  star  chamber 
sessions  by  the  Police  Commissioners.  The 
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mass-meeting  was  attended  by  over  three 
thousand  people,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
were  turned  away.  This  happened  despite 
the  fact  that  the  two  leading  newspapers  in 
St.  Paul  supported  the  city  administration. 
The  meeting  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  the  community  should  not  allow  outrages 
upon  prisoners  to  go  unrebuked,  and  especially 
protesting  against  the  continuance  in  office 
either  of  a  Chief  of  Police  so  cowardly  and 
brutal  as  to  connive  at  assaults .  upon  pris- 
oners in  custody  or  of  a  Police  Board  which 
condoned  such  brutality.  There  were  other 
charges  also  against  the  Chief  of  Police.  The 
citizens  demanded  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  officers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  particular  assault  in  question. 

The  effect  of  the  protest  was  seen  when, 
within  one  week  after  the  meeting,  the  Police 
Commission  was  forced  to  remove  the  Chief 
of  Police  and  three  detectives  for  the  good  of 
the  service. 

Seldom  has  the  power  of  public  opinion 
been  more  swiftly  administered.  If  men  in 
other  towns  had  the  courage  of  the  twenty 
who  called  the  St.  Paul  meeting,  their  police 
authorities  would  feel  the  power  of  that  civic 
courage,  and  city  government  would  be  im- 
proved. 

On  October  31,  1892,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Brooklyn  opened  for 
work  an  administration  build- 

A  HOUSE  OF      .  .,.     r  -1 
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erous  citizen  of  what  was  at 
that  time  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Twenty-one 
years  later  to  the  very  day  it  opened  the 
doors  of  an  Association  Residence  for  young 
women — the  gift  of  sixty-five  hundred  do- 
nors— a  number  which  would  fill  three  times 
over  the  opera-house  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  of  that  borough. 

During  the  intervening  years  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  has  been 
carrying  on  the  usual  work  for  young 
women :  classes  in  which  last  year  were  en- 
rolled sixteen  hundred  students  in  tech- 
nical branches,  an  employment  agency  which 
places  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
workers  of  various  types,  Bible  classes, 
Sunday  services,  and  recreational  hours. 
Besides  these  departments  at  the  central 
building  there  are  two  branches,  one  of  them 
for  colored  women,  and  there  is  the  familiar 
and  interesting  work  in  factories  and  other 
industrial  centers.  By  these  means  the  As- 
sociation has  been  making  itself  known  and 


felt  in  the  borough  and  has  been  coming  to 
the  knowledge  that  one  most  important  thing 
remained  for  it  to  undertake — the  safe  and 
comfortable  housing  of  young  women  wage- 
earners.  To  this  end,  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  an  appeal  was  made  by  means  of  a 
"  whirlwind  campaign,"  such  as  the  borough 
of  Manhattan  has  just  experienced,  for 
$400,000  to  build  and  equip  a  fireproof 
structure  to  accommodate  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  girls.  In  two  weeks  more 
than  this  amount  was  raised  in  gifts  ranging 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1913,  the 
"  Harriet  Judson,"  named  for  the  only  Presi- 
dent this  Association  has  known  in  the 
twenty-six  years  of  its  existence,  was  dedi- 
cated. It  is  a  simple  and  beautiful  building 
on  Nevins  Street,  two  blocks  from  a  subway 
station,  and  near  to  the  business  district  of 
this  part  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  dedication 
service,  in  acknowledging  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  the  name  of  the  residence, 
Mrs.  Judson  gave  as  her  choice  of  a  de- 
scriptive title  for  it,  "  The  House  of  Friend- 
liness," and  in  this  title,  said  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  she  had  given  his  entire  address  of 
dedication.  :'  To  be  a  '  House  of  Friendli- 
ness,' in  which  shall  be  found  liberty  based 
on  'few  rules  and  high  standards,' equality 
without  patronage,  fellowship,  repose,  and 
happiness  " — this  is  the  aim  of  'the  Harriet 
Judson,  a  gift  by  the  community  to  the 
community  to  be  administered  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 


The  Outlook  has  reported  the  dismissal  of  a 
woman  from  her  position  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of 

THE  CASE  OF   THE      XT       -* j     ,  . 
TEACHER  MOTHERS      NeW  \  ™\  Ut>/  011  ^ 

ground  that  her  ab- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child  con- 
stituted "neglect  of  duty."  The  teacher 
appealed  to  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
for  reinstatement,  and  her  appeal  has  been 
granted.  Justice  Seabury.  in  handing  down 
the  decision,  said  in  part  : 

The  policy  of  our  law  favors  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  children,  and  I  know  of  no  provision 
of  our  statute  law  or  any  principle  of  common 
law  which  justifies  the  inference  chat  a  public 
policy  which  concededly  sanctions  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women  as  teachers  treats  as 
ground  of  expulsion  the  act  of  a  married  woman 
in  giving  birth  to  a  child. 

Whether  the  Legislature  should  exclude  mar- 
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ried  women  from  the  schools  as  teachers,  asr 
suming  that  it  has  the  power  to  do  so,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion,  but  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  court 
to  decide.  The  fact  is  that  the  Legislature  had 
sanctioned  the  employment  of  married  women 
as  teachers.  Married  women  being  lawfully 
employed  as  teachers  and  excusable  for  absence 
caused  by  "  personal  illness,"  the  idea  that  be- 
cause the  illness  resulting  in  absence  is  caused 
by  maternity  it  therefore  becomes  "neglect  of 
duty"  is  repugnant  to  law  and  good  morals. 

With  the  expression  and  spirit  of  Justice 
Seabury's  opinion  The  Outlook  is  in  hearty 
sympathy.  We  have  opposed  the  ruling  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  from 
the  view-point  of  both  the  school  and  the 
home.  The  chief  concern  of  a  school  system 
is  education.  Those  who  have  opposed  the 
employment  of  married  women  on  the  ground 
that  their  places  are  needed  for  self-support- 
ing single  women  seem  to  us  to  have  missed 
the  point  entirely.  Schools  exist  not  for  the 
teachers  but  for  the  taught. 

Those  who  opposed  the  employment  of 
married  women  because  child-bearing  some- 
times incapacitates  them  for  their  work  as 
teachers  have  seemed  to  us  equally  astray. 
The  spiritual  gain  more  than  offsets  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  time  and  service.  Teaching  is 
not  a  purely  intellectual  pursuit.  Not  how 
much  a  teacher  knows,  but  how  much  he  or 
she  can  impart,  is  the  vital  question.  This 
ability  to  give  out  knowledge  comes  not  only 
from  experience  as  a  teacher,  but  from 
experience  with  life  as  well.  To  sacrifice 
teachers  who  have  grown  into  their  work  for 
the  sake  of  a  dogmatic  ruling  is  the  height 
of  folly. 

The  argument  that  is  sometimes  brought 
forward,  that  the  enforced  absence  of  teacher 
mothers  disorganizes  the  school  system,  is 
hardly  creditable  to  our  school  system  nor 
credible  by  any  one  possessing  a  moderate 
amount  of  information  or  intelligence.  There 
were,  we  believe,  some  fifteen  cases  of  ab- 
sence for  motherhood  in  New  York  City 
during  the  past  year.  Surely  the  New  York 
public  school  system,  employing  teachers  by 
the  thousands,  is  robust  enough  to  stand  such 
a  relatively  insignificant  loss  ! 

It  has  been  argued,  with  greater  show  of 
reason,  that  some  young  mothers  cannot 
maintain  the  standard  of  their  school  work. 
If  this  is  true,  the  question  whether  a  mother 
should  retain  her  position  should  be  decided 
not  by  any  hard  and  fast  ruling  but  upon  the 
merits  of  each  individual  case.  The  solution 
of  this  problem,  where  a  particularly  capable 


teacher  is  concerned,  can  be  found  and  the 
interests  of  both  home  and  school  preserved 
by  the  granting  of  a  more  prolonged  leave  of 
absence  than  is  generally  deemed  necessary. 


The  opening  of  the  huge  water  power  plant 
at  Hale's  Bar,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  a  few 
harnessing  the  milesfrom Chattanooga, 
Tennessee  river  was  rightly  made  the  oc- 
casion for  an  elaborate 
celebration  by  the  citizens  of  that  city,  for  the 
harnessing  of  the  Tennessee  means  that  the 
region  surrounding  Chattanooga  will  become 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  South.  The  new  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
60,000  horse-power,  which  with  plants  already 
in  operation  gives  the  city  an  available 
200,000  horse-power,  according  to  newspaper 
reports.  A  picture  of  the  dam  appears  on 
another  page. 

The  North  shares  the  South's  satisfaction 
at  the  completion  of  this  great  engineering 
project,  the  more  so  as  it  was  largely  North- 
ern capital  that  made  this  completion  possi- 
ble. In  1904  Congress  authorized  the  city 
of  Chattanooga  to  begin  the  task  of  bridling 
the  Tennessee,  but  provided  that  if  it  so  de- 
sired the  municipality  might  turn  the  work 
over  to  private  enterprise.  A  large  part  of 
the  $10,000,000  that  was  expended  in  the 
nine-year  undertaking  came  from  the  pocket 
of  the  late  Anthony  N.  Brady,  of  New  York 
City,  and  it  was  therefore  fitting  that  his  two 
little  granddaughters  should  have  thrown  the 
switch  that  set  the  big  plant  in  motion. 

An  incidental  result  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  enterprise  was  to  render  the  Tennessee 
navigable  after  having  been  closed  to  shipping 
for  two  years.  The  dam,  which  is  1,200 
feet  in  length  and  of  an  average  height 
of  52  feet,  holds  up  a  lake  30  miles 
long  and  lets  by  a  larger  volume  of  water 
than  passes  over  any  other  dam  on  a  navi- 
gable river  in  the  United  States.  The  power- 
house and  lock  are  on  this  same  titanic  scale 
and  are  said  to  be  the  last  word  in  engineering 
and  building  skill.  The  lock,  which  is  310 
feet  long.  60  feet  wide,  with  walls  59  feet  in 
height,  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  lift  lock  in 
the  world,  with  one  exception.  The  gates 
are  of  steel  and  are  operated  by  electricity. 

Those  who  directed  this  triumph  of  man 
over  natural  forces  met  exasperating  diffi- 
culties at  first.  The  supposedly  solid  rock 
on  which  the  dam  was  to  stand  was  found  to 
be  full  of  fissures  through  which  it  was  esti-. 
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mated  that  20,000,000  gallons  of  water 
escaped  daily.  After  much  effort  these  gaps 
were  stopped  by  the  introduction  of  large 
quantities  of  cement  through  pipes  inserted 
in  holes  bored  in  the  rock.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  feat  alone  was  a  testimonial  to 
the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  engineers, 
who  were  in  charge  of  Colonel  H.  C.  New- 
comer, of  the  United  States  army  ;  Mr.  John 
Bogart,  of  the  Chattanooga  and  Tennessee 
River  Power  Company ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Murray,  of  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany. 

Perhaps  a  unique  event  in  international  his- 
tory was  the  sight  last  week  in  New  York  of 
a  former  President  of  a 

A  PRESIDENT   IN       .  ,  ,.    ,  ,        ,  . 
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handcuffed  to  a  detective. 
Interesting  international  and  legal  questions 
are  involved  in  this  arrest  of  General  Jose' 
Santos  Zelaya,  who  was  President  of  Nicara- 
gua for  four  terms,  and  whose  extradition  has 
now  been  asked  for  by  that  country  on  a 
charge  of  murder  and  of  theft. 

Zelaya  is  said  to  be  a  wealthy  man,  and  he  de- 
clares that  his  presence  in  this  country  is  con- 
cerned solely  with  his  business  affairs,  and  has 
no  reference  to  any  plots  or  intention  of  invad- 
ing Nicaragua.  The  authorities  there,  how- 
ever, think  differently.  Zelaya  was  a  dictator 
and  a  tyrant  rather  than  a  President.  He 
was  one  of  those  Central  American  rulers,  like 
Castro,  of  Venezuela,  whose  downfall  is  the 
direct  result  of  evil  deeds.  The  charge  on 
which  he  is  arrested  for  possible  extradition 
is  that  of  having  illegally  executed  (or  mur- 
dered) two  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  of 
taking  with  him  in  his  flight  from  the  country 
money  to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  this  country,  at  least  without  such  pro- 
ceedings as  were  taken  in  the  case  of  Castro, 
if  his  coming  had  not  been  furtive  and  secret. 
Like  Castro,  Zelaya  is  with  good  cause  an 
international  outcast.  Our  Government  would 
look  with  extreme  repugnance  on  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  interfere  in  Central  American 
affairs. 

Among  other  deeds  for  which  Zelaya  is 
disliked  in  this  country  is  the  execution  of 
two  Americans — Cannon  and  Groce.  He  is 
not  now  formally  charged  with  this  crime. 
It  is  only  just  to  Zelaya  to  say  that  he  declares 
that  the  two  young  Americans  were  adven- 
turers who  sold  their  military  service  to  the 
best  bidder,  that  they  were  concerned  in  an 


atrocious  attempt  to  blow  up  with  dynamite 
a  vessel  containing  troops  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  all  war,  and  that  they  were  duly  and 
properly  tried  by  court  martial,  as  the  case 
required.  The  friends  of  the  young  men, 
however,  assert  that  they  had  no  trial,  and 
that  they  were  executed  in  a  barbarous  fash- 
ion and  one  quite  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  international  law.  Much  the  same  defense 
and  much  the  same  charge  is  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Nicaraguans  whose  execution  is 
made  by  the  present  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment the  basis  of  its  demand  for  Zelaya's 
extradition. 

Nicaragua  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  hotbed 
of  revolution  and  bad  government,  and  so  far 
as  the  United  States  can  do  anything,  with 
due  regard  to  law,  to  prevent  new  complica- 
tions it  is  justified  in  such  action  in  behalf  of 
the  peace  of  the  continent. 


Last  week  the  military  rather  than  the  polit- 
ical news  from  Mexico  was  of  importance. 

General  Villa,  by  de- 

THE  INSURGENTS        r     ..  j     j  •  • 
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back  the  rederal  at- 
tack on  Juarez,  has  not  only  gained  great 
military  reputation  for  himself,  but  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  become  a  formidable  rival 
to  General  Carranza  as  the  insurgent  leader. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Villa 
captured  Juarez  a  few  weeks  ago.  not  so  much 
by  fighting  as  by  strategy  and  surprise.  He 
at  once  gathered  into  the  vicinity  an  army 
of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  with 
able  commanders.  When  the  Federals  moved 
in  force  on  Juarez,  with  probably  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  men,  General  Villa  advanced 
south  to  meet  them,  and,  after  what  was  un- 
doubtedly much  the  hardest  fight  and  the 
most  extensive  military  engagement  which 
has  taken  place  for  years  in  Mexico,  de- 
feated his  enemies  and  drove  them  back. 
The  number  of  men  engaged  on  both  sides 
is  variously  reckoned  at  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  thousand  men.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  accurately  the  number  of  killed  and 
wrounded.  On  the  part  of  the  insurgents  it 
has  been  put  at  some  four  hundred :  un- 
doubtedly it  was  much  larger  for  the  Fed- 
erals. The  latter  have  retreated  to  Chihuahua, 
and  at  this  writing  Villa  is  said  to  be  advancing 
on  that  important  place,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  the  same  name,  with  good  prospects 
of  seizing  it.  Chihuahua  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  almost  directly  south  of  Juarez. 
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which  is  almost  on  the  very  border  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Mexico  City. 

But  the  insurgents  have  also  obtained  suc- 
cesses much  nearer  to  Mexico  City.  The 
report  that  Victoria,  in  the  State  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  had  been  captured  by  the  insurgents, 
denied  last  week,  is  now  confirmed,  and  the 
statement  is  also  made  that  the  town  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  insurgents. 
Victoria  is  not  very  far  from  the  east  coast, 
and  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  Gulf  port  of  Tampico.  Insurgents  have 
even  been  successful  in  the  region  south  of 
Tampico,  and  have  created  fear  of  interna- 
tional complications  at  Tuxpam,  another  Gulf 
port  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Tam- 
pico. In  this  region  there  are  enormous  oil- 
fields, and  apparently  the  owners  have  been 
ordered  to  contribute  to  the  rebel  treasury 
under  threats  of  destruction  of  their  property. 
They  have  refused  the  demand,  This  has 
led  to  a  gathering  of  war-ships  at  Tuxpam 
and  Tampico,  but  the  latest  reports  indicate 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  naval  force 
to  be  landed  to  protect  the  property,  although 
at  one  time  this  seemed  quite  probable. 
South  of  Mexico  City,  Zapata,  the  insurgent 
leader  or,  more  accurately,  brigand  chief,  has 
again  been  active. 

All  these  and  other  successes  of  the  in- 
surgents bode  ill  for  Huerta's  rule ;  yet  he 
continues  to  maintain  that  he  will  subdue 
his  opponents.  His  drastic  methods  of  gov- 
ernment are  shown  by  despatches  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  which  declare  that  he  still  holds 
in  prison  about  one  hundred  members  of  the 
former  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  that  he 
has  now  proceeded  to  the  extreme  course  of 
throwing  them  into  solitary  cells  and  cutting 
them  off  from  intercourse  with  one  another 
and  with  their  friends.  For  Huerta's  own 
reasons  the  proposed  ratification  by  the 
Congress  of  the  recent  Congressional  elec- 
tions and  the  nullification  by  the  same  Con- 
gress of  the  Presidential  elections  (all  of 
which  was  understood  to  be  the  Huerta  pro- 
gramme) had  not  taken  place  up  to  Novem- 
ber 28.   

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  con- 
nected with  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  next  October,  will  be 
an  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Tokyo,  in  which  such  interest 
is  being  taken  that  the  original  scope  has 
been  enlarged  to  include  the  entire  territory 


of  Ueno  Park — the  most  popular  pleasure- 
ground  in  the  capital — for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire 
industrial  development  of  Japan,  including 
Formosa,  Korea,  and  Saghalien,  will  be 
shown,  and  among  foreign  countries  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  have  made  application  for 
space.  The  Emperor  has  made  a  personal 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  an  Imperial  prince  is  to  be  its  hon- 
orary President.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  exhibition  will  be  the 
revelation  of  Japanese  art  in  many  forms ; 
among  others,  landscape  gardening. 

In  accordance  with  the  Japanese  genius, 
the  Exhibition  will  take  on  the  character  of  a 
festival,  and  all  kinds  of  entertainment  will 
be  furnished  for  the  throng  of  visitors.  Baron 
Sakatani,  the  able  and  enterprising  Mayor  of 
Tokyo,  will  head  the  association  formed  for 
this  purpose.  There  will  be  garden  parties, 
dancing,  lantern  processions,  and  many  other 
characteristic  Japanese  attractions. 


SIR    KOKKKT  BALL 


THE  TOKYO 
EXHIBITION 


It  has  often  been  remarked  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  brilliant  men  in  England 
are  Irishmen,  and  in  this 
group  Sir  Robert  Ball, 
the  Director  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory 
since  1892,  held  a  prominent  position.  His 
death  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  ends  a 
career  of  great  industry  and  distinction. 
The  son  of  the  famous  naturalist  Robert 
Ball,  born  in  Dublin,  graduating  from  Trinity 
College  in  that  city,  he  spent  two  years  in 
charge  of  the  famous  observatory  supported 
by  Lord  Rosse,  a  nobleman  devoted  to  as- 
tronomy. After  two  years  of  the  use  of  the 
great  telescope,  Sir  Robert  was  appointed 
Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland,  and  later  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Trinity  College,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  seven  years.  Later  he  became 
Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  a  position  cre- 
ated by  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  old  Irish 
Parliament.  Sir  Robert's  special  work  while 
he  held  this  chair  was  the  measurement  of 
the  distances  between  the  stars. 

He  visited  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1901, 
and  again  in  1907.  He  was  a  specialist  who 
had  the  gift  of  clear,  non-technical  statement, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  of  sharing  his  knowl- 
edge with  people  not  technically  trained  in 
astronomy.  He  made  many  addresses  in 
this  country,  and  his  hearty  manner,  his  sim- 
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plicity  of  nature,  and  his  command  of  his 
subject  secured  for  him  large  audiences  and 
an  attentive  and  often  enthusiastic  hearing. 
He  had  the  gift  of  humor  and  was  a  very 
delightful  companion.  On  his  last  visit  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  be  in  this  country 
during  one  of  those  very  delightful  autumns 
in  which  all  the  elements  seem  to  be  in  har- 
mony, and  sunny  days  succeed  one  another 
in  long  succession.  After  three  months  of 
this  weather  he  said  one  night  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  such  weather;  it  was  incredible. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors  from 
learned  societies  ;  was  at  various  times  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  ;  was 
a  Fellow  of  King  s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
held  many  honorary  degrees  from  different 
universities.  Among  his  publications  were 
"The  Story  of  the  Heavens,"  "Time  and 
Tide,"  and  "  Star  Lands."  He  liked  America 
and  the  Americans,  and  was  very  cordial  in 
his  recognition  of  the  services  of  American 
astronomers ;  his  confidence  in  American 
education  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  sent 
one  of  his  sons  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.   

Several  years  ago  the  authorities  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  largest  city  in  Latin  America,  and 

the  capital  of  Ar- 
gentina, became 
alarmed  at  the  in- 
crease of  the  cost  of  living.  As  a  palliative, 
they  established  temporary  municipal  mar- 
kets to  sell  meat  and  provisions  to  the  public 
at  a  slight  advance  above  cost.  The  authori- 
ties also  built  workmen's  houses  in  order  to 
force  down  the  excessive  rents  demanded  by 
private  landlords. 

The  Mayor  of  Lima,  the  capital  and  largest 
city  of  Peru,  is  now  following  this  example, 
so  we  are  informed  by  the  "  Mexican  Her- 
ald," of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  Peru  also 
there  has  been  much  complaint  of  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living.  With  regard  to  meat,  as 
in  North  America,  that  commodity  had  reached 
such  prices  at  retail  as  to  cause  the  public 
greatly  to  lessen  its  purchases.  Hence  Senor 
Carmona,  the  Mayor  of  Lima,  called  the 
wholesale  meat  dealers  together,  and  made  it 
clear  to  them  that  he  intended  to  fight  any 
meat  trust  that  might  have  been  organized, 
even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  purchase 
meat  and  sell  direct  to  the  public.  With 
regard  to  bread,  Senor  Carmona  purchased 
a  large  quantity  of  flour,  and  said  that  he 
proposed  to  utilize  the  ovens  of  the  peni- 
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"A  CLEARING-HOUSE  FOR 
MENTAL  DEFECTIVES" 


tentiary  and  sell  rolls  double  the  usual  size 
for  the  same  price  as  for  rolls  of  the  ordi- 
nary size.  The  Mayor  also  ordered  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  rice  from  the  northern  and 
more  tropical  provinces  of  the  republic,  which 
the  municipality  was  to  sell  to  the  people  at 
a  reduction  of  forty  per  cent.  With  regard 
to  sugar  the  Mayor  pursued  the  same  policy. 

All  Latin  America  and  all  North  America 
will  watch  with  interest  the  results  of  this 
experiment. 

Although  this  is  an  age  of  advertising,  some 
of  the  best  work  done  even  to-day  is  accom- 
plished without 
flare  of  trum- 
pets or  beating 
of  drums.  The  work  of  the  "  Clearing-House 
for  Mental  Defectives "  in  New  York  City 
is  an  example.  Until  the  Clearing-House 
opened  an  exhibit  in  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing recently  few  people  knew  of  its  existence, 
although  since  the  first  of  the  year,  when  it 
was  established  by  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  Michael  J.  Drummond,  it  has  been 
performing  a  unique  and  valuable  service  to 
the  public  in  the  way  of  disposing  o  the 
question  of  what  to  do  with  the  thousands  of 
mental  defectives  in  the  city.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  15.000  such  in 
Greater  New  York,  and  more  than  30,000 
in  the  State,  while  the  total  number  of  such 
unfortunates  in  State  institutions  is  only 
6,000.  That  means  that  fully  24,000  are  at 
large,  a  menace  to  the  community  not  only 
through  their  own  irresponsibility  but  through 
their  freedom  to  beget  other  imbeciles. 

The  Clearing-House,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  receives  defectives  from  hospitals, 
settlements,  churches,  courts,  private  chari- 
ties, and  homes,  sending  them  out  to  the 
proper  institutions,  has  recorded  one  case  of 
an  idiot  woman  who  has  six  feeble-minded 
children  in  State  institutions.  It  will  cost  the 
State  $5,000  to  care  for  each  child  till  it  is 
sixteen  years  old ! 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  work 
to  the  layman  is  that  performed  at  the  clinics 
for  the  examination  of  suspected  defectives. 
These  clinics  are  held  at  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital,  and  are  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Max  G.  Schlapp.  assisted  by  seven  other 
physicians  and  three  trained  psychologists. 
After  the  mental  age  of  the  patient  has  been 
determined  by  the  Binet  test,  the  patient 
undergoes  a  physical  examination.  Then  the 
personal  history  of  the  defective  and  his 
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family  history  are  secured,  and  with  these  data 
in  mind  a  diagnosis  is  made  and  a  course  of 
treatment  prescribed. 

Although  it  has  been  conducted  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
during  the  ten  months  of  its  existence,  the 
Clearing- 1  louse  has  been  supported  by  pri- 
vate bequests;  but  recently  it  was  decided  to 
petition  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  the  sum  of 
$40,000  to  carry  on  the  work  in  New  York 
City,  a  petition  that  should  be  granted,  in  the 
opinion  of  The  Outlook. 


Stories  of  heroism  are  so  common  in  the 
every-day  life  of  the  world  that  they  usually 
escape    any    public  report. 

EVERY-DAY  1  J      1  .    \u  , 

I  hey  are  as  common  in  that 

HEROISM         i  r  , 

life  as  they  are  uncommon  in 
the  life  which  is  reported  by  the  daily  news- 
papers. 

An  incident  occurred  the  other  day  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  will  hearten 
those  who  believe  that  the  old  chiv- 
alry not  only  persists,  but  is  to  be  found 
among  all  kinds  of  men.  A  locomotive 
engineer,  William  Can  by  name,  was  in 
charge  of  a  train  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  and  when  about  forty  miles  from  the 
latter  city  the  steam-chest  of  his  locomotive 
exploded,  and  he  was  instantly  enveloped  in 
scalding  steam  and  drenched  with  boiling 
water.  His  agony  must  have  been  intense, 
but  it  did  not  for  a  moment  confuse  his 
mind  or  weaken  his  will.  His  duty  to  the 
passengers  and  to  the  road  was  evidently 
the  fixed  thought  in  his  mind,  and  that  mind 
acted  automatically.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  or  thought  of  himself,  he  threw 
his  emergency  brakes,  closed  his  throttle,  and 
fell  unconscious  in  his  cab,  thus  undoubtedly 
saving  his  train  from  collision  with  the  train 
immediately  ahead  of  it. 

Interviewed  by  a  reporter  as  he  lay  on  a 
cot  in  a  hospital,  he  said,  "  When  I  was  a 
young  man  we  were  taught  that  it  was  an 
engineer's  duty  to  stick  by  his  engine  until  he 
had  stalled  her.  With  seven  coaches  filled  with 
passengers  behind  me  and  a  train  in  front,  I 
couldn't  very  well  let  her  '  run  loose,'  now 
could  I  ?"  Although  Mr.  Carr  is  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  his  first  question  after  the 
temporary  bandages  were  removed  was, 
"  How  long  is  this  going  to  keep  me  from 
work  ?" 

Two  qualities  which  ma';c  great  workmen 
are  combined  in  this    man  :    the  deepest 


sense  of  responsibility  and  a  passionate  love 
of  his  job.  These  are  the  qualities  which 
make  artists  of  artisans  and  lift  work  above 
drudgery. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ABOUT 

MEXICO? 

Week  before  last  we  urged  that  the  United 
States  invite  the  co-operation  of  Chile,  Brazil, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  a  movement 
to  put  an  end  to  assassination  and  anarchy 
in  Mexico,  to  restore  order  and  peace  in  that 
unhappy  country,  and  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  government  by 
the  people  themselves  in  a  protectorate  in 
which  the  people  of  the  Latin  race  should 
take  the  lead.  We  last  week  published  a 
paragraph  from  a  recent  book  by  Hiram 
Bingham  which  seemed  to  us  to  give  support 
indirectly,  and  therefore  all  the  more  forcibly, 
to  this  policy.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  called 
attention  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sherrill, 
former  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina, 
that  in  any  difficulty  involving  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  calling  for  intervention  the 
United  States  invite  the  co-operation  of  other 
countries  of  this  hemisphere.  Mr.  John  Bar- 
rett, Director-General  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  has  repeatedly  urged  such  action.  Our 
attention  has  now  been  called  by  a  correspond- 
ent to  an  address  delivered  by  Rear- Admiral 
C.  M.Chester  at  various  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  which,  without  mention- 
ing Mexico,  he  gives  support  to  the  same 
doctrine  in  the  following  words  : 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  1894,  the 
fifth  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  of 
Brazil,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  principal  American  republics,  including  the 
United  States,  was  laid  in  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to 
American  solidarity.  Under  this  stone  this 
official  record  lies:  "The  monument  which  will 
be  erected  on  the  spot  in  which  this  stone  is 
laid,  and  which  will  symbolize  the  political  union 
of  the  different  nations  of  the  continent  of 
Columbus,  will  be  surmounted  by  the  figure  of 
James  Monroe,  author  of  the  celebrated  doc- 
trine known  by  his  name,  which  teaches  that 
the  nations  of  the  new  continent  should  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  undue  inter- 
ference of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  America.  Around  the  principal  figure 
will  be  grouped  the  great  national  liberators  of 
America — Washington,  Jefferson,  Juarez,  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  Bolivar,  Jose  Bonifacio,  and 
Benjamin  Constant."' 
We  cannot,  however,  with  propriety,  form  an 
alliance,"  for  that  word  has  been  tabooed  by'; 
an  unwritten  law  of  the  land,  but  we  can  engage 
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in  an  "  entente"  as  foreigners  call  it,  with  the 
republics  of  South  America  that  will  give  them 
a  share  in  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a 
policy  which  looks  to  the  general  good  of  all 
parties  concerned.  Let  us  form,  then,  not  an 
alliance,  but  a  concert  of  action  after  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  will  show 
that  all  the  states  at  interest  hold  the  same 
opinion  regarding  this  doctrine,  and  the  moral 
effect  of  such  an  entente  will  be  sufficient  to 
stay  the  hand  of  any  European  nation  which 
may  seek  political  annexation  of  American  ter- 
ritory. 

The  opinions  expressed  at  the  Clark  Uni- 
versity Conference  week  before  last,  and  re- 
ported in  editorial  correspondence  in  another 
place  in  this  number  of  The  Outlook,  are  a 
further  confirmation  of  our  belief  that  such 
concerted  action  should  be  invited. 

The  cordial  welcome  given  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  suggestion 
that  the  Argentine  Republic  join  with  the 
United  States  "  as  a  sponsor  and  guarantor 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  "  indicates  that  the 
southern  republics  are  ready  for  such  an 
entente  as  Admiral  Chester  suggests,  and 
might  not  improbably  be  willing  to  co-operate 
in  a  movement  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mexican  people  as  well  as  of  foreign  residents 
from  the  terrible  condition  in  which  they  are 
now  plunged. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

When  colonists  went  out  from  Greece  in 
the  early  days,  they  carried  fire  from  the  home 
altars  to  kindle  fires  on  new  altars  in  new 
temples  far  from  home,  so  that  the  ties  that 
bound  them  to  one  another  and  to  the  gods 
dear  to  their  race  might  not  be  severed. 
This  sense  of  unity  knit  widely  severed  kin- 
dred and  widely  separated  classes  together 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  commercial  age.  In 
the  darkest  days  of  feudalism  society  was 
bound  together  by  obligations  that  rested  on 
the  overlord  quite  as  definitely  as  on  the 
serf.  This  sense  of  responsibility  for  general 
welfare  has  largely  been  lost,  and  for  many 
employers  the  single  obligation  has  been  to 
pay  the  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
for  many  employees  the  only  duty  has  been 
to  give  so  many  hours  of  work  a  day  with 
small  regard  to  thoroughness  or  competency. 

This  severance  of  class  from  class,  this 
dissolution  of  the  ties  that  ran  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  society,  shows  itself  in  com- 
munity life.  Most  American  cities  are  aggre- 
gations of  houses,  without  architectural  unity 


or  beauty,  without  a  community  conscious- 
ness of  common  needs  and  opportunities. 
The  conception  of  a  community  as  a  home, 
in  which  the  interests  of  a  family  are  to  be 
fostered,  is  just  beginning  to  take  root  in  this 
country  ;  and  there  are  still  many  to  whom 
playgrounds,  free  baths,  open-air  music,  are 
"  fads  "  of  unpractical  reformers.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  understand  how  interesting 
and  wholesome  life  in  small  communities  and 
in  large  cities  may  be  made  by  treating  the 
town  or  the  city  as  a  home  and  not  simply  as 
a  political  unit.  'There  are  cities  in  Germany 
in  which  the  streets,  made  beautiful  by  flow- 
ers, have  a  park-like  effect,  and  by  thought 
and  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of  money 
the  poorest  citizens  have  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment brought  within  their  reach  and  a  share 
in  life  offered  them  as  well  as  a  chance  of 
making  a  living. 

There  are  many  beautiful  towns  in  this 
country,  and  a  few  cities  are  planning  to 
secure  beauty  in  the  future,  and  there  is  also 
a  dawning  consciousness  of  what  community 
life  may  be,  of  the  possibilities  of  co-operative 
action  in  normal  ways  for  common  ends.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  pageant  in  an  old 
and  beautiful  English  town.  The  history  of 
a  thousand  years  and  more  was  illustrated  in 
a  series  of  dramatic  and  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  incidents  and  events  in  the  history 
of  the  locality.  The  pageant  was  seen  by 
thousands  of  people  on  the  very  ground 
where  many  of  the  events  had  taken  place. 
More  than  two  thousand  people  took  part  in 
the  representations  ;  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity was  deeply  interested,  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  to  the  boys  who 
drove  the  butchers'  carts.  For  three  months, 
during  a  rainy  spring  and  summer,  they  had 
rehearsed  together,  recalling  again  and  to- 
gether the  long  history  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  lived.  The  educational  value  of  such  a 
community  action,  and  the  interest  and  pleas- 
ure it  brings  into  the  life  of  a  town,  are  incal- 
culable. 

The  new  forms  of  celebrating  the  Fourth 
of  July  which  have  been  worked  out  in  many 
communities  have  not  only  been  life-saving 
devices  but  have  interested  hosts  of  people, 
drawn  them  together,  and  given  them  the 
sense  of  having  common  interests  and  shar- 
ing in  common  life.  Why  cannot  Christmas, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  great  festivals  in 
its  human  quite  as  much  as  in  its  divine  sig- 
nificance, be  made  an  occasion  for  bringing 
home  the  truth  that  the  town  or  the  city  is  a 
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great  home?  The  festival  has  a  universal 
significance,  a  meaning  for  the  non-Christian 
as  well  as  the  Christian.  The  churches  will 
celebrate  it  in  their  own  way  ;  families  will 
make  it  beautiful  with  remembrances  and 
reunions  ;  why  should  not  communities  unite 
in  some  common  observance  of  the  festival 
of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind  ? 
Steps  toward  this  end  have  already  been 
taken  in  several  cities.  There  was  a  noble 
Christmas  tree  in  Madison  Square  in  New 
York  last  year,  and  great  crowds  listened  with 
delight  to  choirs  singing  Christmas  carols  and 
to  bells  chiming  in  church  towers.  These  com- 
munity celebrations  may  take  different  forms, 
but  they  would  furnish  sorely  needed  oppor- 
tunities of  bringing  all  people  together  in  a 
normal,  neighborly  way. 


EDWIN  ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 

Most  of  our  impressions  and  opinions  are 
transmitted  to  us,  and  expressed  by  us, 
through  the  medium  of  conventional  symbols 
— symbols  which  are  not  single  words,  as  we 
generally  imagine,  but  rather  groups  of  phrases, 
pendent  upon  some  time-worn  idea.  Men- 
tion a  familiar  phrase,  and  its  associate  phrases 
troop  through  our  minds  with  an  alacrity 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  is  due  to  our  native 
intellectual  alertness,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  no 
more  to  be  counted  to  our  credit  than  the 
act  of  falling  down  the  stairs.  The  mental 
pigeonholes  in  which  we  keep  these  ready- 
to-wear  and  "  just  as  good  "  substitutes  for 
original  thought  are  tightly  locked  against  all 
freshness  and  innovation.  They  open  will- 
ingly only  to  those  thoughts  which  come 
swaddled  in  conventional  garb,  and  are  guar- 
anteed neither  to  alarm  nor  annoy.  For  no 
form  of  human  utterance  is  this  more  true 
than  for  poetry.  Those  consummately  com- 
monplace and  sentimental  verses  of  Tenny- 
son upon  which  so  much  of  his  popularity  is 
based,  and  from  which  his  real  fame  so  justly 
suffers,  furnish  typical  examples  of  the  use 
of  these  thought-symbols  as  a  pass-key  to 
immediate  acceptance. 

Two  other  recourses  there  are  for  the  post 
who  seeks  an  audience.  He  can  batter 
down,  as  Browning  did,  the  walls  we  have 
erected  to  preserve  our  self-sufficient  com- 
placency, or,  as  Francis  Thompson  is  doing, 
with  the  help  of  time  he  can  permeate  our 
consciousness  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  or  intel- 


lectual osmosis,  that  curious  physical  process 
by  which  two  liquids  of  different  densities 
interpenetrate  through  a  common  barrier. 

It  is  by  this  latter  process  that  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  will  eventually  receive 
the  wider  recognition  he  so  richly  deserves. 
The  most  individual  of  American  poets,  he 
combines  intensity  of  thought  and  of  feeling 
with  a  curious  simplicity  of  actual  expression 
which  sometimes  baffles  even  his  most  ardent 
admirers.  In  a  dozen  lines  he  can  sum  up  the 
tragedy  of  a  whole  life  and  tell  the  story  so 
directly  and  succinctly  that  the  reader  is 
hardly  aware  of  the  searching  wisdom,  the 
vision,  and  the  understanding  which  lie  in 
every  calmly  chiseled  phrase.  Typical  of  his 
work  are  these  brief  verses  from  "  The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Night,"  one  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
earlier  volumes : 

RICHARD  CORY 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  downtown 
We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him : 
He  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown, 
Clean  favored,  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed, 
And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 
But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 
"  Good-morning,"    and  he  glittered  when  he 
walked. 

And  he  was  rich, — yes,  richer  than  a  king, — 
And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace: 
In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,  and  waited  for  the  light, 
And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the 
bread ; 

And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night, 
Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

The  words  he  uses  are  the  words  of  ordinary 
speech,  put  together  sometimes  in  cadences 
that  seem  close  to  actual  prose,  yet  so  subtly 
combined  that  their  half -hidden  yet  character- 
istic rhythm  conveys  to  the  attentive  ear  much 
of  the  story  and  most  of  the  underlying  emo- 
tion. He  does  not  tear  a  passion  to  tatters. 
His  method  and  manner  are  more  that  of 
Owen  Wister's  "  Virginian  "  when  he  quietly 
drawled,  "  When  you  call  me  that,  smile." 
]\Ir.  Robinson  is  an  austere  poet,  austere  in 
his  attitude  toward  himself  and  towards  his 
art,  yet  those  who  find  his  poetry  cold  and 
distant  have  little  comprehension  of  its  fun- 
damental purpose. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  appear  a  poem 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  few  which  he 
has  written  in  recent  years,  and  a  photograph 
of  a  portrait  of  the  poet  painted  by  Mr. 
William  Sherman  Potts. 
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LETTERS  TO  UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

In  a  sermon  entitled  "The  Unrealized  Pres- 
ence of  God  "  a  local  pastor  recently  declared 
that  every  aspiration  of  the  soul  alter  a  worthy 
life,  every  sentiment  of  honor  or  love  of  right- 
eousness, every  self-denying  love,  etc.,  were  due 
to  the  presence  of  God  in  the  soul,  whether  the 
person  experiencing  these  sentiments  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  or  not ;  and  he  added  that  in 
obeying  these  impulses  he  was  following  Christ 
unconsciously,  and  prophesied  that  eternity 
would  reveal  a  vast  number  of  these  uncon- 
scious Christians,  though  their  names  were  not 
on  the  roll  of  church  membership,  nor  had  they 
made  any  "  profession  of  religion."  A  certain 
member  of  the  church  was  deeply  grieved  at 
this  statement,  saving  that  multitudes  of 
"moral"  men  would  be  influenced  to  rest  easy 
as  to  their  religious  condition,  when  in  reality 
they  are  not  saved  at  all.  He  added  that  no 
one  could  be  saved  who  did  not  make  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  and  unite  with  the  church. 

Do  you  think  the  preacher  was  correct  in  his 
statement  ? 

Paul  answers  this  question  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Romans  in  the  saying  that  God 
"  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds  :  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life."  No  condition  is  attached 
in  this  statement  by  Paul  except  an  honest  and 
sincere  seeking  for  the  highest  spiritual  life, 
not  by  creeds  or  ceremonies  or  externalities 
of  any  description,  but  by  patient  continuance 
in  acting  according  to  one's  conscience. 
Isaiah  answers  this  question  in  the  fifty-fifth 
chapter,  in  saying  :  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts  :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and  to 
our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon." 
The  condition  in  phraseology  is  different,  but 
in  spirit  is  the  same.  Isaiah  makes  the  con- 
dition of  pardon  no  form  or  ceremony  or 
creed  of  any  description,  but  simply  an  hon- 
est, sincere,  simple-hearted  turning  to  God 
for  forgiveness  of  the  past  and  newness  of 
life  for  the  future,  as  the  prodigal  returned 
to  his  father  in  the  story  which  Jesus  told. 
Life  confirms  the  saying  of  Paul  and  of 
Isaiah.  Salvation  is  character.  And  char- 
acter is  determined  not  by  creeds  or  observ- 
ances of  any  description,  but  by  sincere 
obedience  to  conscience  in  a  life  of  love,  and 
by  simple  fellowship  with  the  Father  in  a 
life  of  obedience  to  his  will.  "  What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,"  says  Micah,  "  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ?"    When  the  church 


requires  more  than  this,  it  requires  more  than 
God  requires. 

1.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  in  closing  a 
prayer  by  the  expression  "for  Jesus'  sake  '"? 

2.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  as  told  by  our  Lord,  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  as  proclaimed  by  Paul 
and  re-echoed  in  church  creeds,  notably  in  that 
of  the  Presbyterians? 

3.  To  what  extent  should  prayer  be  offered  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

1.  When  a  soldier  enlists  in  the  army  he 
dedicates  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  in  offering  his  life  offers  everything  he 
has.  The  disciple  of  Christ  is  a  soldier  who 
dedicates  himself  to  the  work  which  Christ  is 
doing  in  the  world,  and  in  this  dedication 
offers  all  that  he  has  and  all  that  he  is  to  that 
service.  When  he  prays  "  for  Jesus'  sake," 
what  he  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  is  that  he 
desires  the  thing  for  which  he  has  asked  in 
order  that  he  may  better  render  that  service 
to  which  he  has  dedicated  himself.  So,  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Jesus  begins  it  with  the  peti- 
tion, "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;"  so,  in  his  own 
prayer,  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  St.  John,  he  closes  it  with  the  petition 
"  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me 
may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them  ;"  so,  in  his 
prayer  in  Gethsemane,  he  prays,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  thine,  be  done."  It  is  a  grievous  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  phrase  "  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  "  or  "  for  Jesus'  sake  "  im- 
plies that  God  has  no  love  for  his  children 
but  only  grants  their  requests  because  of  his 
love  for  Another.  It  implies  that  all  our 
requests  should  be  in  tune  with  the  funda- 
mental and  dominating  desire  of  our  hearts 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  our  lives  should 
be  loyal  to  the  Master  whom  we  follow  and 
to  his  service  to  which  we  have  pledged 
ourselves. 

2.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is 
Christ's  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  Any 
interpretation  that  is  inconsistent  with  that 
parable  may  safely  be  rejected.  That  par- 
able certainly  implies  that  any  one  who  has 
done  wrong,  and  by  his  wrong-doing  has  sep- 
arated himself  from  his  Father,  may  return 
and  be  reconciled  to  his  Father,  and  by  his 
Father's  love  may  be  recovered  to  himself, 
without  any  other  condition  than  a  sincere 
sorrow  for,  and  practical  abandonment  of,  his 
wrong-doing,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  a 
renewal  of  filial  relations  with  his  Father  in 
his  Father's  home.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
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is  inconsistent  with  Paul's  teaching.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  is  confirmed  by  Paul's 
teaching. 

3.  The  answer  to  your  question  is  found 
in  John  v.  23  :  "  All  men  should  honor  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father.  He 
that  honoreth  not  the  Son  honoreth  not  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  him."  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  conceive  that  God  could  be  jealous 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  should  close  any  door  of 
approach  to  himself.  Prayer  involves  some 
measure  of  imagination.  We  have  to  form 
in  our  mind  some  conception  of  Him  whom 
we  are  addressing.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that 
the  invisible  God  is  manifested  in  the  visible 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  may  not  call  up  this  image  which  he  has 
furnished  to  me  of  himself,  and  bring  my 
requests  to  him  as  the  disciples  brought 


their  requests  to  him  while  he  was  on  the 
earth.  No  sincere  seeking  of  help  from  or 
fellowship  with  the  Father  can  be  unaccept- 
able to  him  which  is  brought  to  him  through 
the  medium  which  he  himself  has  given  to  us, 
that  we  might  easier  have  access  to  him. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  in  the 
letter  to  the  church  in  Philadelphia  in  Revela- 
tion iii.  8  :  "  Behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an 
open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it"? 

The  meaning  is  that  to  this  church  was 
given  an  opportunity  for  service  as  a  reward 
for  the  fact  that  it  had  not  denied  the  Mas- 
ter's name,  and  had  been  patient  in  time  of 
severe  trial.  The  reward  which  Christ  prom- 
ises to  his  followers  for  faithful  service  in  time 
of  trial  is  an  opportunity  to  render  more 
service  in  a  larger  and  wider  field. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


ALL-AMERICA 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  CLARK  UNIVERSITY  CONFERENCE 


WE  Americans  are  highly  amused  by 
the  Englishman  who  imagines  that 
Niagara  Falls  are  in  a  suburb  of 
New  York  City,  and  that  any  American 
family  that  ventures  to  live  in  the  open  coun- 
try is  in  some  danger  of  attack  by  -savage 
Indians ;  yet  we  see  nothing  funny  in  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
would  have  to  look  into  an  atlas  to  find  out 
whether  Montevideo  is  a  Brazilian  mountain  or 
an  independent  republic  of  Central  America. 
As  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference  at 
Clark  University  week  before  last  said,  the 
only  thing  which  the  word  Chile  suggests  to 
most  Americans  is  chilli  con  carne.  Our  igno- 
rance about  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us 
is  less  excusable  than  the  Englishman's  igno- 
rance about  the  United  States,  because  this 
country  has  for  a  hundred  years  recognized 
its  close  connection  with  the  republics  of 
Latin  America,  has  in  turn  been  for  them  a 
model  upon  which  they  have  molded  their 
Constitutions,  and  has  had  in  addition  to 
political  reasons  most  cogent  commercial 
reasons  for  intelligent  and  friendly  acquaint- 
ance with  them. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  when  our  relations 
with  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  turmoil  in 
that  country,  have  reached  a  critical  condi- 
tion, there  is  new  evidence  spread  daily 
before  our  eyes  of  the  need  of  such  friendly 


acquaintance.  This  is  not  merely,  not  even 
chiefly,  evidence  that  we  should  be  on  friendly 
footing  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  but  evi- 
dence that  we  should  understand  all  of  Latin 
America.  If  we  act.  foolishly  or  stupidly  in 
our  dealings  with  Mexico  at  this  time,  or 
even  if  we  merely  fail  to  recognize  in  our 
actions  the  interest  which  other  republics  in 
this  hemisphere  have  in  this  crisis,  we  shall 
suffer  the  consequences  that  always  befall  one 
who  has  unfriendly  neighbors.  The  Western 
Hemisphere  is  our  neighborhood.  The 
United  States  cannot  move  out  of  it.  Every 
dictate  of  common  sense  should  impel  us  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  make  that  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  in  which  to  live.  And  the  first 
thing  necessary  in  order  to  do  that  is  to  know 
something  about  it. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  infor- 
mation upon  Latin  America  that  the  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  week  before  last.  This  was 
the  successor  of  other  conferences  held  under 
the  same  auspices.  This  is  the  fifth  time 
the  Conference  has  been  held.  Last  year  it 
was  devoted  to  conditions  in  China.  In  1911  it 
was  devoted  to  Japanese-American  relations. 
Each  time  it  has  been  devoted  to  some 
aspect  of  foreign  relations  or  dependencies. 
Each  year  it  has  justified  itself  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  it  has  assembled  and  by  the 
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value  of  the  papers  read  and  the  addresses 
made.  To  use  the  term  of  the  football  field, 
the  team  that  has  played  at  each  Conference 
has  been  of  splendid  material,  but  its  effect- 
iveness has  been  due  not  only  to  its  mem- 
bers, but  to  the  head  coach,  Professor  Geurge 
H.  Blakeslee,  of  Clark  University.  He  knows 
the  fundamentals  of  the  game.  As  The 
Outlook  pointed  out  in  connection  with  an 
article  of  his  which  it  recently  published, 
Professor  Blakeslee  has  not  merely  a  theoret- 
ical acquaintance  with  international  affairs, 
but  the  practical  knowledge  that  comes  from 
intelligent  travel.  This  year  Professor  Blakes- 
lee built  up  his  team  about  the  subject  of 
Latin  America,  and  he  won  a  great  victory. 

The  general  subject  there  considered  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts  :  first,  and  of  most 
immediately  timely  interest,  Mexico  ;  second, 
the  characteristics  of  the  several  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics  ;  and,  third,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mexico,  the  partici- 
pants included  a  Mexican,  Senor  Cabrera, 
who  is  a  supporter  of  the  insurgent  general 
Carranza ;  an  American,  Dr.  John  Howland, 
long  a  resident  in  Mexico  and  president 
of  a  college  there  ;  and  Americans,  including 
Mr.  S.  W.  Reynolds,  formerly  President  of 
the  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company,  John 
Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  mining  engi- 
neer, and  L.  C.  Wells,  Professor  at  Clark 
University,  who  by  study,  travel,  and  business 
relationships  have  special  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  pressing  question 
with  regard  to  Mexico  is  whether  the  United 
States  ought  to  intervene.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  the  two  men  whose  knowledge  of 
Mexico  was  acquired  through  their  interest  in 
property  there  were  both  emphatically  against 
armed  intervention..  With  their  conclusion 
agreed  the  representative  of  the  Mexican 
revolutionists.  The  most  solemn  warning 
against  the  spirit  of  aggression  that  would 
lead  to  military  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  uttered  by  Mr.  John 
Barrett,*Director-General  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union,  that  unique  international  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  twenty-one  republics  of  the 
hemisphere  are  members.  At  the  same  time 
the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  clearly  to  be 
that  some  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  not  only  permissible  but 
necessary.  The  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  invite  to  co  operative  action,  with  refer- 
ence to  Mexico,  the  three  great  South  American 
republics  known  as  the  "'ABC  countries," 


Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  was  repeated  in 
one  form  or  another,  both  by  implication 
and  explicitly.  Military  intervention  by  the 
United  States  alone,  however,  was  regarded, 
it  might  be  said,  without  dissent,  as  uncalled 
for,  and  by  some  was  regarded  as  inevitably 
leading  to  the  alienation  of  all  Latin  America 
from  us.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  revolution 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  existence  of  revolution  in  Mexico  was 
set  forth  as  a  sign  of  vitality  in  that  people. 
As  one  speaker  expressed  it,  no  people  ever 
became  great  through  patient  endurance  of 
injustice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence 
of  the  revolution  in  Mexico  was  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  a  strong  man,  such  as  President 
Diaz,  in  the  presidency.  There  was  also 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  had 
been  real  advance  in  Mexico  during  the  past 
thirty  years  under  the  re'gime  of  Diaz.  These 
differences  of  opinion  were  not  ultimately  a 
difference  in  report  of  fact,  but  a  difference 
in  the  interpretation  of  fact.  Those  who 
believed  that  security  for  property,  outward 
conditions  of  order  and  stability,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  control  by  governmental  authority  are 
the  principal  standards  of  progress  seemed 
to  be  inclined  to  take  a  dark  view  of  the 
Mexican  situation  ;  but  those  who  regarded 
the  willingness  of  a  people  to  suffer  for  ideas, 
the  growth  of  demand  for  equal  treatment 
under  the  law,  and  the  ambition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  been  under  oppression  to 
get  rid  of  their  burdens  as  the  real  standard 
of  progress  seemed  to  take  a  more  hopeful 
view.  So  far  as  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order  is  concerned,  "  the  strong  man  "  seems 
to  have  done  little  of  permanent  value  ;  on 
the  whole,  however,  the  impression  left  by 
the  discussion  was  that  Mexico  was  on  its 
way  upward.  It  is  impossible  here  to  devote 
the  space  necessary  for  any  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  to  Mexico  that  were 
reported  at  the  Conference.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  no  hearer  of  this  discussion  could 
have  left  it  without  a  new  understanding  of 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  of  their  problems,  or 
without  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  toward  that  now 
unhappy  country. 

With  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
Latin-American  republics  there  was  a  wealth 
of  information.  On  this  aspect  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  Conference  the  most  note- 
worthy contribution  was  perhaps  that  of  the 
Minister  from  Peru,  Senor  Don  Federico 
Alfonso  Pezet.    He  set  forth  with  ilium*- 
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nating  clearness  the  contrast  between  the 
early  settlers  of  the  United  States  and  the 
early  settlers  of  Latin  America,  between  the 
purposes  of  the  one  people  and  the  purposes 
of  the  other,  between  the  two  kinds  of  envi- 
ronment which  they  respectively  encountered, 
and  between  the  types  of  civilization  and 
government  which  they  respectively  repre- 
sented. The  one  people  came  to  this  hemi- 
sphere to  build  homes,  encountered  a  savage 
race,  and  brought  with  them  the  elements  of 
free  government ;  the  other  people  came  as 
militarists  to  conquer  and  exploit,  they  en- 
countered tribes  of  a  semi-civilized  character, 
who  afforded  a  field  for  bloody  conquest  and 
exploitation,  and  they  brought  with  them  the 
ideas  of  mediaeval  Spain.  It  is  against  the 
disadvantages  of  their  inheritance  that  the 
Latin-American  republics  have  had  to  strug- 
gle and  still  have  to  struggle.  Certainly, 
said  Senor  Pezet,  no  worse  conditions  were 
ever  provided  for  the  basis  of  nationality.  It 
is  this  history  of  Latin  America  that  explains 
the  frequency  or  revolution  and  disorder  in 
Latin-American  republics.  It  is  because 
the  United  States  has  not  had  this  history 
that  its  people  have  misunderstood  their 
Latin-American  neighbors.  Senor  Pezet's 
address  made  a  great  impression,  not  so 
much  because  it  stated  facts  that  were  un- 
known as  because  it  presented  those  facts 
in  a  form  that  led  to  understanding. 

Other  addresses  and  papers  contributed  to 
this  understanding.  One  especially  should 
be  mentioned.  It  was  the  account  which 
Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  formerly  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  gave 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Dominican  Con- 
vention. Most  readers,  I  hope,  remember 
something  about  this :  how  San  Domingo 
got  into  debt,  how  foreign  creditors  de- 
manded payment,  how  the  President  arranged 
with  the  Dominican  Government  to  have 
Americans  put  in  charge  of  the  Custom- 
House  of  San  Domingo,  and  how,  as  a  result, 
the  debt  is  being  paid  out  of  the  customs  in 
installments,  the  revenue  of  San  Domingo 
has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  a 
chronic  state  of  revolution  has  given  place  to 
almost  continuous  peace  and  prosperity  be- 
cause the  chief  cause  of  revolution  has  been 
withdrawn.  Dr.  Hollander  was  the  Special 
Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  to  San  Domingo 
during  this  period,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  arrangement.  His 
account  of  it  was  clear  and  convincing  be- 


cause it  dealt  with  facts.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  United  States  does  not  habitually 
maintain  a  continuous  foreign  policy,  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  whimsical  in  changing, 
with  a  change  in  administrations,  what  has 
been  begun.  This  has  been  in  certain  par- 
ticulars the  case  in  San  Domingo  ;  but,  as 
Dr.  Hollander  pointed  out,  conditions  can 
never  go  back  to  where  they  were  before. 
This  settlement  of  the  San  Domingo  ques- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  not  too  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin-American  affairs  has 
combined  enlightened  unselfishness  with  effi- 
ciency. 

The  most  picturesque  discussion  of  this 
phase  of  Latin-American  problems,  or  rather 
problems  in  Latin  America,  was  that  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  VV.  D.  Boyce,  of  Chicago,  who 
not  only  furnished  entertainment  and  refresh- 
ment by  his  irrepressible  humor,  but  also 
outlined  with  imagination  the  picture  of  a 
great  free  port  in  the  Panama  zone.  There, 
he  said,  the  United  States  might  establish 
a  great  international  department  store,  to 
which  goods  would  be  brought  from  Europe 
and  put  in  warehouses  for  the  buyers  of 
South  America.  He  showed-  how  this 
might  be  done  by  following  the  example  of 
the  free  ports  already  established,  such  as 
Hamburg  and  Hongkong.  These  are  ports 
where  goods  may  be  brought  and  trans- 
shipped without  the  payment  of  duty.  Mr. 
Boyce  believes  that  if  the  United  States  dealt 
with  this  subject  intelligently  it  could  create 
a  city  extending  along  the  Canal  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  an  unrivaled  center  of  international 
trade.  This  is  not  a  novel  suggestion,  but 
it  was  presented  in  this  case  in  a  novel  and 
effective  way. 

Most  fruitful  of  discussion  at  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  subject  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. As  often  happens,  the  widest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  seem  to  be  over  a  matter 
of  words.  There  were  those  who  mightily 
attacked  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  t;an  obso- 
lete shibboleth,"  to  use  the  phrase  "of  Pro- 
fessor Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale,  and  as  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  maintenance  of  our  good 
relations  with  Latin  America  as  well  as  to 
our  security  from  complications  with  Euro- 
pean affairs.  There  were  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  defended  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
not  only  as  a  sound  policy  for  the  time  when 
it  was  declared,  but  also  as  a  principle  of 
action  as  sound  to-day  as  ever. 

To  one  hearer  at  least  this  apparently 
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irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  seemed  to 
disappear  when  a  comparison  was  made  in 
the  substance  rather  than  in  the  words  of 
what  the  two  sides  said.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
name  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  rather  than  the 
thing  itself  which  set  spears  at  rest  and 
battle-axes  brandishing.  If  one  is  to  define 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  it  virtually  was  de- 
fined there  by  one  speaker,  as  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  certainly 
all  might  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  reformed. 
If  one  is  to  regard  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
literally  and  strictly  confined  to  the  ideas  that 
President  Monroe  and  John  Qu'incy  Adams 
had  when  that  doctrine  was  first  declared,  all 
might  readily  admit  that  it  ought  to  be 
changed.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  need  be  treated  in  any 
different  way  from  that  in  which  we  treat,  say, 
for  example,  the  Constitution.  The  words 
of  the  Constitution  have  a  different  signifi- 
cance now  from  what  they  had  when  they  were 
first  written  ;  they  apply  to  a  different  kind 
of  life.  That  does  not  make  us  abandon  our 
Constitution. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  declaration  of 
the  United  States  that  it  should  consider  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  the  independent  governments 
of  this  hemisphere,  or  controlling,  in  any 
other  manner,  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  United  States. 

The  objection  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
seems  to  be  that  it  makes  the  United 
States  arrogate  to  itself  the  supreme  place  in 
this  hemisphere,  that  its  maintenance  by  us 
gives  offense  to  our  Latin- American  neigh- 
bors, that  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  our 
insisting  on  it,  since  no  European  powers 
want  to  oppress  Latin- American  republics, 
that  it  tends  to  make  the  weaker  republics 
take  refuge  behind  the  United  States  when 
they  want  to  act  irresponsibly  toward  Euro- 
pean peoples,  that  the  only  powers  that 
would  have  any  chance  of  extending  their 
systems  to  the  New  World  would  be  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  both  of  whom  have 
much  better  forms  of  government  than  any 
Latin-American  republic  they  would  be 
likely  to  dominate,  and  that  the  only  prac- 
tical reason    for  maintaining  the  Monroe 


Doctrine  would  be  our  interest  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  we  could  defend  our 
interest  there  without  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
just  as  well  as  with  it. 

Of  course  some  of  these  arguments  are 
inconsistent  with  others.  For  example,  if  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  our  Latin-American  neighbors 
for  us  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  agreeable  to  any  of  them 
for  us  to  drop  it  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
quest of  them  by  a  European  power  would 
tend  to  their  improvement.  Really,  what  the 
opponents  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were 
driving  at  was  the  idea  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  stand 
alone  in  defense  of  all  the  republics  to  the 
south,  that  it  ought  not  to  stand  as  policeman 
of  the  hemisphere  with  a  club  with  which  it 
could  administer  correction  to  such  nations 
as  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  When  that 
became  clear  in  the  Conference  at  Clark 
University,  everybody  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  agreed.  Those  who  had  been 
arguing  against  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
those  who  argued  for  it  united  in  the  belief 
that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
its  southern  neighbors  should  be,  not  that  of 
the  schoolmaster,  but  that  of  the  neighbor 
indeed,  and  that  in  particular  it  ought  to  be 
ready  to  join  with  such  countries  as  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile  in  any  action  that  is  in 
the  common  interest  of  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World.  All  agreed  that  the  United  States 
has  been  too  slow  in  reaching  this  point.  It 
was  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  unlike  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  have  shown  a  willingness  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Linked  States  with  respect  to 
Mexico  by  refusing  to  recognize  Huerta  ; 
and  that  we  have  apparently  done  noth- 
ing in  appreciation  of  their  co-operation. 

This  idea  that  the  Linked  States  can 
unite  with  at  least  the  "  A  B  C  coun- 
tries "  in  any  matter  that  calls  for  inter- 
vention in  a  South  American  republic  may 
be  called  an  abandonment  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Let  those  who  think  it  is  call  it 
so.  There  are  others  who  think  that  it  is 
a  natural  evolution  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. It  does  not,  after  all.  matter  so  much 
what  it  is  called.  Professor  Hart,  of  Har- 
vard, suggested  that  we  call  it  the  Blakes- 
lee  Doctrine,  and  he  put  it  somewhat  as 
follows  : 

1.  No  European  international  conferences  on 
American  affairs. 

2.  The  special  interest  of  the  United  States 
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in  its  near  neighbors,  and  special  pains  to  con- 
sider their  interest. 

3.  The  Drago  doctrine — a  bar  to  the  attempt 
to  collect  debts  at  the  expense  of  human  life. 

4.  Readiness  to  call  on  other  powers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  Insistence  upon  the  rule  that  those  countries 
which  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
must  be  taken  care  of  by  those  that  are  com- 
petent. 

Professor  Hart  pointed  out  that  this  doc- 
trine bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and,  like  that  doctrine,  was 
a  doctrine  of  peace.  As  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Sherrill,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Ar- 
gentina, pointed  out,  the  United  States  must 
follow  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (or,  we  might  add, 
the  same  doctrine  under  another  name)  if  we 
are  not  to  have  in  this  hemisphere  an  Algiers 
or  a  Morocco. 

Much  was  said  about  our  commercial  rela- 


tionship with  South  America.  Most  of  it  was 
not  particularly  flattering  to  American  busi- 
ness sense.  There  is  reason,  as  was  pointed 
out,  for  our  inertia  with  respect  to  our  rela- 
tions with  South  America  both  politically  and 
commercially.  We  have  been  so  busy  with 
building  up  our  own  country,  and  with  carry- 
ing on  the  enormous  trade  we  have  between 
the  States,  that  wc  have  not  given  our  minds 
to  South  America.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  going  to  bring  in  another 
era.  We  have  got  to  think  about  the  people 
to  the  south  of  us.  The  Clark  University 
Conference,  by  bringing  together  and  making 
public  this  information  about  those  neighbors 
of  ours,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  start  us 
thinking  about  Latin  America  with  friendli- 
ness and  intelligence. 

Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott. 


EDUCATING  A  DEMOCRACY 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


IT  is  nothing  unusual  for  nations  to  study 
each  other's  institutions,  helping  them- 
selves without  restraint  to  such  ideas  as 
they  deem  worthy  of  appropriation.  Ger- 
many recently  sent  a  commission  to  the 
United  States  to  learn  the  secret  of  America's 
continued  success  in  international  athletics, 
and  China  now  has  a  commission  here  study- 
ing our  coinage  system.  We,  in  turn,  have 
never  hesitated  to  take  suggestions  from 
abroad ;  but  for  some  reason  we  have  been 
strangely  loth  to  imitate  our  own  examples. 
The  several  States  of  the  Union  have  long 
been  wont  to  pride  themselves  on  anything 
that  stamped  them  as  different  from  the 
others,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have 
begun  to  study  the  social  and  political  systems 
of  their  neighbors  with  an  eye  to  self-improve- 
ment. 

A  very  unusual  instance  of  the  new  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the 
people  of  different  States  was  given  at  Phila- 
delphia last  month  in  the  two-day  conference 
between  several  representatives  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  a  body  of  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  Wisconsin  party  were  Presi- 
dent Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity ;  Deans  Louis  E.  Reber  and  Lois 
Kimball  Mathews,  of  the  same  institution  ; 
and  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  librarian  of  the 
State  Legislative  Reference  Department,  who 


has  had  a  strong  hand  in  the  formation  of 
that  body  of  democratic  legislation  built  up 
at  the  State  capital  at  Madison  within  the  last 
few  years  which  is  the  expression  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "  the  Wisconsin 
idea." 

The  Wisconsin  delegation  went  to  Phila- 
delphia for  two  purposes :  first,  to  study 
scientific  management  with  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Taylor — the  chief  exponent  of  that  system — 
which  the  Westerners  hope  to  introduce  in 
their  University ;  and,  second,  to  return  the 
call  of  121  men  and  women  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, most  of  them  Philadelphians,  who 
traveled  to  Madison  last  May  to  absorb  the 
Wisconsin  idea,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  expressed  in  the  carrying  of  education  to 
the  people  who  are  unable  to  go  to  college 
and  get  it — in  short,  the  method  that  is  some- 
what pedantically  called  "  university  exten- 
sion." The  Philadelphia  "  Pilgrims,"  as  they 
named  themselves,  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  one  cause  of  the  misgovernment  from 
which  their  city  and  State  had  suffered  so 
much  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
What  their  State  needed,  they  felt,  was  in- 
creased efficiency  throughout  the  social  fab- 
ric, in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and 
government.  "  The  first  element  in  effi- 
ciency is  knowledge,"  said  they,  "practical 
knowledge  that  will  enable  the  people  to 
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meet  the  problems  of  every-day  life."  The 
question  was,  How  could  this  knowledge  best 
be  imparted  to  the  people  ? 

A  few  members  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Club  heard  how  a  democracy  was  being  edu- 
cated in  Wisconsin,  and,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mayor  Blankenburg,  they  organized  a 
party  which  went  to  the  Western  State  and 
for  nearly  a  week  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Wis- 
consin faculty  in  the  class-room  or  in  the  tan- 
bark  arena  of  the  "  short-horn  "  agricultural 
students.  The  Pilgrims  found  that  Wiscon- 
sin was  applying  an  educational  method 
which,  originating  at  Oxford,  had  been  assimi- 
lated by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  from  there 
passed  on  to  other  American  colleges,  being 
taken  up  at  Wisconsin  and  so  broadened  and 
otherwise  improved  as  to  be  hardly  recog- 
nizable. 

It  is  the  Wisconsin  theory  that  democracy 
is  based  upon  equal  opportunity,  and  that  it 
is  the  function  of  a  State  university  to  offer 
equal  opportunity  in  education  to  all.  If  the 
citizen  can't  come  to  the  college,  the  college 
should  go  to  the  citizen,  has  been  the  view  of 
President  Van  Hise  since  he  took  office  eleven 
years  ago.  Beginning  in  a  humble  way,  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
State  Legislature,  correspondence  courses 
were  started  and  lecturers  were  sent  out 
among  the  public ;  later,  vocational  continua- 
tion schools  were  begun  and  "  package " 
libraries  circulated  among  the  people.  Stead- 
ily the  work  has  grown  in  scope  and  steadily 
the  annual  appropriations  have  increased, 
until  now  there  are  few  subjects  of  practical 
importance  that  aren't  covered  under  one 
phase  or  another  of  the  university  extension. 
In  1911  a  law  was  passed  requiring  appren- 
tices between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen to  attend  school  five  hours  a  week  out 
of  the  time  of  their  employers.  The  instruc- 
tion given  them  includes  not  only  such  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  the  use  of  safety  devices, 
but  English,  business  practice,  physiology, 
and  civics.  Because  a  boy  starts  as  a  brick- 
layer, believe  the  Wisconsin  educators,  is  no  . 
reason  that  he  should  end  as  one  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  is  taught  something  of  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  of  administrative  principles, 
in  order  that  he  may  hope  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  brain-workers  some  day. 

The  Department  of  Public  Discussion  and 
Debate  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern 
teaching  science.  In  response  to  queries 
from  residents  of  the  State  this  department 


sends  out  pamphlets  and  books  on  subjects 
that  range  all  the  way  from  the  initiative  and 
referendum  to  child-rearing  and  the  princi- 
ples of  eugenics. 

Of  course  more  instructors  are  demanded 
by  this  campaign  of  wholesale  education  than 
can  be  supplied  from  the  Faculty  at  Madison, 
and  indeed  many  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
extension  system  rarely  see  the  campus  of 
the  State  University.  In  this  class  are  the 
itinerant  teachers  of  agriculture,  who  are  as- 
signed each  to  a  particular  county  and  pro- 
vided with  a  motor-cycle  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion. These  men  go  from  farm  to  farm 
advising  and  encouraging  the  farmers,  and 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  can  usually 
be  found  in  the  county  seats  conducting 
free-for-all  open-air  courses  in  agriculture. 
In  winter  these  "  motor-cycle  professors" 
teach  in  the  county  agricultural  training 
schools,  which  are  supported  entirely  by  the 
counties. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  unusual  and 
picturesque  features  of  the  Wisconsin  scheme 
of  higher  education — a  system  based  on  the 
belief  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  this 
power  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  every  mem- 
ber of  a  commonwealth  and  not  left  to  a 
fortunate  few  comprising  an  "  aristocracy  of 
education,"  as  was  done  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  as  is  unfortunately  done  to 
a  lesser  degree  in  many  so-called  civilized 
communities  to-day.  Wisconsin  has.  revived 
the  eld  Athenian  assumption  that  "  the  State 
exists  for  the  perfection  of  the  individual." 

The  task  of  introducing  these  new  ideas  in 
Pennsylvania  is  much  more  difficult  than  it 
was  to  start  the  movement  in  the  Badger 
State.  In  the  first  place,  Pennsylvania  has 
three  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  Wisconsin 
and  has  nearly  a  dozen  universities  to  the  one 
at  Madison.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of  these 
are  State  institutions,  but  at  least  two  of  those 
that  are  not — namely,  Pittsburgh  University 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — receive 
some  aid  from  the  body  politic.  Then  there 
is  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  older 
commonwealth  to  be  overcome  ;  but  perhaps 
the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  found  in  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  population,  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  distinguishable  and  dissocial 
elements :  the  peace-loving  descendants  of 
the  old  Quakers  ;  the  bluestocking  class — the 
"  cavaliers,"  as  they  are  called  :  the  great 
mass  ofGermans  and  "  Low  Dutch  ;"  and  the 
independent  band  of  Scotch- Irish  living 
mainly  west  of  the  Alleghanies.    Before  an 
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"  educated  democracy  "  can  be  built  up  in 
Pennsylvania  the  strong  individualism  of 
these  factions  must  be  overcome. 

I  )espite  the  difficulties  of  the  task  that  they 
have  undertaken,  however,  the  original 
"  Pilgrims  "  have  been  greatly  heartened  by 
the  extent  to  which  their  plan  has  already 
been  grasped  by  the  public  imagination. 
Educators  from  all  parts  of  the  Keystone 
State  attended  the  dinner  given  as  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  Philadelphia  synod,  and 
promised  to  do  their  part  in  the  fight  for  ex- 
tensional  education.  At  a  mass-meeting  after 
the  dinner  eight  hundred  persons  crowded  into 
the  ball-room  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 
and  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  to  serve  as 
a  clearing-house  of  instruction — receiving 
information  from  the  universities  and  diffusing 
it  among  the  people.  This  bureau,  it  is 
hoped,  will  also  co-ordinate  the  work  that  is 
already  being  done  by  Pittsburgh  Univer- 
sity and  by  the  State  University.  The 
former  institution  is  now  conducting  thir- 
teen centers  in  and  near  Pittsburgh,  where 
instruction  is  given  in  economics,  sociology, 
literature,  mining,  etc.,  while  the  latter  main- 
tains correspondence  courses  in  agriculture, 
apprentice  schools  of  engineering  at  Altoona, 
Harrisburg,  and  West  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
courses  for  miners  in  geography  and  geology, 
carried  on  during  the  summer  months  in 
several  mining  towns. 

The  climax  of  the  visit  of  the  Western 
delegation  to  Philadelphia  came  at  a  luncheon 
on  the  second  day  of  the  congress.  The 
original  plan  was  to  hold  this  luncheon  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany, but  so  great  was  the  demand  for  ticke.s 
that  an  entire  floor  of  the  Walton  Hotel  was 
thrown  open  to  the  horde  of  men  and  women 
eager  to  hear  the  post-prandial  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  for  "lighting  up  the  State." 

The  most  inspiring  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  atmosphere  of  amicable  co- 
operation between  members  of  two  great 
commonwealths.  While  the  Wisconsin  rep- 
resentatives were  placed  by  their  hosts  in  the 
position  of  oracles  whose  every  word  on  the 
subject  of  public  instruction  deserved  implicit 
faith,  they  did  not  forget  that  they  had  some- 
thing to  learn.  The  veteran  and  kindly 
President  Van  Hise,  Dean  Reber,  self-con- 
tained and  ever  courteous,  and  Dr.  McCar- 
thy, whose  combative  and  prognathic  face 
wears  the  same  fierce  aspect  when  he  is 
denouncing  "  special  interests  "  to-day  that  it 


wore  when  he  played  full-back  for  Brown 
University  years  ago,  found  time  to  inspect 
several  model  mills  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the  effi- 
ciency expert. 

If  Pennsylvania  succeeds  in  raising  the 
educational  standard  of  her  masses,  other 
States  may  well  follow  her.  The  unfortunate 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  particularly  in  the  East,  to 
make  education  a  thing  of  class  and  caste  is 
fraught  with  dangerous  possibilities.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  only  reciprocation  between 
town  and  gown  is  carried  on,  in  the  case  of 
many  colleges,  by  gratuitous  efforts  of  students 
through  such  organizations  as  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Asssociation  and  good  gov- 
ernment clubs. 

If  a  university  is  to  mean  anything,  it  must 
bear  some  direct  relation  to  life.  One  of 
the  benefits  a  college  derives  from  participa- 
tion in  extension  work  is  the  galvanization 
of  the  members  of  its  teaching  force.  No 
university  or  college  can  have  its  proper 
place  as  the  focus  of  the  forces  that  advance 
civilization  while  its  faculty  is  dominated  by 
the  dry-as-dust  type  of  professor,  theory- 
ridden  and  hidebound. 

Think  what  the  universal  dissemination  of 
knowledge  might  mean.  In  his  address  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Pilgrims  last  May  President 
Van  Hise  said :  "  We  know  enough  about 
agriculture  so  that  the  agricultural  production 
of  the  country  could  be  doubled  if  the  knowl- 
edge were  applied.  We  know  enough  about 
disease  so  that  if  the  knowledge  were  utilized 
infectious  and  contagious  disease  would  be 
substantially  destroyed  in  the  United  States 
— and  that  within  a  score  of  years.  We 
know  enough  about  eugenics  so  that  if  that 
knowledge  were  applied  the  defective  classes 
would  disappear  within  a  generation.  Simi- 
larly in  other  fields  our  knowledge  has  ex- 
panded far  beyond  its  utilization." 

The  German  philosopher  Humboldt  was 
right  when  he  said,  "  Whatever  you  put  into 
the  State  you  must  first  put  into  the  schools." 
The  day  is  past,  however,  when  a  grammar 
.school  education  is  sufficient  equipment  for 
a  boy  or  girl  beginning  life's  journey ;  and 
the  high  school  and  college  as  they  are  now 
administered  do  not  stop  the  gap,  inasmuch 
as  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  never  reach  high  school  or  college.  The 
broad  extension  system,  so  successful  in  Wis- 
consin, seems  to  be  the  best  method  of  reach- 
ing this  eighty  per  cent. 

Gregory  Mason. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  JUAREZ,  MEXICO 

Sharpshooters  of  General  Villa's  army  firing  at  Federal  troops  before  the  capture  of  the  city 
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Personal  representative  in  Mexico  of  President  Wilson  ;  former  Governor  of  Minnesota.    This  photograph  was  taken  in  the 

United  States  Legation  at  Mexico  City 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  H.  CARTER 

In  command  of  United  States  regular  troops  on  the  Mexican  border 
A  considerable  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Brigades,  are  now  mobilized  at  Galveston  and  Texas  City 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

MARVELS  OF  THE  OCEAN'S  DEPTHS 

These  remarkable  fish,  described  in  a  lecture  before  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco  during 
his  recent  visit  to  America  (see  The  Outlook  of  October  4),  are  so  rare  that  they  have  as  yet  no  common  names.   Their  scientific 
names  are  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  are  as  follows:    1.  Gigantactis  vanhoffeni.    'i.  Dolopichthys  allector. 
3.  Chia-modon  niger.    4.  Gigantura  chuni.    5.  Bathypterois  longicauda.    6.   Ipnops  murrayi.     7.  Chauiiodus 
sloanei.    8.  Gastrostomus  bairdi.   9.   Aulastomatamorpha  phosphorops.     10.   Malacosteus  indicus.    11.  Me- 
lamphaes  nigrofulvus.    12.  Stylophthalmus  paradoxus.    While  these  fish  habitually  live  at  depths  of  two  or  three 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  absolute  darkness,  many  of  them  have  well-developed  eyes,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  used  in  their  frequent  journeys  to  the  surface,  which,  however,  are  made  only  at  night 


photograph  by  brown  brothers  THE  GIGANTIC  DAM  AT  KEOKUK,  IOWA 

This  huge  barrier  across  the  Mississippi  River  is  nearly  a  mile  long  ;  it  consists  of  119  concrete  spans,  and  the  viaduct 
on  top  of  the  structure  is  29  feet  wide.    The  power  developed  here  will  be  sent  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  144 
miles  away.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken 
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THE  LARGEST  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  ENTERPRISE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

This  dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  near  Chattanooga  will  develop  60,000  horse-power  and  greatly  aid  the  important  manufacturing 
interests  that  center  in  the  locality.   The  dam  is  1,200  feet  in  length  and  52  feet  high  ;  it  has  made  a  lake  30  miles 
long  out  of  the  Tennessee  River  at  this  point.   See  editorial  pages  for  further  comment 

TWO  IMPORTANT  ENGINEERING  PROJECTS  ON  OUR  GREAT  RIVERS 


FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  SHERMAN  POTTS 

EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

An  American  poet  whose  work  is  attracting:  increasing;  attention.   An  editorial  appreciation  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
poetry,  and  a  poem  by  him,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

THE  ELEVENTH  INSTALLMENT  OF 
"CHAPTERS  OF  A  POSSIBLE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY" 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

In  The  Outlook  oj  November  22  we  published  the  first  oj  the  autobiographical  chapters 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  devotes  to  the  Presidency.  We  here  print  another,  containing  his 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  his  story  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  i?i  the  issue 
of  The  Outlook  for  December  27  we  shall  print  the  final  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Peace  of 
Righteousness"  which  discusses  the  Russo-fapanese  Treaty,  the  tour  of  the  American  naval 
fleet  around  the  world,  and  his  philosophy  of  war  and  peace.  In  other  chapters  of  the 
Autobiography,  which  will  be  foicnd  in  the  volume  just  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  describes  his  relation  to  the  development  of  the  Conservatio?i  movement,  the 
regulation  of  the  trusts,  the  great  coal  strike,  and  his  policies  and  beliefs  regarding  controversies 
between  labor  and  capital.  The  volu??ie  also  contains  appendices  and  d Kiiments  which  have 
not  appeared  in  the  serial  publication  in  the  pages  of  The  Outlook.  For  these  details  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  which  is  valuable  both  as  a  personal  ?iarrative  and  as 
a  documentary  interpretation  of  the  development  of  A?nerican  political  and  social  life  since  the 
Civil  War.  In  this  latter  respect  it  dese?ves  to  be  cofnpared  with  Mr.  Bryce's  "  The  America ?i 
Commonwealth." — The  EDITORS. 


AS  a  legacy  of  the  Spanish  War  we 
were  left  with  peculiar  relations  to 
^-  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  with  an  immensely  added  interest 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
As  regards  the  Philippines  my  belief  was 
that  we  should  train  them  for  self-government 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  leave  them 
free  to  decide  their  own  fate.  I  did  not 
believe  in  setting  the  time  limit  within  which 
we  would  give  them  independence,  because  I 
did  not  believe  it  wise  to  try  to  forecast  how 
soon  they  would  be  fit  for  self-government ; 
and  once  having  made  the  promise  I  would 
have  felt  that  it  was  imperative  to  keep  it. 
Within  a  few  months  of  my  assuming  office 
we  had  stamped  out  the  last  armed  resist- 
ance in  the  Philippines  that  was  not  of 
merely  sporadic  character ;  and  as  soon  as 
peace  was  secured  we  turned  our  energies  to 
developing  the  islands  in  the  interests  of  the 
natives.  We  established  schools  everywhere  ; 
we  built  roads ;  we  administered  an  even- 
handed  justice  :  we  did  everything  possible 
to  encourage  agriculture  and  industry  ;  and 
in  constantly  increasing  measure  we  employed 
natives  to  do  their  own  governing,  and  finally 
provided  a  legislative  chamber.  No  higher 
grade  of  public  officials  ever  handled  the 
affairs  of  any  colony  than  the  public  officials 
who  in  succession  governed  the  Philippines. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Sudan, 
and  not  even  excepting  Algiers,  I  know  of 
no  country  ruled  and  administered  by  men  of 
the  white  race  where  that  rule  and  that  ad- 
ministration have  been  exercised  so  emphat- 
ically with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  the 
natives  themselves.  The  English  and  Dutch 
administrators  of  Malaysia  have  done  admi- 
rable work  ;  but  the  profit  to  the  Europeans 
in  those  states  has  always  been  one  of  the 
chief  elements  considered ;  whereas  in  the 
Philippines  our  whole  attention  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos 
themselves,  if  anything  to  the  neglect  of  our 
own  interests. 

In  Cuba,  as  in  the  Philippines  and  as  in 
Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  later  in 
Panama,  no  small  part  of  our  success  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  put  in  the  highest 
grade  of  men  as  public  officials.  This 
practice  was  inaugurated  under  President 
McKinley.  I  found  admirable  men  in  office, 
and  I  continued  them  and  appointed  men 
like  them  as  their  successors.  The  way  that 
the  custom-houses  in  Santo  Domingo  were 
administered  by  Colton  definitely  established 
the  success  of  our  experiment  in  securing 
peace  for  that  island  republic ;  and  in  Porto 
Rico,  under  the  administration  of  affairs 
under  such  officials  as  Hunt,  Winthrop,  Post, 
Ward,  and  Grahame,  more  substantial  prog- 
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ress  was  achieved  in  a  decade  than  in  any 
previous  century. 

The  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico 
came  within  our  own  sphere  of  governmental 
action.  In  addition  to  this  we  asserted  cer- 
tain rights  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  My  endeavor  was  not 
only  to  assert  these  rights,  but  frankly  and 
fully  to  acknowledge  the  duties  that  went  with 
the  rights. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  lays  down  the  rule 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  here- 
after to  be  treated  as  subject  to  settlement 
and  occupation  by  Old  World  powers.  It  is 
not  international  law ;  but  it  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  our  foreign  policy.  There  is  no 
difficulty  at  the  present  day  in  maintaining 
this  doctrine,  save  where  the  American  power 
whose  interest  is  threatened  has  shown  itself 
in  international  matters  both  weak  and  delin- 
quent. The  great  and  prosperous  civilized 
commonwealths,  such  as  the  Argentine, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  in  the  southern  half  of 
South  America,  have  advanced  so  far  that 
they  no  longer  stand  in  any  position  of  tute- 
lage toward  the  United  States.  They  occupy 
toward  us  precisely  the  position  that  Canada 
occupies.  Their  friendship  is  the  friendship 
of  equals  for  equals.  My  view  was  that  as 
regards  these  nations  there  was  no  more 
necessity  for  asserting  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
than  there  was  to  assert  it  in  regard  to 
Canada.  They  were  competent  to  assert  it 
for  themselves.  Of  course  if  one  of  these 
nations,  or  if  Canada,  should  be  overcome  by 
some  Old  World  power,  which  then  proceeded 
to  occupy  its  territory,  we  would  undoubt- 
edly, if  the  American  nation  needed  our 
help,  give  it  in  order  to  prevent  such  occupa- 
tion from  taking  place.  But  the  initiative 
would  come  from  the  nation  itself,  and  the 
United  States  would  merely  act  as  a  friend 
whose  help  was  invoked. 

The  case  was  (and  is)  widely  different  as 
regards  certain — not  all — of  the  tropical 
states  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Where  these  states  are  stable  and 
prosperous,  they  stand  on  a  footing  of  abso- 
lute equality  with  all  other  communities.  But 
some  of  them  have  been  a  prey  to  such  con- 
tinuous revolutionary  misrule  as  to  have 
grown  impotent  either  to  do  their  duties  to 
outsiders  or  to  enforce  their  rights  against 
outsiders.  The  United  States  has  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  make  aggressions  on  any 
one  of  these  states.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
submit  to  much  from  them  without  showing 


resentment.  If  any  great  civilized  power, 
Russia  or  Germany,  for  instance,  had  behaved 
toward  us  as  Venezuela  under  Castro  be- 
haved, this  country  would  have  gone  to  war 
at  once.  We  did  not  go  to  war  with  Vene- 
zuela merely  because  our  people  declined  to 
be  irritated  by  the  actions  of  a  weak  oppo- 
nent, and  showed  a  forbearance  which 
probably  went  beyond  the  limits  of  wisdom 
in  refusing  to  take  umbrage  at  what  was  done 
by  the  weak  ;  although  we  would  certainly 
have  resented  it  had  it  been  done  by  the 
strong.  In  the  case  of  two  states,  however, 
affairs  reached  such  a  crisis  that  we  had  to 
act.  'These  two  states  were  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  then  .owner  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Colombia. 

The  Santo  Domingan  case  was  the  less 
important ;  and  yet  it  possessed  a  real  impor- 
tance, and,  moreover,  is  instructive  because  the 
action  there  taken  should  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent for  American  action  in  all  similar  cases. 
During  the  early  years  of  my  Administration 
Santo  Domingo  was  in  its  usual  condition  of 
chronic  revolution.  'There  was  always  fight- 
ing, always  plundering  ;  and  the  successful 
graspers  for  governmental  power  were  al- 
ways pawning  ports  and  custom-houses,  or 
trying  to  put  them  up  as  guarantees  for  loans. 
Of  course  the  foreigners  who  made  loans 
under  such  conditions  demanded  exorbitant 
interest,  and  if  they  were  Europeans  expected 
their  Governments  to  stand  by  them.  So 
utter  was  the  disorder  that  on  one  occasion 
when  Admiral  Dewey  landed  to  pay  a  call  of 
ceremony  on  the  President,  he  and  his  party 
were  shot  at  by  revolutionists  in  crossing  the 
square,  and  had  to  return  to  the  ships,  leav- 
ing the  call  unpaid.  There  was  default  on 
the  interest  due  to  the  creditors  ;  and  finally 
the  latter  insisted  upon  their  governments 
intervening.  Two  or  three  of  the  European 
powers  were  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  con- 
certed action,  and  I  was  finally  notified  that 
these  powers  intended  to  take  and  hold 
several  of  the  seaports  which  held  custom- 
houses. 

This  meant  that  unless  I  acted  at  once  I 
would  find  foreign  powers  in  partial  possession 
of  Santo  Domingo,  in  which  event  the  very 
individuals  who  in  the  actual  event  deprecated 
the  precaution  taken  to  prevent  such  action 
would  have  advocated  extreme  and  violent 
measures  to  undo  the  effect  of  their  own 
supineness.  Nine-tenths  of  wisdom  is  to  be 
wise  in  time,  and  at  the  right  time ;  and  my 
whole  foreign  policy  was  based  on  the  exer- 
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cise  of  intelligent  forethought  and  of  decisive 
action  sufficiently  far  in  advance  of  any  likely 
crisis  to  make  it  improbable  that  we  would 
run  into  serious  trouble. 

Santo  Domingo  had  fallen  into  such  chaos 
that  once  for  some  weeks  there  were  two 
rival  governments  in  it,  and  a  revolution  was 
being  carried  on  against  each.  At  one  period 
one  government  was  at  sea  in  a  small  gun- 
boat, but  still  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was 
in  possession  of  the  island  and  entitled  to 
make  loans  and  declare  peace  or  war.  The 
situation  had  become  intolerable  by  the  time 
that  I  interfered.  There  was  a  naval  com- 
mander in  the  waters  whom  I  directed  to  pre- 
vent any  fighting  which  might  menace  the 
custom-houses.  He  carried  out  his  orders, 
both  to  his  and  my  satisfaction,  in  thorough- 
going fashion. .  On  one  occasion,  when  an 
insurgent  force  threatened  to  attack  a  town 
in  which  Americans  had  interests,  he  notified 
the  commanders  on  both  sides  that  he  would 
not  permit  any  fighting  in  the  town,  but  that 
he  would  appoint  a  certain  place  where  they 
could  meet  and  fight  it  out,  and  that  the 
victors  should  have  the  town.  They  agreed 
to  meet  his  wishes,  the  fight  came  off  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  the  victors,  who,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  were  the  insurgents,  were 
given  the  town. 

It  was  the  custom-houses  that  caused  the 
trouble,  for  they  offered  the  only  means  of 
raising  money,  and  the  revolutions  were  car- 
ried on  to  get  possession  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly I  secured  an  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities  who  for  the  moment 
seemed '  best  able  to  speak  for  the  country, 
by  which  these  custom-houses  were  placed 
under  American  control.  The  arrangement 
was  that  we  should  keep  order  and  prevent 
any  interference  with  the  custom-houses  or 
the  places  where  they  stood,  and  should  col- 
lect the  revenues.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Santo 
Domingan  Government,  and  fifty-five  per 
cent  put  in  a  sinking  fund  in  New  York  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  arrange- 
ment worked  in  capital  style.  On  the  forty- 
five  per  cent  basis  the  Santo  Domingan 
Government  received  from  us  a  larger  sum 
than  it  had  ever  received  before  when  nomi- 
nally all  the  revenue  went  to  it.  The  credi- 
tors were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment, and  no  excuse  for  interference  by 
European  powers  remained.  Occasional  dis- 
turbances occurred  in  the  island,  of  course, 
but  on  the  whole  there  ensued  a  degree  of 


peace  and  prosperity  which  the  island  had  not 
known  before  for  at  least  a  century. 

All  this  was  done  without  the  loss  of  a  life, 
with  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  in  interest, 
and  without  subjecting  the  United  States  to 
any  charge,  while  practically  all  of  the  inter- 
ference, after  the  naval  commander  whom  I 
have  mentioned  had  taken  the  initial  steps  in 
preserving  order,  consisted  in  putting  a  first- 
class  man  trained  in  our  insular  service  at  the 
head  of  the  Santo  Domingan  customs  serv- 
ice. We  secured  peace,  we  protected  the 
people  of  the  islands  against  foreign  foes,  and 
we  minimized  the  chance  of  domestic  trouble. 
We  satisfied  the  creditors  and  the  foreign 
nations  to  which  the  creditors  belonged ;  and 
our  own  part  of  the  work  was  done  with 
the  utmost  efficiency  and  with  rigid  honesty, 
so  that  not  a  particle  of  scandal  was  ever  so 
much  as  hinted  at. 

The  Constitution  did  not  explicitly  give  me 
power  to  bring  about  the  necessary  agree- 
ment with  Santo  Domingo.  But  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  forbid  my  doing  what  I  did. 
I  put  the  agreement  into  effect,  and  I  con- 
tinued its  execution  for  two  years  before  the 
Senate  acted  ;  and  I  would  have  continued 
it  until  the  end  of  my  term,  if  necessary, 
without  any  action  by  Congress.  But  it  was 
far  preferable  that  there  should  be  action  by 
Congress,  so  that  we  might  be  proceeding 
under  a  treaty  which  was  the  law  of  the  land 
and  not  merely  by  a  direction  of  the  Chief 
Executive  which  would  lapse  when  that  par- 
ticular executive  left  office.  I  therefore  did 
my  best  to  get  the  Senate  to  ratify  what  I 
had  done.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty about  it.  And  the  Senate  adjourned 
without  any  action  at  all,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  entire  self-satisfaction  at  having  left  the 
country  in  the  position  of  assuming  a  re- 
sponsibility and  then  failing  to  fulfill  it.  Ap- 
parently the  Senators  in  question  felt  that  in 
some  way  they  had  upheld  their  dignity. 
All  that  they  had  really  done  was  to  shirk 
their  duty.  Somebody  had  to  do  that  duty, 
and  accordingly  I  did  it.  I  went  ahead  and 
administered  the  proposed  treaty  anyhow, 
considering  it  a  simple  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  which  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  treaty  whenever  the  Senate 
acted.  After  a  couple  of  years  the  Senate 
did  act,  having  previously  made  some  utterly 
unimportant  changes  which  I  ratified  and 
persuaded  Santo  Domingo  to  ratify.  In  all 
its  history  Santo  Domingo  has  had  nothing 
happen  to  it  as  fortunate  as  this  treaty,  and 
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the  passing  of  it  saved  the  United  States 
from  having  to  face  serious  difficulties  with 
one  or  more  foreign  powers. 

By  far  the  most  important  action  I  took  in 
foreign  affairs  during  the  time  I  was  Presi- 
dent related  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Here 
again  there  was  much  accusation  about  my 
having  acted  in  an  "  unconstitutional  "  man- 
ner— a  position  which  can  be  upheld  only  if 
Jefferson's  action  in  acquiring  Louisiana  be 
also  treated  as  unconstitutional  ;  and  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  affair  believers  in  a  do- 
nothing  policy  denounced  me  as  having 
u  usurped  authority  " — which  meant,  that 
when  nobody  else  could  or  would  exercise 
efficient  authority,  I  exercised  it. 

During  the  nearly  four  hundred  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  Balboa  crossed  the  Isth- 
mus, there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
building  an  Isthmus  canal,  and  there  had 
been  various  discussions  of  the  subject  and 
negotiations  about  it  in  Washington  for  the 
previous  half-century.  So  far  it  had  all 
resulted  merely  in  conversation  ;  and  the  time 
had  come  when  unless  somebody  was  pre- 
pared to  act  with  decision  we  would  have  to 
resign  ourselves  to  at  least  half  a  century  of 
further  conversation.  Under  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty,  signed  shortly  after  I  became 
President,  and  thanks  to  our  negotiations 
with  the  French  Panama  Company,  the 
United  States  at  last  acquired  a  possession,  so 
far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  which  war- 
ranted her  in  immediately  undertaking  the 
task.  It  remained  to  decide  where  the  Canal 
should  be.  whether  along  the  line  already 
pioneered  by  the  French  Company  in  Panama, 
or  in  Nicaragua.  Panama  belonged  to  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  Nicaragua  bid  eagerly 
for  the  privilege  of  having  the  United  States 
build  the  Canal  through  her  territory.  As 
long  as  it  was  doubtful  which  route  we 
would  decide  upon.  Colombia  extended  every 
promise  of  friendly  co-operation  :  at  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  in  Mexico  her  delegate 
joined  in  the  unanimous  vote  which  requested 
the  United  States  forthwith  to  build  the 
Canal ;  and  at  her  eager  request  we  nego- 
tiated the  Hay-Herran  Treaty  with  her,  which 
gave  us  the  right  to  build  the  Canal  across 
Panama.  A  board  of  experts  sent  to  the 
Isthmus  had  reported  that  this  route  was 
better  than  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  build  the  Canal  over  it 
provided  we  could  purchase  the  rights  of 
the  French  Company  for  forty  million  dol- 
lars ;  but  that  otherwise  they  would  advise 


taking  the  Nicaragua  route.  Ever  since  1 846 
we  had  had  a  treaty  with  the  power  then 
in  control  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Republic  of 
New  Granada,  the  predecessor  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia  and  of  the  present  Republic 
of  Panama,  by  which  treaty  the  United 
States  was  guaranteed  free  and  open  right 
of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by 
any  mode  of  communication  that  might  be 
constructed,  while  in  return  our  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  the  perfect  neutrality  of 
the  Isthmus  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  free  transit. 

lor  nearly  fifty  years  we  had  asserted 
the  right  to  prevent  the  closing  of  this 
highway  of  commerce.  Secretary  of  State 
Cass  in  1858  officially  stated  the  American 
position  as  follows  : 

"  Sovereignty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  and  none  of  these  local  governments, 
even  if  administered  with  more  regard  to 
the  just  demands  of  other  nations  than  they 
have  been,  would  be  permitted,  in  a  spirit 
of  Eastern  isolation,  to  close  the  gates  of 
intercourse  of  the  great  highways  of  the 
world,  and  justify  the  act  by  the  pretension 
that  these  avenues  of  trade  and  travel  belong 
to  them  and  that  they  choose  to  shut  them,  or, 
what  is  almost  equivalent,  to  encumber  them 
with  such  unjust  relations  as  would  prevent 
their  general  use." 

We  had  again  and  again  been  forced  to 
intervene  to  protect  the  transit  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  the  intervention  was  frequently 
at  the  request  of  Colombia  herself.  The 
effort  to  build  a  canal  by  private  capital  had 
been  made  under  de  Lesseps  and  had  re- 
sulted in  lamentable  failure.  Every  serious 
proposal  to  build  the  canal  in  such  manner 
had  been  abandoned.  The  United  States 
had  repeatedly  announced  that  we  would  not 
permit  it  to  be  built  or  controlled  by  any  Old 
World  government.  Colombia  was  utterly 
impotent  to  build  it  herself.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  had  become  a  matter  of 
imperative  obligation  that  we  should  build  it 
ourselves  without  further  delay. 

I  took  final  action  in  1903.  During  the 
preceding  fifty-three  years  the  Governments 
of  New  Granada  and  of  its  successor,  Colom- 
bia, had  been  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  ;  and 
the  State  of  Panama  iiad  sometimes  been 
treated  as  almost  independent,  in  a  loose  fed- 
eral league,  and  sometimes  as  the  mere  prop- 
erty of  the  Government  at  Bogota ;  and 
there  had  been  innumerable  appeals  to  arms, 
sometimes  for  adequate,  sometimes  for  inad- 
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equate,  reasons.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  disturbances  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  during  the  period  in  question,  as 
reported  to  us  by  our  consuls.  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  complete  list,  and  some  of 
the  reports  that  speak  of  "  revolutions  "  must 
mean  unsuccessful  revolutions  : 

May  22.  1850.  Outbreak:  two  Americans 
killed.  War-vessel  demanded  to  quell  out- 
break. 

October,  1S50.  Revolutionary  plot  to 
bring  about  independence  of  the  Isthmus. 

July  22,  1851.  Revolution  in  four  south- 
ern provinces. 

November  14,  1851.  Outbreak  at  Cha- 
gres.    Man-of-war  requested  for  Chagres. 

June  27,  1853.  Insurrection  at  Bogota, 
and  consequent  disturbance  on  Isthmus. 
War-vessel  demanded. 

May  23, 1.854.  Political  disturbances.  War- 
vessel  requested. 

June  28,  1854.    Attempted  revolution. 

October  24,  1854.  Independence  of  Isth- 
mus demanded  by  provincial  legislature. 

April,  1856.  Riot,  and  massacre  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

May  4.  1856.  Riot. 
May  18,  1856.  Riot. 
June  3,  1856.  Riot. 

October  2,  1856.  Conflict  between  two 
native  parties.     United  States  force  landed. 

December  18,  1858.  Attempted  secession 
of  Panama. 

April,  1859.  Riots. 

September.  1860.  Outbreak. 

October  4.  1860.  Landing  of  L'nited 
States  forces  in  consequence. 

May  23.  1861.  Intervention  of  the  United 
States  forces  required  by  intendente. 

October  2.1861.   Insurrection  and  civil  war. 

April  4.  1862.  Measures  to  prevent  rebels 
crossing  Isthmus. 

June  13.  1862.  Mosquera's  troops  re- 
fused admittance  to  Panama. 

March,  1865.  Revolution,  and  L'nited 
States  troops  landed. 

August,  1865.  Riots :  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  invade  Panama. 

March,  1866.    L'nsuccessful  revolution. 

April.  1867.  Attempt  to  overthrow  Gov- 
ernment. 

August,  1867.    Attempt  at  revolution. 

July  5,  1868.  Revolution ;  provisional 
government  inaugurated. 

August  29, 1868.  Revolution  :  provisional 
government  overthrown. 


April,  1871.  Revolution;  followed  appar- 
ently by  counter-revolution. 

April,  1873.  Revolution  and  civil  war 
which  lasted  to  October,  1875. 

August.  1876.  Civil  war  which  lasted 
until  April,  1877. 

July,  1878.  Rebellion. 

December.  1878.  Revolt. 

April,  1879.  Revolution. 

June,  1879.  Revolution. 

March,  1S83.  Riot. 

May.  1883.  Riot. 

June,  1884.     Revolutionary  attempt. 

December,  1884.    Revolutionary  attempt. 

January',  1885.  Revolutionary  disturb- 
ances. 

March.  1885.  Revolution. 
April.    1887.     Disturbance    on  Panama 
Railroad. 

November.  1887.  Disturbance  on  line  of 
Canal. 

January,  1889.  Riot: 

January.  1S95.  Revolution  which  lasted 
until  April. 

March,  1895.    Incendiary  attempt. 

October.  1899.  Revolution. 

February.  1900,  to  July.  1900.  Revolu- 
tion. 

January.  1901.  Revolution. 
July,  1901.     Revolutionary  disturbances. 
September.  1901.    City  of  Colon  taken 
by  rebels. 

March,  1902.  Revolutionary  disturbances. 
July,  1902.  Revolution. 

The  above  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  revo- 
lutions, rebellions,  insurrections,  riots,  and 
other  outbreaks  that  occurred  during  the 
period  in  question  ;  yet  they  number  fifty- 
three  for  the  fifty-three  years,  and  they  showed 
a  tendency  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease, 
in  numbers  and  intensity.  One  of  them 
lasted  for  nearly  three  years  before  it  was 
quelled  ;  another  for  nearly  a  year.  In  short, 
the  experience  of  over  half  a  century  had 
shown  Colombia  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
keeping  order  on  the  Isthmus.  Only  the 
active  interference  of  the  United  States  had 
enabled  her  to  preserve  so  much  as  a  sem- 
blance of  sovereignty.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  exercise  by  the  L'nited  States  of  the  police 
power  in  her  interest,  her  connection  with  the 
Isthmus  would  have  been  sundered  long  before 
it  was.  In  1856,  in  1S60.  in  1873,  in  1885. 
in  1901.  and  again  in  1902,  sailors  and  marines 
from  L'nited  States  war-ships  were  obliged  to 
land  in  order  to  patrol  the  Isthmus,  to  pro- 
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tect  life  and  property,  and  to  see  that  the 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  was  kept  open. 
In  1861,  in  1862,  in  1885,  and  in  1900,  the 
Colombian  Government  asked  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  land  troops  to  pro- 
tect Colombian  interests  and  maintain  order 
on  the  Isthmus.  The  people  of  Panama 
during  the  preceding  twenty  years  had  three 
times  sought  to  establish  their  independence 
by  revolution  or  secession — in  1885,  in  1895, 
and  in  1899. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  Isthmus,  and  the  acquiescence  by 
Colombia  in  acts  which  were  quite  incompat- 
ible with  the  theory  of  her  having  an  absolute 
and  unconditioned  sovereignty  on  the  Isthmus, 
are  illustrated  by  the  following  three  telegrams 
between  two  of  our  naval  officers  whose  ships 
were  at  the  Isthmus,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  outbreak 
that  occurred  on  the  Isthmus  after  I  became 
President  (a  year  before  Panama  became 
independent)  : 

I  "September  12,  1902. 

"  Rangert  Panama : 

"  United  States  guarantees  perfect  neutral- 
ity of  Isthmus  and  that  a  free  transit  from 
sea  to  sea  be  not  interrupted  or  embarrassed. 
.  .  .  Any  transportation  of  troops  which 
might  contravene  these  provisions  of  treaty 
should  not  be  sanctioned  by  you,  nor  should 
use  of  road  be  permitted  which  might  convert 
the  line  of  transit  into  theater  of  hostility. 

"  Moody." 

"  Colon,  September  20,  1902. 

"  Secretary  Navy,  Washing/on  : 

"  Everything  is  conceded.  The  United 
States  guards  and  guarantees  traffic  and  the 
line  of  transit.  To-day  I  permitted  the  ex- 
change of  Colombian  troops  from  Panama  to 
Colon,  about  1,000  men  each  way,  the  troops 
without  arms  in  trains  guarded  by  American 
naval  force  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pas- 
sengers ;  arms  and  ammunition  in  separate 
train,  guarded  also  by  naval  force  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  freight. 

"  McLean." 

"  Panama,  October  3,  1902. 

u  Secretary  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

"  Have  sent  this  communication  to  the 
American  Consul  at  Panama  : 

"  '  Inform  Governor,  while  trains  running 
under  United  States  protection,  I  must  decline 
transportation  any  combatants,  ammunition, 
arms,  which  might  cause  interruption  to 
traffic  or  convert  line  of  transit  into  theater 
hostilities.'  Casey." 


When  the  Government  in  nominal  control 
of  the  Isthmus  continually  besought  Ameri- 
can interference  to  protect  the  "  rights  "  it 
could  not  itself  protect,  and  permitted  our 
Government  to  transport  Colombian  troops 
unarmed,  under  protection  of  our  own  armed 
men,  while  the  Colombian  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion came  in  a  separate  train,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Colombian  "  sovereignty  "  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  warrant  our  insisting 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  existed  only  because  of 
our  protection,  there  should  be  in  requital  a 
sense  of  the  obligations  that  the  acceptance 
of  this  protection  implied. 

Meanwhile  Colombia  was  under  a  dictator- 
ship. In  1898  M.  A.  Sanclamente  was 
elected  President,  and  J.  M.  Maroquin  Vice- 
President,  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  On 
July  31,  1900,  the  Vice-President,  Maro- 
quin, executed  a  coup  d'etat  by  seizing  the 
person  of  the  President,  Sanclamente,  and 
imprisoning  him  at  a  place  a  few  miles  out  of 
Bogota.  Maroquin  thereupon  declared  him- 
self possessed  of  the  executive  power  because 
of  "  the  absence  of  the  President " — a 
delightful  touch  of  unconscious  humor.  He 
then  issued  a  decree  that  public  order  was 
disturbed,  and,  upon  that  ground,  assumed 
to  himself  legislative  power  under  another 
provision  of  the  constitution  ;  that  is,  having 
himself  disturbed  the  public  order,  he  alleged 
the  disturbance  as  a  justification  for  seizing 
absolute  power.  Thenceforth  Maroquin, 
without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  body,  ruled 
as  a  dictator,  combining  the  supreme  execu- 
tive, legislative,  civil,  and  military  authorities, 
in  the  so-called  Republic  of  Colombia.  The 
"  absence  "  of  Sanclamente  from  the  capital 
became  permanent  by  his  death  in  prison  in 
the  year  1902.  •  When  the  people  of  Panama 
declared  their  independence  in  November, 
1903,  no  Congress  had  sat  in  Colombia  since 
the  year  1890,  except  the  special  Congress 
called  by  Maroquin  to  reject  the  Canal  treaty, 
and  which  did  reject  it  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  adjourned  without  legislating  on  any 
other  subject.  The  Constitution  of  1886  had 
taken  away  from  Panama  the  power  of  self- 
government  and  vested  it  in  Colombia.  The 
coup  d'etat  of  Maroquin  took  away  from 
Colombia  herself  the  power  of  government 
and  vested  it  in  an  irresponsible  dictator. 

Consideration  of  the  above  facts  ought  to 
be  enough  to  show  any  human  being  that  we 
were  not  dealing  with  normal  conditions  on 
the  Isthmus  and  in  Colombia.  We  were 
dealing  with  the  government  of  an  irrespon- 
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sible  alien  dictator,  and  with  a  condition  of 
affairs  on  the  Isthmus  itself  which  was 
marked  by  one  uninterrupted  series  of  out- 
breaks and  revolutions.  As  for  the  "  con- 
sent of  the  governed  "  theory,  that  absolutely 
justified  our  action  ;  the  people  on  the  Isth- 
mus were  the  "  governed  they  were  gov- 
erned by  Colombia,  without  their  consent,  and 
they  unanimously  repudiated  the  Colombian 
government,  and  demanded  that  the  United 
States  build  the  Canal. 

I  had  done  everything  possible,  personally 
and  through  Secretary  Hay,  to  persuade 
the  Colombian  Government  to  keep  faith. 
Under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  it  was 
explicitly  provided  that  the  United  States 
should  build  the  Canal,  should  control,  police, 
and  protect  it,  and  keep  it  open  to  the  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  on  equal  terms.  We  had 
assumed  the  position  of  guarantor  of  the 
Canal,  including,  of  course,  the  building  of 
the  Canal,  and  of  its  peaceful  use  by  all  the 
world.  The  enterprise  was  recognized  every- 
where as  responding  to  an  international  need. 
It  was  a  mere  travesty  on  justice  to  treat  the 
government  in  possession  of  the  Isthmus  as 
having  the  right — which  Secretary  Cass  forty- 
five  years  before  had  so  emphatically  repudi- 
ated— to  close  the  gates  of  intercourse  on 
one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  world. 
When  we  submitted  to  Colombia  the  Hay- 
Herran  Treaty,  it  had  been  settled  that  the 
time  for  delay,  the  time  for  permitting  any 
government  of  anti-social  character,  or  of 
imperfect  development,  to  bar  the  work,  had 
passed.  The  United  States  had  assumed  in 
connection  with  the  Canal  certain  responsi- 
bilities not  only  to  its  own  people,  but  to  the 
civilized  world,  which  imperatively  demanded 
that  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  be- 
ginning the  work.  The  Hay-Herran  Treaty, 
if  it  erred  at  all,  erred  in  being  overgenerous 
toward  Colombia.  The  people  of  Panama 
were  delighted  with  the  treaty,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia,  who  embodied  in  his  own 
person  the  entire  government  of  Colombia, 
had  authorized  the  treaty  to  be  made.  But 
after  the  treaty  had  been  made  the  Colombia 
Government  thought  it  had  the  matter  in  its 
own  hands,  and  the  further  thought,  equally 
wicked  and  foolish,  came  into  the  heads  of 
the  people  in  control  at  Bogota  that  they 
would  seize  the  French  Company  at  the  end 
of  another  yea::  and  take  for  themselves  the 
forty  million  dollars  which  the  United  States 
had  agreed  to  pay  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. 


President  Maroquin,  through  his  Minister, 
had  agreed  to  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty  in 
January,  1903.  He  had  the  absolute  power 
of  an  unconstitutional  dictator  to  keep  his 
promise  or  break  it.  He  determined  to 
break  it.  To  furnish  himself  an  excuse  for 
breaking  it  he  devised  the  plan  of  summon- 
ing a  Congress  especially  called  to  reject  the 
Canal  treaty.  This  the  Congress — a  Con- 
gress of  mere  puppets — did,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  and  the  puppets  adjourned 
forthwith  without  legislating  on  any  other 
subject.  The  fact  that  this  was  a  mere 
sham,  and  that  the  President  had  entire 
power  to  confirm  his  own  treaty  and  act  on 
it  if  he  desired,  was  shown  as  soon  as  the 
revolution  took  place,  for  on  November  6 
General  Reyes,  of  Colombia,  addressed  the 
American  Minister  at  Bogota  on  behalf  of 
President  Maroquin,  saying  that  "  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
land  troops  and  restore  the  Colombian  sov- 
ereignty "  the  Colombian  President  would 
"  declare  martial  law,  and.  by  virtue  of 
vested  constitutional  authority,  when  public 
order  is  disturbed,  would  approve  by  de- 
cree the  ratification  of  the  Canal  treaty  as 
signed  ;  or,  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  prefers,  would  call  an  extra  session 
of  the  Congress — with  new  and  friendly 
members — next  May  to  approve  the  treaty." 
This,  of  course,  is  proof  positive  that  the 
Colombian  dictator  had  used  his  Congress  as 
a  mere  shield,  and  a  sham  shield  at  that,  and 
it  shows  how  utterly  useless  it  would  have 
been  further  to  trust  his  good  faith  in  the 
matter. 

When,  in  August,  1903.,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  Colombia  intended  to  repudiate 
the  treaty  made  the  preceding  January,  under 
cover  of  securing  its  rejection  by  the  Colom- 
bian Legislature,  I  began  carefully  to  consider 
what  should  be  done.  By  my  direction 
Secretary  Hay,  personally  and  through  the 
Minister  at  Bogota,  repeatedly  warned  Co- 
lombia that  grave  consequences  might  follow 
her  rejection  of  the  treaty.  The  possibility 
of  ratification  did  not  wholly  pass  away  until 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Colombian 
Congress  on  the  last  day  of  October.  There 
would  then  be  two  possibilities.  One  was 
that  Panama  would  remain  quiet.  In  that 
case  I  was  prepared  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress that  we  should  at  once  occupy  the  Isth- 
mus anyhow,  and  proceed  to  dig  the  Canal : 
and  I  had  drawn  out  a  draft  of  my  message 
to  this  effect.    But  from  the  information  I 
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received,  I  deemed  it  likely  that  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  Panama  as  soon  as  the 
Colombian  Congress  adjourned  without  rati- 
fying the  treaty,  for  the  entire  population  of 
Panama  felt  that  the  immediate  building  of  the 
( !anal  was  of  vital  concern  to  their  well-being. 
Correspondents  of  the  different  newspapers 
on  the  Isthmus  had  sent  to  their  respective 
papers  widely  published  forecasts  indicating 
that  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  such 
event. 

Moreover,  on  October  16,  at  the  request 
of  Lieutenant-General  Young,  Captain  Hum- 
phrey and  Lieutenant  Murphy,  two  army 
officers  who  had  returned  from  the  Isthmus, 
saw  me  and  told  me  that  there  would  unques- 
tionably be  a  revolution  on  the  Isthmus,  that 
the  people  were  unanimous  in  their  criticism 
of  the  Bogota  Government  and  their  disgust 
over  the  failure  of  that  Government  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  that  the  revolution  would 
probably  take  place  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Colombian  Congress. 
They  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  before 
October  20,  but  they  were  confident  that  it 
would  certainly  come  at  the  end  of  October 
or  immediately  afterwards,  when  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  had  adjourned.  Accordingly  I 
directed  the  Navy  Department  to  station 
various  ships  within  easy  reach  of  the  Isthmus, 
to  be  ready  to  act  in  the  event  of  need  arising. 

These  ships  were  barely  in  time.  On 
November  3  the  revolution  occurred.  Prac- 
tically everybody  on  the  Isthmus,  including 
all  the  Colombian  troops  that  were  already 
stationed  there,  joined  in  the  revolution, 
and  there  was  no  bloodshed.  But  on  that  same 
day  four  hundred  new  Colombian  troops  were 
landed  at  Colon.  Fortunately,  the  gunboat 
Nashville,  under  Commander  Hubbard, 
reached  Colon  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
and  when  the  commander  of  the  Colombian 
forces  threatened  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  American  citizens,  including  women  and 
children,  in  Colon,  Commander  Hubbard 
landed  a  few  score  sailors  and  marines  to 
protect  them.  By  a  mixture  of  firmness  and 
tact  he  not  only  prevented  any  assault  on  our 
citizens,  but  persuaded  the  Colombian  com- 
mander to  re-embark  his  troops  for  Cartagena. 
On  the  Pacific  side  a  Colombian  gunboat 
shelled  the  city  of  Panama,  with  the  result 
of  killing  one  Chinaman — the  only  life  lost 
in  the  whole  affair. 

No  one  connected  with  the  American 
Government  had  any  part  in  preparing, 
inciting,  or  encouraging  the  revolution,  and 


except  for  the  reports  of  our  military  and 
naval  officers,  which  I  forwarded  to  Congress, 
no  one  connected  with  the  Government  had 
any  previous  knowledge  concerning  the  pro- 
posed revolution, except  such  as  was  accessible 
to  any  person  who  read  the  newspapers  and 
kept  abreast  of  current  questions  and  current 
affairs.  By  the  unanimous  action  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  the 
State  of  Panama  declared  themselves  an 
independent  republic.  The  time  for  hesita- 
tion on  our  part  had  passed. 

My  belief  then  was,  and  the  events  that 
have  occurred  since  have  more  than  justified 
it,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  it  was  imperative,  not  only  for  civil 
but  for  military  reasons,  that  there  should  be 
the  immediate  establishment  of  easy  and 
speedy  communication  by  sea  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  These  reasons  were 
not  of  convenience  only,  but  of  vital  neces- 
sity, and  did  not  admit  of  indefinite  delay. 
The  action  of  Colombia  had  shown,  not  only 
that  the  delay  would  be  indefinite,  but  that 
she  intended  to  confiscate  the  property  and 
rights  of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. The  report  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Committee  of  the  Colombian  Senate  on 
October  14,  1903,  on  the  proposed  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  proposed  that  all 
consideration  of  the  matter  should  be  post- 
poned until  October  31,  1904,  when  the 
next  Colombian  Congress  would  have  con- 
vened, because  by  that  time  the  new  Con- 
gress would  be  in  condition  to  determine 
whether  through  lapse  of  time  the  French 
company  had  not  forfeited  its  property  and 
rights.  "  When  that  time  arrives,"  the  report 
significantly  declared,  "the  Republic,  without 
any  impediment,  will  be  able  to  contract,  and 
will  be  in  more  clear,  more  definite,  and  more 
advantageous  possession,  both  legally  and 
materially."  The  naked  meaning  of  this  was 
that  Colombia  proposed  to  wait  a  year,  and 
then  enforce  a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  French  Panama  Company, 
so  as  to  secure  the  forty  million  dollars  our 
Government  had  authorized  as  payment  to 
this  company.  If  we  had  sat  supine,  this 
would  doubtless  have  meant  that  France 
would  have  interfered  to  protect  the  com- 
pany, and  we  should  then  have  had  on  the 
Isthmus,  not  the  company,  but  France  ;  and 
the  gravest  international  complications  might 
have  ensued.  Every  consideration  of  inter- 
national morality  and  expediency,  of  duty  to 
the  Panama  people,  and  of  satisfaction  of  our 
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own  National  interests  and  honor,  bade  us 
take  immediate  action.  I  recognized  Panama 
forthwith  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
practically  all  the  countries  of  the  world  im- 
mediately followed  suit.  The  State  Depart- 
ment immediately  negotiated  a  Canal  treaty 
with  the  new  Republic.  One  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  securing  the  independence  of 
Panama,  and  the  treaty  which  authorized  the 
United  States  forthwith  to  build  the  Canal, 
was  M.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  an  eminent 
French  engineer  formerly  associated  with 
De  Lesseps  and  then  living  on  the  Isthmus ; 
his  services  to  civilization  were  notable,  and 
deserve  the  fullest  recognition. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  our  course 
was  straightforward  and  in  absolute  accord 
with  the  highest  standards  of  international 
morality.  Criticism  of  it  can  come  only  from 
misinformation,  or  else  from  a  sentimentality 
which  represents  both  mental  weakness  and 
a  moral  twist.  To  have  acted  otherwise 
than  I  did  would  have  been  on  my  part  be- 
trayal of  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  Panama,  and 
recreancy  to  the  interests  of  the  world  at 
large.  Colombia  had  forfeited  every  claim 
to  consideration  ;  indeed,  this  is  not  stating 
the  case  strongly  enough ;  she  had  so  acted 
that  yielding  to  her  would  have  meant  on  our 
part  that  culpable  form  of  weakness  which 
stands  on  a  level  with  wickedness.  As  for 
me  personally,  if  I  had  hesitated  to  act,  and 
had  not  in  advance  discounted  the  clamor  of 
those  Americans  who  have  made  a  fetish  of 
disloyalty  to  their  country,  I  should  have 
esteemed  myself  as  deserving  a  place  in 
Dante's  inferno  beside  the  faint-hearted  cleric 
who  was  guilty  of  "  it  gran  riftnto."  The 
facts  I  Jiave  given  above  are  mere  bald  state- 
ments from  the  record.  They  show  that 
from  the  beginning  there  had  been  accept- 
ance of  our  right  to  insist  on  free  transit,  in 
whatever  form  was  best,  across  the  Isthmus  ; 
and  that  towards  the  end  there  had  been  a 
no  less  universal  feeling  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  the  world  to  provide  this  transit  in  the 
shape  of  a  canal — the  resolution  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  was  practically  a  mandate 
to  this  effect. 

We  gave  to  the  people  of  Panama  self- 
government,  and  freed  them  from  subjection 
to  alien  oppressors.  We  did  our  best  to  get 
Colombia  to  let  us  treat  her  with  a  more 
than  generous  justice  ;  we  exercised  patience 
to  beyond  the  verge  of  proper  forbearance. 
When  we  did  act  and  recognize  Panama, 


Colombia  at  once  acknowledged  her  own 
guilt  by  promptly  offering  to  do  what  we 
had  demanded,  and  what  she  had  protested 
it  was  not  in  her  power  to  do.  But  the 
offer  came  too  late.  What  we  would  gladly 
have  done  before,  it  had  by  that  time  be- 
come impossible  for  us  honorably  to  do  ; 
for  it  would  have  necessitated  our  abandon- 
ing the  people  of  Panama,  our  friends,  and 
turning  them  over  to  their  and  our  foes, 
who  would  have  wreaked  vengeance  on 
them  precisely  because  they  had  shown 
friendship  to  us.  Colombia  was  solely  re- 
sponsible for  her  own  humiliation  ;  and  she 
had  not  then,  and  has  not  now,  one  shadow 
of  claim  upon  us,  moral  or  legal ;  all  the  wrong 
that  was  done  was  done  by  her.  If,  as  repre- 
senting the  American  people,  I  had  not 
acted  precisely  as  I  did,  I  would  have  been 
an  unfaithful  or  incompetent  representative  ; 
and  inaction  at  that  crisis  would  have  meant 
not  only  indefinite  delay  in  building  the 
Canal,  but  also  practical  admission  on  our 
part  that  we  were  not  fit  to  play  the  part  on 
the  Isthmus  which  we  had  arrogated  to  our- 
selves. I  acted  on  my  own  responsibility  in 
the  Panama  matter.  John  Hay  spoke  of 
this  action  as  follows  :  "  The  action  of  the 
President  in  the  Panama  matter  is  not  only 
in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equity,  and  in  line  with  all  the 
best  precedents  of  our  public  policy,  but  it 
was  the  only  course  he  could  have  taken  in 
compliance  with  our  treaty  rights  and  obli- 
gations." 

After  a  sufficient  period  of  wrangling,  the 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  Panama,  and 
work  on  the  Canal  was  begun.  The  first 
thing  that  was  necessary  was  to  decide  the 
type  of  canal.  I  summoned  a  board  of 
engineering  experts,  foreign  and  native. 
They  divided  on  their  report.  The  majority 
of  the  members,  including  all  the  foreign 
members,  approved  a  sea-level  canal.  The 
minority,  including  most  of  the  American 
members,  approved  a  lock  canal.  Studying 
these  conclusions,  I  came  to  the  belief  that 
the  minority  was  right.  The  two  great  traffic 
canals  of  the  world  were  the  Suez  and  the 
Soo._  The  Suez  Canal  is  a  sea-level  canal, 
and  it  was  the  one  best  known  to  European 
engineers.  The  Soo  Canal,  through  which 
an  even  greater  volume  of  traffic  passes  every 
year,  is  a  lock  canal,  and  the  American  engi- 
neers were  thoroughly  familiar  with  it : 
whereas,  in  my  judgment,  the  European 
engineers  had  failed  to  pay  proper  heed  to 
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the  lessons  taught  by  its  operation  and  man- 
agement. Moreover,  the  engineers  who 
were  to  do  the  work  at  Panama  all  favored 
a  lock  canal.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  sea-level  canal  would  be  slightly  less  ex- 
posed to  damage  in  the  event  of  war ;  that 
the  running  expenses,  apart  from  the  heavy 
cost  of  interest  on  the  amount  necessary  to 
build  it,  would  be  less  ;  and  that  for  small 
ships  the  time  of  transit  would  be  less.  But 
I  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lock 
canal  at  the  proposed  level  would  cost  only 
about  half  as  much  to  build  and  would  be 
built  in  half  the  time,  with  much  less  risk ; 
that  for  large  ships  the  transit  would  be 
quicker,  and  that,  taking  into  account  the 
interest  saved,  the  cost  of  maintenance  would 
be  less.  Accordingly  I  recommended  to 
Congress,  on  February  19,  1906,  that  a  lock 
canal  should  be  built,  and  my  recommendation 
was  adopted.  Congress  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing it  built  by  a  commission  of  several  men. 
I  tried  faithfully  to  get  good  work  out  of  the 
commission,  and  found  it  quite  impossible ; 
for  a  many-headed  commission  is  an  extremely 
poor  executive  instrument.  At  last  I  put 
Colonel  Goethals  in  as  head  of  the  commis- 
sion. Then,  when  Congress  still  refused  to 
make  the  commission  single-headed,  I  solved 
the  difficulty  by  an  executive  order  of  January 
6,  1908,  which  practically  accomplished  the 
object  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  chair- 


man, making  all  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  dependent  upon  him,  and  thereby 
placing  the  work  under  one-man  control. 
Dr.  Gorgas  had  already  performed  an  inesti- 
mable service  by  caring  for  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions so  thoroughly  as  to  make  the  Isthmus 
as  safe  as  a  health  resort.  Colonel  Goethals 
proved  to  be  the  man  of  all  others  to  do  the 
job.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate 
what  he  has  done.  It  is  the  greatest  task 
of  any  kind  that  any  man  in  the  world 
has  accomplished  during  the  years  that 
Colonel  Goethals  has  been  at  work.  It  is 
the  greatest  task  of  its  own  kind  that  has 
ever  been  performed  in  the  world  at  all. 
Colonel  Goethals  has  succeeded  in  instilling 
into  the  men  under  him  a  spirit  which  else- 
where has  been  found  only  in  a  few  victorious 
armies.  It  is  proper  and  appropriate  that, 
like  the  soldiers  of  such  armies,  they  should 
receive  medals  which  are  allotted  each  man 
who  has  served  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time.  A  finer  body  of  men  has  never  been 
gathered  by  any  nation  than  the  men  who 
have  done  the  work  of  building  the  Panama 
Canal ;  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
lived  and  have  done  their  work  have  been 
better  than  in  any  similar  work  ever  under- 
taken in  the  tropics ;  they  have  all  felt  an 
eager  pride  in  their  work  ;  and  they  have 
made  not  only  America  but  the  whole  world 
their  debtors  by  what  they  have  accomplished. 


TO  AN  OLD  LADY 

INSCRIPTION   IN    "A  NARROW  WAY,"1   BY   MARY  FINDLATER 

Through  this  dim,  sorry  world,  where  some  men  hold 
We  fight  with  shadows  for  a  cause  unknown, 
You  move  serene  and  confident :  as  gay 
As  if  Life  were  a  festival :  your  ease 
Deferred,  and  others'  pleasure  all  your  care. 

Yet  they  that  know  you  best  call  you  most  dear, 
Not  for  your  hundred  charms,  your  mirth,  your  wit, 
But  for  the  hidden  strength  which  these  adorn. 
Begirt  with  graces,  still  through  life  you  go, 
Constant,  unswerving,  Duty  at  your  heart, 
And  others  wonder  at  your  steadfastness — 
At  that  unflinching  temper  of  the  soul 
That  in  the  hour  of  darkness  has  not  failed : 

For  each  of  all  your  days,  when  read  aright, 
Is  like  some  ancient  missal's  flaming  page 
Bordered  with  garlands,  roses,  fantasies, 
Writ  in  the  midst  with  precepts  of  the  Law. 

>E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  GASOLINE? 


BY  WALDEMAR  KAKMPFFKRT 


IF  you  want  to  win  a  snug  little  prize  of 
$100,000,  you  have  only  to  discover  a 
cheap  substitute  for  gasoline.  The  In- 
ternational Association  of  Recognized  Auto- 
mobile Clubs — in  other  words,  an  organiza- 
tion representing  the  motor  car  users  of  nearly 
every  civilized  country — puts  up  the  prize. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  "  strings  "  to  the  offer. 
The  new  fuel  must  be  suitable  for  existing 
engines ;  it  must  be  cheaper  than  gasoline ; 
it  must  be  readily  procurable  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  "  cornered  "  by  trusts.  The  lucky 
discoverer  of  that  fuel  will  also  earn  a  reward 
of  $10,000  offered  by  the  British  Society  of 
Motor  Car  Manufacturers  and  Traders.  What 
is  more  to  the  point,  he  will  accumulate  a 
princely  sum  in  royalties,  compared  with 
which  the  cash  prizes  of  the  two  associations 
will  seem  to  him  pitifully  small. 

Any  one  who  owns  an  automobile  will 
understand  why  these  two  associations  and 
many  others  are  concerned  about  a  substitute 
for  gasoline.  The  price  of  cars  is  going 
down  ;  but  the  price  of  gasoline  is  going  up. 
Why  ?  Because  the  supply  of  the  kind  of 
petroleum  from  which  gasoline  is  obtained  is 
steadily  dwindling.  In  1914  there  will  prob- 
ably be  one  hundred  per  cent  more  automo- 
biles and  motor  trucks  in  operation  than  there 
were  in  1913  ;  but  the  increase  in  gasoline 
production  will  be  less  than  five  per  cent. 
No  wonder  that  automobile  associations  and 
manufacturers  are  worried  about  the  gaso- 
line supply. 

A  man  named  Drake  sixty-four  years  ago 
drilled  the  first  oil  well  at  Titusville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  a  depth  of  400  feet.  In  a  year  he 
pumped  up  about  two  thousand  barrels  of 
petroleum,  and  was  glad  to  sell  them  at 
a  fair  profit.  In  the  year  1912  the  produc- 
tion of  the  world  amounted  to  347,000,000 
barrels,  which  is  nearly  a  million  barrels 
a  day.  That  is  enough  to  make  a  lake  of 
respectable  size.  The  United  States  alone 
yielded  200,200,000  barrels — somewhat  more 
than  sixty- three  per  cent  of  the  total  world 
output.  Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
world  is  facing  a  gasoline  famine.  Last  year 
the  refinery  oils  from  which  gasoline  is  ob- 
tained in  the  United  Spates  decreased  about 
6,000,000  barrels.    It  was  necessary  to  take 


about  15,000.000  barrels  out  of  storage  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  and  to  meet 
new  demands.  Unless  new  oil-fields  are  dis- 
covered yielding  a  petroleum  of  the  right 
composition,  the  market  demand  for  gaso- 
line can  hardly  be  supplied  for  another 
twenty  years,  and  gasoline  (or,  rather,  the 
unstandardized  fuel  we  now  call  by  that 
name)  may  cease  to  drive  motor  cars  long 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  seems  strange 
that  petroleum  should  once  have  been  re- 
garded as  so  much  raw  material  from  which 
only  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  could  be 
profitably  distilled.  Gottlieb  Daimler,  when  he 
made  the  first  commercially  successful  high- 
speed gasoline  engine,  no  doubt  hoped  that 
his  motor,  simplified  and  improved,  would 
supplant  the  horse ;  but  probably  he  never 
dreamed  that  his  invention  would  some  day 
cause  the  world  to  worry  about  its  oil  supply. 
The  automobile  industry  assuredly  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  since  Daimler's  day. 
In  1913,  for  example,  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  low-priced  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  produced  about  220,000  cars. 
Professor  Magruder,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  has  estimated  that  all  the  steam 
plants  in  the  United  States  produce  a  total 
of  16,000,000  horse-power ;  but  the  one 
million  gasoline  automobiles  in  use.  averaging 
25  horse-power  each,  have  a  total  output  of 
25,000,000  horse-power.  In  1913  at  least 
17,000,000  barrels  of  gasoline  were  con- 
sumed by  these  automobiles  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  automobiles,  motor  boats  must  be  consid- 
ered, generating  about  15,000,000  horse- 
power. Hence  we  have  the  staggering  total 
of  40,000,000  horse-power  as  the  average 
energy  developed  by  the  movable  gasoline 
engines  of  this  country.  But  that  is  not  all. 
There  are  thousands  of  farm  engines  which 
consume  gasoline,  and  no  one  could  even 
guess  by  how  much  they  increase  the  drain 
on  our  gasoline  supply,  and  by  how  much 
they  add  to  the  total  horse-power  developed 
with  the  aid  of  gasoline.  Very  few  farmers, 
automobilists,  or  motor  boat  owners  realize 
that  a  quantity  of  gasoline  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  laboratory  of  nature  only  after 
the  lapse  of  a  geological  epoch — a  million 
years  and  more  perhaps — is  consumed  by 
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gasoline  engines  in  a  few  fleeting  seconds. 
The  proceeding  is  economically  more  useful 
and  necessary  than  lighting  cigarettes  with 
$100  bills,  but  it  is  fully  as  rapid,  and 
ought  to  arouse  similar  emotions.  Professor 
Magruder  has  stated  that,  if  all  the  gasoline 
engines  in  the  country  were  to  be  operated 
for  only  ten  hours  a  day,  the  gasoline  sup- 
ply would  last  only  about  a  month.  Next 
year  the  situation  will  become  more  acute — 
how  much  more  no  one  knows  exactly,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
cars  will  be  manufactured  in  1914.  One 
estimate  places  the  number  at  600,000, 
which  is  probably  too  high.  Assuming  that 
600,000  cars  will  actually  be  made  and  sold, 
and  that  their  average  fuel  consumption  will 
be  at  least  one  gallon  of  gasoline  a  day,  an 
oil  expert,  Mr.  Harry  Tipper,  figures  that 
35,000,000  barrels  of  new  crude  oil  will 
be  required.  "  It  will  take  something  like 
$75,000,000  of  new  facilities  to  market  that 
increased  amount  of  gasoline.  That  is  new 
business,  and  we  can  hardly  supply  facilities 
for  the  present  demand  for  the  fuel." 

The  oil-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
used  to  yield  the  best  gasoline  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  best  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  is 
worth  as  much  in  the  market  now  as  refined 
kerosene  in  bulk.  But,  instead  of  producing 
33,000,000  barrels  in  a  year,  as  they  did  in 
1891,  the  Pennsylvania  fields  yield  only  about 
9,000,000,  and  instead  of  producing  fifty  per 
cent  of  refinery  oils,  from  which  gasoline  is 
obtained,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  they 
now  produce  but  four  per  cent.  The  same 
story  is  repeated  almost  everywhere.  There 
is  Ohio,  for  example.  Its  oil  production  has 
fallen  from  24.000,000  barrels  in  1896  to 
less  than  9,000,000  barrels.  Indiana,  whose 
maximum  production  was  11,000,000  barrels 
in  1904,  has  shown  a  shrinkage  of  nearly 
ninety  per  cent.  To  be  sure,  California  and 
Oklahoma  still  maintain  their  standard,  but 
their  oils  yield  only  a  very  low  percentage  of 
gasoline.  West  Virginia  is  the  only  Eastern 
State  that  has  not  suffered  a  reduction  in  its 
oil  yield.  A  good  Pennsylvania  oil  will  bring 
more  than  $2.15  a  barrel  at  the  well  because 
of  its  richness  in  gasoline,  but  a  California 
oil  is  worth  only  35  cents  a  barrel  at  the  well. 
That  difference  in  price  reveals  the  difference 
between  the  asphalt  oils  of  the  West  and  the 
parafjfine  oils  of  the  East.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  gasoline  factor  determines 
the  value  of  an  oil  entirely.  The  California 
oil  is  worth  only  35  cents  a  barrel  not  only 


because  it  contains  less  gasoline  than  the 
parafrine  crude  oil  of  the  East,  but  also  be- 
cause it  contains  very  little  of  the  kerosene 
or  lubricating  fractions.  Lubricating  oil  is  an 
even  more  important  product  of  crude  oil 
than  gasoline  ;  without  it  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry would  indeed  be  clogged. 

In  vain  we  turn  abroad  for  gasoline. 
Europe  is  even  worse  off  than  we.  In  Ger- 
many gasoline  brings  40  cents  a  gallon. 
Indeed,  all  eastern  Europe  is  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  liquid  fuel — a  serious 
handicap  to  military  powers  whose  arma- 
ments include  gasoline-driven  automobiles, 
motor  trucks,  and  tractors. 

The  situation  might  not  be  so  serious  if 
the  newly  discovered  oils  were  rich  in  gaso- 
line. But  the  new  fields — those  of  Mexico 
and  California — yield  an  oil  from  which  very 
little  gasoline  can  be  obtained.  Hence  the 
oil-refiner  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  ex- 
pedients which  have  enabled  him  tempora- 
rily to  meet  the  demands  of  motorists.  It 
would  be  much  too  long,  much  too  weari- 
some, and  much  too  technical  a  story  to  dis- 
close his  mysterious  ways  in  detail.  The 
briefest  possible  sketch  must  suffice. 

In  these  enlightened  days  no  one  supposes 
that  gasoline  bubbles  up  out  of  the  ground 
ready  for  the  automobile  ;  nevertheless,  very 
few  automobile-owners  know  exactly  what 
gasoline  is.  Crude  petroleum  must  be  dis- 
tilled in  order  to  obtain  gasoline.  As  the 
oil  is  heated  in  a  still  that  looks  like  a  boiler 
without  flues  vapors  rise  and  float  into  coils, 
in  which  they  are  condensed  to  a  liquid  called 
a  "  distillate."  At  first  the  lighter  vapors  are 
given  off,  but  gradually  the  heavier  vapors 
ascend  and  are  condensed.  By  means  of 
switches  the  lighter  distillates  are  diverted 
into  one  tank,  the  heavier  into  another. 
Liquids  of  different  gravities  are  cut  off  from 
one  another.  The  first  "cut,"  as  refiners 
call  it,  is  crude  benzine.  From  crude  ben- 
zine gasoline  and  various  naphthas  are  in 
turn  distilled  off — first  the  gasoline,  and  then 
the  naphthas,  and,  lastly,  lamp  or  burning  oil 
distillate.  Several  grades  of  kerosene,  miner's 
oil,  and  the  like  are  drawn  from  this  burning- 
oil  distillafe.  There  is  no  sharply  defined  line 
between  gasoline  and  the  naphthas.  Hence  in 
distilling  the  benzine  the  refiner  must  exer- 
cise his  judgment  and  conscience.  As  the 
process  of  distilling  continues,  the  gasoline 
becomes  heavier,  and  the  refiner  stops  when 
he  has  a  product  that  passes  for  commercial 
gasoline.    Since  judgment  and  conscience 
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vary  with  the  man,  there  are  almost  as  many 
varieties  of  gasoline  as  there  are  refiners. 
Some  refiners  treat  the  crude  benzine  and 
a  part  of  the  kerosene  fraction  in  order 
to  make  commercial  gasoline.  In  a  word, 
gasoline  is  not  a  scientific  designation  for 
a  definite  liquid,  but  merely  a  general 
name  like  "soap,"  "  flour/'  "clay,"  or 
"  wood."  Because  the  demand  for  motor 
fuel  is  outstripping  the  supply,  the  refiner 
has  been  compelled  to  sell  as  gasoline  a  dis- 
tillate which  contains  a  fraction  of  the  vapors 
that  he  would  have  switched  into  the  naphtha 
tank  a  few  years  ago.  If  that  practice  had 
not  been  adopted,  gasoline  would  have  been 
even  more  expensive  to-day  than  it  is,  and 
the  motor  car  industry's  amazing  growth 
might  have  been  checked.  Despite  this  com- 
pulsory degradation,  the  automobile  demand 
is  insatiable. 

Time  was  when  gasoline  was  almost  a 
nuisance  to  the  refiner.  Twenty-six  years 
ago  petroleum  derivatives  were  employed 
chiefly  as  illuminants ;  very  few  engineers 
considered  them  seriously  as  fuels.  There 
was  no  real  market  for  such  light,  highly 
explosive,  volatile  distillates  as  gasoline.  To 
be  sure,  cleaners  always  used  gasoline  to 
remove  grease-spots  and  stains  from  fabrics 
and  gloves  ;  but  their  requirements  were  not 
great  enough  to  keep  even  a  moderate-sized 
refinery  busy  producing  gasoline.  Because 
he  could  not  sell  it,  the  refiner  used  to  keep 
his  gasoline  as  light  as  possible  and  switch  all 
the  vapors  that  he  dared  into  the  naphtha,  for 
which  there  was  a  readier  sale  when  it  had 
been  further  distilled  to  yield  kerosene.  In- 
deed, it  was  necessary  to  pass  laws  in  order 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  kerosene  that  was  too 
volatile — in  other  words,  too  explosive.  All 
that  is  changed.  Kerosene  has  become  much 
less  important  than  gasoline.  Most  of 
the  laws  that  govern  the  sale  of  kerosene 
and  prescribe  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  safe 
lamp  oil  might  be  repealed ;  it  no  longer 
pays  to  make  kerosene  highly  explosive.  It 
has  even  been  necessary  to  teach  China, 
Africa,  Persia,  and  India  the  use  of  the  kero- 
sene lamp  in  order  to  open  new  markets. 
Electricity  and  gas  have  supplanted  kerosene 
as  an  illuminant  in  this  country. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  average 
increase  in  price  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline  was 
not  more  than  one  cent  per  decade.  As  late 
as  1911  it  could  be  bought  as  low  as  ten 
cents  a  gallon  in  tank  car  lots.  In  1912  the 
wholesale  price  was  suddenly  raised  to  sixteen 


cents  a  gallon.  Moreover,  the  quality  of 
the  gasoline  was  lowered,  and  it  will  be  still 
further  lowered  in  the  future.  It  is  becom- 
ing heavier  because  it  contains  more  of  the 
kerosene  fraction  than  it  once  did.  Some 
day  in  the  not  distant  future  gasoline  will 
contain  as  much  of  the  kerosene  fraction  of 
crude  oil  as  an  automobile  carbureter  can 
utilize.  But  in  the  last  year  farm  and  motor 
boat  engines  have  been  slightly  reconstructed 
to  burn  cheap  kerosene  instead  of  expensive 
gasoline.  As  a  result  the  refiner  has  breathed 
more  easily  for  the  last  few  months.  But 
the  relief  is  only  temporary.  Thousands  of 
new  automobiles,  motor  boats,  and  stationary 
engines  will  be  bought  next  year,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  will  consume  gasoline. 

These  gasoline  troubles  have  not  descended 
upon  the  refiner  unawares.  Oil  chemists 
and  engineers  foresaw  them  years  ago,  and 
proposed  methods  of  escaping  them  long 
before  the  price  of  gasoline  began  to  worry 
the  automobile  user.  Some  of  these  experts 
have  agitated  the  use  of  benzole,  a  waste 
product  of  gas  works,  which  is  even  better 
than  gasoline  as  an  engine  fuel  when  prop- 
erly treated.  Unfortunately,  the  supply  of 
benzole  is  not  great  enough.  About  one- 
half  a  ton  of  coal  must  be  coked  to  obtain  a 
gallon  of  benzole.  Waste  though  it  is,  the 
great  chemical  companies  of  Germany  buy 
all  the  benzole  they  can  and  convert  it  into 
dyes,  perfumes,  flavoring  extracts,  explosives, 
photographic  developers,  drugs,  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  chemicals  much  more  valuable 
than  gasoline.  Alcohol,  too,  has  been  sug- 
gested. No  doubt  it  would  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  automobile  if  engines  and 
accessories  were  modified.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  dearer  even  than  gasoline  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
that  it  will  be  cheapened. 

Even  assuming  that  a  suitable,  abundant, 
and  cheap  substitute  for  gasoline  will  be 
found,  there  is  a  business  side  to  this  fuel 
problem  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Crude  oil 
and  its  distillates  can  be  obtained  in  every 
civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
No  commercial  products  are  so  systematically 
and  widely  distributed  for  sale.  To  build 
up  a  distribution  system  for  a  gasoline  sub- 
stitute would  be  the  labor  of  a  decade.  For 
years  the  use  of  a  new  fuel  would  be  con- 
fined within  an  easy  radius  of  a  few  distrib- 
uting centers,  and  the  automobilist  would 
naturally  cling  to  his  familiar  gasoline,  how- 
ever   expensive,   simply  because    it  could 
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always  be  readily  obtained,  whether  he  be 
touring  in  Norway  or  Italy,  Alaska  or  South 
Africa. 

If  a  change  in  fuel  is  made  at  all,  we  may 
expect  the  substitution  of  kerosene  for  gaso- 
line. Even  now  an  automobile  engine  can 
be  run,  if  necessary,  with  kerosene.  Not  so 
long  ago  a  car  was  driven  from  New  York  to 
Boston  after  it  had  been  started  with  kero- 
sene ;  but  an  automobile  cannot  be  started 
cold  on  kerosene  alone.  One  of  the  most 
successful  farm  traction  engines  in  the  world 
uses  kerosene  as  a  fuel.  A  Manchester 
motor  cab  company  mixes  gasoline  with  kero- 
sene successfully,  and  one  of  the  London 
omnibus  companies  has  for  the  moment  over- 
come its  fuel  troubles  by  employing  a  combi- 
nation of  benzole  and  kerosene.  But  the 
substitution  of  kerosene  for  gasoline  will 
mean  a  change  in  automobile  design.  It  will 
mean  new  fuel-feeding  devices,  and  it  will 
mean  the  carrying  of  two  tanks — one  to  con- 
tain a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  starting 
gasoline,  and  the  other  a  more  liberal  supply 
of  kerosene.  At  least  two  manufacturers, 
one  in  England  and  one  in  the  United  States, 
have  thus  modified  their  cars. 

If  it  comes,  the  change  will  be  for  the 
better.  Dollar  for  dollar,  kerosene  will  drive 
a  car  farther  than  gasoline.  Moreover, 
kerosene  is  obtainable  all  over  the  world  as 
readily  as  gasoline.  Lastly,  kerosene  is  a 
more  or  less  standardized  product ;  gasoline 
is  not.  The  laws  which  most  civilized  coun- 
tries passed  years  ago  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
kerosene  that  is  too  volatile  and  too  explosive 
have  served  to  define  the  term  "  kerosene  ;" 
but  gasoline,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  very  loose 
designation  for  a  fuel  that  varies  with  longi- 
tude and  latitude.  Buy  a  gallon  of  kerosene, 
and  you  know  exactly  what  you  may  expect 


of  it  in  a  motor  car ;  buy  a  gallon  of  gasoline, 
and  you  have  a  quantity  of  liquid  fuel  which 
must  be  tested  before  its  virtues  are  known. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  this  possible  trans- 
formation will  be  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  motor  trucks.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
hypnotized  by  the  experiences  and  the  meth- 
ods of  pleasure-vehicle  makers.  They  have 
not  attacked  the  fuel  problem  and  solved  it 
to  meet  their  own  business  needs.  Soon 
they  will  realize  that  every  business  man  who 
has  goods  to  haul  will  own  a  motor  truck, 
and  that  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use 
will  eventually  far  exceed  the  number  of  pleas- 
ure cars.  It  will  be  driven  home  to  them 
that,  unlike  a  touring  car,  a  motor  truck  will 
be  operated  not  merely  in  fine  weather,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  hours,  but  day  in  and  day 
out,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  it  will  con- 
sume several  times  as  much  fuel  as  a  pleas- 
ure car.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  an 
urgent  demand  for  motor  trucks  that  can  be 
driven  more  cheaply  than  is  now  possible 
with  gasoline,  and  then  the  day  of  the  kero- 
sene commercial  vehicle  will  in  truth  have 
dawned.  When  that  time  comes,  the  makers 
of  gasoline  pleasure  cars  may  also  turn  to 
kerosene ;  they  may  follow  where  once  they 
led. 

All  this  means  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
inventors.  Who  knows  but  even  now  some 
obscure  mechanic,  keenly  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities opened  by  the  scarcity  of  gasoline,  is 
patiently  working  on  some  carbureter  which 
is  simpler  and  more  ingenious  than  any  yet 
devised,  and  which  will  open  new  avenues 
for  the  automobile  ?  For  the  chief  difficulty 
is  the  matter  of  providing  an  efficient,  trust- 
worthy mechanism  for  converting  kerosene 
into  a  vapor  which,  when  mixed  with  air,  can 
be  made  to  explode  in  an  engine  cylinder. 


THE  FIELD  OF  GLORY 1 


BY  EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

War  shook  the  land  where  Levi  dwelt, 
And  fired  the  dismal  wrath  he  felt, 
That  such  a  doom  was  ever  wrought 
As  his,  to  toil  while  others  fought ; 
To  toil,  to  dream — and  still  to  dream, 
With  one  day  barren  as  another; 
To  consummate,  as  it  would  seem. 
The  dry  despair  of  his  old  mother. 

Far  off  one  afternoon  began 

The  sound  of  man  destroying  man  ; 

And  Levi,  sick  with  nameless  rage, 

Condemned  again  his  heritage, 

And  sighed  for  scars  that  might  have  come. 

And  would,  if  once  he  could  have  sundered 

Those  harsh,  inhering  claims  of  home 

That  held  him  while  he  cursed  and  wondered. 

Another  day,  and  then  there  came. 
Rough,  bloody,  ribald,  hungry,  lame, 
But  yet  themselves,  to  Levi's  door. 
Two  remnants  of  the  day  before. 
They  laughed  at  him  and  what  he  sought ; 
They  jeered  him,  and  his  painful  acre  ; 
But  Levi  knew  that  they  had  fought, 
And  left  their  manners  to  their  Maker. 

That  night,  for  the  grim  widow's  ears, 
With  hopes  that  hid  themselves  in  fears, 
He  told  of  arms,  and  featly  deeds, 
Whereat  one  leaps  the  while  he  reads, 
And  said  he'd  be  no  more  a  clown, 
While  others  drew  the  breath  of  battle. — 
The  mother  looked  him  up  and  down, 
And  laughed — a  scant  laugh  with  a  rattle. 

She  told  him  what  she  found  to  tell, 

And  Levi  listened,  and  heard  well 

Some  admonitions  of  a  voice 

That  left  him  no  cause  to  rejoice.— 

He  sought  a  friend,  and  found  the  stars, 

And  prayed  aloud  that  they  should  aid  him  ; 

But  they  said  not  a  word  of  wars. 

Or  of  a  reason  why  God  made  him. 

And  who's  of  this  or  that  estate 
We  do  not  wholly  calculate, 
When  baffling  shades  that  shift  and  cling 
Are  not  without  their  glimmering ; 
When  even  Levi,  tired  of  faith. 
Beloved  of  none,  forgot  by  many, 
Dismissed  as  an  inferior  wraith. 
Reborn  may  be  as  great  as  any. 

1  An  editorial  appreciation  of  Mr.  Robinson's  place  as  a  poet  appears  on  another  page;  and  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Robinson  is  included  in  our  picture  section  tiiis  week.— The  Editors. 
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WE  don't  want  to  change  Jews  into 
Christians  ;  we  want  to  have 
them  become  good  Jews.  We 
don't  want  to  change  Catholics  into  Protes- 
tants ;  we  want  them  to  become  good  Catho- 
lics." 

The  words,  uttered  by  a  young  Episcopal 
rector  and  indorsed  by  his  Bishop,  would 
have  seemed  radical,  not  to  say  revolutionary, 
a  generation  ago.  They  fell  on  the  cars  of 
the  audience  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
without  causing  a  sensation,  but  as  a  welcome 
confirmation  of  a  fact  that  was  necessary  and 
obvious.  They  marked,  however,  a  long  step 
in  the  progress  of  humanity  away  from  sec- 
tarian prejudices. 

B 

The  service  at  which  these  noteworthy 
words  were  spoken  was  held  in  an  old 
church — All  Saints'  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church — in  the  heart  of  the  East  Side  in 
New  York  City.  The  building  was  some- 
what commonplace  as  to  its  exterior ;  con- 
structed in  the  rather  somber,  unornamental 
style  of  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  granite,  that  looked  as  if  it  might 
remain  in  its  present  environment,  if  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  restless  iconoclasm  of  the  great 
city,  for  another  hundred  years.  Inside  it 
had  one  most  curious  feature — a  so-called 
"  slave  gallery  "  back  of  the  choir ;  this  had 
been  closed  up  years  ago,  but  its  location  was 
still  pointed  out  to  visitors  from  "  uptown." 
The  name  must  have  been  given  to  this  gal- 
lery by  courtesy,  for  slavery  was  abolished  in 
New  York  in  1799  by  gradual  emancipation 
which  terminated  almost  at  the  time  when 
this  church  was  built.  The  gallery,  however, 
was  no  doubt  built  and  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colored  population,  which  long  ago 
forsook  that  part  of  the  city  and  moved  to 
the  West  Side.' 

B 

While  the  slave  gallery  was  now  only  a 
memory,  there  seemed  some  point  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  attendant  at  the  service,  that 
the  slaves  were  still  to  be  seen,  even  in  this 
church — only  now  they  were  "  wage  slaves," 
and  white,  not  black.  For  within  the  brightly 
lighted  auditorium,  in  the  side  pews,  were 
seated  members  of  the  "  out-of-works,"  who 
in  some  way  had  heard  that  they  were  wel- 
come at  the  meeting  and  that  something  was 
to  be  done  for  them.    Unshaven,  unkempt, 
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ill-clothed  men  most  of  them  were  ;  some  of 
them  had  honest,  stupid  faces,  some  bore 
suggestions  of  "booze,"  and  some  had  hard, 
deeply  lined  countenances  that  indicated  that 
fate  had  dealt  out  its  worst  to  them  and  that 
their  physiognomies  had  been  as  wax  to 
receive  the  blows. 

m 

It  was  a  question  with  some  of  the  audi- 
tors whether  these  men  should  have  been 
segregated,  as  was  done  in  the  old  time  with 
the  other  unfortunates  of  the  slave  gallery, 
in  separate  seats.  But,  then — do  any  of  us 
want  to  sit  next  to  the  "  great  unwashed  "  ? 
and,  more  pertinent  still,  do  the  unwashed 
themselves  want  to  sit  near  their  more  fortu- 
nate neighbors  ?  As  the  Bishop  remarked 
to  a  questioner  after  the  service,  misfortune 
is  usually  sensitive  to  the  point  of  shyness, 
and  doesn't  care  to  rub  its  shoulders  against 
fashionable  garments.  At  any  rate,  a  goodly 
company  of  the  down-and-out  members  of 
society  were  at  the  church,  ready  to  hear 
what  might  be  said  for  their  comfort  or  other- 
wise. They  joined  in  the  service  so  far  as  it 
was  familiar  to  them,  the  Spectator  observed, 
and  none  of  them  left  during  the  proceed- 
ings, which  fact  showed  that,  according  to 
Horace  Greeley's  criterion  as  to  the  success 
of  a  meeting,  they  were  at  least  interested. 
And  certainly  some  of  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors  who  filled  the  central  pews  to 
overflowing  because  of  the  fact  that  a  Bishop 
was  to  participate  in  the  service,  looked  on 
their  isolated  brothers  with  more  than  a 
friendly  eye. 

m 

The  question  before  the  Bishop  and  his 
subordinate  was  the  old  one  as  to  what  can 
be  done  with  a  church  after  its  constituency 
has  gone.  Henry  Street,  where  this  church 
is  situated,  was  once  one  of  the  fine  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  as  some  of  the  spacious, 
well-built  residences  of  the  district,  long 
turned  to  humbler  uses  in  most  cases,  attest. 
But  its  glory  has  departed ;  and  what  is  to 
be  done  with  a  church  that  has  to  remain, 
with  its  empty  benches  ? 

The  earnest  young  rector  and  his  active, 
enterprising  Bishop  have  determined  to  make 
this  a  people's  church,  if  not  a  civic  center. 
They  invite  the  Jews  to  come  in,  they  ask 
the  Catholics  and  the  nothingarians  to  enter 
and  be  ministered  to — not  necessarily  in  the 
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forms  of  religion,  but  in  the  social  activities 
which  are  increasingly  becoming  one  of  the 
fundamental  reasons-for-being  of  a  >  church 
organization  in  a  great  city.  Proselyting  is 
not  sought,  but  rather  the  opportunity  of 
helping  along  broad  human  lines.  One  of  the 
immediate  plans  mentioned  in  the  Bishop's 
address  was  the  making  over  of  the  roomy 
basement  of  the  church  into  a  workingman's 
rest-room,  where  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  an  unhappy,  tired  worker  could  secure 
a  place  of  shelter.  No  doubt  this  plan  will 
develop  unforeseen  difficulties,  but  the  main 
thing  is  to  put  the  church  building  to  use  in 
a  way  that  will  help  its  neighborhood  practi- 
cally now,  just  as  it  did  in  former  generations 
when  it  was  a  live  factor  in  the  life  of  its 
locality. 

m 

The  Spectator  was  an  interested  listener 
at  an  impromptu  reception  given  by  the 
Bishop  after  the  service.  -When  congratula- 
tions had  been  extended  as  to  the  new  move- 
ment for  making  this  church  active  in  the  life 
of  its  ward,  a  pleasant-faced,  earnest-eyed 
young  woman,  who  was,  it  appeared,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  near-by  Settlement,  after  suggesting 
co-operation  between  her  organization  and 
the  newly  instituted  activities  of  the  church, 
asked  :  "  Are  the  men  and  boys  to  be  allowed 
to  discuss  Socialism  ?  Many  of  the  East  Side 
Jews  are  Socialists.  I  myself,  though  an 
Episcopalian,  am  a  Socialist." 


The  question  led  to  a  lively  colloquy  on 
the  merits  of  Socialism,  with  a  suggestion 
that  the  church  could  hardly  be  used  as  a 
place  of  propaganda  for  a  cult.  ( >ne  of  the 
workers  suggested  that,  after  all,  the  main 
thing  was  to  get  the  young  people  into  the 
church  ;  when  they  were  once  inside  the  fold 
they  could  be  speedily  influenced  in  the  right 
direction,  whether  for  or  against  Socialism. 
Another  pointed  out  that  the  early  Christians 
were  compelled  to  make  their  converts  much 
as  the  soap-box  orators  among  the  Socialists 
are  doing  to-day,  and  that  perhaps  a  more 
sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
church  might  keep  the  young  Socialists  from 
regarding  Christianity  as  a  bulwark  of  cap- 
italism. The  interesting  thing  concerning 
the  conversation  was  that,  while  the  practical 
workers  among  the  East  Side  multitudes 
seemed  to  incline  toward  Socialism,  and  the 
visitors  from  uptown  were  either  opposed 
to  Socialism  or  were  advocates  of  some  other 
form  of  social  melioration,  all  were  earnestly 
united  in  the  belief  that  something  must  be 
done  by  the  church  toward  solving  the  social 
problem,  and  that  the  work  must  be  done  on 
broad,  humanitarian  lines.  The  rector's  re- 
mark during  his  preliminary  talk,  addressed 
to  a  wider  audience  than  the  one  that  filled 
the  church,  "  This  building  is  yours,"  was  the 
keynote  not  only  of  this  meeting,  but,  the 
Spectator  believes,  of  the  universal  church's 
new  attitude  toward  the  people. 
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Changed  Man  (A),  The  Waiting  Supper,  and 
Other  Tales.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.  $1.35. 

This  substantial  volume,  uniform  with  the  com- 
plete edition  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  except  in 
the  matter  of  size  (a  most  undesirable  varia- 
tion), contains  twelve  stories,  or  minor  novels, 
as  Mr.  Hardy  calls  them,  written  between  5  881— 
1900.  Although  drawn  on  a  smaller  scale,  no 
long  novels  by  this  master  of  English  rural  life 
and  humor  are  more  characteristic  of  the  genius 
and  the  cynicism  of  the  man.  They  all  belong 
to  what  Mr.  Hardy  has  called  "  the  little  ironies 
of  life."  They  are  devoid  of  plot,  they  are 
somber  in  tone,  they  are  pervaded  by  a  uniform 
lack  of  cheerfulness,  but  they  are  all  interesting 
and  able. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  remarkable  skill  in  telling  a 
tragic  story  as  if  it  were  an  every-day  incident ; 
in  using  the  deepest  black  with  the  nonchalance 
of  a  man  who  is  painting  in  light  gray.    "  Wes- 


sex "  furnishes  the  background,  and  Wessex 
people,  generally  speaking,  the  character.  The 
reader  must  expect  to  rind  everything  going 
awry  and  most  things  ending  in  futility  ;  but  he 
will  be  in  the  company  of  an  able  man,  and,  if 
he  cares  at  all  for  Mr.  Hardy,  he  will  find  the 
remarkable  genius  of  the  author  of  "  The  Return 
of  the  Native  "  very  clearly  revealed. 

Near  East  (The).    By  Robert  Hichens.  The 

Century  Company,  New  York.  S6. 

This  is  an  ideal  gift  book,  with  its  cover  of 
Byzantine  design  and  illustrations  from  the 
exquisite  paintings  of  Jules  Guerin,  which  so 
admirably  supplement  Mr.  Hichens's  word  pic- 
tures of  picturesque  Dalmatia,  the  beauty  of 
classic  Greece,  and  the  fascination  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  a  book  that  one  likes  to  skim 
through  and  then  lay  aside,  to  be  taken  up  again 
at  intervals  when  the  work  of  the  present  presses 
hard  and  one  would  seek  respite  in  the  contem- 
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plation  through  eye  and  brain  of  the  classic 
beauty  in  which  the  enduring  is  enshrined. 
Intermingled  with  his  descriptions  the  author 
recounts  a  number  of  personal  experiences,  such 
as  hearing  the  King  of  Greece  deliver  a  martial 
speech  to  his  subjects,  his  arrest  as  a  spy  while 
taking  notes  near  Salamis,  and  his  part  as  a 
spectator  in  Constantinople  watching  the  de- 
posed Sultan  going  and  returning  from  his 
devotions  in  the  mosque,  a  weary-looking  old 
man  with  a  blank  face  like  "a  large  white  en- 
velope, and  the  most  expressive  people  in  the 
world  salaaming  before  it." 

Quality  Street:  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  By 

Tames  M.  Barrie.  The  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.  $5. 

Every  one,  or  almost  every  one,  knows  Mr. 
Barrie's  quaint  and  delightful  play,  which  has 
more  nearly  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  11  Cran- 
ford "  than  any  piece  of  writing  we  know. 
Miss  Maude  Adams,  we  are  told,  has  taken  the 
charming  part  of  Phcebe  some  five  hundred 
times  in  this  country,  and  the  hold  of  the  play 
on  the  public  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  This 
edition  of  "Quality  Street"  is  in  quarto  form, 
and  everything  has  been  done  to  make  the 
physical  presentation  equal  in  charm  the  literary 
quality.  Best  of  all  is  the  choice  of  the  illus- 
trator, Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  whose  admirable  pic- 
tures in  "  Cranford  "  and  other  old-time  stories 
we  are  never  tired  of  praising.  He  has  given  us 
here  many  large  color  pictures,  which,  in  precise 
reproduction  of  the  author's  characters  and  also 
in  delicacy  of  coloring,  are  all  but  perfect. 

House  of  Happiness  (The).    By  Kate  Langley 

Bosher.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.25. 
Optimism,  to  say  nothing  of  decent  cheerful- 
ness, is  so  rare  in  recent  romance  that  we  cor- 
dially welcome  "The  House  of  Happiness,"  a 
persistently  sunny  story.  The  author  of  "  Mary 
Cary  "  has  a  purpose  underneath  her  narrative, 
but  we  are  not  so  deeply  involved  in  eugenics 
and  child  study  as  to  miss  the  humor  and  reality 
of  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  gather  (of 
all  places !)  in  a  sanatorium,  and  some  of  whom 
graduate  to  an  ideal  mountain  health  resort 
ruled  by  a  doctor-man  of  ideas  and  imagination. 

Sons  and  Lovers.  By  D  H.  Lawrence.  Mitchell 

Kennerley,  New  York.  $1.35. 
Lu  of  the  Ranges.    By  Eleanor  Mordaunt.  The 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York.  $1.35. 

There  is  the  strong  grip  of  reality  in  two  grim 
tales,  each  beginning  with  moving  scenes  of  the 
suffering  borne  by  the  children  of  evil  parents. 
"  Sons  and  Lovers "  is  stark  in  its  dreadful 
realism.  One  recoils  from  the  misery  of  the 
collier's  wife,  doomed  to  bear  with  a  brutal, 
drunken  husband,  and  tortured  by  desire  to 
rescue  her  sons  from  their  sordid  surroundings. 
Her  sons  are  first  her  lovers.  One  dies  from 
no  necessity,  the  other  lives,  and  it  is  his  life, 
mental,  spiritual,  and  physical,  that  is  minutely 
and  yet  often  vaguely  set  before  us  in  harsh 


lines — truly  a  view  of  man's  existence  without 
hope  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  The 
second  story,  "  Lu  of  the  Ranges,"  strikes  an 
insistent  note  of  sacrifice  to  selfishness  until 
the  mind  rebels.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Australia, 
and  the  heroine,  a  deserted  child,  is  overworked, 
abused,  partially  developed  mentally  and  dis- 
torted spiritually  by  the  combined  influences 
of  her  slavery  on  a  dairy  farm  and  her  com- 
panionship with  a  renegade  artistic  English- 
man who  alternately  satisfies  her  yearning  for 
nobler  things  or  cruelly  deserts  her  in  her  need. 
Both  of  these  novels  descend  to  unnecessary 
depths  of  evil  in  human  nature,  and  are  greatly 
in  fault  from  their  lack  of  balance  between 
what  should  be  disclosed  and  what  should  be 
held  sacred  in  human  life. 

Memoirs   of  an  American  Prima  Donna.  By 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  (Mme.  Strakosch).  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $2.50. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  American  Prima  Donna, 
a  name  to  conjure  with  years  ago,  writes  her 
memoirs,  and  so  refreshes  the  recollections  of 
her  many  admirets,  now  in  their  sixties  and 
seventies.  Her  musical  triumphs,  from  her  own 
testimony,  were  not  won  by  accident.  Hard 
study  was  imposed  upon  native  gilts.  Carefully 
guarded  by  her  mother,  she  entered  upon  her 
career  as  a  young  girl,  appearing  first  in  1861  in 
the  parlor  of  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  of  New  York. 
For  twenty-five  years  she  gathered  laurels,  often 
interpreting  well-known  operatic  roles  in  an 
original  way.  She  sang  in  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg,and  Vienna,  and  rehearses  her  experiences 
with  evident  pleasure.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  discomforts  that  inevitably  accom- 
pany a  singer's  life.  Mme.  Strakosch  has  a  pun- 
gent humor  in  criticism  which  gives  sparkle  to 
her  comments  upon  her  musical  comrades,  and 
especially  to  her  estimate  of  some  patrons  of 
music  who,  arose  upon  her  horizon.  To  students 
of  musical  art  and  progress  this  handsome 
volume,  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
the  author  and  others,  will  furnish  much  enter- 
tainment. 

Fools  of  Shakespeare  (The).    By  Fred.  Warde. 

McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Warde  writes  not  only  as  a  student  of  Shake- 
speare, but  as  an  actor  of  experience,  who 
knows  both  dramatic  literature  and  stagecraft  ; 
and  his  discussion  in  ten  or  twelve  chapters  deal- 
ing with  "  The  Fools  of  Shakespeare "  has 
point  and  suggestiveness.  Students  of  Shake- 
speare understand  the  important  place  filled  by 
the  fools,  and  the  very  serious  significance  which 
Shakespeare  attached  to  them;  but  the  great 
majority  of  theater-goers,  and  many  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  plays,  fail  to  give  the  fools  their 
proper  place.  Mr.  Warde  writes  about  Touch- 
stone, Launcelot  Gobbo,  the  clown  in  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  the  gravediggers  in  "  Hamlet," 
and,  above  all,  the  noble  fool  in  "  King  Lear,"  one 
of  the  most  significant  figures  in  that  tremendous 
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drama.  The  book  is  very  pleasantly  written, 
and  well  worth  reading  by  Shakespearean  stu- 
dents. 

Hers  Are  Ladies.    By  James  Stephens.  The 

Macmillan  Campany,  New  York.  $1.25. 
Readers  of  The  Outlook  may  recall  comment 
on  Mr.  Stephens's  delightful  "  The  Crock  of 
Gold,'1  in  which  reference  was  also  made  to  two 
volumes  of  verse  from  his  hand,  good  in  their 
directness  and  picture-making  quality,  but  re- 
markable chiefly  for  the  undercurrent  of  quaint, 
whimsical  humor  conspicuously  absent  from 
most  current  verse.  In  the  present  volume — a 
series  of  detached  sketches — there  are  fun,  fancy, 
philosophy,  and  sometimes  the  tragic  note,  com- 
bined with  a  de  Maupassant  quality  of  tense, 
dramatic  characterization  which  condenses  a 
whole  life-story  into  a  few  pages  and  makes  the 
characters  live  human  beings.  A  touch  of  the 
writer's  peculiar  humor  is  shown  in  the  title 
"  Here  Are  Ladies,"  although  the  story  is 
largely  a  study  in  husbands  and  how  they  are 
set  upon  by  their  wives.  Note  his  dedicatory 
lines: 

WOMEN 

Listen  !  If  but  women  were 
Half  as  kind  as  they  are  fair. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all 
Miseries  that  do  appal. 

Then  the  Frozen  Pole  would  go, 
Shaking  off  his  fields  of  snow, 
To  a  kinder  clime  and  dance 
Warmly  with  the  girls  of  France. 

These;  if  women  only  were 
Half  as  kind  as  they  are  fair. 

The  final  chapter,  "  There  is  a  Tavern  in  the 
Town,"  in  itself  full  of  all  sorts  of  delightful 
possibilities,  is  given  over  to  philosophizing  on 
various  subjects  of  popular  interest — matrimony, 
education,  smoking,  dancing,  music,  North  Pole 
exploration— put  in  the  mouth  of  the  "  Old 
Gentleman  of  the  Tavern,"  who  makes  his  en- 
trance shedding  buttons  from  his  waistcoat  and 
fastening  it  with  a  nail  and  a  bit  of  wire,  so  that 
we  know  him  to  be  a  bachelor  even  before  he 
begins  his  monologue  on  matrimony. 

Crown  of  Hinduism  (The).  By  J.  N.  Far- 
quhar, M.A.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 
$2.50. 

This  is  an  indispensable  complement  to  the 
current  authorities  on  Hinduism,  most  of  which 
present  its  theoretical  aspects  chiefly.  Fully 
presenting  these,  this  volume  gives  full  promi- 
nence to  the  practical.  Now  that  Hinduism's 
comparatively  brighter  side  has  been  set  forth 
in  American  cities  by  the  Svami  Vivekananda 
and  the  Theosophists,  and  is  accepted  by  their 
proselytes  as  preferable  to  Christianity,  it  is 
timely  to  have  the  whole  truth  told  about  it. 
Theoretically,  the  religious  philosophy  of  Hin- 
duism is,  as  the  late  Max  Miiller  once  said  to 
the  present  reviewer,  "beautiful,"  and  Mr. 
Farquhar  here  says  as  much,  and  even  more. 
Even  the  caste  system  was  originally  "  a  great 


conception,"  and  long  did  for  India  what  the 
mediaeval  trade  guilds  did  for  Europe.  Idolatry 
also,' the  other  chief  hindrance  now  to  progress 
in  India,  he  recognizes  as  having  had  its  day  of 
usefulness  to  spiritual  life.  But  he  unmasks  the 
real  nature  of  the  theosophical  movement  in  the 
fact  that  it  owes  its  popularity  in  India  to-day 
"almost  exclusively  to  its  defense  of  caste  and 
idols,"  in  reaction  against  the  crusade  of  the 
theistic  society  known  as  the  Brama-Samaj 
against  image  worship.  Vivekananda,  too,  is  a 
champion  of  the  idols.  Amply  acknowledging 
the  good  fruit  borne  in  past  ages  by  the 
Hindu  system,  Mr.  Farquhar  quotes  from 
educated  Hindus  ample  testimony  to  the  evils 
wrought  by  its  perpetuation  in  the  modern  age, 
and  to  the  good  wrought  by  Christian  mission- 
aries as  apostles  of  India's  regeneration.  He 
shows  in  detail  that  the  needed  reform  of  the 
patriarchal  family  system  of  Hinduism  depends 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Christ ;  also  that 
Hindu  social  ideals  find  completion  in  Christ; 
that  Christ's  method  of  creating  servants  of 
humanity  perfects  the  Hindu  ascetic  discipline  ; 
that  Christ  satisfies  the  religious  need  which 
inspires  Hindu  idolatry;  and  that  Christ'fulfills 
the  Hindu  ideal  of  the  incarnate  One.  Thus  is 
"Christ  the  Crown  of  Hinduism.*' 

Art  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    By  Marcel  Dieula- 
foy.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 

To  the  interesting  volumes  already  published 
by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  on  British  art,  by 
Signor  Ricci  on  Italian  art,  by  M.  Hourticq  on 
French  art,  and  by  Sir  Gaston  Maspero  on 
Egyptian  art,  we  have  now  from  M.  Marcel 
Dieulafoy  a  volume  uniform  with  th,e  above  on 
art  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  As  might  be  imag- 
ined, M.  Dieulafoy  gives  to  us  one  portion  of 
Portugal  to  nine  portions  of  Spain.  His  style 
might  have  been  more  captivating  to  the  young 
reader,  but  his  matter  is  of  moment  to  the  older 
reader.  The  little  volume  is  full  of  suggestive 
information.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
M.  Dieulafoy's  references  to  Persia.  Few  stop 
to  think  that  the  source  of  Mussulman  art  as 
developed  by  the  Moors  in  their  mosques  in 
Spain  really  found  its  rise  in  Persia  and  came 
to  Spain  by  way  of  the  countries  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  student  of  architecture  rinds 
the  union  of  the  Mohammedan  mosque  and  the 
Latin  basilica  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

Gospel  Origins.  By  the  Rev.  William  West 
Holdsworth.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  75c. 
This  small  volume  is  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion by  students  of  the  New  Testament,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned.  The  text  is  for  both 
classes;  notes  subjoined  to  the  main  chapters 
give  the  critical  details  required  by  the  former. 
The  point  of  special  interest  as  an  advance 
beyond  views  previously  held  is  in  an  analysis 
of  the  Second  Gospel,  which  distinguishes 
three  successive  editions  of  it — the  Palestinian, 
the  Alexandrian  (about  a.d.  42),  and  the  Ro- 
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man.  The  last,  and  also  the  fullest  of  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  Jesus,  is  our  canonical 
Mark.  Matthew  and  Luke  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  drawn  from  a  lost  collection 
of  login — i.  e.,  sayings  of  Jesus — a  document 
named  by  German  critics  "Q.,"  i.  e.,  Quelle 
(source).  Dr.  Holdsworth  believes  that  there 
were  two  such  documents,  one  of  which  was 
used  by  Luke,  and  the  other  in  the  First  Gospel, 
which  as  a  whole  he  regards  as  a  compilation 
by  some  Jewish  Christian  in  Alexandria — the 
two  being  simply  the  two  earlier  editions  of 
Mark's  work.  The  volume  has  the  merit  of 
solving  some  puzzling  questions. 

Famous  Modern  Battles.    By  A.  Hilliard  At- 

teridge.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.75. 
Some  great  battles  have  been  fought  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  We  have  recently  been 
celebrating  the  half-centenary  of  one  of  them, 
namely,  Gettysburg.  Of  course  Gettysburg  has 
a  prominent  place  in  Mr.  Atteridge's  "  Famous 
Modern  Battles."  There  are  fourteen  others, 
ending  with  the  battle  of  Lule  Burgas.  The 
volume  is  interestingly  written  and  the  text  has 
been  reinforced  by  necessary  plans. 

Modern  Cities.  By  H.  M.  Pollock  and  W.  S. 
Morgan.  Funk  &  \Y  agnails  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

The  two  authors  worked  together  at  Albany  in 
municipal  betterment,  then  spent  several  months 
in  studying  city  matters  in  Europe.  They  dis- 
cuss here  the  trend  of  modern  effort  to  make 
the  city  more  beautiful,  more  economic  in  ad- 
ministration, more  valuable  in  every  way  to  the 
individual  man  and  woman.  Many  pictures 
show  the  results  of  special  city  planning  at  large 
and  in  detail.  The  book  is  both  informative 
and  stimulating. 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa.  By  Captain 
C.  H.  Stigand.  With  an  Introduction  bv  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$2.50. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  introductory  article,  points 
out  that  Captain  Stigand  unites  the  qualifications 
of  a  field  naturalist  of  unusual  powers  with  those 
of  a  noted  big-game  hunter — an  ideal  combina- 
tion. From  the  non-expert  point  of  view  we  can 
add  that  the  author  is  a  narrator  of  entertaining 
qualities.  The  hunting  adventures  are  told 
modestly  and  without  excitement  of  language, 
but  they  are  mighty  well  worth  reading.  The 
book,  moreover,  is  well  worth  while  as  a  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of.  plant  and  animal 
life  in  Africa.  The  much-mooted  question  of 
"  protective  coloration,"  in  particular,  is  treated 
in  a  sensible  and  moderate  fashion. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  An  Obsolete  Shibbo- 
leth. By  Hiram  Bingham.  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven. 

Mr.  Bingham  devotes  the  major  part  of  this 
little  volume  to  proving  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  an  obsolete  shibboleth,  and  the  last  pages  to 
showing  that  the  conclusion  to  which  that  Mon- 


roe Doctrine,  as  it  has  been  developed  and 
applied  in  the  ninety  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  announced  by  James  Madison, 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  His  book  would  have  been  logical 
and  persuasive  if  he  had  pointed  out  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  ninety  years  ago  could 
be  enforced  only  by  the  United  States,  can  now 
be  more  effectively  maintained  and  enforced  by 
the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
three  great  republics  of  South  America— Chile, 
Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Fairy  Book  (The).  By  the  author  of  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman."  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  $5. 

In  Powder  and  Crinoline,  and  Old  Fairy  Tales 
Retold.  By  Sir  Arthur  Qniller-Conch.  The  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $5. 

Princess  Badoura.  Retold  by  Laurence  Hous- 
man.  The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $3. 

Vanity  Fair.  By  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray.   The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop  (The).  By  Charles  Dickens. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company.  New  York.  $5. 
Artist  in  Italy  (An).    Written  and  painted  by 

Walter  Tyndale,  R.  I.  The  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $5. 

"  The  Fairy  Book,"  by  the  author  of  "  John  Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman,"'  illustrated  in  color  by  War- 
wick Goble,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  children's  books.  The  volume  contains 
such  old  friends  as  "  Cinderella,"  "  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer,"  "  Tom  Thumb,"  "  Snow-White 
and  Rose-Red,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk," 
and  "  Little  Red  Riding-Hood."  The  book 
should  be  a  joy  to  any  little  child — and  it  will 
be  a  joy  to  the  "  grown-up "  too  who  has  not 
forgotten  how-  to  be  a  child.  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  also  retells  some  fairy  tales  under 
the  title  "  In  Powder  and  Crinoline,"  and  the 
tales  are  very  interestingly  illustrated  in  color 
by  Kay  Nielsen.  This  volume  also  may  ap- 
peal not  only  to  children  but  even  more  to 
grown  people.  ".Princess  Badoura"  is  one  of 
the  "  Arabian  Nights'"  tales,  and  in  the  present 
edition  is  retold  by  Laurence  Housman  and 
illustrated  in  color  by  Edmund  Dulac.  Both 
text  and  illustration  are  worthy  of  note — espe- 
cially the  illustration.  Two  reprints  of  well- 
known  novels  deserve  mention  in  this  short  list 
of  holiday  books.  They  are  Thackeray's  "  Van- 
ity Fair,"  illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer,  and 
Dickens's  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  illustrated  by 
Frank  Reynolds.  The  volumes  will  doubtless 
appeal  to  many  lovers  of  the  two  novelists. 
Finally,  we  have  Mr.  Walter  Tyndale's  "An 
Artist  in  Italy."  Like  Mr.  Tyndale's  other 
books,  this  is  well  worth  any  one's  while.  Mr. 
Tyndale  is  emphatically  the  painter  wherever 
he  goes,  and  the  pictorial  capabilities  of  what- 
ever he  sees  are  instantly  recognized  by  him. 
When  one  joins  this  with  a  sense  of  historical 
perspective,  there  results  such  a  volume  as  the 
present  one. 
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TALKING  OVER  FOUR  THOUSAND  MILES 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  dated  November  21 
is  of  special  interest  because  of  recent  reports 
that  vocal  sounds,  although  not  actual  words, 
have  been  carried  across  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Marconi  wireless  telephone  system.  The 
Berlin  report  is  to  the  effect  that  Rear- Admiral 
Emsmann,  director  of  the  Lorenz  Engineering 
Company,  told  the  Congress  of  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects,  in  session  at  Charlottenburg, 
that  a  coherent  message  had  been  transmitted 
from  the  company's  station  at  Neustadt,  in 
Hanover,  to  the  station  at  Tuckerton,  on  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
thousand  miles.  Rear-Admiral  Emsmann  said 
that  the  Goldschmit  high  frequency  apparatus 
was  employed.  Both  stations  are  equipped 
with  towers  800  feet  high. 

Admiral  Emsmann  said  he  believed  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  widespread  development  of 
the  aerophone  in  communication  with  ships  at 
sea. 

WILL  RADIUM  BECOME  CHEAP? 

The  latest  quotation  we  have  seen  for  radium 
is  $120  per  milligramme — over  four  million  dol- 
lars per  pound.  But  there  is  a  fair  possibility 
of  its  becoming  cheaper.  At  present  the  supply 
comes  chiefly  from  pitchblende,  but  various 
other  sources  are  being  tried.  Thus  within  a 
few  weeks  the  London  papers  ascribe  to  a  Ger- 
man professor  named  Rudolf  Sommer  the 
discovery  of  an  important  new  process  of 
extracting  radium  quickly  from  unexpected 
sources.  The  discovery  is  said  to  be  now  well 
on  the  way  to  a  practical  working  basis. 

Professor  Sommer  has  been  experimenting 
for  five  years  at  Neulengbach,  near  Vienna, 
where  he  devised  a  process  of  extracting  the 
precious  metal  from  the  rough  ore  in  from  three 
to  four  months,  whereas  the  processes  previously 
known  have  taken  from  ten  to  eighteen  months. 
Professor  Sommer  gets  his  supply  from  ore  not 
so  rare  or  dear  as  pitchblende,  such  as  carnotite, 
of  which  big  supplies  are  available.  He  has 
already  produced  three-quarters  of  a  gramme. 

The  ordinary  processes  of  extraction  involve 
inevitable  loss.  Professor  Sommer's  process  is 
described  as  being  so  economical  and  the  loss 
so  small  that  he  is  able  to  treat  ores  containing 
minute  quantities  of  radium  and  extract  from 
them  an  amount  less  than  the  amount  lost  by 
other  processes. 

THE  REALISM  OF  THE  "MOVIE" 

There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  amount  of 
expense,  time,  and  ingenuity  which  may  profit- 
ably be  put  into  the  construction  of  a  moving- 
picture  film.  That  of  "  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,**  for  instance,  involves  moving  masses 
of  hundreds  of  people,  presents  careful  and 


excellent  acting,  and  in  many  of  its  scenes  has 
a  claim  to  be  considered  an  artistic  creation. 
And  such  expensive  films  pay  because  one  may 
be  exhibited  for  months  to  two  or  three  audi- 
ences a  day  in  great  cities  and  small  towns,  in 
many  places  simultaneously,  and  at  an  advanced 
price  over  the  poorer  and  cheaper  films.  The 
latest  piece  of  this  kind  of  realism  has  been  the 
sinking  of  a  real  steamship  at  sea  in  order  to 
carry  out  for  the  movies  a  representation  of 
Hauptmann's  "  Atlantis,"  says  the  New  York 
"  Herald." 

This  is  how  it  was  done.  A  steamship  plying 
between  New  York  and  Copenhagen  was  char- 
tered outright  for  three  days,  with  her  full  com- 
plement of  officers  and  crew,  and  steamed  into 
the  North  Sea  prepared  for  action.  On  board 
there  were  five  hundred  passengers,  "especially 
invited,"  and  among  these  were  a  large  number 
of  expert  swimmers,  divers,  and  professional 
life-savers.  A  second  and  smaller  (and  prob- 
ably outworn)  vessel  was  bought  outright, 
christened  the  Roland,  and,  after  many  scenes  of 
the  story  had  been  enacted  on  the  larger  vessel, 
the  smaller  was  scuttled  and  sunk  while  swim- 
mers, divers,  and  life-savers  played  their  parts  in 
the  water  about  her,  the  cameras  merrily  click- 
ing meanwhile  from  the  other  ship.  The  total 
cost  of  the  film  is  said  to  exceed  $120,000. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  "HAND-MINDED" 

"  I  like  this  school  because  I  never  could  have 
learned  anything,  and  I  am  more  use  in  the 
world."  This  is  the  way  a  girl  pupil  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Industrial  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
describes  her  impressions  of  the  new  kind  of 
school  work,  according  to  a  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Elementary  Industrial  School  was  estab- 
lished to  give  "  hand-minded  "  boys  and  girls  as 
good  a  chance  as  the  "  language-minded  "  have 
always  had.  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  in  the  United  States  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  types  of  children — those 
who  take  to  books  and  those  who  do  not.  In 
Cleveland,  as  in  most  American  cities,  about 
half  the  children  have  been  leaving  school  in 
the  sixth  grade.  The  Cleveland  school  authori- 
ties saw  that  much  of  this  waste  was  due  to  the 
attempt  to  force  abstract  intellectual  effort  on 
boys  and  girls  whose  interest  was  in  doing 
things.  The  Elementary  Industrial  School  was 
meant  to  meet  this  situation.  To  it  boys  and 
girls  were  admitted  if  they  were  over  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  were  two  or  more  years  behind 
their  grade  in  school. 

In  this  school  one-half  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  English,  mathematics,  geography-history — 
the  two  in  close  connection — and  to  hygiene  of 
a  thoroughly  practical  character.    The  remain- 
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ing  periods  are  given  to  manual  and  industrial 
work — including  shop  work — to  domestic  econ- 
omy and  gymnasium  practice.  A  poll  of  the 
pupils  showed  that  with  the  girls  cooking  and 
sewing  were  favorite  subjects;  with  the  boys, 
mechanical  drawing  and  woodworking. 

The  school  has  been  successful  even  in  the 
face  of  adverse  conditions.  The  enrollment  has 
doubled  in  the  past  four  years.  Pupils  who 
had  long  since  lost  interest  in  school  work  of 
any  kind,  some  to  the  extent  of  being  known  as 
"  dullards  and  incorrigibles,"  have  become  eager 
and  alert,  not  only  in  the  hand  subjects;  but  in 
the  academic  work  as  well. 

DESERT  SAND  AND  ELECTRIC  WIRES 

Extending  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh  is  an  electric  trolley  line  which  is  used 
chiefly  by  tourists.  The  "  Electric  World  "  thus 
describes  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  service: 
"  The  trunks  of  huge  palm  trees  serve  as  trolley 
poles  to  support  the  overhead  conductor,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  modern  hurrying  motor 
cars  and  the  peaceful  centuries-old  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs  holds  the  interest  of  many  a  contem- 
plative traveler.  At  one  side  of  the  trolley  con- 
ductor, on  bell-shaped  insulators,  are  run  the 
feeders,  which,  like  the  trolley,  wire,  are  of  bright, 
hard-drawn  copper.  After  these  wires  had  been 
installed  it  was  soon  found  that  they  invariably 
broke  and  fell  within  six  or  seven  months,  the 
cross-section  being  much  reduced  at  the  point 
of  fracture.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
desert  winds  which  sweep  across  the  right  of 
way  whip  sand  particles  against  the  wires, 
causing  a  filing  action  which  cuts  away  the 
copper  much  like  an  artificial  sand  blast.  The 
glass  globes  of  arc  lamps  installed  along  the 
road  have  exhibited  the  same  destructive  action. 
A  similar  effect  is  observed  with  the  incandes- 
cent units  used  to  light  the  way  to  the  Sphinx. 
These  strings  of  lamps,  besides  having  to  be 
moved  at  frequent  intervals  to  accommodate 
the  varying  level  of  the  shifting  sands,  are 
rapidly  eaten  away  by  the  etching  action  of  the 
desert  winds.  Thus  far  no  remedy  has  been 
discovered  for  this  destruction  except  frequent 
renewals." 

DARWIN'S  THOROUGHNESS 

Henri  Fabre,  the  naturalist,  tells  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review "  a  characteristic  story 
about  Charles  Darwin  and  himself.  Darwin 
wanted  to  explain  the  "  homing  "  instinct  of 
bees,  and  induced  Fabre  to  begin  a  series  of 
experiments  with  that  purpose  in  view.  A 
regular  plan  of  campaign  was  drawn  up.  Marked 
bees  were  placed  in  a  dark  box  and  carried 
away  from  the  hive  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  they  were  finally  liberated. 
The  box  was  repeatedly  turned  about,  so  that 
the  inmates  would  lose  all  sense  of  direction. 
Every  possible  means  was  taken  to  render  use- 


less any  known  or  conceivable  method  of  ob- 
taining one's  bearings.  The  bees  were  even 
placed  within  an  induction  coil  in  the  effort  to 
confuse  them.  The  result  of  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate series  of  tests  was  nil  so  far  as  any  explana- 
tion of  the  homing  power  was  concerned.  In 
every  case  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the 
bees  found  their  way  home  without  apparent 
trouble,  no  matter  how  confusing  the  trip  away 
from  home  had  been  made. 

The  story  is  characteristic,  comments  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  because  it 
illustrates  the  thorough  way  in  which  the  author 
of  the  "Origin  of  Species"  attacked  all  his 
problems.  He  was  not  one  to  merely  "opine 
prettily  and  probably,"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  He 
put  everything  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
when  the  answer  came  out  wrong,  or  didn't 
come  out  at  all,  he  "  scrapped  "  the  hypothesis 
as  a  matter  of  course  instead  of  trying  to  ex- 
plain away  its  failure. 

INCREASING  TENSILE  STRENGTH 

It  is  pointed  out  by  a  French  authority  that 
in  applying  the  hardness  test  the  metal  under 
examination  is  likely  to  undergo  slight  surface 
hardening.  Experiments  were  carried  out  to 
determine  whether  tensile  strength  tests  would 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  exact  physical  state  of 
metals.  Similar  bars  of  carefully  annealed  sil- 
ver were  rolled  to  various  extents  whereby 
different  degrees  of  hardness  were  obtained. 
The  hardness  of  each  bar  was  determined,  the 
tensile  strength  test  applied,  and  then  the  hard- 
ness again  determined.  It  was  found  that  the 
tensile  strength,  although  giving  no  indication 
of  slight  degrees  of  hardening,  increased  regu- 
larly with  the  extent  of  hardening,  and  the 
elongation  diminished.  When  the  bar  broke 
under  a  slight  load,  and  the  elongation  was  con- 
siderable, there  was  a  marked  increase  in  hard- 
ness after  the  tensile  strength  test ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  hardened  metal,  when  the  elongation 
was  slight,  there  was  even  a  diminution  in  the 
hardness  after  applying  the  tensile  strength  test. 
Further  experiments  on  brass  and  on  aluminum 
showed  very  conclusively  that  the  strain  on 
the  metal  did  not  increase  the  hardness  unless 
the  metal  underwent  appreciable  elongation. 
— Ainerican  Machinist. 

THE  VALUE  OF  TREES 

The  net  receipts  from  the  National  forests  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  says  a  report  from  the 
Forestry  Bureau,  during  the  past  four  months 
amounted  to  $115,620,  an  increase  of  seventeen 
per  cent  over  receipts  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  Of  the  two  million  trees  to  be  planted 
in  the  National  forests  of  Montana  and  north- 
ern Idaho  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  one- 
half  have  been  set  out  this  fall  and  the  rest 
will  be  put  in  next  spring. 


BY  THE  WAY 


"  The  Survey,"  which  has  rounded  out  its 
first  twelve  months  as  "an  adventure  in  co- 
operative journalism,"  signalizes  the  beginning 
of  its  second  year  by  appearing  in  an  enlarged 
and  extremely  attractive  form.  In  its  short 
career  "  The  Survey "  has  demonstrated  its 
real  value  to  serious-minded  people  and  has 
become  indispensable  to  social  workers  and 
students  and  to  all  who  take  a  genuine  interest 
in  civilizing  humanity.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
confirm  this  statement,  let  him  read  the  No- 
vember issue,  especially  the  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  the  strike  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
mines. 

Approximately  1,080,000  dressed  turkeys,  it 
is  estimated,  were  consumed  in  New  York  City 
in  Thanksgiving  Day  feasts.  The  finest  turkeys 
this  year  came  from  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Kentucky  sent  the  biggest  turkey  to  the  White 
House  ;  it  weighed  forty  pounds. 

Two  current  magazines  give  illustrations  of 
the  primitive  culture  found  in  both  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  world.  Dean  Worcester  in 
the  "  National  Geographic  Magazine  "  tells  of 
wild  Filipino  tribes  that  regard  as  over-educated 
the  man  who  can  count  up  to  twenty  ;  Professor 
Ross  in  the  "  Century  Magazine "  quotes  a 
New  York  immigration  official:  "In  our  daily 
official  duties  we  come  to  know  the  individual 
who  cannot  count  to  twenty  every  time  cor- 
rectly ;  who  can  tell  the  sum  of  two  and  two, 
but  not  of  nine  and  six;  name  the  days  of  the 
week,  but  not  the  months  of  the  year;  who 
swears  he  paid  his  own  passage  to  America, 
but  is  unable  to  tell  what  it  cost." 

"  Blue  Monday  "  is  a  complaint  that  troubles 
not  ministers  alone,  who  may  perhaps  more 
legitimately  than  most  people  claim  some  indul- 
gence as  to  the  reaction  from  the  fatigues  of 
Sunday.  "  Blue  Mondayitis,"  according  to  a 
physical  director  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  is  a  result  of  the  high  tension  life 
of  our  great  cities  in  its  effects  on  business  men 
generally.  He  prescribes  physical  training  as 
a  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

Cincinnati  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet,  recently, 
when  he  passed  through  the  city  on  his  way 
South  for  the  winter.  Among  other  displays 
of  affectionate  regard,  five  thousand  children 
from  the  public  and  parochial  schools  assem- 
bled in  Music  Hall  and  sang  and  recited  some 
of  Mr.  Riley's  verse. 

"  A  famous  and  oracular  Spaniard,  Baltasar 
Gracian,"  says  "  Collier's  Weekly,"  "  writing  on 
worldly  wisdom,  has  declared  that  a  man  in  the 
zenith  of  his  development  may  be  known  by  the 
purity  of  his  taste,  the  clearness  of  his  thought, 
the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  the  firmness  of 
his  will."    To  this  enumeration  of  fine  qualities 


"  Collier's  "  adds :  "  That  man  we  believe  to  be 
at  his  highest  point  who,  upon  attaining  the  top 
of  his  ambition  (or  upon  not  attaining  it),  sees 
the  true  value  of  all  mundane  ambition  and 
turns  his  energies  to  service  and  self-sacrifice." 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Irvine,  formerly  assistant 
at  the  Church  of  the  Ascensionin  New  YorkCity, 
recently  appeared  on  the  vaudeville  stage  in  a 
playlet  of  his  own  production.  In  a  speech  he 
said :  "  I  have  lived  in  New  York  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  I  have  done  everything  from 
driving  a  milk  cart  to  appearing  on  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  stage.  And  I  am  not  through  yet. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  world  behind  the 
footlights  is  as  human,  as  kind,  as  noble  of  pur- 
pose, as  any  I  have  ever  known." 

Playwrights  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
great  popular  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  as 
giving  them  a  cue  for  historical  plays  dealing 
with  the  era  of  Spanish  discovery  and  conquest. 
A  pageant  play  entitled  "  Balboa  "  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  San  Francisco ;  and  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  is  reported  to  be  writing  a  play  dealing 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Mex- 
ico under  Cortez. 

Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  called  a  Puritan.  In  addition  to 
being  an  abstainer  from  intoxicants,  he  has  now 
won  the  distinction  of  placing  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  suggestive  new  dances,  particularly 
the  tango.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  forbidden 
army  officers  to  dance  the  tango  while  in  uni- 
form, or  to  be  present  where  it  is  being  danced. 

Colonel  Goethals,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  has  been  invited  by  the  authorities 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  come  to  that  city  on  the 
completion  of  the  Canal  and  make  Dayton  a 
model  municipality.  The  compliment  is  no 
doubt  well  meant,* but  Colonel  Goethals,  being 
an  engineer  of  the  Army  Corps,  could  not,  it  is 
said,  be  detailed  for  work  of  this  character 
without  special  legislation  by  Congress. 

The  example  of  the  British  Government  in 
damming  the  Nile  has  apparently  suggested  to 
a  Western  man  the  idea  of  damming  the  Colo- 
rado River  within  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  The  project  is  described  as  practi- 
cable from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  but  the 
scenic  beauties  of  this  most  magnificent  of 
earth's  chasms  should  forever  forbid  such  profa- 
nation. 

Governor  Tener,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  once 
was  a  professional  baseball  player,  is  to  become 
President  of  the  National  Baseball  League  for 
the  next  four  years.  He  will  not  assume  the  full 
duties  of  his  new  office,  however,  until  his  term 
as  Governor  expires.  The  new  place,  in  the  eyes 
at  least  of  the  athletic  youth  of  the  country,  will 
doubtless  outrank  Governor  Tener's  present 
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position,  as  being  an  advance  from  State  to  Na- 
tional celebrity  and  from  politics  to  "  the  game." 

The  high  price  of  eggs  has  caused  heavy  im- 
portations to  be  made  from  abroad,  principally 
from  Siberia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  about  100,000  cases  of  thirty  dozen 
each,  or  36,000,000  eggs,  will  be  received  before 
the  market  becomes  normal  again. 

"  In  what  city  was  Homer  born  ?"  a  subscriber 
humorously  inquires  in  sending  in  his  answer 
to  the  great  ice-cream  soda  question:  "Who 
invented  ice-cream  soda?  It  was  invented  in 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  confectionery 
store  of  Ambrose  H.  Ranch,  in  1S67,  about. 
The  exact  year  is  the  only  thing  in  doubt.1' 

Dividends  thus  far  this  year,  says  the  New 
York  "  Sun,"  show  that  the  former  Standard  Oil 
companies  have  declared  a  total  of  111  per  cent 
on  the  basis  of  the  $100,000,000  authorized  capi- 
tal of  the  parent  company,  against  52  per  cent 
declared  in  1912.    Such  is  dissolution  ! 

"  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  wrinkles 
produced  by  smiling,"  asks  a  newspaper  philoso- 
pher, "and  those  produced  by  discontent?  The 
wrinkles  from  happiness  come  only  after  a 
couple  of  scores  of  years  of  smiling,  while  those 
which  spring  from  worry  may  grow  overnight. 
If  women  only  realized  that  the  best  beautifier 
is  not  to  be  bought  on  the  market,  but  is  simply 
provided  for  by  nature,  namely,  a  smile,  even 
New  York  would  be  a  happy-looking  city." 

A  newspaper  humorist  who  thinks  any  kind 
of  a  bank  account  is  an  indication  of  easy  cir- 
cumstances says :  "  Member  of  a  firm  just  failed 
for  $6,000,000  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  concern  went  under  he  had  only  $150 
in  the  bank.  Should  call  that  commendable 
foresight." 

"  Few  die  and  none  resign."  This  aphorism 
regarding  Government  employees  is  brought  to 
mind  by  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of 
Archie  Lewis,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  robin  g- 
room  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington.  He  had  held  the  position  for 
sixty-four  years,  and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had 
served  two-thirds  of  all  the  men  who  ever  sat  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Fierce  blizzards  and  summer  zephyrs  marked 
the  month  of  November.  The  disagreeable 
weather  came  as  far  East  as  Cleveland,  and  the 
zephyrs  visited  New  York  City  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving,  the  temperature  then  reaching 
70  degrees  on  the  top  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
sky-scraper  and  going  several  degrees  higher  on 
terra  fir  ma. 

In  a  chapter  on  "  Biltmore  and  the  New  Era  " 
in  a  recently  published  book  on  "  The  Carolina 
Mountains,"  Margaret  W.  Morley  tells  of  the 
transformation  wrought  in  the  lives  of  the 
mountaineers  by  the  methods  of  that  great 
estate.    "  Each  year  young  men  from  all  parts 


of  the  mountains  were  employed  at  Biltmore, 
not  by  tens  or  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands. 
.  .  .  All  the  directors  of  this  great  estate  .  .  . 
were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  who 
proved  themselves  so  trustworthy  and  capable 
that  in  all  these  years  only  three  or  four  of 
Biltmore's  mountaineer  employees  have  had  to 
be  dismissed." 

The  battle-ship  Wyoming,  according  to  rec- 
ords tabulated  in  the  Navy  Department,  leads 
our  fleet  in  results  in  target  practice.  The 
Arkansas  is  second,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
third. 

Will  Chinese  intelligence  ever  reach  the  point 
when  the  small  medicinal  value  of  ginseng  will 
be  recognized  ?  At  present  the  Curious  predilec- 
tion for  using  this  root  as  a  medicine  results  in 
the  sale  even  of  inferior  specimens  at  an  extrava- 
gant price.  "Most  of  the  American  ginseng 
received  in  Hongkong,"  says  the  "American 
Agriculturist,"  "  is  ungraded,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  grades  as  refuse  and  sells  at  90  cents 
to  $2.S&  a  pound." 

The  advance  in  naval  architecture  during  the 
last  few  years  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
recently  launched  battle-ship  Queen  Elizabeth, 
of  the  British  navy,  is  more  than  twice  as  power- 
ful, judging  from  the  weight  of  metal  thrown  in 
a  broadside,  as  the  Dreadnought,  launched  in 
1906.  The  Queen  Elizabeth  is  the  first  of  four 
oil-burning  vessels  building  for  the  British 
Government;  the  Warspite,  the  second  of 
these  vessels  to  be  launched,  is  still  more 
powerful. 

Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  would  seem  no 
more  absurd  than  bringing  corn  to  America,  the 
greatest  corn-producing  land  in  the  world.  But 
recently  a  cargo  of  200,000  bushels  of  corn  came 
from  Argentina  to  Galveston,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  other  cargoes  wall  follow.  This  im- 
portation is  made  possible  by  the  removal  of 
the  import  duty  on  corn. 

In  the  "  Moxford  Book  of  English  Verse," 
by  A.  Stodart- Walker,  a  writer  in  the  London 
"Academy"  finds  '"the  high-water  mark  of 
poetic  parody."  Among  the  authors  parodied, 
W.  E.  Henley  thus  addresses  his  readers,  as  a 
football  enthusiast : 

"  Out  of  the  mud  -which  covers  me, 
Black  as  my  hat  from  head  to  sole, 
I  thank  the  friendly  referee 
For  our  unconquerable  goal." 

Lady  Holland  met  Napoleon  I  when  he  was 
Consul,  and  in  a  recently  published  letter  she 
writes  of  the  Man  of  Destiny's  personal  charac- 
teristics: "  His  head  is  out  of  proportion,  being 
too  large  for  his  figure.  It  is  well  shaped;  his 
ears  are  very  neatly  shaped  and  small,  his  teeth 
fine.  The  gracious  smile  he  puts  on  is  not  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  face  ;  that  is  penetrating  and  severe  and 
unbending." 
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sfT  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Outlook, 
has  been  preparing  his  re??ii?iiscences.  They  will  be  published  in  The  Outlook  during 
the  year  1914.  It  is  in  the  present  and  the  future,  rather  than  in  the  past,  that 
Dr.  Abbott's  interest  has  always  lain  ;  and  he  could  not  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  write 
these  remi?iiscences  if  he  had  ?iot  been  convinced  that  an  account  of  his  expeiiences  might  help 
his  readers  to  a  fresh  understanding  of  the  times  in  which  they  live — of  current  life  and 
thought.  A  letter  he  has  written  to  his  colleagues  explains  his  purpose;  and  this  letter  they 
now  share  with  all  The  Outlook's  readers. 

"  I  graduated  from  college  in  1853,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and,  after  about  a  year 
spent  in  studying  law,  entered  the  law  office  of  my  brother  in  New  York  City.  In  1856 
General  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  by  the  newly  organized  Republican  party  for  the 
Presidency.  I  was  an  enthusiastic  Republican,  and  took  such  part  in  the  following  campaign 
as  a  boy  not  yet  of  age  could,  though  of  course  my  work  was  chiefly  clerical.  From-  that  time 
till  this  I  have  been  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  the  progressive  life  of  the  Nation,  first 
as  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  then  as  a  minister  settled  in  Indiana  during  the  Civil  War, 
then  as  Secretary  of  the  Freedman's  Commission  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
Reconstruction  Period,  then  as  editor,  first  of  the  '  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,'  later  of 
the  '  Christian  Union  '  and  The  Outlook,  coupling  the  latter  work  with  some  preaching  and 
lecturing,  and  for  eleven  years,  1887-1898,  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church  as  the 
successor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"  During  these  sixty  years  since  my  graduation  a  great  Civil  War  has  been  waged  ;  slavery 
has  been  abolished  ;  temperance  reform  has  been  pushed  forward  with  various  experiments — 
total  abstinence,  high  license,  State  administration,  State-wide  prohibition  ;  the  public  school 
system  has  been  extended  throughout  the  Nation ;  the  high  school  and  the  State  university 
have  been  developed ;  woman's  higher  education  has  been  initiated  and  women's  colleges 
have  been  founded ;  industrial  and  vocational  education  has  been  established  ;  the  factory 
system  has  grown  into  an  enormous  industrial  system,  practically  superseding  the  old 
individual  industries  and  creating  a  wage  system,  with  gigantic  combinations  of  capital  working 
in  competition  and  sometimes  in  hot  antagonism  with  gigantic  combinations  of  labor ;  the 
transcontinental  railways  have  been  built ;  the  Republic,  extending  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  has  been  bound  together  by  them,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  brought 
as  near  to  the  National  Capitol  as  Portland,  Maine,  was  in  my  boyhood,  if  not  nearer. 
During  these  sixty  years  the  candles  and  oil  lamps  of  my  childhood  have  been  replaced,  first 
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by  coal  oil,  then  by  gas,  then  by  electricity  ;  cholera  and  yellow  fever  have  been  conquered ; 
the  campaign  against  the  hookworm  and  against  tuberculosis  has  been  begun  ;  sanitary 
engineering  has  been  created ;  the  use  of  anaesthetics  has  enabled  surgery  to  accomplish  the 
impossible,  and  the  discovery  of  the  part  that  germs  have  played  in  the  causation  of  disease 
has  created  a  new  science  of  medicine  ;  philosophy  and  theology  have  been  revolutionized  by 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  antiquity  of  man  has  been  carried  back  thousands  of  years 
by  scientific  discovery  ;  for  the  fall  of  man  and  his  recovery  has  been  substituted  the  ascent 
of  man  from  a  previous  animal  order ;  for  the  conception  of  God  as  a  King  has  been 
substituted  the  conception  of  God  as  a  Father  ;  for  the  conception  of  salvation  as  the  rescue 
of  the  elect  from  a  lost  world  has  been  substituted  the  conception  of  the  transformation  of 
the  world  itself  into  a  human  Brotherhood,  a  conception  which  is  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
world-wide  democratic  movement. 

Such  is  the  age  in  which  1  have  lived  ;  such  the  world  movement  in  which  I  have  had  a 
part.  I  have  not  been  in  advance  of  the  age,  but  I  have  moved  with  it,  and  generally  in  or 
near  the  front  rank.  I  count  myself,  not  to  have  been  a  leader  discovering  and  teaching 
new  truth,  but  an  interpreter,  with  some  understanding  of  the  age  in  which  I  have  lived  and 
some  capacity  to  interpret  with  clearness  to  itself  the  growing  thought  of  the  age.  and  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  have  all,  sometimes  unconsciously,  been  moving. 

"  I  have  had  comparatively  little  acquaintance,  except  in  the  latter  years,  with  leading  men 
in  public  life.  But  I  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  other  leaders  of  thought  and  action, 
and  generally  with  men  interested  in  the  forward  movement.  I  received  my  inspiration  to 
the  ministry  from  Dr.  Finney,  the  apostle  of  freedom  of  the  will  to  a  church  paralyzed  by 
fatalism  ;  from  Horace  Bushnell,  the  apostle  of  spiritual  faith  to  a  church  perplexed  between 
rationalism  and  transcendentalism  ;  and  pre-eminently  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  apos- 
tle of  love  to  a  church  the  inspiration  of  whose  spiritual  life  was  a  severe  and  sometimes 
cruel  conscience.  My  acquaintance  with  the  temperance  movement  of  the  age  was  such 
that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  John  B.  Gough  I  wrote  the  sketch  of  his  life  to  accompany  a  vol- 
ume of  his  writings  ;  my  acquaintance  with  the  revival  movement  of  the  age  such  that 
after  the  death  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  I  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  family,  the  sketch  of  his 
life  to  accompany  a  volume  of  his  writings.  I  have  heard  most  of  the  great  orators  of 
America  of  the  last  half-century,  and  have  met,  more  or  less  intimately,  a  few  of  them.  My 
sympathies,  and  therefore  my  associations,  have  been  for  the  most  part  neither  with  the 
radicals  nor  the  reactionaries,  but  with  the  progressives  in  every  reform.  I  have  been  an 
evolutionist,  but  not  a  Darwinian  ;  a  liberal,  but  not  an  agnostic  ;  an  anti-slavery  man,  but 
not  an  abolitionist ;  a  temperance  man,  but  not  a  Prohibitionist  ;  an  Industrial  Democrat, 
but  not  a  Socialist. 

"  I  have  never  kept  a  journal  or  even  a  diary,  nor  have  I  kept  copies  of  my  letters,  nor 
systematically  and  regularly  the  letters  written  to  me.  I  have  always  been  more  interested 
in  what  I  hoped  to  do  or  say  to-morrow  than  in  what  I  did  or  said  yesterday.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  write  a  history  of  our  times,  nor  even  an  autobiography.  What  I  hope  I  can  do 
is  to  write  reminiscences  which,  in  stating  my  own  impression  of  my  own  progress,  will  give 
an  impressionistic  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  age  during  which  I  have  lived  and  in  which 
I  have  moved.    Whatever  I  write  will  have  reference  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

"  By  indicating  the  direction  in  which  America  has  moved  during  the  last  fifty  years  I 
hope  to  do  something  to  indicate  to  the  coming  generation  the  direction  in  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  move  in  the  next  fifty  years." 

The  first  chapters  of  Df.  Abbott's  reminiscences  tvill  appear  in  The  Outlook  in  January 


THE  WEEK 


Last  week  began  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  therefore  the 
first  regular  session  of 

THE   NEW  SESSION  &  , 

of  congress  an>'  Congress  for  many 
years  in  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  controlled  both  houses  of 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive.  The 
special  session  of  the  present  Congress  began 
on  April  7  last  and  worked,  chiefly  over 
the  tariff  and  currency  questions,  with  un- 
remitting vigor  for  eight  months  and  until 
the  day  came  for  the  beginning  of  the  regular 
session  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
This  unusual  continuance  of  Congressional 
activity  has  led  to  an  expression  of  fear 
(quite  uncalled  for,  we  think)  lest  in  the  future 
Congress  should  grow  into  the  habit  of  sitting 
continuously. 

President  Wilson's  Message,  outlined  be- 
low, indicates  what  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
important  measures  to  come  before  Congress 
in  this  session  :  the  Currency  Bill,  which  must 
be  passed  in  some  form ;  laws  to  supplement  or 
amend  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  which 
will  be  considered  (at  least  four  such  bills  have 
been  introduced  already)  ;  direct  Presidential 
primaries,  agricultural  credits,  the  National 
attitude  toward  our  distant  possessions,  the 
relief  of  seamen,  the  administration  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  workmen's  compensation — - 
such  are  a  few  of  many  subjects  which  will 
come  before  Congress. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  President  Wilson  per- 
sonally made  a  strong  impression  on  Con- 

PRESIDENT  WILSON     SreS*  and  the  COUntry 

BEFORE  CONGRESS      b>'  *nd 

method  of  his  Mes- 
sage— if  it  is  right  to  call  an  address  deliv- 
ered orally  a  message.  This  personal  ap- 
pearance of  a  President  talking  directly  to 
Congress  not  only  held  the  attention  of  his 
immediate  hearers  far  more  closely  than  any 
formal  reading  by  an  official  could  possibly 
do,  but  it  attracted  also  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  public  at  large.  Certainly  no 
Message  of  recent  years  has  been  more 
widely  read  and  commented  upon  both  here 
and  abroad.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
The  Outlook  we  reproduce  many  of  these 
expressions  of  opinion.  Both  for  fine  quality 
in  its  English  style  and  for  the  spirit  of  the 


Message  there  is  due  high  praise.  Moreover, 
the  country  was  grateful  to  the  President  for 
selecting  as  the  subjects  of  his  address  a  few 
important  and  immediately  pressing  topics, 
leaving  for  the  future  and  for  departmental 
reports  much  that  in  past  years  has  made 
Presidents'  Messages  excessively  long,  cum- 
brous, and  hard  to  read. 

The  subjects  to  which  the  President  thus 
called  attention  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
presentation  :  peace  and  arbitration,  Mexico, 
currency  reform,  rural  credits,  dealing  with 
trusts,  Presidential  primaries,  our  duties  to 
dependencies  beyond  the  sea,  Alaska,  the  em- 
ployees of  mines  and  railways,  and  safety  at 
sea.  As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Wilson  urged  that 
the  arbitration  treaties  now  before  the  Senate 
be  renewed,  and  rejoiced  that  thirty-one 
nations  have  ratified  in  principle  our  proposal 
that  wherever  differences  between  two  nations 
will  not  yield  to  diplomacy  the  question  at 
issue  should  be  laid  before  an  impartial  tribu- 
nal, which  should  have  no  power  to  act,  but 
whose  report  should  be  awaited  and  consid- 
ered before  the  nations  in  dispute  should 
proceed  to  extremities.  The  community  at 
large,  while  regarding  this  tentative  assent 
with  respectful  interest,  awaits  the  details  of 
the  plan  and  a  practical  example  of  'its  work- 
ing before  placing  much  faith  in  it  as  a 
remedy. 

Naturally  interest  centered  most  strongly  in 
what  the  President  should  say  about  Mexico. 

He  minced  no  words  in 
dealing  with  the  Huerta 
dictatorship,  and  his  plain 
speaking  has  aroused  bitter  words  of  resent- 
ment from  Huerta.  President  Wilson  de- 
clared that  Huerta's  "  usurped  authority  " 
must  be  surrendered  before  peace  in  America 
is  assured  ;  that  "  Mexico  has  no  Govern- 
ment ;"  that  "  mere  military  despotism  " 
exists  in  Mexico's  capital.  Moreover,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  went  on  to  assert  boldly,  but 
with  such  firm  assurance  of  knowledge  as 
convinces  one  that  he  knows  whereof  he  is 
speaking,  that  Huerta  has  been  "  little  by 
little  completely  isolated,"  that  "  every  day 
his  power  and  prestige  are  crumbling,"  and 
that  u  the  collapse  is  not  far  away."  Then, 
as  if  in  answer  to  the  doubts  generally  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  the  Administration  has 
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any  Mexican  policy,  and,  if  so,  what,  the 
President  said  : 

We  shall  not,  I  believe,  be  obliged  to  alter 
our  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  And  then,  when 
the  end  comes,  we  shall  hope  to  see  constitu- 
tional order  restored  in  distressed  Mexico  by 
the  concert  and  energy  of  such  of  her  leaders  as 
prefer  the  liberty  of  their  people  to  their  own 
ambitions. 

We  understand  this,  first,  to  define  the  pres- 
ent policy — that  is,  to  await  events  patiently — 
and,  secondly,  to  indicate  that  President  Wil- 
son has  formed  a  definite  future  policy  to  be 
applied  after  Huerta's  expected  downfall,  but 
not  such  as  ought  to  be  announced  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  therefore  altogether  unfair  to 
say,  as  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Wilson  is 
drifting  without  any  clearly  formed  plan. 
The  country  will  await  the  development  of 
the  Administration's  policy  with  intense  in- 
terest. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  doing  justice  to 

the  farmer  by  adopting  such  systems  of  rural 

credit  as  exist  in  many 
OTHE..  QUESTIONS      ^   ^  am0^ 

is  extremely  well  put  by  President  Wilson 
and  ought  to  receive  the  cordial  indorsement 
of  the  country  regardless  of  party  lines.  No 
doubt,  after  the  passage  of  the  Currency  Bill, 
which  in  itself  should  be  of  aid  to  the  farmers, 
special  legislation  of  the  kind  asked  for  by  the 
President  will  be  considered  by  Congress. 

The  reference  to  anti-trust  legislation  is 
both  brief  and  general.  It  gives  absolutely 
no  indication  of  the  Administration's  course 
of  action  except  that  the  Sherman  Law,  it  is 
proposed,  is  to  be  left  unaltered  but  supple- 
mented by  new  legislation.  The  President 
proposes  to  devote  a  special  Message  to  the 
subject  later. 

Probably  the  most  important,  certainly  the 
most  widely  discussed,  paragraph  in  this  Mes- 
sage is  President  Wilson's  forceful  and  defi- 
nite declaration  in  favor  of  Nation-wide 
Presidential  primaries.  We  discuss  this  mat- 
ter in  an  editorial  on  another  page,  and  may 
here  merely  remark  that  the  plan  is  one  long 
favored  by  The  Outlook,  and  that  it  was  first 
made  of  National  importance  by  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Progressive  party  last  year. 

As  regards  our  attitude  toward  our  pos- 
sessions over  the  sea,  no  one  has  better 
stated  an  essential  truth  than  has  Mr.  Wilson 
in  these  words  :  "  We  must  administer  them 
for  the  people  who  live  in  them,  and  with  the 
same  sense  of  responsibility  to  them  as  we 


have  toward  our  own  people  in  our  domestic 
affairs."  This  is  admirable  ;  but  it  should 
be  added  that  this  is  the  policy  and  this  the 
idea  pursued  by  three  Presidents  before  Mr. 
Wilson — namely,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and 
Taft.  The  implication  that  the  Democratic 
regime  is  now  first  applying  this  principle 
must  not  be  accepted.  We  do  not  believe 
that  President  Wilson  wished  to  be  under- 
stood as  reflecting  upon  the  aims  of  his  pred- 
ecessors in  office.  Indeed,  many  of  those 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  islands 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  would  join  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  statement :  "  We  must  hold 
steadily  in  view  their  ultimate  independence, 
and  we  must  move  toward  the  time  of  that 
independence  as  steadily  as  the  way  can  be 
cleared  and  the  foundations  thoughtfully  and 
permanently  laid." 

But  a  quite  different  interpretation  of  the 
way  in  which  this  should  be  applied  is  made 
by — say  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mr.  Cameron  Forbes  on  the  other.  More- 
over, many  who  are  unquestionably  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  a  government  of  the  Filipinos, 
for  the  Filipinos,  and  ultimately  by  the  Fili- 
pinos, do  not  believe  that  that  will  result  in 
independence.  Self-government  is  one  thing ; 
independence  another.  The  present  Admin- 
istration's attitude  toward  our  island  posses- 
sions must  be  judged,  not  by  broad  theorizing, 
but  by  its  appointments,  by  the  Democratic 
platform's  utterance,  and  by  such  acts  as  that 
of  putting  Filipino  politicians  in  control  of  both 
branches  of  the  insular  Legislature. 

finally,  the  President  urged — as  to  Alaska, 
that  the  Government  should  itself  build  and 
administer  railways,  for  this  is  the  key  by 
which  the  storehouse  of  Alaska's  treasures 
may  be  unlocked,  and  that  Alaska  should  be 
given  the  Territorial  form  of  government ;  as 
to  the  employees  of  mines  and  railways,  that 
their  safety  should  be  assured,  and  a  fair  and 
effective  employers'  liability  act  should  be 
passed  ;  and  as  to  safety  at  sea,  that  after 
the  present  international  congress  adjourns 
prompt  alleviation  of  unsafe,  unjust,  and 
burdensome  conditions  of  sea  life  should  be 
provided. 

Governor  Blease,  of  South  Carolina,  has 
again  been  actively  engaged  in  giving  aid  and 
comfort    to  those 

GOVERNOR  BLEASE,  OF       ,  .  £ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA         Wh°u  m 

pathy  with  demo- 
cratic ideals.  His  latest  bid  for  public  atten- 
tion consists  in  the  release  on  parole  of  over 
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one  hundred  convicts — as  a  Thanksgiving 
offering  to  the  people  of  his  State.  This 
power  of  pardon  or  parole  is  one  of  the 
greatest  prerogatives  given  to  our  State  and 
National  executives.  Used  with  some  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  the  convict  and  to- 
wards society  at  large,  it  can  be  made  a  valu- 
able ally  of  justice  and  the  law.  Apparently 
Governor  Blease  has  little  conception  of  what 
the  powerof  pardon  means  or  why  it  is  granted 
to  our  Governors  and  to  our  President. 

Of  the  persons  released  on  this  occa- 
sion twenty-eight  were  serving  life  terms 
for  murder  and  twenty-eight  sentences 
for  homicide.  One  man  released  on  Tues- 
day was  in  the  hands  of  the  police  on  Wednes- 
day, charged  with  attempted  murder.  A 
second  convict  paroled  by  Governor  Blease 
was  not  released  by  the  authorities,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  effected  his  own 
release  from  a  chain-gang  some  two  months 
previously.  There  is  not  much  in  either  of 
these  events  to  convince  an  impartial  ob- 
server that  Governor  Blease  has  based  the 
majority  of  the  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two 
pardons  which  he  has  granted  since  his  elec- 
tion in  1911  either  upon  careful  investigation 
or  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.  He  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  hopes  to  bring  his  record  of  releases 
on  parole  up  to  one  thousand  by  this  coming 
Christmas. 

Governor  Blease  is  now  campaigning  for 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  ! 


In  New  York  State,  one  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative States  in  the  Union,  there  has  been  an 
appeal  from  a  decision 

THE  RECALL  OF  A        c  4.  *u 

JUDICIAL  DECIS>ON      °   3  C°U"  *>  the  Pe°" 
pie,  and   the  people 

have  reversed  the  Court.  This  appeal  was 
taken  as  a  consequence  of  the  famous  Ives 
case.  This  was  the  case  of  a  railway  em- 
ployee who  was  injured  in  an  accident,  and, 
under  the  law  then  recently  enacted  in  New 
York,  was  entitled  to  compensation  for  his 
injuries.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  the  highest  Court  of  the  State,  denied 
the  right  of  the  employee  to  obtain  compen- 
sation, giving  as  its  reason  the  opinion  that 
the  law  was  contrary  to  the  Constitutional 
provision  forbidding  the  taking  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Constitutional 
lawyers  of  high  rank  have  regarded  this  decis- 
ion as  unwarranted. 

This  decision  has  furnished  a  classic  exam- 


ple of  the  need  of  some  method  of  appealing 
to  the  people  to  decide  when  the  Legislature 
takes  one  view  of  what  comes  within  its  func- 
tion in  exercising  the  police  power  for  the 
protection  of  the  life,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  the  Court  takes  another. 
An  appeal  of  this  sort  would  affect  the 
particular  law  in  question.  Under  present 
State  Constitutions  such  an  appeal  is  not 
possible. 

What  has  happened  in  New  York  is  some- 
thing much  more  radical.  Another  kind  of 
appeal  was  taken  from  this  case,  and  the 
people  have  decided  that  hereafter  the  courts 
shall  not  construe  the  Constitution  as  the 
Court  of  Appeals  construed  it.  They  have 
adopted  a  Constitutional  amendment  which 
will  go  into  effect  on  January  1.  By  this 
amendment  they  have  given  to  the  Legislature 
powers  much  wider  in  scope  than  were  con- 
templated by  the  law  which  was  nullified.  In 
comparison  with  the  action  suggested  by  what 
has  been  called  "  the  recall  of  judicial  de- 
cisions," the  action  taken  by  the  people  of 
New  York  is  sweeping. 

The  difficulty  is  that  it  has  taken  three 
years  to  bring  about  this  triumph  for  the 
people's  will,  and  in  the  meantime  employees 
have  been  suffering  injury  and  losing  their 
lives,  and  the  class  of  dependent  women  and 
children  has  been  augmented.  Even  now  it 
remains  for  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law. 
Bills  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  may  be 
under  consideration  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture for  weeks  to  come.  After  the  law  is  finally 
enacted,  it  may  then  have  to  go  before  the 
Court.  So,  even  though  there  is  no  possible 
chance  for  mistaking  what  the  people  of  New 
York  overwhelmingly  wish,  the  attainment  of 
their  purpose  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Meantime, 
accidents  to  employees  will  continue.  More 
men  will  be  disabled.  More  men  will  be 
killed. 

We  wonder  how  long  the  people  of  America, 
who  are  the  only  self-governing  people  in  the 
world  on  whom  is  imposed  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  will  tolerate  it. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  always  noteworthy.  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of 
the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  re- 
port, the  Navy  report  is  the  one  that  most 
interests  boys  as  well  as  men. 

Mr.  Daniels's  report  is  no  exception  to 
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this  rule.  Indeed,  it  accentuates  it ;  first,  be- 
cause of  its  almost  conversational  style,  and, 
second,  because  of  its  courage.  It  takes 
courage  to  differ  from  the  majority  of  one's 
own  party,  and  Mr.  Daniels  does  so  differ  in 
recommending  the  building  of  two  battle-ships 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  his  report  the  Secretary  requests 
authority  to  build  two  battle-ships,  eight  de- 
stroyers, and  three  submarines.  But  for  the 
year's  programme,  says  Admiral  Dewey,  we 
need  four  battle-ships,  sixteen  destroyers,  and 
eight  submarines !  Of  course  two  battle- 
ships are  better  than  one,  but  four  are  belte  r 
than  two.  It  may  be  objected  that  we  have 
not  built  more  than  two  battle-ships  a  year. 
Surely.  But  for  two  years  the  Democrats, 
coming  into  power  in  Congress,  have  built 
only  one  a  year.  They  preferred  to  spend  on 
pensions  and  Government  buildings,  with 
their  attendant  political  contracts,  the  money 
which  another  battle-ship  would  have  cost. 

Thus,  according  to  the  programme  as  laid 
down  by  Admiral  Dewey,  the  head  of  the 
Navy  General  Board — a  programme  consist- 
ently adhered  to  for  ten  years — to  provide 
for  forty-eight  battle-ships  of  the  first  line  by 
1920,  the  country  is  "  short  "  two  ships. 

Most  of  the  Democrats  and  a  few  Repub- 
licans object  to  Admiral  Dewey's  programme. 
They  say  that  because  of  our  geographical 
position  we  are  saved  from  "  foreign  entan- 
glements "  that  might  lead  to  war,  and  hence 
we  do  not  need  as  many  ships  in  proportion 
as  do  the  European  Powers,  more  affected  as 
they  are  by  international  rivalries.  But  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  programme  is  none  too  strong 
for  a  Power  which  has  our  enormous  main- 
land coast  line,  which  must  protect  territorial 
and  insular  possessions,  and  which  has  now 
been  called  to  greater  responsibilities  towards 
Latin  America. 

.  Two  battle-ships  a  year  are  necessary.  But 
we  trust  that  1920  will  not  arrive  without 
seeing  the  deficiencies  made  good.  The 
Navy  General  Board's  programme  is  not 
extravagant.  It  is  the  minimum  necessary. 
It  must  be  realized. 


The  victorious  General  Pancho  Villa  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week  approached  close  to  the  now 
unguarded  city  of 
Chihuahua  at  the 
head  of  his  troops. 
Thus  he  can  easily  fulfill  his  recent  boast  that 
he  would  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  in  the 


capital  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  Seven- 
teen years  ago,  it  is  said,  Villa  fled  as  a  bandit 
from  the  city  he  now  controls. 

Following  General  Villa's  defeat  of  the 
Federal  forces  which  were  marching  to  the 
attack  of  Juarez,  described  last  week,  Chi- 
huahua, which  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
due  south  of  Juarez,  was  evacuated  by  the 
Federal  forces.  T  hey  have  probably  taken  to 
the  mountain  country  or  retreated  toward  Mex- 
ico City.  The  distressed  people  of  the  city, 
worn  out  by  military  exactions  and  lack  of  food, 
in  true  mediaeval  fashion,  sent  imploring  dele- 
gates to  the  approaching  victor,  urging  that 
he  spare  their  lives  and  homes.  Evidently 
not  quite  confident  of  the  success  of  their 
mission,  and  perhaps  remembering  the  recent 
fate  of  Victoria,  which  another  force  of  in- 
surgents destroyed,  a  band  of  refugees,  in- 
cluding many  men  of  wealth,  fled,  bearing 
their  valuables  with  them,  over  the  desert 
by  the  nearest  route  to  the  American  border  ; 
their  hoped-for  refuge  was  Presidio,  in  Texas, 
just  over  the  line  from  the  Mexican  town  of 
Ojinaga,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  northeast  from  Chihuahua.  A  caravan 
of  forty  automobiles  was  ordered  in  advance 
from  Presidio  to  meet  them  at  Ojinaga — a 
novel  feature  of  a  retreat  in  war  time.  As 
we  write  the  refugees  are  said  to  be  in  sore 
distress,  but  to  be  slowly  drawing  near  their 
asylum. 

The  success  of  the  Constitutionalist  forces 
in  northern  Mexico  seems  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing. 'The  probability  of  Huerta's  maintain- 
ing his  power  diminishes  day  by  day.  Gen- 
eral Carranza  is  moving  southward  from  his 
capital  city,  Hermosillo,  in  Sonora,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  occupy  Guaymas  ;  he  is  advancing 
in  a  line  parallel  to  but  to  the  west  of  Villa's 
advance  to  Chihuahua.  Carranza  is  more 
and  more  the  leading  political  figure  and 
Villa  the  leading  military  figure  in  the  north- 
ern revolt  against  Huerta. 


Last  week  in  both  the  French  and  German 
Parliaments  there  were  gravely  important 
events.  In  each  country 
Parliament  "  showed  its 


THE  BARTHOU 
CABINET  FALLS 


GENERAL  VILLA  AT 
CHIHUAHUA 


teeth  "  and  censured  the 
Ministry  in  power. 

In  France  the  Ministry,  headed  by  Premier 
Barthou,  had  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  lower  house  of 
the  French  Parliament,  to  a  proposed  loan 
of  $260,000,000,  a  loan  necessary  because 
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of  the  extraordinary  military  expenditure 
due  to  the  challenge  offered  by  Germany's 
similar  increase.  Now  it  has  been  a  tradi- 
tion in  France  that  rentes,  or  Government 
bonds,  shall  be  free  from  taxation.  So 
sure  was  the  Ministry  of  the  expected  action 
of  Parliament  in  freeing  the  new  loan  from 
taxation  that  the  Ministers  made  the  subject 
one  of  a  vote  of  confidence. 

This  was  the  opportunity  for  those  who 
wanted  to  overturn  the  Ministry.  The 
Opposition  was  a  curious  mixture  of  Royal- 
ists, Imperialists,  Radicals,  and  Socialists. 
They  put  forth  the  excuse  for  their  opposi- 
tion that  to  exempt  the  new  rentes  from 
taxation  would  enable  those  investing  ex- 
clusively in  Government  bonds  unfairly  to 
evade  the  projected  income  tax. 

The  vote  of  confidence  turned  out  to  be 
a  vote  of  no  confidence.  The  Ministry 
fell.  As  a  result  of  the  cause  of  its  fall, 
French  three  per  cents  have  reached  the 
lowest  quotation  in  their  history. 


cleared  and  civilians  arrested,  the  inhabitants 
decided  that  they  would  withdraw  the  large 
funds  they  had  voted  last  summer  as  their 
contribution  towards  the  building  of  new  bar- 
racks and  drill  grounds  in  their  vicinity. 

To  the  credit  of  the  German  press  be  it 
said  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  taken  the 
part  of  the  Alsatians.  The  attitude  of  the 
press  led  directly  to  the  vote  in  Parliament. 

The  present  moment  is  serious  because  it 
involves  a  breach  between  the  army  and  the 
people.  The  German  army  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 
And  every  one  knows  that  the  German  people 
are  the  most  thoroughgoing  in  the  world. 
No  one  believes  that  there  could  be  a  perma- 
nent breach  between  such  an  army  and  such 
a  people.  All  friends  of  Germany  expected 
that  the  action  of  a  few  brutes  in  the  army 
would  be  effectively  condemned,  not  only  by 
Parliament,  but  by  the  Emperor  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Commander-in-Chief.  He  has  now 
shown  his  attitude  by  transferring  the  Zabern 
garrison  to  another  place. 


The  German  Parliamentary  vote  of  non- 
confidence — 293  against  54 — was  far  larger 

than    was  the 

SHALL  MILITARISM  ^        ,  A 

triumph  in  Germany  ?    French  vote.  The 

action  of  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  came  about  in  this  way : 

Zabern  is  a  picturesque  little  garrison  town 
of  Alsace,  or,  as  the  Germans  have  it, 
Elsass.  Though  Alsace  has  been  a  German 
province  since  1870,  German  militarism  still 
rules  it  with  a  stern  hand.  Recently  at 
Zabern  the  recruits  of  a  regiment  heard  from 
their  lieutenant  a  speech  unnecessarily  offend- 
ing the  feelings — still  largely  French — of  the 
townspeople.  It  was  a  brutal  speech. 
When  it  became  known,  the  town  was  stirred 
to  fury.  The  lieutenant  was  assailed  on 
several  occasions.  He  was  forced  to  defend 
himself  by  threatening  to  shoot  those  who 
hooted  him.  When  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  even  wounded  a  lame  shoemaker,  the 
only  one  out  of  a  crowd  of  hooters  who  was 
captured,  the  popular  demonstrations  became 
alarming. 

As  if  it  were  necessary  still  further  to  in- 
flame the  civilians,  the  general  in  command 
of  the  garrison  gave  vent  to  extremely  un- 
fortunate expressions,  if  correctly  reported, 
as,  for  instance,  saying  that  he  would  like  to 
"  trample  on  the  pantalons  rouges"  referring 
to  the  trousers  of  the  French  soldiers. 

When,  finally,  the  streets  of  Zabern  were 


There  was  fought  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  November  29  a  battle  which,  because  of 
the  circumstances  that  led  up  to 
it,  because  of  its  spectacular  set- 


A  GREAT 
BATTLE 


ting,  because  of  the  strategy  and 
prowess  which  were  displayed  by  the  fighting 
forces,  because  of  the  victory  snatched  from 
the  very  jaws  of  defeat,  and  not  least  of  all 
because  of  the  sufferings  and  wounds  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  engaged  in  it.  will  be  long 
remembered  in  the  martial  annals  of  the 
American  army  and  navy.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  annual  football  game  between 
the  cadets  of  West  Point  and  the  midshipmen 
of  Annapolis,  which  the  cadets  won  by  a 
score  of  twenty-two  to  nine,  or  of  three 
touchdowns  and  one  field  goal  to  the  three 
field  goals  of  their  opponents. 

Many  things  combined  to  make  the  game  an 
unusually  exciting  and  sensational  one.  In  the 
first  place,  there  had  been  a  serious  disagree- 
ment as  to  where  the  game  should  be  played. 
For  some  years  this  annual  contest  between 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  had  been  held  at 
Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  West  Point,  how- 
ever, this  year  felt  that  Philadelphia  was  too 
far  away  and  wanted  to  play  in  New  York  ; 
Annapolis  wanted  to  remain  in  Philadelphia; 
it  was  difficult  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and 
the  game  was  about  to  be  given  up  when  the 
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Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  decided  upon 
New  York. 

Annapolis  had  the  heavier  and,  it  "was 
believed  from  its  record,  the  better  team. 
It  was  the  favorite.  What  may  have  been 
the  hopes,  fears,  and  expectations  of  the  West 
Point  players  and  the  West  Point  coaches  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  army  people  generally 
hardly  dared  hope  that  their  team  would  be 
victorious  unless  something-  unexpected  hap- 
pened. And  something  unexpected  did  hap- 
pen. In  the  first  five  minutes  of  play  the 
heavier  midshipmen  "rushed"  the  lighter 
cadets  down  the  field  within  five  yards  of 
the  goal  line  and  almost  immediately  kicked  a 
field  goal.  It  verily  seemed  to  the  spectators 
who  sat  on  the  Army  side  of  the  great  Brush 
Stadium  at  the  Polo  Grounds  that  it  was 
"  all  over  but  the  shouting."  West  Point, 
however,  "  took  a  sudden  brace "  and  dis- 
played such  skill,  agility,  and  finesse,  supported 
by  such  unexpected  power  and  strength,  that 
the  Navy  team  was  ultimately  put  to  rout. 

The  notable  feature  of  West  Point's  play 
was  its  perfect  use  of  the  forward  pass.  No 
such  succession  of  brilliantly  executed  passes 
has  been  seen  on  any  Eastern  football  gridiron 
this  season.  The  game  was  a  contest  of 
agility,  strategy,  and  manual  skill  against 
brawn  and  foot  power,  and  skill  was  victori- 
ous. It  was  a  demonstration  both  of  the 
superior  interest  to  the  spectator  and  the 
superior  effectiveness  to  the  player  of  the 
modern  "  open  game." 


THE  CASUALTIES 


Although  the  game  was  an  open  one,  the 
injuries  were  many,  and,  at  least  in  one  in- 
stance, somewhat  serious. 
This  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  determination  and  vigor  of  the  players 
rather  than  to  any  intentional  roughness. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  men  who  are 
training  themselves  for  warlike  pursuits 
should  be  careless  (in  the  exact  sense  of  that 
word)  about  personal  injury.  But  many  of 
those  who  saw  the  game  and  observed  the 
players  who  had  to  leave  the  field  either 
because  of  injury  or  exhaustion  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  Colonel  Townsley, 
the  Superintendent  of  West  Point,  has  not 
some  reasonable  ground  for  his  objections  to 
the  game  of  football  and  his  desire  to  see  it 
abolished  at  West  Point.  Certainly  there  is 
a  little  something  of  incongruity  in  insist- 
ing by  rigorous  physical  examination  that 


every  cadet  who  enters  West  Point  shall  be 
physically  perfect,  and  then  permitting  him 
to  take  part  in  a  personal  conflict  that  may 
break  his  rib,  or  dislocate  his  collar-bone,  or 
wrench  his  knee  so  that  he  is  permanently 
lame.  Unquestionably  the  benefits  of  foot- 
ball training  and  discipline  are  very  great, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  an  observer,  especially 
one  who  admires  the  physical  skill  and  cour- 
age displayed,  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  game 
as  an  athletic  contest. 

A  photograph  in  our  picture  section  shows 
the  Army  cadets  marching  onto  the  field. 


A  NOTABLE  COLLECTION 
OF  DUTCH  MASTERS 


Many  fine  paintings  by  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters  are  already  to  be  found  in  America, 

and  to  these  are 
now  to  be  added 
the  pictures  of  a 
splendid  collection  gathered  by  the  late  Herr 
de  Ridder,  a  Frankfort  merchant  of  Belgian 
birth.  These  pictures  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  Kleinberger  Galleries,  New  York 
City.  The  public  has  grown  accustomed 
of  late  to  great  prices  for  specimens  of 
the  old  masters,  and  it  will  therefore  be  no 
surprise  to  find  that  the  eighty-seven  pictures 
of  this  collection  are  valued  at  something  like 
$2,500,000.  Apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
commercial  value  of  the  pictures,  however, 
almost  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  art  will 
find  rare  pleasure  and  interest  in  studying 
this  collection.  The  Rembrandts,  of  which 
there  are  three,  and  the  Frans  Hals,  of  which 
there  are  two  examples,  are  the  paintings 
that  attract  most  attention,  but  there  are 
dozens  of  fine  pictures  by  lesser  masters. 
Two  of  these,  a  landscape  by  Adrian  van 
Ostade  and  a  genre  by  Gerard  Terborch, 
respectively,  are  shown  on  another  page.  The 
most  notable  of  the  Rembrandts  is  probably 
the  portrait  of  Saskia,  the  artist's  wife,  as 
Flora,  a  subject  depicted  repeatedly  by  the 
happy  husband  of  this  beautiful  young  woman. 

As  to  one  of  the  portraits  by  Frans  Hals, 
the  comment  of  Dr.  William  Bode,  the  famous 
art  critic,  may  be  quoted  :  "  Uprightness  and 
benevolence  are  visible  in  every  feature  of 
the  good  old  lady.  .  .  .  The  clear  cool  black 
is  here  brought  out  with  a  diversity  of  tones 
such  as  no  other  painter  except  Velasquez 
was  able  to  attain."  An  especially  fine  small 
portrait  is  that  by  Gerard  Terborch  of  Herr 
de  Graef,  well  designated  by  Dr.  Bode ,  as 
\k  a  little  masterpiece."    An  example  of  Jan 
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Steen  which  has  been  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors, having  been  in  the  possession  of 
Dutch,  English,  American,  and  German  con- 
noisseurs, is  "  The  Siesta."  A  few  years  ago 
it  went  to  Europe  at  the  dispersal  of  the 
famous  Yerkes  collection  ;  now  again  it  may 
become  the  prize  of  some  American  home  or 
museum.  If  one  were  to  express  any  regret 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  fine  assemblage  of 
Dutch  art,  it  would  be  that  Vermeer  is  not 
represented  ;  but  one  must  not  be  captious 
when  feasting  the  eyes  on  brilliant  examples 
of  Metsu,  Maes,  Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema, 
Wouvermans,  and  Paul  Potter.  Among  the 
Flemish  masters  represented  are  Rubens, 
a  charming  landscape  and  several  portraits 
bearing  his  name  being  included,  and  David 
Teniers,  five  examples  of  whose  characteristic 
genre  pictures  are  to  be  seen  in  this  collec- 
tion. 


On  the  last  Saturday  of  November  the  choir 
of  the  Russian  Cathedral  in  New  York  City, 

RUSSIAN  |?  ,th£j    VeStmf"tS  °f 

RELIGIOUS  MUSIC     da*   blue- .  sca/let.  . and 
gold,  gave  in  that  city  a 

concert  of  Russian  religious  music.  The 
choir  consists  of  about  thirty  men  and  boys. 
Its  leader,  Ivan  T.  Gorokhoff — a  choir- 
master with  extraordinary  power  of  direc- 
tion— and  its  adult  members  came  from 
Russia  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  boys 
are  children  of  immigrants. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  music  in 
itself  is  neither  sacred  nor  secular.  That  is 
true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  some 
music  which  in  itself  is  profoundly  religious. 
That  was  demonstrated  on  that  Saturday 
evening  in  ^Eolian  Hall.  Of  the  audience 
which  filled  the  seats  of  that  hall  the  great 
majority  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  was  sung.  On  the  programme  the 
translation  of  the  words  was  given,  it  is  true, 
but  one  does  not  derive  much  of  a  religious 
impression  in  trying  to  follow  the  words  of  a 
chorus  by  means  of  a  translation  wholly  apart 
from  musical  notation.  Yet  it  is  rare  that  the 
congregation  in  a  Protestant  church  or  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  so  evidently  held 
through  the  medium  of  music  by  a  spirit  of 
reverence,  which  is  the  essence  of  religion, 
as  was  that  audience  that  evening. 

The  one  fact  that  stood  out  above  all  others 
in  this  concert  was  that  the  modern  composi- 
tions sung  were  as  obviously  an  integral  part 
of  that  continuous  stream  of  church  music 


that  had  its  rise  in  antiquity  as  the  most 
ancient  of  the  traditional  chants. 

It  was  music  such  as  only  Russia  could 
have  produced.  In  that  music  was  implicit 
the  sorrow  of  generations.  Its  passages  of 
glory  were  of  a  somber  glory.  It  was  the 
expression  of  a  people  who  not  only  have 
suffered,  but  who  have  out  of  their  suffering 
developed  a  keen  sense  of  beaut}-.  In  con- 
trast to  it  the  Anglican  music  which  we  in 
America  have  inherited  is  superficial.  Surely 
such  music  as  this  counterbalances  much  of 
what  is  mediaeval  and  cruel  in  Russia. 

There  is  one  physical  reason  why  such 
music  could  be  the  product  only  of  Russia. 
That  is  to  be  found  in  the  voices  of  the  men. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  Russian 
basses  sound  like  the  deep  diapason  of  the 
pipe-organ.  They  reach  incredible  depths 
of  tone,  but  they  are  not  like  the  notes  of 
the  organ,  for  they  are  human.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  who  has  never  heard  them  to 
have  any  conception  of  the  effect  of  these 
basses  lying  at  the  foundation  of  a  column  of 
tone  such  as  the  Russian  choir  produces. 

If  American  church  music  can  feel  the 
infusion  of  the  religious  music  of  Russia,  as 
American  life  is  feeling  the  infusion  of  Rus- 
sian blood,  it  will  be  immeasurably  enriched. 


INDIANS  AND 
GRAND  OPERA 


Operas  on  American  subjects  are  not  un- 
known. Verdi  wrote  one,  though  in  that 
case,  "  Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera,"  the  setting  was 
changed  from  Europe  to 
America  for  political  reasons.  Puccini  has 
written  one  and  a  half,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
"  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  "  is  wholly  Amer- 
ican in  setting,  and  "  Madame  Butterfly  "  is 
half  American  in  theme.  These  operas  are 
by  simon-pure  foreigners — both  Italian.  Two 
operas  with  American  themes  have,  however, 
been  composed  by  men  whom  we  have  the 
right  to  call  Americans,  though  both  were 
born  abroad:  "  The  Scarlet  Letter."  by 
Walter  Damrosch,  and  "  Natoma."  by  Victor 
Herbert. 

It  is  "  Natoma's  "  distinction  to  be  the  one 
opera  on  an  American  theme  by  an  American 
which  is  still  surviving.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1911,  and  this  year  it  is  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany. It  was  recently  given  in  Chicago  with 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  composer,  in  the  con- 
ductor's chair.  What  is  more.  "  Natoma  "is 
not  only  American    in    subject    but  very 
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natively  American,  for  it  uses  Indian  char- 
acters and  the  composer  has  made  use  of 
Indian  musical  motives. 

One  picturesque  consequence  of  this  is 
that  Indians  have  shown  their  interest  in  the 
opera  by  providing  Indian  moccasins  as  an 
adornment  for  its  Indian  heroine.  In  the 
illustrated  section  of  this  number  of  The 
Outlook  is  a  picture  of  the  Indian  emissaries 


sins  to  Chicago. 


GEORGE  ARNOLD   H EARN 


George  Arnold  Hearn,  who  died  in  New 
York  City  last  week,  was,  like  his  con- 
temporary, the 
late  Benjamin 
Altman,  not  only  a  great  merchant  but  a  good 
citizen. 

Born  in  New  York  in  1835,  trained 
under  his  father,  who  was  a  far-sighted  and 
thorough  business  man,  Mr.  Hearn  developed 
in  early  life  the  habits  of  clear  thought,  accu- 
rate statement,  and  quick  understanding 
which  always  characterized  him  and  contrib- 
uted to  his  marvelous  success.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Hearn  was  his 
unfailing  fairness  and  consideration  in  his 
relations  with  the  people  of  whom  he  bought 
goods,  with  his  customers,  and  his  employees. 
He  believed  in  the  system  of  promotion  for 
merit,  and  many  who  to-day  occupy  high 
executive  positions  in  his  firm  began  at  the 
bottom  in  his  establishment.  It  has  also 
been  for  years  the  policy  of  his  house — 
James  A.  Hearn  &  Son — to  give  full  Saturday 
holidays  to  its  employees  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  This  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  men  and  boys  employed  by  a  whole- 
sale dry-goods  firm;  it  was  doubly  desirable 
for  the  women  and  girls  employed  by  a  retail 
house. 

Mr.  Hearn  was  a  true  philanthropist.  He 
donated  freely  to  many  charities,  and  was 
always  especially  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
young  men.  He  made  important  gifts  to  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
to  Cooper  Union,  but  especially  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Museum.  To  it  he  has 
given  from  time  to  time  the  contents  of  two 
galleries,  and  another  gallery  is  filled  with  his 
loans.  His  gifts  include  no  less  than  fifty 
paintings  by  foreign  artists  and  seventy- seven 
by  Americans.  Among  the  American  paint- 
ings which  have  come  to  the  Metropolitan 
through  him    are    Edwin  Abbey's  "  King 


Lear "  and  the  Museum's  collection  of 
Window  Homer's  art,  the  richest  in  the 
United  States,  George  Inness's  "  Peace  and 
Plenty,"  and  Homer  Martin's  "  Sand 
Dunes " — all  by  artists  no  longer  living. 
The  list  of  living  American  artists  embraces 
the  most  eminent  names. 


HOW  TO  HELP 
ARTISTS 


The  passing  away  of  a  great  patron  of  art 
like  Mr.  Hearn  raises  the  question,  Did 
he  also  help  artists  ?  Mr. 
Hearn  had  the  four  nec- 
essary qualifications — con- 
noisseurship,  generosity,  energy,  wisdom. 
Thus  he  helped  artists  in  four  ways.  First,  he 
knew  about  art ;  he  had  long  made  a  systematic 
study  of  it ;  he  was  an  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating critic  and  helped  artists  by  not 
praising  everything  they  did.  Second,  as  a 
liberal  friend  of  art,  he  bought  their  best 
pictures,  and  only  their  best.  Third,  he  be- 
came an  energetic  advertiser  for  struggling 
artists — just  as  in  another  field  he  was  an 
energetic  advertiser  for  his  own  business — by 
promoting  exhibitions  of  their  work.  But, 
finally,  his  most  original  help  was  in  inspiring 
them  to  do  their  best.  Except  Mr.  William 
T.  Evans,  Mr.  Hearn  was  practically  the 
first  great  collector  to  recognize  the  urgent 
needs  of  an  adequate  representation  of 
American  art. 

More  than  any  others,  we  believe,  these 
men  have  awakened  among  other  critics  and 
collectors  a  just  and  proper  appreciation  of 
American  painting.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished not  altogether  by  gifts  of  pictures. 
Some  time  ago,  aside  from  his  gifts  of  paint- 
ings which  we  have  just  mentioned,  Mr. 
Hearn  made  a  princely  gift  of  money  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  interest  of 
which,  was  to  be  used  to  purchase  paintings 
by  contemporary  American  artists.  But — 
and  here  is  a  big  but — the  selection  of  a 
picture  was  not  final.  The  purchases  might 
be  sold  or  exchanged  for  those  of  superior 
merit. 

This  is  one  way  by  which  a  true  collector 
provides  true  art.  He  may  be  as  generous 
as  possible  to  his  contemporaries,  but  he  will 
remember  that  art  is  no  art  if  it  does  not 
stand  the  test  of  time.  Why  bind  the  trus- 
tees of  a  gallery  to  contemporary  examples 
which  possibly  may  not  wear  well  under  that 
test  ?  The  true  collector  may  show  his  great 
heart  by  adding  continually  to  a  public,  col-: 
lection ;  but,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  also  pro- 
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vide  a  weeding  out,  if  necessary,  supplanting 
the  better  bv  the  best. 


THE   SPUGS  AND 
CHRISTMAS 


Does  the  world  at  large  get  from  Christmas 
the  peace  and  inspiration  and  hearty  good 
fellowship  that  rightfully 
belong  to  it  ?  If  so,  what 
reason  for  the  springing 
up  and  continued  existence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Useless  Giving,  known  as 
the  Spugs,  which  frankly  declares  itself  a 
medium  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
harassed  humanity  at  the  Christmas  season  ? 

Since  their  organization,  a  year  ago.  the 
Spugs  have  been  heartily  commended,  ridi- 
culed, or  ignored  by  people,  according  to 
temperament  and  conviction  ;  in  most  cases, 
probably,  without  much  knowledge  of  facts 
on  which  to  base  a  judgment. 

Their  object  is  to  destroy  a  system  of  col- 
lective giving,  closely  resembling  petty  graft, 
which  prevails  in  many  business  establish- 
ments, large  and  small,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Christmas  presents  to  the  heads  of 
departments  by  the  employees.  This  often 
results  in  unfair  taxation  of  working  men  and 
women  on  small  salaries,  and  is  most  unfair 
in  that  it  is  called  Christmas  giving,  whereas 
in  many  instances  it  is  practically  compulsory. 

The  Spugs  are  also  trying  to  destroy  the 
exchange  system  of  giving  between  friends, 
acquaintances,  or  business  associates,  which  is 
a  desecration  of  the  real  Christmas  spirit ; 
for  in  many  cases  it  has  drifted  to  the  level 
of  the  common  ;i  swap,"  devoid  of  feeling  or 
sentiment. 

What  they  are  not  trying  to  do  is  to  limit 
real  giving.  They  believe,  above  all,  in  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  freedom  in  Christ- 
mas giving ;  and  they  urge  all  to  give  as 
generously  as  they  can,  not  from  fear,  cus- 
tom, expectation  of  favors  to  come,  or  to  get 
rid  of  something  that  is  not  wanted,  but  for 
the  love  and  joy  of  giving.  And  this  giving 
need  not  be  limited  to  material  things.  Some- 
times the  most  "  useful  "  thing  in  the  world 
is  a  hearty  letter  of  encouragement,  perhaps 
a  flower,  or  a  ticket  to  a  concert  or  the  opera. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  in  order  to 
be  "  useful  "  a  thing  must  be  ugly  as  well. 

The  Spugs  also  believe  in  collective  giving 
for  an  unusual  event,  which  has  its  root  in 
sympathy  and  a  sense  of  human  fellowship — 
what  might  be  called  collective  giving  "  for 
the  man  lower  down." 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  the 


Spugs  keep  the  initials — S-p-u-g — but  have 
them  stand  for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Useful  Giving ;  for  this  was  the  flower 
that  the  founders  intended  should  blossom 
from  the  original  Spug  root. 


The  slogan  "  Do  your  Christmas  Shopping 
Early  "  has,  thanks  to  the  campaign  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League 

CHRISTMAS  AND  ,     •  ...  ,  fe 

THE   SHOPPERS      J™*1*     f™\  T 

familiar  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  reason  for  this  campaign  is  the 
need  of  relieving  the  women  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  shops  from  the  numbing  overwork 
to  which  they  are  driven  by  a  rush  of  shop- 
pers at  Christmas  time.  Indeed,  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  shops  by  late  purchasers  of  Christ- 
mas gifts  is  a  crude  and  obvious  denial  of 
the  Christmas  spirit.  It  is  dishonoring  the 
day  to  cause  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
girls  and  women  to  dread  its  approach. 

That  they  have  cause  to  dread  it.  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  This,  for  instance,  is 
from  the  testimony  before  the  Factory  Inves- 
tigating Commission  of  New  York.  A  girl  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  large  department  stores 
is  speaking :  "  One  day  I  was  not  relieved 
at  night  for  supper  till  nearly  8  p.m..  after 
demonstrating  dolls  at  an  aisle  counter  all 
day.  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  finally  broke 
down  and  cried  from  fatigue.  The  millinery 
buyer  came  and  asked  me  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  told  him.  I  said  I  had  not  sat  down 
all  day,  and  if  I  could  only  go  off  the  floor  a 
few  minutes  I  could  rest,  and  that  would  stop 
my  crying." 

That  is  what  it  means  to  be  kept  standing 
seventy  or  eighty  hours  during  Christmas 
week. 

That  this  campaign  is  meeting  with  re- 
sponse from  employers  was  shown  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  at  Buffalo  by  the  announcement  from 
the  Buffalo  Retail  Merchants'  Association  de- 
claring that  they  would -for  the  first  time  close 
early  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  keep  open  until 
ten  o'clock  only  five  nights  preceding  Christ- 
mas. The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation announces  that  it  has  recommended  to 
its  members  to  take  up  the  matter  of  early 
closing  locally.  "  with  a  view  of  getting  all  of 
the  local  concerns  to  close,  so  that  no  one 
individual  concern  will  have  to  stand  the  loss 
which  might  result  from  closing  on  Christmas 
Eve."  While  this  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  it  makes  a  forward  step  in  relation 
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SHOP  WITH 
MERCY 


to  the  cruel  overwork  which  has  too  often 
resulted — as  the  New  York  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission  found  again  last  winter — 
in  'Christmas  spent  in  bed"  by  exhausted 
salesgirls.   

Christmas  shoppers  may  show  mercy  in  other 
ways  than  by  shopping  early.  They  can,  for 
example,  shop  with  discre- 
tion, buying  what  they  believe 
the  recipients  of  their  gifts  will 
really  value.  If  they  would  only  exercise 
foresight  throughout  the  year,  and  confine 
their  gifts  to  those  to  whom  they  really 
have  something  personal  to  give,  they  could 
restore  the  spirit  of  Christmas  that  they 
have  largely  lost,  could  bring  relief  to  the 
overworked  salesgirls,  and  could  save  a 
large  part  of  the  needless  waste  caused  by 
the  feverish  and  meaningless  kind  of  Christ- 
mas shopping  that  has  so  largely  prevailed. 

To  the  Christmas  shoppers  also  comes  an 
appeal  from  Germany  to  non-Germans.  It 
is  that  in  buying  toys  they  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  toys  made  in  their  home  lands 
rather  than  to  the  products  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest,  where  little  children  three  years 
old  work  under  the  sweating  system,  pro- 
ducing wooden  playthings  for  the  export 
trade.  This  child  labor  is  wholly  deprived 
of  Government  inspection  or  restriction. 
The  cheapness  of  the  product  alone  holds 
the  foreign  market.  The  closing  words  of 
the  appeal  are :  "  Buy  toys  made  in  your 
own  home  lands  until  the  time  comes  when 
the  words  made  in  Germany  mean  something 
else  than  made  by  German  babies." 

This  appeal  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
formation  of  an  International  Consumers' 
League,  which  includes  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
Such  an  appeal  indicates  how  far-reaching  is 
the  shopper's  power  for  good  or  ill. 

The  moral  of  it  all  is,  Do  your  Christ- 
mas shopping  mercifully. 


From  Oregon  comes  the  news  of  the  first 
judicial  decision  in  the  United  States  uphold- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  a 
THE  MINIMUM    minimum   wage  law.  This 

was  handed  down  by  Judge 
Cleeton,  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Multnomah.  County,  who  declared  consti- 
tutional the  law  enacted  by  the  last  Oregon 
Legislature,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Oregon,  establishing  an 


WAGE  LAW 
UPHELD 


Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  which  was 
empowered  to  regulate  the  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  for  women. 

After  repeated  conferences,  composed,  as 
required  by  law,  of  representatives  of  the 
employers,  of  the  workers,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  the  Commission  laid  down  rules 
governing  women's  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
in  Portland.  Judge  Cleeton  held  that  the 
regulation  of  the  minimum  wage  for  women 
and  minors  was  within  the  police  power  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  laws  fixing  maximum 
hours  of  labor  and  minimum  wages  are  com- 
plements, the  minimum  wage  law  being 
necessary  in  some  instances  to  make  the 
maximum  hours  law  effective. 

The  case  will  be  carried  at  once  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  and  thence  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


At  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers'   League,  recently  held,  the  most 
important    work  re- 

WHAT  CONSUMERS  &    for      h  , 

ARE  DOING  1  .      iL  , 

FOR  WAGE-EARNERS     *ff  Wf  »   *6  field 

of  legislation  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  co- 
operation in  raising  the  age  at  which  boys  and 
girls  may  enter  upon  wage-earning.  Four 
States  (California,  Washington,  Colorado,  and 
Arizona)  have  now  by  law  the  eight-hour  day 
for  women  employed  in  various  occupations, 
while  Oregon  has  practically  the  same  in  one 
industry  by  regulation  of  its  new  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission. 

Other  States  have  made  progress  in  safe- 
guarding women  in  industry.  Delaware,  for 
instance,  has  for  the  first  time  limited  the 
working  hours  of  women  ;  Pennsylvania  has 
reduced  them  from  twelve  daily  to  ten  ;  Mis- 
souri, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut  have  widened  the 
scope  of  existing  law. 

The  new  task  assumed  by  the  National 
Consumers'  League  for  the  coming  year  is 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  proposed 
Committee  on  Labels,  under  the  Joint  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control,  which  has  been  at  work 
for  some  years  in  New  York.  This  is  in  the 
two  garment  industries  in  which  the  famous 
Protocol  of  Peace  has  been  adopted,  provid- 
ing for  joint  boards  of  employers,  employees, 
and  representatives  of  the  public  to  deter- 
mine standards .  of  wages,  hours,  and  sanita- 
tion. It  is  now  proposed  to  provide  a  label 
in  one  of  these  industries  guaranteeing  that 
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garments  bearing  the  label  are  made  under 
conditions  required  by  the  Protocol  and  ap- 
proved by  the  several  boards. 

While  this  is  a  local  effort,  the  products  of 
these  trades  are  sold  throughout  the  United 
States,  since  New  York  is  the  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  garments.  By  voting 
to  further  the  proposed  Protocol  label  when- 
ever it  is  adopted,  and  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity jointly  with  employers  and  employees  for 
the  validity  of  the  label,  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  has  registered  its  approval 
of  the  Protocol  agreement  as  the  most  just 
and  democratic  organization  of  an  industry 
hitherto  established. 


A  WARNING 


A  New  York  paper  one  morning  last  week 
reported  (in  two  cases  with  names  and 
places)  three  cases  of  attempted 
drugging  of  young  women  by 
the  use  of  the  hypodermic  needle.  In  one 
case  the  girl,  who  had  been  married  only  a 
week,  was  watching  moving  pictures  in  a 
well-known  theater.  The  seat  next  her  was 
vacant,  and  presently  it  was  taken  by  a  young 
man.  In  picking  up  a  wrap  which  she  had 
dropped  to  the  floor  the  young  woman  felt 
a  sharp  sting  in  her  right  hand.  She  pres- 
ently began  to  feel  faint  and  went  to  the  re- 
tiring-room, which  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  reach  before  fainting.  In  another  and 
precisely  similar  case  the  young  woman  got 
up  to  go  out,  and  the  man  beside  her  told 
the  usher  that  she  was  his  wife  and  that  he 
would  look  out  for  her.  Fortunately  the 
helpless  girl's  sister  came  down  the  aisle  at 
the  same  moment.  The  Outlook  has  no 
opportunity  of  verifying  these  stories.  They 
may  be  mere  pieces  of  fiction  in  which  too 
many  American  newspapers  indulge ;  but 
they  are  in  line  with  similar  stories  from 
many  sources. 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  owing 
to  the  devices  of  the  infamous  scoundrels, 
men  and  women,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
white  slave  traffic,  that  a  young  woman  can 
trust  no  one  whom  she  does  not  know. 
These  horrible  creatures  assume  all  sorts  of 
guises.  They  even  wear  the  robes  of  nuns 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  ;  they  feign  illness ; 
they  ask  to  be  taken  to  houses  in  cabs  and 
helped  up  the  steps,  and  then,  when  the 
door  closes,  the  unfortunate  kind-hearted 
girl  who  has  helped  is  in  the  worst  of  all 
traps  and  exposed  to  a  peril  infinitely  more 
dreadful  than  death. 


Not  long  ago  a  young  woman  traveling  on 
a  train  was  spoken  to  by  an  elderiy  man. 
She  refused  to  answer  him,  but  he  persisted. 
Presently  he  went  away,  and  then,  rejoining 
her,  said  :  "  You  will  get  off  with  me  at  the 
next  station.  I  have  explained  to  the  con- 
ductor that  you  are  my  daughter,  and  that 
you  are  out  of  your  mind.  Any  resistance 
you  make  will  confirm  the  statement."  The 
girl  fortunately  had  a  clear  head.  She  made 
no  reply,  but  presently  left  her  seat,  went  to 
an  old  gentleman  in  the  car,  explained  the 
circumstances  to  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
already  heard  the  statement  of  the  man  who 
had  insulted  her.  She  then  asked  if  he  would 
do  her  the  kindness  to  get  off  at  the  next 
station  and  stand  by  her  until  she  could  tele- 
phone to  her  father  and  get  his  answer. 
Fortunately  this  request  was  granted  ;  and 
the  girl  was  saved  by  her  clearness  of  mind. 

As  things  now  are  a  young  woman  can 
accept  no  advances,  can  enter  no  carriage 
with  any  woman,  however  the  woman  may 
appear  to  be  suffering,  cannot  for  a  moment 
go  inside  the  door  of  any  strange  house. 
The  infamous  creatures  who  prey  on  young 
women  have  made  it  dangerous  for  girls  and 
women  to  be  helpful  to  strangers.  All  that 
a  woman  can  do  under  such  circumstances  is 
to  summon  a  policeman. 


Horace  Greeley's  advice,  "  Go  West,  young 
man,"  may  now  be  profitably  followed  bv 
bible  study  in  the  young  man's  teachers. 
high  schools  Complaint  of  the  p.t.able 
ignorance  of  the  classic  lit- 
erature found  in  the  Bible  that  is  generally 
shown  by  youth  instructed  in  other  classics, 
ancient  and  modern,  has  become  painfully 
common,  but  we  are  still  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  it. 

North  Dakota  has  begun  to  do  a  prom- 
ising thing.  The  initiative  was  taken  in 
1911  by  the  English  Department  of  the 
State  University,  after  an  examination  of  the 
freshman  class  had  disclosed  a  wondrous  and 
even  ridiculous  ignorance  of  that  "  fount  of 
English  pure  and  undefiled."  On  recom- 
mendation of  Professor  Vernon  P.  Squires, 
a  syllabus  of  Biblical  study,  approved  by  the 
State  Educational  Association  and  by  the 
High  School  Council  of  all  high  school 
superintendents  and  principals  in  the  State, 
was  adopted  by  the  State  High  School  Board 
in  August,  1912.  Sanctioned  thus  by  public 
authority,  the  scheme  has  since  been  in  active 
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operation.  Written  examinations  by  the  State 
Board  on  the  proficiency  required  were  held 
last  January  and  May.  As  to  particulars  :  1. 
Local  boards  are  free  to  adopt  or  decline  the 
scheme.  2.  The  proposed  course  is  optional, 
an  "  elective."  3.  It  is  assigned  for  study 
out  of  school  hours.  4.  It  requires  as  seri- 
ous work  as  any  other  course,  and  the  same 
credit  is  given  for  it  as  for  any  other  of 
eighteen  weeks  with  five  recitations  each 
week.  5.  It  is  limited  to  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  without  any  definite  religious 
teaching.  6.  As  a  home  study  it  may  be 
directed  by  parents  and  religious  guides  at 
will,  and  with  whatever  version  of  the  Bible 
is  preferred.  7.  No  text-books  or  books  of 
reference  are  prescribed.  8.  The  examina- 
tion papers  already  presented  are  certainly 
"  stiff  "  in  the  sense  of  exacting  proof  of  seri- 
ous study ;  so  an  experienced  teacher  declares. 

'The  Sunday-School  Association  of  North 
Dakota  was  quick  to  see  its  opportunity 
of  stopping  the  "leak"  suffered  by  all 
Sunday-schools  in  the  dropping  away  of 
adolescent  pupils.  It  has  given  wide  pub- 
licity to  this  hopeful  movement  by  circu- 
lating a  reprint  of  the  official  syllabus 
with  a  list  of  helpful  text-books  and  other 
information  from  its  headquarters  at  Fargo 
through  its  monthly,  "  Live  Wires."  Keen 
interest  in  the  experiment  has  begun  to  stir, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 


Peru  is  a  land  of  religious  bigotry.   Yet  even 
in  Peru  religious  liberty  is  coming.  The 
Peruvian  Parliament  has  actually 

RELIGION  i    ,  .„  „.      ^u  ...  J 

in  peru  Passea- a  DllI  annulling  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  be  the  only  religion  recognized  by  the 
Government.  Before  the  Peruvian  Constitu- 
tion can  be  changed,  however,  Parliament 
must  pass  the  same  bill  at  its  next  session, 
passage  on  two  consecutive  votes  being  re- 
quired for  a  Constitutional  amendment.  The 
measure  gives  religious  freedom  to  Peru,  and 
gives  to  churches  of  whatever  name  an 
opportunity  to  gain  standing  there. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  adapted  as  it 
is  to  present-day  Latin- American  needs,  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Latin-Americans.  But  it  ill 
comports  with  latter-day  Latin-American 
democratic  development  that  any  form  of 
religion  should  be  considered  as  exclusive 
in  its  opportunities.    The  very  fact  that  the 


Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  Latin 
America  have  considered  their  opportunities 
as  exclusive  has  militated  against  their  suc- 
cess. With  the  severance  of  the  Church 
from  the  State  there  will  come  in  Peru,  we 
believe,  as  there  has  already  come  in  France, 
a  resultant  spiritual  strength  which  never 
could  have  been  reached  in  any  other  way. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  be 
divorced  from  any  further  tendency  to  the 
habits  of  repression  which  have  hindered 
her  work  in  the  past.  Those  habits,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  priesthood  in 
Latin  America  has  been  both  less  well 
instructed  and  less  moral  than  the  priesthood 
in  North  America,  has  brought  in  many 
Latin-American  countries  a  divorce  of  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  from  religious  standards  — 
a  sorry  outcome  to  the  saintly  and  heroic 
work  of  the  early  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  in 
founding  Latin-American  civilization. 


RELIGION  IN 
GERMANY 


A  darkening  outlook  for  German  Protestant- 
ism as  represented  in  the  (Lutheran)  State 
Church  is  impending,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  (London) 
"  Christian  World."  According  to  him,  the  new 
taxes  required  for  larger  military  expenditure 
form  an  incentive  for  secession  from  the 
Church,  for  from  every  layman  who  has  not 
formally  declared  himself  either  a  non-Prot- 
estant or  a  non-Catholic  the  law  collects  a 
church  tax  equal  to  a  fifth  of  his  income  tax. 
Knock  this  off,  and  you  recoup  the  increase 
in  the  military  tax !  This  is  the  argument 
urged  for  secession.  It  is  reported  that  ten 
thousand  persons  in  Berlin  seceded  last  year. 
Every  large  center  of  population  is  similarly 
affected,  the  seceders  in  most  cases  declaring 
that  they  have  broken  entirely  with  Christian- 
ity as  well  as  with  the  Church. 

The  alarm  caused  among  Protestants  by 
this  ebb  tide  is  augmented  by  the  parallel  fact 
of  the  rising  tide  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
whose  adherents  already  form  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  Empire.  In  hitherto 
strongly  Protestant  regions  the  census  shows 
a  steady  increase  of  Catholics.  The  general 
decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  large  towns  is 
almost  wholly  in  Protestant  families.  In  the 
Catholic  provinces  families  are  growing  larger, 
and  "  that  the  children  of  mixed  marriages 
become  Catholics  goes  without  saying." 
Among  Catholics  the  number  of  confirmations 
keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  population ; 
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among  Protestants  it  does  not.  In  Berlin 
and  other  large  cities  participation  in  the 
Holy  Communion  has  begun  to  fall  off  "  at 
a  calamitous  rate.  There  are  big  churches 
in  Berlin  where  it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  be 
seen  at  Communion."  In  Catholic  churches 
the  number  of  communicants  of  both  sexes  is 
well  maintained. 

As  to  political  influence,  the  Protestant 
pastor  has  lost  it  "  beyond  recovery,"  reports 
the  "  Christian  World  "  correspondent,  while 
that  of  the  priest  is  unimpaired  and  effective 
for  ultramontanism.  Consequently  Catho- 
lics of  all  ranks  are  full  of  zeal  and  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  German  obedience  to 
Rome,  and  Protestants  are  correspondingly 
depressed. 

But  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  all  dark. 
Light  dawns  in  the  growing  conviction  that 
there  must  be  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  to 
redeem  the  Church  from  its  secularization 
and  reliance  on  the  State.  An  earnest  of 
its  coming  is  seen  in  the  formation  of 
Gemei?ischaften,  little  societies  outside  of  the 
Church  for  worship  in  fervency  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The  future  may 
be  on  their  side  rather  than  with  those  Lib- 
erals who  propose  to  stop  prosecutions  for 
heresy  and  to  modify  the  creed  to  satisfy 
remonstrants. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 

In  the  President's .  compact  address  to 
Congress  the  most  significant  passage  is  that 
in  which  he  advocates  Federal  legislation  to 
establish  Presidential  primaries.  It  is  the 
most  significant,  for  it  is  the  place  in  which 
he  most  clearly  draws  the  line  which  separates 
the  liberally  minded  from  the  conservatively 
minded,  and  takes  his  stand  squarely  with 
the  liberals. 

That  The  Outlook  is  among  those  who 
welcome  the  proposal  its  readers  are  aware. 
Over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  May,  1912, 
before  the  Presidential  nominations  were 
made,  we  declared,  not  only  that  in  no  future 
campaign  would  a  Presidential  candidate  "  be 
nominated  by  the  old-time  system  of  conven- 
tion delegates  manipulated  by  party  leaders 
or  bosses,"  but  that,  in  order  to  insure  the 
selection  of  a  Presidential  nominee  by  the 
choice  of  the  voters  fairly  expressed,  a  Na- 
tional law  relating  to  Presidential  primaries 
and  controlling  the  action  of  party  organiza- 
tions was  desirable.  In  regulating  the  details 
of  the  primaries,  we  then  held,  and  still  hold, 


that  there  should  be  allowed  variation  sufficient 
to  apply  different  regulations  to  the  differing 
conditions  of  the  several  States,  so  that  a 
State,  for  instance,  predominantly  urban  might 
have  regulations  quite  unnecessary  in  a  State 
predominantly  rural ;  but  the  question  whether 
Presidential  candidates  should  be  chosen  by 
primary  vote  should  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  several  States,  but  should  be 
made  Nation-wide  by  National  action. 

Even  those,  however,  who  dissent  from 
this  view  must  acknowledge  that  in  propound- 
ing National  legislation  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries the  President  has  shown  his  ability  as 
leader,  for  the  leader  is  not  necessarily  one 
who  originates  issues,  but  the  one  who,  dis- 
cerning the  issues  appropriate  to  the  times, 
selects  those  most  appropriate  and  makes 
them  the  center  of  action. 

The  Presidential  primary  is  simply  the 
election  of  a  candidate  to  the  Presidential  j 
nomination  of  a  party  by  the  voters  of  that  J 
party. 

It  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  If  it 
is  direct,  the  voters  express  their  choice 
among  the  candidates  explicitly ;  if  indirect, 
the  voters  vote  for  delegates  (corresponding 
to  the  electors  in  the  Electoral  College),  who 
are  pledged  to  one  candidate  or  another. 
Last  year  the  primaries  that  were  held  were 
necessarily  indirect,  because  the  nominations 
were  finally  made  by  delegates  assembled  in 
convention  ;  but  such  primaries  as  were  held  , 
recorded  the  will  of  the  voters  with  close 
approximation  to  accuracy.  What  President 
Wilson  proposes  is  the  adoption  of  a  Nation-' 
wide  system  that  will  not  merely  record  the 
voters' preferences,  but  will  enable  the  voters 
to  make  their  selection  of  Presidential  nomi- 
nees directly.  In  practice  there  would  not 
probably  be  any  material  difference  between 
the  direct  and  indirect  method.  If  the  direct 
method  can  be  made  practicable,  and  we  see 
no  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  practicability, 
it  will  of  course  be  preferable  :  but  if  it  can- 
not be  made  practicable,  we  see  no  reason 
why  party  delegates  cannot  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  through 
a  Presidential  primary  system  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Presidential  Electoral  College 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  voters  expressed  on 
election  day. 

There  are  two  essential  elements  in  the 
President's  recommendation  :  first,  that  the 
nominations  be  made  by  a  system  that  will 
carry  out,  not  the  independent  decision  of 
delegates,  but  the  express  will  of  the  party 
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voters ;  second,  that  that  system  be  made 
National  by  Congressional  enactment. 

There  are  two  elements  in  his  recommenda- 
tion that  seem  to  us  unessential :  first,  that 
the  preference  be  expressed  directly  without 
the  intervention  of  a  convention  of  delegates 
acting  as  nominating  electors  ;  second,  that 
the  party  platforms  be  drawn  up  by  certain 
designated  party  representatives  and  party 
candidates. 

Disregarding  for  the  present  the  unessen- 
tial elements  in  this  recommendation,  we  shall 
consider  only  the  essential  recommendations. 
We  can  best  do  that  by  considering  five  chief 
objections  to  them. 

Firsts  it  is  objected  that  Presidential  pri- 
maries established  by  National  enactment 
would  be  unconstitutional.  There  is  compe- 
tent opinion  that  it  would  not  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Whether  it  would  be  or  not  can  be 
settled,  however,  only  by  the  Supreme  Court 
after  the  law  is  enacted.  The  present 
method  by  which  Presidential  nominations  are 
made  and  Presidents  elected  is  in  its  essen- 
tials unwarranted  by  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  yet  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  been  called  upon  to  test  its  consti- 
tutionality. It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
constitutionality  of  a  properly  drawn  Presi- 
dential primary  act  would  ever  be  raised  in 
such  a  form  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Court  to  question  it.  Those  who  now  raise 
this  objection  oppose  the  plan  on  other 
grounds. 

Second,  it  is  objected  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  system  of  Presidential 
primaries  will  deprive  the  people  of  the 
stimulus,  information,  and  inspiration  of  meet- 
ing together  in  great  conventions.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  sort  of  stimulus  that 
has  come  from  such  conventions  has  been 
as  often  injurious  as  beneficial,  and  that 
other  democratically  governed  countries  seem 
not  to  suffer  for  lack  of  them,  this  objec- 
tion is  met  by  the  President  himself,  who 
says  that  there  can  still  be  platform  con- 
ventions in  which  the  various  representa- 
tives of  the  party  can  meet  for  discussing 
the  platforms.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
plan  for  Presidential  primaries  why,  either 
by  the  adoption  of  President  Wilson's  plan 
or  by  the  voluntary  rules  of  party  organiza- 
tions, some  kind  of  platform  conventions, 
if  properly  arranged,  may  not  supply  all  the 
inspiration  and  personal  contact  needed. 


Third,  it  is  objected  that  the  people  will 
not  trouble  to  come  out  and  vote  at  the 
direct  Presidential  primaries.  The  reply  to 
that  is  that  any  function  which  is  atrophied 
from  disuse  can  be  revived  only  by  use.  The 
way  to  bring  people  out  to  direct  Presidential 
primaries  is  to  convince  them  by  practice  that 
they  can  have  a  direct  and  influential  voice 
in  this  way  in  choosing  their  Presidents. 

Fourth,  it  is  objected  that  by  the  Presiden- 
tial primary  system  we  shall  have  an  enor- 
mous cloud  of  candidates  to  choose  from. 
Experience  again  shows  that  this  objection 
has  no  weight.  Preceding  the  old-fashioned 
National  nominating  conventions  there  is 
always  a  campaign  of  public  opinion  through 
the  newspapers  and  through  public  meetings 
and  personal  solicitation.  In  this  way  last 
year  the  Democratic  candidates  were  practi- 
cally narrowed  down  to  Harmon,  Underwood, 
Clark,  and  Wilson.  In  the  same  manner 
before  the  Presidential  primary  the  friends  of 
the  various  possible  candidates  will  carry  on 
their  propaganda  through  the  newspapers 
and  other  channels,  and  by  the  time  the  pri- 
mary comes  the  contest  will  be  narrowed  to 
two  or  three  candidates. 

These  two  objections,  the  third  and  fourth, 
moreover,  are  inconsistent.  If  the  people 
are  not  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  vote  in 
Presidential  primaries,  they  are  not  going  to 
take  the  trouble  to  get  up  petitions  and 
thereby  put  a  lot  of  useless  candidates  upon 
the  ballot.  Candidates  are  the  product  of 
public  interest,  and  if  the  public  is  interested 
enough  to  nominate  by  petition  it  will  be 
interested  enough  to  vote. 

Fifth  \t  i^^tprf er\  that  Presidential  pri- 
maries are  dangerous  because  the  people 
have  neither  the  time,  the  intelligence,  nor 
the  determination  sufficient  properly  to  select 
their  Presidents.  This  is  the  real  crux  of 
the  opposition.  If  this  objection  is  true,  then 
the  whole  democratic  experiment  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  failure  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
But  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  true.  The 
same  objection  was  urged  in  England  against 
popular  franchise  in  the  days  of  the  Reform 
Bill  and  the  corn  laws.  It  was  raised  by  our 
forefathers  in  providing  that  the  people 
should  not  directly  elect  "their  Presidents. 
From  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  they 
have  in  effect  directly  elected  their  Presidents, 
and  almost  invariably  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess.   The  experience  of  1912  shows  what 
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may  be  done.  Presidential  primaries  were 
employed  in  that  campaign  for  the  first  time, 
and  with  marked  success. 

President  Wilson's  proposal  for  Presiden- 
tial primaries  has  furnished  another  revela- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  dividing 
on  other  lines  than  those  which  formerly 
separated  the  parties.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats oppose  it ;  Republicans,  Democrats,  and 
Progressives  approve  it.  The  temperamental 
conservatives — those  who  sincerely  distrust 
democracy,  that  is  to  say,  the  ability  of  the 
common  people  to  decide  questions  for  them- 
selves, to  delegate  the  administrative  power 
to  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and 
to  choose  those  representatives  with  intelli- 
gence and  good  judgment — are  genuinely 
alarmed  by  the  President's  proposal,  and 
regard  the  Presidential  primaries  as  really 
dangerous.  The  comparatively  few  who  con- 
sciously desire  to  maintain  special  privilege 
for  their  own  benefit,  of  course,  are  opposed 
to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  tempera- 
mentally liberals  approve  and  support  it. 
These  are  they  who  believe  that  a  people  who 
have  self-government  in  form  should  have  it 
in  fact ;  that  the  American  people  are  worthy 
to  be  trusted  with  real  self-government ;  that, 
though  the  people  are  not  always  wise,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  make  their  own  mis- 
takes than  that  they  should  be  required  to 
endure  the  mistakes  that  the  few  are  sure  to 
make  for  them  ;  that  if  they  can  be  trusted 
to  choose  between  candidates  for  office  they 
can  be  trusted  to  choose  between  candidates 
for  nomination  ;  that  even  though  it  be  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  Mr.  Wilson  made  a 
better  candidate  for  election  than  Mr.  Clark, 
the  people  should  have  been  allowed  to  select 
Mr.  Clark  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

The  question  whether  the  Government 
shall  have  one  system  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency or  another  is  important  ;  so  is  the 
question  whether  it  shall  have  one  policy  or 
another  in  relation  to  Mexico,  or  whether  it 
will  adopt  a  system  of  rural  credits,  or 
develop  its  natural  resources,  or  build  rail- 
ways in  Alaska  j  but  more  important  than 
any  of  these  is  the  question  what  sort  of  a 
government  it  shall  be — whether  a  govern- 
ment in  spite  of  the  people  or  a  government 
by  the  people.  That  is  why,  of  all  the  issues 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  laid  before  Congress, 
the  most  significant  is  this  one  of  Presiden- 
tial primaries. 


THE  GREAT  REWARD 

Dr.  Crothers  is  one  of  those  happily  en- 
dowed men  who  can  say  serious  things  and 
give  them  urgency  of  appeal  without  forcing 
what  is  called  "the  preaching  note."  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  author  of 
"Three  Lords  of  Destiny"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company)  is  primarily  a  man  of 
letters.  There  are  many  sermons  which 
belong  to  literature,  but  the  sermonic  form, 
as  a  rule,  has  other  uses,  and  only  in  com- 
paratively few  hands  does  it  take  the  con- 
struction and  style  which  are  characteristic  of 
writing  when  it  becomes  a  fine  art. 

Dr.  Crothers  gets  himself  out  of  the  way, 
and  puts  experience,  or  what  may  be  better 
called  life,  in  his  place  ;  and  life,  even  in  its 
most  informal  moods,  is  so  saturated  with 
morality  that  it  teaches  the  most  unwilling 
observer  if  he  have  any  openness  of  mind. 

The  three  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  on  Courage, 
Skill,  and  Love,  are  excellent  examples  of 
making  room  for  life  and  giving  it  the 
stage,  so  to  speak.  Of  course  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  interpretation  in  them  ;  that  is 
inevitable.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  any 
group  of  facts  intelligently  without  using 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  instinctively  fur- 
nishes what  Mr.  La  Farge  happily  called  "  the 
logic  of  free  life." 

In  this  little  book,  which  may  be  read  in 
two  hours.  Dr.  Crothers  brings  into  clear 
light  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  whole- 
some truths,  a  truth  the  acceptance  of  which 
means  both  ripeness  of  spirit  and  that  un- 
shakable peace  which  rests  on  knowledge 
and  faith.  He  is  speaking  of  the  fact,  so 
notable  in  the  lives  of  men  who  have  led  great 
movements,  that  their  careers  often  seem  to 
culminate  before  they  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  journey,  and  that  there  seems  to  come 
a  pathetic  anticlimax — a  denial  of  the  re- 
ward which  belongs  to  great  and  faithful 
service — and  so  it  often  happens  that  the 
noblest  men  are  overtaken,  as  they  near  the 
end  of  life,  with  a  sense  of  failure,  due,  not 
to  their  failure  to  achieve  what  they  in- 
tended, but  to  the  failure  of  that  achieve- 
ment to  bring  satisfaction,  and  to  the  per- 
ception that,  however  great  it  seemed  in 
the  pursuit,  it  somehow  seems  small  in  the 
accomplishment,  and  the  world  rushes  on  as 
if  nothing  of  special  importance  had  hap- 
pened. Dr.  Crothers  compares  the  man 
who  has  this  experience  to  a  merchant  ship 
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with  a  rich  cargo  in  the  hold,  setting  out  on 
a  voyage  to  a  distant  mart,  righting  its  way 
skillfully  through  tempests  and  dangers,  and 
entering  the  distant  haven  in  safety  only  to 
find  the  market  overstocked.  The  cargo  is 
safe,  but  it  has  lost  a  large  share  of  its  value. 

This  has  happened  to  many  a  man  who 
has  set  out  with  a  great  purpose  and  has 
accomplished  it,  but  when  it  has  been 
achieved  has  failed  to  find  in  it  the  sweet- 
ness or  satisfaction  which  it  promised.  It  is 
often  said  of  such  a  man,  when  his  deed  is 
done  and  his  arrow  has  pierced  the  mark, 
that  he  has  outlived  hns  generation.  Dr. 
Crothers  illustrates  this  pathetic  experience 
with  the  story  of  the  inventor  of  musical 
instruments  in  George  Eliot's  "  The  Legend 
of  Jubal,"  who  comes  back  to  his  native  land 
expecting  to  be  received  as  a  great  bene- 
factor, and  finds  the  youths  and  maidens 
dancing  in  gladness  to  the  music  of  the  lyres, 
cymbals,  and  flutes  he  has  made.  And 
when  he  cries  out,  "I  made  the  lyre!"  the 
multitude  becomes  merry,  and  then  angry, 
and  finally  turns  upon  him  and  beats  him 
with  the  very  things  he  has  created. 

Of  course  the  solution  of  this  perennially 
tragic  problem  is  not  difficult,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  easy  so  to  master  it  as  to 
find  comfort  in  it.  Individual  men,  however 
gifted,  are  simply  parts  of  a  great  move- 
ment, instruments  of  a  great  cause.  Their 
function  is  not  to  achieve  finalities,  but  to 
help  the  cause  forward ;  to  make  their  con- 
tribution to  civilization ;  to  aid  in  the  age-old 
war  for  the  liberation  of  humanity ;  and  to 
be  glad  to  be  servants  instead  of  masters. 
If  Jubal  had  invented  a  lyre  upon  which 
nobody  could  play  but  himself,  his  fame 
would  have  been  secure  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Crothers 
points  out,  his  art  would  have  perished  with 
him.  He  would  have  been  remembered 
simply  as  a  miracle-worker.  A  much  nobler 
reward  was  his.  He  became  a  creator ;  a 
permanent  helper  of  his  kind ;  and  so,  while 
the  importance  of  his  personality  diminished, 
the  glory  of  his  achievement  increased. 

In  this  vital  process  which  we  call  life 
there  is  no  pause.  Nothing  is  stationary. 
In  the  spiritual  as  in  the  material  world 
everything  is  in  rapid  motion.  There  is  no 
longer  any  dead  matter ;  there  is  only  living 
force.  Repose  lies,  not  in  the  immovability 
of  things,  but  in  the  greatness  and  consist- 
ency of  the  law  under  which  they  move  and 
the  power  which  moves  them.  Our  peace 
no  longer  lies  in  final  achievements ;  it  does 


not  rest  on  indestructible  foundations.  Dante 
put  the  great  truth  in  a  single  phrase,  "  In 
His  will  is  our  peace."  We  do  not  work  for 
ourselves ;  we  work  for  humanity.  Our 
reward  does  not  lie  in  what  we  have  done, 
but  in  the  consciousness  of  having  aided  a 
great  cause,  of  being  part  of  something  so 
much  greater  than  our  purpose  at  its  best 
that  it  lies  beyond  our  immediate  under- 
standing. We  are  parts  of  a  growing  uni- 
verse ;  we  are  involved  in  an  expanding 
plan.  What  is  accomplished  to-day  becomes 
the  place  from  which  a  new  effort  starts  to- 
morrow ;  and  what  we  need,  as  Dr.  Crothers 
points  out.,  for  our  peace  and  joy,  is  not  the 
consciousness  of  the  leaf  or  the  branch,  but 
the  consciousness  of  the  tree  ;  the  sense  of 
being  part  of  a  greater  whole  ;  the  joy  of 
helping  to  carry  out  a  plan,  not  of  our  inven- 
tion, but  incredibly  beyond  our  power  of 
invention. 


THE    LIQUOR  TRAFFIC, 
LOCAL  OPTION,  AND 
SLAVERY 

The  subjoined  letter  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  fairest  that  we  have  received  on  the 
subject  of  the  liquor  problem.  The  writer  is, 
we  believe,  mistaken  in  at  least  one  of  his 
statements  of  fact,  and  has  drawn  from  his 
statements  of  fact  an  inference  which  those 
facts  do  not  justify  ;  but  he  presents  the  argu- 
ment for  prohibition  with  such  evident  desire 
to  reach  the  truth,  with  such  good  spirit,  and 
with  such  cogency  and  conciseness,  that  we 
believe  his  letter  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  our  readers  : 

In  The  Outlook  for  November  15  you  oppose 
the  action  of  the  National  Council  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  in  approving  a  plan  for  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting forever  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  throughout  the  United 
States.  You  state  that  such  plan  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  Congregational  principles  and  that  it 
is  not  the  best  way  to  handle  the  liquor  problem. 
Let  us  see. 

In  1860  the  new  Republican  party  incorpo- 
rated in  its  platform  a  plank  against  the  further 
extension  of  slavery,  and  repudiated  absolutely 
the  Douglas  idea  of  popular  sovereignty. 
Congregational  New  England  voted  for  Lincoln 
and  for  this  plank.  A  few  years  later,  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  result  of  the  war 
would  be  the  utter  destruction  of  slavery  in 
every  corner  of  the  land  by  National  action, 
Congregational  New  England  did  not  draw 
back.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued  to  send 
its  young  men  into  the  field,  and  its  press 
and  its  pulpit  continued  to  support  National 
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abolition.  Now  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Charles 
G.  Finney,  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Storrs,  and 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  are  good 
enough  Congregationalists  for  me,  and  they 
certainly  rejected  local  self-government  in  re- 
spect to  the  slavery  question.  The  Outlook, 
however,  stands  on  the  liquor  question  just 
where  Stephen  A.  Douglas  stood  on  the  slavery 
question  in  1854. 

Without  question  that  form  of  handling  the 
liquor  business  that  results  in  the  smallest  con- 
sumption of  liquor  is  best.  License  is  better 
than  free  whisky,  but  prohibition,  with  any  sized 
unit,  is  better,  so  far  as  that  unit  is  concerned, 
than  license.  Compare  any  dry  village,  city,  or 
countv  anywhere  with  its  wet  prototype.  Com- 
pare Kansas,  with  an  annual  consumption  of 
liquor  of  less  than  a  gallon  per  capita,  with 
Wisconsin,  with  an  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  64.51  gallons.  Theory  and  experience 
alike  teach  plainly  that  prohibition  is  the  only 
way  to  handle  the  liquor  traffic.  The  unit 
should  be  as  small  as  necessary,  but  as  large  as 
possible.  There  are  only  two  arguments  against 
a  National  unit.  One  is  that  the  prohibition 
law  would  be  violated,  and  the  other  is  that  the 
country  at  large  has  no  right  to  impose  prohibi- 
tion on  a  community  that  does  not  want  it. 
Neither  of  these  has  any  weight.  The  first  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  the  license  laws  are 
violated  everywhere.  No  doubt  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  country  considerable  liquor  would 
be  consumed  for  some  years  under  National  pro- 
hibition, but  would  that  be  any  worse  than  the 
present  rampant  violation  of  the  license  laws 
in  those  same  communities?  The  other  argu- 
ment is  equally  empty,  because  at  present  out- 
siders impose  the  restriction  of  license  on  com- 
munities that,  left  to  themselves,  would  have 
free  whisky. 

The  Outlook  is  strongly  National  in  all  other 
matters.  It  favors  the  Mann  Law,  National 
regulation  of  the  trusts,  National  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  including  water  power, 
National  legislation  concerning  child  labor, 
even  National  game  laws  to  protect  certain 
game  birds.  Yet  in  this  matter  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  to  the  confusion  of  its  friends  and  to  the 
joy  of  the  liquor  traffic,  it  changes  sides.  Why 
this  inconsistency?  Why  this  tenderness  for 
the  liquor  traffic?         Clifford  G.  Wade. 

Superior  High  School,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  parallel  has 
been  drawn  between  slavery  and  the  liquor 
traffic.  Argument  by  analogy  is  not  a  strong 
form  of  argument,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  one  to  whom  the  argument  is 
addressed  may  fail  to  see  the  analogy  which 
is  supposed  to  exist.  However  slavery  as  an 
institution  may  be  characterized  morally  or 
economically — and  we  believe  now  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  in  this  country  as  being 
both  morally  and  economically  unsound — it 
had  been  made  a  National  problem  by  the 
Constitution  itself  ;  for  the  Constitution  itself, 
though  not  using  the  word  slavery,  really  recog- 
nized the  fact  of  slavery  in  other  phraseology. 


It  was  not  a  question  whether  it  should  be 
made  a  National  problem  by  Constitutional 
action,  but  whether  as  a  problem  already 
involved  in  the  National  Constitution  it  should 
be  treated  Nationally  or  locally.  Even  though 
it  thus  had  been  made  a  National  problem, 
there  were  many  anti-slavery  men  who  believed 
that  it  was  doomed  to  extinction  if  the  Nation 
could  be  persuaded  not  to  extend  it  by  posi- 
tive action.  This  was  the  position  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Like  Seward,  Chase,  and 
Lincoln,  he  was  an  anti-slavery  man,  but 
not  an  abolitionist.  If  the  United  States  had 
refused  t)  countenance  the  extension  of 
slavery,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
slavery  would  have  been  extinguished  grad- 
ually by  the  same  process  with  which  it 
had  been  driven  out  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  When,  however,  the  slave 
power  undertook  to  make  slavery  National, 
and  so  created  the  issue  which  led  Lincoln  to 
declare  that  the  Nation  could  not  remain  half 
slave  and  half  free,  and  thus  brought  into 
question  the  very  existence  of  the  Union, 
there  was  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
slavery,  and  that  was  by  Federal  action. 

The  situation  is  very  different  with  regard 
to  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  not  a  National 
problem  in  any  Constitutional  sense,  except 
as  it  involves  inter-State  commerce.  In  this 
respect  The  Outlook  believes  that  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  Nationally,  and  therefore  sup- 
ported the  Webb  Bill  which  was  enacted  into 
law  in  the  last  Congress.  That  law,  prevents 
the  liquor  traffic  from  escaping  State  action 
by  taking  refuge  in  the  provision  which  makes 
the  Federal  Government  supreme  over  inter- 
State  commerce.  Beyond  that  we  believe 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
the  liquor  traffic  is  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
munity directly  affected.  In  some  cases  a 
State  is  so  homogeneous  a  community  that  it 
can  act  as  a  unit  with  fair  efficiency  in  this 
matter.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Kansas.  As  a  rule,  however,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  most  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  is  by  local 
option.  The  fact  that  a  dry  village  compares 
favorably  with  a  wet  village  is  no  proof, 
that  a  dry  State  would  be  better  than  a  wet 
State,  or  that  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
would  be  better  off  under  a  Federal  prohibi- 
tory law.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  effective 
diminution  and  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic 
has  been  through  the  extension  of  dry  terri- 
tory by  local  option. 

Mr.  Wade  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
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The  Outlook  is  strongly  National  in  all  other 
matters.  It  is  not  National  with  regard  to 
police,  with  regard  to  the  government  of  cities, 
or  with  regard  to  the  support  of  dependent 
classes  in  the  community.  The  Outlook  is  as 
strongly  for  home  rule  in  matters  that  are 


primarily  local  as  it  is  for  the  extension  of 
Federal  power  in  matters  that  are  primarily 
National.  We  believe  that  the  principle  of 
local  option  is  one  that  applies  especially  to 
the  liquor  problem.  Experience,  we  think, 
confirms  this  view. 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

A  DISCUSSION  BY  LETTER 


MR.  ALEXANDER  SIDNEY  LA- 
NIER, who  is  assistant  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
made  an  address  at  Lake  Mohonk  in  which 
he  presented  and  advocated  a  plan  for  the  . 
control  of  the  Philippines  by  a  concert  of 
the  Powers.  This  suggestion  was  referred 
to  in  The  Outlook's  account  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  in  the  following  words 
of  the  Staff  Correspondent  : 

The  suggestion  that  America  might  rid  her- 
self of  the  burden  of  the  Philippines  by  forming 
a  council  of  the  Powers  to  control  the  island 
evoked  no  approving  response.  Not  only  was 
it  evident  that  those  who  remembered  the 
United  States' experience  with  Samoa  felt  that 
it  would  be  inexcusable  to  repeat  a  mistake, 
however  excusable  when  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  it  was  also  evident  that  the  company 
there  agreed  with  the  view  expressed  by  Bishop 
Brent  when  he  said  that  the  effort  of  America 
was  "  not  to  rid  herself  of  a  difficulty,  but  to  rise 
to  an  opportunity  and  to  render  a  service." 

This  statement  elicited  the  following  corre- 
spondence, which  we  here  print,  believing  that 
it  throws  some  light  upon  the  Philippine 
debate  now  going  on  in  Congress  and  in  the 
country  : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mohonk  Conference,  appearing  in  your  issue 
of  Saturday,  November  1,  1913,  the  plan 
presented  by  me  to  the  Conference  for  the 
solution  of  the  Philippine  problem  by  inter- 
national co-operation  was  referred  to  as 
evoking  no  approving  response,  and  our  ex- 
perience with  Samoa  is  cited  in  opposition  to 
my  proposal.  I  concede  the  sincerity  and 
patriotism  of  The  Outlook  in  its  attitude  on 
the  Philippine  question,  and  wish  to  assure 
you  that  in  presenting  my  plan  I  was  actuated 
by  no  other  than  a  sincere  and  patriotic  - 
desire  to  see  this  perplexing  question  settled 
in  a  way  that  I  believe  to  be  ultimately 


for  the  best  interests  of  our  own  people  as 
well  as  the  Filipinos.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  we  differ  so  radically,  though  with  perfect 
sincerity,  as  to  how  this  problem  should  be 
handled  that  I  could  be  better  employed  than 
in  writing  this  letter  in  regard  to  my  views 
on  the  Philippine  problem,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  the  outgrowth  of  nearly  five  years' 
residence  in  the  islands,  and  a  great  deal  of 
reflection  on  the  subject. 

I  assert  the  following  propositions  in  regard 
to  our  sole  possession  of  the  islands  as  incon- 
trovertible— the  sum  total  of  which  makes  it 
imperative  in  our  own  interest  that  we  get 
out  of  the  islands  if  we  find  a  way  to  do  so 
that  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  us,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  welfare 
of  the  natives,  viz.: 

1.  Our  possession  of  the  islands  entails 
udoii  us,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  heavy 
burden  of  cost  with  no  compensating  results. 

2.  We  have  at  home  social,  economic, 
industrial,  and  racial  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  will  tax  our  statesmanship,  our 
resources,  and  our  institutions  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  possession  of  the  Philippines  is  more 
or  less  a  hindrance  to  us  in  the  proper  con- 
sideration and  determination  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

3.  The  islands  are  a  handicap  upon  us  in 
the  exercise  of  a  forceful  and  effective  policy 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East,  and  in  fact  cir- 
cumscribe our  liberty  of  action  in  "  world 
affairs,"  and  even  in  matters  pressing  for 
solution  at  our  very  doors.  At  this  moment 
a  grave  situation  exists  along  our  Southern 
border  in  a  sister  republic,  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  is  about  the  only  real  and 
consistent  policy  our  Government  has  ever 
had,  is  being  now  threatened  by  a  coalition 
among  the  European  Powers,  having  for  its 
object  joint  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Mexico.  Our  people  will  never  tolerate  such 
action,  but  we  view  the  prospect  of  it  with 
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uneasiness  and  anxiety  because  of  the  dangers 
that  threaten  us  from  another  direction  by 
reason  of  our  possession  of  the  Philippines, 
for  they  are  an  incitement  to  armed  conflict 
with  those  who  were  our  friends  in  the  past, 
and  who  would  be  to-day  but  for  our  acqui- 
sition of  those  islands,  which  are  a  source  of 
weakness  and  inconsistency  in  our  defense  of 
the  aforesaid  doctrine. 

4.  They  are  a  primary  cause  of  the  fric- 
tion between  us  and  Japan,  and  will  eventu- 
ally present  to  us  the  alternative  of  war  with 
that  country  or  the  making  of  concessions  to 
her  people  which,  if  made,  will  greatly  com- 
plicate our  domestic  problems  to  our  ever- 
lasting regret ;  and  if  war  should  be  consid- 
ered the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  which  the  alter- 
natives present,  we  will  find  the  islands  a  source 
of  the  greatest  strategic  weakness,  and  not  of 
strength,  to  us,  and  their  possession  might 
prove  the  determinative  factor  against  us  in 
the  contest. 

With  such  a  menace  to  our  own  welfare, 
peace,  and  safety,  and  potential  dangers  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  does  it  not  behoove 
us  to  endeavor  at  least  to  find  some  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  to  stop  befuddling  the 
issue  by  indulging  in  such  claptrap  as  charg- 
ing every  one  who  is  seeking  some  way  out 
of  the  difficulties  with  wishing  to  "  shirk  our 
duty  "  and  "  haul  down  the  flag  "  ? 

Only  two  suggestions,  as  far  as  I  know, 
have  ever  been  offered  for  the  solution  of 
the  question,  viz.  : 

1.  Immediate  independence  of  the  islands 
and  our  withdrawal ;  and 

2.  Independence  at  some  set  time  in  the 
future,  and  our  withdrawal,  coupled  with  a 
promise  to  attempt  to  secure  an  agreement 
among  the  nations  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  islands. 

To  any  one  with  even  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  conditions 
both  propositions  are  utterly  visionary  and 
impracticable,  and  fraught  not  only  with  the 
greatest  dangers  to  ourselves,  but  would 
result  in  defeating  for  all  time  the  Filipinos' 
hope  of  self-government  and  independence. 

No  one  desires  more  than  I  do  to  see  the 
Filipinos  a  self-governing  and  independent 
people,  but  I  wish  to  give  them  eventually 
the  substance,  and  not  the  shadow,  of  these 
things,  and  to  so  prepare  them  that  when 
the  time  shall  come  for  them  to  take  a  seat 
among  the  family  of  nations  they  may  not 
only  be  capable  of  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence, but  also  of  appreciating  and  pre- 


serving both,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to 
their  posterity. 

The  possibility  of  the  foregoing  results  is 
offered  by  my  plan  for  joint  international 
control  and  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  under  a  treaty  between  our  country, 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
Japan,  in  which  treaty  all  of  the  details  are  to 
be  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  education  and 
training  of  the  natives  with  a  view  to  their 
ultimate  self-government,  independence,  and 
neutralization  along  the  lines  we  have  already 
inaugurated  are  to  be  especially  safeguarded, 
with  provision  for  reference  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  without  reservation,  of  every  differ- 
ence that  may  arise  in  the  administration  of 
the  islands.  I  therefore  believe  that  my 
plan  was  worthy  of  a  little  more  considera- 
tion than  being  dismissed  with  a  mere  refer- 
ence to  it  and  statement  that  it  evoked  no 
approving  response.  On  the  contrary,  many 
persons  who  attended  the  Conference  stated 
to  me  personally  that  they  were  glad  I  had 
offered  the  plan,  and  that  they  thought  it 
worthy  of  very  serious  consideration  ;  and 
great  numbers  of  people  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  who  know  nothing  more  of  it 
than  what  appeared  in  the  Associated  Press 
reports  have  spoken  of  it  to  me  with  great 
approval. 

The  experience  of  the  European  Powers 
in  Albania  and  in  Egypt,  and  our  experience 
with  Germany  and  England,  if  I  remember 
right,  in  Samoa,  should  establish  'no  prece- 
dent in  the  premises,  for  they  can  all  be 
easily  differentiated  from  the  conditions  and 
the  situation  presented  by  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  make  practicable  co-operation 
in  respect  to  them  by  the  nations  named 
along  the  lines  I  proposed. 

There  is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  higher 
esteem  or  a  more  affectionate  regard  than 
the  good  Bishop  Brent.  His  statement 
before  the  Conference,  which  you  quote  with 
approval,  that  the  effort  of  America  was 
"  not  to  rid  herself  of  a  difficulty,  but  to  rise 
to  an  opportunity  and  to  render  a  service. " 
was  admirable  as  a  statement  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  and  in  its  mar- 
tial tone  and  appeal  to  our  better  natures 
naturally  struck  a  responsive  chord  ;  but  in 
making  application  of  such  a  statement  we 
should  weigh  carefully  the  difficulties  and  the 
opportunities  for  service  before  finally  deter- 
mining our  line  of  action,  for  sometimes 
"  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,''  and 
it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  or  not  the 
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policy  we  are  pursuing  single-handed  towards 
ihe  Philippines  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
all  concerned  in  the  long  run. 

The  printed  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
will  probably  be  out  by  December  1,  and  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  my 
plan  and  accompanying  statement ;  for  should 
you  be  favorably  impressed  with  it,  you  are, 
of  course,  in  a  position  to  bring  it  forcibly 
and  effectively  to  the  attention  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  intelligent  and  thinking  people. 
Woodstock,  Virginia.  A-  s-  Lanier. 

Dear  Mr.  Lanier: 

Your  letter  of  November  10  was  duly  re- 
ceived. 

We  hope  that  our  report  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  did  not  give  any  one 
the  impression  that  your  suggestion  w?s  one 
whidh  aroused  no  interest,  or  that  it  beto- 
kened anything  but  a  sincere  and  patriotic 
desire  to  see  the  Philippine  question  settled 
in  the  way  that  you  believe  to  be  for  the  be  st 
interests  of  all  concerned.  If  what  was  there 
written  gave  any  such  impression,  it  was 
wholly  unintended,  and  certainly  it  would  be 
false. 

It  is  true  that  we  differ  radically  as  to 
the  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem. 
That,  however,  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
either  of  us  should  close  our  eyes  to  the 
opinions  of  the  other.  ^Certainly  your  fear 
that  you  might  be  better  employed  than  in 
writing  the  letter  you  did  to  us  may  well  have 
foundation  in  the  fact  that  your  time  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  and  that  there  are  more 
important  things  to  be  done  in  the  world  than 
convincing  us  ;  but  it  has  no  foundation  in 
the  attitude  of  The  Outlook.  We  are  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  have  had  your  letter,  not 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
gives  us  the  chance  to  assure  you  how  we 
feel  about  the  matter. 

We  suppose  the  reason  why  we  differ  so 
radically  is  that  we  start  with  a  different 
assumption  from  that  with  which  you  start. 
We  believe  that  the  burdens  and  toils  and 
difficulties  involved  in  the  Philippine  problem 
are  just  the  kind  of  difficulties,  toils,  and  bur- 
dens that  are  used  for  making  individuals 
and  nations  strong.  The  Outlook  does  not 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
the  Philippine  problem  on  its  hands  ;  it  wel- 
comes that  fact.  It  is  glad  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  given  such  a  problem.  It 
is  by  solving  such  problems  as  these  that 
people  acquire  character,  and  this  is  espe- 


cially true  when  it  is  a  problem  of  human 
service.  There  is  no  way  by  which  a  man 
can  help  himself  so  well  as  by  helping  an- 
other. That  sounds  platitudinous  to  us,  and 
yet  we  think  it  is  a  truth  that  bears  repeti- 
tion, and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  a  people. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  disagree  with 
you  that  we  have  social,  economic,  indus- 
trial, and  racial  problems  enough  at  home. 
The  kind  of  service  that  the  Filipinos  re- 
quire of  us  is  the  sort  of  service  that  will 
enable  us  to  solve  our  own  problems.  We 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  in 
the  next  decade  or  two  our  own  public  school 
system  will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  bene- 
fited by  the  experience  that  we  have  gained 
in  tackling  anew  the  educational  problem  as 
it  has  appeared  in  the  Philippines.  So  we 
might  multiply  instances  to  illustrate  the 
general  truth  that  such  service  is  like  re- 
ligion as  defined  by  Phillips  Brooks,  as  a 
commodity  of  which  we  have  in  more  abun- 
dance the  more  we  export  it.  It  necessarily 
follows,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  that  what- 
ever international  complications  have  ensued 
upon  our  taking  the  Philippines  have  been 
those  which  must  be  faced  by  any  nation 
that  is  going  to  take  its  place  in  the  world. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  escape  prob- 
lems. We  may  escape  one  problem,  but 
only  by  involving  ourselves  in  other  prob- 
lems. The  way  to  escape  a  problem  is  to 
solve"  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  here 
our  belief  that,  in  dealing  with  a  problem 
that  has  been  put  upon  us  as  directly  as  the 
Philippine  problem  has,  we  will  gain  nothing 
by  inviting  in  other  Powers.  Concerted 
action  among  nations  is  possible  and  prac- 
ticable in  certain  matters,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  administration  of  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  affairs  of  a  dependent 
people  comes  within  the  function  of  such 
concerted  action. 

The  Editors  of  The  Outlook. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Outlook  : 

With  no  intention  to  trespass  further  upon 
your  valuable  time  or  prolong  this  corre- 
spondence, permit  me,  in  conclusion  of  the 
matter,  to  say  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  many 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  us  incidentally 
from  our  insular  possessions  and  experi- 
ences. I  concede  what  you  say  in  regard  to 
the  probable  influence  for  good  upon  our 
public  schools  of  our  educational  experiments 
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in  the  Philippines.  I  may  also  add  that  in 
my  opinion  the  horizon  of  our  people  has 
been  wonderfully  broadened  and  their  pro- 
vincialism lessened  by  virtue  of  being  brought 
more  in  contact  with  world  affairs  as  a  result 
of  our  contest  with  Spain.  Furthermore, 
having  practiced  law  fifteen  years  in  the 
United  States  and  five  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  Assistant  to  the  insular  Attorney- 
General,  I  am  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  two  judicial 
systems,  and  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  judicial  system  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  Philippines  are  far  supe- 
rior to  our  own,  and  that  they  could  be.  and, 
I  believe,  will  be,  studied  with  advantageous 
results  by  the  Legislatures  of  our  States. 
Having  established  a  benevolent  despotism 
in  the  islands,  we  were  free  to  experiment 
and  work  out  the  best  methods,  untrammeled 
by  the  curse  and  handicap  of  party  politics. 

I  still  believe,  however,  that  The  Outlook 
fails  to  appreciate  the  international  dangers 
that  menace  us  by  reason  of  our  possession 
of  the  islands,  and  the  complications  that 


will,  I  believe,  ultimately  arise  therefrom,  and 
which  will,  if  they  materialize,  make  the 
benefits  received  and  bestowed  between  us 
and  the  Filipinos  as  dust  in  the  balances  in 
comparison  with  the  awful  losses  and  demor- 
alization we  will  suffer.  I  suspect  that  the 
present-day  fetish  of  "  social  justice  "  and 
the  great  "  uplift,"  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Philippines,  looms  so  large  and  en- 
gaging in  the  vision  of  The  Outlook  that  the 
minor  questions  of  international  wars,  diplo- 
matic handicaps  upon  our  liberty  of  world- 
wide action,  and  threatening  dangers  to  our 
peace  and  safety  are  hardly  suspected,  much 
less  seen,  by  The  Outlook  in  our  sole  pos- 
session of  those  islands. 

A.  S.  Lanier. 

[We  believe  that  we  fully  appreciate  "  the 
international  dangers  which  menace  us,"  and 
we  furthermore  believe  that  Mr.  Lanier's  plan 
of  accepting  a  merely  fractional — we  are 
tempted  to  say  factional — responsibility  for 
the  islands  would  serve  to  multiply  rather  than 
divide  the  dangers  involved.. — The  Editors.] 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  PRESIDENTIAL 

PRIMARIES 

A  POLL  OF  CONGRESS  AND  OF  THE  PRESS 


LAST  wreek,  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  Washington,  the  President 
read  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives his  Message,  convening  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 

The  Message  is.  as  the  Washington  "  Post " 
(Ind.)  remarks,  the  most  comprehensive 
state  paper  President  Wilson  has  laid  before 
Congress  and  the  country,  "  yet  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  matters  come  within  his 
vision  as  crowding  for  immediate  and  definite 
consideration  " — the  Mexican  question,  cur- 
rency reform,  trust  regulation,  farmers' 
credits,  Presidential  primaries,  Alaskan  devel- 
opment, and  safety  of  life  in  the  mines  and 
at  sea. 

On  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas  on  these  subjects 
the  comment  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  the  House  is  as  follows. 

Representative  Underwood,  of  Alabama, 
Democratic  leader,  said  : 

I  think  the  President's  Message  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a  broad-minded  statesman.    It  covered 


well  the  scope  of  the  necessary  legislation  to  be 
acted  upon  by  Congress  at  this  session. 

Representative  Mann,  of  Illinois,  the  Re- 
publican leader,  remarked  : 

I  like  the  idea  of  the  President  appearing  in 
person  before  Congress.  To-day's  Message 
was  pithy  and  to  the  point.  Everybody  must 
admit  that  it  was  the  utterance  of  a  statesman, 
whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  its  details. 

Apparently  most  papers,  here  and  abroad, 
comment  favorably  upon  the  brevity  and 
clarity  of  the  address.  The  New  York  "  Sun  " 
(Ind.)  even  calls  it  "  the  best  of  the  inaugural 
addresses,  simple,  direct,  intelligible,  and 
beautifully  dressed  in  English  that  could  not 
be  improved,"  and  adds  :  "  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  substance  of  the  President's 
address,  our  admiration  does  not  cease." 

Concerning  the  substance,  the  London 
"  Daily  News  "  says  :  "  Seldom  has  a  Presi- 
dential Message  contained  so  many  bold  and 
original  ideas."  The  London  "  Morning  Post " 
also  pays  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Wilson's  "  original- 
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ity,  his  strength  of  mind,  and  his  high  princi- 
ples.*' To  such  comment  that  of  the  Phila- 
delphia "  Public  Ledger  "  (Rep.)  is  in  sharp 
contrast  : 

Mr.  Wilson's  Message  strikes  no  new  note, 
blazes  no  new  trails.  It  is  a  placid  address 
which  might  have  been  omitted  except  for  that 
law  of  custom  and  the  Constitutional  warranty 
that  seem  to  demand  it. 

Another  Philadelphia  paper,  the  "  North 
American  "  (Prog.),  does  not  agree.  The 
Message  has,  it  says,  "one  surprising  fea- 
ture." This  feature  seems  to  have  called  forth 
even  more  comment  than  has  the  President's 
reference  to  Mexico.    Mr.  Wilson  said  : 

I  turn  to  a  subject  which  I  hope  can  be 
handled  promptly  and  without  serious  contro- 
versy of  any  kind.  I  mean  the  method  of 
selecting  nominees  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  confident  that  I  do  not 
misinterpret  the  wishes  or  the  expectations  of 
the  country  when  I  urge  the  prompt  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  for  primary  elections 
throughout  the  country  at  which  the  voters  of 
the  several  parties  may  choose  their  nominees 
for  the  Presidency  without  the  intervention  of 
nominating  conventions. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  this  legislation 
should  provide  for  the  retention  of  party  con- 
ventions, but  only  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
and  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  primaries  and 
formulating  the  platforms  of  the  parties,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  conventions  should  consist  not 
of  delegates  chosen  for  this  single  purpose,  but 
of  the  nominees  for  Congress,  the  nominees  for 
vacant  seats  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senators  whose  terms  have  not  yet  closed, 
the  National  committees,  and  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  themselves,  in  order  that  plat- 
forms may  be  framed  by  those  responsible  to 
the  people  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

This  progressive  proposal  from  a  Demo- 
cratic President  was  received  with  varying 
expressions  of  opinion,  first  of  all  from  those 
who  directly  heard  it.  Senator  Clapp  (Prog. 
Rep.),  of  Minnesota,  for  instance,  declared  : 

The  President  is  advocating  exactly  what  I 
have  been  advocating  for  some  time  and  what 
the  new  Progressive  party  stands  for.  Of 
course  he  is  right.  As  to  the  method  he  sug- 
gests for  nominating  conventions  and  platform- 
making,  those  are  details  which  will  be  worked 
out  by  experience.  The  important  part  is  that 
the  President  is  right  on  the  fundamental 
matter. 

The  comment  of  other  Progressive  Repub- 
lican Senators  is  also  interesting,  especially 
of  those  who  have  introduced  Presidential 
primary  bills  into  Congress.  Senator  Bristow, 
of  Kansas,  said  : 

The  President  has  practically  copied  the 
Kansas  State  Primary  Law.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  indorsement  given  by 


the  President  to  the  lawmakers  of  Kansas. 
In  the  last  Congress,  and  again  in  this  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  a  bill  for  a  Presidential 
primary  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  it 
was  reported  adversely  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
get  the  bill  taken  up  last  Congress,  but  every 
effort  was  blocked  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, he  being  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
This  year  I  introduced  it  again.  It  was  again 
referred  to  the  District  Committee,  and  there  it 
sleeps  to  this  day.  \ 

Another  Senator  who  had  tried  to  get 
Congress  to  consider  Presidential  primary 
legislation  is  Mr.  Cummins  (Prog.  Rep.),  of 
Iowa.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  his  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Privileges  and  Elections  Com- 
mittee. He  reintroduced  it  this  session,  and 
could  get  no  consideration  from  the  same 
Committee.  He  joined  Senator  Bristow  in 
the  hope  that  "  under  the  inspiration  and  im- 
pulse of  the  admirable  Message  delivered  to 
Congress  "  the  bill,  or  one  like  it,  would  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration. 

That  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  a  Pro- 
gressive Republican,  favors  a  Presidential 
primary  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he 
introduced  a  Presidential  primary  bill  in  the 
Sixty-second  Congress.    He  says  : 

I  know  that  one  of  the  objections  to  a  Presi- 
dential primary  law  is  that  it  will  interfere  with 
the  promulgation  of  party  platforms.  But, 
under  the  primary  system,  when  a  candidate  for 
any  office  is  running  for  nomination  he  makes 
his  own  platform,  and  to  a  very  great  extent 
is  either  nominated  or  defeated  by  and  on 
account  of  the  principles  thus  promulgated.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  this  should  not 
apply  to  elections  as  well  as  primaries,  and  why 
every  candidate,  after  he  is  nominated,  should 
not  set  forth,  in  such  detail  as  he  saw  fit,  his 
ideas  on  the  Governmental  questions  then 
before  the  people  for  solution.  This  would 
enable  every  candidate  to  stand  upon  the  plat- 
form of  his  own  choosing,  and  we  would  never 
have  the  illogical  condition  of  a  candidate  be- 
lieving in  one  thing  and  a  platform  announcing 
another. 

It  would  interfere  some  with  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  party  solidarity.  But  this,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  one  of  the  great  bless- 
ings of  the  system.  It  would  have  a  tendency 
to  give  to  the  country  a  non-partisan  adminis- 
tration. 

A  National  Presidential  primary  law,  the 
abolition  of  our  Presidential  electoral  college, 
and  the  practical  abolishment  of  National  con- 
ventions would  come  very  near  placing  our 
National  Government  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

Of  the  Progressive  Democrats.  Senator 
Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  stated  that  he  would 
shortly  introduce  a  bill  embodying  Mr.  Wil- 
son's recommendations.  These,  declared  Mr. 
Owen,  were  in  line  with  the  opinions  of  the 
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Democratic  Progressive  League.  Senator 
( )wen  is  chairman  of  the  League. 

The  other  Oklahoma  Senator,  Mr.  Gore, 
declared :  "  The  President's  recommendations 
are  sound  and  in  line  with  the  general  move- 
ment throughout  the  country  to  bring  the 
people's  government  back  to  the  people. 99 

Senator  Kern  (Prog.  Dem.),  of  Indiana, 
Democratic  leader  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  said  his 
Committee  would  take  no  steps  toward  report- 
ing legislation  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the 
President  until  the  bill  was  .referred  to  it. 
He  said  he  had  always  been  in  favor  of  the 
primary  system,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
commit  himself  to  the  President's  proposals. 
He  suggested  that  the  people  might  object 
to  the  personnel  proposed  by  the  President 
for  the  platform  conventions  and  insist  upon 
their  right  to  elect  delegates  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

The  more  conservative  Senators,  whether 
Republican  or  Democratic,  were  warier. 
Senator  Elihu  Root  (Rep.),  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  said : 

Heretofore  I  have  been  opposed  to  Presi- 
dential primaries.  I  cannot  help  think  that  the 
motive  behind  the  Presidential  primary  move- 
ment just  now  is  a  desire  to  escape  from  condi- 
tions that  now  exist,  rather  than  the  following 
of  a  plan  that  is  to  be  a  finality.  I  believe  that 
in  the  end  we  will  work  out  a  system  quite 
different  from  anything  that  has  yet  been 
proposed.  Meanwhile,  this  suggestion  from 
the  President  may  furnish  a  basis  to  work 
upon.  .  .  .  The  trouble  with  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  that  there  can  be  no  solution  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  people  taking  care  of 
their  own  business.  In  other  words,  no  solution 
will  work  which  the  people  do  not  work.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  voters  to  perform 
the  few  duties  required  of  them,  while  many  of 
the  proposed  remedies  suggest  increasing  those 
duties  by  indefinite  multiplication  of  ballotings. 
For  myself,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
short  ballot. 

Senator  Gallinger  (Rep.),  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, remarked : 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  Presidential  primary, 
but  if  we  are  to  have  one,  the  President's  idea 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people  in  con- 
vention by  having  the  candidates  sit  as  dele- 
gates is  the  correct  idea. 

Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
been  incorrectly  quoted  in  the  press  with 
regard  to  his  attitude  concerning  direct  pri- 
maries and  direct  elections.  He  thus  states 
his  real  position  : 

I  am  in  favor  of  direct  primaries  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  officers  to  be  elected,  but  I  think  such 


primaries  should  be  State  primaries  and  not 
National  primaries. 

I  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment,  not  because  of  my  opposition  to 
primary  elections,  but  because  of  the  provision 
which  gave  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  to  control  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
Senatorial  elections. 

Mr.  Bacon's  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment  is  the  more  inter- 
esting because  he  was  the  first  Senator  to  be 
"  popularly  "  elected  under  that  Amendment. 

Turning  from  specimens  of  comment  by 
Congress  to  comment  by  the  press,  we  find 
the  Progressive  position  thus  reflected  by 
Mr.  Angus  McSween,  writing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia "  North  American  "  (Prog.): 

Progressives  of  the  House  came  in  for  much 
good-natured  joking  from  the  Democrats,  and 
were  told  that  the  President  had  stolen  their 
thunder  and  was  seeking  to  absorb  their  party. 
They  replied  that  the  President  would  have  to 
steal  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Progressive 
doctrine  of  direct  nominations  before  he  could 
successfully  claim  to  have  placed  himself  in  line 
with  the  Progressive  sentiment  of  the  country. 

In  declaring  for  direct  primaries  the  Presi- 
dent merely  places  himself  in  accord  with 
aroused  public  sentiment  on  this  question.  The 
position  he  takes  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of 
his  party,  for  the  Democrats  have  fought  shy 
of  giving  additional  political  power  to  the 
voters.  .  .  . 

The  great  fight  made  for  primaries  by  Pro- 
gressives in  1912,  when  Roosevelt  was  the  choice 
of  Progressive  voters  in  every  State  having  a 
primary  law  except  one,  and  the  fact  that  the 
States  themselves  have  generally  adopted  the 
primary  principle,  make  it  obvious  that  the 
President  is  seeking  to  place  his  party  in  accord 
with  fully  developed  public  opinion.  .  .  . 

It  is  safe  to  assume  now  that  a  direct  primary 
bill  will  be  passed.  The  Democrats  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion nor  to  oppose  it  openly.  The  Progressives 
will  hail  it  as  a  victory  for  Progressive  princi- 
ples, and  the  near  Progressives  on  the  Republi- 
can side  will  support  it  as  a  proposition  which 
they  have  always  advocated.  .  .  . 

Even  if  the  President  claims  no  originality  in 
connection  with  his  proposition,  he  does  give 
life  and  strength  to  it  as  a  subject  for  immediate 
legislation.  He  will  deserve  credit  for  what- 
ever law  is  passed. 

An  editorial  in  another  Progressive  paper, 
the  Washington  "  Times,"  puts  the  matter 
thus  : 

How  completely  President  Wilson  dominates 
his  party  is  delightfully  shown  in  the  reception 
given  to  his  proposition  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries under  Federal  law.  Thus  far,  legislative 
proposals  for  that  sort  of  thing  have  come  from 
men  in  other  than  the  Democratic  party.  .  .  . 
There  was  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  any  such 
proposition  getting  through  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, or  even  getting  serious  consideration  there. 
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Then  the  President  came  forward,  utterly  un- 
expected, to  urge  the  Presidential  primary. 
How  striking  and  complete  the  change  !  The 
comment  of  the  very  first  hours  following  the 
Message  indicates  that  it  is  just  as  good  as 
certain  that  a  Presidential  primary  will  be 
established  before  1916. 

The  last  great  nominating  convention  has 
been  held.  It  is  just  as  well  to  set  that  down 
as  settled. 

The  "Times"  said,  time  and  again,  during 
the  1912  campaign  that  the  nominating  conven- 
tion could  not  survive  as  an  institution  the 
experiences  of  that  year.  The  Republican  Con- 
vention succeeded  in  betraying  the  party,  and 
the  Democratic  Convention  had  the  narrowest 
sort  of  an  escape  from  doing  the  same  thing. 
That  campaign  marked  the  collapse  of  old 
methods  and  old  organizations  in  political  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  now  presently  line  up  his 
Democratic  following  for  his  plan,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Republicans  and  Progressives  who 
have  long  been  for  such  legislation,  will  pass  it. 
It  will  mark  the  beginnings  of  a  real  political 
revolution  ;  a  revolution  that  will  put  machinery 
down  and  public  opinion  up. 

Still  another  Progressive  paper,  the  Chi- 
cago "  Evening  Post,"  pays  this  tribute  to 
Mr.  Wilson  : 

His  unqualified  approval  of  the  nomination 
of  Presidential  candidates  by  the  direct  primary 
system  will  be  welcomed  by  all  advocates  of 
popular  government.  His  correlative  suggestion 
for  the  retention  of  party  conventions  is  of  great 
interest  as  a  proposal  designed  to  meet  a  diffi- 
culty that  has  been  recognized  by  supporters  of 
the  primary  plan  and  urged  by  opponents. 

The  comment  of  the  more  conservative 
papers,  whether  Republican,  Democratic,  or 
Independent,  is  equally  noteworthy.  The 
Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger"  (Rep.),  for 
instance,  thus  affirms  : 

This  piece  of  radicalism-was,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Wilson.  Presidential  pri- 
maries are,  to  be  sure,  the  logical  sequence  to 
Senatorial  and  State-wide  primaries,  but  the 
process  is  none  the  less  likely  to  change  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Government.  Douglas 
defeated  Lincoln  in  the  Senatorial  campaign  ; 
he  was  the  popular  favorite,  and,  under  a  pri- 
mary system,  it  may  be  doubted  if  Lincoln  could 
have  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  Bryan 
would  have  buried  Cleveland  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  votes  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  at  his 
climacteric,  and  Mr.  Wilson  himself  would  not 
have  been  chosen  at  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
for  Champ  Clark's  supporters  proved  that  he 
was  the  people's  favorite  long  before  the  ballot- 
ing was  finished. 

The  New  York  "  Tribune's  "  (Rep.)  opin- 
ion is  as  follows  : 

Upon  the  subject  of  a  National  law  doing 
away  with  party  National  conventions  and  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  nomination  of  candidates 


for  the  Presidency,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
country  will  be  with  Mr.  Wilson.  Many  States 
are  not  yet  prepared  for  direct  primaries.  It 
would  be  a  radical  experiment  to  go  at  once  to 
the  nomination  of  National  candidates  without 
the  aid  of  National  conventions.  The  tendency 
is  no  doubt  strong  toward  primaries  in  which  a 
vote  is  taken  upon  candidates  for  Presidential 
nominations,  and  delegates  are  bound  by  the 
preference  expressed  by  the  voters.  But  this  is 
far  short  of  what  Mr.  Wilson  proposes.  There 
is  no  need  of  a  National  law  to  call  Presidential 
primaries  into  being.  There  probably  will  be 
need  of  a  National  law  to  regulate  them. 

The  Chicago  "  Inter  Ocean  "  (Rep.)  says  : 
"  It  will  occur  to  some  people  that  this  is 
likely  to  make  politics  even  more  of  a  per- 
sonal struggle  than  now.  The  old  American 
way  is  to  frame  the  platform  first  and  then 
the  candidates  which  embody  its  principles." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  comment 
comes  from  the  Southern  papers.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  an  independent  paper  like 
the  New  Orleans  "  Item  "  might  say,  as  it 
does,  that  the  President's  idea  "  will  appeal 
at  once  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Nation," 
and  that  "  everybody  desiring  freedom  in 
politics  .  .  .  will  welcome  the  plan,  and 
nobody  but  political  bosses  .  .  <  will  oppose 
it."  But  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  out-and- 
out  Democratic  papers,  like  the  Knoxville 
"  Sentinel,"  declare  that  the  President's 
"  idea  is  not  only  expedient  ;  it  is  sound 
political  morals  ;"  and  that  the  Columbia 
"  State  "  (Dem.)  also  says  of  the  President's 
recommendation  that  it  "  is  by  no  means  so 
radical  as  would  appear  at  first  glance."  The 
"  State  "  adds  : 

The  President  discerns  the  trend  of  the  coun- 
try towards  expansion  of  democratic  freedom 
in  choosing  candidates.  .  .  .  The  President 
would  have  the  Congress  accelerate  the  move- 
ment in  this  direction  by  enacting  a  statute  that 
would  standardize  the  primaries  of  the  States. 

That  foremost  Independent  Democratic 
organ  the  New  York  "Times,"  while  not 
enthusiastic  about  Presidential  primaries,  con- 
cludes : 

The  state  of  the  Union  will  not  long  remain 
what  it  is  or  what  it  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning if  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
recommendation  of  the  President's  address  is 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  country.  We 
mean  his  urging  the  prompt  enactment  of  legis- 
lation "for  primary  elections  throughout  the 
country  in  which  the  voters  of  the  several 
parties  may  choose  their  nominees  for  the 
Presidency  without  the  intervention  of  nomi- 
nating conventions."  If  that  system  had  pre- 
vailed in  1912,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  Mr.  Wilson, 
•would  have  addressed  Congress  yesterday. 


MARIA  MONTESSORI:  FRIEND  OF 
CHILDREN 

BY  MARGARET  NAUMBURG 

Wlien  Dr.  Maria  Montessori  landed  from  a  transatlantic  steamer  in  New  York  last  week, 
she  was  greeted  not  only  as  a  distinguished  visitor  but  as  one  ivho  had  already  made  many 
friends  in  this  country.  In  Washington,  where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  she  ivas  received  in  special  audience  by  the  President.  She  has  made 
her  friends  by  proving  herself  the  friend  of  children  the  world  over.  She  has  started  the 
civilized  world  to  thinking  anew  about  the  training  of  little  children.  Her  work  is  based  upon 
the  sound  belief  that  the  surest  way  to  set  right  what  is  wrong  with  the  world  is  to  train  aright 
the  children  of  to-day,  who  are  to  constitute  the  world  of  to-morrow.  Her  philosophy  about  the 
training  of  children  has  grown  out  of  her  experience.  She  developed  her  method  first  in  caring 
for  and  teaching  deficient  children.  After  several  years'  experience  she  found  that  these  deficient 
children  whom  she  had  trained  were  able  to  hold  their  oivn  7vilh  normal  children  in  the  public- 
school  examination.  This  led  her  to  experiment  with  her  method  of  sense  training  on  ?wrmal 
children.  Descriptions  of  her  work  and  method,  of  varying  degrees  of  value,  have  appeared  in 
American  periodicals,  notably  in  "McClure's  Magazine."  Tivo  of  her  books,  "  The  Montessori 
Method"  and  "  Pedagogical  Anthropology,"  have  been  translated.  Dr.  Montessori  undertakes 
to  develop  the  individual  activities  of  the  child  through  the  training  of  the  senses,  ivith  a 
vieiu  to  enabling  the  child  to  direct  himself.  The  accurate  sense  training  is  not  regarded  as  an 
e?id  in  itself,  but  as  the  foundation  of  all  future  k?wwledge.  Freedom  of  choice  and  of  action 
is  encouraged  in  the  children,  but  not,  as  many  people  -have  imagined,  at  the  expense  of  disci- 
pline. In  order  to  develop  personality  Dr„  Montessori  encourages  free  choice  of  work  by  the 
children.  Not  that  any  child  in  a  Montessori  school  can  do  as  he  pleases  at  any  time,  but  that 
within  certain  limits  he  may  choose  work  that  appeals  to  him.  According  to  Dr.  Montesso/rs 
idea,  discipline  does  not  consist  in  the  outward  enforcement  of  silence  and  immobility,  but  a 
conscious  inner  control  within  the  individual  children.  It  is  because  of  Dr.  Montessori' 's  con- 
tribution to  the  methods  of  child  education  that  in  the  following  article  she  is  enthusiastically 
called  "  the  first  wowan  educator? '  At  this  phrase  there  would  occur  to  many  minds  the  name 
of  Mary  Lyon.  Miss  Nau?nburg,  who  7c>rote  this  a?iicle,  had  been  specializi?ig  in  social  research 
when  she  met  Dr.  Montessori,  and  because  she  saw  the  social  value  of  what  Dr.  Montessori 
was  doing  became  interested  in  it.  She  therefore  took  luider  Dr.  Montessori  her  training  course 
for  teachers,  and  received  from  her  the  diploma  as  a  Montessori  teacher  last  May.  She  is  noiv 
undertaking  to  carry  out  Dr.  Montessori 's  ideas  in  a  Montessori  class  in  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald's 
Settlement,  Henry  Street,  New  York  City.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Montessori,  taken  this  year  in 
Pome,  appears  el  seta  here  in  this  issue. —  The  Editors. 


MONTESSORI  is  in  America  now. 
Three  years  ago  no  one  over  here 
even  knew  of  her  existence.  To- 
day the  newspapers  use  her  name  as  a 
leader.  This  wildfire  spread  of  Montessori 
ideas  could  have  happened  only  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Wireless  and  cable  and 
quick  translations  have  put  the  world  in 
touch  with  Maria  Montessori.  The  serious- 
minded  may  well  criticise  the  discrepancy 
between  the  popular  acceptance  of  a  new 
idea  and  its  real  comprehension.  The  Bowd- 
lerization  of  Montessori  is  indeed  a  setback 
to  its  serious  acceptance.  That,  however,  it 
pays  to  Bowdlerize  Montessori  speaks  well 
for  the  average  intelligence  of  to-day. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Montessori  method 
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could  have  stirred  educators  in  China  and 
Japan,  parents  in  Smyrna  and  Argentina, 
and  cheap  journalism  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica without  ever  reaching  the  dynamic  per- 
sonality of  the  woman  behind  the  method. 
You  may  know  vaguely  that  she  was  the 
first  woman  to  receive  a  doctor's  degree  in 
Italy,  that  she  specialized  in  the  training  of 
abnormal  children  and  successfully  trans- 
ferred the  same  method  to  normal  ones. 
But  how  much  has  any  one  heard  of  the 
beautiful  indomitable  girl  who  fought  her 
way  inch  by  inch  against  the  hidebound 
traditions  of  her  country  ?  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  she  paved  the  way  for  Italian 
women  doctors,  then  she  defended  the 
rights  of  workingwomen,  pioneered  in  an- 
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thropology,  and  (inally  became  the  first  woman 
educator  the  world  has  ever  known.  None 
of  these  achievements  was  due  to  the  force 
of  chance  or  the  accident  of  birth.  Her 
brains,  her  persistence,  and  her  personality 
carried  her  through. 

Formerly  young  women  never  went  about 
alone  on  the  streets  of  Italian  cities  in  the 
daytime.  An  actual  scandal  was  created  in 
Rome  when  the  daughters  of  the  King's 
Minister  dared  to  do  such  a  thing  fort)'  years 
ago.  Twenty  years  later  the  same  disap- 
proval met  young  Maria  Montessori  when 
she  went  about  the  city  streets  unchaperoned." 
She  weathered  that  preliminary  storm  suc- 
cessfully. Much  heavier  ones  followed  at 
the  medical  school.  Public  opinion  was 
marshaled  against  her  in  those  days.  She 
tells  with  rare  humor  how  people  shook  their 
heads  and  asked  her  mockingly,  "  What  will 
you  do  when  you  have  your  doctor's  degree  ? 
No  one  will  call  you  in."  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  they  would  add.  "  Oh,  yes, 
there  are  the  mothers-in-law !  People  will 
call  you  in  for  them.  You  can  take  care  of 
all  the  mothers-in-law  in  Rome  and  have  a 
thriving  practice  and  grow  rich." 

The  medical  students  were  no  kinder.  As 
she  passed  them  in  the  halls  they  contrived 
to  form  groups  in  her  path,  so  that  she  must 
needs  overhear  them  on  her  way.  One 
student  would  declare  in  a  loud  voice  :  "  It's 
all  very  well  when  women  of  genius  go  in 
for  a  professional  career,  but  for  just  the  or- 
dinary sort  of  woman — why,  it's  unheard  of  !" 

There  were  other  bits  of  consoling  com- 
ment, such  as,  ,;  Yes,  fool  men  have  gone  into 
medicine,  why  not  a  woman  ?"  But  all  of 
that  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  And 
now  the  tables  have  been  turned,  and  some  of 
the  fool  men  who  studied  medicine  must  be 
treating  the  mothers-in-law,  for  Montessori 
is  not. 

Naturally,  as  the  first  woman  doctor  of 
Italy  she  played  a  great  part  in  the  early 
days  of  the  feminist  movement.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago  she  went  to  the  International 
Woman's  Congress  in  Germany  as  the  Italian 
representative.  The  Congress  voted  to  ex- 
clude all  Socialist  women,  and  Montessori  rose 
in  the  house  and  said,  "  I  have  come  to  repre- 
sent all  Italian  women — above  all,  the  working- 
women.  I  must  go  and  speak  to  the  Socialist 
women,  since  they  cannot  come  to  me."  And 
she  went.  That  shows  the  caliber  of  the  woman, 
her  strong  fighting  quality,  her  keen  sense  of 
justice.    She  has  always  fought  for  those 


things.  Iler  slogan  might  well  be,  "Fair 
play."  First,  fair  play  for  woman  :  then,  fair 
play  for  the  worker  ;  and,  finally,  fair  play  for 
the  child. 

The  fact  that  Montessori's  work  with  chil- 
dren developed  through  her  widening  social 
outlook  as  well  as  through  her  purely  scien- 
tific interest thas  been  slurred  over  by  most 
of  her  critics  and  many  of  her  sympathizers. 
In  her  fight  for  social  freedom  she  naturally 
began  with  her  own  individual  problems. 
By  fighting  for  her  right  to  be  a  doctor  as 
well  as  a  woman  she  found  herself  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  all  women.  That  is  how 
she  became  an  integral  part  of  the  feminist 
movement.  She  discovered  later  that  just  as 
men  had  discriminated  against  the  independ- 
ent advance  of  all  women,  so  the  group  of 
more  educated  women  discriminated  against 
the  working-class  women.  When  the  femi- 
nist movement  became  undemocratic,  it  sent 
her  to  the  defense  of  the  workingwoman. 
But  with  the  workers  no  democracy  was  pos- 
sible when  training  for  true  independence 
was  lacking.  So  back  to  the  child  she  turned, 
as  the  unpolluted  source  from  which  the 
democracy  of  the  future  must  rise. 

The  first  person  to  understand  Montes- 
sori's aims  and  ideas  was  her  great  friend 
Baroness  Franchetti,  an  American  girl  by 
birth,  to  whom  her  first  book,  "  The  Montes- 
sori Method,"  is  dedicated.  It  was  she  who 
made  possible  the  writing  of  that  book,  and 
she  also  who  organized  the  first  two  weeks' 
training  course  for  Italian  teachers  in  her 
own  home.  Baroness  Franchetti  died  sev- 
eral years  ago.  So  strong  had  been  her 
faith  in  the  eventual  spread  of  the  Montessori 
method  that  she  shipped  over  a  case  of 
Montessori  apparatus  to  the  United  States, 
intrusting  it  to  a  friend  here  until  the  time 
should  be  ripe  for  its  use  in  America.  And 
now,  but  a  few  years  after  Baroness  Fran- 
chetti's  death,  that  time  has  come. 

The  news  of  Montessori's  successful  ex- 
periments on  the  children  in  the  model  tene- 
ments reached  the  ear  of  the  Queen  Mother 
Margherita.  One  day  she  came  to  visit  a 
C/sa  del  Bambimy  a  House  of  Childhood,  in 
the  tenements.  That  was  a  turning-point  in 
Montessori's  career.  It  meant  the  first  offi- 
cial recognition  of  her  work.  From  that 
time  on  the  Queen  gave  her  personal  encour- 
agement and  financial  assistance.  It  was  the 
Queen  and  several  devoted  friends  who  made 
it  possible  for  Montessori  to  relinquish 
her  outside  work  at  the  University,  in  order 
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to  devote  her  entire  time  to  her  educational 
experiments.  Without  this  practical  aid  Mon- 
tessori's experimental  work  would  have  been 
'impossible,  and  the  whole  method  might 
then  have  been  delayed  some  twenty  years 
longer. 

Through  the  Queen's  interest  the  most 
successful  and  most  famous  of  the  Montes- 
sori  schools  in  Rome  was  started  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Via  Giusti.  Montessori  her- 
self trained  the  nuns  for  the  school.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  Montessori  succeeded  in 
developing  one  of  these  nuns  into  a  remai  li- 
able directress.  That  was  the  time  when  the 
school  became  well  known.  But  the  nun's 
success  and  enthusiasm  in  her  work  gave  her 
an  interest  apart  from  her  religious  duties. 
The  nun  consequently  was  sent  off  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Smyrna,  where  she  then  undertook 
a  Montessori  class  for  the  young  heathen. 

Hacked  by  the  patronage  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  Montessori  has  had,  so  to  speak,  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Italian  Government. 
But  opposed  by  the  force  of  the  Jesuit  priests, 
she  has  felt  the  unofficial  censure  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Montessori  is  herself  a 
Catholic,  and  stands,  all  unsought,  in  a  most 
dramatic  situation.  The  Crown  and  the 
Church  are  focused  on  her  from  different 
angles.  Such  things  happened  often  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  nowadays  could  such  a 
picturesque  mise-en-scene  have  occurred  any- 
where except  in  modern  Italy  ?  The  situa- 
tion has  a  serious  side  to  it  for  Montessori. 
The  Jesuits  have  tried  personally  to  dissuade 
her  from  carrying  on  and  developing  her 
method,  because  it  is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  tradition  and  authority.  But  this  has  of 
course  been  unavailing.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  successful  in  preventing  the  foun- 
dation- of  a  Montessori  school  in  Ireland. 
When  this  project  was  first  under  considera- 
tion, the  Irish  people  consulted  their  priests 
about  the  plan.  The  priests,  through  their 
close-linked  chain  of  connections  with  Rome, 
had  been  advised  to  prevent  the  founding  of 
any  Montessori  schools  and  obeyed  orders. ' 

Montessori  lived  almost  the  life  of  a  re- 
cluse. Some  years  ago,  when  she  resigned 
her  position  at  the  University,  she  retired 
into  private  life.  It  was  then  that  she  stopped 
going  to  those  social  functions  that  play  so 
large  a  part  in  Roman  society.  Her  friends 
protested,  and  said  she  withdrew  into  herself 
and  became  unapproachable.  She  defended 
her  new  regime  of  seclusion  by  saying  that 
her  work  required  it.    When  Montessori  de- 


cided to  give  up  her  entire  time  and  energy 
to  her  experimental  work,  she  was  not  alone 
in  her  purpose.  Five  young  women,  inspired 
by  her  ardor  and  their  own  faith,  gave  up 
with  fine  courage  all  other  interests  to  follow 
her.  They  lived  always  with  her,  and  had  no 
life  apart  from  Montessori  and  her  work. 
Just  as  these  girls  belonged  to  Montessori, 
so  they  felt  Montessori  belonged  to  them. 
Jealously  guarded  and  served  by  these  young 
women,  Montessori  was  protected  from  in- 
trusion and  carried  on  her  work  in  retire- 
ment. But  as  the  Montessori  ideas  spread, 
publicity  was  bound  to  come  into  conflict 
with  this  seclusion.  Visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  flocked  to  Rome  and  clamored 
for  the  Dottoressa.  Instinctively  her  body- 
guard protected  her  from  this  onslaught  of 
visitors,  for  her  work  was  being  sacrificed  to 
interruptions. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  first 
training  class  for  American  and  English  teach- 
ers. This  influx  of  teachers  upset  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  Montessori  me'nage,  and  loosened 
up  her  household.  Montessori  felt  and  wel- 
comed the  change.  Rubbing  up  against  new 
points  of  view  refreshed  and  stimulated  her. 
She  realized  that  beyond  a  certain  point  isola- 
tion such  as  hers  was  cramping.  Several  of 
the  students  in  the  course,  feeling  this  change 
of  attitude  in  Montessori,  urged  her  to  break 
away  from  her  seclusion  and  visit  countries, 
like  England  and  America,  where  her  method 
was  making  headway.  This  gathering  to- 
gether of  eighty-nine  students  from  parts  of 
the  world  as  various  as  China,  England,  Ger- 
many, Australia,  and  the  United  States  had 
stirred  her  imagination  mightily.  Suddenly 
this  scientist  who  had  voluntarily  cut  herself 
off  from  the  world  for  patient  research  felt  a 
fresh  surge  of  Wanderlust.  A  new  impetus 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  world  seized  her. 
Yet  to  one  of  Montessori's  race  and  tem- 
perament the  first  wish  for  travel  was  far 
removed  from  its  achievement.  To  any 
Italian  a  trip  from  Rome  to  Milan  is  more 
momentous  than  a  trip  from  New  York  to 
Xaples  is  to  an  American.  A  dread  of  travel 
and  her  habits  of  seclusion  long  remained 
an  obstacle  to  Montessori's  departure  from 
Rome.  She  has  now  torn  up  her  roots  (with 
what  a  struggle  only  those  who  know  her 
well  can  guess),  and  she  has  finally  come  to 
America. 

Long  before  Montessori  had  decided  to 
come  to  America  she  told  me  that  the  East 
attracted  her  most.    It  was  the  country  of 
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her  dreams,  she  said,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  too  did  not  feel  impelled  to  go  to  the  Orient. 
I  understood  well  enough  what  an  irresistible 
spell  it  would  hold  for  Montessori.  I  could 
almost  picture  how  the  mystical,  poetic,  and 
passionate  part  of  the  woman  might  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  warmth  and  the  scent 
and  the  color  of  the  Orient.  Montessori, 
once  in  the  East,  might  never  wish  to  return. 
I  told  her  America  needed  her  now,  and  I 
reminded  her  of  Nietzsche's  clear-cut  words, 
that  all  creators  are  hard — hard  like  the 
diamond.  She  smiled  and  acquiesced  at  the 
implication.  To  be  "  hard  "  she  agreed  was 
desirable,  but  to  be  hard  without  rigidity  was 
the  goal. 

My  reference  to  Nietzsche's  diamond  led 
Montessori  on  to  her  own  interpretation  of 
the  diamond.  '-To  me,"  she  said,  "the 
diamond  has  always  had  a  special  significance. 
It  is  itself  hard  enough  to  cut  all  other  sur- 
faces. But  while  growing  to  its  perfect  form 
bits  of  itself  are  chipped  off  and  left  behind 
on  the  way.  In  the  depths  of  the  diamond 
all  is  limpidly  clear.  But  it  takes  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  bring  out  its  brilliance.  So  it  is 
with  life,"  she  ended  ;  "  we  can  do  so  much, 
and  then  must  await  developments. "  So  it  was 
with  Montessori.  We  could  do  so  much  to 
persuade  her  to  come  to  America,  and  then 
had  to  await  developments.  And  now  she 
has  arrived. 

When  I  first  met  Montessori,  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  her  except  her  book.  I  remem- 
ber vividly  the  dull  wait  in  her  drawing- 
room.  I  dreaded  the  meeting,  lest  the  woman 
should  be  less  than  "her  book.  Then  the 
door  opened,  and  Montessori  came  towards 
me.  Serenity  breathed  from  her  as  she 
entered  the  room.  Her  rich  dark  eyes 
seemed  so  kind,  her  smile  so  caressing.  She 
brought  with  her  an  almost  electric  quality  of 
sympathy  and  understanding.  As  we  talked 
a  soft  light  came  into  her  eyes,  a  deep  smile 
to  her  lips.  In  that  smile  lay  all  the  haunt- 
ing enigma  of  the  "  Mona  Lisa,"  and  yet  a 


richer,  deeper  tenderness.  In  her  smile  was 
mirrored  the  secret  conflict  of  her  own  per- 
sonality. I  had  expected  to  find  a  hard, 
efficient  scientist,  and  here  was  a  soft  and 
tender  woman  of  intense  personal  charm. 
There  she  sat  beside  me,  the  cymbol  of  all 
the  womanly  woman  has  ever  been. 

She  has  the  mind  of  a  keen  and  critical 
observer,  but  it  is  ever  in  conflict  with  her 
warm  and  intuitive  sympathies.  When  roused 
to  fight  for  a  principle,  her  courage  is  bound- 
less. When  called  upon  to  meet  social  duties, 
her  courage  often  fails  her.  Sometimes  the 
sudden  arrival  of  a  stranger  will  make  her 
draw  back  within  herself.  It  is  curious  that 
a  woman  who  has  achieved  such  sure  dis- 
tinction and  is  well  aware  of  her  strong  per- 
sonality should  still  have  moments  of  embar- 
rassing shyness.  It  explains  why  some  of 
the  people  who  meet  Montessori  come  away 
untouched  by  the  hidden  spark  of  her  real 
personality. 

If  Montessori  had  not  been  a  great  scien- 
tist, she  would  certainly  have  been  a  great 
actress.  She  can  seize  an  audience  and 
sweep  it  with  her  by  the  sheer  drawing 
power  of  her  personality.  She  is  one  of 
those  rare  people  who  can  at  times  speak 
and  give  themselves  to  an  audience  without 
reserve.  As  she  talks  she  intuitively  ex- 
presses every  thought  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  her  body.  Her  voice  becomes 
vibrant,  her  eyes  luminous,  a  general  radiance 
suffuses  her  form,  and  the  words  break  from 
her  lips  aglow.  As  the  ideas  well  up  within 
her,  her  arms  reach  out  and  mold  her  inner- 
most thought  into  concrete  form  before  her 
eyes.  It  is  as  though  her  very  soul  broke 
through  her  body.  She  has  a  strange  plastic 
quality  of  movement,  an  inborn  sense  of 
rhythm,  that  makes  her  least  movement  essen- 
tial and  expressive  of  her  vivid  spoken  word. 
This  rare  subtility  of  gesture  fused  with  her 
mobile  beauty,  her  poetic  fire,  her  tempest  of 
moods,  could  have  made  Montessori  into  a 
great  actress. 
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BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

THE  SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
ARTICLES  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA 

During  his  visit  to  South  America  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  preparing  a  number  oj  articles  on  the 
countries  through  which  he  passes  and  their  peoples  and  problems.  Though  connected  by  a 
com/no//  subject,  these  articles  will  not  be  dependent  on  one  another,  but  each  will  have  independ- 
ent interest.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


ON  the  fourteenth  day  after  leaving 
New  York  we  entered  the  harbor 
of  Bahia,  in  northern  Brazil,  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  equator.  Forty-eight 
hours-  previously  we  had  sighted  the  Brazilian 
coast  and  for  a  day  had  steamed  along  it 
close  enough  to  the  shore  to  make  out  sand 
dunes,  and  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  dim  glimpses  of  far-away  towns. 

Bahia  offers  a  lovely  sight  from  the  water. 
It  is  a  large  city  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  placed  on  a  steep  hill- 
side and  following  the  curve  of  the  bay. 
Tier  after  tier  the  houses  climb  the  hillside 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  on  the  crest  against 
the  sky-line  are  etched  the  tops  of  beautiful 
tall  palm  trees  and  the  double  spires  of  the 
innumerable  churches — it  is  appropriate  that 
they  should  be  so  numerous,  for  Bahia's  real 
name  is  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  the  Bay 
of  AH  the  Saints.  It  is  a  very  old  city. 
Civilization  came  to  these  shores  long  before 
any  of  our  own  ancestors  settled  on  the  New 
England  coast  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
James,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Delaware.  But 
it  is  not  only  old.  It  is  also  very  new.  It  is 
now  feeling  the  thrill  of  the  forward  move- 
ment which  has  made  itself  so  powerfully 
felt  in  so  many  parts  of  South  America. 
Therefore  there  attaches  to  it  the  peculiar 
interest  one  always  feels  when  an  ancient 
city  moves  forward  with  a  rapidity  of  prog- 
ress which  we  are  apt  to  associate  only  with 
very  young  communities. 

'  Like  all  of  Brazil,  Bahia  was  first  settled 
by  the  daring  Portuguese  adventurers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  one  time  it  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch.  They  were  afterwards 
driven  out ;  at  the  seaward  edge  of  the  city 
'stands  the  fort  they  once  built.  There  is  a 
considerable  immigration  from  Latin  Eu- 
rope, and  there  is  a  very  large  Negro  popu- 
lation ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  men  I 
met,  the  leaders,  were  of  pure  European  race 
and  of  the  old  Portuguese  stock. 
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We  were  more  than  hospitably  received. 
The  Governor  of  the  province,  Senhor  Jose' 
Joaquim  Seabra,  and  the  Intendente,  or 
Mayor,  of  the  city,  Senhor  Julio  V.  Brandao, 
received  us  in  person,  and  our  few  hours  on 
shore  were  very  busy.  We  were  first  driven 
through  the  town  to  see  the  points  of  most 
importance,  both  in  its  ancient  life  and  in 
its  new  life  which  promises  such  abundant 
vigor.  Then  I  was  taken  to  the  City  Hall, 
was  greeted  on  behalf  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, and  made  a  short  speech  in  return.  Then 
we  were  given  a  breakfast  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Mayor. 

The  Governor  and  the  Mayor  embody  in 
themselves  the  new  spirit  of  Brazil.  It  is  the 
Governor  who  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
pushing  forward  the  various  works  which  are 
making  the  province  so  much  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  outside  world,  and  swinging  its 
people  into  the  full  current  of  the  modern 
commercial  and  industrial  movement ;  a  move- 
ment which  cannot  be  permanently  success- 
ful unless  among  Government  officials  there 
is  a  high  degree  both  of  integrity  and  effi- 
ciency. The  Governor  realizes  very  keenly 
the  absolute  need  of  unity  among  the  Brazilian 
provinces,  of  loyalty  to  the  great  Brazil  of  the 
future,  and  of  determination  to  bring  the 
management  both  of  the  governmental  activi- 
ties and  of  private  business  to  the  very  highest 
standards  of  civilized  communities.  He  is 
also  a  firm  advocate  of  closer  relations  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  United  States,  seeing 
clearly  the  truth  that  if  Brazil  both  fulfills  its 
promise  of  stable  governmental  growth  and 
of  abounding  materialistic  development,  and 
at  the  same  time  establishes  solidarity  of  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, an  immense  stride  forward  will  have 
been  taken  in  securing  the  well-being  and 
peace  of  the  entire  New  World.  Two  of  the 
Governor's  sons  have  resided  for  some  time 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Governor  him- 
self received  part  of  his  education  in  Paris. 
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Having  myself  been  Governor  of  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  I  was  particularly  able 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  the  importance 
of  the  work  that  the  Governor  was  doing. 
I  say  in  all  sincerity,  speaking  as  a  one- 
time American  Governor,  that  any  State  in 
the  Union  is  fortunate  whenever  it  has  at 
its  head  a  man  of  his  force,  determination, 
and  practical  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  prog- 
ress. 

With  the  Governor  I  had  to  talk  in  French, 
but  the  Mayor  spoke  English  admirably. 
And  here  again  I  wish  to  say,  as  a  man  who 
has  not  only  studied  municipal  problems  in 
the  United  States,  but  who  has  taken  a  cer- 
tain practical  part  as  an  official  in  dealing 
with  them,  that  any  American  city  would  be 
fortunate  in  having  a  Mayor  of  the  type  of 
Intendente  Brandao.  He  had  studied  at  the 
University  of  Chicago — most  of  the  South 
Americans  I  have  hitherto  met  who  have  stud- 
ied in  American  universities  have  been  at  Cor- 
nell or  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  while 
doubtless  my  coming  across  these  men  has 
been  partly  accidental,  it  is  equally  undoubted 
that  the  South  American  who  comes  to  the 
United  States  to  study  wishes  to  go  to  the 
universities  that  develop  to  a  high  degree  the 
technical  and  practical  training.  After  leav- 
ing the  University  of  Chicago,  Senhor  Brandao 
spent  two  years  working  in  the  General 
Electric  shops  at  Schenectady,  New  York. 
He  was  not  born  in  Bahia,  but  came  there  in 
pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  civil  engineer, 
doing  work  of  importance  ;  and  after  eight 
years,  when  his  w.ork  was  through,  he  had 
made  such  an'  impression  on  his  fellow-citi- 
zens that  they  made  him  Mayor. 

During  the  course  of  our  morning's  drive 
we  stopped  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  going 
through  the  buildings  and  meeting  a  few  of 
the  professors  and  students.  This  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  medicine  in  South 
America,  it  is  among  the  really  distinguished 
medical  schools  of  the  world.  It  has  been  in 
existence  over  a  century,  and  its  high  stand- 
ing and  the  great  value  of  its  productive  work 
have  been  recognized  again  and  again  by  all 
competent  authorities  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States.  Those  persons  who  be- 
lieve that  men  living  in  the  tropics  are  unable 
permanently  to  perform  useful  work  would 
do  well  to  study  with  some  attention  the 
admirable  contribution  to  the  growth  of  real 
civilization  which  has  been  made  by  this  great 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Bahia. 
At  the  Municipal  Council  one  of  the  lead- 


ing citizens  of  Bahia,  a  doctor  and  graduate 
of  this  school  of  medicine,  made  the  address 
to  me  in  English.  Here  in  Brazil,  as  home  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  other  profes- 
sion, hardly  even  that  of  the  civil  engineers 
themselves,  which  produces  so  many  men  of 
ardent  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
movement  for  sane  and  genuine  progress. 
The  doctor  in  his  address  showed  a  clear 
appreciation  of  just  what  all  of  us  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  mean  who  are  striving  for  genu- 
ine democracy  in  government  and  industry. 
He  also  showed  a  refreshingly  sound  com- 
mon sense  as  to  the  practical  limitations  in  the 
application  of  our  principles.  I  was  espe- 
cially struck  by  the  applause  with  which  the 
audience  greeted  his  allusion  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Mayor  as  having  done  first-class  work, 
and  having  done  it  with  absolute  honesty. 
During  both  of  the  two  short  addresses  I 
made  in  Brazil  I  found  that  what  the  audi- 
ence cared  for  most  was  my  insistence  upon 
the  need  of  the  elementary  virtues,  and 
especially  of  the  virtue  of  honesty  in  public 
life,  and  my  further  insistence  upon  the  fact 
that  the  man  of  mere  words  was  a  curse  in  a 
democracy,  that  the  only  man  who  can  serve 
a  democracy  is  the  man  who  says  nothing 
that  he  does  not  mean,  and  who  always  tries 
to  translate  his  words  into  actual  deeds. 

Few  cities  in  our  own  Western  United 
States  are  being  improved  more  rapidly  than 
Bahia.  The  business  and  residential  streets 
are  being  widened ;  trolleys  are  running  every- 
where, and  automobiles  are  jostling  the  queer 
pack-animals  laden  with  country  produce. 
Old  buildings  are  being  ruthlessly  torn  down — 
sometimes  almost  too  ruthlessly — to  make 
room  for  whatever  improvements  are  neces- 
sary. In  one  part  of  the  city  there  are  big  mills, 
chiefly  cotton  mills ;  the  labor  is  mostly  na- 
tive. The  Mayor  mentioned  to  me  that  the 
building  of  some  of  the  new  streets  was  being 
conducted  by  an  American  firm,  and  that  the 
trolley  cars  had  come  from  America  ;  but  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  there  were  so  few 
American  business  men  who  seemed  to  real- 
ize the  possibilities  of  Bahia,  and  Brazil  gen- 
erally. Personally  I  not  only  regret  this, 
but  wonder  at  it.  There  is  already  easy  and 
pleasant  communication  direct  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil.  In  a  very  few 
years  the  voyage  will  be  done  in  ten  days  or 
less.  If  American  business  men  will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  as  the  Germans  do.  and 
study  Brazil,  and  the  desires,  needs,  and 
likings  of  the  Brazilians,  they  will  find  them 
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first-class  customers.  Of  course  first-class 
customers  stay  such  only  when  the  goods 
and  the  service  are  also  first-class,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  not  merely  the  needs 
but  the  preferences  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  the  customers — a  fact  which  our  business 
men  should  bear  in  mind  at  the  outset  of  all 
international  dealings. 

In  the  very  brief  time  at  our  disposal  we 
saw  chiefly  the  busy  Bahia  of  to-day  and  of 
the  future.  We  also  got  a  glimpse  or  two 
of  the  past.  One  church,  that  of  St. 
Francis,  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of 
Portuguese  barroeo  architecture.  It  was 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  rather 
florid  carvings  are  for  the  most  part  elabo- 
rately gilded,  but  the  demands  of  a  less  pro- 
nounced taste  are  met  both  by  the  imported 
tiles  and  paintings,  and  by  the  beautiful 
carved  woodwork.  It  was  this  carved 
woodwork  which  especially  interested  me 
because  it  was  a  native  product  and  not 
imported.  The  wood  is  a  kind  of  ironwood. 
nearly  as  hard  as  a  metal,  and  practically  as 
lasting. 

By  the  way,  there  were  two  of  the  copper 
coins  with  inscriptions  which  typify  the  mod- 
ern Brazilian  insistence  upon  the  same  com- 
mercial traits  and  virtues  which  we  also  have 
recognized  as  elementary  ;  one  copper  piece 
which  has  on  one  side  the  Southern  Cross 
has  on  the  other  the  legend"^  economiafaz 
a  prosperidade "  (Economy  makes  prosperity), 
and  the  other  bears  the  inscription,  "  Vintem 
poupado,  vintem  ganho  "  (A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned).    These  Benjamin  Franklin- 


like mottoes  are  as  essential  to  the  men  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  who  live  under  the 
Southern  Cross  as  to  us  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  under  the  Dipper  ! 

The  public  breakfast  we  were  given  was  like 
an  unusually  well-managed  public  breakfast  of 
this  kind  in  one  of  our  great  cities  at  home. 
'There  were  several  courses,  all  different  from 
those  one  would  see  in  America  or  England, 
but  very  good,  and  well  cooked  and  well 
served.  There  was  the  same  grouping  of 
well-dressed  men,  in  their  essentials  of  the 
same  type — as  a  Senator  who  sat  near  me 
remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial problems  of  our  two  nations,  humanity 
is  much  the  same  everywhere.  There  was 
one  very  pretty  addition,  however.  The  cen- 
tral table  in  the  room  was  filled  with  ladies, 
the  wives  of  the  men  present,  charming  in 
looks  and  in  dress,  and  at  a  table  covered 
with  beautiful  flowers. 

Altogether  the  impression  left  upon  me  by 
Bahia  was  not  only  one  of  beauty  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  but  of  eager  determination  to 
succeed  in  manufacturing  and  in  commerce, 
and  of  full  realization  by  the  leaders  that 
there  could  be  no  success  of  the  kind  unless 
there  was  a  stable,  orderly,  and  honest  gov- 
ernment, unless  justice  was  meted  out  with- 
out favor,  and  unless  energy,  thrift,  hard 
work,  and  intelligent  enterprise  were  shown 
in  the  business  world.  If,  as  I  not  only 
hope  but  believe,  Brazil  can  continue  devel- 
oping all  these  qualities,  she  has  before  her 
a  future  of  limitless  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment in  the  twentieth  century. 


THE  CEDAR  CHEST 

BY  C.  D.  MORLEY 

Her  mind  is  like  her  cedar  chest 
Wherein  in  quietness  do  rest 
The  wistful  dreamings  of  her  heart 
In  fragrant  folds  all  laid  apart. 

There,  put  away  in  sprigs  of  rhyme 
Until  her  life's  full  blossom-time, 
Flutter  (like  tremulous  little  birds) 
Her  small  and  sweet  maternal  words. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR 

CHILDREN 

BY  SIDONIE  MATZNER  GRUENBERG 

AUTHOR   OF   "YOUR  CHILD  TODAY   AND  TOMORROW 

As  Chairman  oj  the  Children's  Literature  Committee  of  the  Federation  for  Child  Study ', 
Mrs.  Grueube/g  has  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  carefully  about  a  thousand  children ' s 
books  during  the  past  three  years,  in  co-operation  with  a  number  of  careful  readers. 

The  titles  given  herewith  are  picked  from  a  longer  list  prepared  by  the  Committee  for  this 
year,  entitled  "  A  Selected  List  of  Recent  Books  for  Children."  This  may  be  obtained  by  a?iy 
one  interested  by  sending fifteen  cents  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  219  West  One  Hundredth 
Street,  New  York. — The  Editors. 


LIKE  the  management  of  a  home  or  of 
a  factory,  the  selection  of  books  for 
children  is  frequently  on  a  low  plane 
of  efficiency.  The  reasons  for  low  efficiency 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  cases.  Among  tha 
chief  reasons  are  the  lack  of  definite  aims 
and  the  lack  of  definite  standards. 

When  you  go  out  to  buy  a  book  for  a 
child,  you  should  make  up  your  mind  defi- 
nitely whether  you  wish  to  make  the  recipient 
read  a  certain  book  that  you  have  yourself 
found  helpful ;  or  whether  you  wish  to  gratify 
him  by  giving  him  a  book  that  he  will  like  to 
own  and  to  read ;  or  whether  you  wish  to 
give  him  a  book  that  is  likely  to  impart  desir- 
able information,  or  arouse  certain  sentiments, 
or  modify  his  moral  point  of  view.  Every  one 
of  these  aims  is  perfectly  legitimate  ;  but  you 
cannot  expect  one  book  to  accomplish  all  of 
these  aims.  For  this  reason  your  aim  should 
be  clearly  before  you  in  making  the  selection. 

After  you  have  made  up  your  mind  what 
your  book  is  to  do  there  are  certain  things  to 
be  considered.  For  example,  it  is  well  to 
know  the  particular  child  who  is  to  use  the 
book,  the  capacities  and  interests  that  are  to 
be  reached.  Otherwise  the  selection  of  a 
book  as  a  "good  "  book  would  be  like  the 
selection  of  wall-paper  that  pleases  you  for 
rooms  that  are  to  be  used  by  strangers  of 
possibly  different  tastes.  Indeed,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  child  ought  to  come  first,  for  it 
should  influence  you  in  the  selection  of  your 
aim.  If  it  is  a  girl  who  has  not  yet  learned 
to  care  for  reading,  you  will  want  to  get  her 
something  that  will  appeal  to  her  interests, 
something  that  will  teach  her  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  books  that  concerns  her.  If  it 
is  a  boy  who  reads  too  much,  you  may  wish 
to  use  the  book  as  an  instrument  for  getting 
him  interested  in  athletics.  In  any  case,  the 
child  supplies  the  first  standard  :  the  book 


must  reach  his  interests,  it  must  supply  his 
needs,  and  it  must  meet  his  intellectual  devel- 
opment. No  matter  how  good  a  book  may 
be  from  a  literary  or  an  artistic  or  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  it  will  fail  of  its  purpose  if  it 
shoots  "  over  the  head  "  of  the  reader  ;  but 
no  less  so  if  it  is  too  simple. 

Other  standards  are  to  be  found  outside 
the  child.  It  is  well  to  know  something 
about  the  books  that  are  offered  and  to  know 
what  to  expect  of  them.  A  book  that  is  to 
give  information  must  contain  reliable  informa- 
tion ;  a  book  that  deals  with  human  relations 
must  be  imbued  with  sound  sentiment.  In 
all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  a  book  shall 
be  in  good  taste.  Even  if  it  is  meant  merely 
to  amuse  the  child,  you  should  be  sure  that 
the  amusement  it  offers  is  of  a  wholesome 
kind,  and  not  the  crude  horse-play  of  the 
type  found  in  certain  "  Sunday  supplements.*' 

These  different  problems  present  them- 
selves whatever  the  purpose  of  the  book  you 
seek  to  buy.  But  the  older  books  have 
passed  through  a  process  of  selection,  so  that 
only  the  best  of  them  survive.  It  is  the  new 
books  that  give  us  pause,  and  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  displayed  most  alluringly  on 
the  shop  counters.  Yet  the  perplexity  should 
not  make  us  renounce  the  new  entirely,  for 
there  have  been  great  advances  in  the  pro- 
duction of  books  for  children  in  recent  years. 
Not  only  do  the  writers  of  books  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  capacities  and 
needs  of  the  young  readers  ;  there  are  also 
many  topics  that  we  wish  the  young  people 
to  read  about  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
older  books.  There  are  all  the  marvelous 
discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  the  wonderful 
inventions  in  the  arts,  all  within  our  own 
times  ;  there  are  the  changing  social  and 
political  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  : 
there  are  the  new  relations  between  man  and 
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man  that  the  industrial  revolution  is  bringing 
about.  ( )f  these  the  older  books  give  not  a 
hint. 

Young  people  read  more  than  ever  to-day, 
and  they  read  relatively  more  than  older 
people.  As  a  result  there  has  grown  a  great 
demand  for  children's  books  and  a  corre- 
sponding supply  of  machine-made  products. 
It  is  because  of  these  conditions  that  we 
need  competent  counsel  in  the  selection  of 


books  for  children,  for  none  of  us  can  hope 
to  know  all  the  books  in  addition  to  knowing 
our  own  children.  The  accompanying  list 
contains  a  few  titles  from  each  main  group, 
selected  from  among  recent  books  and  re- 
prints. These  are  not  among  the  newest 
books,  for  time  has  been  necessary  to  read 
every  book  carefully.  Similar  lists  have  been 
found  useful  in  the  past,  and  the  need  for 
them  becomes  greater  with  every  passing  year. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Kdison.    By  William  H.  Meadowcroft. 
Harpers.  #1.25. 
A  good  account  of  this  great  man  who  is  so  interesting 
to  boys.    Over  14. 

Daniel  Boone.  Backwoodsman.  By  C.  H.  Forbes  Lindsay. 
Lippincott.  $1.50. 

With  Carson  and  Fremont.  By  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  Lippin- 
cott. #1.25. 

Vivid  stories  of  the  frontier  life.    Well  told.  Good 
make-up  and  illustrations.    Boys  12-16. 
Louisa  May  Alcott.    By  Belle  Mioses. 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  Angel  of  the  Crimea.    By  Laura 
E.Richards.    Appleton.    $1.25  each. 
Sympathetic  accounts  of  two  tine  women.  12-16. 
Historic  Boyhoods. 

Historic  Girlhoods.  By  Rupert  S.  Holland.  Jacobs. 
$1.50  each. 

Interesting  and  instructive  accounts  of  heroes  and  of 
heroines  of  many  nations.    Both  illustrated.  10-14. 
Plutarch's  Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls.    Selected  and  retold 
by  W.  H.  Weston.   Stokes.  $2.50. 

A  very  good  edition  of  the  Lives,  giving  a  brief  review 
of  each  life  and  then  expanding  on  the  salient  points. 
Elaborate  edition,  handsomely  illustrated  in  color  by  W. 
Rainey.    Over  14. 

Stories  from  Old  English  Romance.  By  Joyce  Pollard. 
Stories  from  Old  French  Romance.    By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 

Buxton.    Stokes.    75c.  each. 
Stories  of  classic  hero  tales  retold.    Good  literary  style. 
10-14. 

HISTORICAL 
The  American  History  Story-Book.    By  Albert  F.  Blais 
dell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.    Little- Brown.  75c. 
True  tales  of  personal  heroism.  Good  for  supplementary 
historical  reading.  10-14. 
Australia's  Story. 
Canada's  Story. 
India's  Storj 

South  Africa's  Story.    By  H.  E.  Marshall.    Stokes.  75c. 

each. 

Graphic  little  histories  of  the  respective  lands.  Colored 
illustrations.  10-14. 

Indian  Stories.    By  Major  Cicero  Newell.    Silver.  45c. 

Interesting,  instructive  account  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Indians  when  thev  lived  closer  to  their  original 

traditions.  8-12. 

TALES.  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE 

Bill  the  Minder.   By  W.  Heath  Robinson.   Holt.  $3.50. 

An  unusual  book  with  subtle  humor,  appreciable  only 
by  the  well-read  and  more  discerning  child.  A  large, 
elaborate  book,  with  unusually  beautiful  illustrations  by 
the  author.    Over  14. 


Tales  of  Travel  and  Advknture.-(,(jh//««^ 
Caravan  Tales.    By  Wilhelm  Hauff.  Macmillan. 

Fine  edition  of  these  classic  tales.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  J.  G.  Hornstein;  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Norman  Ault.  10-14. 

The  Children's  Book  of  Christmas.  Compiled  by  J.  C. 
Oier.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Very  interesting  stories  of  the  winter  festivals  and 
Christmas  celebrations  in  different  lands  and  ages.  Illus- 
trated by  reproductions  from  classic  pictures  and  others. 
10-14. 

The  Children  of  the  New  Forest.    By  Captain  Marryat. 
Holt.  #1.35. 

Very  good  edition  of  this  classic  tale  of  the  time  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  Beautiful  colored  illustra- 
tions by  E.  Boyd  Smith.    Over  14. 

Dick  Among  the  Seminoles.    By  A.  W.  Dimock.  Stokes. 
$1.50. 

A  good  story  of  adventure.  12-15. 
Gulliver's  Voyages  to  Lilliput  and  Brohdingnag.    By  Jona- 
than Swift.    Holt.  $2.25. 

Excellent  edition,  with  profuse  illustrations  that  are 
very  attractive  and  original  in  character.  10-15. 
Humphrey  Bold.  By  Herbert  Strang.  Bobbs-Merrill  $1.50. 

Interesting  and  fascinating  book  of  adventure  for  boys. 
12-14. 

Little  People  Everywhere.    By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald 
and  Julia  Dalrymple.    Little- Brown.   60c.  each. 

Gerda  in  Sweden ;  Kathleen  in  Ireland ;  Manuel  in 
Mexico;  Rafael  in  Italy;  Ume"  San  in  Japan.  Good 
snort  books  descriptive  of  the  country  and  peoples.  8-12. 
The  Magic  Forest.    By  Stewart  Edward  White.  Mac- 
millan. $1.25. 

Instructive,  entertaining  story  of  a  real  boy  who  spends 
several  months  in  an  Indian  camp.    Indian  customs  and 
traditions  are  depicted.    Well  illustrated.  9-13. 
The  Runaway  Equator.    By  Lilian  Bell.    Stokes.  $1.25. 

Highlv  fanciful,  humorous,  entertaining;  with  droll 
illustrations  by  Peter  Newell.  8-12. 

The  Sultan's  Rival.    By  Bradley  Gilman.    Small- Mav- 

nard.  $1.20. 
An  exciting  tale  of  adventure.    Boys,  12-16. 

VERSES 

The  Book  of  the  Little  Past.    By  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body.    Houghton.  $1.50. 
Delightful  poems  of  appeal  to  thoughtful  children.  Well 
gotten  up  and  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  6-10. 
The  Cat's  Tea  Party.    By  Laure  Claire  Foucher.  Moffat- 
Vard.  50c. 

Three  very  simple  little  stone;  in  good  rhyme.  Illus- 
trated in  green  and  black  by  Margaret  Grainger.  Nursery 

age. 

Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes.    Doran.  50c. 
A  small,  atttractively  illustrated  edition.    Nursery  age 


NOTE.— The  figures  after  the  comment  on  each  book  indicate  approximated  the  age  for 
which  the  book  is  suitable.  In  the  references  to  publishers  of  books  "Appleton"  stands  for 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  "Bobbs-Merrill,"  for  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis: 
"  Caldwell,"  for  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co..  New  York  ;  "  Century."  for  the  Century  Co..  New  York  ; 
"  Crowell."  for  the  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York;  "  Doran,"  for  the  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 
York;  "  Duffield."  for  Dufneld  &  Co.,  New  York;  "Harpers,"  for  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  "Holt,"  for  Henry  Holt  cS:  Co.,  New  York:  "Houghton,"  for  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.. 
Boston;  "  Huebsch,"  for  B.  W.  Huebsch.  New  York;  "Jacobs,"  for  the  G.  W.  Jacobs  Co., 
Philadelphia;  "Lippincott,"  for  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia;  "  Little- Brown."  for 
Little,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston;  "  Lothrop,"  for  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston;  "  Macmillan," 
for  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York;  "  Moffat-Yard,"  for  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York;  "  Penn," 
for  tne  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia;  "Silver."  for  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston; 
"  Small-Maynard,"  for  Small.  Mavnard  &  Co.,  Boston;  "Stokes."  for  the  F.  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York;  "Tuck,"  for  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  New  York;  "  Warne,"  for  Frederick  Warne 
&  Co.,  New  York. 
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Verses. — Continued 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Rhymes.    Edited  by  Kdric  W.  Vre- 
denburg.    Tuck.  $1.50. 
Excellent  edition.    Well  illustrated   by   Mabsl  Lucy 
At  well.    Nursery  age. 

Historic  Poems  and   Ballads.    Described  by   Rupert  S. 
Holland.    Jacobs.  $1.50. 
Excellent  incentive  to  read  more  historic  literature. 
10-14. 

Mother  Goose,  or  The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes.  Illustrated 
by  Kate  Greenaway.   Warne.  60c. 
A  republication  of  the  old,  charmingly  illustrated  edi- 
tion.   Nursery  age. 

FAIRY  AND  FOLK  TALES,  LEGENDS,  ETC. 
Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.    Lippincott.  $1.50. 

Good  edition,  with  charming  illustrations  by  Maria  L. 
Kirk.  8-12. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.    By  George  Macdonald. 

Lippincott.  51.50. 
Fanciful  adventures  of  a  real  boy,  8-12. 
Arabian  Nights.    Retold  by  Lawrence  I  lyusman.  Doran. 

$1.50. 

A  beautiful  edition,  magnificently  illustrated  by  Ed- 
mund Dulac.  10-14. 

The  Basket  Woman.    By  Mary  Austin.  Houghton.  $1.50. 

Well-written  myths  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
8-12. 

The  Big  Book  of  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Walter  C.  Jerrold. 
Caldwell  $2.50. 
Large,  thick  volume  containing  an  excellent  collection 
of  the  favorite  fairy  tales  ;  handsome  illustrations  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white.  Can  be  read  to  children  from 
four  years  up.  6-8. 

A  Child's  Book  of  Stories.     Selected  and  arranged  by 
Penrhyn  W.  Coussens.    Duffield.  $2.50. 
A  large  book  containing  many  judiciously  selected  tales 

from  most  varied  sources  ;  beautifully  illustrated  by  Jes- 
sie Willcox  Smith.  6-19. 

The  English  Fairy  Book.    By  Ernest  Rhys. 

The  Irish  Fairy  Book.    By  Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 

The  Scottish  Fairy  Book.    By  Elizabeth  W.  Grierson. 

The  Welsh  Fairy  Book.    By  W.  Jenkyn  Thomas.  Stokes. 
$1.35  each. 

The  Italian  Fairy  Book.    By  Anne  Macdonell.  Stokes. 
$1.50. 

Interesting  tales  from  the  folk-lore  of  various  countries. 
8-12. 

The  Fairies  and  the  Christmas  Child.    By  Lilian  Gask. 
Croweil.  $2. 

Charming  imaginative  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  boy 
specially  favored  by  the  fairies  because  he  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day.  Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Willy  Pogany.  9-12. 

Grimm's  Animal  Stories.    By  Wilhelm  and  Jacob  Grimm. 
Duffield.  $1.50. 
A  collection  of  animal  stories  by  these  favorite  writers. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  8-12. 

King  Arthur's  Knights.    Retold  by  Henry  F.  B.  Gilbert. 
Stokes.  $2.50. 
Excellent  text.     Handsomely  illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane.   Elaborate  edition.  [0-14. 

The  Little   Chicks.     By  John  Howard  Jewett.  Small- 
Maynard.  60c. 
Entertaining  for  child  of  nursery  age.    Attractive  illus- 
trations. 

SOMETHING  TO  DO 
Handicraft  for  Handy  Boys.    By  A.  Neely  Hall.  Lothrop. 
$2. 

Boys,  13  and  over. 
Housekeeping  for  Little  Girls. 

Sewing  for  Little  Girls.    By  Olive  Hyde  Foster.  Duffield. 
75c.  each. 
Girls,  8-14. 

Pleasant  Day  Diversions.     By  Carolvn  Wells.  Moffat- 
Vard.  $1. 
Girls,  8-12. 
Something  to  Make. 
Something  to  Do. 

Something  to  Paint.    Doran.    25c.  each. 
6-10. 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Cook.    By  Constance  Johnson. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden.    By  Frances  Duncan. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Give  a  Party.    By  Elsie  D.  Yale. 
When    Mother    Lets    Us   Sew.     By  Virginia  Ralston. 
Moffat- Yard.    75c.  each. 
Girls,  8-14. 

Helpful  suggestions  for  various  activities  to  engage  the 
interests  of  girls  and  boys 


NATURE,  SCIENCE,  INVENTION,  ETC. 
1  he  Boys'  Book  of  Modern  Marvels.    Bv  C.  J.  L.  Clark. 
The  Boys'  Book  of  Railways.     By  ].  R.  Howden. 
The  Boys'  Book  of  Warships.     By  J.  K.  Howden.  Stoke 
$1.75  each. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  various  fields  of  modern  activi 
ties,  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  solution  o. 
practical  problems.    Illustrated.    Boys,  12-18. 

The  Curtiss    Aviation   Book.    By  Glenn  H.  Curtis-,  and 
Augustus  Post.    Stokes.  $1.35. 
Authoritative  and  accurate  account  of  aviation.  10-16. 
Dwellers  in  the  Garden, 
Dwellers  in  the  Meadows. 
Dwellers  in  the  Pond. 
Dwellers  on  the  River  Bank. 
Dwellers  Underground. 

Dwellers  in  the  Woods.  By  Rev.  Theodore  Wood.  Jacobs. 
50c.  each. 

An  accurate,  instructive,  and  interesting  nature  series 
for  young  children.    Illustrated.  8-12. 
The  Fall  of  the  Year. 
The  Spring  of  the  Year. 

Winter.    By  I )alkis  Lore  Sharp.    Houghton.    60c.  each. 

Excellent  descriptions/)!  the  phases  ot  animal  and  plant 
life  peculiar  to  the  different  seasons.  10-14. 
The  Land  We  Live  In.   43 y  "Overton  W.   Price.  Small- 
Maynard.  $1.50. 

"  The  boy's  book  of  conservation."   Graphic  and  instruc- 
tive descriptions  of  our  forests,  mines,  rivers,  etc.  Well 
illustrated  from  photographs.    Over  14. 
The  Story  of  Lumber.    By  Sara  W.  Basset. 
The  Story  of  Cotton.    By  Alice  Turner  Curtis. 
The  Story  of  Gold  and  Silver.    By  Elizabeth  I.  Samuel. 
Penn.   75c.  each. 

Interesting  stories  giving  good  pictures  of  life  in  the 
industries,  and  reliable  information  concerning  them. 
10-14. 

The  Wireless  Man.  By  Francis  A.  Collins.  Century.  $120. 

Interesting  and  instructive  account  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy and  its  wonders.  12-18. 

The  World  of  Animal  Life.    Edited  by  Fred  Smith.  Cald- 
well. $1.50. 

The  place  of  animals  in  the  animal  kingdom,  their 
structures  and  habits,  told  systematically  and  scientifically, 
yet  simply  enough.  Excellent  as  a  reference  book  for 
children  interested  in  animals.  Numerous  illustrations. 
Over  14. 

VARIOUS  STORIES 
Bimbi  ;  Stories  for  Children. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  The  Niirnberg  Stove, and  Other  Stories. 

By  Louisa  de  la  Ramee  (Ouida).  Lippincott.  $1.50 
each. 

Very  good  editions  of  these  fascinating,stories.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  Maria  L.  Kirk.  10-14. 
The  Green  C  By  J.  A.  Meyer.    Harpers.  $1.25. 

A  wholesome  story  of  American  high  school  life.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author    Boys,  over  14." 
The  King  of  the  Thundering  Herd. 

A  Wilderness  Dog.    By  Clarence  Hawkes.  Jacobs.  $1.50 
each. 

The  first,  a  biography  of  a  buffalo ;  good  account  of 
pioneer  life  in  the  West.  The  second,  a  well-told  narra- 
tive of  animals  hunting  down  and  fighting  one  another. 
Boys,  10-14. 

The  Lucky  Sixpence.    By  Emilie  B.  Knipe  and  Alden  A. 
Knipe.    Century.  $1.25. 
Charming  story  ot  the  part  a  little  girl  played  in  Revo- 
lutionary times.    Not  accurate  historically.  10-14. 
A  Maid  of  King  Alfred's  Court.   By  Lucy  Foster  Madison. 
Penn.  60c. 

A  pleasant  combination  of  historyand  romance.  Whole- 
some sentiment.    Good  print.    Illustrated.    Over  14. 
Maida's  Little  Shop.  By  Inez  Haynes  Gillmore.  Huebsch. 
$1.25. 

Tells  of  the  health,  happiness,  and  friends  that  came  to 
a  wealthy  father's  invalid  daughter  in  managing  a  candy 
and  toy  shop  of  her  own.    Girls,  10-14. 
The  Oregon  Trail.  By  Francis  Parkman.  Little-Brow  n.  $1. 

Interesting  account  of  the  wild  life  of  man  and  beast  in 
the  Far  West  in  the  early  days.  Illustrated  by  Frederic 
Remington.  10-14. 

Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood.    By  George  Macdonald. 
Caldwell.  51.50. 
A  charming  story  of  childhood  10-14. 
The  Secret    Garden.     By   Frances   Hodgson  Burnett. 
Stokes.  $1.35. 
Interesting,  imaginative  story  of  appeal  to  thoughtful 
children.  10-14. 

Told  in  a  Little  Boy's  Pocket.    By  Sara  Beaumont  Ken- 
nedy.   Moffat-Vard.  75c. 
History  of  the  articles  in  a  boy's  pocket.  Entertaining 
and  instructive.  6-10. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FAILURE 


The  following  narrative  is  a  genuine  human  document.  As  the  writer  intimates,  lie  came 
into  the  office  of  The  Outlook  with  the  hope  of  selling  for  immediate  cash,  to  relieve  his  personal 
wants,  an  article  which  he  had  written  oh  the  economic  conditions  for  casual  workers  in  the 
city  of  -  New  York.  The  article  was  too  technical  and  sociological  to  be  used,  hut  disclosed 
training  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  spite  of  his  extreme  dilapidation.  Some- 
thing about  his  bearing  and  manner  interested  the  member  of  the  editorial  staff  who  talked 
with  him.  There  was  a  long  and  frank  conversation  in  which  some  of  the  main  incidents  of 
his  life  were  related.  The  result  was  that  he  was  engaged  to  write  the  following  story  of  his 
failure.  A  small  sum  of  money  was  advanced  to  him  on  account;  and  on  his  next  visit  to  the 
office  there  had  been  a  great  transformation .  and  there  were  good  reason's  for  believing  that  he 
was  now  ('ut  of  the  slough  of  despond  and  on  the  road  to  a  permanent  recovery  of  both  his  self- 
respect  and  his  usefulness.     JVo  moral  need  be  tacked  to  his  narrative ;  it  carries  its  own. 

—The  Editors. 


I  MI  ft  fact  is — you  are  a  failure  at 
I  forty.  You  bear  all  the  outward 
A  appearance  of  a  tramp.  Through 
what  combination  of  circumstances  have  yon, 
who  have  held  responsible  positions  on  lead- 
ing newspapers,  sunk  to  this  level  ?  Your 
case  presents  a  human  phenomenon.  What 
is  your  story  ?" 

Plain  words  indeed,  but  spoken  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  simple  earnestness  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Outlook  to  the  writer.  I 
called  at  his  office  to  submit  a  manuscript  for 
his  consideration,  and  I  realized  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  I  was  ragged  and  unkempt. 
My  linen  was  filthy.  The  trousers  I  wore 
presented  a  miracle  of  greasy  effects,  brought 
about  by  two  nights'  employment  as  a  dish- 
washer in  a  restaurant.  My  eyes  were 
bloodshot  from  lack  of  sleep.  The  manu- 
script I  presented  was  prepared  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  Cooper  Union.  I  had  slept 
in  the  parks  and  streets  for  two  nights  before 
preparing  it.  Its  appearance  would  never 
convince  even  the  most  optimistic  editor  that 
it  possessed  any  merit.  I  had  not  eaten  any 
food  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
only  means  that  came  to  me  of  feeling  like  a 
human  being  were  supplied  by  the  free  city 
baths.  I  managed  through  a  trying  crisis  to 
refresh  my  body  daily  by  their  use.  From 
my  observation,  I  might  state  here  that  I  con- 
sider the  baths  as  the  most  potent  factor, 
after  the  public  schools,  in  educating  the 
poor  towards  a  higher  grade  of  citizenship. 

My  experience  with  editors  has  been  exten- 
sive, and,  while  the  statements  of  The  Outlook 
editor  gave  a  hard  jolt  to  my  egotism,  I 
recognized  their  truth  and  the  kindliness  that 
prompted  their  utterance.  The  questions  he 
asked  were  ever  recurring  to  my  own  mind 
during  the  trying  days  of  my  adversity.  I 
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found  the  issues  so  involved  at  each  effort  to 
reach  the  cause  of  my  failure  that  I  had  given 
up  trying  to  determine  it.  In  order  to  answer 
the  editor's  question  I  have  made  another 
diagnosis.  Modern  medical  science  deter- 
mines the  cause  of  disease  and  makes  plans 
to  prevent  it  by  a  thorough  study  of  its 
history. 

If  heredity  has  aught  to  do  with  making 
for  success,  my  career  was  assured  from  my 
birth.  Behind  me  are  generations  of  emi- 
nently successful  men.  In  determining  this 
fact  I  have  considered  the  limitations  that 
conditions  placed  upon  their  activities.  They 
were  of  a  sturdy  Norman-Irish  stock,  and 
among  them  were  members  of  Parliament, 
engineers,  and  soldiers.  The  latter  profes- 
sion was  always  popular  in  my  family,  and 
my  father  adopted  it.  He  served  the  British 
Government  as  an  officer  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years.  He  did  not  possess  wealth, 
but  the  memory  of  his  sterling  character  is 
my  most  pleasant  recollection.  His  income 
was  ample  for  the  needs  of  his  family  of  ten 
children.  Of  course  there  was  no  extrava- 
gance. He  was  that  marvel  of  his  time — an 
Irish  officer  who  hated  debt  and  dissipation 
of  any  character,  To  my  eyes  his  only  vice 
was  the  barrack-like  discipline  he  enforced 
upon  his  sons  and  under  which  I  chafed. 

The  home  in  which  I  was  born  is  a  com- 
modious stone  structure  in  which  any  number 
of  children  could  find  room  without  coming 
within  fighting  distance.  My  brothers  and 
myself  could  never  maintain  a  proper  dis- 
tance, and  fisticuffs  were  our  prevailing  pas- 
time. The  punishment  that  father  adminis- 
tered was  never  effective,  but  at  each  recurring 
offense  it  increased  in  intensity.  The  effect 
that  this  treatment  had  on  my  future  during 
the  formative  period  of  my  youth  was  not 
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favorable.  Another  factor  in  my  home  life 
that  had  an  ill  effect  was  that  my  father 
never  invited  my  confidence.  He  repelled  it. 
The  fact  is  that  I  was  never  supposed  to  act 
on  my  own  initiative. 

I  had  an  intense  love  for  books  in  these 
boyhood  days,  and  the  song  and  story  of  my 
native  Ireland  supplied  me  with  a  wealth  of 
legendary  lore  that  fed  the  imagination.  My 
primary  education  was  obtained  in  a  private 
school  whose  head  master  spent  most  of  his 
time  bemoaning  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Church  in  Ireland  by  the  Act  of  Disestablish- 
ment. The  training  in  the  rudiments  was 
very  thorough,  and  we  received  a  special 
course  in  English  poetry  that  familiarized  us 
with  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Dryden,  Scott,  and 
Byron.  Here,  also,  I  became  familiar  with 
Washington  Irving's  "  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,7'  a  work  I  have  never  heard 
spoken  of  during  my  eighteen  years  in  Amer- 
ica. In  Dr.  Jackson's  School  for  Young 
Gentlemen  we  used  it  as  a  text-book,  and  it 
was  highly  regarded  by  our  staff  of  teachers 
both  as  a  literary  production  and  on  account 
of  its  historical  merit. 

I  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  for 
four  years  enjoyed  the  educational  and  social 
privileges  of  that  great  institution.  I  had  as 
my  teachers  during  some  period  of  this  time 
such  men  as  Sullivan  in  English  literature, 
Tyndall  in  science,  and  Mahaffy  in  Greek. 
My  time  was  not,  however,  given  over  exclu- 
sively to  study.  I  maintained  a  fair  standing 
in  my  classes  and  always  made  a  creditable 
showing  at  the  semester  examinations.  I 
found  much  time  for  pleasure,  as  we  called  it. 
We  drank  a  little,  smoked  a  whole  lot,  gam- 
bled more  than  was  good  for  us,  and  went 
as  deeply  into  debt  as  tradesmen  would  per- 
mit. "  The  home  restraint  was  removed,  and 
I  wallowed  in  my  new  freedom.  I  obtained 
my  degree  and  stood  eighteenth  in  a  class  of 
sixty-eight.  From  the  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  every  member  of 
the  class  has  been  successful  with  the  excep- 
tion of  myself  and  two  others. 

In  the  light  of  my  expeiience  as  a  failure 
at  forty.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loose  habits 
of  living  I  contracted  during  this  college 
period  helped  along  toward  the  final  result. 
It  was  in  those  days  a  case  of  buying  to-day 
and  paying  at  some  convenient  future  time. 
This  habit  remained  with  me  until  about 
fourteen  months  ago,  when  I  realized  the 
folly  of  it. 

Some  months  spent  in  the  Royal  Military 


Academy  in  Woolwich,  England,  completed 
my  school  days.  I  objected  to  adopting  a 
military  career,  and  announced  my  objection 
by  leaving  the  academy  without  consulting 
my  father.  He  insisted  on  my  return,  and  1 
vehemently  objected.  The  day  of  that  inter 
view  I  left  my  dear  home  forever,  and, 
although  my  father  lived  for  fourteen  years 
after,  our  only  communication  to  the  time  of 
his  death  was  through  a  third  person,  usually 
my  dear  mother. 

What  effect  did  the  headstrong,  willful 
spirit  I  displayed  in  this  crisis,  and  which 
remains  with  me  even  to-day,  have  on  my 
ultimate  failure  ? 

I  turned  to  America  at  this  period,  as  I 
knew  the  broken  relations  with  my  father 
would  not  be  resumed  until  the  heat  had  died 
out  on  both  sides.  I  informed  my  mother 
of  my  wishes,  and  my  father  made  liberal 
financial  arrangements  for  my  transportation 
and  maintenance  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  day  I  set  foot  in  the  new  land,  as  I  still 
love  to  call  the  United  States,  was  the  day 
when  I  really  began  the  battle  of  life.  I  was 
nearly  twenty-three  years  old,  and  nature, 
training,  and  social  environment  had  combined 
in  giving  me  a  generous  and  effective  equip- 
ment for  the  struggle.  I  possessed  an 
abundance  of  good  health  and  indomitable 
energy.  An  optimistic  outlook  on  life  and  cer- 
tain social  qualities  multiplied  my  opportunities. 

A  letter  of  introduction  from  a  mutual 
friend  to  the  then  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Public  Ledger  "  obtained  me  a  hearing  and 
later  employment  as  a  reporter.  The  gen- 
tleman I  refer  to  is  still  an  active  newspaper 
man  and  as  enthusiastic  a  story-hunter  to-day 
as  I  was  in  my  cub  days.  He  is  Robert  M. 
McWade,  Washington  correspondent.  Al- 
though he  handled  my  copy  without  any 
regard  to  my  feelings,  I  learned  many  things 
in  newspaper-making  and  efficiency  from 
him.  The  surroundings  in  the  "  Ledger  '* 
office  at  that  time  were  most  delightful. 
Many  men  of  genius  were  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  its  columns.  In  order  to 
reach  the  editorial  rooms  one  was  compelled 
to  climb  several  flights  of  steps,  but  to  me 
during  the  short  eight  months  I  was  employed 
on  the  paper  the  climb  could  be  likened  only 
to  a  modern  Jacob's  ladder.  I  never  was 
employed  in  any  office  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  members  of  the  working  force 
were  more  friendly.  My  view  of  life  sweet- 
ened and  broadened  under  the  influence  of 
my  surroundings.    The  "  Ledger  "  handled 
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news  as  news.  A  tragedy  was  a  tragedy  and 
was  handled  in  proper  fashion  in  the  news 
columns.  If  any  readers  of  our  paper  craved 
the  morbid,  excruciating  relation  of  a  news 
story,  they  would  be  compelled  to  look  else- 
where. The  "  Ledger "  was  healthy  and 
would  have  none  of  that  kind  of  writing. 

I  lost  my  position  with  the  "Ledger" 
because  of  a  maudlin  sense  of  duty  to  a 
woman  of  my  acquaintance.  In  the  course 
of  my  daily  rounds  I  overheard  two  city 
clerks  discussing  the  woman  in  a  manner  that 
I  did  not  like.  I  told  them  the  woman  was 
a  friend  of  mine.  One  of  the  men  persisted 
in  his  statements,  and  I  was  Irish.  I  was 
the  conqueror,  but  there  was  not  much  glory 
in  the  achievement.  My  resignation  was  in 
order.  After  writing  it  I  never  returned  to 
the  office  to  find  out  what  action  had  been 
taken  on  it.  I  might  add  that  I  was  about 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  woman  in  ques- 
tion and  had  as  good  cause  to  protect  her 
fair  name  as  that  of  any  of  the  thousands  of 
women  I  have  interviewed  since  that  time. 
Furthermore,  I  became  satisfied  that  the 
statements  made  by  my  adversary  were  only 
too  true. 

I  was  out  of  employment,  but  I  had  some 
money  in  bank,  and  I  decided  to  try  the 
Middle  West  for  a  position.  I  advertised, 
and  received  several  answers.  One  offered 
me  a  managing  editorship  in  a  city  of  nearly 
70,000  population  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
I  jumped  at  it,  and,  while  the  salary  was  not 
over-generous,  the  power  and  prestige  that 
I  dreamed  of  in  my  boyhood  was  in  my 
grasp  and  I  held  on  to  it.  As  an  executive 
I  was  a  misfit  from  every  view-point.  This 
fact  I  realized  before  I  was  a  week  on  the 
job,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  became  a 
local  celebrity  within  a  month.  Before  my 
coming  the  editorial  column  was  made  up  of 
reprint,  mostly  dealing  with  National  and 
State  politics.  Through  observation,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  my  personal  ideas  to 
the  public,  I  decided  on  a  local  editorial  policy. 
I  "  boosted  "  the  city's  great  possibilities  and 
knocked  the  feet  from  under  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  which  body  was  engaged  in  the 
ever  ancient  and  always  new  game  of  graft- 
ing with  paving  contracts.  The  big  adver- 
tisers who  were  visited  daily  by  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  newspaper  noticed  the  inno- 
vation. They  lauded  it,  and  the  owners  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  procured  a  paragon  at 
the  salary  of  a  "  piker." 

My  incompetence  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 


popularity  of  my  propaganda.  The  owner- 
business  manager  introduced  me  everywhere. 
My  star  was  at  its  zenith,  when  everything 
went  awry  one  beautiful  spring  day,  because 
I  had  made  false  statements  when  I  took  the 
position.  I  claimed  to  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years  and  that  I  had 
had  more  than  five  years'  practical  experience. 
My  undoing  was  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  one  of  my  employers  to  have  me 
identified  with  the  political  party  which  the 
paper  favored.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
county  committee,  and  he  nominated  me  for 
the  secretaryship  of  that  body.  My  name  was 
duly  returned  to  the  State  Committee,  and  I 
received  my  commission  from  that  body.  I 
was  not  conscious  of  the  honor  conferred  on 
me  until  this  time,  and  I  spent  a  bad  night  try- 
ing to  decide  what  to  do.  Finally  I  took  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  a  joke  and  confided  my 
dilemma  to  the  city  editor  of  the  opposition 
paper,  who  had  formerly  worked  in  Chicago. 
He  saw  a  "  story,"  pumped  me  dry  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  and  then  proceeded  to 
"  roast  "  me  unmercifully.  He  explained  that 
I,  an  immigrant,  only  two  years  in  the  country, 
was  seeking  political  preferment,  and,  it  ap- 
peared, had  already  been  elected  to  an  office 
by  the  party.  He  warned  me  against  illegal 
registration  and  voting,  and  cited  the  State 
statutes  prescribing  the  punishments.  He 
literally  drove  me  out  of  town.  In  my  year 
in  the  city  I  had  become  well  acquainted,  and 
everybody  gave  me  the  laugh  when  I  ap- 
peared on  the  streets.  The  raillery  was  kept 
up,  and  I  waited  patiently  for  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  city  without  showing  the 
white  feather.  The  time  came  when  I  was 
offered  a  better  position  on  another  news- 
paper. Making  sure  that  the  most  proficient 
newsmongers  in  the  town  read  the  offer, 
I  went  to  Chicago  to  make  train  connections, 
as  it  were,  to  my  new  job.  I  never  saw  the 
town  whence  the  offer  came,  and  I  hardly 
think  I  ever  will.  I  arrived  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  a  few  days  later,  and 
another  chapter  in  my  history  of  failure  was 
written  in  that  beautiful  city. 

For  five  years  I  worked  in  the  Nation's 
capital,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  I 
worked  in  various  capacities  as  a  newspaper 
man.  Part  of  the  time  I  was  connected 
with  the  office  of  one  of  New  York's  great 
dailies,  and  through  this  work  got  in  contact 
with  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  plans 
of  Federal  legislation. 

During  this  period  *of  years  I  became  more 
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of  a  "  rounder  "  than  the  duties  that  devolved 
on  me  demanded.  I  did  not  dissipate  to  any 
great  degree,  but  I  kept  late  hours,  slept  as 
few  hours  a  day  as  tired  nature  absolutely 
demanded,  and  worked  prodigiously.  I 
spent  money  very  freely,  and  never  counted 
the  cost  of  any  pleasure  while  I  possessed 
the  money  to  enjoy  it.  In  this  manner  my 
small  bank  account  was  soon  exhausted,  but 
I  had  obtained  a  wide  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  through  my  association  with  the 
corps  of  Washington  correspondents,  men 
appointed  to  the  position  because  of  many 
years  of  able  and  faithful  service  in  the  home 
office  of  their  newspapers. 

Every  young  newspaper  man  who  enters 
the  National  capital  field  and  wishes  to  make 
a  permanent  connection  learns  in  a  short 
time  that  if  he  has  ability  and  character  and 
can  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  Washington 
"  Star  "  his  future  is  assured.  During  the 
five-year  period  mentioned  this  was  my  ambi- 
tion, and  I  finally  realized  it.  1  also  decided 
that  I  was  becoming  a  little  too  fond  of  hear- 
ing the  ice  tinkling  in  the  high-ball  glass,  and 
I  decreed  a  war  on  the  appetite.  I  was 
young,  stubborn,  and  '  ambitious  for  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  my  employers  and 
my  associates.  So  thoroughly  did  I  rout 
the  appetite  that  I  did  not  taste  malt  or  spirit- 
uous liquors  of  any  kind  for  more  than  eight 
years.  I  worked  hard  and  spent  my  vaca- 
tions in  travel.  During  my  first  years  of 
service  on  the  "  Star  "  my  assignments  varied 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  emergency  man  to 
the  "  covering  "  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  White  House.  When  the  man- 
agement of  the  paper  decided  to  issue  a 
Sunday  edition,  I  was  transferred  to  that 
department  as  an  assistant  editor.  My 
superior  was  sick  a  great  deal,  and  this  threw 
much  responsibility  on  my  shoulders.  The 
prestige  of  the  paper  helped  the  Sunday 
edition,  and  its  success  was  assured  from  the 
initial  issue. 

In  this  new  position  I  edited  copy,  wrote 
an  occasional  story,  assisted  with  the  book 
reviews,  "  made  up,"  and  sometimes  was 
authorized  to  purchase  "  feature "  stories. 
My  work  was  satisfactory,  and  I  enjoyed  a 
good  salary.  I  saved  some  money  every 
week.  Some  young  men  whom  I  knew 
were  projecting  a  syndicate  Sunday  maga- 
zine section  about  the  time  that  I  had  been 
associated  with  the  "  Star  "  for  eight  years. 


They  put  all  their  own  money  into  the  ven- 
ture, and  I  willingly  joined  them  to  the  extent 
of  my  last  dollar.  A  high-salaried  egotist  in 
New  York  took  charge  of  our  supplement. 
In  three  months  it  ceased  publication  and 
my  savings  were  gone. 

Here  was  a  crisis  that  would  try  the  metal 
of  any  man.  It  found  me  wanting  in  every 
essential.  I  lost  courage  and  returned  to 
the  use  of  stimulants.  When  my  day's  work 
was  over,  I  adjourned  to  a  cafe'  and  spent 
the  evenings  in  drinking  and  card-playing. 
Thanks  to  a  splendid  constitution,  I  threw  off 
the  effects  of  the  indulgences  of  the  night 
before  the  next  day's  woik  began.  This 
condition  of  affairs  continued  for  almost  two 
years.  Then  I  decided  that  I  was  going  to 
indulge  my  appetite  any  time  during  working 
hours  when  the  nervous  tension  became  too 
great.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Friends  advised  me  to  "cut  it  out."  I 
heeded  no  advice.  I  was  always  looking  for 
trouble.  My  nerves  were  shattered  and  I 
began  to  realize  that  I  was  losing  my  grip. 

One  day  my  chief  left  a  note  on  my  desk 
calling  my  attention  to  my  repeated  and  con- 
tinued absences  from  my  desk  during  office 
hours.  The  tone  of  the  note  was  kindly, 
but  I  became  almost  insane  when  I  received 
it.  I  grabbed  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote 
my  resignation — to  take  effect  immediately. 
I  sent  it  to  him  at  his  club,  where  he  was 
playing  golf.  I  have  never  seen  him  since 
that  day. 

That  was  my  last  position  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  My  health  was  ruined  and 
my  system  was  undermined  by  my  excesses. 
A  few  months'  employment  here  and  there 
have  supplied  my  needs  and  the  stimulants 
which  I  craved.  I  finally  drifted  to  New 
York,  and  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  degra- 
dation. I  became  so  shabby  that  I  could 
not  obtain  work  as  a  reporter,  and  I  decided 
to  try  something  else.  I  sold  (or  tried  to 
sell)  vacuum  cleaners  from  door  to  door, 
and  could  not  make  my  room  rent  out  of 
my  work.  Then  I  tried  addressing  enve- 
lopes, and  could  not-  make  sufficient  money 
to  pay  room  rent  and  buy  food.  I  always 
was  compelled  by  my  desire  to  have  enough 
money  on  hand  for  my  alcoholic  food.  I 
came  to  look  upon  this  as  necessary. 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  failure.  Many 
elements  combined  to  produce  it.  The  love 
of  alcohol  finished  the  work. 
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THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  A 
GREAT  SCULPTOR 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can and  one  of  the  foremost  of  modern 
sculptors,  died  at  his  home  in  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont, six  years  ago  last  August.  His 
"  Reminiscences,"  in  two  volumes,  edited  by 
his  son,  supplements  the  other  biography  of 
himself  which  he  has  left  in  his  two  studios  at 
Windsor,  preserved  by  Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens 
as  a  memorial  of  her  husband.  Although 
overshadowed  by  serious  illness  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death,  the  sculptor  was  busily 
at  work  until  the  very  end.  The  Whistler 
Memorial  to  be  put  in  position  at  West  Point 
had  been  completed  and  was  being  repro- 
duced in  marble ;  the  Phillips  Brooks  Me- 
morial for  Boston,  the  Magee  Monument 
for  Pittsburgh,  the  Hanna  Monument  for 
Cleveland,  the  statue  of  Lincoln  seated  for 
Chicago,  had  passed  out  of  the  sculptor's 
hands,  and  the  groups  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library  had  been  so  far  advanced  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  complete  them. 

Saint-Gaudens 's  personality  was  singularly 
attractive  ;  and  his  sensitive  face,  interesting 
in  molding  and  in  line,  had  been  painted  or 
photographed  many  times,  and  more  than 
once  with  striking  fidelity.  These  portraits 
and  the  great  number  of  striking  works  which 
were  the  fruit  of  Saint-Gaudens's  active 
genius  may  be  taken  in  connection  with 
"The  Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  "  (The  Century  Company,  New 
York)  as  conveying  an  unusually  vital  im- 
pression of  a  lovable  man  of  genius.  With- 
out the  slightest  pretension  to  literary  skill, 
and  with  a  modesty  which  was  never  for  a 
moment  violated,  Saint-Gaudens  had  used  his 
pen  in  a  very  characteristic  way,  and  his  criti- 
cism and  characterization  of  his  contempo- 
raries from  the  art  point  of  view  were 
singularly  lucid,  dispassionate,  and  distinct. 
Although  a  man  of  imagination  in  the  most 
original  sense — a  man;  that  is,  of  striking 
genius — Saint-Gaudens  had  the  sanity  of 
nature  and  the  clarity  of  vision  which  often 
go  with  the  highest  genius.  He  knew  when 
his  work  was  well  done ;  and  as  Thackeray, 
another  modest  man,  laid  down  his  pen  when 
he  had  finished  the  scene  in  which  Rawdon 
Crawley  wreaks  his  wrath  on  Lord  Steyne 
and  gave  expression  to  his  delight  in  what  he 
knew  was  a  stroke  of  great  art,  so  Saint- 
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Gaudens,  looking  at  a  finished  achievement, 
could  write: 

I  think  I  told  you  that  my  "Victory"  is  get- 
ting on  well.  It's  the  grandest  "Victory  "  any- 
body ever  made.  Hooraah  !  And  I  shall  have 
the  model  done  in  a  month  or  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  told  you 
that  the  cloak  has  been  the  sticking-point  on 
the  "  Sherman."  Well,  I  pointed  and  cast  it  with 
reluctance  ;  and  now,  after  a  good  rest,  I  went  at 
it  again  to-day  with  a  rush  and  with  a  new  and 
simpler  arrangement  which  I  was  able  to  make 
on  the  manikin.  I  worked  like  the  devil  until 
Antonio,  my  handsome  Italian  boy,  brought  in 
the  lighted  lamp  because  it  was  so  dark,  and  to- 
night I  feel  I  have  that  cloak  now,  just  as  I  have 
the  "  Victory." 

As  a  teacher  the  fine  qualities  of  St.  Gau- 
dens's  nature  were  constantly  revealed.  He 
was  sympathetic  and  helpful ;  sometimes,  his 
students  thought,  too  considerate  and  gentle 
in  criticism. 

"Then  when  the  prepared  student  came  to  my 
father's  hands,"  writes  his  son,  "  he  was  told  to 
work  as  naively  and  as  primitively  as  possible, 
to  leave  no  tool  marks  showing,  to  make  his 
surfaces  seem  as  if  they  had  grown  there,  to 
develop  technique  and  then  to  hide  it.  He 
assured  them  that  they  need  never  fear  ruining 
their  imagination  or  their  sense  of  beauty  by 
their  attention  to  the  fundamentals  while  in 
class.  ^Esthetic  qualities,  if  ever  in  them,  would 
remain,  though  they  could  not  be  acquired  at 
any  price  if  not  inherent.  They  were  in  the 
school  to  learn  to  handle  their  tools  and  to  copy 
the  model  accurately  and  absolutely,  until  the 
ability  to  construct  became  automatic.  They 
should  be  right  even  if  they  had  to  be  ugly,  and 
to  that  end  they  should  take  all  the  measure- 
ments they  wished  of  a  model,  almost  pointing 
the  model  down  to  their  statue  if  they  desired. 
Occasionally  an  inspired  youth  would  remark 
that  he  never  measured  his  work,  upon  which 
my  father  would  promptly  rage,  for  he  said: 
'  You  will  have  trouble  enough  in  producing 
good  art  as  it  is,  without  scorning  such  mechani- 
cal means  as  you  can  take.  Besides,  continuous 
measuring  will  train  your  eye  to  see  accurately. 
Xobody  can  give  the  length  of  a  foot  offhand 
as  well  as  a  carpenter.'  " 

The  statue  of  Phillips  Brooks  came  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  profoundly  interested  and 
moved  him.  He  "  caressed"  the  figure, 
trying  all  manner  of  experiments  with  the 
pose  and  the  dress. 

Then,  while  he  ruminated  upon  his  task,  a 
sincere  change  in  his  attitude  towards  his  sub- 
ject came  over  him.  Hitherto,  though  educated 
a  Catholic,  he  had  never  found  appeal  in  the 
historical  self-chastising  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity. Only  the  joy  of  religion  had  drawn  from 
him  any  response.  He  always  remembered  his 
aversion  to  his  schoolmates  who,  according  to 
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their  instructions,  beat  their  chests  and  named 
themselves  "miserable  sinners."  "Craw- 
thumpers"  he  and  his  brothers  used  to  call 
them.  But  now,  as  he  gave  the  subject  more 
and  more  individual  thought,  Christ  no  longer 
stood  to  him  as  the  head  of  a  cult  that  announced 
bewildering  self-contradictions  and  endless  pun- 
ishment ofsin,  but  became  the  man  of  men,  a 
teacher  of  peace  and  happiness. 

From  that  time  Saint-Gaudens  began  to  ex- 
press a  genuine  faith  in  his  conception  of  the 
physical  image  of  Christ  as  a  man,  tender  yet 
firm,  suffering  yet  strong.  It  scarcely  coincided 
with  other  representations  in  the  past,  though, 
of  course,  a  few  of  them  proved  the  exception 
to  the  rule,  the  "  Bon  Dieu  "  at  the  Cathedral 


Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull.    By  Horace  White. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $3. 

Who  was  Lyman  Trumbull?  will  now  be  asked 
bv  many,  for  it  is  twenty-seven  years  since  he 
died,  full  of  years  and  honors.  That  he  was 
one  of  the  very  great  men  of  the  Nation,  worthy 
of  unfading  remembrance  for  his  illustrious 
services  during  the  most  critical  period  of  its 
history,  no  thoughtful  reader  of  this  record  can 
fail  to  acknowledge.  Strange  though  it  may 
seem  that  it  has  not  sooner  appeared,  it  is  quite 
as  well  that,  like  Secretary  Welles's  recently 
published  "  Diary,"  to  which  it  is  a  helpful 
companion,  it  has  waited  for  this  passing  of  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  storm-epoch 
through  which  Trumbull's  public  career  con- 
tinued from  1854  to  1873.  Like  Welles's  "  Diary," 
it  reveals  the  undercurrents  and  cross-currents 
of  ambition,  prejudice,  and  policy  that  thwarted 
statesmanship  and  cost  the  country  dear.  The 
materials  of  this  volume  are  drawn  mainly  from 
Dr.  White's  intimate  personal  knowledge,  the 
public  record  of  Trumbull's  speeches  in  Con- 
gress during  his  three  terms  as  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  several  thousand  letters  to  him, 
now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  For  many 
years  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago  "  Trib- 
une,*' Dr.  White  was  in  close  relations  with 
Trumbull,  cordially  agreeing  with  his  views 
and  course,  and  now  their  fittest  representa- 
tive. A  loyal  supporter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  not- 
withstanding differences  of  judgment,  Trum- 
bull's estimate  of  the  great  President  in  a  letter 
to  his  son  Walter,  here  published  for  the  first 
time,  is  of  outstanding  importance  among  the 
papers  preserved  in  this  volume  for  its  impar- 
tial retouching  of  the  popular  ideal  in  the  in- 
terest of  historical  truth.  Much  evidence  of 
this  comes  out  in  Trumbull's  narrative  of  vari- 
ous events.  The  greatest  public  service  he 
ever  rendered  he  performed  as  one  of  the 
then  called  "  seven  traitors  "  who,  at  the  cost  of 
vilification  and  banishment  ftom  public  life, 
barely  defeated  the  attempt  of  their  party  to 
oust  President  Johnson  from  office — -an  attempt 
now  universally  condemned  as  a  revolutionary 
assault  on  the  Constitution.    Trumbull's  course 


of  Amiens,  Dagnan-Bouveret's  "Christ,"  and 
Rembrandt's  Christ  in  the  "  Supper  at  Em- 
maus."  Rather  the  greater  share  of  influence 
from  pictorial  work  came,  as  I  have  said,  from 
Tissot's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  so  well  illustrated  by 
the  author. 

Few  American  biographies  have  the  inter- 
est and  importance  of  this  autobiography  of 
a  great  sculptor  who  has  given  American  art 
a  new  standing  in  the  world.  Mr.  Homer 
Saint-Gaudens  has  edited  his  father's  memoirs 
with  admirable  taste  and  skill,  supplementing 
them  by  letters  and  the  recollections  of 
friends. 


in  that  crisis  was  said  by  a  noted  political  seer 
to  have  cost  him  a  place  in  the  roll  of  Presi- 
dents. This  centenary  year  since  the  birth  of 
the  author  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  put  the  seal  of  finality  on 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  is  appropri- 
ately commemorated  by  this  story  of  his  life,  a 
valuable  source  book  of  National  history,  in 
whose  making  he  bore  an  influential  part. 

Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Edited  by 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  Vol.  II,  1796-1801.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  $3.50. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  this  volume  for  its 
light  upon  our  international  problems  and  their 
handling  at  a  critical  time  in  our  history.  The 
election  of  Adams  as  successor  to  Washington 
had  been  hotly  resented  by  France  as  a  continu- 
ation of  Washington's  refusal  to  make  common 
cause  with  her  quarrel  against  Great  Britain  as 
pledged  for  her  aid  in  our  war  for  independence. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  as  our  Minister  at  The 
Hague  and  afterward  at  Berlin,  had  his  hand  in 
all  matters  relating  to  this  controversy  and  its 
results  in  the  short  naval  war  which  in  1799 
ended  French  depredations  on  our  commerce. 
His  correspondence  with  President  Adams, 
Pickering,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others, 
fills  this  volume.  It  vindicates  Washington's 
judgment  that  he  was  the  ablest  man  in  our 
diplomatic  service.  His  comments  on  Euro- 
pean politics,  his  incisive  remarks  on  "  the  pes- 
tilential principles  of  the  terrible  Republic"  of 
France,  and  on  the  aid  and  comfort  given  it  by 
the  machinations  of  French  partisans  in  the 
United  States,  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  that  perilous  time.  Many  letters  of 
Adams  to  his  mother  treat  these  and  other 
topics  more  freely  than  his  official  correspond- 
ence. 

Roads  from  Rome.    By  Anne  C.  E.  Allinson. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  5 1  25- 
Mrs.  Allinson  tells  us  in  her  preface  to  this 
delightful  volume  that  its  main  purpose  is  to 
show  that  the  men  and  women  of  ancient  Rome 
were  like  ourselves :  and  she  compasses  her 
end  in  half  a  dozen  chapters  which  deal  with 
Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
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other  Romans  whose  conditions,  lightly 
sketched,  bring  into  view  the  social  and  politi- 
cal circumstances  in  which  they  lived  and  wrote. 
The  portraits  are  drawn  with  easy  stroke,  and 
the  pseudo-classical  manner  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  this  volume,  which  has  the  leisurely 
quality  of  the  essay  and  the  point  and  verisimili- 
tude of  the  biographical  study.  Something  of 
the  atmosphere  of  "  Marius "  envelops  these 
Romans,  because  Mrs.  Allinson,  like  Pater,  lets 
the  Roman  temper  and  spirit  escape  from  mate- 
rial forms  and  facts.  The  biographical  facts 
are  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  men  who 
appear,  and  are  cast  into  imaginative  forms  ; 
the  chapters  are,  so  to  speak,  steeped  in  litera- 
ture. There  are  many  valuable  books  written 
in  these  days,  but  books  of  meditative  quality, 
of  literary  feeling,  of  the  quiet  mood  in  which 
sensitive  things  ripen,  are  not  common,  and  to 
this  class  of  books  Mrs.  Allinson  has  made  a 
happy  contribution.  "  On  this  soft  autumn  after- 
noon among  the  Italian  hills,"  she  writes,  "  Hor- 
ace could  still  remember  his  startled  amazement 
when  he  first  saw  the  radiance  of  Greek  color- 
ing. He  had  not  realized  that  the  physical 
aspect  of  mountains  and  sky  would  be  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  landscape  about  Rome,  and  he 
never  lost  his  delight  in  the  fresh  transparency 
of  the  Athenian  air.  One  of  his  earliest  experi- 
ments in  translation  had  been*  with  Euripides's 
choral  description  of  the  1  blest  children  of 
Erechtheus  going  on  their  way,  daintily  enfolded 
in  the  bright,  bright  air.'  "  Mrs. Allinson  under- 
stands the  difference  between  writing  about 
things  and  giving  things  the  stage  and  letting 
them  show  themselves  in  natural  relations  and 
under  normal  conditions. 

Romance  of  the  American  Theatre  (The).  By 

Mary  Caroline  Crawford.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. $2.50. 

This  pleasantly  written  book  gives  much  inter- 
esting information  concerning  our  first  play- 
houses, old-time  stars,  and  the  relation  these 
bore  to  the  English  drama  in  the  days  of  Nance 
Oldfield,  David  Garrick,  Peg  Womngton,  and 
others.  It  will  interest  all  lovers  of  the  theater, 
and  will  enlighten  those  who  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  theater  as  an  evil  place  rather 
than,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  place  for  healthful 
recreation  and  an  educational  institution  for  the 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  problems  of  every 
race  and  country.  The  chapter  entitled  "  The 
Rise  of  the  Theater  as  an  American  Institu- 
tion "  is  particularly  interesting  to  students  of 
American  drama  ;  for,  as  the  author  says  : 

Lovers  of  liberty  no  less  than  lovers  of  the  theater 
should  give  devout  thanks  that  the  British  officers  who 
served  in  America  during  the  Revolution  were  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  "  stage  performances."  .  . .  On  the  one  hand, 
this  absorption  increased  the  non-preparedness  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  Yankees  to  win ;  and  ...  by 
giving  good  plays  .  .  .  these  officers  notably  advanced  the 
progress  of  the  stage  as  an  American  institution. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and  many 
reproductions  of  rare  old  prints  ;  and  the  final 


chapter,  "  The  Theaters  of  New  York  and  the 
Drama  To-Day, "  contains  information  nowhere 
else  accessible  in  book  form.  This  volume 
pleasantly  supplements  books  like  William  Win- 
ter's "  Wallet  of  Time  "  and  Dr.  Burton's  "  The 
New  American  Drama,"  as  a  part  of  a  literary 
tripod  to  uphold  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  American  stage. 

Constructive  Natural  Theology.    By  Newman 

Smyth.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1, 
Dean  Stanley  half  a  century  ago  remarked, 
"  Whatever  is  good  science  is  also  good  theol- 
ogy." These  four  lectures,  recently  given  at 
Yale,  stimulate  religious  teachers  to  go  to  school 
to  nature  as  interpreted  by  science  for  fresh 
inspiration  and  larger,  serener  faith.  The 
interpretation  of  nature,  says  Dr.  Smyth,  "is  a 
question  of  formative  creation  at  the  beginning 
and  of  human  values  at  the  present  end  of  evo- 
lution." What,  he  asks,  is  the  personal  value  as 
it  is  realized  in  the  ideal  personality  of  Christ  ? — 
who  is,  he  adds,  "  the  final  fact  of  nature  "  and 
"the  spiritual  dynamic  of  the  world."  The 
most  important  of  the  physical  sciences  for  the 
theologian  is  biology,  and  Dr.  Smyth  holds  that 
"  examination  in  general  biology  should  be 
required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elors in  Divinity,"  as  it  is  at  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  Our  theological  seminaries,  gener- 
ally speaking,  have  been  seriously  deficient  in 
the  field  of  constructive  natural  theology. 

Children  of  the  Wild  (The).    By  Charles  G.  D. 

Roberts.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  $1.35. 
A  lucky  nephew  is  taken  off  camping  by  his 
Uncle  Andy.  Their  wilderness  adventures  bring 
up  in  various  ways  stories  (told  over  the  camp- 
fire  and  elsewhere)  about  young  animals,  "  the 
children  of  the  wild."  Mr.  Roberts  knows 
animals,  and  he  also  evidently  knows  boys. 
His  stories  are  well  written,  sound  in  their  nat- 
ural history  and  stirring  in  their  incidents. 

Tales   from    Washington    Irving's  Traveller. 

Illustrated  by  George  Hood.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  $2.50. 

Washington  Irving's  "Tales  of  a  Traveller" 

appears  this  year  in  a  very  attractive  illustrated 

edition,  the  illustrations  being  by  George  Hood. 

The  book  will  doubtless  be  a  holiday  favorite. 

Trade  of  the  World.     By  James  Davenport 

Whelpley.   The  Century  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

Mr.  Whelpley's  volume  is  valuable  because  it 
is  a  reflex  of  first-hand  investigation.  If  he 
tells  us  about  Austria  or  Germany  or  Belgium 
or  Italy  or  Japan  or  China,  it  is  because  he  has 
visited  practically  every  country  about  which 
he  writes.  Particularly  at  the  present  time, 
when'thenew  tariff  has  called  forth  a  new  inter- 
est in  international  trade,  this  volume  is  timely. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  such  a  volume 
too  encyclopaedic  and  too  statistical.  But  Mr. 
Whelpley  has  known  how  to  set  forth  his  facts 
in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
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"  Stevenson's  1  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse '  is 
our  best  Christmas  seller,"  said  a  leading  New 
York  bookseller  the  other  day.  "  Special  edi- 
tions of  standard  works,  illustrated  by  popular 
artists,  come  next ;  then  the  old  favorites,  the 
Dickens  and  Washington  Irving  stories." 

David  Warfield  does  not  believe  in  the  stereo- 
typed repetition  of  a  r61e — at  least  not  in  "  The 
Auctioneer."  "  As  to  set  methods,"  he  says, 
"  I  don't  know  what  I  do.  When  on  the  stage  I 
am  apt  to  change  my  plans  entirely  around.  I 
do  the  things  that  come  to  me  naturally."  It 
seems  that  it's  burlesque  that  gives  an  actor  the 
privilege  of  taking  these  liberties — "  Burlesque 
taught  me  to  never  mind  cues,  to  put  on  my 
own  feelings  at  the  moment." 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  an  interview  about 
his  new  book,  "  In  Dickens's  London,"  was 
asked  which  he  preferred — Dickens  or  Thack- 
eray. "He  grinned  a  little  as  he  answered,  1  I 
like  Thackeray  best.  When  I  get  blue,'  he 
said,  '  I  just  get  out  my  Thackeray — this  book 
oftenest — each  page,  each  paragraph,  is  a  gem.' " 
His  cure  for  the  blues  was  "  Vanity  Fair." 

The  Imperator  will  hereafter  sail  direct  for 
Cherbourg,  France,  instead  of  making  a  call  at 
Plymouth,  England.  Leisurely  travelers  will 
regret  the  change,  for  a  glimpse  of  Plymouth  on 
a  bright  spring  day  makes  one  wonder  why  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  ever  left  that  charming  place 
for  the  "  bleak  New  England  shore." 

The  citizens  of  Imperial  Rome  in  the  year 
a.d.  300,  says  the  "  Scientific  American,"  were 
favored  with  a  supply  daily  of  over  400  gallons 
of  water  per  capita,  as  against  a  daily  supply  of 
about  100  gallons  per  capita  for  the  citizens  of 
New  York  at  the  present  writing.  No  doubt 
much  of  this  overplus  of  water  in  Rome  was 
wasted  :  the  rest  went  to  supply  the  splendid  pub- 
lic and  private  fountains  and  the  magnificent 
public  baths,  for,  as  the  "  Scientific  American" 
remarks,  the  Romans  of  those  days  had  a  "  pas- 
sion for  cleanliness." 

The  three  great  contributions  made  during 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  power  of  the 
world — the  dynamo,  the  gas  engine,  and  the 
steam  turbine — were  all  made  by  Europe,  says 
William  Hard  in  "  Everybody's  Magazine," 
writing  of  "  Better  Business."  Our  estimate  of 
how  much  we  can  learn  from  the  foreigner, 
says  Mr.  Hard,  is  too  frequently  indicated  by 
the  aphorism  quoted  in  the  foreign  export  trade, 
"  If  the  foreigner  does  not  understand  English, 
speak  louder."  We  need  more  receptiveness 
to  the  fresh  ideas  of  other  nations,  is  the  edi- 
torial comment  of  "  Everybody's." 

The  yield  per  acre  of  cereals  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Mr.  Howard  H.  Gross, 
President  of  the  National  Soil  Fertility  League, 
is  approximately  only  forty  per  cent  of  the 


European  yield.  Man  per  man,  however,  the 
American  farmer  produces  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  his  European  contemporary,  but  he 
requires  practically  five  times  the  area  upon 
which  to  do  it.  "If  the  American  farmer  will 
cultivate  one-half  the  area  and  do  it  well,  it  will 
increase  his  total  production  and  net  him  dol- 
lars where  he  now  makes  quarters." 

In  a  talk  to  store  employees  Mr.  J.  W.  Hin- 
rath,an  efficiency  engineer, says  in  the  December 
bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation:  "  Remember  that  everything  you  do  in 
the  store,  and  outside  of  it  for  that  matter,  has 
some  influence  on  making  a  customer  decide 
either  to  come  again  or  go  elsewhere  to  trade." 
This  is  a  golden  motto  which  might  well  be  in- 
scribed on  the  pay  envelope  of  every  depart- 
ment store  employee  in  our  great  cities.  It 
might  result  in  fewer  resolutions  on  the  part  of 
customers  "  never  to  go  in  that  place  again." 

The  Century  Opera  House  in  New  York  City 
is  to  be  remodeled  after  the  close  of  the  present 
season  so  as  largely  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  cheaper  seats.  Under  the  new  arrangement 
the  house  will  seat  3,500  instead  of,  as  now, 
2,100. 

Under  the  heading  "  Madonna  Yet  to  Be 
Painted,"  a  Roman  Catholic  contemporary 
says  :  "  There  is  a  picture  yet  unpainted.  It  is 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna  in  her  declining 
years."  It  may  also  be  said  that  a  Madonna 
yet  unpainted  is  the  Jewish  Madonna.  Painters 
of  every  nationality  have  painted  the  Madonna 
as  an  idealized  type  of  their  own  race,  but  what 
great  painting  portrays  her  as  of  the  race  to 
which  she  really  belonged  ? 

Six  hundred  and  forty-four  Yale  students— 
about  a  seventh  of  the  total  enrollment — are 
said  to  be  earning  at  least  a  part  of  their  way 
through  the  University.  Their  total  earnings 
are  reported  as  amounting  to  $72,000  a  year. 
Though  this  does  not  make  a  high  average, 
these  facts  may  well  be  set  off  against  the  stories 
of  extravagant  living  on  the  part  of  wealthy 
students,  some  of  whom  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year  while  supposedly  getting  their 
education. 

A  Kentucky  humorist  declares  that  for  sim- 
plicity of  living  his  people  deserve  the  blue  rib- 
bon. Discussing  the  matter  of  breakfasts,  he 
says:  "The  standard  Kentucky  breakfast  has 
been  from  immemorial  times  fixed  by  Lexing- 
ton. It  is  simple,  manly,  stimulating,  and  above 
all  free  from  ostentation:  Rise  at  5:30  a.m.; 
three  cocktails :  a  chew  of  tobacco :  coffee." 
Needless  to  say,  this  humorist  must  belong  to 
the  almost  extinct  race  of  "  Colonels  "  and  prob- 
ably resides  at  a  "  tavern." 

Wall  Street  recently  had  a  record  "dullest 
day"  in  stocks;  on  November  24  only  57,274 
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shares  were  dealt  in.  Previous  low  records 
were  February  14,  1888,  when  the  transactions 
amounted  to  47,209  shares,  and  "  blizzard  day  " 
in  the  same  year,  when  only  about  1,500  shares 
were  sold. 

This  is  apparently  an  oft  year  among  the 
budding  dramatic  geniuses.  For  the  first  time 
since  it  was  offered,  it  is  reported,  the  John 
Craig  dramatic  prize  at  Harvard  will  not  be 
awarded,  for  the  reason  that  none  of  the  plays 
submitted  is  deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to  de- 
serve such  distinction. 

New  York  City  now  takes  first  place  among 
the  cities  of  the  country  as  to  the  amount  of 
postal  savings  deposits.  On  October  31  of  this 
year  there  were  33,839  depositors,  with  a  total  of 
$3,092,099  on  deposit,  in  the  New  York  postal 
district.  More  than  61  per  cent  of  the  deposit- 
ors were  of  foreign  birth,  and  they  held  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  deposits. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  theatrical  managers 
to  rill  roles  that  call  for  exceedingly  small  per- 
sons ;  and  in  trying  to  find  a  heroine  for  a 
recent  production  in  London  of  "  Hansel  und 
Gretel"  the  search  extended  to  Wales,  where  a 
young  lady,  Miss  Sybil  Vane,  was  found,  who  is 
only  four  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  but  whose 
voice  is  of  three  octaves  compass.  She  is  said 
to  be  the  smallest  prima  donna  ever  seen  in 
London. 

Items  of  current  interest  as  found  in  news- 
paper headlines  are:  "Not  Even  in  Charity 
May  Catholics  Dance  the  Tango  "  (according  to 
Cardinal  Farley's  ruling),  "Mrs.  Pankhurst 
Sails  with  $20,000  Raised  for  Militants'  Cam- 
paign," "  Bramwell  Booth  and  Ballington  Booth 
United  After  Seventeen  Years'  Estrangement," 
"  Dudley  Field  Malone  Sworn  in  as  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,"  "  Gianakopulos  the 
Greek  Wins  the  Yonkers  Marathon.1' 

Unmarried  persons  are  to  be  subject  to  an 
extra  levy  of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  new  French 
income  tax,  a  despatch  announces.  Another 
newspaper  despatch,  however,  affords  some 
consolation  to  bachelors  ;  it  is  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  in  building  his  new  yacht,  Shamrock  IV, 
has  employed  only  unmarried  men,  for  the 
reason  that  "married  men  might  betray  the 
secrets  of  her  construction  to  their  wives."  Sir 
Thomas,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  bachelor  himself, 
and  is  perhaps  prejudiced  in  favor  of  similar 
unfortunates. 

Fishing  through  the  ice  in  a  Vermont  lake  is 
described  by  a  writer  in  the  "  National  Sports- 
man" as  the  finest  of  winter  sports.  Even  the 
criticism  of  some  humorous  natives  failed  to 
quell  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fishermen.  The 
comment  was  on  this  line,  concerning  the 
pickerel  that  had  been  caught:  "Why,  good 
gracious,  boys,  you  are  robbing  the  cradle ! 
You  don't  mean  to  keep  those  little  fifteen-inch 


fellows,  do  you  ?  We  always  used  to  throw  back 
any  under  two  feet.  Oh,  I  tell  you  fishing  isn't 
what  it  was  when  we  were  boys  !" 

Few  people,  says  the  "  Progressive  Farmer," 
are  careful  enough  in  writing  their  names  and 
addresses.  Printed  stationery,  it  says,  should 
be  used  by  the  up-to-date  farmer.  This  would 
not  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  farmer's 
business  standing,  but  would  prevent  trouble, 
confusion,  and  loss.  The  "  Progressive  Farmer  " 
advises  every  farmer  to  name  his  farm  and  have 
this  and  his  own  name  printed  on  letters  and 
envelopes.    A  sensible  idea. 

Raisuli,  the  Moroccan  chieftain  who  was  at 
one  time  famous  by  reason  of  his  kidnapping 
exploits,  was  recently  visited  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Holt,  who  describes  his  experience  in  "Travel." 
Raisuli  was  found  in  his  stronghold,  the  walled 
town  of  Arzila,  and  readily  granted  an  inter- 
view to  the  traveler.  He  was  invited  to  come 
to  America.  "  Allah  forbid !"  was  the  quick 
reply.  "  I  fear  my  welcome  would  be  too  cor- 
dial. "  Raisuli  realized  the  fact  that  the  Perdi- 
caris  kidnapping  was  not  forgotten. 

The  "  American  farm-house  "  type  of  archi- 
tecture, with  improvements  suggested  by  clever 
architects,  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  with 
suburban  residents.  "  House  and  Garden  "  for 
December  prints  some  exceedingly  attractive 
pictures  and  plans  of  such  houses.  The  gam- 
brel  roofs,  spacious  porches,  and  general  aspect 
of  solid  comfort  of  these  houses  make  them 
most  alluring. 

"  I  am  an  exceedingly  clever  man,"  said  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  in  a  speech  reported  in  the 
"Metropolitan"  magazine.  "You  laugh;  but 
I  presume  you  are  not  laughing  at  the  fact,  but 
only  because  I  do  not  bore  you  with  the  usual 
modest  cough.  Now  pick  out  somebody  not 
quite  so  clever.  How  much  am  I  to  have,  and 
how  much  is  he  to  have  ?"  Mr.  Shaw  argued 
that  equality  of  income  is  socially  desirable,  and 
that  public  education,  sanitation,  municipal 
dwellings,  old  age  pensions,  inheritance  taxes, 
etc.,  are  all  plans  for  redistributing  the  national 
income  on  a  basis  of  equality,  and  that  this 
tendency  is  to  continue  until  incomes  are  prac- 
tically equal  throughout  the  community. 

The  last  four  per  cent  grade  of  any  considera- 
ble length  on  any  transcontinental  main  line, 
according  to  the  "  Railway  Age  Gazette,"  that 
on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  over 
the  Wasatch  Mountains,  has  just  been  replaced 
by  a  two  per  cent  grade.  A  saving  in  operating 
expense  of  several  hundred  dollars  a  day  will 
be  effected  by  the  change. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  adage  ?" 
the  schoolmaster  asked.  "A  place  to  put  cats 
into,"  was  the  boy's  answer.  "  What  put  such 
an  idea  into  your  head?"  "  Well,  sir,  doesn't  it 
say  in  Shakespeare,  'Like  the  poor  cat  in  the 
adage  ' 
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For  the  first  time  in  forty  years  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  which 
has  served  as  the  de- 
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new  haven  road  Posltory  of  the  say- 
ings  or  thousands 
of  people  through  New  England,  has  failed 
to  declare  a  dividend.  This  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  recent  his- 
tory of  that  road.  It  is  something  that  could 
easily  be  foreseen  ;  nevertheless,  even  fore- 
seen calamities  bring  hardship.  This  has 
been  a  real  calamity  to  many  people.  And 
it  does  not  relieve  their  present  distress  to 
know  that  the  causes  of  that  calamity  are 
declared  to  be  in  the  process  of  removal. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  relieve  that 
distress  for  any  one  to  cry  out  against 
what  is  past,  or  to  hamper  those  who  are 
honestly  and  bravely  trying  to  improve  con- 
ditions. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
road  that  Mr.  Howard  Elliott  was  called,  first 
to  its  presidency  and  then  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  che  Board  of  Directors.  We  have 
had  occasion  recently  to  refer  to  the  new 
spirit  of  the  New  Haven  road  as  exemplified 
in  its  dealings  with  its  employees.  We 
believe  that  even  those  who  have  suffered 
the  most  from  former  bad.  management  will 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume,  until  proof  to  the  contrary  appears, 
that  the  new  spirit  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
relation  of  the  management  of  the  road  to  its 
stockholders  and  to  the  public.  The  time 
for  destructive  criticism  seems  to  us  to  be 
past.  Whatever  criticism  is  now  offered 
should  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  and  such  criticism  will  be.  we  believe, 
welcome.  What  is  needed  even  more  than 
that  is  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  road  as 
the  New  Haven  is,  in  fact  if  not  in  terms,  a 
National  possession,  and  as  it  goes  down  or 
up  public  interests  go  down  or  up  with  it. 


Mr.  Elliott's  recent  statement  that  there  are 
railway  men  who  are  as  high-minded  and 
patriotic  and  as  great  believers  in  the  United 
States  and  its  future  as  any  class  of  men  in 
this  country  is  beyond  question.  If  such 
men  are  to  be  in  control  of  the  management 
of  our  American  railways,  they  must  be  given 
a  fair  chance  to  prove  their  patriotism  and 
high-mindedness. 


"OBSERVING"  ELECTIONS 
IN  SANTO  DOMINGO 


The  undertaking  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  to  send   certain  men 

from  the  United 
States  to  "  ob- 
serve "  elections 
on  Monday  of  this  week  in  Santo  Domingo 
has  not  only  evoked  a  protest  from  the 
Dominican  Government,  but  has  also  occa- 
sioned concern  in  the  minds  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  know  what  benefits  have  resulted 
from  the  part  that  the  United  States  has 
taken  in  rehabilitating  that  country  and  are 
anxious  that  those  benefits  should  be  con- 
served. 

It  was  first  reported  that  the  President  in- 
tended to  send  a  commission  to  supervise 
the  Dominican  elections.  This  report  was 
not  altogether  ill  founded,  for  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo  made  a 
statement  to  that  effect.  This  report  has 
been  denied,  or  rather  modified,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Bryan.  In  a  statement 
issued  last  week  Mr.  Bryan  says  that  these 
Americans  who  have  been  sent  to  visit  the 
principal  polling-places  in  Santo  Domingo  do 
not  constitute  a  commission  for  which  the 
United  States  Government  asks  any  official 
sanction,  but  go  simply  as  "  individuals  "  to 
lend  moral  support  to  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  his  efforts  toward 
securing  free  elections,  "in  order  that,  if 
any  questions  should  arise  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  any  one  concerned,  undeniably  im- 
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partial  witnesses  may  be  available  to  bear 
testimony  to  exactly  what  happened." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  action 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  in  1907  the 
United  States  entered  into  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  customs  duties  of  Santo  Domingo 
were  to  be  collected  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States.  Under  this  arrangement, 
out  of  the  receipts  from  customs  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Dominican  Government,  which 
threatened  to  bring  about  serious  international 
complications,  have  been  fully  met,  the 
remainder  that  has  gone  into  the  Dominican 
treasury  has  exceeded  the  former  total 
revenue,  and  the  cause  of  frequent  revo- 
lution has  been  in  process  of  removal. 

Unfortunately,  political  considerations  in 
the  United  States  have  interfered  with  the 
efficient  administration  of  this  arrangement 
by  the  removal  from  the  island  of  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  condi- 
tions, and  by  the  countenancing  of  debts  of 
a  revolutionary  government  based  on  assassi- 
nation. The  present  United  States  Minister 
went  to  Santo  Domingo  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  conditions  or  of  his  duties,  and 
now  the  Administration  has  put  into  operation 
a  plan  which  is  arousing  resentment  among 
the  Dominicans.  The  intention  behind  this 
act  is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  character. 
It  springs  from  the  desire  of  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  to  further  the  cause  of 
constitutional  government  in  Latin  America  ; 
but  the  method  by  which  this  intention  is 
designed  to  be  carried  out  does  not  seem  to 
be  adapted  to  a  Latin-American  country  with 
national  habits  and  laws  as  widely  differing 
from  those  of  the  United  States  as  are  those 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

What  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to 
do  with  reference  to  Santo  Domingo  is  not  to 
attempt  interference  in  its  elections,  but  to 
carry  out  with  efficiency  and  tactfulness  the 
arrangement  that  has  proved  its  own  value. 
Only  thus  can  the  United  States  save  from 
wreck  its  most  promising  Latin- American 
venture. 

There  were,  last  week,  three  chief  centers  of 
news  interest  in  Mexico  :  Tampico,  Ojinaga, 
and  Mexico  City. 

Tampico,  attacked  by 
the  insurgents  under  Gen- 
eral Aguilar,  who  lately  seized  Victoria,  is 
of  importance  because  it  is  a  Gulf  sea- 
port and  the  place  from  which  most  of 
the  oil  from  the  extensive  oil  district  near 


THE  CONFLICT 
IN  MEXICO 


by  is  shipped.  Tuxpam,  further  south  on 
the  coast,  in  a  less  degree,  has  the  same 
kind  of  importance,  and  its  fall  is  likely  to 
follow  that  of  Tampico.  The  insurgents 
greatly  need  a  seaport.  Their  advance  so  far 
southward  is  a  serious  danger  to  Huerta's 
hold  on  Vera  Cruz  and  even  on  the  capital. 
The  attack  upon  Tampico  was  pushed  vigor- 
ously last  week,  and  on  Friday  reports  were 
current  that  the  Federal  garrison  had  surren- 
dered. Half  a  dozen  or  more  war-ships  of 
foreign  Powers  clustered  about  the  harbor, 
ready  to  assist  refugees  from  the  city.  Mer- 
chant ships  were  chartered  by  the  naval 
commanders  on  which  to  place  refugees. 
Admiral  Fletchei,  on  the  Rhode  Island,  com- 
manded three  American  vessels,  and  his 
arrangements  were  effective  and  extensive. 
The  combatants  seem  to  have  realized  that  a 
large  landing  force  could  be  employed  if 
necessary,  and  foreign  property  and  persons 
were  respected  so  far  as  war  conditions 
allowed.  It  is  said  that  Admiral  Fletcher 
warned  the  Mexican  Federal  gunboats  in  the 
harbor  against  firing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
endanger  non-combatants. 

Ojinaga,  a  Mexican  border  town,  is .  the 
place  where  the  hundreds  of  refugees  from 
Chihuahua  arrived  last  week.  With  them 
came  a  Federal  army  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand men  under  command  of  General  Mer- 
cado.  These  troops  arrived,  say  the  des- 
patches, without  food,  with  little  ammunition, 
and  worn  by  a  hundred  miles'  march.  The 
condition  of  the  civilian  refugees,  many  of 
whom  walked  the  entire  distance,  may  be 
imagined.  Most  of  them  were  allowed  to 
pass  the  Texan  line  into  Presidio.  The  Fed- 
eral troops  at  once  set  to  work  to  fortify 
Ojinaga  in  imminent  fear  of  an  attack  by  the 
army  of  General  Villa,  the  largest  part  of 
which  he  sent  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Federals 
before  he  occupied  Chihuahua. 

From  Mexico  City  the  news  of  last  week 
included  that  of  the  long-delayed  declaration 
by  Congress  that  its  own  election  was  valid, 
that  the  Presidential  election  was  null  be- 
cause returns  were  not  received  from  the 
number  of  districts  required  by  law,  and  that 
a  new  election  should  be  held  next  July — in 
short,  the  Huerta  programme.  A  detailed 
but  extremely  improbable  report  was  that 
Huerta  was  about  to  join  forces  with  Zapata, 
the  semi-brigand,  semi-rebel  chief,  and  estab- 
lish a  new  Mexican  capital  at  Iguala,  far  to 
the  south  and  beyond  a  mountain  range. 
The  rumor  followed  news  that  Zapata  had 
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been  attacking  Federal  forces  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  capital. 

Nowhere  have  the  Federal  arms  been  vic- 
torious of  late.  As  one  reads  of  the  insur- 
gents' forward  movements  and  bold  cam- 
paigns, their  ultimate  success  seems — or  would 
seem  in  any  place  but  Mexico — all  but  certain. 


age,  nor  sickness,  nor  imprisonment,  nor 
exile  can  break  her  courageous  spirit " — a 
prediction  which  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
her  life-history  since. 


A  BRAVE 
OLD  WOMAN 


Catherine  Breshkovsky,  sent  to  Siberia  three 
years  ago  as  a  revolutionist,  recently  made  a 
courageous  attempt  to  escape, 
and  one  which  was  all  but  suc- 
cessful. The  accounts  cabled 
from  Russia  state  that  she  changed  clothing 
with  a  man  political  prisoner,  who  for  three 
days  deceived  the  police  by  impersonating  her. 
She  had  a  false  passport  and  some  money, 
and  was  on  her  way  to  Irkutsk  in  a  peasant's 
cart  when  arrested.  Fellow-conspirators  had 
cut  the  telegraph  wires,  but  communication 
was  restored  too  soon  to  allow  the  plan  to  suc- 
ceed. Probably  the  intention  was  to  reach  the 
railway  and  proceed  to  Mukden  and  Korea. 
The  despatches  add  :  "  The  valiant  old  woman 
had  stood  five  days  and  nights  of  exposure  in 
the  bleakest  frozen  waste  of  the  world  without 
heaviness  of  heart  or  damage  to  her  health." 
She  will  probably  now  be  sent  into  some  even 
more  remote  place  of  exile. 

Madame  Breshkovsky,  who  is  often 
called  "  Babuska,"  or  "  Grandmother,"  by 
her  friends  and  allies  in  Russia  and  America, 
believed  in  revolution  in  Russia  because 
there  was  no  other  way  of  obtaining  free 
speech  or  free  political  action.  She  was 
tried  in  1910  (not  her  first  trial,  conviction,  or 
exile)  at  about  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Tchai- 
kovsky. Our  readers  will  remember  the 
earnest  anc  successful  effort  by  public  men 
in  this  country  to  have  these  trials  open  rather 
than  secret. 

Mr.  Tchaikovsky  was  fully  acquitted,  but 
the  indomitable  woman  fighter  for  liberty 
was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Kara  mines 
for  a  year  at  hard  labor,  and  thence  to  the 
East  Siberian  town  of  Kirensk,  on  the  Lena 
River,  whence  the  attempt  to  escape  was 
made. 

Mr.  George  Kennan  saw  Madame  Bresh- 
kovsky in  her  exile  in  the  Transbaikal  in 
1885,  and,  writing  after  her  conviction  in 
1910,  he  said:  "  Her  future  is  darker  now 
because  she  is  twenty-five  years  older,  and 
her  health  has  been  broken  by  hardships, 
anxieties,  and  long  imprisonment.  All  who 
know  her,  however,  feel  confident  that  neither 


THE  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  FINLAND 


Although  the  Czar  has  been  recently 
prosecuting  with  all  possible  vigor  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Jews, 
he  is  not  neglecting  the 
campaign  which  he  be- 
gan fourteen  years  ago  against  the  Finns. 
In  his  coronation  oath  he  swore  that  he 
would  "  maintain  the  Constitution  which  was 
granted  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  by 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  Pavlo- 
vich,  of  glorious  memory,"  but  he  violated 
that  oath,  as  he  afterward  violated  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  made  to  the  Russian  people 
in  the  Freedom  Manifesto.  Ever  since  1899 
he  has  been  trying  to  destroy  the  Finnish 
Constitution,  which  he  swore  to  maintain, 
and  to  punish  Finnish  officials  who  do  not 
share  his  view  as  to  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
The -judges  of  the  Finnish  courts  are  sworn 
to  obey  the  Finnish  Constitution,  and  when 
the  Czar  calls  upon  them  to  enforce  a  law 
which  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Fin- 
nish Diet,  and  which  is  therefore  absolutely 
unconstitutional,  they  firmly  decline  to  break 
their  oaths  merely  because  the  Czar  has 
broken  his.  They  are  then  arrested,  taken 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  tried  in  a  Russian 
court  for  refusing  to  give  force  to  an  uncon- 
stitutional law. 

Last  September  sixteen  Finnish  judges  con- 
demned by  the  St.  Petersburg  Circuit  Court  for 
refusal  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  so- 
called  "  Equality  Law  "  of  1912  were  arrested 
at  their  homes  in  Finland  and  taken  under 
guard  to  a  Russian  prison,  where  they  are  to 
be  confined  for  a  period  of  sixteen  months. 
On  the  following  day  the  same  Court  sen- 
tenced Judges  Sandbeck  and  Lukander,  of 
the  Viborg  Court  of  Appeals,  to  four  months' 
imprisonment  for  the  same  offense.  Twenty- 
one  Finnish  judges  and  officials  are  now 
undergoing  punishment  for  refusal  to  violate 
their  oaths,  and  the  Czar  not  very  long 
ago  began  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
members  of  the  City  Council  of  Helsing- 
fors. 

Just  at  present  it  is  Finnish  judges  and 
officials  who  are  suffering  ;  but  the  Russian 
campaign  of  aggression  will  soon  affect  the 
masses  of  the  people.  To  adopt  the  vivid 
metaphor  of  the  Russian  Liberal  press,  the 
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Finns,  "  having-  been  flogged  with  whips,  are 
to  be  scourged  with  scorpions." 


THE   RIGHT  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSEMBLY 


Shortly  before  the  prorogation  of  the  Russian 
Duma  for  the  summer  recess  the  Czar  caused 
to  be  introduced  a  bill 
to  extend  to  Finland  the 
Russian  laws  concerning 
political  crime.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  its  effect 
will  be  to  abrogate  the  right  of  public  assembly, 
which  the  Finns  have  enjoyed  for  centuries ; 
to  subject  the  Finnish  press  to  the  restraint 
of  "  compulsory  orders,"  which  are  to  be 
enforced,  as  in  Russia,  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  to  brand  as  a  "criminal  organi- 
zation "  the  Social- Democratic  party,  which 
is  the  strongest  force  in  the  Finnish  Diet.  If 
the  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  famous  omnibus 
section,  No.  129,  of  the  Russian  penal  code 
will  restrain  or  prevent  almost  everything 
that  the  Finns  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
except  to  breathe. 

The  fate  of  the  bill  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  Octobrists,  who  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Russian  Duma.  If  they  vote 
with  the  Nationalists  in  open  session,  as  they 
did  in  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred,  Finland  may  be  reduced  politically 
to  the  level  of  a  Russian  province,  where  the 
governor  makes  laws  ("compulsory  orders  ") 
at  his  own  discretion  and  enforces  them  by 
his  own  power.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  the  Octobrists  will  hold  together  on  the 
question  of  completely  subjugating  Finland. 
When  the  bill  was  favorably  reported  from 
committee  by  a  vote  of  20  to  4,  Baron  Mey- 
endorf,  the  ablest  and  most  respected  of  the 
Octobrist  leaders,  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  abandon  his  party,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Nationalistic 
tendencies,  and  did  not  favor  the  extension 
of  Russian  political  laws  to  Finland.  "  I 
prefer,"  he  said,  "  to  run  wild  or  do  nothing. 
I  am  too  much  of  an  '  alien  '  myself  to  take 
part  in  a  game  which  has  for  its  object  the 
creation  of  a  Nationalistic  majority  in  the 
Duma." 

The  "  ritual  murder  "  case  and  the  Finland 
case  will  undoubtedly  be  made  the  subjects 
of  fierce  debate  in  the  Duma.  Meanwhile 
the  Finns  will  continue  to  offer  passive 
resistance  to  the  Czar's  Russianizing  policy, 
and  the  work  of  subjugation  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  as  larger  and  larger 
classes  of  the  population  begin  to  feel  the 
iron  grip  of  the  monarch's  hand.    It  may 


THE  DOUMERGUE 
CABINET 


be  possible  to  imprison  a  few  hundred  recal- 
citrant judges  and  officials,  but  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  passive  resistance  of  a 
whole  nation  ? 

Last  week  Senator  Gaston  Doumergue  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  Ministry  to  succeed  the 
Parthou  Cabinet,  over- 
thrown the  preceding 
week  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  crisis  which  led 
to  that  overthrow  was  peculiarly  interesting 
and  complicated  ;  it  involved  not  only  politi- 
cal and  military  conditions,  it  was  also  vital 
from  financial  and  economic  points  of  view. 

The  particular  incident  which  ended  the 
Parthou  Ministry  was  the  question  of  taxing 
Government  bonds.  The  retiring  Premier 
favored  no  taxation  ;  the  incoming  Premier 
is  said  to  favor  such  taxation.  He  is  also 
believed  to  have  approved  the  essential  points 
in  the  income  tax  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Chamber.  With  regard  to  army  measures, 
he  would,  so  the  papers  say,  apply  the  new 
three-year  military  service  law,  but  only  as  a 
temporary  necessity,  hoping  to  reduce  the 
service  as  soon  as  the  international  situation 
appears  to  justify  such  action.  As  to  elec- 
toral reform  in  the  direction  of  proportional 
representation,  the  Premier  is  believed  to  be 
a  "  middle-of-the-roader,"  expecting  to  com- 
promise the  differences  between  the  Chamber 
and  the  Senate  in  this  matter.  As  to 
education,  he  is  known  to  be  a  deter- 
mined supporter  of  non-sectarian  public 
schools. 

M.  Doumergue  is  something  over  fifty 
years  old.  He  is  a  lawyer.  He  has  been 
Minister  of  the  Colonies  and  Minister  of 
Commerce  in  previous  Cabinets.  In  the 
Senate  he  has  been  a  leader  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  faction,  the  strongest  group  just 
now  in  French  public  life.  Its  principles  are 
radical  rather  than  Socialist.  What  we  know 
as  Socialism  in  this  country  is  in  France 
represented  rather  by  the  so-called  "  Unified 
Socialists."  They  are  really  the  only  true 
Socialists  in  that  countrv. 


An  article  on  "  Filipino  Politicians  and  Inde- 
pendence," by  O.  Garfield  Jones,  appeared 
in  The  Outlook  for  Septem- 
ber 20.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Jones  cited  as  a  proof  of 
native  incapacity  for  self-government  the  case 
of  Pajarillo.    Pajarillo,  as  readers  of  that 
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article  will  remember,  murdered  the  husband 
of  his  paramour.  Through  the  connivance  of 
a  native  prosecuting  attorney  the  case  was 
never  brought  to  trial  until  Pajarillo  ran  for 
the  Philippine  Assembly  in  1909.  Then,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  political  enemies,  the 
facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  an 
American  prosecuting  attorney.  The  trial  was 
held  before  Judge  Abreu,  a  Filipino  of  ability 
and  distinction.  In  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  summary  of  the  case  Mr.  Jones 
said  :  "  The  Filipino  judge  rendered  a  verdict 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  but  made 
the  sentence  life  imprisonment  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  high  office  to  which  the 
murderer  had  just  been  elected  I"  Mr.  Jones 
followed  this  statement  with  the  following : 
"  It  may  seem  strange  to  persons  not  familiar 
with  Latin-American  politics  that  such  a  man 
could  be  elected  to  so  high  an  office. " 

The  article  has  called  forth  no  little  com- 
ment, editorial  and  otherwise,  from  the 
Philippines.  As  a  whole  it  has  evoked 
general  approval  save  for  the  first  sentence 
which  we  quoted  above.  This  has  seemed 
to  many  an  unjust  criticism  of  the  able 
judge  who  had  presided  at  the  trial.  Cer- 
tainly in  publishing  this  article  The  Outlook 
had  no  intention  of  reflecting  either  upon 
the  intelligence  or  the  honesty  of  Judge 
Abreu.  It  appeared  then,  and  still  appears, 
to  us  that  Mr.  Jones  laid  the  whole  emphasis 
of  his  carefully  thought  out  criticism  of  Fili- 
pino civilization  upon  the  fact  that  such  a 
man  as  Pajarillo  could  be  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  Elsewhere  in  the  article  he  said  : 
"  The  Filipinos  were  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  arrest,  but  they  were  fairly  paralyzed  at  the 
conviction.  ...  It  is  probable  that  not  even 
the  school  system  has  done  so  much  to  increase 
the  moral  courage  of  the  common  man,  the 
'  Tao  '  of  Capiz  Province,  as  did  this  inci- 
dent." Certainly  Judge  Abreu  may  be  said 
to  share  with  the  prosecuting  attorney  this 
whole-hearted  praise.  Perhaps,  however, 
more  direct  evidence  of  his  impartiality  may 
be  desirable. 


of  a  trial,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
Philippines,  whose  surroundings  called  for  such 
unflinching  loyalty  to  the  single  purposeor  admin- 
istering justice  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
consideration  as  did  the  surroundings  under 
which  this  trial  was  conducted.  The  judicial 
attitude  maintained  by  Judge  Abreu  through- 
out the  entire  proceedings  was  upon  such  a 
high  plane  that  an  intelligent  observer  not  only 
could  not  have  imputed  to  him  the  slightest 
bias,  but  could  not  fail  to  see  that  as  a  trial 
judge  he  was  actuated  solely  by  the  loftiest 
sense  of  duty. 

According  to  Mr.  Adams  and  two  edi- 
torials in  Manila  papers,  the  explanation  of 
the  judge's  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Philippine  criminal  code. 
These  provisions  make  distinctions  with  refer- 
ence to  homicide  that  differ  from  those  which 
prevail  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Philippine 
code  murder  is  defined  as  "  killing  a  human 
being  treacherously,  for  reward  or  promise  of 
reward,  by  means  of  inundation,  arson,  or 
poison,  with  deliberate  premeditation  or  with 
extreme,  deliberate  cruelty."  When  the  kill- 
ing is  accompanied  with  only  one  of  these 
"qualifying  circumstances,"  the  death  penalty 
cannot  be  inflicted. 

Although  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
summing  up  the  evidence  declared  that  the 
case  was  one  which,  if  the  accused  was 
found  guilty,  called  for  the  death  sen- 
tence, nevertheless  the  judge  decided  other- 
wise, for  the  qualifying  circumstances  are 
matters  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the 
court.  This  being  decided,  the  penalty  of 
life  imprisonment  was  applied  automatically 
by  the  law  itself.  Mr.  Jones's  statement 
that  Pajarillo  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  while  correct  according  to 
the  American  definition  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  Pajarillo.  is  incorrect  according  to 
the- Philippine  definition.  This,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  main  point  which  Mr.  Jones 
made  :  namely,  that  the  election  of  Pajarillo 
indicates  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  now  fit- 
ted to  form  an  independent,  self-governing 
nation. 


In  commenting  on  the  Outlook  article,  Mr. 
Isaac  W.  Adams,  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
is  quoted  bv  the  Manila  "  Times  " 

FILIPINO  H 
JUSTICE  aSSay^: 

I  may  further  say  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  trial  not  only  the  province  of  Capiz 
but  the  very  court-house  itself  was  surcharged 
with  an  atmosphere  of  political  and  personal 
sympathy  for  the  accused.    I  have  never  known 


THE  NOBEL  PRIZES 
SCIENCE 


Last  week,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel,  the  thirteenth 
annual  presentation  of 
the  Nobel  Prizes  took 
place  at  Stockholm, 
the  Swedish  capital.  Alfred  Nobel,  born  in 
Stockholm,  became  a  rich  man.  He  left  his 
immense  fortune  in  trust  for  the  establish- 
ment of  five  annual  prizes.    The  interest  on 
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his  property  has  made  each  prize  worth 
nearly  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  three  prizes  are  for  excellence  in 
those  departments  of  science  which  had  most 
interested  Nobel — physics,  chemistry,  and 
medicine.  The  next  two  prizes  reflected  the 
idealistic  side  of  Nobel's  character.  He 
offered  one  for  the  most  remarkable  work  of 
an  idealistic  nature  in  the  field  of  literature, 
and  the  other  to  the  person  or  society  which 
had  rendered  the  greatest  service  in  the  fur- 
therance of  international  brotherhood.  Nobel 
put  the  various  academies  of  his  own  coun- 
try, Sweden,  in  charge  of  the  first  four  prizes, 
and  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  or  Parliament, 
in  charge  of  the  fifth. 

This  year's  presentations  of  the  first  four 
prizes  were  made  by  King  Gustaf  in  person. 
Three  of  the  winners  were  present.  Profes- 
sor Kamerlingh  Onnes,  of  the  University  of 
Leyden,  Holland,  won  the  physics  prize  ; 
Professor  Werner,  of  the  University  of  Zurich, 
the  chemistry  prize ;  and  Professor  Charles 
Richet,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Physiology  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  the  medicine  prize. 
Dr.  Richet  was  the  winner  of  this  prize 
doubtless  because  of  his  eminence  as  an 
authority  on  muscles  and  nerves  ;  it  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
and  occupies  some  place  in  the  literary  world 
because  of  his  dramas  and  stories.  Por- 
traits of  these  men  appeared  in  last  week's 
Outlook. 

The  winner  of  the  literature  prize,  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore,  of  Bengal,  was  unable  to  be 

present.    He  was 

THE   NOBEL   PRIZES:  .     ,  , 

LITERATURE  AND  PEACE  't^™** 

the  British  Charge 

d'Affaires  at  Stockholm.  His  portrait,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  estimate  of  his 
work,  appeared  in  The  Outlook  for  Novem- 
ber 29. 

In  the  award  of  the  prize  for  Peace  the 
pendulum  swings  half-way  around  the  world, 
namely,  from  India  to  America.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Norwegian  Storthing's 
Committee  reported  a  year  ago  that  in  the 
whole  world  it  had  been  unable  to  discover 
a  person  who  had  "  worked  most  or  best 
for  the  fraternization  of  nations,  the  abolition 
or  reduction  of  standing  armies,  or  the  call- 
ing or  propagating  of  Peace  Congresses." 
The  Committee  has  now  found  its  man — 
Elihu  Root.  It  might  have  found  him  a 
year  ago.    But  better  late  than  never.  On 


another  page  The  Outlook  describes  his 
work. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1912  being  now 
at  last  disposed  of,  there  remains  the  prize 
for  1913.  It  goes  to  M.  Henri  La  Fontaine. 
He,  like  Mr.  Root,  is  a  Senator.  He  is 
fifty-nine  years  old,  a  Belgian,  a  Professor  of 
International  Law,  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bibliographical  Institute  at  Brussels, 
where  he  lives,  and  also  the  President  of  the 
Permanent  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Berne.  In  politics  M.  La  Fontaine  is  a 
Social-Democrat — a  name  which  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  America  from  that  which 
it  has  in  Europe.  The  publications  of 
Senator  La  Fontaine  make  interesting  read- 
ing, and  to  those  who  know  him  the  interest 
is  doubled  by  the  author's  personal  charm  and 
persuasiveness. 

No  radical  change  in  the  attitude  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  Republican  party  resulted  from 

A  REPUBLICAN     tlle     ^T^t   °f  u ,?°me 

conference  seven  hundred  Republicans 
in  New  York  City  a  week 
ago  last  Friday.  Although  it  was  nominally  a 
Conference  of  Republicans  of  New  York 
State  only,  it  had  a  National  significance 
because  of  the  National  character  of  some 
of  the  participants.  The  chairman  of 
the  Conference  was  Senator  Root,  who  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  last  National  Conven- 
tion. The  Chairman  of  the  State  Commitee 
is  William  Barnes,  who  is  avowedly  an  ex- 
treme conservative,  if  not  reactionary,  and  has 
been  recognized  as  the  most  powerful  single 
political  manager  within  the  party.  Three 
other  figures  of  National  standing  were 
notable  there  :  Sereno  E.  Payne,  joint  author 
of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  Act ;  George  W. 
Wickersham,  former  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  many 
younger  Republicans  who  had  two  aims  :  one, 
to  make  the  party  progressive  in  its  plat- 
form and  policy  ;  the  other  to  eliminate  from 
power  the  reactionary  boss.  In  its  outcome, 
however,  the  Conference  brought  to  these 
younger  Republicans  no  real  ground  for  sat- 
isfaction. Such  concessions  to  progressive 
sentiment  as  were  made  were  mainly  admis- 
sions that  the  practices  on  which  the  party 
has  relied  in  the  past  and  which  ultimately 
brought  it  to  its  present  low  estate  were  un- 
desirable. Chairman  Root  specifically  recog- 
nized in  his  speech  "  the  attempts  of  the 
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people  to  get  away  from  the  bad  old  system, 
which  we  have  outgrown."  The  conserva- 
tive view,  however,  strongly  prevailed.  It 
was  not  unaptly  expressed  by  Chairman 
Barnes,  who  said  :  "  The  Republican  party 
in  1912  determined  not  to  join  the  proces- 
sion of  unreason,  opportunism,  and  coward- 
ice." This  estimate  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment was  not  shared  by  that  younger  element 
in  the  party  who  wished  to  make  the  party  pro- 
gressive, but  it  seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  prevailing  view  among  those  present. 
Although  there  were  cheers  for  progressive 
proposals,  and  although  Comptroller  Pren- 
dergast,  who  had  lately  announced  his  with- 
drawal from  the  Progressive  party,  was 
warmly  welcomed,  no  action  was  taken  com- 
mitting the  party  to  any  policy  to  which  the 
party  had  not  been  committed  before. 
Finally,  and  most  significant  of  all,  no  action 
was  taken  looking  to  the  elimination  of  State 
Chairman  Barnes. 

The  upshot  of  this  Conference  seems  to 
be  that  the  Republicans  are  acknowledging 
the  necessity  for  reform,  but  are  retaining  in 
power  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Republican  leader 
who  has  most  consistently  and  conspicuously 
withstood  reform. 


A  VETERAN 
SCULPTOR 


Mr.  Franklin  Simmons,  whose  death  is  an- 
nounced from  Rome,  was  a  Maine  boy  who 
became  a  self-educated  sculp- 
tor. Born  in  the  little  town 
of  Webster,  he  attended  its 
public  school,  and  spent  some  time  later  at 
Bates  College. 

In  his  school- boy  days  his  recreation  was 
modeling  figures  in  the  clay  which  he 
found  in  the  localities  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  while  he  was  still  a  mere  youth  he 
made  a  portrait  bust  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  the 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  which  showed 
such  perception  of  character  and  such  skill 
that  it  gave  the  novice  a  local  reputation.  It 
also  determined  his  career  ;  he  resolved  to 
train  himself  in  the  use  of  the  sculptor's 
tools.  Accordingly  he  entered  the  workshop 
of  a  sculptor  in  Boston,  where  he  learned  many 
things  by  observation  and  gained  something 
by  suggestion,  but  received  no  regular  instruc- 
tion. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  ready 
for  work,  and  in  a  fortunate  moment  he  went 
to  Washington,  and  almost  at  once  he  found 
himself  in  full  tide  of  active  professional 
work.    He  made  busts  of  Generals  Grant, 


Meade,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Hooker, 
of  Admirals  Farragut  and  Porter,  and  of 
many  other  prominent  men,  and  all  these  men 
became  his  personal  friends.  The  Outlook 
once  said  of  him  concerning  this  period  in 
his  career :  "  His  task  and  opportunity  were 
as  a  visualizing  historian  of  a  dramatic  period 
and  the  biographer  in  marble  of  its  most 
prominent  actors."  Later  he  made  a  statue 
of  Roger  Williams,  which  stands  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  and  another  statue  of 
Williams  which  is  in  Providence.  As  there 
was  no  portrait  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Simmons 
had  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  it.  He 
handled  his  subject  with  vigor,  and  he  intro- 
duced an  accessory  figure — the  impersona- 
tion of  Plistory — at  a  time  when  accessory 
figures  were  novel  in  our  sculpture. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Rome,  where  he  dealt  largely  with  classical 
figures,  among  them  "Penelope,"  "Medusa," 
and  "  Galatea."  One  of  his  most  important 
achievements  is  the  group  on  the  Naval 
Monument  in  Washington  ;  another  is  his 
heroic  figure  of  the  "  Republic  "  in  Portland  ; 
and  still  later  he  made  the  equestrian  monu- 
ment of  General  Logan  which  stands  in 
Washington,  a  very  expressive  and  vigor- 
ous figure.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  of  late  years  was  "  The  Woman  of 
Endor,"  which  represents,  not  a  witch,  but  a 
seeress. 

Mr.  Simmons's  industry  was  tireless.  He 
produced  more  than  a  hundred  portrait  busts 
in  marble,  and  fifteen  public  monuments 
from  his  hand  stand  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  delightful  social 
qualities,  an  admirable  talker,  a  warm  friend. 


Not  infrequently  have  Americans  been  alluded 
to  as  the  Goths  and  Huns  of  the  literary 
and  artistic  world.  The 
an  act  of       American    collector  has 

INTERNATIONAL     ,  ,  , 

PmiDTCCV        been  held  up  tor  scorn  as 

LiUUKl  tar  .  ... 

the  apotheosis  of  the  com- 
mercial ;  and  incidentally,  of  course,  held  up 
for  cash  as  the  chief  possessor  of  the  one 
commodity  for  which  we  are  purported  to 
exist,  but  which  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  permitted  to  enter  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  the  good  citizens  of  Europe. 
That  this  international  superstition  still  has 
credence  may  be  reason  for  excusing  a  polite 
smile  of  satisfaction  when  we  discover  the 
"  Hun  "  obviously  on  the  other  foot.  The 
Hun  in  the  case  to  which  we  refer  was  the 
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Liverpool  Athenaeum,  and  his  opposite  Mr. 
John  Gribbel,  of  Philadelphia. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  let  Mr.  Gribbel 
tell,  in  his  own  language,  the  story  of  how 
Scotland  regained  a  priceless  possession,  the 
"  Glenriddell  Manuscripts  "  of  her  beloved 
Burns.  We  quote  from  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Gribbel  delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  Society,  an  organization  of 
Americans  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent  : 

When  Burns  had  received  from  Creech,  the 
publisher  in  Edinburgh,  his  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  1787  edition  of  his  poems,  you  will 
recall  that  he  gave  his  brother,  Gilbert  Burns, 
one-half  of  the  ,£500  received  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  family  and^  help  Gilbert  on  with  the 
farm  at  Mossgiel,and  with  the  remainder  Burns 
leased  and  furnished  the  farm  Ellisland,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  Here  Burns  made  one  of  the 
best  friends  he  ever  had  in  Riddell  of  Glenrid- 
dell, who  was  a  man  of  culture,  education,  and 
of  local  position. 

Burns  stayed  at  Ellisland  from  1788  to 
1791,  when  he  gave  up  farming  and  lived  in 
Dumfries.  Before  leaving  Ellisland  he  pre- 
pared a  manuscript  volume  containing  his 
selected  poems,  finished  as  he  wanted  them 
known  by  posterity,  also  another  volume  con- 
taining his  manuscript  letters,  and  presented 
them  to  Riddell,  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  Riddell 
died  in  1794,  whereupon  his  widow  gave  back 
to  Burns  these  two  volumes. 

Two  years  later,  worn  out  with  toil  and  dis- 
ease, Burns  died  in  poverty,  but  not  in  debt. 
A  belated  wave  of  appreciation  of  his  genius 
swept  over  England  and  Scotland,  in  which  Dr. 
Currie  was  moved  to  prepare  an  edition  of 
Burns's  poems  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and 
children,  left  in  want. 

Among  other  materials  which  Mrs.  Burns 
put  into  Dr.  Cusrie's  hands  for  use  in  his  work 
were  these  two  volumes  of  manuscripts,  which 
have  now  been  known  for  over  a  century  as  the 
"  Glenriddell  Manuscripts.*' 

In  1853,  fifty-seven  years  after  Burns's  death, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Currie's  son  put  the  manu- 
scripts into  the  keeping  of  the  Liverpool  Athe- 
nneum  Library,  where  they  remained  for  sixty 
years. 

During  the  summer  just  passed  the  English 
reading  world  was  shocked  to  read  in  the  pub- 
lic press  that  the  authorities  of  the  Liverpool 
Athenaeum  had  sold  for  money  their  priceless 
trusted  treasures.  Hurried  efforts  were  made 
to  stop  the  transfer  of  the  volumes,  but  the 
delivery  had  been  made,  and  in  the  excitement 
they  disappeared  with  the  unknown  buyer  un- 
hindered. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  by  having  a  dealer  come  to  Philadel- 
phia and  submit  to  me  for  sale  the  missing 
manuscripts.  Having  an  aversion  to  the  pos- 
session of  property  of  a  certain  class,  I  refused 
to  consider  them  as  any  possible  possession  of 
my  own,  priceless  though  they  are  ;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, here  they  are,  sold  as  merchandise  in 
the  market-place  and  in  my  possession,  but  with 
a  purpose  which  I  am  sure  you  will  approve. 


To  whom,  then,  do  they  now  belong  by  right  but 
to  Scotland,  whose  chief  possession  now  is  the 
glory  of  her  immortal  son  ? 

Mr.  Gribbel  has  not  yet  decided  upon  the 
custodian  to  whom  he  will  intrust  the  manu- 
scripts, but  he  has  been  in  communication 
with  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  most  active 
last  summer  on  the  Gommittee  of  Scots  who 
were  attempting  to  prevent  the.sales  of  the 
manuscripts  by  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum. 
Certainly  this  act  of  international  courtesy  is 
worthy  of  record. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Gribbel,  and  a  reproduction  of  a  page 
from  the  preface  to  the  poems  contained  in 
the  "  Glenriddell  Manuscripts." 


Something  like  twenty-five  years  ago  a  young 
journalist  by  the  name  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
made     a  prophecy. 

GAILLARD:  ..  0  ,      !,  ,  1  f, 

soldier  of  peace  "Someday3  he  said 
(we  quote  from  mem- 
ory), "  the  American  army  will  make  the  finest 
engineering  corps  in  the  world."  The  Amer- 
ican army  is  to-day  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
fine  engineering  corps  ;  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  this  prophecy  of  Mr.  Kipling  has  been 
justified  by  the  facts.  Engineers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  owe  the  high  position  which  they  hold 
to-day  not  chiefly  to  their  skill  in  planning 
means  of  scientific  destruction,  but  to  their  con- 
structive achievements  in  the  realm  of  peace. 
Not  the  least  among  these  leaders  of  the  new 
army  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard,  now 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  war  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  not  with  man,  but  for  man, 
and  with  the  forces  of  nature.  Since  1907 
he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  central  division 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  concerned  with  the  stu- 
pendous operations  at  the  Culebra  Cut,  that 
nine-mile  artificial  valley  which  we  have  made 
through  the  backbone  of  the  Isthmus.  His 
death  was  directly  due  to  exhaustion  Jrom 
overwork. 

Something  of  his  task  and  of  his  high 
courage  and  patience  may  be  gained  from 
this  quotation  from  Bishop's  "  The  Panama 
Gateway."  Of  the  long  fight  with  nature  at 
Culebra  the  author  says  :  "  Xo  one  could  say 
when  the  sun  went  down  at  night  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  Cut  would  be  when  the  sun  rose 
the  next  morning.  The  work  of  months  and 
years  might  be  blotted  out  by  an  avalanche 
of  earth  or  the  toppling  over  of  a  small 
mountain  of  rock.  It  was  a  task  to  try  men's 
souls,  and  it  was  one  also  to  kindle  in  them  a 
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joy  of  combat  which  no  repulse  could  chill 
and  a  buoyant  faith  in  ultimate  victory  which 
nothing  could  shake.  From  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  came  engineers  and  others  engaged 
in  construction  operations  to  view  the  strug- 
gle. They  came  in  doubt  often  as  to  the 
outcome,  but  they  went  away  with  all  doubt 
removed.  .  .  .  They  were  not  surprised, 
after  witnessing  this  wonderful  human  ma- 
chine at  work,  that  slide  after  slide  went  into 
the  Cut  without  causing  the  faintest  shadow 
of  uneasiness  to  any  one  concerned  and  with- 
out delaying  the  final  completion  of  the  task." 
Colonel  Gaillard  was  invalided  home  from 
Panama  only  a  little  while  before  the  flooding 
of  the  great  Cut,  just  too  soon  to  see  the  vir- 
tual completion  of  the  task  for  which  he  gave 
his  life. 

A  second  soldier  of  peace,  who  has,  more- 
over, a  reputation  as  a  fighter  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word, 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ^  .  ~ 

scott:  pacificator  »  Brigadier-General 
Hugh  L.  Scott,  now 
commanding  the  Second  Brigade  of  cavalry 
stationed  upon  the  Mexican  frontier. 

General  Scott  is  one  of  the  few  active  offi- 
cers of  our  army  to  whom  the  Indian  prob- 
lem has  meant  actual  war  experience.  He 
first  saw  fighting  in  the  year  of  the  Custer 
massacre,  and  later  fought  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  He  served 
throughout  the  Spanish  War  as  adjutant  to 
General  Wood,  and  has  seen  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  Military  Governor  of  the 
Zulu  Archipelago.  From  1906  to  1910  he 
was  superintendent  and  commandant  of  the 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  important  feature  of  General  Scott's 
career,  upon  which  we  have  touched  so 
briefly,  is  the  ability  which  he  has  shown 
as  a  constructive  as  well  as  a  destructive 
warrior.  He  has  fought  the  Indians,  it  is 
true,  when  fighting  was  necessary,  but  he 
has  also  learned  their  languages  and  customs 
and  won  their  trust  by  fair  dealing.  He 
fought  the  Moros,  it  is  true,  but  he  came 
away  from  the  Zulu  Archipelago  with  the 
undying  affection  of  the  natives  and  the 
popular  title  of  "  Father  of  all  the  Moros." 
He  is  a  walking  argument  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  army  as  a  benefi- 
cent social  force. 

What  makes  this  reference  to  General 
Scott's  career  of  particular  and  timely 
interest  is  his  recent  exploit  as  a  pacifi- 
cator of  the  Navajo  Indians.    He  is  one  of 


the  few  white  men  familiar  with  the  Indian 
sign  language,  a  fact  which  has  won  for  him 
the  name  of  Mole  Tequop,  "  the  man  who 
talks  with  his  hands."  Because  of  the  trust 
with  which  many  tribes  of  Indians  regard 
him  and  because  of  his  knowledge  of  their 
customs  he  has  been  frequently  chosen  as 
an  emissary  to  those  who  have  gone  or  are 
about  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  General 
Scott  performed  his  latest  mission  of  this  sort 
in  characteristic  fashion.  Like  young  Lochin- 
var,  "  he  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all 
alone  "  "  into  the  armed  encampment  of  the 
warlike  Navajos  on  Beautiful  Mountain,  Colo- 
rado." 

He  rode  alone  except  for  one  old  Navajo 
scout  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him  forty  miles 
away  from  United  States  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  out  after  the  two-wife  men  had  jumped  the 
Shiprock  agency  two  weeks  before. 

There  was  considerable  concern  about  those 
Indians  not  only  in  the  country  where  they 
were  but  at  Washington.  The  Navajos  are 
good  fighters.  These  men  were  well  armed  and 
their  hearts  were  bitter  because  somebody  had 
tried  to  b-reak  up  their  polygamous  habits. 

They  had  said  they  were  ready  to  fight  until 
they  were  killed,  and  just  at  this  time  troops 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  United  States 
are  more  interested  in  other  things  besides 
making  good  Indians  out  of  bad  Indians. 

Mole  Tequop  rode  into  this  camp  alone,  as 
has  been  said,  and  the  chiefs  called  for  a  pow- 
wow. Hours  later  he  rode  out  of  camp,  this 
time  with  an  escort  of  old  men.  That  night  the 
Navajos  began  to  straggle  back  to  the  agency 
to  surrender,  satisfied  with  what  their  visitor 
had  told  them  and  relying  upon  his  advice. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  account  of 
General  Scott's  success,  which  we  take  from 
the  New  York  "  Sun,"  is  the  statement  we 
have  received  from  an  officer  of  the  War 
Department  "  that  the  only  Indians  General 
Scott  did  not  get  were  two  who  were  absent 
from  camp  when  the  powwow  took  place." 

Portraits  of  General  Scott  and  of  the  late 
Colonel  Gaillard  appear  elsewhere  in  this 


LIMITS  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 


The  performance  of  the  much-advertised 
opera  "  Rosenkavalier."'  by  the  much-adver- 
tised Richard  Strauss,  on 
THE.U.N_LIN"IING  Tuesday  evening,  last 
week,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera-House.  New  York  City,  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  in  reducing  the  size  of  the 
audience  that  filled  .-Eolian  Hall  at  the  same 
time  to  listen  to  the  Kneisel  Quartette.  This 
indication  of  the  growing  number  of  those 
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who  prefer  chamber  music  to  opera  is  a  sign 
of  a  wholesome  musical  progress  ;  it  is  a  sign 
that  music  in  America  is,  if  one  may  use  the 
phrase,  becoming  more  and  more  democratic. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  the  greatest 
number  of  people  can  learn  to  know  the 
greatest  works  of  music  than  by  means  of 
chamber  concerts.  Opera  is  essentially  aris- 
tocratic, or  rather  plutocratic.  It  is  as  much 
a  social  function  as  it  is  an  art.  Even  when 
it  is  produced  as  it  is  at  the  Century  Opera- 
House  in  New  York  it  is  still  a  part  of  a 
system  dependent  on  aristocracy  or  wealth. 
It  can  thrive  only  in  big  cities,  and  is  at  its 
best  only  when  it  fills  the  boxes.  Chamber 
music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  that 
can  be  enjoyed  and  even  produced  in  the 
household.  Indeed,  it  can  never  be  at  its 
best  except  in  a  comparatively  small  company 
where  every  listener  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
group  that  produces  it  as  the  players  of  the 
instruments  themselves.  There  is  therefore 
no  community,  however  small,  that  is  not 
potentially  a  place  where  chamber  music  may 
Hourish. 

And  the  literature  of  chamber  music  com- 
prises works  that  are  unsurpassed  in  all 
music.  Indeed,  one  may  go  even  further 
and  say  that  the  genius  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers has  met  its  supreme  test  in  this 
form  of  the  art. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Kneisel 
programme  last  week.  The  Mozart  quar- 
tette— the  one  in  F  Major,  No.  9,  of  the 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition — displayed  not 
only  that  flawless  construction  that  charac- 
terizes almost  everything  of  Mozart's,  but  so 
conveyed  its  mood  of  cheerfulness  that  it 
provoked  the  audience  more  than  once  to 
chuckles  of  delight.  Then  came  the  Brahms 
quartette  (Opus  67).  That  is  the  one  whose 
opening  theme  is  so  naive  that  it  seems 
incapable  of  the  expression  of  any  profound 
feeling.  But  as  one  can  watch  a  little  child 
grow  into  maturity  and  become  a  man  who 
knows  sorrow,  so  one  can  hear  this  theme 
grow  mature  and  profound.  Nothing  in 
Brahms  surpasses  in  song-like  quality  the 
melodious  andante  of  this  quartette.  No 
orchestra  could  be  made  more  colorful  than 
Brahms  makes  the  four  instruments  in  its 
third  movement.  And  in  the  last  movement 
the  theme,  which  might  almost  be  an  Irish 
folk-song,  seems  to  be  capable  of  the  widest 
range  of  expression.  This  quartette  is  as  big 
in  conception  as  any  symphony,  and  yet  it 
lies  within   the  capacity  of    four  stringed 


ONE  WAY  OF  SOLVING  THE 
MINIMUM   WAGE  PROBLEM 


instruments.  The  programme  closed  with 
the  "  F  Minor  Pianoforte  Quintette  "  of  C^sar 
Franck,  who  might  well  be  called  the  Gallic 
Brahms,  if  that  phrase  did  not  seem  to  be  an 
imputation  upon  his  independent  greatness. 

How  much  may  be  comprised  within  cham- 
ber music  was  well  illustrated  the  week  be- 
fore, when  the  Flonzaley  Quartette,  whose 
romantic  playing  has  steadily  grown  in  favor, 
included  on  their  programme  a  composition 
by  the  living  Hungarian  composer  Emmanuel 
Moor  for  two  stringed  instruments — the  vio- 
lin and  'cello.  Such  a  work  as  this  proves 
that  those  composers  who  seek  for  big  effects 
by  using  big  means  miss  the  whole  point.  If 
a  composer  has  big  ideas  and  skill,  he  can 
express  his  idea  with  limited  means.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  the  bigness  of  the  medium 
were  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  bigness  of 
the  idea. 

While  State  governments  are  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  minimum  wage,  the 

dress  and  waist 
industry  of  New 
York  City  is 
working  out  a  system  which  promises  to  be  far 
superior  to  any  minimum  wage  legislation  yet 
enacted. 

The  original  protocol  of  the  cloak  and 
suit  industry  of  New  York  City  established 
a  standard  minimum  weekly  wage  scale 
for  the  industry  and  a  piece  price  com- 
mittee in  each  shop  ;  but  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  future  regulation  of  wages 
except  that  the  Boards  of  Grievances  and 
Arbitration  were  to  settle  all  differences  and 
disputes.  Profiting  by  the  experiences  of  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry,  the  dress  and  waist 
industry  established  a  Wage  Scale  Board, 
whose  business  it  is  to  standardize  prices  and 
to  obtain  data  and  keep  statistics  of  wages 
and  earnings  In  this  way  there  is  a  "  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  fixing  of  piece  and  week 
work  prices  throughout  the  industry  that  will 
insure  a  minimum  wage  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  reward  for  increased  efficiency." 

In  attempting  to  settle  labor  disputes  it  is 
frequently  thought  that  to  increase  wages 
solves  the  difficulty  because  it  satisfies  the 
demands  of  the  workers.  Employees  are 
always  asking  for  a  raise,  and  it  is  only 
human  nature  to  want  more.  There  should 
be  a  minimum  wage  for  standard  efficiency 
compatible  with  the  standard  of  living.  The 
ordinary  minimum  wage  law  does  not  prevent 
employees  from  demanding  higher  wages. 
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The  arrangement  in  the  cloak  and  suit  indus- 
try works  this  way  :  Lately  a  demand  was 
made  by  certain  week  workers  for  a  "  raise." 
The  Board  of  Arbitration  authorized  an 
investigation  of  the  facts  as  to  the  earnings  of 
week  workers  in  the  industry,  and  upon  the 
data  obtained  it  will  base  its  decision,  taking 
into  account  the  present-day  cost  of  living. 

The  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage  law, 
without  special  provision  for  apprentices, 
would  result  in  the  dismissal  of  employees 
who  do  not  earn  the  minimum  wage.  Fore- 
seeing this  difficulty,  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
Wage  Scale  Board  to  perfect  a  system  of 
apprenticeship,  according  to  which  an  inex- 
perienced worker  will  be  employed  at  a  wage 
below  the  minimum  and  advanced  periodi- 
cally until  he  or  she  attains  the  efficiency  and 
wages  of  an  experienced  worker,  i.e.,  the 
minimum  wage  for  that  particular  occupation. 


there  has  been  no  serious  interruption  of 
work.  In  Boston,  where  the  protocol  was 
recently  adopted,  there  is  promise  of  equal 


It  is  significant  that  this  Wage  Scale  Board, 
as  well  as  the  Boards  of  Grievances  and 
Arbitration  and  Sanitary  Con- 
trol, is  made  up  of  representa- 


HOME  RULE 
IN  INDUSTRY 


tives  of  both  the  unions  and 
the  rnanufacturers.  Neither  side  alone  can 
rightly  determine  the  question  of  wages, 
hours,  etc. — questions  which  really  concern 
both  sides.  It  is  this  recognition,  on  the 
part  of  the  unions  and  the  manufacturers' 
associations  which  have  adopted  the  protocol, 
of  the  need  of  co-operation — of  mutual  un- 
derstanding— which  makes  this  protocol  so 
remarkable. 

The  organization  of  these  divisions  of  the 
garment  industry — the  cloak  and  suit  and  the 
dress  and  waist  industries  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  the  cotton  garments  industry  of 
New  York — with  their  democratic  machinery 
for  the  control  of  the  industry,  is  a  splendid 
example  for  other  industries.  For  under 
the  provisions  of  the  protocol — each  protocol 
is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry— both  sides,  employees  and  employers, 
attack  their  problems  co-operatively. 

When  this  joint  interest  permeates  indus- 
try, and  only  then,  can  we  hope  for  the 
elimination  of  strikes,  for  usually  it  is  really 
a  lack  of  mutual  understanding  which  brings 
about  the  rupture.  In  the  garment  industry, 
where  there  were  formerly  chaos  and  anarchy 
and  frequent  strikes,  there  is  now  joint  gov- 
ernment and  system.  For  three  years  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry  and  for  nine  months 
in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 


Formerly  there  was  keen  and  bitter  com- 
petition, making  for  a  low  standard  of  products 
as  well  as  of  wages,  hours, 
and  sanitary  conditions. 


COM  I'M  I  I  I  ION 

AND   LOW  WAfaiS 


To-day  in  the  factories 
of  New  York  and  Boston — which  manufacture 
a  large  percentage  of  the  women's  coats,  suits, 
dresses,  and  waists  made  in  the  country — 
one  marks,  because  of  the  protocol,  a  con- 
tinual improvement  in  cleanliness,  fire  protec- 
tion, light,  and  ventilation  over  the  sweat-shop 
conditions  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  higher 
quality  of  garment  is  now  put  upon  the 
market,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  system  of 
certification  may  soon  be  established,  assur- 
ing to  the  consuming  public  the  quality  of 
protocol-labeled  garments. 

In  the  method  of  enforcing  the  sanitary 
standards  set  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  the  protocol  has  a  lesson  to  teach 
other  industries.  The  workers  themselves 
are  educated  by  periodical  pamphlets  with 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  fire  protection, 
proper  ventilation,  etc.;  and  consequently 
they  become  their  own  sanitary  inspectors, 
demanding  of  their  employers  that  the  stand- 
ards be  kept.  The  employers  too  have  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities 
such  as  is  not  very  common  to-day. 

The  protocol  is  succeeding  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  constantly  meeting  with  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  unintelligence  and  un- 
reason among  both  employees  and  employers  ; 
for  there  is  in  these  garment  industry 
organizations  local  democratic  government 
which  takes  care  of  all  matters  concerning 
the  industry — questions  of  wages,  hours, 
sanitary  regulations — and  has  its  own  lower 
and  higher  courts  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
disputes. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  from  the 
cities   of  more  than  a  score  of  American 

States  and  four 
Canadian  prov- 
inces gathered  at 
Cincinnati  lately  to  discuss  in  the  third  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  ways  and  means 
of  improving  our  housing  conditions.  Among 
these  delegates  were  city  officials — mayors, 
health  officers,  and  building  inspectors ; 
among  them  were  architects,  social  workers, 
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city  planners,  labor-unionists,  representatives 
of  chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers, 
builders,  real  estate  and  building  and  loan  men, 
and  representatives  of  women's  organizations. 

We  have  long  been  told  of  the  efforts 
European  cities  are  making  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  their  wage-earners  ;  such  writers 
as  Jacob  Riis  have  familiarized  us  with  the  fact 
that  New  York  has  slums  ;  but  the  Conference 
at  Cincinnati  brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that 
the  slum  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  World 
nor  to  the  metropolis.  Delegates  from  the 
smaller  cities  of  New  England,  from  the 
prosperous,  growing  cities  of  the  Middle 
West,  from  the  cities  of  the  Dominion,  all 
had  the  same  tale  to  tell.  In  every  com- 
munity there  are  districts  upon  which  a 
blight  seems  to  have  fallen,  districts  covered 
with  old,  unsanitary  houses,  or  hovels  and 
shacks,  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  popula- 
tion that  is  forced  into  deeper  and  deeper 
degradation  by  the  character  of  its  dwellings. 
The  easy  philosophy  of  those  who  believe 
that  America  offers  opportunity  for  all  found 
few  sympathizers  among  the  members  of 
the  Conference.  They  had  seen  children 
born  and  reared  in  stable  lofts  whose  only 
playground  was  a  filthy  alley,  those  whose 
only  home  had  been  a  damp,  gloomy  base- 
ment ;  they  knew  where  a  single  room  pro- 
vides all  there  is  of  home  for  two  or  three 
families  with  half-grown  boys  and  girls.  And 
they  knew  that  such  dwellings  put  an  inefface- 
able stamp  upon  the  bodies,  the  minds,  and 
the  characters  of  our  future  citizens. 


The  keynote  of  the  Conference  was  the 
vital  importace  of  safeguarding  family  life. 

This  keynote    was  struck 

HOMES  OR  .      . J  .  .  .  ,v 

HABITATIONS?     m°St     "f^tly      at  the 

session  devoted  to  women 
and  housing  reform,  but  it  was  the  under- 
lying note  in  all  the  discussions  which  during 
three  days  were  so  vigorous  that  one  session 
adjourned  only  that  another  might  begin.  It 
was  the  reason  for  denunciations  of  the  mul- 
tiple dwelling,  apartment-house  or  tenement- 
house,  that  tends  to  destroy  the  family,  and 
for  the  almost  passionate  advocacy  of  the 
single-family  house.  It  furnished  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  discussed  transit  and 
housing ;  for  the  construction  and  operating 
charges  of  a  transit  system  fall  ultimately 
upon  the  dwelling,  and  if  these  charges  are 
heavy  the  people  must  be  crowded  together 
in  order  to  pay  them.    It  furnished  the  point 


of  view  of  those  who  discussed  proposals  for 
districting  our  cities,  for  they  wish  to  make 
possible  higher  standards  for  dwellings  in  the 
new  sections  than  are  possible  in  the  sec- 
tions whose  character  is  already  fixed.  It 
furnished  the  point  of  v;ew  of  those  who 
discussed  garden  cities,  co-operative  housing, 
health  department  organization  and  housing, 
how  to  get  cheap  houses,  the  housing  of 
workers  at  industrial  plants,  and  the  problem 
of  the  old  house. 

Through  all  ran  the  question:  How  shall 
we  remodel  and  control  our  old  houses,  how 
shall  we  guide  and  stimulate  the  building  of 
new  houses  so  that  they  may  best  become 
homes  ?  At  one  of  the  sessions  this  question 
was  put  directly :  How  shall  we  keep  our 
cities  cities  of  homes  ?  The  final  answer 
has  not  yet  been  found,  but  the  way  to  it 
was  indicated :  First,  we  must  enact  and  en- 
force housing  legislation  that  will  set  minimum 
standards,  that  will  require  light  and  air  for 
every  room,  sanitary  and  convenient  toilet 
facilities,  an  adequate  and  convenient  water 
supply,  protection  against  fire,  such  a  num- 
ber of  rooms  and  such  an  arrangement  of 
rooms  as  will  permit  of  at  least  a  minimum 
of  privacy.  Such  legislation  will  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  building  o.f  tenement  barracks 
and  to  encourage  the  building  of  small  houses. 
Second,  we  must  educate ;  educate  the  com- 
munity so  that  it  will  demand  the  enforcement 
of  proper  housing  regulations,  educate  the 
owners  as  to  the  significance  of  bad  housing 
from  which  they  draw  a  revenue,  educate  the 
tenants  to  the  proper  use  of  the  property  in 
their  care,  and  educate  women  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  essentials  and  of  mere 
conveniences.  Third,  we  must  stimulate  the 
building  of  good  types  of  small  dwellings. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF 
AMERICA'S  CHRISTIAN 
CONNECTION  WITH  INDIA 


American  missionaries  in  India  have  been 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  their  enterprise 

with  special  meet- 
ings in  Bombay 
and  Ahmedna- 
gar.  In  the  open- 
ing meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  of  the  former 
city,  on  November  7,  Dr.  Capen,  President 
of  the  American  Board,  read  a  letter  of 
greeting  from  President  Wilson,  in  which  the 
President  said  :  4i  I  feel  that  I  should  not  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  a  word  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  educational,  Christianizing, 
and  civilizing  benefits  which  have  accrued  to 
that  part  of  the  world  through  the  devotion 
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of  those  self-sacrificing  and  self-forgetting 
men  and  women  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
righteous  cause  and  the  good  of  humanity, 
exiled  themselves  from  home  and  friends  and 
country." 

Among  those  who  accompanied  Dr.  Capen 
were  Editorial  Secretary  W.  E.  Strong,  of 
the  Board,  and  the  Rev.  George  A.  Hall, 
a  grandson  of  the  pioneer  who,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  with  Samuel  Nott,  on  arrival, 
invoked  the  clemency  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 
Governor  of  Bombay,  when  the  East  Indian 
Company  had  ordered  that  no  missionaries 
be  allowed  to  remain.  It  was  shortly  after 
that  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  won  their 
victory  in  Parliament  by  inserting  a  clause  of 
toleration  in  the  Company's  charter.  Since 
that  time,  as  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hume,  the  senior 
of  the  American  Marathi  Mission,  pointed 
out  in  the  celebration,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  attitude  of  not  only  the  officials 
and  Europeans,  but  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. 

Probably  40,000  men  and  women  have 
gone  as  missionaries  to  India  from  North 
America,  for  there  are  to-day  1,870  at  work 
under  forty-one  Protestant  societies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  "  a  gift  absolutely 
unparalleled  in  history."  They  care  for  a 
Christian  community  of  817,000  out  of  the 
total  of  1,617,000  Protestants  in  the  Empire. 
The  Methodist  mission  alone  reported  that 
the  mass  movement  in  its  low  caste  work  has 
resulted,  all  told,  in  140,200  baptisms  in  all  its 
districts.  Presbyterians  have  about  175 
missionaries  in  all  branches  of  work.  Two 
of  their  colleges,  the  Forman  Christian  Col- 
lege at  Lahore  and  the  Arthur  Ewing  Chris- 
tian College  at  Allahabad,  are  well  known. 
The  latter  is  conducting  an  agricultural  de- 
partment of  great  possibilities.  The  six  or 
seven  hundred  Congregational  churches  of 
the  Empire  have  over  17,000  communicants 
and  twice  as  many  adherents.  Their  six 
hundred  schools  have  over  30,000  pupils, 
and  many  more  are  in  the  higher  institutions. 
In  Congregational  hospitals  last  year  there 
were  127,000  treatments.  That  the  influ- 
'ence  of  this  one  denomination  has  prompted 
others  to  service  is  evident. 

Dr.  Capen  in  his  speech  sketched  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  century  in  Christian  develop- 
ment in  America,  claiming  that  "  God's  bless- 
ing has  come  to  the  Nation  largely  because 
a  hundred  years  ago  we  came  out  of  our 
provincialism  and  narrowness  and  began  to 
live  for  others."    A  historical  pageant  and 


exhibition  were  a  part  of  the  celebration  in 
India. 


CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS  ON 
MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS 

"  Great  God  !    I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

These  lines  of  Wordsworth  might  be  taken 
as  a  criticism  of  one  phase  of  Christianity,  and 
by  themselves  they  may  be  said  to  voice  the 
feeling  of  many  who  find  our  officially  dryad- 
less  woods  a  poor  substitute  for  the  forests 
that  covered  the  mountain  slopes  of  ancient 
Greece.  They  express  a  want  for  which 
Mr.  Yeats,  contemplating  the  vanished 
glories  of  Tir-nan-og  and  the  forgotten 
triumphs  of  Cuchulain,  blames  not  only 
the  faith  that  has  come  to  us  from  Judea, 
but  the  literary  traditions  of  that  same 
Greece  and  her  conqueror,  Rome.  What 
Mr.  Yeats  misses  in  fact,  together  with 
those  who  lament  the  lost  myths  of  classic 
antiquity,  is  not  a  beauty  which  has  gone  out 
of  the  world,  but  a  beauty  which  in  some 
measure  we  have  ceased  to  regard  as  an  inti- 
mate part  of  our  daily  lives.  For  we  have 
always  wanted  to  take  our  gods  into  our 
homes.  We  have  been  continually  adopting 
symbols  for  the  forces  of  nature  and  then 
humanizing  those  symbols  in  accordance  with 
our  own  hopes  and  desires.  Lightning 
flashes  become  the  seraphim,  the  rain  clouds 
the  cherubim  which  continually  do  cry.  The 
roving  sun  becomes  Ulysses  setting  out  in 
his  old  age — 

"  to  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars  ;" 

or,  according  to  Fiske,  in  a  later  day  and 
another  clime,  that  infallible  Swiss  archer 
whose  bow  has  so  long  stood  for  defiance  to 
tyranny  and  whose  fame  has  not  been  with- 
out measurable  influence  upon  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  his  "  native  "  land. 

For  us  these  half-gods  are  gone  forever, 
and  with  them  have  gone  for  many 

"  Three  parts  of  spring's  delightful  things  j" 
and  if,  in  quoting  Browning,  we  may  para- 
phrase him  but  slightly, 

"  Ay,  and  for  some  the  fourth  part  too." 

Against  this  apparent  loss  of  communion 
with  the  physical  powers  of  nature  what  has 
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our  own  Christianity  offered  ?  If  this  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  in  the  Middle  Ages 
while  Christianity  was  actually  at  war  with 
active  forms  of  pagan  religion,  there  would 
have  been  less  necessity  of  pausing  long 
for  a  reply.  While  Pan  was  doffing  his 
hoofs  and  horns  for  a  neighborly  exchange 
with  the  Teutonic  devil,  the  folk  were  by 
no  means  neglecting  the  opportunity  before 
them  of  building  for  Christian  theology  a 
new  world  of  poetry  and  romance.  If  some- 
times the  familiar  pagan  tales  with  which 
they  had  regaled  themselves  for  uncounted 
generations  were  reborn  into  the  traditions  of 
their  Church,  if,  for  instance,  the  talismans 
of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  the  Irish  fairies, 
became  in  time  the  sword,  the  bleeding  lance, 
and  the  shining  grail  that  caught  the  blood 
of  Christ,  shall  we  turn  our  backs  upon  these 
creations  of  the  folk — dismissing  them  with 
a  kindly  word  of  literary  appreciation  ? 

Truth  is  not  always  a  matter  of  history, 
nor  is  faith  always  most  clearly  expressed 
within  the  close  confines  of  a  formal  creed. 
The  legends  of  the  saints  and  the  legends 
that  grew  up  about  the  life  of  Christ  possess 
vitality  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  spirit,  but 
also  because  they  often  represent  an  attempt 
to  express  in  concrete  form  the  truths  of 
that  great  faith  we  have  only  begun  to  under- 
stand. "  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow,'-  but 
we  have  neither  the  fruit  that  sprang  from 
his  sowing  nor  the  deed  to  the  land  wherein 
he  labored.  Do  we  therefore  dismiss  that 
parable  as  provender  for  the  etymologist  ? 
Even  if  we  can  no  longer  feel  the  beauty  in 
the  myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  there  any 
reason  for  neglecting  those  simpler  flowers 
which  have  sprung  up  beside  the  byways 
and  along  the  hedgerows  throughout  the 
great  realm  of  that  belief  upon  which  our 
civilization  is  so  largely  founded  ? 

The  words  in  which  Luke  describes  the 
birth  of  Christ  are  perhaps  closer  to  us  than 
anything  else  in  the  Scriptures.  Through  them 
from  childhood  we  have  taken  our  stand  in 
the  field  with  the  shepherds  and  heard  the 
angels  praising  God  and  saying, 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

Through  them  we  have  seen  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  Babe  lying  in  the  manger. 
Yet  in  that  company  of  shepherds  and  angels 
there  were  other  witnesses  of  whom  Luke 
has  not  spoken.  In  the  legends  of  the 
Church  or  the  folk  we  are  told  that  there 


too  was  a  little  armless  beggar  girl  who  for 
her  service  to  the  Mother  of  Christ  was  made 
whole.  There  too  were  seers  and  saints 
from  distant  lands  who  watched  in  visions  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  world.  Even 
to  the  ancient  Roman  sibyl  lifting  her  dark 
face  from  her  cave  in  the  Capitoline  Hill  was 
granted  a  vision  of  the  angel  host  and  of  that 
portentous  birth  at  Bethlehem. 

These  are  legends  or  folk  poetry,  or  sym- 
bols of  half-truths,  as  you  will,  but  somehow 
they  seem  to  bulk  larger  in  the  history  of 
our  spiritual  progress  than  all  the  solar  myths 
of  ancient  Rome.  At  Christmas  time  it  is 
the  stories  of  the  Nativity  that  seize  hardest 
upon  the  imagination,  but  they  comprise  only 
a  small  part  of  that  wealth  of  beautiful  Chris- 
tian legends  lying  so  close  under  the  historic 
surface  of  the  Gospel  story  and  waiting  to 
spring  into  reality  at  the  touch  of  under- 
standing. We  know  little  of  the  boy  Christ 
save  of  his  parents'  flight  into  Egypt  and 
his  appearance  at  the  Temple.  We  have 
chosen  to  disregard,  cither  because  of  our 
sophistication  or  through  willful  neglect,  all 
that  we  hold  as  part  of  the  childhood  of  our 
faith,  all  the  pretty  fables  of  Christianity,  true 
in  significance  if  not  in  historic  fact.  Since 
we  still  cling  to  the  story  of  good  St.  Nicho- 
las, are  we  too  old  in  wisdom  even  to  remem- 
ber the  boy  Christ  who  painted  his  playthings 
with  colors  borrowed  from  the  rainbow,  or 
who  was  saved  from  the  massacre  of  the 
Innocents  by  a  miraculous  transformation 
into  an  armful  of  radiant  lilies  ?  When  we 
think  of  Christ  questioning  the  doctors,  must 
we  forget  the  great  brazen  trumpet  called  the 
Voice  of  the  Prince  of  the  WTorld,  must  we 
never  think  ot  the  sword  of  Solomon  that 
stretched  across  that  immemorial  chasm  in 
the  Temple  floor,  or  of  those  tall  columns 
called  the  Gate  of  Righteousness  which  slid 
apart  at  the  touch  of  the  Beautiful  Child  ? 

If  the  myths  of  classic  antiquity  no  longer 
play  a  vital  part  in  our  lives,  surely  there  is 
enough  beauty  in  these  legends  of  Christianity 
to  repay  us  for  the  loss  of  a  hundred  Tritons 
and  a  chorus  of  wreathed  horns.  That 
scholarship  which  denies  the  right  of  exist- 
ence to  beauty  for  which  it  can  supply  no 
historical  reference  performs  a  poor  service 
for  civilization.  The  rationalist  is  not  always 
the  man  with  the  understanding  heart. 

"  How  many  shall  be  at  Judgment,"'  Jerome 
is  made  to  say,  in  the  quaint  and  curious 
English  of  Caxton's  translation  of  the  "  Golden 
Legend,"  "  that  shall  have  no  tongue  by  which 
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they  shall  not  speak,  which  shall  be  more 
eurous  and  blessed  than  the  fair  and  great 
speakers.  And  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
more  happy  than  the  philosophers.  And  how 
many  rude  and  simple  men  more  than  the 
wise  men.  And  how  many  fools  and  inno- 
cents more  than  the  showers  of  the  doctrine 
of  Cicero,  or  than  of  others  full  of  vain 
science." 

If  the  classic  myths  did  serve  to  interpret 
nature  and  for  that  reason  their  passing  is  to 
be  lamented,  how  much  more  should  we 
grieve  over  the  loss  of  these  stories  so  inti- 
mately bound  up  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
faith  ?  Let  us  hold  them  fast,  lest  they  too 
slip  from  our  understanding  and  there  be 
nothing  to  take  their  place. 


SENATOR  ROOT  AND  THE 
PEACE  PRIZE 

The  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  of  Peace  to 
Elihu  Root  brings  in  a  striking  way  before 
the  world  one  who  has  never  been  for  peace- 
at-any-price,  ,but  always  first  for  justice  and 
then  for  peace.  As  the  old  Romans  had  it, 
Jus  ergo  pax — Law,  or  better,  justice,  there- 
fore peace. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  opinions  about 
peace  that  the  Nobel  Prize  is  awarded,  but 
for  real  services  for  peace.  What  specific 
things  on  behalf  of  peace  has  Elihu  Root 
done  that  he  should  be  given  this  prize  ? 

As  President  McKinley's  Secretary  of 
War  he  brought  to  a  peaceful  issue  the  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  troubles  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines. 

To  Cuba  he  sent  a  commission  to  study 
the  differences  between  the  native  and  Span- 
ish factions,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their 
peaceful  reconciliation. 

In  an  order  to  General  Leonard  Wood, 
then  commanding  in  the  island,  Secretary 
Root  originated  that  plan,  wThich  later  became 
a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  Cuba  in  the  form 
known  as  the  Piatt  Amendment,  which  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  maintain  peace 
in  Cuba  ever  since. 

The  year  before  he  outlined  in  a  letter  to 
the  Philippine  Commission  what  has  since 
become  the  organic  law  of  those  islands,  and 
the  basis  of  their  law  and  order. 

Later  he  rendered  a  great  service  for 
international  comity  in  his  famous  tour  of 
South  American  countries. 

As  Secretary  of  State  he  negotiated  no 


less  than  twenty  four  general  arbitration 
treaties. 

His  instructions  to  our  delegates  at  the 
second  Hague  Peace  Conference  have  taken 
their  place  among  the  classics  of  international 
law. 

Twice  Mr.  Root  has  served  in  interna- 
tional arbitration  cases — in  1903  as  a  member 
of  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal,  and  in 
1910  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague.  The  United  States,  it  may  be 
incidentally  stated,  won  both  cases. 

Senator  Root  is  now  one  of  the  four 
American  members  of  the  permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the 
Norwegian  Storthing,  or  Parliament,  in  read- 
ing his  report  last  week,  also  emphasized  Mr. 
Root's  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  and  in  the  Panama  tolls  discussion. 
The  very  day  of  the  prize  award,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  Mr.  Root  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Spanish  subjects  regarding 
property  seized  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 

In  every  case  Mr.  Root  has  been  and  is 
engaged,  not  in  securing  peace  at  all  costs, 
simply  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  promoting  that 
relation  of  fair  dealing,  good  understanding, 
and  orderly  procedure  which  is  the  only  basis 
of  any  lasting  or  desirable  peace.  - 

A  man  who  has  had  to  his  credit  such 
practical  services  on  behalf  of  peace  is  enti- 
tled to  something  more  than  a  respectful 
hearing  when  he  formulates  any  international 
ideal  for  the  future.  It  is  not  idle  to  imagine 
that  ultimately  the  greatest  service  for  peace 
which  Mr.  Root  shall  have  rendered  will  be 
his  advocacy  of  the  substitution  of  judicial 
procedure  in  international  disputes  for  the 
present  practice  of  diplomatic  arbitration. 

As  The  Outlook  has  often  said,  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  is  not  really  a 
court  at  all,  but  a  panel,  composed  of  men 
appointed  for  the  term  of  six  years,  though 
the  appointment  of  any  one  of  them  is  re- 
newable. It  is  from  this  panel  that  Senator 
Root  himself  may  be  chosen  as  one  of  the 
arbitrators  to  settle  a  case.  The  defect  in 
this  proceeding  is  that  the  arbitrators  who  are 
selected  are  themselves  interested  in  the  out- 
come of  the  case  they  are  to  decide.  They 
are  selected  after  the  case  arises,  and  from 
the  interested  nations.    They  are  essentially. 
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therefore,  not  judges,  but  diplomats.  It  has 
long  been  contended  by  The  Outlook  that 
they  should  be  not  diplomats,  but  judges.  In 
order  that  they  may  be  judges,  their  selection 
should  be  made  before  the  case  arises,  and 
they  should  constitute  a  permanent,  impartial 
tribunal. 

This  idea  has  also  been  Mr.  Root's.  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  second  Hague  Peace 
Conference  he  thus  addressed  the  National 
Peace  Congress  in  New  York  City  : 

In  the  general  field  of  arbitration  we  are 
surely  justified  in  hoping  for  a  substantial 
advance,  both  as  to  scope  and  effectiveness. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  universal  adoption  of  arbitration  is  not  the 
unwillingness  of  civilized  nations  to  submit  their 
demands  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal; it  is  rather  an  apprehension  that  the 
tribunal  selected  will  not  be  impartial. 

"  What  we  need  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  arbitration,"  declared  Mr.  Root  at 
that  time,  "  is  the  substitution  of  judicial 
action  for  diplomatic  action."  Hence  he  out- 
lined to  the  delegates  of  the  Hague  Peace  Con 
ference  his  idea  of  a  tribunal  which  should 
not  supplant  the  present  Hague  Tribunal,  but 
should  be  used  in  its  stead  if  litigants  should — 
as  we  hope  they  would — prefer  its  services. 

Instead  of  a  term  of  six  years  Mr.  Root 
would  have  a  term  of  twelve  years  for  the 
judges  of  the  proposed  Court.  Instead  of 
being  paid  only  when  on  duty,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent Court.  Mr.  Root  would  put  the  proposed 
judges  on  a  permanent  salary.  Instead  of 
having  a  Court  selected  for  every  new  case, 
Mr.  Root  would  have  an  annual  session  and 
a  permanent  residence  of  the  judges  at  The 
Hague. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  state  that  Mr.  Root 
won  his  case  here  also,  although,  because  the 
Conference  could  not  determine  just  how  the 
judges  should  be  apportioned,  it  did  no  more 
than  approve  the  draft  of  the  new  Court  with 
this  exception.  But  the  reform  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Root  emphasizes,  in  our  opinion,  more 
than  has  anything  in  his  career,  the  essen- 
tial basic  principle  of  permanently  peaceful 
international  relations.  No  mere  diplomati- 
cally attained  peace  has  been  his  aim,  but 
stern,  severe,  even-handed  justice,  and  then, 
because  of  it,  peace. 

One  of  our  societies  of  pacifist  tendencies 
has  been  seeking  a  motto.  It  is  reported  to 
have  chosen  Pax  et  jus.  This  is  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  It  would  better  have 
chosen ///J-  ergo  pax.  Not  "Peace  and  jus- 
tice "  has  been  Mr.  Root's  motto  in  his  career 


as  a  promoter  of  international  brotherhood, 
but  "  Peace  because  of  justice." 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
NATION'S  PROPERTY 

In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Senate,  the- bill  sacrificing  the 
beautiful  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  to  the  uses  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  passed  that  body, 
and  the  responsibility  of  defeating  the  project 
now  rests  on  the  President  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  The  Outlook  hopes  he  will  face 
without  flinching'.  Congressmen  represent 
districts,  Senators  represent  States  ;  the  Presi- 
dent represents  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  in  a  special  sense  the  guardian 
of  their  rights,  and  there  are  times  when  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  stand,  for  those 
rights  against  the  representatives  of  districts 
and  States.  The  Outlook  believes  that  this 
is  one  of  those  times. 

The  Hetch  Hetchy  does  not  belong  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  or  even  to  the  State  of 
California.  It  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  Congress  is  trying  to  do 
something  which  in  other  directions  it  is  en- 
deavoring to  stop :  the  giving  away  of  property 
which  belongs  to  the  public.  Largely  by  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  of  Mr.  John  Muir,  one  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  California,  the  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park  was  created  in  1890,  and  at 
once  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  National  properties.  Its  scenery 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  world  for  its 
combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  For 
twenty-three  years  it  has  been  the  property 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  shown  increasing  interest  in  the  superb 
beauty  of  the  Yosemite  region  and  an  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  its  value  to  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  the 
National  parks,  accessible  to  a  host  of  peo- 
ple of  small  means,  and  as  the  years  go  by 
increasingly  accessible ;  it  is  consequently 
one  of  the  most  educational  of  the  great 
landscape  features  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  trying  to  preserve  for 
themselves  and  for  posterity. 

The  support  of  the  bill  had  many  honest 
men  behind  it ;  but  its  claims  have  been  sus- 
tained by  a  great  deal  of  the  cheapest  sort 
of  demagoguery.  Gentlemen  gifted  with 
oratory  rather  than  with  humor  have  de- 
clared that  there  were  special  interests  behind 
the  endeavor  to  defeat  the  giving  away  of 
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this  part  of  the  National  estate,  and  they 
have  talked  about  "an  insidious  lobby." 
The  interest  and  the  lobby  which  have 
prompted  the  strenuous  opposition  to  this 
measure  have  been  a  solemn  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  a  forward  look  for  their  interests. 
The  chief  lobbyists  have  been  Mr.  John 
Muir  and  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
who,  at  very  considerable  expense  to  them- 
selves in  money  and  time,  have  constituted 
themselves  the  custodians  of  the  National 
interest,  and  with  unflagging  zeal  have  tried 
to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  their  property 
was  being  taken  from  them.  No  action  on  the 
part  of  California  could  be  more  short-sighted ; 
for  scenic  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  possessions  of  a  country.  It  has 
been  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold  would 
have  been  to  Switzerland  ;  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  Italy  ;  and  the  glorious  scenery  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park  is  one  of  the 
priceless  possessions  of  California.  This 
measure  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  policy 
against  which  the  old  maxim,  "  Penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish,"  is  a  protest. 

The  Outlook  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
President  will  very  carefully  consider  his 
duty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter.  He  is  in  a  special  sense  the  cus- 
todian of  their  property  ;  and  he  is  now  the 
only  person  who  can  protect  the  National 
rights  in  the  Yosemite  Park.  It  would  be  in 
accord  with  his  function  for  him  to  veto  this 
bill  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  Executive  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people,  charged  with 
the  care  of  their  property,  and  that  action 
had  been  taken  on  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  facts. 

As  this  question  is  a  matter  affecting 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  fullest  information  in  regard 
to  it.  So  far,  in  many  cases,  the  informa- 
tion has  been  grossly  inaccurate.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  incomplete.  The  only  official 
investigation  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  was  that  of  a  board  of  army 
engineers  who  viewed  the  question  from  the 
engineering  standpoint,  and  based  their  con- 
clusions largely  on  data  supplied  by  the  city 
ot  San  Francisco.  In  so  important  a  matter 
the  people  ought  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts  from  an  authoritative,  impartial, 
and  broad-minded  source.  The  Outlook 
therefore  suggests  to  the  President  the  ap- 


pointment of  a  disinterested  commission, 
representing  not  only  engineering  skill  but 
also  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  primeval  forest,  a  commission 
capable  of  rendering  a  decision  according  to 
broad,  statesmanlike  ideals,  without  regard  to 
the  alluring  expediency  of  a  single  project. 
With  the  report  of  such  a  commission  before 
them,  the  people  of  the  United  States  could 
form  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  they 
should  surrender  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  to 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  responsibility 
for  deciding  whether  it  should  be  surrendered 
or  not  belongs  to  the  President.  Under  no 
circumstances  ought  that  surrender  to  be 
made  except  upon  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  its  necessity. 


LETTERS  TO  UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

To  what  extent  is  faith  dependent  on  the 
exercise  of  the  will  ? 

Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  an  act  of  perception  and  a  choice, 
but  practically  they  are  in  man)7  cases  undis- 
tinguishable. 

Thus,  one  cannot  perceive  the  beauty  of 
music  without  enjoying  the  music,  nor  enjoy 
the  music  without  perceiving  its  beauty.  A 
man  cannot  perceive  the  beauty  of  art  without 
enjoying  art,  nor  enjoy  art  without  perceiving 
the  beauty  in  art.  He  cannot  perceive  the 
love  of  a  friend  without  loving  the  friend 
in  return.  And  if  he  does  thus  appreciate 
the  music,  the  art,  the  friend,  he  will  wish  to 
listen  to  music,  to  see  pictures,  to  be  with  his 
friend. 

So  one  cannot  have  faith  in  Christ  without 
wishing  to  be  like  him,  nor  can  he  wish  to 
be  like  Christ  without  having  faith  in  him. 
The  two  acts  of  appreciation  and  choice  are, 
in  fact,  one  act,  which  we  can  separate  in 
thinking  of  them,  but  which  are  indistin- 
guishable in  fact. 

Paul's  expression,  "  I  count-  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord."  is  an  expression  of 
faith.  The  expression  in  Isaiah.  "  When  we 
shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we 
should  desire  him."  is  an  expression  of 
absolute  lack  of  faith. 

My  children,  boy  and  girl,  are  entering  their 
teens.  When  I  come  to  the  Commandment, 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  what  shall  I 
tell  them  so  that  they  themselves  may  do  just 
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right 'and  yet  not  be  continually  pecking  at  their 
neighbors  ? 

How  to  teach  young  children  sex  relations 
and  the  duties  that  grow  out  of  sex  relations 
is  a  very  difficult  problem.  We  have  made  it 
more  difficult  by  allowing  men  and  women  to 
marry  without  any  instruction  on  this  subject ; 
so  in  many  cases  the  father  and  mother  feel 
themselves  incompetent  to  give  instruction  to 
the  children.  The  school  does  not  usually  give 
that  instruction,  and  the  children  pick  it  up 
from  their  companions  in  ways  that  are  at  least 
demoralizing,  and  sometimes  worse.  I  can 
only  say  in  general  terms  these  three  things : 

First.  In  teaching  the  Commandments, 
when  you  come  to  the  Seventh,  say  little 
about  it,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  give 
your  children  some  information  about  sex 
relations. 

Second.  Give  that  information  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make  inquiry,  or  as 
soon  as  you  think  they  have  reached  an  age 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  make  inquiry ;  for 
they  may  make  inquiry  of  others,  not  of  you. 
Give  that  information  frankly,  and  show  them 
how  the  sex  relation  runs  all  through  creation, 
from  the  vegetable  world  upwards,  and  how 
its  divine  character  is  indicated  in  the  decla- 
ration of  Scripture  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

Third.  Encourage  them  to  come  to  you 
with  absolute  freedom  on  all  subjects,  and 
meet  their  coming  with  sympathy,  not  with 
rebuke,  and  urge  upon  them  to  have  no  con- 
versations, to  listen  to  no  stories,  and  engage 
in  no  sports,  occupation,  or  intimacies  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  bring  to  you.  The 
best  protection  for  a  young  child's  purity  is 
the  purity  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  an 
open  door  between  the  child  and  the  father 
and  mother. 

I  have  prayed  earnestly  for  my  husband's 
recovery.    Why  is  not  the  prayer  answered  ? 

I  do  not  think  we  can  be  sure  that  Christ 
will  cure  our  diseases  because  we  ask  for 
cure.  He  himself  came  to  earth  and  took 
the  burden  of  weakness,  temptation,  sorrow, 
and  intense  physical  suffering  because  he 
could  thus  render  a  service  to  God's  children  ; 
and  he  calls  on  his  disciples  to  follow  him. 
Sometimes  by  suffering  we  also  can  render  a 
better  service  than  by  achievement.  Some- 
times we  need  the  suffering  as  a  means  of 
spiritual  development.  I  think  that  when 
we  come  to  such  an  experience  Christ  has 


pointed  out  that  we  should  meet  it  in  his  own 
way  of  meeting  a  similar  experience.  His 
prayer  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  the 
model  for  all  prayer — "  If  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me  :  nevertheless,  not  as 
I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  The  ideal  conse- 
cration is  reached  by  us  only  when  we  wish 
to  do  God's  will,  whatever  the  doing  of  it 
may  cost  us. 

Do  you  regard  the  ministry  as  the  noblest 
profession  a  young  man  can  enter?  I  am 
twenty  years  old,  and  have  been  seriously 
thinking  of  entering  the  ministry.  I  like  the 
studies  I  should  have  to  take  in  preparing  for 
it;  but  I  also  love  literature.  I  have  had  seri- 
ous intentions  ot  endeavoring  to  become  a 
writer,  yet,  I  must  admit,  without  proof  of 
marked  ability  in  that  line.  It  is  my  love  of 
literature  that  makes  me  want  to  enter  that  pro- 
fession. Not  only  that,  however,  but  does  not 
the  writer  of  a  book  have  a  larger  audience, 
and  therefore  a  greater  opportunity  for  service 
of  the  Master,  than  the  preacher  (despite  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  books  are  not  read) — or 
am  I  mistaken  ? 

There  is  no  "  noblest  profession."  That 
is  the  best  vocation  for  any  one  to  choose  in 
which  he  can  render  the  best  service  to  his 
fellow-men.  Some  men  who  would  have 
made  good  business  men  have  been  pushed 
into  the  ministry  and  made  poor  ministers ; 
and  some  men  who  would  have  made  good 
ministers  have  been  pushed  into  business 
and  made  poor  business  men.  I  am  inclined 
to  say  to  any  young  man  :  Do  not  go  into 
the  ministry  if  you  can  help  it.  Let  the  call 
to  the  ministry  be  urgent  and  imperious.  Do 
not  go  into  it  because  it  appears  to  you  a 
pleasant  vocation,  with  agreeable  opportu- 
nities for  social  intercourse  and  leisure  for 
study.  Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man.  To  be  a  successful  minister 
one  should  have  some  consciousness  of  the 
life  of  God  in  his  own  soul,  and  some  su- 
preme desire  to  impart  that  life  to  his  fellow- 
men. 

It  is  true  that  the  writer  of  a  book  has  a 
larger  audience  than  the  preacher  of  a  ser- 
mon ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  personality 
of  the  preacher  is  impressed  upon  his  audi- 
ence as  the  personality  of  the  writer  is  not. 
In  the  case  of  literature,  it  is  what  the  man 
says  that  renders  the  service  ;  in  the  case 
of  the  sermon,  it  is  the  man  who  says  it  that 
renders  the  service.  Sermons  are  rarely 
good  literature  ;  and  literature  is  spoiled  as 
literature  if  it  is  made  info  preaching. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


HETGH  HETGHY 


A  POLL  OF  THE  PRESS 


THE  OUTLOOK'S  position  regard- 
ing the  proposal  of  San  Francisco  to 
turn  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  into 
a  reservoir  was  expressed  as  follows  in  an 
editorial  in  the  issue  of  September  13,  1913  : 
San  Fra?icisco  has  no  more  inherent  right  to 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  than  has  New  York 
or  New  Orleans.  It  is  National  property 
held  in  trust  for  the  Nation.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Nation  should 
be  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  San  Francisco's 
municipal  transgressions.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Nation  should  sacrifice  itself  for  the 
advantage  of  a  single  city  unless  such  a  sacri- 
fice will  indirectly  and  undeniably  benefit  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

DOES  SAN   FRANCISCO  NEED  HETCH 
HETCHY  ?  YES 

Hardly  a  person,  even  in  California,  had 
ever  heard  of  Hetch  Hetchy  until  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  its  search  for  water  for  its  people, 
found  that  by  turning  the  floor  of  this  remote 
Sierra  canyon  into  a  lake  it  could  assure  its 
people  of  an  ample,  pure,  and  constant  water 
supply.  So  affirm  many  papers  like  the  San 
Francisco  "Examiner"  (Ind.)  and  the  New- 
York  "  American  "  (Ind.),  and  call  our  atten- 
tion to  certain  statements  as  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's needs.  The  "  American,"  for  instance, 
asserts  that  San  Francisco  burned  down 
once  because  of  failure  of  its  water  system — 
owned  by  a  private  corporation.  "  That  same 
corporation,  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, together  with  an  irrigation  company, 
has  so  far  managed  to  prevent  San  Francisco 
getting  the  Government  consent  for  its  em- 
ployment of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water,  which 
now  simply  runs  to  waste  in  the  wet  season." 
The  "  American  "  adds : 

San  Francisco's  water  problem  is  a  most  seri- 
ous one.  Its  present  privately  owned  supply  is 
neither  large  enough  nor  good  enough  for  a 
modern  city. 

One  would  think  that  the  health  and  well- 
being,  not  only  of  San  Francisco,  but  of  the 
other  big  cities,  would  be  worth  even  an  aesthetic 
sacrifice.  .  .  .  Private  interests  have  been  able 
to  hold  back  Government  consent  for  this  im- 
portant enterprise.  How  this  has  been  accom- 
plished may  not  seem  a  great  mystery  to  those 
who  marked  how  the  railroads  whose  terminals 
were  in  California  stood  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  for  forty  years. 

San  Francisco  needs  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water, 
and  it  will  get  it  promptly  if  the  Government  is 
not  more  concerned  with  the  profits  of  rich  in- 


terests than  with  the  health  and  comfort  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  communities.  .  .  . 

"  Harper's  Weekly"  (Ind.)  inquires: 
"  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  a  fierce 
agitation  all  over  the  country  is  kept  up 
against  a  measure  which  has  had  the  support 
of  Gifford  Pinchot,  James  R.  Garfield,  James 
D.  Phelan,  William  Kent,  and  a  number  of 
other  conspicuous  fighters  for  Conservation 
in  this  country  ?"  "  Harper's  "  asserts  that 
"the  supply  of  surface  water  furnished  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  adequate 
neither  in  quality  nor  in  quantity."  It  quotes 
Mr.  Pinchot,  who  says :  "I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  other  comparable  source  of 
water  supply  available  at  anything  like  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  cities  around  San 
Francisco  Bay." 

DOES  SAN   FRANCISCO  NEED  HETCH 
HETCHY  ?  NO 

The  New  York  "Evening  Post"  (Ind.) 
remarks  that  an  examination  of  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee  shows  that  no 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  establish  any 
emergency  reason  for  the  bill.  The  "  Post" 
adds  : 

Such  an  attempt  would,  in  any  case,  meet 
with  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  circum- 
stance that  if  there  really  were  an  emergency — 
danger  of  a  water  famine  in  San  Francisco — it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  it  by  this  measure, 
since  it  would  be  years  before  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  supply  could  be  made  available.  What 
the  report  really  does  is  to  produce  by  vague 
and  general  statements  the  impression  that  San 
Francisco  is  in  desperate  need  of  getting  water 
by  the  flooding  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  are  scattered  all 
through  it  virtual  admissions  that  the  only 
reason  for  asking  this  concession  from  the 
Nation  is  that  it  would  save  the  city  about 
$20,000,000.  The  "extracts  from  conclusions 
of  the  Board  of  United  States  Army  Engineers  " 
begin  with  this: 

"The  project  proposed  by  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  known  as  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project 
is  about  $20,000,000  cheaper  than  any  other 
feasible  project  for  furnishing  an  adequate 
supply." 

Two  California  papers  admit  that  the  city 
does  not  need  Hetch  Hetchy.  The  San 
Francisco  "  News  Letter  "  says  f  "  For  a 
long  time  the  1  News  Letter  '  has  asserted 
that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  matter  has  been  mis- 
handled."   And  it  continues  : 

We  have  asserted  that  it  was  wrong  in  incep- 
tion and  wrong  in  every  way,  both  as  concerns 
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the  solution  of  the  water  problem  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  to  the  city,  as  compared  with 
a  far  better,  more  economical  and  efficient 
source  in  the  Sierras,  which  could  be  developed 
in  a  little  over  half  the  time  it  would  take  to 
bring  water  here  from  Hetch  Hetchy. 

We  repeat  the  question  we  have  asked  on 
more  than. one  occasion:  Why  this  haste  in 
regard  to  Hetch  Hetchy  ?  Why  are  its  pro- 
ponents so  anxious  to  have  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  rushed,  when  they  know  just  what  a 
foolish  and  utterly  vicious  bill  it  is?  .  .  . 

Men  who  have  been  most  actively  engaged  in 
an  endeavor  to  cause  the  bill  to  fail  are  strong 
in  their  assertions  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
is  not  only  in  no  need  of  an  immediate  additional 
supply  of  water,  but  that  they  have  within  their 
reach  a  better  supply  which  can  be  obtained  at 
far  less  expense  and  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

This  view  is  implied,  too,  in  a  remark  by 
the  other  California  paper  we  have  referred 
to,  the  Pasadena  "  News  "  (Rep.) :  "  How 
like  an  old  story  were  the  arguments  used 
to  convince  the  House  that  San  Francisco  is 
in  dire  necessity  for  water,  and  that  unless  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Bill  was  passed  our  northern 
compatriots  must  perish  from  thirst  ?" 

Says  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  "Journal  "  (Rep.) : 

A  representative  of  the  city  [San  Francisco] 
was  asked  at  Washington  if  they  could  not  get 
abundant  and  pure  water  in  some  other  part  of 
the  Sierra  range  than  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  by  paying  for  it."  There  we 
have  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut.  And  Congress 
seems  determined  to  give  the  wild  part  of  the 
Yosemite  away  just  because  a  rich  and  influen- 
tial city  wants  it. 

SHOULD    SAN    FRANCISCO    DEVELOP  WATER 
POWER  ?  YES 

Any  power  that  the  city  may  develop  from 
the  water  in  the  aqueduct  on  its  way  to  the 
city  is  merely  a  by-product,  contend  San 
Francisco  papers,  like  the  "Chronicle"  (Ind.), 
for  instance.     It  says  : 

Some  of  the  Easterners  were  evidently  moved 
by  .a  desire  to  "cinch"  San  Francisco  by  sad- 
dling our  people  with  enormous  unnecessary 
cost  in  our  acquirement  of  water,  and  particu- 
larly object  to  our  lessening  that  cost  by  the 
sale  of  any  surplus  power  or  water  which  we 
may  develop.  We  are  planning  for  water  for  a 
century  to  come. 

Concerning  this  development  of  water 
power  the  Washington  "  Times  "  (Prog.)  as- 
serts : 

The  development  and  use  by  municipalities 
of  more  than  100,000  horse-power  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  shock  to  the  owners  of  corporations 
engaged  in  selling  juice  at  practically  their  own 
rates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  and  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  suggest  openly  and  unequivocally 
that  the  hydro-electric  power  companies  are  the 
most  interested  opponents  of  the  bill. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  Geological  Survey 
found  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and  reported 
that  it  would  make  a  proper  and  ideal  source 
for  a  water  supply  for  San  Francisco.  Twelve 
years'  ago  San  Francisco  began  its  effort  to 
obtain  this  supply,  and  procured  lawfully  and 
by  purchase  the  ownership  to  the  water.  Ever 
since  this  project  was  started  the  city  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  water  monopoly  and  the  hydro- 
electric interests.  The  Senate  ought  to  pay 
attention  to  the  reports  of  noted  engineers, 
including  three  United  States  army  engineers, 
and  give  San  Francisco  the  right  to  use  its  own 
property. 

The  Philadelphia  "  Telegraph  "  (Rep.)  re- 
marks : 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  late  United  States  Chief 
Forester,  has  supported  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  benefit  the  public  by  opening  up  a 
public  utility  at  actual  cost  and  under  practical 
Government  supervision  and  control.  If  we 
must  sacrifice  beauty  for  utility,  as  alleged  by 
John  Muir  and  his  allies,  it  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  San  Francisco  experiment  will 
help  us  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  real  cost 
of  generating  electricity. 

Suppose  San  Francisco  were  enabled  to 
go  into  the  business  of  supplying  its  citizens 
not  only  with  water  but  with  power  and 
light ;  would  the  remainder  of  the  country 
be  harmed  thereby  ?  asks  the  Knoxville 
"Sentinel"  (Dem.).  "  If  the  power  rights  are 
valuable,  Congress  could  exact  from  San  Fran- 
cisco the  same  tax  that  it  is  proposed  to  take 
from  future  water  power  concessionaries." 

SHOULD  SAN  FRANCISCO  DEVELOP  WATER 
POWER  ?  NO 

The  Mobile  "  Register  "  (Dem.)  says  that 
an  investigation  was  made  recently  into  the 
situation  to  discover  other  sources  of  supply, 
and  twelve  adequate  sources  were  found  and 
named,  but,  being  all  in  private  hands, 
would  have  to  be  bought.  "  Very  significant 
of  the  report  it  was,"  comments  the  Mobile 
paper,  "  that  any  of  these  sources  would 
be  more  costly  to  San  Francisco  than  Hetch 
Hetchy,  '  without  opportunity  of  Hetch 
Hetchy 's  return  in  the  shape  of  electric 
energy.'  "  Thus  Hetch  Hetchy  is  wanted 
really  less  for  potable  water  than  for  water 
power  for  commercial  purposes,  claims  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  (Rep.),  which  says: 
"In  order  to  get  free  water  power  from  which 
to  make  great  pecuniary  profit  the  advocates 
of  this  raid  upon  the  Yosemite  would  ruin 
one  of  the  most  precious  natural  possessions 
of  the  race." 

The  Dallas,  Texas.  "Viewpoint"  protests  : 

That  Washington  should  even  consider  the 
$45,000,000  hydro-electric  gift  to  San  Francisco 
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is  astounding.  If  such  a  valuable  right  should 
be  taken  from  our  National  Park  and  given 
away,  it  would  be  a  matter  that  would  someday 
call  for  a  strict  accounting.  In  return  for  the 
grant,  the  city  gives  a  few  promises  it  would 
never  fulfill,  and  in  time,  no  special  year  set, 
is  to  pay  annually  $30,000! 

"  Forest  and  Stream  "  advises  : 

Take  out  of  the  bill  the  right  to  sell  electric 
power,  and  the  city  will  withdraw  the  measure 
at  once.  It  is  a  plain  case  of  stealing  what 
John  Muir  calls  "  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  the  world." 

IRRIGATION 

The  papers  in  favor  of  the  bill  have  had 
little  to  say  about  the  irrigation  question 
involved.  But  during  the  recent  days  of 
discussion  ';  the  Hetch  Hetchy  steam  roller 
did  not  work  smoothly,  and  therefore  it  was 
withdrawn  for  repairs/'  to  quote  the  New 
York  "  Times  "  (Ind.  Dem.).  The  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  postponement  was  this  tele- 
gram from  Senator  Works,  of  California  : 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Bill  should  not  pass  without  further  investi- 
gation. Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  water-users 
in  the  irrigation  districts  are  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  .  .  .  They  claim  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  their  districts  and  outside  of  them 
will  be  deprived  of  water  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and  that  they  can  show  that  this  sacri- 
fice of  the  best  and  most  fertile  lands  in  the 
State  is  not  necessary  to  the  interest  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Flint,  Michigan,  "Journal''  (Ind. 
Rep.)  confirms  this  : 

If  San  Francisco  takes  the  water  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy,  the  greatest,  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  valley  in  California,  the  San  Joa- 
quin, will  be  left  without  water  and  literally 
turned  into  a  desert. 

WILL  SCENERY   BE   PRESERVED  ?  YES 

As  to  scenery,  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  (Ind.) 
maintains  that  .the  injury  to  Hetch  Hetchy  by 
substituting  a  lake  for  the  present  swampy 
floor  of  the  valley  is  altogether  unimportant 
compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  its  use  as  a  reservoir.  "  Harper's  " 
thus  concludes  : 

The  forces  in  opposition  are  two  :  the  water 
power  companies,  who  know  exactly  what  they 
are  doing,  and  the  sentimental  lovers  of  scenery, 
who  do  not  know  at  all  what  they  are  doing.  A 
very  few  of  them,  like  John  Muir,  may  know 
the  facts  and  be  out  of  perspective  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  things,  but  most  of  them  are 
persons  unaccustomed  to  studying  exact  condi- 
tions, who  merely  go  up  in  the  air  when  some- 
body tells  them  that  some  scenery  is  going  to  be 
hurt  somewhere.  If  there  is  any  injury  to  scenery 
at  all  in  this  case,  it  will  be  slight  and  the  eco- 
nomic gain  will  be  so  great  as  to  explain  why 


conservationists  .  .  .  are  so  enthusiastic  for  the 
bill. 

Anyway,  the  assumption  that  a  lake  would 
be  less  beautiful  than  a  grassy  valley  does  not 
seem  in  general  tenable,  according  to  many 
critics  like  the  Knoxville  "  Sentinel  "  H)em.): 
''Lakes  usually  add  to  the  beauty  of  mountain 
scenery." 

Certainly  they  do,  asserts  the  New  York 
"  American  "  (Ind.)  : 

Hetch  Hetchy  is  a  wild  and  beautiful  canyon. 
.  .  The  changing  of  its  rugged  floor  into  a 
mountain  lake  will  not  only  enhance  the  appar- 
ent height  of  the  sheer  cliffs  that  are  its  walls. 
.  .  .  There  would  not  be  a  waterfall  diminished 
in  volume  or  a  crag  diminished  in  height.  Hetch 
Hetchy  would  be  more  beautiful  than  it  is  now, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  building  of  roads  to 
it  would  make  it  accessible  to  every  visitor  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  whereas  not  one  in  fifty 
of  those  who  go  to  Yosemite  attain  Hetch 
Hetchy  at  the  present  time. 

As  to  the  conflict  between  the  utilitarian 
and  the  beautiful,  the  "  American  "  remarks  : 

Doubtless  there  were  many  picturesque  old 
farms  back  in  the  Catskills  that  were  wiped  out 
by  the  new  system  of  water  supply  for  New 
York  City.  The  construction  of  the  cribs  in 
Lake  Michigan  to  give  Chicago  the  water  it 
requires  added  nothing  to  the  beauties  of  the 
waterscape — in  fact,  these  homely  structures 
break  the  sky-line  rather  unpleasantly — but  it 
occurred  to  nobody  to  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
Catskill  farms  or  the  level  lake  line  on  the  score 
of  aestheticism  and  nature  worship. 

WILL  SCENERY   BE   PRESERVED  ?  NO 

It  would  seem  as  if  an  equal  number  of  critics 
had  been  opposing  the  bill.  The  New  York 
"  Tribune  "  (Rep.),  for  instance,  thus  answers 
the  New  York  "  American's  "  (Ind.)  and  the 
Washington  "  Post's  "  (Ind.)  argument  that 
the  only  change  will  be  the  creation  of  a  lake 
in  the  valley  and  the  making  of  the  valley 
much  more  accessible  to  the  public  : 

So  it  might  be  argued  that  diversion  of  the 
entire  flow  of  the  Niagara  River  into  another 
channel  would  produce  no  change  in  the  Falls, 
excepting  merely  to  transform  a  cataract  into  a 
cliff.  The  beauty  and  charm  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
are  rn  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sylvan  valley  and  not 
a  lake. 

As  for  accessibility,  we  must  gravely  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  increased  by  flooding  a 
large  part  of  the  valley  and  then  excluding 
campers  and  others  from  the  rest  of  it  for  fear 
that  they  would  contaminate  the  water. 

The  issue  is  clear,  affirms  the  Milwaukee 
"  Press  "  (Ind.  Rep.)  :  Which  is  of  greater 
importance,  the  preservation  of  what  is.  next 
to  the  Yosemite  Yalley,  ;>  the  greatest  natural 
cathedral  on  the  Pacific  coast,"  or  its  release 
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to  San  Francisco  as  her  cheapest  and  most 
remunerative  source  of  water  supply  ?  "  It  is 
the  old,  familiar  conflict  :  The  demand  of  the 
body  vs.  the  demand  of  the  spirit,  the  clash 
of  the  utilitarian  with  the  ideal." 

A  PRECEDENT 

The  Milwaukee  "  News  "  (Dem.)  declares 
that  the  National  parks  are  the  property  of 
all  the  people.  Their  integrity  should  be 
preserved.  If  San  Francisco  is  permitted  to 
invade  the  Yosemite  Fark,  a  bad  precedent 
will  have  been  established. 

The  fate  of  our  National  parks  is  the  real 
purport  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  fight,  asserts  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  "  (Rep.).  "  The  spolia- 
tion of  that  peerless  valley  would  of  itself  be 
a  blighting  shame.  But  there  is  only  too 
much  cause  for  believing  that  the  looting  of 
Hetch  Hetchy  would  be  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  a  raid  upon  all  portions  of  our  Na- 
tional park  domain  which  sordid  greed  might 
covet."    The  paper  proceeds  : 

Hetch  Hetchy  is  selected  for  the  first  grab, 
to  set  the  fatal  precedent,  because  of  the  plausi- 
ble appeal  of  need  which  designing  schemers 
are  able  to  make.  The  changes  are  rung  on  the 
needs  of  San  Francisco,  her  heroism  in  rising 
phoenix-like  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in  which  there 
is  just  enough  truth  to  make  the  subterfuge 
peculiarly  vicious.  Nobody  appreciates  the 
needs,  the  deserts,  or  the  heroism  of  that  splen- 
did city  more  than  do  we;  and  for  that  very 
reason  we  refuse  to  do  her  the  discredit  of 
assuming  that  she  really  wishes  to  wrong  the 
whole  Nation  in  order  to  escape  legitimate 
expense  in  supplying  her  own  wants. 

The  Minneapolis  "  Journal  "  (Ind.  Rep.) 
affirms  that  the  effect  of  this  alliance  reaches 
farther  than  California.  "  It  encourages  at- 
tack on  every  coveted  National  reserve  from 
the  White  to  the  Olympic  Mountains." 

Another  Western  paper,  the  Denver  "  Re- 
publican "  (Rep.),  notes  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  public  feeling  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
Nation's  parks  intact,  as  heritage  of  pleas- 
ure. "  This  feeling  will  grow  stronger  with 
the  years  and  as  the  public  makes  a  more 
general  use  of  the  parks."  The  Denver 
paper  adds  : 

The  cheapening  of  transportation  and  the 
building  of  good  automobile  roads  to  the  Na- 
tional parks  are  the  elements  that  are  going  to 
make  those  places  increase  steadily  in  public 
favor.  .  .  .  The  people  need  their  National 
playgrounds  in  the  West,  and  this  need  will 
increase  as  the  population  increases  and  the 
public  turns  more  and  more  to  such  outdoor 
haunts  for  recreation.  Any  legislation  that  will 
tend  to  lessen  the  scenic  attractiveness  of  the 
Government's  parks  will  not  be  popular. 


THE  BILL   PASSES  CONGRESS' 

Finally,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  permit- 
ting San  Francisco  to  make  a  reservoir  in 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley.  Party  lines  were 
ignored.  The  final  vote  showed,  as  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post "  points  out,  how 
much  force  there  was  in  the  arguments  and 
facts  adduced  against  the  scheme.  "  Three 
months  ago,"  says  that  newspaper,  "  the  bill 
was  passed  in  the  House  almost  unanimously  ; 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  on  Saturday  stood  only 
43  to  25."    The  "  Post  "  adds  : 

When  the  bill  was  first  brought  up  in  the 
Senate  an  attempt  was  made  to  rush  it  through, 
and  the  opposition,  at  that  time  represented 
by  only  two  or  three  Senators,  satisfied  itself 
with  a  postponement  of  the  vote  to.a  fixed  day. 
Under  this  condition  the  gain  of  strength  for  the 
defenders  of  the  park  did  not  suffice  to  defeat 
the  bill ;  but  the  objections  to  it,  not  only  on  the 
score  of  the  invasion  of  the  Yosemite,  but  also 
because  of  its  effect  on  the  farming  lands  whose 
irrigation  supply  will  be  cut  off,  were  brought 
out  very  strikingly.  .  .  . 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  President,  with 
whom  rests  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  decis- 
ion of  its  fate.  And  the  paramount  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  that  decision  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  National  posses- 
sion of  this  nature  is  unjustifiable  except  upon 
the  clearest  possible  proof  of  its  necessity. 

In  contrast  to  the  general  jubilation  of  the 
critics  who  supported  the  bill  are  such  pro- 
tests as  these  :  "  Many  of  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette's  admirers  must  be  amazed  that  he  voted 
for  such  a  grab,"  says  the  Milwaukee  "  Sen- 
tinel "  (Rep.).  "  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  President  Wilson  will  this  time  have 
the  political  courage  of  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual convictions,  and  veto  the  bill." 

"  Judging  by  the  general  opposition  of  the 
newspapers,  of  scenic  preservation  societies, 
and  of  public-spirited  citizens,"  thinks  the 
Buffalo  "  Express  "  (Ind.  Rep.),  "  the  Presi- 
dent will  bring  upon  himself  the  strongest 
flood  of  criticism  that  he  has  ever  encoun- 
tered if  he  signs  this  bill." 

President  Wilson's  attitude  toward  it  has 
not  been  clearly  indicated,  notes  the  Boston 
"  Post "  (Dem.),  and  adds,  "  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  has  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  veto 
pen." 

If  the  National  Park  is  to  be  reserved  for 
the  Nation,  President  Wilson  must  use  his 
power  of  veto,  declares  the  New  York 
"World"  (Dem.),  his  supporter  in  general. 
"  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  ought  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  lovers  of  nature  and  defenders 
of  parks  who  have  tried  to  protect  Hetch 
Hetchy." 


Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 
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THE  FIRST  SCENE  IN  A  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  RACE 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  pouring  in  the  first  ladleful  of  metal  for  the  keel  of  the  Shamrock  IV,  with  which  the  persevering 
Irishman  hopes  to  win  the  America's  Cup  next  September 


COLONEL  DAVID  DU  BOSE  GAILLARD 


TRIUMPHS  ARE  THOSE  OF  PEACE 

Colonel  Gaillard,  who  recently  died  after  a  breakdown  from  overwork,  was  one  of  the  three  division  engineers  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  was  especially  famous  for  his  work  on  the  Culebra  Cut.    His  career  in 
the  army  was  distinguished  for  its  constructive  achievements 
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RECEPTION  AT  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS 
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BEFORE  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


RIO   DE  JANEIRO 


BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

THE  THIRD  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
ARTICLES  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA 


WE  entered  the  harbor  of  Rio  at 
sunrise.  There  is  little  use  in 
making  comparisons  between  one 
place  and  another,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
what  we  call  beauty  is  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand elements,  each  of  which  appeals  with 
varying  force  to  the  several  onlookers.  Yet 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is  any- 
where in  the  world  as  beautiful  a  situation 
as  that  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
great  landlocked  bay  is  surrounded  near  and 
far  by  mountains  whose  outlines  are  both 
very  lovely  and  very  bold.  There  are  islands, 
there  are  promontories,  there  is  a  rich  tropical 
vegetation.  By  far  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  trees  are  the  towering  royal 
palms,  which  are  equally  striking  near  by 
and  far  away. 

There  are  some  cities  very  beautiful  from 
a  distance,  but  noisome  and  shabby  when 
once  they  are  entered.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
the  contrary,  is  beautiful  when  seen  from 
afar  and  is  delightful  on  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. The  streets  are  clean.  The  main 
thoroughfares  are  broad,  and  no  other  city 
has  so  many  miles  of  smooth  asphalted 
streets.  Automobiles  swarm  and  trolleys 
abound.  The  public  buildings  are  hand- 
some, the  private  buildings  very  picturesque 
and,  in  northern  eyes,  possess  a  most  at- 
tractive foreign  flavor.  The  water  supply  is 
ample,  and  not  only  healthful  but  delicious. 
The  sanitation  is  excellent.  For  over  half 
the  year  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  during 
the  remaining  months  there  is  close  at  hand 
a  cool  mountain  retreat. 

Altogether  it  is  difficult  to  write  of  this  city 
of  over  a  million  people  without  expressing 
astonishment  that  both  its  beauty  and  its 
greatness  are  not  more  widely  understood. 
It  should  be  a  familiar  object  to  all  ordinary 
travelers.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  realize  what  a  wonderful  city  this 
tropic  capital  is  ;  wonderful  not  only  in  beauty, 
but  in  its  extraordinary  material  activity  and 
achievement.  Fortunately,  South  America  is 
becoming  more  and  more  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  young  Americans  would  visit 
their  neighbors  to  the  south  of  them  before 


they  make  a  European  tour — just  as  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  dwellers  on  the 
Eastern  coast  would,  wherever  possible,  take 
some  trip  at  least  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific 
before  they  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Fortu- 
nately the  tide  of  travel  has  now  turned.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  seeing  full  recognition  by  our 
people  of  the  varied  interest  that  inheres  in  a 
trip  to  the  lands  south  of  us,  and  of  the  prime 
business  need  of  establishing  closer  commer- 
cial relations  with  these  lands. 

The  major  part  of  South  America  has 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  growth,  both  in- 
dustrial and  political,  during  the  last  dozen 
years.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  countries  in  which 
this  growth  has  been  particularly  evident. 
Provided  only  that  there  is  reasonable  politi- 
cal activity,  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the 
century  of  South  America  ;  that  is,  there  will 
be  greater  rapidity  of  growth,  greater  rela- 
tive increase  of  prosperity,  in  the  South 
American  -continent  than  in  any  other. 
Although  Latin  America  is  a  century  older 
than  English-speaking  America,  the  latter  not 
only  overtook  the  former,  but  during  the 
nineteenth  century  developed  with  infinitely 
greater  rapidity.  This  was  largely  d,ue  to  the 
fact  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies 
had  suffered  under  ecclesiastical  no  less  than 
civil  tyranny,  industrial  no  less  than  political 
despotism,  such  as  was  never  known  in  any 
of  the  colonies'  that  afterwards  became  the 
United  States.  After  the  independence  of 
the  Latin-American  colonies  was  achieved 
more  than  two  generations  elapsed  before 
the  effects  of  the  three  centuries  of  debasing 
oppression  were  in  any  large  measure  out- 
lived. 

The  period  of  great  and  rapid  growth  was 
slow  in  coming.  But  it  has  come.  Of  recent 
years  in  the  more  progressive  countries  there 
has  been  a  literally  astounding  development 
both  of  orderly  stability  and  justice  in  govern- 
ment and  of  material  prosperity.  Brazil  offers 
one  of  the  striking  examples  of  this  growth. 
Nowhere  in  any  nation  of  the  world  has  a  more 
enlightened  policy  been  pursued  than  that 
pursued  by  the  statesmen  who  have  had  the 
control  of  Brazilian  affairs  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.    The  results  are 
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everywhere  evident.  One  of  the  places  in 
which  they  are  most  conspicuous  is  Rio  de 
Janeiro  itself. 

In  all  its  essentials  the  city  is  now  merely 
an  unusually  good  example  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  capitals.  The  management  of 
traffic  by  the  police,  the  work  of  the  street- 
cleaning  department,  the  electric  lighting, 
the  excellent  asphalted  pavements,  the  trolley 
lines,  the  handsome  buildings,  public  and 
private — all  these  things  and  hundreds  of 
others  could  be  instanced  as  showing  that 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  as  progressive  as  any  one 
of  our  great  cities  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  points  she  is  distinctly  ahead  of  us — in 
the  Municipal  Theater,  for  instance,  and  in 
much  that  has  been  done  for  beautifying  the 
city.  Many  of  the  streets  are  lined  by  double 
rows  of  the  stately  royal  palms,  making  the 
finest  of  all  imaginable  colonnades.  The  long 
drive  along  the  brave  bay  front  is  something 
quite  unique.  There  are  difficult  problems 
and  unpleasant  problems  in  Rio,  of  course,, 
but  so  are  there  in  all  our  own  great  cities,  and 
the  matter  of  most  importance  is  the  strik- 
ing success  that  has  been  achieved  along  so 
many  lines,  business  and  governmental.  The 
beauty  is  no  more  evident  than  the  busi- 
ness development.  Rio  is  an  old  city,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  gone  ahead,  and  it  is  now 
going  ahead  as  fast  as  any  young  city  in  the 
Western  United  States,  and  its  prosperity 
rests  on  a  sound  and  healthy  basis. 

Rio  offers  a  bewildering  number  of  objects 
for  study,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man 
making  a  hurried  trip  through  it  to  do  more 
than  just  touch  on  a  very  few  of  them.  The 
condition  of  the  poorer  people,  for  example, 
is,  I  am  assured,  and  as  I  thoroughly  believe, 
far  removed  from  the  misery  of  the  slum 
dwellers  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  There  is  no  especial  quarter 
for  the  poor,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  slum 
district,  and  there  is  much  effort  of  one  kind 
and  another  to  provide  decent  living  condi- 
tions for  the  poorest. .  The  manifestations 
of  this  effort  vary  from  those  which  one 
would  associate  rather  with  the  Brazil  of  a 
century  back  up  to  those  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  most  advanced  modern  capi- 
tals— a  not  unnatural  contrast  in  a  city  where 
the  thronging  automobiles  and  trolley  cars 
still  have  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  care  in 
connection  with  ox-carts.  Thus  in  one  place 
we  saw  a  free  fountain,  a  long  stone  building 
with  some  twenty  or  thirty  taps  coming  out 
of  it,  from  which  water  is  obtained  by  the 


poor  people  who  live  on  the  hillside  above  in 
the  little  shanties  built  by  themselves  on  land 
loaned  them  almost  rent  free  for  the  pur- 
pose by  a  religious  order.  In  other  places 
we  saw  excellent  houses  which  had  been  put 
up  by  the  municipality  itself  for  workingmen. 
In  other  instances  it  was  the  workingmen's 
organizations  which  had  put  up  these  houses 
for  their  own  members.  In  yet  other  cases, 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  all,  it  was  the 
factory  owners  themselves  who  had  built  the 
houses  in  order  that  their  operatives  might 
be  well  lodged. 

I  spoke  above  of  the  automobiles  and 
trolleys.  Not  the  most  advanced  city  of  the 
Western  United  States  is  better  supplied 
with  both.  The  street  cars,  by  the  way,  were 
originally  started  here  by  an  American.  It 
was  long  before  the  days  of  the  trolley,  and 
the  first  cars  were  drawn  by  mules.  He 
raised  the  money  to  start  the  line  by  an  issue 
of  bonds,  and  for  some  reason  this  issue  of 
bonds  became  indelibly  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  cars,  with  the  result 
that  gradually  the  cars  themselves  were 
called  "  bonds,"  and  now  throughout  Brazil 
the  ordinary  name  by  which  a  trolley  car  is 
known  is  a  "bond."  Very  recently,  how- 
ever, some  especially  big  trolley  cars  have 
been  put  on  the  lines,  and  these  were  called, 
first  jokingly  and  then  seriously,  11  dread- 
noughts," and  are  now  known  as  such. 

By  the  way,  the  coffee  was  delicious,  and 
every  one  drank  it  at  all  times.  I  was 
informed  that  this  habit  of  coffee-drinking 
had  a  very  marked  effect  in  preventing  dram- 
drinking,  and  I  can  well  believe  it.  Of 
course  the  habit  of  drinking  coffee  and  tea, 
or  anything  else  that  is  pleasant  and  harm- 
less, is  the  best  possible  preventive  of  dram- 
drinking. 

The  foreign  branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  for  many  years  had 
its  South  American  headquarters  in  Rio,  and 
after  much  struggling  and  many  painful  and 
disheartening  experiences  has  at  last  begun 
to  win  its  way.  There  are  very  few  institu- 
tions of  any  kind  which  do  better  work  than 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
I  was  glad  to  go  to  the  branch  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  expecting  merely  to  say  a  word  of 
greeting  to  the  members  themselves.  How- 
ever, I  found  the  hall  of  meeting  jammed 
with  an  audience  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  Brazilians,  including  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, judges.  Senators,  and  Deputies.  I 
had  to  make  them  a  short  speech.  The 
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reason  I  mention  the  incident  is  because  my 
audience  was  so  obviously  of  a  very  high 
character.  They  represented  a  type  both 
intellectual  and  forceful  ;  they  were  men 
with  whom  we  would  be  glad  to  associate  in 
any  movement  for  social  betterment  in  the 
United  States.  I  made  them  precisely  the 
type  of  address  that  I  would  have  made  to  a 
similar  audience  in  my  own  country,  and  they 
responded  precisely  as  an  audience  in  my 
own  country  would  have  responded.  Evi- 
dently the  feelings  to  which  I  appealed,  the 
ideals  which  I  upheld,  were  the  same  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  as  in  New  York  City. 

There  is  a  very  attractive  social  life  in  Rio. 
The  political  Constitution  is  modeled  upon 
that  of  the  United  States — whereas  under 
the  Empire  the  Constitution  was  modeled 
on  that  of  Great  Britain,  The  intellectual 
stimulus  comes  chiefly  from  France  ;  more 
French  than  Portuguese  books  are  read. 
The  social  life  is,  of  course,  founded  on  that 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  with  very  dis- 
tinct differences,  being  far  more  advanced 
and  modern.  The  theaters,  the  clubs,  and 
the  people  who  go  to  the  theaters  and  fre- 
quent the  clubs,  and  the  young  people  who 
go  to  the  dinners  and  dances,  are  like  those 
in  the  other  great  civilized  capitals,  whether 
of  Europe  or  America. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  did 
was  to  visit  the  Bacteriological  Institute,  a 
few  miles  outside  of  Rio.  Its  head  is  a 
Brazilian,  Dr.  Cruzes,  a  man  of  the  class  of 
Pasteur  and  Gorgas,  who  in  Brazil  has  headed 
the  fight  against  those  obscure  insects  and 
plants  and  those  baleful  microscopic  organisms 
which  are  responsible  for  the  most  terrible 
diseases  against  which  humanity,  and  espe- 
cially humanity  in  the  tropics,  has  to  contend. 
The  laboratory  was  admirable  in  its  equip- 
ment, and  even  more  admirable  in  the  mani- 
fest spirit  and  intelligence  of  its  men.  Many 
scores  of  dread  diseases,  from  cholera  and 
the  bubonic  plague  to.  yellow  fever  and 
malaria,  are  here  studied  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  success,  and  in  many  cases 
remedies  are  finally  devised.  The  part  that  is 
being  played  by  Brazil  in  the  great  warfare 
of  applied  science  against  the  most  danger- 
ous foes  of  man  is  not  generally  appreciated 
abroad,  and  of  itself  entitles  Brazil  to  stand 
abreast  of  the  foremost  civilized  nations. 
There  was  one  touch  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Cruzes  which  so  pleased  me  that  I  can- 
not forbear  repeating  it.  Everything  about 
the  building  in  which  Dr.  Cruzes  and  his 


assistants  work  is  of  the  newest  and  most 
advanced  type.  The  library  contains  all  the 
best  publications  of  the  day  of  a  medical  and 
scientific  character.  The  thought  is  neces- 
sarily expressed  in  terms  of  Darwin  and  Hux- 
ley ;  evolution  is  accepted  precisely  as  gravi- 
tation is  accepted,  yet  this  in  no  sense  means 
the  reign  of  materialism.  The  doctor  took 
us  through  the  little  bedroom  in  which  he 
sleeps  when  in  the  building.  By  his  bed 
were  three  books.  One  was  an  excellent 
French  publication  in  which  I  noticed  a 
purely  scientific  article  on  the  comparative 
evolution  of  religions.  The  other  two  were 
"  The  Imitation  of  Christ "  and  a  life  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  Surely  such  catholicity  of 
taste  in  things  spiritual  and  intellectual  marks 
the  kind  of  scientist  who  ought  to  be  typical 
of  the  science  of  the  future.  The  incident 
bore  out  the  assurance  repeatedly  given  me 
that  in  Brazil  there  was  genuine  religious 
freedom,  that  there  was  complete  tolerance 
of  all  shades  of  religious  belief  and  non- 
belief,  and  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  anti- 
clerical intolerance  which  in  certain  modern 
nations  has  at  times  risen  to  a  height  of  fanati- 
cism as  objectionable  as  the  theological 
intolerance  which  culminated  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  and  indeed 
wonderful  trips  which  the  traveler  through 
Rio  should  take,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  best  worth  taking  is  at  the  city's  very 
doors.  On  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  a  giant  rock,  a  sheer-sided  hill  called 
the  Sugar  Loaf  from  its  shape.  An  aerial 
trolley  has  been  arranged  during  the  last 
eight  months  to  the  top  of  this  Sugar  Loaf, 
passing  over  the  top  of  another  hill  lower  but 
equally  precipitous.  It  was  no  small  feat  to 
establish  this  trolley  in  such  a  place,  and  it 
was  done  by  active,  energetic  Brazilians,  with 
no  outside  help  of  any  kind — a  further  proof 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Brazil  of  to-day  has 
awakened.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  any 
American  would  be  proud  to  see  performed 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf 
there  is  a  wonderful  view  over  the  ocean  and 
the  mighty  and  beautiful  bay.  In  no  other 
city  can  such  a  view  be  obtained,  especially 
at  sunset ;  and  it  is  as  beautiful  after  dark, 
when  the  lights  of  the  city  shine,  as  during 
daylight. 

One  day  we  visited  Tijuca  Mountain,  about 
an  hour's  automobile  ride  from  the  city. 
Like  most  of  the  mountains  surrounding  Rio 
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de  Janeiro  harbor,  it  is  lofty  and  abrupt  of 
outline,  and  covered  by  a  most,  beautiful 
tropical  forest.  Palms,  tree  ferns,  cypress, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  trees  are  laced 
together  by  the  lianas  that  twine  around  the 
trunks  and  hang  in  great  loops  and  festoons 
from  the  branches.  Here  and  there  are 
lovely  cascades,  and  wherever  a  spot  has 
been  cleared  there  is  the  usual  wonderful 
view  of  some  portion  of  the  great  harbor. 
We  came  back  to  the  city  by  a  road  that  led 
us  close  to  the  ocean  shore,  dropping  down 
to  it  through  a  wild  gorge  and  ascending 
from  it  through  another  pass  between  two 
mountains. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  went 
to  a  garden  party  given  by  the  President  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  These  gardens  were 
a  mass  of  brilliant  green  verdure,  and  every 
kind  of  tropical  tree  grew  therein,  including 
spreading  clusters  of  bamboos,  beneath  whose 
overhanging  shafts  the  road  lay  in  dark 
shadow.  As  everywhere  in  the  city,  the  royal 
palms  made  the  most  marked  feature,  stretch- 
ing away  in  straight  double  rows,  the  crowned 
shafts  with  their  severe  and  simple  outlines 
combining  in  curious  fashion  both  delicacy 
and  strength.  There  were  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  present,  very  well  dressed,  both 
men  and  women,  and  with  charming  manners, 
simple  and  dignified.  The  pretty  girls  with 
their  pretty  dresses  made  a  striking  spectacle 
under  and  among  the  beautiful  trees. 

There  was  one  touch  at  the  gardens  that 
illustrates  an  element  of  the  Brazilian  charac- 
ter which  it  would  be  well  for  us  more  often 
to  imitate.  The  royal  palms  are  not  Brazilian 
trees,  but  were  brought  here  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  from  the  West  Indies.  The  first 
palm  which  was  then  planted,  the  mother 
palm,  is  still  erect,  and  not  only  does  a  tablet 
in  front  of  it  commemorate  its  origrn,  but 
opposite  it  is  the  statue  of  the  King  under 
whom  it  was  brought  hither.  The  Republic 
shows  both  self-confidence  and  magnanimity 
by  the  unhesitating  manner  in  which  it  com- 
memorates any  deed  done  or  service  rendered 
by  one  of  the.  Emperors.  Not  only  has  Dom 
Pedro's  name  been  kept  to  designate  streets 
and  buildings,  but  a  statue  has  been  erected 
to  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
President.  This  is  not  only  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  French 
Republic,  but  to  what  has  at  least  occasion- 
ally been  done  by  ourselves.  When  Brazil 
was  made  a  republic,  there  was  no  effort 
whatever  to  sever  the  continuity  of  relations. 


between  the  past  and  the  present ;  and  the 
result  has  been  healthful  in  every  way. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  trips  around 
Rio  is  that  to  the  Corcovado  Mountain. 
From  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  is  the 
best  view  of  the  city  and  the  bay  that  can  be 
obtained  anywhere.  The  onlooker  realizes 
for  the  first  time  how  spread  out  Rio  is. 
The  city  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
which  is  deeply  broken  by  harbors  and  prom- 
ontories, and,  furthermore,  it  stretches  out 
until  its  front  extends  far  along  the  ocean 
itself.  Mountain  after  mountain  rises  directly 
out  of  the  city — perhaps  they  should  be 
called  hills  rather  than  mountains,  but  they 
are  so  high  and  sheer  that  it  is  inexact  to 
term  them  only  hills.  Some  of  the  smaller 
ones  have  been  cut  down,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  make  room  for  streets  and  buildings. 
The  others  have  been  left  untouched,  and 
the  city  spreads  round  them  like  a  lake 
round  its  islands. 

The  most  strikingly  beautiful  part  of  Cor- 
covado Mountain  is  a  walk  which  stretches 
for  three  or  four  miles  along  the  steep,  forest- 
clad  slopes  that  front  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
broad,  shady  pathway,  smooth  and  well  kept, 
and  on  its  inner  side  runs  a  gray,  moss- 
covered  aqueduct  built  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  still  in  excellent 
repair,  for  its  age  has  merely  given  it  beauty. 
This  aqueduct  is  open,  and  a  clear  stream  of 
water  runs  along  it,  delicious  and  healthy 
to  drink,  as  the  water  of  Rio  invariably  is. 
The  path  follows  the  winding  buttresses  of 
the  mountain  slope,  bowered  in  the  won- 
derful luxuriance  of  the  tropical  forest.  For 
the  most  part  one  walks  under  a  shaded 
archway,  but  here  and  there  there  are 
breaks  from  which  one  can  see  far  over  the 
ocean  and  up  and  down  the  mountain-side 
through  the  teeming  luxuriance  of  the  virgin 
forest.  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of,  so  beautiful  a  walk  so  close  to 
a  great  city.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
in  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  in 
Italy  there  is  too  apt  to  be  some  revolting  lack 
of  cleanliness  to  mar  even  what  is  most  beau- 
tiful, whereas  around  Rio  the  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness  surpass  that  of  even  our 
northern  cities. 

One  day  we  went  to  Petropolis,  a  town 
founded  by  Dom  Pedro,  high  among  the 
mountains  some  thirty  miles  from  Rio. 
These  mountains  are  very  bold  and  sheer 
in  outline,  with  immense  cliffs,  and  are 
densely  covered  by  the  wonderful  tropical 
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forest.  In  Petropolis  the  weather  is  always 
cool  and  pleasant,  and  during  the  hot  summer 
months  all  people  who  can  spend  the  nights 
there. 

Rio  itself  is  unusually  pleasant  for  a  tropi- 
cal city  in  the  hot  months.  Beaches  of  white 
sand  stretch  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean. 
Everywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
the  water  is  so  clean  that  bathing  is  a  delight. 
I  have  never  seen  a  city  in  which  improve- 
ments were  being  more  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward, and  the  plans  already  under  way  include 
wooded  avenues  and  pleasure  grounds  as 
charming  as  those  of  Paris — not  to  mention 
a  great  bathing  and  pleasure  resort  which  is 
to  have  all  the  popular  attractions  of  Coney 
Island !  I  was  told  that  the  widening  of  the 
streets,  the  beautifying  of  the  old  parks,  and 
the  creation  of  so  many  new  parks  and  play- 
grounds had  worked  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  They  now 
live  out  of  doors  far  more  than  formerly. 


An  interesting  feature  of  this  out-of-door  life 
was  the  amount  of  football  that  was  played. 
In  the  various  parks  and  playgrounds  there 
were  football  fields,  and  if  the  space  was  too 
limited  for  regular  match  play,  then  small 
plots  with  goal  posts  were  provided  for  prac- 
tice P>ery  day  we  saw  hundreds  of  men 
and  boys  playing  football.  It  was  not  the 
Rugby,  and  still  less  the  American  college 
game,  but  Association  or  soccer  football,  as 
played  in  England. 

Altogether,  I  felt  that  Rio  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  any  modern  capital,  from 
New  York  to  Berlin  ;  I  had  never  realized, 
and  I  doubt  whether  many  of  our  people 
realize,  the  extraordinary,  the  bewildering 
advance  that  has  been  made  by  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro— and  by  Brazil — of  recent  years  ;  an 
advance  largely  due  to  the  creation  of  the 
Republic — a  fact  worth  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  pessimists  concerning  popular  govern- 
ment. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  OF  THE  BEES 

(FOUNDED   ON  AN   OLD   ENGLISH  SUPERSTITION) 
BY   NORA   ARCHIBALD  SMITH 

'Tis  Christmas  Eve  in  an  Old  World  garden, 

An  English  garden  of  long  ago, 
And  down  in  the  dusk  of  the  privet  hedges 

The  beehives  stand  in  a  goodly  row. 
Still  is  each  trim  little   conical  dwelling, 

Still  are  the  delicate  wings  below ; 
Hardly  the  wind  dares  venture  a  whisper 

Over  the  beds  where  the  flowers  grow. 

Still,  still,  garden  and  field  and  hill, 
Waiting  the  radiant  Christmas  morn. 
Waiting  the  heav'nly  morn. 

Midnight  strikes  from  the  ivied  tower. — 

Hark,  what  a  clamor  the  tolling  brings  ! 
Bells  in  the  distance  joyfully  answer; 

Earth,  rejoicing,  an  anthem  sings. 
Down  where  the  honey-bees  cling  and  cluster, 

Buzzing,  humming,  a  carol  rings — 
"Christ  is  born!"  so  the  golden  chorus: 

"  Praise  Him  !  ye  that  have  voice  and  wings  !" 

Sing,  sing,  ye  that  have  voice  and  wings. 
Sing,  for  the  Sun  of  the  World  is  bom. 
Sing,  for  the  Christ  is  born  .' 
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BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 

Believers  in  Santa  Claus  may  be  interested  to  learn  about  the  origin  of  the  stories  in  the 
ensuing  article.  The  chief  evetits  here  narrated  are  taken  from  two  Greek  manuscripts,  dating 
back  to  the  tenth  century,  belonging  to  the  Zion  Monastery  at  Myra.  The  stories  that  relate 
to  the  Emperor  Constantine  are  found  in  a  tenth-century  manuscript,  an  initial  fragment  of 
which  is  perhaps  a  century  older.  The  oldest  historic  monument  of  the  children's  saint  is,  it 
appears,  the  church  which  Justinian  built  at  Constantinople  and  dedicated  to  St.  Priscus  and 
St.  Nicholas.  Justinian  was  born  in  4S3  AD.  and  died  in  565  a.d.;  so  this  church  dates 
about  two  centuries  after  the  saint's  death.  That  this  7cas  the  real  Santa  Claus  known  to-day 
is  ocularly  demonstrated,  7oe  think,  by  the  three  pictures  printed  in  the  illustrated  section  of  this 
71  umber  of  The  Outlook.  Mr.  Johnston,  who  writes  thus  about  the  Saint  of  Christmas,  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University.  Formerly  in  the  civil  service  in  India, 
lie  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    He  is  an  accomplished  linguist. — THE  EDITORS. 


CHILDREN  everywhere  love  Santa 
Claus  and  believe  in  him.  And  the 
children  are  right.  For  Santa  Claus 
is  real,  as  real  as  St.  Paul  or  Julius  Caesar  or 
George  Washington.  But  Santa  Claus  is 
not  his  full  name,  it  is  only  his  pet  name 
among  children.  His  full  name  is  Saint 
Nicholas.  The  Germans  call  him  Sankt 
Nicolaus,  and  their  children  have  turned  this 
into  Sankt  Claus,  or,  as  we  call  him,  Santa 
Claus  ;  so  that  is  how  the  great  Greek  saint 
of  the  fourth  century  comes  by  his  child 
name. 

What  a  happy  fate  for  a  saint,  or  for  any 
one,  that  his  name  should  always  be  bound 
up  with  gifts  to  children,  with  deeds  of  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy,  with  warm-hearted 
help  for  the  poor  and  needy,  the  helpless  and 
distressed.  Nicholas  is  the  patron  saint  and 
guardian  of  children,  but  he  is  also,  in  a  spe- 
cial way,  the  protector  of  sailors  and  travelers 
by  sea  ;  and  all  along  the  coasts  of  Europe 
are  little  chapels  built  in  honor  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, where  sailors  and  fishermen  go  to  pray 
before  they  set  forth  upon  the  deep. 

Not  only  little  chapels  are  built  to  this  gener- 
ous bringer  of  gifts ;  there  are  great  churches 
and  cathedrals  in  many  cities,  all  over  Christen- 
dom, East  and  West.  Of  the  three  cathedrals 
in  New  York,  one,  the  Russian,  is  dedicated 
to  him.  But  though  he  is  so  great  a  saint 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  he  is  not  less  popular 
in  the  West,  among  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike.  In  England,  for  instance,  there  are 
more  churches  named  after  Saint  Nicholas 
than  there  are  days  in  the  year,  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  are  named  after  St.  George, 
the  patron  saint  of  England.  Yet  he  is  even 
more  popular  in  Catholic  Italy,  where  several 
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cities  have  chosen  him  for  their  patron,  from 
Venice  in  the  north  to  Bari  in  the  south. 

Wonderful  to  tell,  Saint  Nicholas  is  almost 
equally  popular  among  the  Mohammedans, 
who  greatly  reverence  Christ,  and  always 
rise,  in  sign  of  respect,  when  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  mentioned.  Among  the  persons  of 
the  Old  Testament  they  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  Elijah,  whose  character  and 
power  were  very  like  those  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
though  Nicholas  greatly  surpassed  Elijah  in 
his  love  of  children  and  in  generosity. 
Strangest  of  all,  Saint  Nicholas  is  the  chosen 
saint  of  the  Laplanders  and  Samoyeds  and 
North  Siberian  peoples,  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians at  all,  but  heathens.  They  say  that  he 
often  comes  to  save  them  from  storms  on  the 
white  Arctic  seas,  and  that  in  the  sparkling 
polar  nights  they  see  him  among  the  green 
and  red  streamers  of  the  aurora,  a  tall  man, 
dark,  with  a  white  beard:  and  with  gleaming, 
kindly  eyes.  He  comes  to  them,  bringing 
gifts ;  good  seal-hunting,  or  a  fine  catch  of 
salmon,  or  perhaps  a  white  bear  cub. 

How  has  this-Greek  of  olden  time  come  to 
be  so  loved  and  admired  and  adored  by  all  the 
world  ?  Chiefly  through  the  splendor  of  his 
character  and  life,  his  fiery  courage  and  gra- 
cious gifts,  and  through  the  humility  which 
went  ever  with  his  superb  valor  and  loving- 
kindness. 

He  was  an.  only  child,  and,  like  Isaac 
and  John  the  Baptist,  a  child  of  promise, 
who  came  to  his  father  and  mother  after 
they  had  waited  for  him  and  prayed  for  him 
through  long,  lonely  years.  They  were  rich 
Greeks,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Patara,  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Asia  Minor.    When  as  a  little  boy  Nicholas 
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stood  on  the  shore  looking  out  to  sea,  the 
long  island  of  Crete  was  away  to  his  right 
over  the  shining  waters ;  Cyprus  was  an 
equal  distance  away  on  his  left,  and  Alexan- 
dria and  Egypt  were  immediately  in  front  of 
him  under  the  sun  at  noonday.  In  part 
because  they  had  waited  so  long  for  him  and 
he  was  their  only  child,  and  in  part  because 
he  was  such  a  fiery-hearted,  lovable  boy, 
his  father  and  mother  adored  him,  and  told 
wonderful  stories  about  him  even  from  his 
cradle  days.  They  said  that  when  he  was 
being  baptized  he  knelt  three  times  in  the 
font,  in  honor  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  They  said  also  that  on 
the  fast  days  of  the  Church  the  babe  would 
drink  no  milk  until  after  sunset. 

Nicholas  was  born  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  after  the  first  of  all  Christmases. 
His  name,  in  Greek  Nikolaos,  means  "  the 
conqueror  of  the  people,"  and  from  child- 
hood he  conquered  all  hearts  by  his  warm 
and  generous  love,  and  by  his  splendid  cour- 
age too,  so  that  in  pictures  he  often  carries 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand  as  the  sym- 
bol of  valor.  At  school  he  was  always  one 
of  the  best  of  the  scholars  ;  and  he  loved, 
too,  to  go  often  to  church,  remaining  there 
alone  and  praying.  So  great  was  his  love 
for  the  church,  and  such  a  burning  desire  to 
serve  the  Master  Christ  filled  his  heart  even 
from  boyhood,  that,  with  the  eager  consent 
and  good  will  of  his  father  and  mother,  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  Master  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  Church.  His  uncle, 
Bishop  Nicholas  of  Patara,  watched  lovingly 
over  him,  and  ordained  him  a  deacon  and 
later  a  priest.  When  he  laid  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  younger  Nicholas  to  ordain 
him,  Bishop  Nicholas  said :  "  Brothers,  I  see 
the  rising  of  a  new  sun  above  the  earth,  the 
coming  of  gentle  consolation  for  the  sorrow- 
ful. Blessed  is  the  flock  which  shall  have 
him  as  its  shepherd.  He  will  lovingly  bring 
back  the  sheep  that  wander  away  from  the 
fold,  feeding  them  in  happy  pastures,  a  warm 
helper  of  those  in  need.  " 

We  come  now  to  the  story  of  how  Saint 
Nicholas  first  brought  secret  gifts  to  children 
when  they  were  asleep,  the  first  act  that  made 
him  Santa  Claus,  giver  of  presents  in  the 
darkness. 

Bishop  Nicholas  had  long  ardently  desired 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  born,  and  where  he 
taught  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  where  he 
was  crucified  on  Golgotha.    So,  leaving  his 


nephew  as  keeper  of  his  flock,  he  entered  a 
ship  in  the  harbor  and  sailed  to  Joppa,  the 
port  of  Judea,  from  which  the  road  winds  up 
among  the  hills  to  Jerusalem.  At  that  time 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  young  Nicholas 
died,  leaving  him  a  great  fortune.  He  de- 
termined to  keep  none  of  it  for  himself,  but 
to  give  it  all  away  in  gifts  to  those  who 
needed  it,  and  also  to  give  so  secretly  that  no 
one  should  know  whence  the  gift  came. 

It  happened  that  a  very  learned  man  in 
Patara,  who  had  been  rich,  lost  all  his  wealth. 
He  had  three  daughters,  whose  mother  had 
died,  and  he  and  they  were  so  poor  that  at 
last,  in  great  sorrow,  he  had  almost  decided 
to  sell  them  as  slaves,  rather  than  keep  them 
and  watch  them  dying  of  starvation.  Nicho- 
las heard  of  this,  and,  filling  a  purse  with 
money,  he  went  secretly  by  night,  wondering 
how  he  could  give  the  gift  without  being 
seen.  As  he  stood  there,  the  moon  came 
from  behind  a  cloud  and  he  saw  a  bedroom 
window  open.  So,  stealing  up  under  the  open 
window,  he  threw  in  the  purse  of  gold,  and 
stole  away  in  the  darkness.  This  he  did  a 
second  and  a  third  time.  The  learned  man 
was  very  happy,  and  determined  to  watch  at 
night  to  see  who  brought  the  gifts  ;  and  the 
third  time,  when  the  purse  fell  on  the  bed- 
room floor,  he  ran  after  Nicholas  and  caught 
him,  kneeling  before  him  in  the  road  and 
thanking  him  with  tears  of  joy  for  saving  his 
dear  children  from  slavery.  Nicholas  made 
him  promise  solemnly  not  to  reveal  who  it 
was  that  had  given  the  gift ;  and,  ever  after 
that,  he  gave  his  gifts  so  secretly  that  no  one 
saw  him.  Yet  it  came  to  be  known  that  it 
was  he  who  brought  the  presents  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.  So  when  people  found  the  gift, 
they  said,  "  Saint  Nicholas  has  brought  it." 

Because  of  this  story  of  the  three  golden 
purses  Saint  Nicholas  is  often  shown  in  pic- 
tures carrying  three  purses,  or  three  balls,  of 
gold.  He  continued  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clothe  the  poor  and  needy,  to  redeem  debtors 
from  slavery,  to  give  gifts  to  children,  whom 
he  greatly  loved  ;  but  always  secretly,  be- 
cause of  his  great  humility,  because  he  did  not 
wish  his  good  deeds  to  be  known. 

Now  comes  the  first  of  the  stories  which 
connect  him  with  the  sea  and  make  him  the 
special  guardian  of  sailors  and  their  pro- 
tector against  storms.  After  the  return  of 
his  uncle.  Bishop  Nicholas,  from  the  Holy 
Land,  the  younger  Nicholas  determined  to 
go,  in  his  turn,  to  Jerusalem.  When  the  ship 
had  sailed  to  the  south  and  was  coming  near 
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to  Egypt,  Nicholas  told  the  captain  that  he 
saw  the  storm  demon  hurrying  toward  the 
ship,  seeking  to  overwhelm  it,  and  soon  after 
a  great  storm  arose,  so  that  even  the  sailors 
were  in  despair.  But  Nicholas  prayed  and 
reassured  them,  and  the  storm  passed  by. 
And  they  believed  that  he  had  power  to  still 
the  waves,  as  Christ  did  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  according  to  the  words  :  "  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he 
do  also."  After  the  storm  a  sailor  who  was 
mending  a  torn  sail  fell  from  the  mast  and 
lay  on  the  deck  as  if  dead.  Saint  Nicholas 
kneeled  beside  him  and  prayed,  and  raised 
him  again,  and  he  rose  up  strong  and  well. 
And  the  sailors  related  that  Nicholas  had 
raised  the  fallen  sailor  from  the  dead.  So 
strong  and  benign  was^  he,  and  so  full  of 
fiery  kindness,  that  it  was  easy  for  people  to 
believe  that  he  had  wonderful  spiritual  power 
to  help  and  to  heal.  Jt  is  told  that,  when  the 
ship  came  to  Alexandria,  Nicholas  laid  his 
hands  on  many  of  the  sick  and  healed  them, 
and  that  he  gave  presents  to  many  children, 
who  loved  to  follow  him  in  the  streets,  and 
that  he  greatly  comforted  many  who  were  in 
distress. 

It  was  told  that,  when  he  went  to  Gol- 
gotha to  worship  in  the  church  built  where 
Christ  was  crucified,  the  doors  of  the  church 
opened  before  him  of  themselves,  as  a  sign 
that  the  doors  of  heaven  would  also  open 
before  him. 

After  he  had  prayed  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher,  Nicholas  wished,  like  Elijah  of  old  and 
like  John  the  Baptist,  to  go  away  into  the 
wilderness,  to  dwell  alone  in  prayer.  But 
the  divine  voice  forbade  him  to  go,  bidding 
him  return  to  Patara  to  work  among  men. 

So  he  returned.  The  captain  of  the  ship 
treacherously  designed  to  carry  him  away  to 
a  foreign  city,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  But 
Nicholas  knew  it,  and  prayed,  and  a  storm 
came  up  from  the  south  and  carried  the 
ship  to  the  coast  of  Lycia,  to  Patara,  the 
home  of  Nicholas.  Generously  he  forgave 
the  captain,  not  seeking  to  punish  him,  but 
sending  him  away  repentant. 

At  Patara  Bishop  Nicholas  had  built  a  mon- 
astery, a  house  of  quietness  and  prayer,  calling 
it  Zion  ;  there  Saint  Nicholas  wished  to  live  in 
silence  and  solitude.  But  the  divine  voice 
again  forbade  him,  saying, ."If  thou  wouldst 
be  crowned  by  me,  go  forth  and  work  among 
men,  that  I  may  be  glorified  in  thee." 

So  Nicholas,  wishing  to  work  where  not 
even  his  name  was  known,  left  Patara  by 


night,  and  went  along  the  shore  till  he  came 
to  Myra,  the  greatest  city  of  Lycia,  where  he 
knew  no  one,  and  had  not  even  a  friend 
whom  he  could  ask  to  shelter  him.  And  it 
happened  that  Archbishop  John,  of  Myra, 
had  just  died  ;  and  the  bishops  of  all  Lycia 
were  gathered  together  in  the  cathedral  to 
elect  his  successor.  After  much  debate  they 
decided  that  the  choice  should  be  made,  not 
by  men,  but  by  the  Lord.  Therefore  they 
all  prayed  that  the  Lord  might  make  known 
to  them  whom  they  should  choose.  And  as 
the  eldest  slept,  One  stood  before  him  in  a 
dream,  and  said  :  "  Watch  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral.  He  who  shall  come  first  in  the 
morning  shall  be  your  bishop.  His  name  is 
Nicholas." 

in  the  morning,  Nicholas,  coming  from 
Patara,  arrived  very  early  at  the  cathedral,  and 
they  that  watched  greeted  him  and  asked  his 
name  ;  and  at  first,  through  humility,  wishing 
to  remain  unknown,  he  would  not  answer. 
Then  again  they  asked  him,  and  he  said : 

"  My  name  is  Nicholas." 

So,  because  he  came  first  to  the  church, 
and  because  of  his  name  and  his  humility, 
they  knew  that  it  was  he  who  should  be 
chosen,  so  they  consecrated  him,  and  he 
became  the  Archbishop  of  Myra.  He  himself 
had  dreamed  not  long  before  that  the  Saviour 
came  to  him  and  blessed  him  and  gave  him 
a  book  of  the  Gospels  adorned  with  gold  and 
jewels.  With  the  Saviour  was  Mother  Mary, 
who  gave  Saint  Nicholas  a  broad  sash-band 
to  be  worn  across  the  shoulders,  to  signify 
the  lost  lamb  which  the  Good  Shepherd  lost, 
and  sought,  and  found,  and  set  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  brought  home,  rejoicing.  So 
Saint  Nicholas  is  represented  with  the 
shoulder-band  and  the  book  in  many  pictures. 
Thus  he  became  chief  shepherd  of  the  flock 
of  Lycian  Myra.  His  door  was  always  open. 
He  was  gracious  and  kind  to  all,  a  father  to 
fatherless  children,  a  helper  of  the  helpless, 
a  comforter  of  those  who  mourned,  a  friend 
of  all. 

In  those  days  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
divided  the  great  empire  of  Rome  between 
them.  Because  of  his  open  and  courageous 
preaching  Nicholas  was  arrested  for  refusing 
to  worship  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  and 
was  cast  into  a  dungeon. 

After  Constantine  became  Emperor  of 
Rome  a  brighter  day  dawned  for  those  who 
bore  the  name  of  Christ.  One  of  the  stories 
about  Nicholas  tells  how  by  his  appeals  he 
saved  the  people  of  Lycia  from  Constantine's 
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army  that  had  been  sent  there  to  suppress  a 
rebellion.  Another  tells  how  Nicholas,  flam- 
ing with  indignation  and  pity,  saved  three 
innocent  men  from  execution  by  the  Governor 
of  Myra,  rebuked  the  Governor's  fury  at 
this  intervention,  and  then  accepted  the  Gov- 
ernor's repentance  and  gave  him  blessing 
and  forgiveness.  Another,  reminding  one  of 
some  modern  tales  of  thought  transference, 
relates  how  Constantine  himself  saw  in  a 
dream  the  soul  of  Nicholas  standing  before 
him  and  heard  him  order  the  release  of  three 
condemned  generals,  and  how  the  Emperor, 
in  response  to  that  dream,  liberated  the 
prisoners. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  stories  of 
Nicholas.  There  are  many  more,  of  his 
fiery  power,  his  splendid  courage,  his  burn- 
ing love,  his  delight  in  the  love  of  little  chil- 
dren. Such  was  his  power  that,  when  he 
died,  all  men  believed  that  death  had  not 
lessened  his  power,  but  had  increased  it 
and  set  him  free  to  carry  out  his  works 
of  mercy  to  the  weak  and  the  distressed. 
So  it  came  that  all  the  East  reverenced 
Saint  Nicholas  the  Wonder-worker,  and 
when,  six  hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  Vladi- 
mir of  Russia  came  to  Constantinople  to  be 
baptized,  he  carried  back  with  him  among 
the  Christian  teachings  the  splendid  story  of 
Nicholas.  From  the  Russians  the  knowledge 
of  Saint  Nicholas  went  northward  to  the 
Lapps  and  Samoyeds,  the  people  of  the  rein- 
deer sleds,  among  whom  his  popularity  is 
boundless.  From  them  perhaps  comes  the 
story  of  the  reindeer  sled  in  which  Saint 
Nicholas  carries  the  presents  which  he  gives 
to  good  children. 

Shortly  after  Russia  became  Christian  the 
Saracens  conquered  Asia  Minor,  laid  Lycia 
waste,  and  turned  Myra  into  a  ruin.  The 
people  of  Bari,  on  the  heel  of  Italy,  heard  of 
it,  and,  sending  ships,  brought  the  body  of 
Nicholas  to  their  city,  and  built  a  splendid 
church  in  his  honor.  From  Bari  his  fame 
spread  through  the  Western  world,  as  it  had 
already  spread  over  the  East. 

There  were  always  those  who  believed  and 


testified,  in  East  and  West  alike,  that  Saint 
Nicholas  had  not  ceased  to  bring  help  and 
gifts  when  he  laid  aside  his  earthly  bod)- ;  he 
came  to  them,  they  said,  when  they  were  in 
instant  peril.  And  sailors  testified  that  they 
owed  their  safety  to  his  power  to  calm  the 
tempests.  So  chapels  and  churches  began 
to  be  built  in  his  name,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  believed  in  him.  and  who  thought 
that  they  owed  to  him  safety  and  gifts,  grew 
constantly. 

Saint  Nicholas  died  on  December  6,  just 
nineteen  days  before  Christmas.  On  that 
day,  as  the  church  stories  say,  he  was  born 
into  glory ;  therefore  it  is  consecrated  to  him 
in  the  calendar  of  the  church.  In  Catholic 
countries,  both  Eastern  Catholic  and  Western 
Catholic,  children  have  for  centuries  been 
taught  that  they  are  under  the  special  care 
of  the  good  Saint  Nicholas,  who,  if  they  are 
good  children  and  love  their  parents  and 
obey  them,  will  bring  them  gifts  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  but,  if  they  are 
bad  and  disobedient  and  lazy,  he  will  come, 
likely  enough,  with  a  rod  instead.  It  was 
originally  on  the  eve  of  his  own  festival,  on 
the  night  between  the  5th  and  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, that  he  was  expected  by  the  children  ; 
but  in  Protestant  countries  the  festival  of 
Saint  Nicholas  was  kept,  while  the  day  was 
changed,  so  that  now  he  brings  his  gifts  on 
the  eve  of  his  Masters  birthday. 

Saint  Nicholas,  or,  as  children  love  to  call 
him,  Santa  Claus,  is  as  popular,  as 'universally 
beloved,  as  ever,  and,  just  as  throughout  the 
centuries  people  were  ready  to  testify  that 
Saint  Nicholas  came  to  their  help  or  brought 
them  presents  as  he  did  while  he  still  wore 
an  earthly  body,  so  we  are  at  liberty  to 
believe  that  his  ancient  great  beneficence 
continues  with  his  warm  and  tender  love  of 
children,  that  his  fiery  power  has  grown 
stronger  through  generous  and  unselfish  use, 
and  that,  either  by  coming  himself  or  by  stirring 
the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  a  like 
generosity,  he  still  pours  forth  gifts  on  the 
eve  of  his  Masters  birthday  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  his  beloved  children. 


GREAT  MEADOW  AND  SING  SING 

"HEAVEN  AND  HELL  IN  PRISON  MANAGEMENT" 

BY  FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


ONE  of  the  most  serene  and  peaceful 
railway  stations,  ordinarily,  in  the  State 
of  New  York  is  that  at  Comstock,  in 
Washington  County,  seventy-five  miles  north 
of  Albany,  where  trains  stop  at  the  mandate 
of  a  red  flag.  The  only  occasions  on  which 
more  than  three  or  four  people  come  into  the 
village  by  the  same  train  are  at  intervals, 
sometimes  of  weeks,  sometimes  of  months, 
when  gangs  of  twenty  and  thirty  men  in 
prison  uniform  and  chains,  escorted  by  heav- 
ily armed  guards,  are  conducted,  sullen  and 
scowling,  from  the  station  to  Great  Meadow 
Prison,  half  a  mile  away.  There  are  three 
hundred  voters  in  Comstock,  whose  domiciles 
are  scattered  over  several  square  miles  of 
territory,  while  six  hundred  convicts,  who 
are  serving  terms  for  every  crime  in  the 
calendar — from  murder  in  the  first  degree 
downward — are  housed  at  night  in  the  big 
prison  building,  and  during  the  day  culti- 
vate the  1,100-acre  farm  upon  which  it  is 
located. 

A  motor  truck  manned  by  two  young  men 
with  bronzed  faces  under  broad-brimmed 
straw  hats  was  starting  with  a  load  of  freight 
from  the  Comstock  railway  station,  one  day 
last  August,  just  as  a  train  put  down  some 
passengers.  The  wife  of  the  village  store- 
keeper was  on  the  platform  with  a  tow- 
headed  boy  about  three  years  of  age.  The 
youngster,  catching  sight  of  the  men  on  the 
truck,  hailed  them  gleefully.  The  vehicle 
came  to  a  stop,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel 
called  to  the  boy's  mother  : 

"  Can  we  take  him  with  us  ?" 

"  If  you'll  be  sure  to  bring  him  back  in 
time  for  dinner,"  she  replied  readily. 

"  All  right ;  we'll  have  him  back  in  time," 
said  the  wheelman. 

His  companion  got  down  from  the  truck 
and  lifted  the  tow-headed  boy  to  the  seat,  and 
the  vehicle  started  away  with  the  youngster 
between  the  two  men. 

"  I  should  scarcely  think  that  a  mother 
would  dare  allow  her  child  to  go  far  away 
from  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prison 
farm,  where  all  those  convicts  are  at  work," 
remarked  one  of  the  new  arrivals  to  the  sta- 
tion agent. 

The  railway  official  laughed.    "  Those  two 
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men  running  the  truck  are  convicts,"  he  said. 
"  They  often  take  the  village  children  for 
rides  with  them  when  they  are  hauling  freight 
from  the  station." 

That  incident  was  the  writer's  introduction 
to  the  Great  Meadow  paradox — a  prison  the 
basis  of  whose  administration  is  the  sense  of 
honor  of  convicted  criminals  !  The  concep- 
tion is  one  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
system  has  proved  successful  during  a  two- 
year  trial,  suggests  comic  opera  ;  but  it  is, 
after  all,  only  a  logical  outcome  of  the  new 
penology  that  heals  and  saves. 

Another  surprise  was  in  store  for  me,  after 
which  I  took  all  surprising  conditions  at  Great 
Meadow  as  mere  matter  of  fact.  I  was  talk- 
ing soon  after  my  arrival  at  Comstock  with 
Warden  William  J.  Homer  on  the  veranda  of 
his  house,  when  a  good-looking  young  man  of 
about  thirty,  wearing  a  golf  cap,  with  gray 
trousers  belted  to  his  shirt,  came  up  the  steps 
to  hand  him  a  letter. 

"  Here's  somebody  who  can  tell  you  a 
good  deal  about  the  place,"  said  Mr.  Homer. 

Sitting  beside  the  good-looking  young  man 
on  the  bench  on  the  veranda,  I  remarked, 
after  he  had  described  some  of  the  features 
of  the  honor  system  : 

"  I  hope  that  the  warden  will  allow  me  to 
talk  to  the  prisoners.  I  want  to  get  their 
own  ideas  about  Great  Meadow." 

"  I  am  a  prisoner  myself,"  said  my  new  ■ 
acquaintance,    with    some  embarrassment. 
"  I'm  finishing  the  last  eight  months  of  a 
five-year  term." 

He  proved  to  be  a  former  Broadway  mu- 
sical director,  who  had  shot  his  wife,  without 
seriously  injuring  her,  as  the  wind-up  of  a 
protracted  spree.  He  had  been  transferred 
to  Great  Meadow  from  Sing  Sing  a  year 
before,  and,  by  direction  of  the  warden,  was 
devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  tuition 
of  other  prisoners  with  musical  talent.  A 
military  band  and  an  orchestra,  each  with  its 
full  complement  of  players  selected  from  the 
inmates,  most  of  whom  had  never  handled  a 
musical  instrument  before  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  prison,  are  evidence  of  the  director's 
capacity.  The  orchestra  gave  a  concert  in 
the  prison  chapel  that  morning  in  honor  of 
several  visitors    to  the   institution,  among 
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them  the  wife  of  one  of  the  inmates.  She 
and  her  husband  sat  with  the  other  guests  of 
the  warden  during  the  concert,  the  numbers 
of  which  included  a  very  creditably  played 
violin  solo  by  a  man  who  had  learned  the 
instrument  on  the  Comstock  farm,  and  songs 
by  a  young  Jew  with  a  voice  of  unusual 
purity  and  strength.  While  the  warden  and 
his  guests  were  at  dinner  that  evening  a 
piano  and  violin  played  by  prisoners  made 
agreeable  music  in  the  next  room,  and  the 
young  Jew  sang  sentimental  ditties. 

We  heard  the  band  at  the  \ball  game  that 
afternoon.  Yes,  there  is  a  baseball  game  at 
Great  Meadow  every  Saturday  during  the 
summer,  the  competing  nines  being  formed 
from  among  the  prisoners,  who  are  allowed  an 
hour's  practice  on  each  of  the  other  working 
days  of  the  week.  The  rest  of  the  inmates 
attend  the  game  in  a  body,'  and  conduct 
themselves  exactly  like  any  other  baseball 
enthusiasts. 

The  Great  Meadow  experimental  station  is 
merely  an  1,100-acre  farm,  on  which  is  a  big 
house  with  six  hundred  comfortable  rooms  in 
which  the  farm-hands  are  locked  up  each 
night.  The  house  is  called  a  prison,  and  the 
rooms  are  known  as  cells.  However,  the 
cell  block  is  as  light,  bright,  and  cheerful  as  a 
sun-parlor.  The  walls  facing  the  cells  are 
more  than  half  in  glass,  and  the  occupants 
look  right  out  into  the  open  country,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  Adirondacks  in  one  direction 
and  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  in 
another.  The  cells  are  the  size  of  some  hall 
bedrooms,  but  they  are  better  furnished  and 
more  sanitary  than  most  hall  bedrooms  that 
are  rented  in  the  big  cities.  The  beds  are 
of  polished  steel,  and  there  are  an  electric 
light,  sanitary  plumbing,  and  running  water 
in  each  cell.  Everything  that  modern  sani- 
tation has  taught  has  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  cell  block.  All  the  cor- 
ners have  been  rounded  off,  and  dirt  and 
dust,  the  generating  places  of  disease  germs, 
find  no  place  for  lodgment.  Incidentally, 
there  is  no  hospital  at  Great  Meadow, 
although  space  has  been  left  for  one.  The 
only  subjects  for  hospital  treatment  since 
Warden  Homer  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
prison  were  one  man  with  a  broken  leg  and 
one  with  pneumonia,  both  of  whom  are  all 
right  now. 

The  Great  Meadow  idea  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Prison  Superintendent  Cornelius  V. 
Collins  (who  preceded  Joseph  S.  Scott  in 
that  office),  and  was  the  conception  of  Fred- 


erick H.  Mills,  former  sales  agent  of  the 
Prison  Department,  to  whom  with  Mr.  Collins 
many  prison  reforms  are  due.  Mr.  Mills's 
plan  was  the  erection  of  a  prison  to  be  made 
the  apex  of  New  York's  system,  in  which  un- 
usual privileges  were  to  be  granted,  and  trans- 
ference to  which  was  to  be  a  reward  for  good 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  of  the 
other  State  prisons,  and  also  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  their  leaving  prison  in  good  health 
after  work  in  the  open.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  scheme  to  an  extreme  that  staggers 
the  most  hopeful  advocates  of  prison  human- 
izing is  the  work  of  William  J.  Homer. 

These  are  the  physical  conditions  at  Great 
Meadow.  The  warden,  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter,  a  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  occupy  the  large  and  handsome  resi- 
dence on  the  prison  grounds,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  cell  block.  During  the  sum- 
mer Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  generally  have  a 
number  of  visitors  ;  not  only  family  friends 
but  many  penologists  and  prison  officials 
from  other  States  who  come  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  wonders  wrought  among  men 
under  punishment  for  crime  who,  under 
different  prison  conditions,  might  be  ravening 
wolves.  A  lady  with  a  daughter  about  the 
age  of  Miss  Homer,  and  a  family  comprising 
husband  and  wife  and  a  boy  of  ten,  were 
visitors  at  the  warden's  home  at  the  time  of 
my  visit;  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  Goldstein,  pastor 
of  Temple  Beth  Sholom  in  Brooklyn,  who  is 
also  Jewish  chaplain  of  the  Tombs  and  Sing 
Sing  prisons  and  a  well-knowrn  penologist, 
was  spending  a  part  of  his  summer  holiday 
as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Homer  in  a  study  of  the 
honor  system.  All  the  work  of  the  Homer 
household — cooking,  housework,  waiting  on 
table,  and  the  rest — is  done  (and  remarkably 
well  done)  by  convicted  criminals  who  are 
not  even  under  the  surveillance  of  guards. 

There  is  approximately  one  keeper  to 
every  fourteen  prisoners  at  Great  Meadow, 
as  in  the  other  prisons  of  the  State,  but 
the  guards  carry  no  weapons — not  even 
canes.  The  six  hundred  prisoners,  so  far  as 
forcible  restraint  or  opposition  is  concerned, 
might  at  any  time  during  the  day  overcome 
their  guards  and  do  as  they  would  with  the 
warden  and  his  family  and  guests.  In  a 
body  they  might  sack  Comstock  and  other 
villages  adjacent  before  they  could  be 
brought  under  restraint.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  most  modern  of  penologists  would 
not  have  dared,  before  Warden  Homer's 
accomplishment,  to  predict  the  possibility  of 
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allowing  so  great  a  degree  of  liberty  to  six 
hundred  men  who  had  been  living  unnatural 
lives  in  confinement  for  y.ears.  Yet  Warden 
Homer  and  his  household  are  as  safe  from 
concerted  attack  as  any  other  residents  of  the 
State.  So  jealous  are  the  prisoners  of  Great 
Meadow  of  the  reputation  of  the  institution — 
and  the  element  of  selfishness  enters  into  the 
question,  for  anything  calculated  to  demon- 
strate weakness  in  the  honor  system  would 
endanger  their  privileges — that  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  lynch  that  one  among  them 
who  might  be  guilty  of  conduct  prejudicial  to 
the  continued  success  of  Warden  Homer's 
experiment ;  I  obtained  that  impression  at 
least  from  talks  with  the  men.  Rabbi  Gold- 
stein, who  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  prisons  in  this  and  other  countries,  was  as 
amazed  as  myself  at  the  Great  Meadow  con- 
ditions. Secretary  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  who  has 
inspected  many  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  who  visited  'Comstock  a 
week  before  Rabbi  Gold°tein,  expressed  as 
great  astonishment  as  he  at  the  extraordinary 
control  of  the  warden  over  his  charges. 
When  Mr.  Homer,  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Prison  Association  in  Baltimore 
last  summer,  read  a  paper  on  the  honor 
system  at  Great  Meadow,  many  prison 
officials  in  the  audience  flatly  refused  to  credit 
his  statements  as  to  the  liberty  he  allowed 
the  inmates.  To-day  every  warden  and 
prison  official  at  all  interested  in  his  work 
throughout  the  country  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  visit  the  institution 
at  Comstock  and  see  things  for  himself ;  for 
while  there  are  a  number  of  prisons  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  which  the 
honor  system  is  in  vogue,  Warden  Homer, 
while  carrying  it  to  as  great  lengths  as  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  has  found  an  unparalleled 
responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

Among  the  inmates  of  Great  Meadow  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  was  the  draft  of  sixty 
men  from  Sing  Sing  who  had  been  foremost 
among  the  mutineers  that  set  fire  to  that  insti- 
tution in  July.  These  men  had  been  sent  to 
Comstock  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  Sing 
Sing,  and  are  not  all  merit  men,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  Nevertheless,  they  had  been  thoroughly 
assimilated  by  the  others,  and  if  there  was 
one  among  them  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
change  in  conditions  and  was  not  emphatic 
in  his  praise  of  Warden  Homer,  Rabbi  Gold- 
stein and  I — who  were  turned  in  among  the 
men  in  the  prison  yard  with  permission  to 


ask  them  any  questions  on  any  subject  we 
pleased — failed  to  find  him. 

"  At  Sing  Sing,"  said  an  alumnus  of  that 
institution,  "  I  ate  grub  three  times  a  day 
that  would  sicken  a  buzzard.  I  slept  in  a 
cell  so  damp  that  if  I  spat  on  the  floor  that 
spot  remained  wet  for  a  week.  I  fought  my 
keepers  every  time  I  got  a  chance.  It  was 
the  only  way  I  could  get  even.  There  ain't 
the  difference  between  hell  and  heaven  there 
is  between  Sing  Sing  and  this  place." 

"  Coming  here  from  Sing  Sing,"  said  an- 
other man,  obviously  a  New  Yorker,  "  is  like 
moving  from  Hester  Street  up  to  Riverside 
Drive." 

On  the  day  of  the  arrival  at  Great  Meadow 
of  the  draft  from  Sing  Sing,  just  after  their 
irons  had  been  struck  off  and  the  men  stood 
sullen  and  rebellious  in  the  prison  yard,  a 
"  lifer  "  among  them  who  had  served  eighteen 
years  and  had  two  more  to  run  (under  a 
recent  law  prisoners  sentenced  for  life  are 
eligible  for  parole  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years)  was  summoned  by  a  guard. 

"The  warden  wants  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
"  You  go  down  this  road  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  then  turn  to  the  left.  He  lives 
in  the  big  white  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill." 

The  man  looked  at  the  guard  in  amaze- 
ment, and  then  realized  that  he  was  to  be 
trusted  to  go  alone  to  call  upon  the  prison 
head.  When  he  reached  the  house  and  the 
warden  cheerily  called  him  by  name,  the 
prisoner  could  not  speak,  and,  after  several 
efforts  at  articulation,  burst  into  tears.  When 
he  was  able  partly  to  control  himself  he  stam- 
mered : 

"  It's  the  first  time  in  eighteen  years  that 
I've  moved  a  hundred  feet  without  a  man 
with  a  club  or  a  gun  behind  me." 

"  That's  all  over  now,"  said  Mr.  Homer, 
gently.  "  Try  and  forget  about  it.  I  sent 
for  you  to  ask  if  you  would  like  to  be  my 
personal  messenger  while  you  are  here. 
You've  had  a  hard  time  of  it  for  a  long 
while,  and  I  want  you  to  have  one  of  the 
easy  jobs  now." 

That  is  one  illustration  of  the  Homer 
method.  Here  is  another :  A  particularly 
dangerous  man,  who  had  stabbed  six  or 
seven  other  inmates  while  in  Sing  Sing,  was 
several  months  ago  transferred  to  Great 
Meadow  ;  for  while  only  men  with  good 
records  are  ordinarily  eligible  to  that  insti- 
tution, wardens  of  other  prisons  occasion- 
ally get  rid  of  a  troublesome  inmate  by 
slipping  him  in  with  a  draft  bound  for  Com- 
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stock  ;  Mr.  Homer,  who  believes  that  one 
man  is  as  tractable  as  another  when  he  is 
treated  right,  never  makes  any  objection. 
Getting  word  on  this  occasion  that  a  presumed 
incorrigible  had  arrived,  the  warden  sent  for 
him.  In  other  prisons  the  dangerous  convict 
had  always  been  taken  into  the  presence  of 
the  warden  between  two  armed  guards,  who 
remained  during  the  interview.  At  Great 
Meadow,  however,  a  single  guard  escorted 
him  to  the  door  of  the  prison  office  and  told 
him  to  knock  and  go  in.  The  convict,  prepared 
for  a  stern  warning  that  any  infraction  of  the 
prison  rules  would  be  followed  by  exemplary 
punishme'nt,  faced  the  warden  defiantly. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Mr.  Homer,  pleas- 
antly.   "  What  was  your  job  on  the  outside  ?" 

"  Chauffeur,"  responded  the  bad  man,  with 
all  the  insolence  he  could  concentrate  into 
one  word. 

"  Good,"  said  the  warden,  without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  other's  offensive 
manner.  "  We've  just  got  a  new  three- ton 
gasoline  truck,  and  there  is  no  one  here  who 
can  run  it.    I'll  put  you  in  charge  of  it." 

Both  the  chauffeur  and  the  warden's  mes- 
senger have  proved  entirely  worthy  of  the 
confidence  he  has  placed  in  them,  and  so 
have  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
other  inmates  of  Great  Meadow.  Two  men 
out  of  more  than  a  thousand  in  his  charge 
have  run  away  during  Mr.  Homer's  adminis- 
tration, and  six  have  been  sent  back  to  the 
other  prisons.  The  men  who  ran  away  did 
so  probably  out  of  an  abstract  love  of  liberty 
that  they  were  unable  to  resist  when  an 
opportunity  for  freedom  offered  itself,  for 
their  terms  of  imprisonment  had  nearly  ex- 
pired and  they  had  been  among  the  best 
behaved  and  most  contented  of  the  prisoners. 
The  men  who  had  to  be  sent  away  from 
Great  Meadow  had  been  found  to  be  incur- 
ably quarrelsome,  and  thus  exerted  a  bad 
influence  upon  the  others. 

Mr.  Homer  came  to  Great  Meadow  on 
July  17,  1911,  and  took  charge  of  the  prison 
the  following  day.  When  he  arrived,  the 
men  were  shouting  and  bellowing  in  their 
cells,  as  prisoners  are  wont  to  do  when  they 
believe  that  they  have  a  grievance.  Visit- 
ing the  outgoing  warden's  office  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  Mr.  Homer  saw  a  colored  man. 
who  had  just  been  "  chalked  in  "  for  punish- 
ment, marched  off  for  ten  days'  confinement 
in  a  dark  cell,  which  meant  that  he  would  lose 
thirty  good-conduct  marks  and  that  his  term 
in  prison  would  be  lengthened.    Asking  what 


offense  the  man  had  been  guilty  of,  Mr. 
Homer  was  informed  that  he  had  been  talking 
to  another  convict  without  permission.  His 
first  act  as  warden  the  next  day  was  to  have 
the  Negro  brought  into  his  office. 

"A  nigger  can't  get  a  square  deal  here," 
was  the  man's  complaint. 

M  Yes,  he  can,"  said  the  new  warden. 
"  You're  going  to  get  one  now,  and  every 
man  in  this  prison,  black  and  white,  is  going 
to  have  a  square  deal,  too." 

He  countermanded  the  order  for  the  col- 
ored man's  punishment,  and  the  same  day 
had  the  dark  cells  torn  out  of  the  prison. 
How  news  is  conveyed  in  an  institution  where 
the  inmates  are  not  supposed  to  communicate 
with  one  another  at  will  even  the  keepers  do 
not  know,  but  within  an  hour  information 
that  the  new  warden  had  commuted  a  pris- 
oner's punishment  and  abolished  the  dark  cells 
had  reached  every  convict  at  Great  Meadow. 
The  shouting  in  the  cells  ceased  as  if  by 
magic,  and  has  never  been  resumed. 

There  were  twenty-four  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  prisoners  posted  in  the  cells  when 
Warden  Homer  took  charge  at  Great 
Meadow,  a  violation  of  any  one  of  which 
meant  punishment.  Arguing  that  if  there 
were  no  rules  to  violate  there  could  be  no 
punishment  for  violating  them,  Mr.  Homer 
abolished  the  written  rules  altogether.  In 
their  stead  he  issued  two  oral  rules  to  the 
men  :  not  to  talk  in  their  cells  or  at  meals — 
rules  that  are  seldom  violated.  Punishment 
takes  the  form  of  solitary  confinement  in  a 
light  cell  where  the  prisoner  can  see  the 
others  at  liberty  on  the  farm.  This  confine- 
ment lasts  only  until  the  offender  sends  to  the 
warden  and  apologizes  for  his  misconduct. 
One  of  the  new  warden's  first  steps  was  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  guards  over  the 
prisoners,  so  that  it  might  be  difficult  for 
them  to  exercise  any  petty  tyranny.  In  the 
event  of  an  issue  of  veracity  between  a  guard 
and  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Homer  takes  the  word 
of  the  prisoner — "  If  an  injustice  is  done,  the 
guard  is  in  a  better  position  to  suffer  than  the 
other  man,"  he  says.  Those  of  the  guards 
who  clung  to  the  idea  that  a  convict  was  not 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  another 
human  being  the  new  warden  got  rid  of  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  not  until  last 
summer  that  he  ventured  to  take  their  weapons 
away  from  the  guards  ;  but  things  have  run 
on  as  smoothly  as  ever  at  Great  Meadow  since. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
inmates  at  Great   Meadow  when  Warden 
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Homer  began  his  administration.  These 
men  lie  summoned  to  his  office  singly  and  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  and  explained  the 
honor  system  he  proposed  to  introduce — 
which  was  merely  that  each  man  should  give 
his  word  not  to  try  to  escape,  and  in  return 
be  allowed  all  the  liberty  possible  under  prison 
surveillance.  A  celebrated  confidence  man 
who  was  concluding  a  fifteen-year  sentence 
in  the  Comstock  institution  proved  a  useful 
ally  to  the  new  warden.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  with  the  others,  and  used 
it  to  further  Mr.  Homer's  efforts  to  bring 
his  scheme  to  fruition.  It  was  in  March, 
1912,  the  beginning  of  the  farming  sea- 
son, that  the  new  order  went  into  effect  at 
Great  Meadow,  and  since  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  on  honor  not  to  leave  the 
farm  without  permission  has  increased  to  six 
hundred,  more  than  a  thousand  men  alto- 
gether having  been  permitted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  system. 

The  men  leave  the  farm  unaccompanied 
by  guards  whenever  their  work  makes  it 
necessary.  During  my  visit  a  man  sentenced 
for  life,  who  had  served  fifteen  years  in 
Sing  Sing,  and  had  come  from  that  institu- 
tion less  than  a  month  before,  was  pointed 
out  to  me  driving  a  team  of  horses  hauling  a 
load  of  lumber.  He  had  been  five  miles 
away  from  the  farm  entirely  alone.  One 
gang  of  men  without  a  guard  took  their 
lunches  almost  every  day  last  summer  and 
were  away  some  ten  hours  of  the  twenty-four 
building  a  dam  on  a  creek  a  mile  away  from 
the  cell  block.  One  of  the  Great  Meadow 
prisoners  has  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pigs,  and  another  of  about  the  same  number 
of  sheep ;  both  men  are  often  out  alone  all 
night  looking  after  their  charges  during  the 
breeding  season. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Comstock, 
Warden  Homer  was  sending  seven  prisoners 
to  Valatie,  Columbia  County,  where  they 
were  to  work  on  the  construction  of  the  new 
women's  prison.  They  traveled  without 
shackles  of  any  kind,  and  in  charge  of  one 
guard,  from  whom  they  might  have  escaped 
at  almost  any  point  of  the  journey.  The 
ceremony  at  their  departure  was  brief.  <:  You 
give  me  your  word  that  you  will  accompany 
the  guard  straight  to  Valatie  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Homer.  Each  man  put  up  his  hand  in  assent, 
and  each  kept  his  word.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  these  were  picked  men.  On  the  same 
day  the  warden  sent  railway  fare  to  a  Great 
Meadow  prisoner  who  had  been  at  work  har- 


vesting at  Wingdale,  the  abandoned  prison 
site  in  Dutchess  County,  and  had  asked  per- 
mission to  come  back  alone,  a  distance  of 
some  two  hundred  miles,  with  railway  changes 
at  Chatham  and  Albany.  The  inmates  of  Great 
Meadow  discussed  this  man's  journey  in  the 
prison  yard,  and  not  one  of  them  expressed 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  traveler  would 
come  direct  to  Comstock.  He  arrived  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and,  after  reporting  at 
the  prison,  called  at  the  warden's  house  to 
express  hearty  thanks  for  having  been  per- 
mitted to  come  "  home  "  by  himself.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State 
that  a  convict  has  transferred  himself  alone 
from  one  prison  to  another. 

Since  this  time  Warden  Homer  has  carried 
his  experiments  even  further.  In  September 
the  following  special  despatch  from  Comstock 
appeared  in  the  New  York  "Times:" 
"  Eight  convicts  who  had  been  working 
at  the  State  farm  at  Valatie  arrived  at  Great 
Meadow  Prison  at  Comstock  this  evening. 
These  men  had  been  at  Valatie  since  July. 
John  H.  Mealey,  agent  of  the  farm,  came 
with  them  as  far  as  Albany.  The  men 
traveled  the  rest  of  the  way  alone.  On 
the  same  train  were  fourteen  men  who  were 
sent  from  Great  Meadow  to  Wingdale  early 
in  July  to  work  on  the  prison  site.  These 
men  were  unaccompanied.  They  traveled 
by  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  to  Chatham,  thence  by  the  Boston 
and  Albany  to  Albany,  and  north  to  Great 
Meadow  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson." 

As  one  detail  after  another  of  men  from 
the  other  State  prisons  have  arrived  at  Com- 
stock, it  has  been  Warden  Homer's  practice 
to  bring  them  from  the  train  to  the  prison 
yard,  where  their  shackles  are  removed,  and 
the  other  prisoners  quickly  surround  them  to 
tell  them  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  new 
institution.  Within  as  brief  a  period  as  pos- 
sible the  warden  has  a  private  interview  in 
his  office  with  each  new  arrival ;  he  asks  him 
what  kind  of  work  he  would  like  to  try  on 
the  farm  ;  he  talks  with  him  about  his  future, 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  he  knows  a  trade 
by  which  he  may  support  himself  after  leav- 
ing prison,  endeavoring  in  every  possible  way 
to  make  the  man  understand  that  he  has 
found  a  friend  who  will  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  help  him  begin  a  new  life.  Not 
one  prisoner  thus  far  has  failed  to  respond 
to  the  warden's  advances,  the  most  difficult 
subject  being  a  young  Italian  under  sentence 
for  manslaughter.    This  youth  said  to  Mr. 
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Homer  afterward  :  "  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  kill  the  first  man,  keeper  or  prisoner,  who 
gave  me  the  slightest  occasion  for  it,  and  go 
to  the  electric  chair.  You  are  the  first  per- 
son who  has  taken  any  interest  in  me  since  I 
was  six  years  old,  and  my  feeling  toward  life 
has  changed."  The  young  man  is  now  on 
parole  and  at  work  in  Yonkers.  He  recently 
wrote  to  Mr.  Homer  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  started  a  bank  account.  The  warden 
receives  letters  from  former  convicts  almost 
daily,  telling  him  of  their  new  prospects  in 
life,  and  invariably  expressing  warmest  grati- 
tude for  what  he  has  done  on  their  behalf. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  ex-prisoners 
on  probation  from  Comstock  working  on 
farms  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
prison,  and  all  are  "  making  good."  No 
prejudice  against  ex-convicts  as  workmen  ex- 
ists among  the  farmers  of  Washington  County. 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Homer's  work  at 
Great  Meadow  as  an  experiment ;  but  he  has 
at  least  proved  the  honor  system  a  workable 
hypothesis  while  he  is  at  the  head  of  it.  But 
could  another  man  exercise  the  same  control 
under  the  same  conditions  ?  It  is  probable 
that  he  could — if  there  were  another  man 
just  like  Mr.  Homer.  The  name  of  the_  war- 
den of  Great  Meadow  belongs  on  the  list 
headed  by  Abou  Ben  Adhem  in  his  legendary 
dream.  Mr.  Homer  loves  his  fellow-men. 
Said  Rabbi  Goldstein  to  me  :  "  I  could  not 
understand — in  fact,  I  did  not  believe — the 
stories  I  had  heard  of  the  relations  between 
warden  and  prisoners  at  Great  Meadow, 
until*I  saw  Homer's  face  ;  then  I  knew  the 
secret  of  his  control."  The  warden's  face, 
crowned  with  prematurely  white  hair  (for  he 
is  only  forty-four  years  of  age),  would  be 
saintly  in  its  kindliness  if  one  associated 
saintliness  with  domination.  No  criminal, 
however  hardened,  can  look  into  Mr.  Homer's 
eyes  and  disbelieve  him  when  he  tells  him 
that  he  is  going  to  be  his  friend  ;  but  he  will 
realize  that  the  other  will  make  the  conditions 
of  friendship  and  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  live  up  to  them.  And  Warden  Homer  has 
proved  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
inmates  of  Great  Meadow  otherwise  than  by 
words.  From  the  time  he  took  charge  of  the 
prison  on  July  17,  1911,  until  July  4  of  this 
year  he  was  at  his  office  daily,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  from  early  morning  until  after 
midnight,  every  waking  moment  being  given 
to  the  service  of  the  crime-stained  men  he 
claimed  as  brothers.  His  evenings  he  set 
aside  for  discussion  and  counsel  with  the 


prisoners,  any  one  of  whom  was  at  liberty  to 
knock  at  his  office  door  and  enter  without 
further  ceremony.  On  these  occasions  he 
learned  as  much  as  possible  of  the  personal 
affairs  of  the  men  under  his  care  ;  he  wrote 
to  their  friends  about  securing  work  for  them 
when  their  paroles  should  begin;  he  sent  cheer- 
ful letters  to  wives  in  instances  where  families 
had  been  dismembered,  giving  new  hope  to 
suffering  women  ;  he  corresponded  with  rela- 
tives and  friends,  letting  them  know  that  a 
penitent  sinner  was  anxious  to  have  a  new 
chance  among  them,  and  with  prosecutors 
whose  hostility  might  tend  to  hinder  the 
prisoner's  betterment  of  himself  on  regaining 
liberty.  This  was  Warden  Homer's  pro- 
gramme evening  after  evening,  following  a 
full  day's  work  with  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  big  State  institution  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  and  early  in  July  he  suffered  a  physical 
breakdown  as  the  result  of  overwork.  A 
good  constitution  and  careful  nursing  have 
restored  his  health,  however. 

William  J.  Homer  does  not  call  himself  a 
penologist.  He  was  a  business  man  in  Elmira 
before  he  became  warden  at  Great  Meadow, 
and  was  selected  for  the  position  by  the  former 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Mr.  Scott,  with 
whom  he  had  frequently  discussed  prison  mat- 
ters. He  came  to  Comstock  unhampered  by 
prison  traditions,  but  with  a  firm  belief  that  if 
he  treated  a  man  right  that  man  would  treat 
him  right  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
instances.  "  There  is  a  streak  of  good  in  even- 
man,"  he  says,  "and  when  a  prisoner  has 
once  regained  his  self-respect  there  is  every 
hope  for  him." 

As  to  whether  the  Great  Meadow  honor 
system  shall  remain  an  experiment  or  other- 
wise, the  question  is  this  :  Should  Mr.  Homer 
be  removed  from  the  position  of  warden  by 
politics,  illness,  or  death,  will  it  be  possible 
to  find  a  successor  to  him  who  will  be  able 
to  hold  the  six  hundred  inmates  together  ? 

The  stories  told  by  the  prisoners  from 
Sing  Sing  now  at  Great  Meadow  of  the 
former  institution  would  be  absolutely  un- 
believable, as  they  are  unprintable,  were  it 
not  that  they  are  corroborated  by  a  West- 
chester Grand  Jury  and  by  George  W.  Blake, 
the  special  commissioner  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer  to  investigate  the  prisons  and 
reformatories  of  the  State.  "  The  worst 
features  of  the  prison  management  cannot 
be  discussed  in  any  public  document."  said 
Commissioner  Blake  in  his  report  last  April, 
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"  but  the  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  State  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  submitting-  it  to  the  attention  of  men 
competent  to  present  a  method  of  bettering 
a  condition  that  breeds  disease  of  the  mind 
and  body  and  that  should  touch  the  heart  of 
every  man  with  any  human  instincts." 

The  fact  is  that  the  prison  edifice  on  the 
Hudson  at  Ossining  is  so  many  square  feet 
of  hell  on  earth.  I  am  not  exaggerating  an 
iota  when  I  assert  that  a  person  who  kept  a 
dog  in  some  of  the  cells  occupied  by  human 
beings  in  Sing-  Sing  would  be  punished^for 
cruelty  by  any  police  magistrate,  and  that  the 
man  who  would  voluntarily  endure  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  prison  is  a  more  degraded 
beast  than  we  have  any  record  of  in  history 
or  fiction.  Here  are  cleanly  prisoners  con- 
tracting deadly  and  loathsome  diseases  from 
unspeakable  outcasts ;  here,  known  to  keepers 
and  guards,  who  are  unable  to  interfere  under 
existing  conditions,  men  are  committing  un- 
natural crimes  that,  proved  against  them 
outside  the  prison,  would  send  them  there. 
There  are  scores  of  drug  victims  in  the  prison, 
the  sale  of  morphine  and  cocaine  being  a  traffic 
thus  far  impossible  to  prevent,  with  the 
result  that  the  bestialities  of  half-demented 
inmates  add  to  the  horrors  of  this  inferno. 
Last  year  one  man  in  each  ninety-five  in 
Sing  Sing  went  mad. 

These  are  present  conditions  in  the  prison 
at  Ossining  ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
they  were  immeasurably  worse  before  James 
M.  Clancy,  the  present  warden,  took  charge 
last  July.  The  cells  in  Sing  Sing  are  about 
seven  feet  long,  three  feet  four  inches  wide, 
and  six  feet  six  inches  high,  providing  168.67 
cubic  feet  of  air  space,  as  against  400  cubic 
feet  required  in  the  East  Side  and  municipal 
lodging-houses  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  so 
that  when  two  men  were  in  a  cell  together, 
as  frequently  occurred  under  previous  prison 
administrations,  they  had  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  amount  of  air  to  breathe  that  science 
declares  to  be  essential  to  health.  There  is 
absolutely  no  plumbing  in  the  cell-house  and 
there  are  no  toilet  provisions.  In  each  cell 
is  a  bucket  which  serves  for  all  the  prisoner's 
needs,  and,  as  these  buckets  were  emptied 
only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  stench  that 
emanated  from  them  may  be  imagined.  The 
small  amount  of  drinking  water  given  to  the 
convicts  was  placed  in  a  smaller  bucket,  wrhich 
stood  in  the  cell  for  hours  at  a  time,  and,  as 
both  the  buckets  were  uncovered,  the  drink- 
ing water  soon  became  contaminated. 


The  convicts  are  aroused  every  morning  at 
6:30,  and  by  7:30,  their  cells  cleaned  and 
their  buckets  emptied,  are  in  the  mess-hall, 
where  a  meager  breakfast  awaits  them.  At 
eight  o'clock  they  are  in  the  various  workshops. 
At  noon  dinner  is  served  in  the  big  mess-hall, 
and  half  an  hour  later  the  men  are  back  in 
the  shops.  They  work  until  a  quarter  past 
three,  when  they  have  a  little  exercise  and 
are  given  tea  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
they  eat  in  their  cells.  That  is  the  week-day 
routine  ;  Sunday  used  to  be  a  day  of  torture. 
Before  Mr.  Clancy's  advent  the  convicts 
were  allowed  out  of  their  cells  for  breakfast, 
and  then  they  were  permitted  to  attend  divine 
service,  provided  they  felt  like  thanking  God 
that  there  was  only  one  Sunday  in  the  week. 
Under  the  old  regulations  all  the  inmates  of 
the  prison  were  then — at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning — back  in  their  cells  with  their 
rations  for  the  day,  no  dinner  being  provided 
for  them  on  Sunday,  since  that  would  have 
interfered  with  the  keepers'  day  of  rest.  When 
Monday  happened  to  be  a  holiday,  the  men 
were  kept  in  their  cells  from  four  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon  until  6:30  o'clock  Tues- 
day morning — a  total  of  more  than  sixty 
hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  eat  breakfast  on  Sunday  and  attend 
religious  services,  and  the  time  for  one  meal 
on  Monday.  The  total  capacity  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  is  1,200  cells,  and  yet  up  to  six  months 
ago  as  many  as  2,000  prisoners  have  been 
lodged  there  at  one  time.  One  of  the 
chapels  was  converted  into  a  dormitory, 
which  has  sleeping  accommodations  for«150 
prisoners  ;  the  rest  of  the  2,000  were  doubled 
up  in  cells.  Of  the  plight  of  men  in  the  pun- 
ishment cells  on  very  little  bread  and  com- 
paratively less  water,  the  presentment  of  the 
Grand  Jury  last  June  charged  horrors  beyond 
belief. 

Again  it  is  essential  to  preface  a  statement 
about  Sing  Sing  with  the  assertion  that  it  is 
unbelievable — for  who  is  likely  to  credit  readily 
the  allegation  that  officials  of  the  prison  con- 
spired with  rogues  outside  to  starve  the 
unhappy  wretches  in  the  cells,  giving  them 
rotten  meat  and  vegetables  in  insufficient  quan- 
tities in  place  of  wholesome  and  plenteous 
food  provided  for  them  by  the  State,  and 
pocketing  the  difference  in  the  price  ?  Yet 
that  is  just  what  was  done  at  the  Ossining 
institution  before  Mr.  Clancy's  advent.  As 
Commissioner  Blake  said  to  me  :  "  The  aver- 
age man's  patience  may  withstand  the  thought 
of  graft  derived  from  bricks  and  stone  in  the 
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dishonest  construction  of  prison  buildings,  but 
when  it  is  wrung  from  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  helpless  and  suffering  human  beings  it 
turns  him  savage  and  makes  him  yearn  for 
the  blood  of  the  politicians  responsible  for  it." 

Like  Warden  Homer  at  Great  Meadow, 
Mr.  Clancy  came  to  Sing  Sing  without  having 
passed  any  examinations  in  the  science  of 
penology.  Indeed,  his  appointment  was  a 
strictly  political  one,  and  he  entered  the 
prison  service  from  a  municipal  department  of 
New  York  City.  He  showed  unusual  force 
and  capacity  in  his  handling*  of  the  mutiny 
that  occurred  during  the  first  week  of  his 
administration  at  Ossining,  and  his  contact 
since  that  time  with  the  unfortunates  under 
his  charge  has  aroused  all  the  humanity  in  the 
nature  of  a  fine  type  of  the  big-hearted,  big- 
bodied  Irish- American.  Backed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons,  Mr.  John  B.  Riley ,  Warden 
Clancy  has  already  effected  reforms  that  make 
life  far  better  worth  living  for  the  prisoners 
of  Sing  Sing,  fearful  though  conditions  are  at 
their  best.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded  of  all  other  days,  for 
dinner  is  given  the  men  as  on  week  days  and 
they  are  allowed  to  get  together  in  the  yards 
for  exercise.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  prison,  which  dates  back  to  1825,  the 
men  this  year  were  out  of  their  cells  on 
Election  Day;  they  now  get  the  food  for 
which  the  State  pays,  and  there  is  little  com- 
plaint among  them  on  that  score.  The 
warden  recently  ordered  600  pounds  of  beef 
that  was  not  up  to  the  mark  thrown  intp  the 
Hudson,  and  the  same  fate  not  long  after- 
ward overtook  a  car-load  of  potatoes  not  fit  to 
eat.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  inmates  of 
Sing  Sing  had  a  two-course  dinner  consisting 
of  the  best  fresh  fish  and  chickens  to  be  had 
in  the  market,  after  which  a  vaudeville  per- 
formance participated  in  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing stage  artists  of  America  was  presented  to 
their  discriminating  attention. 

Warden  Clancy  has  made  strenuous  efforts 
during  his  brief  tenure  of  office  to  stamp  out 
the  illicit  trade  in  drugs  that  is  carried  on  in 
Sing  Sing  prison,  but  though — in  spite  of 
their  political  affiliations — he  has  discharged 
one  keeper  engaged  in  the  traffic  and  forced 
two  others  to  resign,  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  prevent  cocaine  and  morphine  being 
smuggled  in  to  the  inmates.  One  of  these — ■ 
in  prison  parlance — "  dope  fiends  "  said  to 
him  not  long  ago  :  "  You've  put  up  the  price, 
but  you  haven't  stopped  the  sale."  If  it 
should  seem  strange  to  the  casual  reader  that 


transactions  involving  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  may  be  carried  on  within  prison  walls 
despite  all  endeavors  at  prevention  on  the  part 
of  the  warden,  let  the  fact  be  considered 
that  eighty  or  ninety  small-salaried  keepers 
are  going  in  and  out  of  Sing  Sing  daily, 
many  of  whom  are  putting  in  bank  money 
made  by  the  sale  of  drugs  to  habit-ridden 
inmates  who  would  undergo  torture  rather 
than  inform  on  the  agents  who  bring  them 
the  wherewithal  to  deaden  temporarily  their 
sufferings.  It  is  coalition  between  disrepu- 
table keepers  and  the  more  depraved  of  the 
prisoners  that  is  accountable  for  the  commis- 
sion of  the  dreadful  crimes  that  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  Dur- 
ing one  week  in  November  two  inmates  who 
were  suspected,  and  only  suspected,  of  being 
informers  as  to  these  criminal  practices  were 
murderously  beaten  in  one  of  the  prison  cor- 
ridors by  other  prisoners  whose  identity  it  was 
impossible  for  the  warden  to  prove.  Of 
course  both  of  these  assaults  were  witnessed 
by  keepers,  none  of  whom  would  admit  having 
seen  an  overt  act  committed. 

Warden  Clancy  has  abolished  the  use  of 
the  dark  cell  altogether.  As  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible he  is  plastering  the  1,200  cells  that  are 
continually  occupied  with  plaster  of  pans  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  vermin  that 
have  infested  them  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
he  is  installing  new  bed  racks,  mattresses,  and 
improved  cell  buckets  and  water  kits,  and 
supplying  additional  blankets.  He  has  applied 
for  an  appropriation  whereby  the  men  may 
have  two  suits  of  clothes,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  wear  one  coat  and  pair  of  trousers 
until  they  begin  to  fall  apart.  He  has 
remodeled  the  bath-houses  which  the  Grand 
Jury  criticised  in  its  presentment  last  June, 
and  installed  shower-baths  in  the  foundry 
and  power-house,  so  that  the  inmates  employed 
in  the  shops  may  go  to  their  cells  in  as  cleanly 
a  condition  as  possible. 

As  might  be  imagined,  in  an  institution 
conducted  as  Sing  Sing  has  been,  the  most 
wretched  of  the  prisoners,  those  in  the  death 
cells,  were  treated  with  the  least  considera- 
tion. Before  Warden  Clancy  took  charge  at 
Ossining  the  food  of  the  condemned  men  was 
cooked  in  old  tomato  cans  in  an  otherwise 
disused  kitchen  in  the  same  wing  as  their 
cells.  Their  last  meal  for  the  day  was  given 
them  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  that  time  until  seven  the  next  morning 
they  went  without  food,  because  that  arrange- 
ment best  suited  the  convenience  of  their 
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keepers.  One  of  the  new  warden's  first  acts 
was  to  order  a  range  and  cooking  utensils  for 
this  kitchen,  and  to  see  that  the  prisoners' 
meals  were  served  to  them  at  reasonable 
hours.  Illustrative  of  the  density  of  the  callus 
that  indurates  the  souls  of  some  of  these 
prison  keepers,  an  incident  that  occurred  at 
Sing  Sing  last  summer  is  perhaps  worth  relat- 
ing. One  of  the  men  then  awaiting  the  elec- 
tric chair  had  received  a  dollar  from  his  wife, 
who  did  washing  for  a  livelihood  for  herself 
and  children.  The  man  asked  a  keeper  going 
off  duty  to  bring  him  a  dozen  peaches  on  his 
return.  The  keeper  brought  back  in  a  bag 
some  specimens  of  the  fruit  that  might  have 
cost  a  cent  apiece,  and  returned  twenty-five 


cents  out  of  the  dollar.  When  the  prisoner 
opened  the  bag,  there  were  only  nine  of  the 
peaches  left. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  just  how  far 
the  politicians  will  allow  Warden  Clancy  to 
go  in  his  efforts  to  improve  conditions  at 
Sing  Sing.  "  If  politics  interfere  with  my 
work  here,  I  shall  resign,  and  let  everybody 
know  the  reason  why,"  he  said  to  me.  "  The 
horrors  of  this  place  no  one  can  realize  who 
has  not  experienced  them.  During  my  first 
week  as  warden,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  I  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  for 
assistance,  and  a  man  in  this  position  needs 
all  the  assistance  he  can  get  from  God  and 
man." 


THE  SPECTATOR 


"  ]\  yTUTINY  on  the  high  seas  " — what 
\/ 1  a  rolling,  thrilling  phrase  it  is ! 
*  The  Spectator  found  himself  look- 
ing for  Israel  Hands  and  Long  John  Silver 
among  the  twenty-three  men  sitting  in  two 
lines  across  the  court-room,  with  the  heap  of 
shining  handcuffs  piled  on  the  table  at  one 
side,  and  the  white-haired  United  States 
marshal  and  his  deputies  on  guard.  The 
hearing  was  before  the  District  Court  Com- 
missioner in  a  seaboard  city,  and  the  muti- 
nous crew  had  been  arrested  on  board  ship  at 
the  Lewes  Breakwater,  at.  the  entrance  of 
Delaware  Bay,  and  brought  up  by  the  rev- 
enue cutter.  The  hearing  would  decide 
whether  they  should  be  discharged  or  held 
for  future  trial.  Mutinies  are  rare  nowadays. 
B 

Short,  stout,  and  self-important,  the  cook 
of  the  Manga  Reva  sat  high  in  the  vacant 
jury-box,  facing  the  mutineers.  Below  him 
the  gray-haired,  haggard-faced  captain,  and 
the  first  mate,  with  a  mouth  like  a  steel  trap, 
sat  with  one  of  the  owners  of  the  brig.  Be- 
fore the  Commissioner's  desk  the  District 
Attorney  and  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
were  backed  by  the  British  and  Norwegian 
consuls,  and  by  counsel  for  the  owners. 
Beside  the  Spectator,  at  the  side  of  the  room 
reserved  for  special  visitors,  a  pleasant-faced 
little  lady  in  deep  black,  with  a  black  veil, 
regarded  the  prisoners  with  overflowing  sym- 
pathy. "  My  husband  worked  for  sailors  for 
years,  at  the  Seamen's  Rest,"  she  said  to  the 
Spectator,  "  and  I  know  how  these  boys  are 


starved  and  beaten  and  used  like  dogs. 
Most  of  them  can't  understand  P^nglish.  and 
don't  know  what  ships  they  are  joining.  Very 
likely  they  were  all  shipped  drunk,  by  some 
boarding-house  keeper  who  had  taken  all  their 
money.  No  one  knows  what  sailors  have  to 
go  through,  and  most  of  them  are  tender- 
hearted and  will  do  anything  for  people  who 
are  kind  to  them." 

B 

The  Spectator  himself  was  surprised  at  the 
boyishness  of  the  crew.'  One  was  nineteen, 
a  Norwegian,  black-eyed,  olive-skinned,  and 
altogether  unlike  the  Vikings.  He  was 
Ingwald  Andersen,  though,  and  couldn't 
speak  anything  but  Scandinavian.  There 
were  four  Andersens,  all  Norwegian,  and 
none  of  them  related.  The  cabin  boy  looked 
like  a  dwarf  Jap.  but  turned  out  to  be  a 
Chilean,  Antone  Belaski  by  name.  One  old 
white-bearded  prisoner  had  followed  the  sea 
for  forty-three  years.  One  neat-looking  young 
Australian  was  that  dreaded  thing,  a  "  sea 
lawyer."  He  and  the  rest  did  not  seem,  any 
of  them,  a  day  over  thirty,  and  most  of  them 
looked  like  youths  of  the  working  class,  no 
more  dangerous  or  romantic  than  any  boiler- 
shop  or  shipyard  could  furnish. 

m 

Nevertheless,  mutiny  it  had  been,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  second  mate,  the  cook,  and 
one  of  the  crew  who  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it  when  called  to  the  stand.  The  authorities 
had  not  been  sure  about  the  second  mate, 
a  serious-looking  Norwegian  named  Snobohm, 
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and  he  was  in  custody  along  with  the  crew. 
But  when  he  was  called  to  the  stand,  his 
story  was  straightforward  and  convincing. 
He  had  shipped  as  second  mate  of  the  brig 
for  a  "  deep-water  voyage  "  from  Philadelphia 
to  San  Francisco,  around  the  Horn.  The 
crew  had  come  on  in  detachments,  many  of 
them  drunk.  The  cook  was  drunk  the  night 
they  sailed  down  the  bay  ;  the  first  mate  was 
drunk,  and  pulled  one  man  out  of  his  berth 
and  abused  him  ;  the  captain  was  drunk  or 
sick,  and  spent  all  the  first  day  "  calling 
down "  the  men.  No,  he  never  saw  the 
captain  strike  any  sailor — not  during  the 
whole  voyage.  Yes,  the  captain  may  have 
kicked  the  men  now  and  then.  The  men 
got  no  breakfast  the  first  day  out,  but 
they  had  coffee  at  five  in  the  morning. 
After  that  they  were  kept  too  busy  to  eat 
until  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  did  not 
remember  that  this  had  happened  again. 
But  the  men  complained  often  of  not  having 
enough  water.  Two  buckets  a  day  were 
allowed  to  the  crew.  They  came  to  the 
cook's  galley  and  drank  the  brackish  water 
there.  Some  said  that  they  were  going  to 
drink  salt  water,  they  were  so  thirsty. 

e 

As  for  the  actual  mutiny,  the  second  mate 
said  that  he  came  off  watch  at  eight  bells  in  the 
morning,  and  heard  cries  aft.  He  ran  there, 
and  found  the  first  mate  down  and  his 
hands  bound,  the  captain  with  his  head 
cut,  a  prisoner,  and  the  cook  bound,  with 
blood  running  over  his  face.  "  Four  men 
grabbed  hold  of  me,"  said  the  witness. 
"  They  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  join  them 
and  take  the  ship  to  port.  They  said  they 
didn't  want  to  harm  me.  I  wouldn't  join 
them,  and  they  tied  me,  arms  and  feet,  with 
ropes ;  they  were  tight,  and  I  couldn't 
walk."  Later  they  handcuffed  the  officers, 
put  shackles  on  their  feet,  kept  guard  over 
them  by  day,  and  locked  them  in  their 
cabins  by  night.  Three  men,  one  of  them 
an  Andersen,  took  watch  and  watch  about  on 
armed  guard,  handing  the  captain's  revolver 
from  one  to  the  other  when  they  changed 
guard — like  the  three  weird  Graeae  whom 
Perseus  saw  with  one  eye  between  them. 
There  was  always  a  guard  on  the  captain, 
who  navigated  the  ship  first  toward'  Fayal, 
then  back  again  toward  the  Capes.  Snobohm 
did  not  join  the  mutiny,  he  testified,  because 
he  thought  it  "  a  wrong  and  foolish  thing, 
and  told  the  crew  so,"  but  on  the  direct 
question,  "  Were  you  ever  on  a  voyage  where 


the  men  were  treated  so  badly  as  on  this  ?" 
the  mate  answered,  gravely  and  emphatically, 
"Never." 

EJ 

The  cook,  Otto  Tongler,  who  came  next, 
was  what  might  be  called,  in  stage  parlance,  a 
"  comic  relief."  Stout,  shrewd,  and  very 
much  on  the  side  of  constituted  authority,  he 
made  the  cross-examination  so  diverting  at 
times  that  the  crew  grinned  as  well  as  the 
crowd.  The  counsel  for  the  mutineers,  and 
the  consuls  who  sat  behind  him,  consulted 
frequently  during  the  cross-examination,  and 
each  time  the  cook  would  visibly  stiffen  him- 
self for  what  might  be  coming,  and  meet  it 
with  infinite  caution  and  resource.  He  was 
especially  careful  as  to  calling  any  one  drunk, 
for  some  reason. 

"  Were  you  drunk  the  day  the  Manga  Reva 
sailed  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  emphatically. 

"  You  had  been  drinking,  had  you  not  ? 

"  I  had  had  a  drink." 

"  More  than  one  drink  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  sir." 

"  Were  you  not  drunk,  then  ?" 

"  No,  sir  !    I  was  under  liquor." 

"  Was  the  mate  drunk  that  day  ?" 

"  No,  sir  !" 

"  Had  he  been  drinking  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  sir." 

"  But  not  drunk  ?" 

"  He  had  a  little  on  him,  sir." 

"  Was  the  captain  drunk  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  say,  sir." 

"  Had  he  been  drinking  ?" 

"  He  could  walk,  sir." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  captain  affected,  in 
any  way,  by  liquor  ?" 

"  I  have  a  doubt,  sir,  about  when  he  fell 
down  the  steps,  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
rest  of  them  all  said  he  was  in  liquor.  But  his 
head  was  cut,  and  he  might  have  been  sick." 

m 

The  cross-examiner  worked  hard.  He 
mopped  his  brow.  The  cook  stood  firm, 
asserting  that  he  had  given  the  men  "  full 
and  plenty  "  by  the  captain's  orders  ;  that  he 
usually  had  enough  left  from  dinner  to  hash 
up  for  supper,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of 
potatoes  and  that  there  was  no  use  for  lime- 
juice. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  men  complain  of 
the  food  ?"  was  asked. 

"  Not  before  the  mutiny,  sir,"  the  cook 
replied,  consideringly ;  "  not  ever  a  word. 
But  afterward  they  complained  all  the  while." 
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"  About  what  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  except  that  they  took 
turns  in  cooking." 

As  a  last  shot,  when  the  lawyer  asked  how 
many  deep-sea  voyages  he  had  made,  and 
exactly  how  the  thirty  years  of  his  seagoing 
life  had  been  filled,  the  cook  replied,  dryly : 

"  I  said  thirty  years  off  and  on,  sir.  If  I'd 
been  thirty  years  on  the  water  and  never  on 
land,  the  barnacles  would  be  growing  on  me." 

"  There's  no  danger  of  barnacles  growing 
on  you  P1  said  the  cross-examiner,  feelingly, 
and  everybody  laughed  as  Otto  left  the  stand. 
E 

But  when  the  one  man  among  the  crew 
who  turned  State's  evidence,  a  young  Scotch 
sailor  named  Wallace,  came  on  the  stand,  it 
was  serious  business  again.  The  plotting  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  forecastle  was  gone  through 
in  detail.  Three  sailors  were  to  bind  the 
captain,  two  the  first  mate,  two  the  second 
mate.  Wallace  was  among  those  told  off  to 
bind  the  captain,  but  refused,  and  went  off  on 
his  watch,  thinking,  he  said,  that  the  mutiny 
would  really  never  come  off.  Still,  he  did  not 
•tell  the  captain;  and  when,  next  morning, 
the  mutineers  carried  the  thing  through,  he 
took  a  passive  part  in  it.  He  knew  the 
weight  of  his  testimony,  and  expected  no 
mercy,  he  said — "  but  he  wanted  it  off  his 
mind,  and  to  tell  the  truth."  His  dark,  bony, 
harsh-lined  young  face  was  set  and  dour,  and 
he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  as  he 
testified,  opposing  to  the  cross-examination  a 
certain  simple,  unhappy  sincerity  that  was 
impressive.  Madness  the  mutiny  had  been, 
and  no  mistake.  One  by  one  the  names  of 
the  ringleaders,  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  were 
dragged  out  of  him.  Reluctantly  but  steadily 
he  went  over  and  picked  them  out,  till  seven 
stood  up  and  confronted  him,  sullen  and 
wretched  all. 

B 

Wallace  did  not,  however,  know  the  names 
of  many  of  his  fellow-mutineers.  It  came  out 
that  neither  the  captain  nor  the  mate  knew 
the  names  of  all  the  crew,  and  that  they  did 
not  know  each  other's  names — a  strange 
testimony  to  the  alien  lives  of  seafaring  men. 
None  of  that  company  had  ever  sailed  with 
each  other  before,  save  possibly  the  captain 
and  the  first  mate.  Second  mate,  cook,  cabin 
boy,  crew,  all  met  for  the  first  time  for  this 
deep-sea  voyage  on  the  sailing  day.  The 
men  had  all  signed  the  articles,  but  never 
heard  them  read,  nor  could  half  of  them 
understand  English  at  all.    The  majority 


never  had  been  on  a  deep-sea  voyage  before 
in  their  lives,  and  did  not  ^ven  know  before- 
hand what  ship  they  were  joining  or  where 
they  were  bound.  The  captain  said  only  six 
were  of  any  value  as  seamen.  Yet  they  had 
ended  by  joining  forces  as  one  man,  had 
chosen  the  three  oldest  of  their  number  as 
leaders,  and  had  carried  a  successful  mutiny 
almost  to  the  end.  If  the  captain  had  not 
managed  to  slip  a  note  to  the  pilot  at  the 
Breakwater,  they  might  have  come  into  port 
at  the  pistol's  point  and  scattered,  and  none 
been  the  wiser  until  it  was  too  late.  But  the 
captain,  with  all  his  weakness,  was  too  clever 
for  them. 

■ 

The  hearing  ran  its  course,  and  the  twenty- 
two  men  were  remanded  for  trial,  the  second 
mate  only  being  allowed  his  freedom.  "  It 
is  as  clear  a  case  of  mutiny  as  I  ever  saw," 
said  the  owner's  counsel  to  the  Spectator. 
'•If  they  had  steered  their  own  course  to  a 
foreign  port,  it  might  even  cross  the  line  to 
piracy.  Justifiable  ?  Mutiny  is  never  justi- 
fiable in  a  legal  way.  No  treatment  of  the 
crew  can  be  regarded  as  a  legal  plea  for 
mutiny.  Self-defense  ?  Well,  if  the  captain 
should  be  about  to  kill  a  sailor,  the  sailor 
could,  individually,  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defense  and  kill  the  captain.  But  concerted 
mutiny  would  not  be  justified  even  if  one  of 
the  sailors  were  killed.  The  captain  has  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  the  safety  of  the  ship 
in  his  hand,  and  he  must  be  obeyed." 
"  That's  so,"  said  the  owner,  who  stood  be- 
hind him  ;  "  the  captain  is  responsible  for  the 
ship  and  men.  This  captain  has  been  in  our 
employ  twenty-seven  years  and  no  complaint. 
It  is  a  terrible  affair  for  him  to  have  such  a 
thing  happen  under  him.  The  crew  has  some 
villainous  fellows  in  it,  too." 

& 

"  But  they  are  such  ignorant,  helpless 
men,"  said  the  little  lady  in  black,  "  and  so 
young.  May  I  go  over  and  say  a  few  words 
to  them  ?"  The  marshal  nodded,  and  the 
last  thing  the  Spectator  saw  as  he  left  the 
court-room  was  a  wistful,  gentle  face  con- 
fronting two  rows  of  countenances  suddenly 
grown  even  more  boyish  and  pathetically 
attentive.  They  might  have  been  a  young 
men's  Bible  class  in  a  mission  Sunday-school, 
and  they  were  acknowledged  mutineers  on 
the  high  seas.  It  is  a  queer  world,  and  they 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  are  a  mys- 
tery to  the  landsman,  no  matter  how  much 
he  reads  John  Masefield. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  GOSPEL  STORY  IN  ART1 

Mr.  La  Farge's  posthumous  volume  is  a 
religious  book.  On  every  page,  it  is  true,  it 
is  instinct  with  the  art  idea.  No  book  from 
Mr.  La  Farge  could  be  otherwise.  But  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  story,  deeply  moving 
and  soul-stirring,  is  evident  from  the  moment 
when  the  reader  glances  at  the  frontispiece, 
Rembrandt's  "  Pilate,"  to  the  last  pages,  on 
which  are  pictured  Giotto's  and  Paris  Bor- 
done's  notions  of  the  Pentecost.  Between 
the  covers  there  are  some  eighty  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  paintings.  But  these  repro- 
ductions do  not  form  the  main  feature  of  this 
volume.  The  text  does.  And  that  text  is 
of  worth  both  as  an  aid  to  religion  and  as  an 
aid  to  art. 

For  this  is  a  reverently  written  book  as  to 
religion,  no  matter  how  acute  and  enlighten- 
ing the  art  criticism.  A  Roman  Catholic, 
Mr.  La  Farge  has  the  special  sympathy  and 
loyalty  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  artists 
who  tried  both  to  depict  the  Gospel  story  on 
canvas  or  fresco  and  to  glorify  their  Church. 
Though  with  many  exceptions,  theirs  was  in 
general  a  spiritual  uplift  as  well  as  a  struggle 
for  expression  in  art.  Mr.  La  Farge  himself 
wrote  of  his  proposed  book  : 

The  lesson  to  ourselves  in  these  pages,  which 
contain  the  record  of  impressions,  at  times  con- 
tradictory, by  men  even  more  various  than  their 
work,  is  that  we  cannot  know  all  the  notes  in 
the  great  song  of  the  human  soul.  Nor  can 
we  now  know  whose  were  the  hands  that  first 
worked ;  perhaps,  as  the  poets  tell  us,  we  shall 
know  them  through  some  discovery,  or  at  least 
in  another  world.  Art  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
a  virtue  ;  we  may  imagine,  then,  that  the  im- 
pressions of  the  bodily  vision  and  of  the  earthly 
execution  have  passed  away,  and  only  the 
thought  and  intention  remains. 

Especially  interesting  in  this  connection  is 
this  reminiscence  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  youth: 

As  a  boy  at  college  I  was  reading  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  was  suddenly  taken  aback  by 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  two  associations — the 
one  Jewish  and  the  other  Greek — together  and 
then  separating  them  again.  The  New  Testa- 
ment writer  in  Greek  was  obliged  to  use  pagan 
words  for  his  Jewish  and  Christian  ideas.  He 
had  no  choice.  So,  when  the  Jewish  preacher 
talked  in  Greek  on  matters  of  spiritual  connec- 
tion between  the  visible  world  and  another, 
almost  all  his  words  had  meanings  which  were 
not  really  his  own,  and  which  did  not  represent 
the  Jewish  descent  of  thought.    If  it  were  so 

*  The  Gospel  Story  in  Art.  By  John  La  Farge.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  New  York.  $5. 


with  the  words  he  used,  how  much  more  so  it 
must  have  been  with  any  attempt  on  his  part  to 
make  pictures  or  statues  representing  or  sym- 
bolizing his  ideas  !  And  so,  when  he  first  began 
to  make  pictures  of  religious  subjects,  Christian 
ones,  he  used  pagan  symbols — that  is  to  say, 
those  belonging  to  people  around  him — and  his 
way  of  drawing  and  painting  is  exactly  like 
that  of  the  most  abominable  idolatries  and  im- 
moral representations.  The  same  painters  who 
have  left  us  the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs, 
where  they  buried  their  friends  in  Christian 
peace,  must  in  the  light  of  day  have  worked  on 
the  walls  of  their  non-Christian  friends  upon 
the  paintings  which  we  see  in  the  palaces,  or  in 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

As  to  individual  criticisms,  a  few  should 
be  noted  as  indicative  of  Mr.  La  Farge's 
spirit.  When  we  think  of  painting  as  a 
religious  art,  Fra  Angelico  comes  at  once  to 
our  minds.    Mr.  La  Farge  says  : 

So  perfectly  was  it  understood  that  he  was  a 
"religious  painter"  that  for  a  long  time  igno- 
rance of  his  development  (and,  indeed,  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  painting)  prevented  many 
admirers  from  understanding  that  the  monk, 
apparently  shut  within  his  monastery,  was  also 
a  leader  in  his  art.  (We  realize,  of  course,  that 
as  a  cleric  he  designs  within  the  limits  of  neces- 
sities, within  the  limits  of  his  calling^.  His 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  in  San  Marco  is  still 
within  the  mediaeval  feeling.  The  orderliness 
of  arrangement,  as  well  as  a  certain  indifference 
to  the  setting,  reminds  of  Giotto  ;  nothing  tells 
beholders  where  the  event  is  happening,  but  it 
is  an  event,  though  not  an  unexpected  one.  All 
the  figures  move  steadily  to  the  persons  they 
have  come  to  see — the  Child  and  his  Mother; 
the  modest  Mother  and  the  Child  who  blesses 
them.  The  older  king  stretches  out  at  full 
length  on  the  grassy  ground,  and  (a  touch  of 
realism  worthy  of  Giotto)  one  feels  the  stiffness 
of  his  arms  ;  he  will  not  rise  easily. 

Or,  speaking  of  Leonardo's  "  Last  Supper."' 
Mr.  La  Farge  says : 

The  Saviour  bends  His  eyes  down:  His 
thought  is  on  Himself ;  He  is  abstaining  from 
looking,  so  as  not  to  see  the  traitor  Judas.  .  .  . 
That  knowledge  of  the  treachery  or  the  derelic- 
tion of  the  friend  is  to  us  all  the  one  cruel  thing, 
the  sorrow  which  makes  Him  one  of  us,  and  us 
one  with  Him.  He  has  just  spoken  and  is  now 
silent.  His  two  hands  on  the  table  represent 
the  previous  attitude  of  speech  ;  the  one  is  open, 
the  other  turned  away,  and  those  hands  are  near 
to  the  hand  of  Judas — "  Beheld,  the  hand  of 
him  who  betrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table." 

Or  of  the  various  representations  of  the 
"  Ecce  Homo  "  we  read  : 

The  "  Ecce  Homo  "  by  Correggio,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  London,  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  all.  The  scene  is  imaginary,  for  the 
fainting  Mother  is  not  in  the  story,  but  she  adds 
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to  the  meaning,  by  supplying  a  representative 
of  our  own  pity,  carried  out  in  the  ideal  of 
womanhood,  whose  name  for  centuries  has  lifted 
woman  from  abasement  or  intellectual  contempt 
by  placing  before  the  minds  of  men  the  infinite 
capacity  for  sympathy  and  help  which  belongs 
and  has  belonged  in  every  form  of  life  to 
woman. 

For  Mr.  La  Farge  the  great  depicters  of 
the  Gospel  story  apparently  ended  when 


Our  Irish  Theatre.    By  Lady  Gregory.    G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 
This  is  a  very  informal,  somewhat  intimate,  and 
thoroughly  interesting  account  of  the  enterprise 
which  has  so  deeply  engaged  Lady  Gregory's 
mind  and  heart  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  The  recent  Irish  drama  has  had  far 
more  reality  behind  it  than  many  skeptical  peo- 
ple supposed  would  ever  come  out  of  the  Celtic 
movement.  It  has  produced  a  number  of  plays 
of  striking  originality,  freshness  of  feeling,  and 
imagination.  Lady  Gregory  herself  has  been  an 
important  contributor  to  this  group  of  plays,  so 
has  Mr.  Yeats;  but  the  most  striking  contribu- 
tion to  this  considerable  dramatic  literature  has 
been  the  plays  of  Synge,  a  man  of  genius,  some- 
what narrow,  it  is  true,  and  distinctly  local,  but 
original  and  real.  The  struggles  to  secure  a ' 
home  for  the  movement,  and,  above  all,  to  secure 
a  hearing  for  some  of  the  plays,  is  told  by  Lady 
Gregory  with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  and  is  a 
very  entertaining  tale  of  the  kind  of  stupidity 
which  prompts  people  to  try  to  "  hold  back  the 
dawn  by  wringing  the  neck  of  the  crowing  cock." 
It  has  been  ineffective  a  thousand  times,  but  it 
will  doubtless  be  repeated  a  thousand  times 
more.  The  story  of  "  The  Playboy "  in  this 
country  reads  like  an  old-fashioned  Irish  farce, 
and  is  a  striking,  proof  of  a  fact  which  some 
clear-headed  Irishmen  often  try  to  impress  on 
unbelieving  ears:  that  a  great  many  Irishmen 
are*  entirely  devoid  of  the  sense  of  humor.  The 
attempt  to  make  the  mob  a  censor  and  drive 
"  The  Playboy  "  off  the  stage  was  perhaps  as 
striking  an  evidence  of  lack  of  humor  as  well 
as  of  good  sense  as  modern  times  have  seen. 
Here  is  George  Bernard  Shaw's  reply  to  a  reporter 
of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Sun,"  who  began: 
"  Surely  America,  with  its  immense  Irish  element — " 
"  Rubbish  !"  said  the  brilliant  Irishman.  "  There  are 
not  half  a  dozen  real  Irishmen  in  America  outside  that 
company  of  actors!  You  don't  suppose  that  all  these 
Murphys  and  Doolans  and  Donovans  and  Farrells  and 
Caseys  and  O'Connells  who  call  themselves  by  romantic 
names,  like  the  Clan-na-gael  and  the  like,  are  Irishmen  ?" 

And  Mr.  Shaw  summed  up  the  whole  matter 
when  he  said  of  "  The  Playboy :" 

This  play  was  not  about  an  Irish  peculiarity,  but  about 
a  universal  weakness  of  mankind:  the  habit  of  admiring 
bold  scoundrels. 

Bold  scoundrels  are  to  be  found  in  every  lit- 
erature, and  as  long  as  they  are  interesting  and 
hit  off  race  weaknesses,  even  in  an  extravagant 


Rembrandt  died.     At  all  events,  we  are 

told: 

The  eighteenth  century  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Pictures  may  fill  churches  and  go  on 
in  Venice  until  almost  the  end;  in  the  nine- 
teenth, Goya  in  Spain  may  make  us  feel  his  own 
regret  at  having  missed  his  chance;  Delacroix 
will  paint  five  or  six  times  something  from  the 
Bible  story — even  Corot  may  breathe  a  prayer 
— but  authoritatively  there  is  nothing. 


way,  they  are  very  welcome.  To  abolish  them 
from  the  stage  would  be  to  send  Falstaff,  Tar- 
tarin,  and  a  whole  company  of  the  most  inter- 
esting people  in  fiction  into  retirement.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  Irishmen  cannot  recognize  a  real 
Irishman  of  genius  when  he  comes  on  the  stage. 

Our   Common    Road.     By    Agnes  Edwards. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1. 
No  doubt  "  Our  Common  Road  "  will  find  its 
way  to  many  a  Christmas  table.  These  "  morn- 
ing talks "  have  appeared  in  the  Boston 
"  Herald,"  and  present  the  sincere,  every-day 
view  of  life  that  appeals  most  strongly  to 
women  whose  daily  routine  of  work  prevents 
connected  reading.  It  is  useful  to  look  into 
the  mirror  held  up  in  the  talk  called  "  Running 
Around." 

Stranger  at  the  Gate  (The).  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright  The  Macmilkm  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 
A  pretty  Christmas  story  by  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright  pleads  strongly  for  a  renewal  of  former 
ideals  in  family  life.  "The  Stranger  at  the 
Gate  "  comes  and  goes  in  semi-mystery,  but  is 
a  direct  influence  for  good  while  he  stays  with 
his  hitherto  unknown  hosts.  A  successful, 
absorbed  business  man,  neglecting  wife,  chil- 
dren, father,  and  mother  for  his  daily  routine, 
is  stung  to  consciousness  of  danger  by  the 
stranger's  fearless  words,  and  by  the  threatened 
results  of  his  own  blindness  to  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  living.  The  family  group  are  real  per- 
sons, and  the  little  story  bears  a  needed  message 
to  the  present  day. 

Religion  in  Social  Action.    By  Graham  Taylor. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Jane  Addams.  Dodd  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Anything  which  Dr.  Graham  Taylor  writes  on 
social  questions  is  worth  hearing  and  heeding. 
His  settlement  work  in  Chicago  is  not  as  widely 
known  as  that  of  Jane  Addams,  but  is  not  less 
efficient.  He  has  been  frankly  Christian,  and 
he  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on 
social  settlement  inspired  by  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ,  provided  the  object  is  to  make  men  and 
women  better  and  happier,  not  to  make  them 
members  of  a  sect.  In  this  series  of  essays 
he  undertakes  to  show  that  individualism  is  im- 
possible. Man  cannot  live  alone  :  cannot  even 
know  himself  except  as  he  knows  his  neighbor ; 
cannot  do  anything  for  his  neighbor  without 
improving  his  neighbor's  surroundings  ;  cannot 
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be  truly  devout  by  himself,  for  Christ  can  be  in 
the  individual  only  as  the  individual  recognizes 
himself  as  a  member  of  society.  It  is  the 
Church,  not  the  individual,  which  is  the  body 
of  Christ;  and  the  history  of  the  family,  of  so- 
ciety, of  industry,  of  the  city,  shows  that  social 
fellowship  is  essential  to  religion  and  religion 
is  essential  to  true  social  fellowship. 

Friendly   Road   (The).    By    David  Grayson. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.35 
We  believe  that  the  real  identity  of  David  Gray- 
son, the  man,  is  still  veiled  in  mystery  of  his  own 
making  ;  but  most  readers  are  now  quite  familiar 
with  the  writer  who  has  delighted  many  with 
his  "  Adventures  in  Contentment  "  and  "  Friend- 
ship." These  will  be  glad  to  follow  him  along 
"  The  Friendly  Road  "  and  share  the  adventures 
that  must  come  to  one  who  depends  solely  on 
his  personality  and  a  tin  whistle  to  win  him 
nights'  lodgings  and  food  during  his  tramp. 
With  him  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  people  ;  and  there  are  talks  of 
many  things  by  the  way.  David  Grayson's 
philosophy  is  simple  and  of  a  kind  that  cannot 
be  rehearsed  too  often :  that  happiness  is  not 
had  for  the  seeking,  but  comes  quietly  as  a  by- 
product of  doing  one's  duty ;  that  friendship  is 
a  very  simple  yet  precious  thing,  and  is  to  be 
found  alike  among  those  who  whirl  by  in  motor 
cars  and  those  who  tramp  the  highway  with  a 
pack  ;  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  occasionally 
to  rest  from  one's  labors  and  gaze  across  the 
meadows,  or  up  at  the  stars,  and  trust  in  the 
Lord. 

Narrow  Way  (A).    By  Mary  Findlater.    E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.35. 
A  certain  Jane  Austen  spirit  makes  these  pages 
wholesome,  true,  and  witty.  Home  life  on 
Morningsfield  Terrace  in  one  of  a  "  prosaic  row 
of  villas,"  where  old  Miss  Cameron  and  her  niece 
Kitty  went  through  the  daily  routine  and  were 
content,  is  described  in  detail  and  with  humor- 
ous appreciation.  Into  this  haven  comes  a  man 
relative  to  stay  a  whole  week,  an  unheard-of  in- 
vasion since  a  missionary  had  spent  a  day  with 
the  ladies  long  ago.  From  his  advent  dates  the 
quiet  growth  of  sensible  Kitty's  character  and 
influence.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the 
elusive  charm  of  this  simple  transcript  of  pro- 
vincial England.  Underneath  all  the  petty  hap- 
penings of  her  restricted  life  Kitty  is  aware  of 
the  noble  meaning,  and  with  a  refreshingly 
cheerful  spirit  sees  and  uses  the  best. 

Myths  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (The).  By  Lewis 
Spence.  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York.  $2.50. 

Europeans  often  speak  of  America  as  "  a  conti- 
nent without  a  history,"  a  statement  without 
foundation ;  for  the  romance  of  Old  America, 
which  centers  about  Mexico  and  Peru,  is  as 
curious  and  as  interesting  as  that  bound  up  in 
the  history  of  Egypt  or  Assyria.  In  this  in- 
stance the  author  has  taken  for  his  line  of 


investigation  the  myths  of  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  regions  where  the  extensive  and 
highly  interesting  ruins  of  peoples  of  whom 
all  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  lost  are 
situated,  and  from  them  has  developed  a  work- 
ing theory  contrary  to  the  prevalent  one  that 
members  of  these  prehistoric  races  had  their 
origin  in  Asia.  Mr.  Spence  is  not  an  amateur 
in  this  line  of  investigation.  He  has  to  his 
credit  several  other  books  on  this  subject,  and 
the  theory  he  sets  forth  will  interest  scholars  of 
mythical  lore,  while  the  myths  themselves  will 
provide  interesting  reading  for  all  those  who 
delight  in  the  unusual  which  at  the  same  time 
evokes  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  age.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  sixty-four  elaborate  full-page 
drawings. 

Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  American  His- 
tory. Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.50. 

This  volume,  containing  twenty-eight  chapters 
by  different  writers  on  historical  phases  in 
American  life,  will  be  valuable  rather  to  the  his- 
torical student  than  to  the  general  reader. 

Organized  Democracy.  By  Frederick  A.  Cleve- 
land, Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $2.50. 

A  scholarly  discussion  of  fundamental  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  political  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  It  is  both  historical  and  theo- 
retical, and  bears  on  its  face,  and  in  the  very 
elaborate  bibliographies  which  accompany  it, 
the  evidence  of  thorough  scholarship  and  also 
of  original  thinking.  It  is  a  book  which  should 
find  its  place  in  the  library  of  the  political 
editor. 

Lure  of  the  Little  Drum  (The).    By  Margaret 

Peterson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.35. 
Every  one  who  has  heard  the  throb  of  the  native 
drum  as  it  is  fingered  in  the  Indian  dusk  will  be 
attracted  to  a  story  written  by  Margaret  Peter- 
son, winner  of  the  first  prize  in  a  competition 
judged  by  Joseph  Conrad  and  W.  J.  Locke. 
The  old  question  of  racial  contact  in  India  is 
treated  by  one  evidently  familiar  with  present 
conditions,  and  incidentally  an  interesting  com- 
ment is  offered  upon  the  contention  of  H.  Field- 
ing Hall  (in  the  "  Atlantic  ")  that  the  modern 
Indian  military  man  or  civil  servant  does  not 
even  care  to  understand  the  native,  and,  going 
still  farther,  that  he  finds  him  repugnant.  The 
group  of  English  residents,  the  tea  planters 
widow,  the  Scotch  political  agent  at  Bholpure, 
and  the  Indian  prince,  with  lifelike  glimpses  of 
the  bazaar  and  villages,  fill  these  pages  with 
color. 

General  John  Regan.    By  G.  A.  Birmingham. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $1.20. 
Canon  Hanay — for  it  is  now  an  open  secret  that 
this  is  the  name  of  the  Irish  humorist  who  wrote 
"Spanish  Gold "  and  other  whimsical  tales — 
in  his  new  story,  and  in  the  comedy  made  from 
it  now  playing  in  New  York,  has  treated  a 
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ludicrously  conceived  situation  in  an  irresistibly 
and  deliciously  amusing  manner.  He  pursues 
the  fantastic  idea  of  the  proposed  statue  to  the 
entirely  non-existent  deliverer  of  Bolivia  with 
seeming  gravity,  but  there  is  a  smile  lurking  in 
every  page. 

Leisurely  Tour  in  England  (A).    By  J.  J.  Hissey. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $3. 
Mr.  Hissey  really  did  travel  leisurely,  although 
he  traveled  by  motor  car.  He  was  marvelously 
successful  in  finding  old  churches,  old  inns,  old 
mansions  and  moated  granges,  and  charming 
bits  of  the  English  countryside.  Most  travelers 
and  many  Englishmen  never  even  heard  the 
names  of  these  places.  The  author  writes  as 
he  travels— leisurely  ;  he  has  a  quiet  sense  of 
humor,  tells  stories  well  and  apropos,  and  is  an 
excellent  photographer,  as  his  pictures  show. 
Altogether  the  book  is  eminently  enjoyable  to 
all  lovers  of  the  quiet  life  and  the  old  times. 

George  Du  Maurier,  Satirist  of  the  Victorian 
Age.  By  T.  Martin  Wocd.  McBride,  Nast  &  Co., 
New  York.  $2.50. 

Any  book  about  Uu  Maurier  is  welcome  both 
because  of  his  interesting  personality  and  be- 
cause it  must  have  reproductions  of  his  pictures, 
which  one  never  tires  of  re-seeing.  Mr.  Wood's 
book  is  a  good  one  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  emphatically  so  in  the  analysis  of  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  Du  Maurier's  stingless  satire. 
When  again  shall  we  see  an  illustrator  capable 
of  writing  a  book  like  "  Peter  Ibbetson,"  or  a 
novelist  capable  of  illustrating  his  own  work,  as 
did  Du  Maurier  ? 

Truth  about  Camilla  (The).    By  Gertrude  Hall. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York.  $1.30. 
The  truth  about  Camilla  is  told  somewhat  re- 
lentlessly. One  is  reminded  of  "  Tante,"  yet 
Camilla,  in  spite  of  her  terribly  dominant  spirit, 
leaves  us  in  a  more  sympathetic  mood  than  did 
the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Sedgwick's  art.  Familiarity 
with  Italy  and  the  Italians,  a  comprehension  of 
the  Latin  point  of  view,  and  marked  ability  to 
portray  with  perfect  attention  to  detail  equip 
the  author  for  her  creation  of  Camilla. 

Rose  of  Old  Quebec  (A).  By  Ann  Hollingsworth 
Wharton.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. $1.25. 

"A  Rose  of  Old  Quebec"  is  a  rather  labored 
historical  romance,  revolving  about  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson  in  his  early  youth.  Prettily  illus- 
trated and  conscientiously  written,  it  leaves  the 
reader  cold  to  both  hero  and  heroine. 

Susette.  By  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop.  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

The  twenty-third  birthday  of  the  heir  of  an 
English  title  is  celebrated  in  Paris  at  the 
"  Cochon  Bleu  "  with  suitable  companions  and 
after-effects.  Assuming  his  title  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  youth  takes  his  two  younger  brothers 
on  his  yacht  to  the  South  Seas  in  order  to  have 
time  to  consider  their  future.  Wrecked  and 
cast  up  alone  on  an  island,  his  adventures  de- 


velop his  character,  in  association  with  Susette 
and  her  mysterious  father,  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  With  this  glimpse  of  the  plot,  the 
reader  of  this  entertaining  story  will  be  sure  to 
finish  it  and  learn  the  issue  of  the  romance. 
There  is  a  decidedly  clever  touch  in  handling 
the  rather  sensational  situations. 

Anthony  Trollope :  His  Work,  Associates,  and 

Originals.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott.  The  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.  $3.50. 

In  many  ways  this  work  supplements  the  auto- 
biography, and  much  of  the  material  was  de- 
rived directly  from  Trollope  himself.  The  book 
will  interest  those  who  have  what  may  be  called 
the  Trollope  taste — to  many  readers  his  novels 
seem  slow  and  dull,  to  many  others  (among  whom 
we  beg  to  be  classed)  they  have  a  leisurely 
charm  all  their  own,  and  as  a  reflection  of  the 
social  life  and  opinions  of  a  generation  ago  they 
are  faithful  and  unique.  Mr.  Escott  analyzes 
and  describes  the  novels  somewhat  too  minutely, 
but  shows  the  sources  of  his  author's  knowledge 
and  the  originals  of  his  chief  personages  in  an 
interesting  fashion. 

Youth's  Encounter.    By  Compton  Mackenzie. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  *  L  .35. 
The  keynote  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  story  is  seen 
in  his  quotation  from  Keats:  "  The  imagination 
of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature  imagination 
of  a  man  is  healthy  ;  but  there  is  a  space  of  life 
between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  ferment,  the 
character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain, 
the  ambition  thick-sighted."  This  story  is  a 
searching,  intimate,  convincing  study — not  of 
the  boy,"  but  of  a  boy.  It  oversteps  the  line  of 
good  taste  in  some  points,  but  apart  from  such 
lapses  is  vivid  in  character  development  and 
thoroughly  readable. 

Graduate  College  of  Princeton  (The).  By  An- 
drew F.  West.  Princeton  University  Press,  Prince- 
ton.  50  cents. 

Dean  West,  of  the  new  Graduate  College  at 
Princeton,  has  expanded  his  recent  illuminating 
"  Century  "  article  into  a  small  book  which  has 
been  adorned  by  exquisite  illustrations  of  the 
Cleveland  Tower  and  the  new  college  buildings. 
The  recent  dedication  of  the  Graduate  College 
makes  this  a  timely  publication.  Many  of  those 
who  were  present  at  the  impressive  dedication 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  volume  as  a  souvenir 
of  that  occasion. 

Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California  (The).  By 

Paul  Elder.    Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Paul  Elder  has  published  a  sumptuous  vol- 
ume, all  in  gray  tones  and  lavishly  illustrated 
from  photographs  in  soft  bromide  tints.  The 
book  comprises  a  description  of  the  old  Span- 
ish missions  of  California.  Mr.  Elder  summa- 
rizes the  history  of  the  mission  and  the  romance 
that  has  clung  to  them.  The  work  is  also  a 
contribution  to  our  better  knowledge  of  the 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Franciscan 
missionaries. 
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A  feature  of  the  holiday  season  this  year,  says 
the  New  York  "  Times,"  is  the  increased  amount 
of  goods  that  are  retailed  at  5, 10,  and  25  cents. 
The  great  success  throughout  the  country  of 
stores  that  specialize  in  articles  for  these  prices 
probably  accounts  for  their  wider  sale  in  depart- 
ment stores  generally. 

The  Fourth  of  July  has  set  the  example  for  a 
"  safe  and  sane  "  celebration  of  a  holiday,  and 
New  Year's  should  follow  this  good  example 
throughout  the  country.  Chicago  has  already 
prohibited  horn-blowing  and  other  raucous 
nuisances  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

Woman's  traditional  vanity  disappears  before 
the  persuasions  of  the  theatrical  press  agent. 
A  French  actress  who  has  recently  appeared  in 
vaudeville  in  this  country  has  been  heralded  by 
her  managers  as  "  the  ugliest  woman  in  the 
world."'  Perhaps  this  description  was  suggested 
by  the  secondary  announcement  that  the  lady 
in  question  had  the  "smallest  waist  of  any 
woman  in  the  world." 

A  famous  swimmer,  Captain  Alfred  Brown, 
swam  through  the  Panama  Canal  recently.  The 
locks  were  filled  and  opened  for  him,  and  in  the 
two  days'  swim  he  covered  forty-one  miles — 
twenty-four  miles  the  first  day,  seventeen  the 
second.  He  was  in  the  water  twenty-four  hours 
and  forty-five  minutes.  The  only  discomfort  he 
complained  of  was  the  excessive  heat. 

'•  Christmas  stamps,"  it  should  be  remembered 
by  persons  sending  gifts,  must  not  be  put  on  the 
address  side  of  packages,  for  such  use  makes 
the  package  unmailable.  Care  should  also  be 
exercised  not  to  seal  parcels  with  these  stamps, 
as  this  would  cause  the  package  to  be  held  for 
postage. 

Lille,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  London 
".Academy,"  is  one  of  the  few  uninteresting 
towns  of  France.  He  went  there  "  obstinate  in 
the  belief  that  no  town  in  France  with  over 
200,000  inhabitants  could  be  entirely  without 
interest,"  but  finally  "  fled  to  the  station,  de- 
feated, and  took  train  for  Laon."  In  justice, 
however,  the  critic  makes  the  considerable  ad- 
mission that  "  Lille  has  perhaps  the  finest  col- 
lection of  pictures  in  France  outside  Paris.*' 

"  Is  a  doughnut  ever  a  cruller?"'  asks  a  culi- 
nary artist.  "  Does  the  hole  itself  determine 
the  baptismal  name  ?"'  Apparently  the  names 
are  interchangeable  for  a  cake  cooked  in  boil- 
ing lard  ;  the  cruller  is  "  often  ring-shaped,"  but 
this  term  may  be  applied  to  the  spherical, 
twisted,  or  wedge-shaped  article  as  well.  Cruller 
is  Dutch  in  origin  and  the  name  prevails  where 
Dutch  traditions  are  found.  Doughnut  is  the 
English  word  and  prevails  in  New  England. 
Some  maintain  that  one  is  raised  with  baking 


powder,  the  other  not;  but  opinions  seem  to 
differ  as  to  which  is  which. 

A  "juvenile  democracy"  has  been  organized 
among  school-boys  in  New  York  City.  The 
first  primary  election  is  to  take  place  in  Janu- 
ary. The  girls  of  one  school,  on  hearing  of  the 
movement,  wrote  to  the  organizer:  "  We  want 
to  vote  too.  Boys  should  not  have  the  fran- 
chise to  themselves."  The  suggestion  had  its 
effect,  and  the  girls  will  control  one  division  of 
the  School  Republic. 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  account  of  the  sack  of 
Rome  is  a  classic  in  the  literary  chamber  of 
horrors,  but  it  is  outdone  in  intensity  and  in 
dreadful  detail  by  a  narrative  of  the  sack  of 
Yangchoufu,  China,  in  1645,  published  in  the 
December  "  Atlantic."  The  description  is  by 
an  eye-witness  and  a  victim  of  the  Manchu  sol- 
diers' rage,  through  which  a  city  of  a  million 
inhabitants  was  almost  completely  destroyed. 
The  reading  of  a  narrative  such  as  this  has  one 
good  effect — it  makes  us  ashamed  to  complain 
of  our  own  troubles. 

"  He  said  he  was  for  many  years  a  cashier  for 
a  large  downtown  firm  and  earned  a  good  salary. 
He  left  his  position  to  play  the  stock  market. 
The  speculation  fever  stuck  to  him  and  he  made 
as  high  ac  $10,CC0  and  $12,000  a  year.  Then  his 
luck  turned."  And  the  sequel  was  that  he  was 
arrested  for  trying  to  defraud  a  jeweler  by 
passing  a  forged  check. 

In  the  endeavor  to  stop  reckless  speeding  by 
automobilists  recently  in  New  York  City,  hun- 
dreds of  chauffeurs  have  been  arrested  and 
fined.  One  woman  who  had  driven  her  car  at 
a  dangerous  speed  was  among  the  persons 
arrested;  she  was  fined  $25,  but  protested  that 
she  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  fine  and  elected  to 
spend  a  day  in  jail  instead. 

Mr.  George  Westinghouse  has  been  honored 
by  the  bestowal  of  the  Grashof  medal  by  the 
Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal engineering  societies  of  Germany.  Mr. 
Westinghouse  is  said  to  be  the  first  American  to 
receive  this  medal. 

Miss  Marion  Burritt,  field  secretary  of  the 
Peace  Association,  in  a  recent  address  gave 
some  telling  illustrations  of  the  cost  of  war. 
"  The  college  education  of  a  boy  or  girl,  averag- 
ing $1,700  in  cost,  goes  up  in  smoke  every  time 
one  of  the  biggest  guns  is  fired,"  she  said. 
"  One  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  a  dread- 
nought would  pay  the  combined  salaries  of  the 
college  presidents  of  the  country."  "  If  the  war 
debt  of  Europe  were  piled  up  in$l  bills  it  would 
make  a  stack  104  miles  high." 

A  Havana  boy  is  to  play  on  the  "Giants" 
(New  York)  baseball  club  next  season.    He  is 
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only  seventeen  years  old,  but  is  reported  to 
be  a  real  phenomenon,  the  "boy  wonder"  of 
the  Cuban  baseball  leagues. 

In  a  baby  contest  in  Jersey  City  the  first  place 
was  won  by  a  waif,  Georgie  Dean,  deserted  by 
his  parents  and  brought  up  in  the  city  hospital. 
That  kind  of  hospital  and  that  kind  of  waif 
deserve  some  free  advertising. 

An  Arab  who  visited  New  York  City  is  said 
to  have  sent  this  letter  home  :  "  People  in  Amer- 
ica travel  like  rats  under  the  ground  [meaning 
the  subway],  and  like  squirrels  in  the  air  [mean- 
ing the  elevated  railways],  and  the  buildings  are 
so  high  that  people  have  to  be  put  in  square 
boxes  and  pulled  to  the  top  by  heavy  ropes 
[meaning  the  elevator].  In  the  day  the  sun  fur- 
nishes light  the  same  as  in  Morocco.  At  night 
the  light  is  as  strong  as  the  day,  but  people  here 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  use  for  sleep,  as  the 
streets  are  just  as  crowded  at  night  as  in 
the  day." 

There  are  about  2,440,000  freight  cars  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  One  of 
the  most  significant  items  in  this  report  is  that  the 
enormous  number  of  43,000  freight  cars  are  used 
solely  for  the  transportation  of  automobiles. 

Among  the  French  troops  in  Africa  typhoid 
fever  is  reported  to  have  been  almost  eliminated 
where  inoculation  is  practiced — only  one  case 
in  5,000  being  reported  among  the  inoculated 
men,  while  among  those  who  were  not  treated 
with  the  vaccine  sixteen  per  cent  are  reported  as 
having  contracted  the  disease. 

The  march  of  improvements  in  New  York 
City  results  in  tearing  down  many  new  build- 
ings only  a  few  years  after  their  erection.  The 
first  "sky-scraper"  office  building,  the  Tower 
Building  at  50  Broadway,  is  soon  to  be  demolished 
to  make  way  for  a  bigger  and  better  edifice. 

In  guessing  at  the  possible  form  of  the  Ameri- 
can yacht  that  is  to  compete  next  September  in 
the  race  for  the  America's  Cup,  "  Yachting  " 
says:  "  Half  a  dozen  times  .  .  .  the  Herreshoff 
family  has  set  tradition  at  naught  and  has 
achieved  something  in  the  way  of  speed  on  the 
water  that  was  previously  considered  impossi- 
ble." These  nautical  wonders  were :  the  orig- 
inal racing  catamaran,  the  steam  yacht  "  No. 
100,"  the  Stiletto,  which  "  made  circles  around 
the  fastest  yachts  of  the  time,"  and  the  Gloriana 
and  the  Wasp.  "Yachting"  thinks  that  per- 
haps "Nat"  Herreshoff  has  some  new  radi- 
cal departure  in  preparation  for  the  big  race 
next  fall. 

Four  of  the  largest  automobile  factories  in 
Detroit  last  year  employed  altogether  22,600 
men.  This  year  the  same  companies  are  said  to 
be  employing  30,070  men.  Another  company, 
which  is  now  employing  fewer  men  than 
last  year,  has  so  improved  its  manufacturing 


methods  that  it  reports  that  it  is  nevertheless 
shipping  forty  to  fifty  percent  more  cars  than  a 

year  ago. 

At  an  exhibition  of  the  first  editions  of  one 
hundred  famous  books,  owned  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  one  of  the  most  important  books  was 
a  "  Tully,"  a  product  of  the  Caxton  Press,  valued 
at  #12,500;  a  "Kilmarnock  Burns,"  priced  at 
#2,500  ;  the  first  English  translation  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  valued  at  $3,750  ;  a  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe," held  at  $1,250  ;  the  "Wicked  Regent's" 
copy  of  Moliefe,  $3,250 ;  and,  somewhat 
strangely,  Captain  Marryat's  "Settlers  in 
Canada,"  priced  at  $1,225. 

In  an  essay  on  "  The  Poetry  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling "  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Forum,"  Mr.  J. 
D.  Ferguson  places  under  the  heads  of  "verse 
and  doggerel  "  "  most  of  the  1  Departmental 
Ditties 'and  the  greater  part  of  the  political 
poems."  "  McAndrew's  Hymn"  and  "The 
Mary  Gloster  "  win  the  critic's  highest  praise, 
however,  as  "  the  high-watermark  of  Kipling's 
achievements  in  the  portrayal  of  character  in 
verse.  The  portrait  of  the  'dour  Scots  engineer' 
is  a  creation  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  be 
proud  of." 

Travelers  who  think  the  subway  companies  in 
New  York  City  are  entirely  indifferent  to  public 
convenience  will  be  interested  in  the  statement 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  disagreeable  noises 
that  otherwise  would  annoy  passengers,  fifteen 
barrels  of  grease  are  used  each  month  to  lubri- 
cate rails  on  curves  in  the  subway,  and  that  the 
tracks  at  Times  Square  are  thus  lubricated  five 
times  each  day. 

Professor  Beckman,  of  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, in  a  recent  address  said  :  "  The  newspaper 
style  is  the  clearest,  most  concise,  and  most 
interesting  style  in  which  things  can  be  written." 
The  "  Scoop,"  of  Chicago,  written  by  newspaper 
men,  comments:  "  No  two  newspapers  have  the 
same  style.  Most  of  the  news  stuff  is  written 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  pass  any  literary 
test.  There  is  no  standard.  There  never  was 
but  one  newspaper  that  held  its  matter  down  to 
the  pith  and  had  all  of  it  written  in  perfect  Eng- 
lish. That  was  the  New  York  '  Sun'  under 
the  editorship  of  Charles  A.  Dana.  The  reason 
there  never  was  another  was  that  there  was  only 
one  Dana." 

Indian  Summer,  a  subscriber  writes,  apropos 
of  a  recent  note  in  this  department,  "comes  in 
November  (in  the  Middle  States)  after  1  squaw 
winter,'  or  after  some  brief  but  real  winter 
weather."  A  friend  who  has  a  good  memory 
for  poetry,  however,  says  that,  according  to 
"  Hiawatha,"  the  season  comes  in  December. 
He  quotes: 

"  Shawondasee,  fat  and  lazy, 

Touched  the  rugged  hills  with  smoothness, 

Brought  the  tender  Indian  Summer 

To  the  melancholy  north-land, 

In  the  dreary  Moon  of  Snow-shoes.'1'' 
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NEW  YORK  GETS 
REFORMS 


With  comic  suddenness,  the  men  who  make 
the  laws  for  New  York  State  decided,  about 
two  weeks  ago,  to  give 
the  people  what  they 
had  long  and  vainly  been 
demanding.  These  lawmakers  were  the 
same  lawmakers  who  have  been  standing 
out  against  all  these  various  reforms.  They 
were  the  identical  individuals  who  had  squab- 
bled over  the  terms  of  a  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bill  until  there  seemed  to  be  no 
hope  for  relief  for  the  men  and  women  who 
are  injured  in  industry.  These  were  the 
same  lawmakers  who  defeated  a  genuine 
Direct  Primary  Bill  and  had  the  effrontery  to 
pass  in  its  stead  one  that  was  largely  pre- 
tense. These  were  the  same  lawmakers  who 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  adopting  a 
Massachusetts  ballot  which  deprives  the  ma- 
chine of  a  good  deal  of  its  power.  Before 
the  people  had  a  chance  to  learn  of  their 
good  fortune  these  lawmakers  adjourned. 
So  have  been  enacted — in  the  case  of  the 
Direct  Primary  Bill  by  unanimous  vote  in 
the  Assembly  and  in  the  other  two  cases  with 
6nly  four  dissenting  votes — three  measures 
for  which  a  continuous  campaign  has  been 
conducted  during  the  terms  of  at  least  three 
Governors. 

The  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
takes  the  place  of  the  one  that  was  enacted 
during  Governor  Hughes's  administration 
and  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  ground  that  it  took 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
Constitution  has  since  been  amended.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  judge  will  hold  that 
the  new  amendment  will  allow  property  to 
be  taken  without  due  process  of  law ;  and 
yet  every  one  believes  that  this  «new  Com- 
pensation Act,  which  is  more  drastic  than  the 
old  one,  will  be  held  to  be  constitutional.  If 
it  is  so  held,  it  will  be  because  judges  as 
well  as  legislators  have  in  the  meantime 
learned  a  lesson  about  what  is  necessary  for 


the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  modern 
industry. 

The  Massachusetts  ballot,  which  is  now 
legal  in  New  York,  does  away  with  the  party 
column,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a 
voter  to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  by  mak- 
ing a  single  mark,  but  the  voter  must  indi- 
cate his  choice  for  each  candidate.  This  is  a 
great  gain  for  the  cause  of  free  elections. 
The  party  boss  can  no  longer  count  on  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  carrying  into 
power  a  number  of  unworthy  nominees. 

The  new  Direct  Primary  Law  will  give 
New  York  the  first  approach  to  real  prima- 
ries that  that  State  has  had.  This  means 
another  blow  to  bossism  in  the  most  popu- 
lous State  of  the  Union. 

The  honor  of  signing  these  bills  falls  to 
the  lot  of  Governor  Glynn.  A  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  result,  however,  should  not  be 
withheld  from  the  impeached  Governor  whom 
he  succeeded,  Governor  Sulzer  ;  and  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Governor 
Hughes  and  the  men  who  supported  him. 

In  politics  nothing  seems  impossible.  That 
a  Tammany-controlled  Legislature  should 
give  these  laws  to  New  York  after  Tammany, 
in  combination  with  the  Republican  machine, 
had  gone  to  extremes  to  defeat  them  is 
proof  that  the  people  can  employ  almost  any 
agent  to  accomplish  their  will ;  but  it  is  also 
proof  that  unworthy  agents  of  the  people 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  thwart  the  people's 
will  as  long  as  the  law  gives  them  power  to 
do  so. 

When  the  Secretary  of  War  announced  last 
week  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  ascertain  whether 
the  conduct  of  certain  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  had 
been  such  as  to  warrant  a  court  martial  or  a 
reprimand,  the  country  at  large  gasped  with 
wonder.  When  it  appeared  that  the  offenses 
committed  lay  in  allusions  and  songs  at  the 
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annual  dinner  of  a  society  of  officers  who 
have  served  in  the  Philippines,  called  the 
Order  of  the  Carabao,  the  wonder  changed 
to  a  suspicion  that  the  Administration  was 
dealing-  over-ponderously  and  over-publicly 
with  a  matter  that  might  better  have  been 
handled  discreetly  and  within  the  two  serv- 
ices. To  call  attention  to  violations  of  taste 
and  judgment  too  often  increases  rather  than 
lessens  the  harm  done. 

Granted  that  some  of  the  allusions  and 
rhymes  were  disrespectful  to  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Administration  and  offensive 
to  our  Filipino  wards ;  granted,  also,  that 
military  and  naval  officers  have  special  obli- 
gations to  restraint  in  talking,  even  in  fun, 
about  their  superior  officers  and  their  con- 
duct of  affairs — nevertheless,  the  spirit  of 
derision  with  which  the  press  has  exploited 
and  spread  abroad  the  offense  has  im- 
mensely extended  its  effect.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  distinguish  between  the  harmless 
chaffing  and  burlesque  which  sounds  so 
amusing  and  harmless  after  dinner — and 
often  reads  so  flat  the  next  day — and  that 
which  is  intolerable  and  should  be  punished. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  wise  thing 
in  this  case  would  have  been  to  treat  the 
offense  with  tactful  firmness,  to  see  that  it 
was  thoroughly  understood  by  officers  that 
hereafter  their  dinner  programmes  must  be 
edited  with  severity  and  lean  in  the  direction 
of  reserve  rather  than  familiarity.  More- 
over, it  is  a  poor  plan  for  any  leader  to 
humiliate  those  who  are  to  serve  him  or  serve 
with  him. 


THE  HETGH  HETCHY 
BILL  SIGNED 


The  President  has  signed  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Bill,  granting  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
the  right  to  construct 
a  reservoir  within 
the  boundaries  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park.  Apparently 
the  President  has  been  convinced  that  in 
so  doing  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at  large 
have  not  been  vitally  jeopardized,  even  though 
a  precedent  has  now  been  established  for 
the  future  utilization  by  local  interests  of 
those  parts  of  the  public  domain  which 
have  been  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  for 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  entire  Nation. 
The  President  accompanied  his  signature 
with  the  following  statement : 

I  have  signed  the  bill  because  it  seemed  to 
serve  the  pressing  needs  of  the  region  concerned 
better  than  they  could  be  served  in  any  other 
way,  and  yet  did  not  impair  the  usefulness  or 


materially  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  public 
domain. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  so  many  public- 
spirited  men,  thoughtful  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  of  fine  conscience  in  every  matter  of 
public  concern,  that  I  have  naturally  sought  to 
scrutinize  it  very  closely.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
thinking  that  their  fears  and  objections  were 
not  well  founded. 

I  believe  the  bill  to  be,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
public  interest,  and  I  am  the  less  uncertain  in 
that  judgment  because  I  find  it  concurred  in  by 
men  whose  best  energies  have  been  devoted  to 
Conservation  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  peo- 
ple's interests,  and  many  of  whom  have,  besides, 
had  a  long  experience  in  the  public  service, 
which  has  made  them  circumspect  in  forming 
an  opinion  upon  such  matters. 

The  Outlook  would  have  been  more  will- 
ing to  share  the  President's  confidence  that 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Bill  does  not  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Nation  had  the  proj- 
ect ever  been  reported  upon  by  a  broadly 
constituted,  responsible,  and  official  commis- 
sion, capable  of  approaching  the  subject  from 
the  angle  of  statesmanship  as  well  as  that 
of  apparent  expediency. 


That  the  evils  of  industrial  trusts  will  be  the 
most  important  new  subject  to  come  before 
this  session  of  Con- 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  .      .  . 

AND  THE  TRUSTS         f eSS    ]S  J™1^' 

Several  bills  to  this 

end  have  been  introduced.  The  three  offered 
by  Mr.  Murdock  and  that  by  Senator  New- 
lands  we  have  outlined.  President  Wilson 
himself  referred  very  slightly  to  the  matter 
in  his  recent  Message,  but  intimated  that  an 
entire  Message  would  be  devoted  to  the 
topic.  The  report  of  Secretary  Redfield,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  made  last  week, 
devotes  much  attention  to  the  regulation  of 
corporations,  and  in  it  may  be  found  some 
indication  of  the  Administration's  attitude 
toward  future  legislation. 

As  to  principles  involved,  Mr.  Redfield  holds 
that  a  fundamental  question  to  be  determined 
is  whether  the  big  combination  in  business  is 
socially  and  economically  effective,  as  some 
claim,  and  whether,  even  if  so,  the  evils  result- 
ing are  not  greater  than  the  economic  gain ; 
whether  unfair  and  wrongful  advantage  of 
monopoly  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  sup- 
posed increased  efficiency  of  "  bigness  and 
bulk."  The  Secretary  wants  a  large  inquiry 
into  such  questions  as  these,  and  more  spe- 
cifically into  the  fixing  of  retail  prices  and 
the  cost  of  production — as  to  the  latter  he 
urges  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  clothing 
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such  as  is  now  going  on  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  pottery.  For  the  main  investigation,  that 
as  to  the  productive  efficiency  of  trusts,  he 
asks  for  a  large  special  appropriation. 

All  this  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
question  of  immediate  legislation,  but  Secre- 
tary Redfield  includes  as  part  of  his  report 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Davies,  and 
says  that  Congress  will  undoubtedly  address 
itself  "  to  some  of  these  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion with  curative  provisions. "  The  remedies 
suggested  by  Mr.  Davies  are  as  follows  : 

A  law  providing  that  there  shall  be  a  pre- 
sumption that  all  restraints  of  trade  are  unrea- 
sonable and  placing  the  burden  of  establishing 
the  reasonableness  of  such  restraint  upon  the 
party  alleging  it;  legislation  looking  to  funda- 
mental charter  provisions  for  every  corporation 
doing  inter-State  business ;  that  stocks  and 
bonds  shall  not  be  issued  except  for  money  or 
property  at  its  true  money  value,  preventing  the 
watering  of  stocks  ;  that  corporations  shall  not 
hold  stock  in  other  competing  companies,  and 
that  neither  a  person  nor  a  corporation  shall  at 
the  same  time  own  a  controlling  interest  in  two 
or  more  competing  corporations ;  and  that  the 
officers  of  corporations  shall  not  be  affiliated 
directly  or  indirectly  by  holding  office  in  other 
corporations. 

These  are  all  debatable  proposals.  We  do 
not  here  argue  their  merits.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  involve  something  more  than 
slight  supplementary  additions  to  the  Sher- 
man Law  and  new  methods  of  enforcing  the 
law. 


WOMAN  ON  THE 
FARM 


For  sixteen  years  the  first  week  of  Decem- 
ber has  marked  the  appearance  of  informa- 
tion of  a  generally  cheer- 
ing nature,  contained  in 
the  annual  reports  of 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
No  Cabinet  officer  ever  served  for  a  longer 
period  than  he  did,  and  perhaps  no  agri- 
cultural authority  has  ever  better  educated 
the  ordinary  man  on  the  subject  of  farm- 
ing. The  just- issued  report  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Secretary  Houston,  is  no  less  inter- 
esting, if  perforce  not  so  cheering,  since 
the  production  of  crops  in  1913  was  much 
below  the  average  ;  indeed,  the  yield  per 
acre  of  all  crops  combined  was  smaller  than 
in  any  year  of  the  past  decade  except  1911. 

Two  features  of  Mr.  Houston's  report  call 
for  chronicle.  First  of  all,  there  are  the 
changes  in  the  Department's  organization  ; 
in  particular,  the  reorganization  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 


latter  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Forecasts.  The  changes  as 
outlined  in  the  Secretary's  report  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  line  of  the  development  of  effi- 
ciency and  co-ordination. 

Then  there  are  the  new  fields  of  work,  and 
these  make  a  striking  array — the  marketing 
of  farm  products,  rural  organization,  rural 
credits,  rural  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the 
popularization  of  the  Department's  work,  the 
development  of  closer  relations  with  the 
State  agricultural  institutions,  and,  above  all, 
the  condition  of  women  on  the  farm. 

Secretary  Houston  rightly  believes  that  the 
domestic  work  of  the  woman  on  a  farm  Las 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  field 
workers,  that  her  handling  of  the  home  and 
its  surroundings  contributes  to  the  cash  in- 
take, and  that,  in  addition,  hers  is  largely  the 
responsibility  for  contributing  the  social  and 
other  features  which  make  farm  life  satisfac- 
tory and  pleasurable.  Of  course,  on  her 
rests  largely  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  children,  and,  as  the  Secretary 
states,  on  her  attitude  depends  in  great 
part  the  question  whether  the  succeeding 
generation  will  continue  to  farm  or  will  seek 
the  allurements  of  life  in  the  cities. 


THE  WOMAN'S 
NEEDS 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  needs  of  the  farm 
woman  have  been  overlooked.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
installation  of  effective  agri- 
cultural machinery  for  the 
field  workers.  We  have  heard  much  about 
the  best  methods  of  crop  production.  But 
we  have  not  heard  much  about  the  farm 
home.  On  many  farms,  where  there  is  money 
enough  to  buy  the  latest  agricultural  appli- 
ance, there  is  seldom  a  surplus,  as  Mr.  Hous- 
ton points  out,  to  provide  the  woman  in  her 
work  with  machinery  to  lighten  her  physical 
labor. 

Hence  the  Secretary  proposes  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  means  and  authority  ro  make  more 
complete  studies  of  domestic  conditions  on 
the  farm.  He  has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  not 
waited  for  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  make 
a  beginning.  He  has  already  sent  letters  of 
inquiry  to  the  housewives  of  fifty-five  thou- 
sand progressive  farmers  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  United  States.  The  enormous  num- 
ber of  replies  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  Many  of  the  answers  indi- 
cate that  there  should  be  means  of  increasing 
the  precious  personal  income  received  by 
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women  from  poultry,  butter-making,  or  the 
garden.  Other  replies  ask  the  Department 
to  suggest  new  handicrafts  or  gainful  home 
occupations.  Still  others  seek  better  means 
of  marketing  preserves,  cakes,  or  fancy  work. 
There  are  also  demands  that  the  Department 
establish  a  Woman's  Bureau  and  issue  a 
weekly  publication  designed  for  women. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
great  opportunity  before  it.  We  trust  that  it 
will  take  full  advantage  of  it  to  do  all  pos- 
sible good  in  this  direction. 


1  Hiring  her  brief  visit  to  this  country  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori,  or  Dottoressa  Montessori 
as  her  followers  like 

DR.   MONTESSORI   AND      tQ  caH  h  sey. 
HER  TEACHINGS  ,    ,        '°       ,  . 

eral  lectures  about 
her  methods  of  educating  children.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  good  many  who  had  been  skep- 
tical about  the  Montessori  methods  as  they 
had  heard  of  them  found  their  skepticism 
disappearing  when  they  heard  her  speak, 
and  very  nearly  vanishing  altogether  when 
they  saw  the  application  of  her  theories  illus- 
trated in  moving  pictures. 

There  has  been,  for  example,  a  very  gen- 
eral impression  that  Dr.  Montessori  abolishes 
discipline  and  does  away  with  all  instruction. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  If 
Dr.  Montessori's  words  and  the  motion  pic- 
tures shown  of  children  in  her  schools  can  be 
accepted  as  evidence,  she  maintains,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  an  astonishing  degree 
of  discipline  and  provides  an  extraordinarily 
effective  mode  of  instruction. 


DR.  MONTESSORI'S 
LECTURE 


Her  lecture  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
given  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
may  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple of  her  method  of 
presenting  to  American 
audiences  her  theory  and  her  practice.  First 
she  gave  an  address  in  Italian.  She  would  in 
a  few  sentences  make  a  point,  and  then  pause 
while  her  coadjutor,  Miss  Anne  E.  George, 
interpreted  her  words  in  English.  There  is 
one  great  advantage  in  this  form  of  lecture  : 
it  allows  the  succession  of  points  to  sink  into 
the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

That  lecture  of  Dr.  Montessori's  followed 
this  course  :  Everything  that  grows  must 
have  its  own  freedom  ;  and  its  freedom  must 
be  respected — the  freedom  of  the  bird  to 
flv,  the  freedom    of  the  tree  to  sink  its 


roots  into  the  ground.  If  we  prevent  the 
bird  from  moving  freely,  it  ceases  to  be 
what  it  ought  to  be ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  root  up  the  tree  and  move  it 
about  from  place  to  place,  we  deprive  it 
of  its  freedom  to  grow  and  we  injure  it.  We 
recognize  the  freedom  of  the  bird  as  being 
different  from  that  of  the  tree.  We  should 
also  recognize  the  freedom  of  the  child,  but 
we  should  try  to  discover  what  that  freedom 
is. 

[t  is  certainly  not  abandoning  the  child 
to  its  own  devices.  We  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  physical  freedom  of  the  child,  but 
the  inner  freedom  of  the  child — the  freedom 
of  his  mind — is  harder  to.  understand.  To  learn 
about  it  requires  study.  Children  have  before 
them  a  great  task  in  the  process  of  learning,  in- 
comparably more  difficult  than  that  which  con- 
fronts an  adult  who  goes  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

The  child  is  not  only  learning  a  foreign 
language,  for  all  language  is  foreign  to  him, 
but  he  is  learning  to  use  his  senses.  He 
learns  very  largely  at  first  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  yet  he  is  being  told 
by  adults  not  to  touch  ;  he  is  constantly 
being  asked  if  he  cannot  keep  his  hands 
off  things.  Children  thus  are  learning  in 
constant  antagonism  to  adults  ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  they  meet  they  go  on  learn- 
ing, but  often  with  a  sense  of  irritation. 
They  are  bound  to  learn,  in  spite  of  adults. 
To  give  children  a  chance  to  learn  is  to 
release  them  from  this,  restraint,  and  when 
they  are  thus  released  they  expand  at  once. 
Children's  interest  in  their  environment  is 
insatiable. 

The  new  kind  of  teacher  is  the  one 
who  guides  the  child's  discoveries,  who 
distinguishes  between  the  useful  and  harmful 
activities  of  the  child,  who  knows  when  to 
interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  child  so  as 
to  enable  the  child  to  avoid  the  harmful  and 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  useful,  and  who, 
when  interfering,  does  so  in  such  a  way  that 
the  child  is  not  deprived  of  the  consciousness 
of  arriving  at:  his  knowledge  himself.  If 
properly  carried  out,  this  guidance  of  the 
freedom  of  the  child  will  no  more  deprive 
him  of  the  power  of  doing  the  things  he  does 
not  want  to  do  than  hygienic  care  deprives 
infants  of  the  power  of  overcoming  disease. 
The  stronger  the  child,  the  more  capable  he 
is  of  making  sacrifice.  As  we  are  preparing 
the  race  for  physical  conflicts  by  hygiene  in 
infancy,  so  through   spiritual   and  mental 
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hygiene  we  can  prepare  the  race  for  mental 
and  moral  conquest. 


MOTION   PICTURES  OF 
DR.  MONTESSORI'S  PUPILS 


After  the  lecture,  motion  pictures  of  children 
at  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Montessori 

or  of  Montessori 
teachers  were 
shown.  Three 
things  impressed  the  observer  of  those  pic- 
tures :  one  was  that  these  children  were  not 
at  play,  but  at"  work;  the  second  was  that 
these  children  were  so  absorbed  in  their 
activities  that  they  were  not  distracted  by  the 
motion-picture  machine  which  was  taking  their 
pictures ;  and  the  third  was  that  what  they 
were  doing  they  were  doing  with  astonishing 
efficiency — if  building  blocks,  laying  them 
exactly  ;  if  selecting  material  according  .  to 
length  or  texture,  doing  it  promptly  and  cor- 
rectly ;  if  writing,  doing  it  with  ease  and  grace. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  new  ideas, 
the  message  that  Dr.  Montessori  has  brought 
from  Italy  to  America  is  not  one  that  is  in 
substance  unheard  of  or  even  revolutionary. 
In  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  one  as  being  true, 
it  is  the  message  that  we  have  always  heard. 
What  is  distinctive  about  it  is  that  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori seems  to  have  brought  these  truths 
under  a  scientific  test,  has  correlated  them 
into  a  system  that  appeals  to  one's  reason, 
and  has  applied  them  with  extraordinary 
effectiveness. 

The  Outlook  reported  in  its  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 8  the  start  of  the  Atlantic  battle-ship 
squadron  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. Now  the 
fleet,  under  command 
of  Rear- Admiral  Charles  J,  Badger,  has 
returned  to  American  waters.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  we  publish  a  picture  of  the  flag- 
ship Wyoming  steaming  up  the  East  River. 
Together  with  the  Arizona,  the  Utah,  and  the 
Florida,  the  Wyoming  is  now  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy- Yard.  The  Ohio,  Vermont,  Kan- 
sas, and  Minnesota  diverged  from  the  first 
division  of  the  fleet  at  the  Azores  and  headed 
for  Vera  Cruz.  The  Vermont,  however,  broke 
a  shaft  in  the  "  whole  gale  "  through  which 
the  fleet  passed  on  the  voyage  home,  and. 
under  convoy  of  the  Delaware,  was  forced  to 
proceed  to  Norfolk  for  repairs.  The  Ohio, 
likewise  unfortunate,  was  forced  to  go  into 
quarantine  at  Guantanamo  because  of  two 
cases  of  smallpox  on  board. 

Not  without  valuable  results  has  been  this 


THE   FLEET  GOMES 
HOME  AGAIN 


voyage  of  the  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  It  has  demonstrated,  as  nothing 
short  of  actual  war  experience  could  do,  both 
the  physical  ability  of  our  battle-ships  to  cut 
loose  from  their  base  of.  supplies  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
In  seven  weeks  the  fleet  steamed  nine  thou- 
sand miles  without  buying  an  ounce  of  coal 
or  provisions,  their  own  colliers  and  supply 
ships  furnishing  everything  needed  through- 
out the  voyage.  The  refrigerator  ships  which 
accompanied  the  fleet  have  even  brought 
back  part  of  the  beef  with  which  they  started. 
It  is  said  that  this  cruise  probably  established 
a  record  for  economy.  Virtually  every  ship 
performed  better  in  this  respect  than  ships  of 
the  like  class  in  previous  years. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  cruise  was  that 
the  bluejackets  might  receive  the  education 
which  comes  from  travel — -a  fulfillment  of 
that  promise  made  by  the  Navy  Department 
in  its  advertisements  for  enlistment.  Appar- 
ently the  sailors  took  advantage  -  of  every 
opportunity  given  them.  The  men  were 
received  with  open  arms  in  all  ports  where 
the  ships  anchored.  In  Villefranche  theaters 
were  thrown  open  without  charge  to  the 
sailors  ;  at  other  ports  leggings,  tents,  haver- 
sacks, and  canteens  were  given  the  enlisted 
men, and  they  were  permitted  to  goon  walk- 
ing tours  throughout  the  surrounding  country. 

Yet  if  the  cruise  of  our  Atlantic  battle- 
ship fleet  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  the  high  standard  o/  efficiency  to 
which  the  officers  and  men  of  our  navy  have 
brought  the  tools  and  weapons  intrusted  to 
their  charge,  it  likewise  brings  home  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  the  grave  situation 
which  confronts  this  country  as  a  naval 
power,  a  situation  for  which  the  employers 
of  the  navy,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  Congress,  are  responsible.  De- 
spite the  whole-hearted  efforts  of  our  naval 
officers,  our  fleets,  in  point  of  proportionate 
power,  are  on  a  definite  decline.  •  Already 
we  have  fallen  in  strength  from  an  assured 
second  place  in  the"  world's  navies  to  a 
position  dangerously  close  to  fourth.  Based 
on  the  statistics  supplied  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, Germany  leads  us  now  by  over 
a  third  in  actual  tonnage  either  built  or  build- 
ing. This  statement,  however,  really  con- 
veys a  false  impression  of  our  strength. 
The  battle  power  of  a  navy  is  in  these  days 
largely  expressed  in  terms  of  dreadnoughts. 
Of  these  England  has  afloat  or  under  con- 
struction forty-two,  Germany  has  twenty-six, 
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and  the  United  States  only  twelve.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "  Scientific  American."  if  we  con- 
tinue our  present  rate  of  construction,  we 
shall  in  a  few  years  be  surpassed  by  both 
France  and  Japan. 

The  present  decadence  dates  from  the 
time  when  Congress  refused  to  continue 
our  established  policy  of  constructing  at 
least  two  battle-ships  a  year.  To  place 
us  again  on  our  old  footing  of  equality  with 
Powers  vastly  weaker  than  ourselves  in 
available  resources  we  should  begin  the  con- 
struction this  year  of  no  less  than  four  first- 
class  battle-ships,  the  number  recommended 
by  the  General  Board  of  the  navy.  To  do 
less  is  to  let  the  payment  on  our  National 
insurance  against  war  lapse  out  of  sheer 
willful  negligence. 


"  Mona  Lisa  "  has  been  found.    In  August, 
1911,  this  famous  painting  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  stolen  from  the 

"MONA   LISA"      t  -•  j     •  j 

Louvre  in  Pans.  It  now 
appears  at  Florence.  It  seems  that  it  was 
stolen  by  an  Italian  decorator,  one  Vin- 
cenzo  Perugia,  of  Como,  who  had  been 
employed  at  the  Louvre  and  was  familiar 
with  all  its  exits.  Himself  an  artist,  he 
had  long  looked  with  sorrow  on  the  accu- 
mulation of  Italian  art  in  the  Louvre,  and 
pondered  on  the  raid  made  by  Napoleon 
on  the  Italian  galleries.  Napoleon  did  make 
such  a  raid,  but  when  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  Kings  occurred  most  of  the  stolen 
pictures  and  statues  were  returned. 

The  "  Mona  Lisa  "  was  not  among  the 
returned  treasures  simply  because  Leonardo 
never  painted  the  picture  for  an  Italian 
patron.  He  painted  it  for  a  French  patron, 
Francis  I  of  France,  who  paid  four  thou- 
sand gold  florins  for  it.  Afterwards  Leo- 
nardo went  to  France  as  Francis's  guest  and 
remained  there  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  dying  in  Francis's  own  castle  of 
Amboise  in  1520.  Poor  Vincenzo  Perugia, 
more  or  less  unbalanced  mentally,  wanted, 
if  the  story  he  tells  is  believed,  to  avenge 
the  former  spoliation,  because  everything 
taken  had  not  been  returned.  Hence  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  back  "Mona 
Lisa  "  to  the  country  in  which  it  had  been 
painted.  One  morning  he  came  very  early 
to  the  Louvre,  detached  the  picture,  cut  the 
canvas  from  the  frame,  concealed  the  frame 
under  a  stairway,  hid  the  picture  beneath  his 
workman's  blouse,  and  succeeded  in  escap- 


ing without  attracting  suspicion.  He  took 
the  picture  to  Italy. 

But  his  desire  to  restore  the  treasure  to  his 
own  country  did  not  find  any  immediate 
public  expression.  According  to  newspapers, 
Perugia  remarked  : 

I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  after  I  had 
carried  the  picture  home.  I  locked  myself  up 
in  my  room.  I  stood  bewitched  before  "  Mona 
Lisa."  I  fell  a  victim  to  her  smile  and  feasted 
my  eyes  on  my  treasure  every  evening,  discov- 
ering each  time  new  beauty  and  new  perversity 
in  her. 

For  centuries  "  Mona  Lisa's"  "beauty  and 
perversity  "  have  fascinated  beholders.  No 
"mona  LISA'S-  one'  apparently,  ever  had  so 

SMILE  anC*  ^et  uncommunica" 

tive,  so  fascinating  and  yet 
baffling,  a  smile  as  Lisa,  wife  of  Francesco 
del  Giocondo,  Leonardo's  "  Mona  Lisa." 

When  Leonardo  painted  her,  she  was  about 
thirty  years  old.  Her  gown  is  simple  and 
drapes  the  figure  in  easy  folds.  Her  dark 
hair  hangs  loosely  over  her  forehead,  and 
frames  an  oval  face.  Her  eyes  are  impress- 
ive, and  about  her  mouth  is  seen  the  smile 
which  has  been  the  chief  characteristic  in 
making  the  painting  famous.  The  story  goes 
that  in  order  to  obtain  this  effect  the  painter 
had  musicians,  singers,  and  jesters  always 
near  his  subject  so  as  to  amuse  her  as  he 
painted. 

But  her  smile  is  infinitely  more  than  one 
of  mere  pleasure.  It  is  an  eternal  smile. 
As  Walter  Pater  says  of  it,  "  It  is  a  beauty 
wrought  out  from  within,  ...  of  strange 
thoughts  and  fantastic  reveries  and  exquisite 
passions."    Pater  proceeds : 

Set  it  for  a  moment  beside  one  of  those  white 
Greek  goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of  antiq- 
uity, and  you  would  then  be  troubled  by  its 
beauty,  into  which  the  soul  with  all  its  maladies 
has  passed  !  All  the  thoughts  and  experiences 
of  the  world  have  etched  and  molded  therein 
that  which  they  have  of  power  to  refine  and 
make  expressive  the  outward  form. 

"Mona  Lisa's"  smile  apparently  kept  Peru- 
gia from  disclosing  his  treasure  to  his  country 
until  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  offered  the 
picture  for  sale  to  an  antiquarian  of  Florence. 
The  antiquarian's  suspicions  were  aroused. 
He  referred  the  matter  to  the  police.  The 
picture  was  submitted  to  an  examination  by 
Signor  Ricci,  the  well-known  authority,  who 
declared  that  this  was  the  genuine  "  Mona 
Lisa  "  of  the  Louvre. 

It  was  thereupon  taken  for  public  exhibi- 
tion. Thousands  of  eager  Florentines  passed 
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before  it — indeed,  nothing  similar  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  city  since  the  famous 
parade  when  Giotto's  "  Madonna*'  was  borne 
processionally  through  the  streets. 

Some  idea  of  this  painting  of  "  Mona 
Lisa,"  or  "  La  Gioconda,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  may  be  obtained  from  the  reproduc- 
tion which  appears  on  another  page  in  this 
issue,  together  with  the  portrait  of  Leonardo 
by  himself. 

The  picture  will  be  returned  by  the  Italian 
to  the  French  Government,  and  the  resultant 
happiness  in  this  service  from  one  Latin 
country  to  another  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

We  learn  from  trustworthy  private  sources 
of  information  in  Kiev  that  the  Jewish  pris- 
oner Mendel  Beilis 

LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS    was   acquitted  and 

Russia  was  saved 
from  the  disgrace 
of  a  ritual  murder  conviction  by  the  narrow- 
est possible  margin.  The  inside  history  of 
the  jury  trial  is  said  to  be  this : 

In  a  large  and  civilized  city  like  Kiev  the  list 
of  venire-men — that  is,  from  which  a  jury  is 
made  up — consists,  as  a  rule,  of  persons  who 
have  had  more  or  less  education.  In  the  body 
of  twenty-four  citizens  from  which  a  particular 
jury  is  chosen  there  may  be  a  few  illiterate 
peasants ;  but  an  overwhelming  majority,  in 
any  given  case,  will  be  burghers,  chinovniks 
(civil  service  employees),  and  peasants  who 
have  had  at  least  primary  school  advantages. 
The  jury  in  the  Beilis  case  contained  an  un- 
precedented number  of  ignorant  men— viz., 
nine — with  not  a  single  representative  from 
ihe  cultured  class. 

For  this  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  ignorance  the  following  reason  is  as- 
signed :  When  the  Government,  after  a 
two  years'  search,  failed  to  get  evidence 
enough  against  Beilis  to  insure  his  convic- 
tion, it  determined  to  improve  its  chances 
of  success  by  manipulating  the  list  of  venire- 
men. This  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  from  it  all  persons  of  culture  and.  as 
far  as  possible,  all  persons  with  a  talent  for 
leadership.  Ignorant  jurors,  the  Govern- 
ment reasoned,  would  be  more  likely  to  be- 
lieve the  ritual  murder  legend  than  cultivated 
jurors  ;  they  would  become  more  quickly 
bewildered  by  a  mass  of  conflicting  state- 
ments from  witnesses  and  experts ;  and, 
finally,  they  would  yield  more  readily  to  the 
pressure  of  official  authority.     Among  the 


A  NARROW 
ESCAPE 


twenty-four  men,  therefore,  from  whom  the 
Beilis  jury  was  drawn,  there  was  no  rep- 
resentative from  the  upper  classes  nor  any 
person  of  real  mental  ability,  while  in  other 
juries,  which  were  trying  petty  cases  of  theft 
and  fraud  in  other  departments  of  the  same 
court  at  the  same  time,  there  were  many 
well-educated  men,  including  three  university 
professors. 

This  dishonest  scheme  of  the  Government, 
or  its  agents,  came  very  near  succeeding. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  trial 
it  became  known  to  the  pros- 
ecution, as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
siding judge,  that  the  jury  stood  seven  to 
five  for  conviction  ;  and  ihe  procurator  was 
so  sure  of  a  triumph  that,  when  counsel  for 
Beilis  repeatedfy  took  exceptions  to  rulings 
of  the  Court,  he — and  in  one  case  Judge 
Boldiref  himself — said  to  them  ;  "  You  can 
assign  that  ruling  for  cause  when  you  make 
your  appeal." 

When  the  jury  retired,  after  listening 
to  the  judge's  charge,  they  still  stood  seven 
to  five  for  conviction  ;  but  at  the  very  last 
moment  one  of  the  peasants,  whose  con- 
science had  been  tormenting  him.  went  over 
to  the  minority  and  could  not  afterward  be 
moved.  This  left  the  jury  equally  divided, 
and  as,  under  the  Russian  law.  a  verdict  of 
guilty  cannot  be  rendered  by  less  than  a  ma- 
jority, Beilis  was  acquitted.  On  the  second 
question  submitted  to  the  jury,  which  involved 
the  existence  of  ritual  murder  as  a  fact,  the 
wavering  juror  went  back  to  his  original 
position.  He  was  willing  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  ritual  murder  as  a  Jewish  practice, 
but  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to 
send  into  penal  servitude  a  man  of  whose 
guilt  he  was  not  fully  convinced.  Beilis  was 
therefore  acquitted  by  a  tie.  while  the  reality 
of  Jewish  ritual  murder  was  virtually  affirmed 
bv  a  vote  of  seven  to  five. 


THE  RUSSIAN 
GOVERNMENTS 
METHODS 


The  Russian  Government  continues  to  strike 
with  merciless  severity  at  every  man  who  at 
any  time  tried  to  trace  the 
Yushchinski  murder  to  the 
Cheberiak  gang  of  crimi- 
nals. Mishchuk,  the  first 
chief  of  the  Kiev  detectives,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year  in  the  convict  battalion; 
Krassovski.  his  successor,  was  twice  pros- 
ecuted on  trumped-up  charges  and  was  held 
a  long  time  in  prison  ;  and  now  the  Govern- 
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ment  club  is  about  to  fall  on  Brnzul-Brush- 
kovski,  the  amateur  newspaper  detective 
who  assisted  Krassovski  in  getting'  evidence 
against  the  Cheberiaks,  and  on  Shulgin, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Kievlianin,"  who  published 
that  evidence.  It  is  said  that  at  an  agricul- 
tural convention  which  was  held  in  Kiev  last 
fall  Brazul-Brushkovski  did  not  rise  to  his 
feet  when  the  band  played  "  God  Save  the 
Czar."  He  is  therefore  to  be  prosecuted 
for  lese  majeste.  Shulgin,  the  editor,  has 
already  been  indicted  on  the  charge  of 
publishing  false  information  calculated  to 
excite  the  public  mind." 

It  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  these  facts 
that  in  Russia  it  is  far  more  dangerous  for 
an  innocent  citizen  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment than  it  is  for  a  professional  criminal 
to  commit  a  deliberate  and  cold-blooded  mur- 
der. It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  a  well-informed  newspaper  reporter 
should  keep  his  seat  when  the  band  plays 
"  God  Save  the  Czar." 


No  one  can  have  attended  any  function  at 
St.  Peter's  or  in  the  Vatican  at  which  Car- 
cardinal  ^amP°^a    was  present 

rampolla  without  feeling  his  kingly  dig- 
nity. He  acted  like  a  king. 
Under  Pope  Leo  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 
If  Leo  was  a  great  statesman,  incidentally  a 
Pope,  Rampolla  was  equally  a  great  states- 
man, and  in  his  proper  place  as  Papal  Secre- 
tary. Rampolla  doubled  the  papal  secular 
influence  when,  in  1885,  he  brought  about  a 
reference  of  the  Spanish-German  dispute 
about  the  Caroline  Islands  to  Leo  as  arbi- 
trator. In  the  Pope's  religious  influence 
Rampolla  was  also  a  sturdy  pillar.  He  was 
Leo's  closest  collaborator  in  the  movement 
for  the  reunion  of  the  Christian  Churches. 

Most  observers  expected  that  Rampolla 
would  succeed  Leo  as  Pope — indeed,  Leo  is 
said  to  have  expressed  such  a  wish.  But  Ram- 
polla did  not  succeed.  He  entered  the  Con- 
clave sure  of  twenty-eight  votes  for  election. 
But  a  cynical  old  Vatican  proverb  declares  that 
"  he  who  enters  the  Conclave  as  Pope  will 
probably  go  out  as  Cardinal."  Rampolla 
would  have  been  elected  Pope  but  for  the 
Austrian  Emperor's  veto.  Why  should  the 
Austrian  Emperor  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  Conclave  of  Cardinals  ?  Because  for  cen- 
turies Spain,  France,  and  Austria  had  enjoyed 
the  practice  of  objecting  in  the  Conclave 
to  the  choice  of  a  given  candidate.    At  the 


time  of  Pius  X's  election  Cardinal  Rampolla 
was  by  far  the  most  prominent  candidate,  but 
Rampolla, supposed  tobeof  undue  inclinations 
towards  France,  did  not  please  Austria,  and 
Austrian  representatives  at  the  Conclave 
exercised  Austria's  veto  power.  The  first 
act  of  the  present  Pope,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
was  an  act  of  justice  to  Rampolla.  With  a 
stroke  of  his  pen  Pius  X  ended  the  veto 
power  and  decreed  that  any  cardinal  attend- 
ing a  papal  conclave  who  accepted  any  com- 
mission from  any  Government  which  claimed 
the  right  to  veto  the  choice  of  Pope  should 
be  excommunicated. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Pius  X  did  not  continue 
Cardinal  Rampolla  as  Secretary  of  State. 
With  such  a  choice,  some  of  the  recent  diffi- 
culties with  France  would  doubtless  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  Pope  would  have  been 
influenced,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  a 
larger  and  more  broad-minded  position  with 
regard  to  modernism.  As  under  Leo,  so 
under  Pius,  Rampolla  was  believed  to  com- 
mand a  majority  of  prospective  votes  at  the 
next  Conclave.  His  personal  prominence 
has  always  been  dominating.  A  noble  by 
birth,  he  was  always  a  noble  in  appearance. 
No  one  in  recent  years  at  the  Vatican  has 
ever  more  looked  the  prelate  than  did  he. 
Without  the  peculiar  personal  charm  of  either 
Leo  XIII  or  Pius  X,  contrasted  as  are  these 
characters,  Rampolla  seemed  a  more  forceful 
personality  than  either.  He  would  have 
made  a  great  Pope. 


CHINESE  POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


The  other  day  the  world  was  shocked  at  the 
announcement  that  Yuan  Shi-kai,  President 
of  China,  had  expelled 
from  the  Chinese  Par- 
liament all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kuomingtang,  or  Nationalist 
party.  At  Peking  this  party  was  the  center 
of  rebel  activity  during  the  recent  revolution 
of  the  southern  Chinese  against  Yuan  and 
the  North.  It  received  telegrams  from  the 
rebel  leaders,  angl  in  return  gave  them  reports 
on  the  progress  of  its  own  work  at  the  capital. 
These  telegrams  are  now  in  the  Government's 
possession.  They  prove,  it  claims,  that  most 
of  the  parliamentary  members  of  the  party 
were  directly  or  indirectly  implicated  in  the 
revolution.  Hence  the  President's  issuance 
of  mandates  dissolving  the  party  and  unseat- 
ing its  members. 

These  mandates  were  accompanied  by 
intimations  that  the  step  was  taken,  not  as  a 
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vindictive  measure  or  with  the  object  of 
destroying  the  Constitution,  but  with  the 
express  object  of  removing  from  positions 
of  public  trust  men  who,  by  their  intrigues, 
had  shown  themselves  incapable  of  fulfilling 
their  duties  loyally.  At  least  this  was  the 
President's  view. 

It  was  not  the  view  of  his  critics.  They 
said  that  he  was  no  longer  a  President,  but 
a  Dictator,  and  that  he  had  no  constitutional 
warrant  for  what  he  had  done.  This  is 
true.  Neither  had  he  any  statute  under 
which  he  could  proceed  against  seditious 
persons,  except  the  old  law  of  the  Manchu 
re'gime,  based  on  ancient  Chinese  custom. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  now  an 
end  of  constitutional  government  in  China, 
though  of  course  the  President's  act  may  be 
criticised  on  constitutional  grounds. 

He  would  doubtless  justify  it  on  grounds 
of  political,  if  not  national,  necessity.  With 
this  view  the  one  vital  question  is :  Was 
the  action,  or  was  it  not,  necessary  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  in  China  ?  To  an- 
swer this  question  we  must  consider :  (1) 
The  utter  want  of  familiarity  with  con- 
stitutional methods  as  known  and  practiced 
in  America  and  Europe.  (2)  The  enor- 
mous size  of  Parliament,  which  made  for 
confusion  and  obstruction  to  the  orderly 
working  out  of  the  problems  which  China 
must  face  and  solve.  (3)  The  fact  that 
Yuan  Shi-kai,  with  all  his  dictatorial  limita- 
tions, stands  for  both  stability  and  progress, 
and  that  he  possesses,  as  does  no  other  man, 
the  confidence  of  the  friends  of  China  They 
expect  that,  with  him  as  guide,  the  country 
will  come  through  her  ordeals  strengthened 
and  revivified. 

Bad  as  a  despotism  under  him  or  any  one 
else  would  be,  the  lack  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment just  now  in  China  would  be  worse. 


The  recent  fighting  about  Tampico,  a  great 
center  of  the  oil  industry,  led  to  a  warning 
from  President  Wilson  to  the  Mex- 
ican Government  that  American 


OIL  IN 
MEXICO 


property  there  must  be  protected. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  large  oil  interests  in  Mexico. 

The  Pearson  Company,  the  great  English 
firm,  has  also  important  concessions  in  Mex- 
ico. The  first  great  undertaking  of  the 
Pearson  interests  there  was  the  drainage 
work  in  Mexico  City,  the  capital.  This  was 
followed  by  the  building  of  the  Vera  Cruz 


harbor  works  and  the  construction  of  certain 
railways.  The  Pearson  Company  also  gained 
concessions  from  the  Mexican  Government 
to  establish  light,  power,  and  traction  plants, 
and  carry  on  other  public  works.  Lord 
Cowdray,  the  head  of  the  Pearson  Company, 
is  a  friend  of  Sir  Lionel  Garden,  the  British 
Minister  to  Mexico.  Sir  Lionel  recognized 
President  Huerta  at  the  very  time  when  the 
President  became  Dictator.  While  this  act 
was  severely  criticised  in  England  as  well  as 
in  America,  it  was  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Huerta  Government  had 
granted  further  concessions  to  the  Pearsons ; 
indeed,  the  Pearsons  have  invaded  fields 
in  which  a  conflict  seems  probable  with  oil 
interests  already  established  by  the  Standard 
and  the  companies  allied  with  it.  The 
Mexican  oil-fields  lie  between  the  port  of 
Tampico  on  the  north  and  the  port  of  Tux- 
pam  on  the  south.  In  this  territory  are 
astonishing  wells,  one  of  which  can  produce 
some  thirty  thousand  barrels  a  day.  So  rich 
are  these  wells  in  product  that  about  thirty 
companies  operate  in  the  region.  The  manual 
labor  at  the  wells  is  done  mostly  by  Indians, 
who  work  under  a  sort  of  padrone  system. 


While  Central  America  also  offers  promising 
indications,  a  far  more  notable  develop- 
ment of  oil  lies  farther  south  in 
Colombia,  in  the  territory  about 


OIL  IN 
COLOMBIA 


the  Gulf  of  Uraba  and  near 
the  port  of  Cartagena.  The  Pearson  Com- 
pany recently  applied  for  a  concession  in 
Colombia,  not  only  for  oil  rights,  but  also 
to  establish  pipe  lines  for  the  transportation 
of  petroleum,  to  build  docks,  to  carry  on 
transportation  by  land  and  by  water,  to 
establish  refineries,  and  to  execute  all  works 
demanded  by  the  exploitation  of  petroleum, 
such  as  storage  warehouses,  aqueducts, 
canals,  telephones,  telegraphs,  railways,  and 
power  plants. 

The  right  granted  to  construct  docks 
obviously  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of 
establishing  a  base  at  the  seaboard.  In 
time  of  stress  or  of  military  necessity  this 
might  easily  become  a  naval  base.  Thus 
the  matter  would  seem  to  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Lodge  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  passed  by  the  L'nited 
States  Senate  last  year.  Senator  Lodge's 
resolution  expressed  the  view  that  the  United 
States  could  not  without  grave  concern  see 
the  acquisition  by  a  foreign  corporation  of  a 
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harbor  or  place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  might  be  turned  into  a  military  or  naval 
base  and  threaten  the  communication  or 
safety  of  the  United  States.  As  this  amplifi- 
cation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  passed  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  potent  expression  of  American 
opinion.  It  is  now  announced  that,  because 
of  our  opposition,  the  application  of  the 
Pearson  Company  to  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment has  been  withdrawn. 

All  this  emphasizes,  first,  the  fact — not 
hitherto  popularly  recognized — that  the  region 
washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  an  oil  center.  This  is  of 
moment,  not  only  because  of  general  trade 
in  oil,  but  also  because  of  the  prospective 
large  use  of  oil  on  battle-ships.  The  British 
Admiralty  has  decided  in  favor  of  liquid  fuel 
in  the  British  navy,  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment is  also  alive  to  its  use  in  our  own  battle 
fleets.  The  importance  to  us  of  an  oil  supply 
not  far  removed  from  the  Panama  Canal  is 
evident. 

In  the  second  place,  we  note  with  satis- 
faction the  respect  paid  to  the  Monroe 
]  )octrine,  even  in  its  newer  and  more  ampli- 
fied form. 

The  insurgent  attack  upon  Tampico  having 
been  repulsed  by  Federal  forces,  the  refugees 
on  war-ships  and  other  ves- 
sels returned  to  their  city 
homes  to  find  them  looted 
or  destroyed.  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners were  among  the  sufferers. 

The  news  of  last  week  from  General  Villa 
was  about  equally  concerned  with  reports  of 
his  intention  to  advance  southward  upon 
Torreon,  a  town  of  importance  recently  cap- 
tured and  now  held  by  the  Federals,  lying 
between  Chihuahua  and  Mexico  City,  and 
his  confiscation  of  property  at  Chihuahua. 
So  startling  were  the  latter  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  a  special  agent,  Mr.  Car- 
rothers,  formerly  American  Consul  at  Tor- 
reon, to  remonstrate.  Villa  bases  his  treatment 
of  Spanish  residents  of  Chihuahua  on  the  gen- 
eral allegation  that,  although  foreigners,  they 
have  taken  a  partisan  attitude  in  Mexican 
political  affairs.  The  estates  of  General  Luis 
Terrazas,  the  eighty-year-old  ex-Governor  of 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  who  escaped  across 
the  desert  when  Villa  was  approaching,  are 
said  to  comprise  three-tenths  of  the  whole 
State,  or  nearly  as  much  land  as  that  of  New 
York    State ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Enrique 


Creel,  whose  property  has  also  been  seized, 
is  the  most  prominent  banker  in  Mexico. 


THE  WAR  IN 
MEXICO 


A  SWISS 
HETCH  HETGHY 


In  America  the  Hetch  Hetchy  problem  put 
the  question  squarely  before  the  lovers  of 
nature  :  How  pressing 
must  be  a  utilitarian  good 
to  justify  the  destruction 
of  an  aesthetic  asset  ?  Switzerland  has  also 
had  to  deal  with  this  question.  There*  as 
here,  the  utilitarian  arguments  have  often 
prevailed  over  the  aesthetic.  Now  they  have 
prevailed  to  a  very  alarming  extent,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  critics  of  the  Jungfrau 
Railway  and  other  mountain  railways. 

The  latest  Swiss  railway  proposal  has  to 
do  with  the  valley  known  as  Saas-Fee.  Most 
visitors  to  Switzerland  know  Zermatt.  They 
remember  that  in  proceeding  from  the  Rhone 
Valley  at  Visp  up  to  Zermatt,  the  Visp  Valley 
branches  out.  Saas-Fee  lies  to  the  right  and 
Zermatt  to  the  left.  Of  the  two  small  valleys 
before  one  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Stalden,  the 
Saas  Valley  is  the  more  charming.  It  is  hid- 
den from  view  by  great  granite  walls  with 
their  covers  of  larches.  One  must  go  by  a 
very  winding  road  upwards  to  the  Saas  Valley. 
Once  there,  the  glacier  atmosphere  is  already 
evident,  and  as  one  proceeds  there  appears 
the  dazzling  circle  of  very  high  mountains 
crowned  with  everlasting  snow.  About  one 
in  the  valley  are  primeval  forests,  with  here 
and  there  some  little  chapel  like  that  of  Saas- 
Grund,  apparently  hidden  behind  the  trees. 
This  valley,  like  far-away  Hetch  Hetchy,  has 
been  an  ultima  thule  to  the  real  lovers  of 
nature.  Now  a  railway  is  proposed.  In- 
stead of  the  coveted  solitude,  one  of  the  last 
gems  of  Swiss  scenery  to  resist  foreign  inva- 
sion must  now  be  sacrificed  to  tourists  with 
Baedekers. 

These  tourists  should  have  all  the  chance 
possible  to  see  beautiful  scenery.  It  would 
seem  as  if  in  Switzerland  this  was  already 
more  than  amply  provided  for. 


Herr  Ludwig  Fulda  has  been  gratifying  his 
American  admirers  by  reading  to  them  in 
public  from  his  own  works. 

LUDWIG  FULDA  ,      ,  ,  , 

I  hose  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  listen  to  the  poet's  resonant 
voice  have  become  acquainted,  first  of  all, 
with  an  interesting  personality,  and  have  also 
gained  a  wider  view  of  present-day  German 
literature.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  that  liter- 
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ature  in  terms  of  Hartmann  and  Sudermann. 
They  are  notable  writers,  it  is  true,  and  they 
truly  interpret  certain  sides  of  German  life 
and  customs.  They  do  not,  however,  satisfy 
those  who  find  in  Lessing,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe  the  great  interpreters  of  the  German 
life  of  a  century  ago,  and  who  look  for  some- 
thing less  earthy  in  the  interpreters  of  to-day. 
We  find  that  something  else  in  Fulda. 

The  effect  of  a  reading  or  hearing  of  Fulda's 
poems,  dramas,  stories,  and  sketches  is 
morally  stimulating.  This  writer  is  straight- 
forward in  his  accounts  of  supposed  fact,  but 
alongside  every  fact  there  is  always  a  fancy. 
Alongside  of  everything  that  is  awry  there 
is  always  a  high  light.  If  Fulda  describes 
a  barnyard,  he  does  not  describe  it  as  if  he 
were  knee-deep  in  its  muck.  He  elevates 
you  at  least  to  the  roof  of  the  barn,  although 
he  may  not  elevate  you  to  the  roof  of  a 
cathedral. 

Ludwig  Fulda  is  of  Jewish  descent.  His 
face  and  manner,  however,  give  little  indi- 
cation of  that.  He  was  born  at  Frankfort 
in  1862.  His  first  play  appeared  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Of  his  dramas  the  greatest 
theatrical  successes  have  been  "  The  Talis- 
man," "Friends  of  Youth,"  and  "The 
Twin  Sister."  Fulda's  dramatic  work  is 
distinguished  by  cleverness  of  dialect,  to- 
gether with  an  absence  of  the  raw  naturalism 
of  some  other  contemporary  play- writers. 
Certain  of  his  dramas  are  very  sym- 
bolic. His  manner  of  writing  reveals  much 
lightness  of  touch.  As  to  substance,  Fulda 
stands  emphatically  for  the  idealistic  side  of 
German  literature. 


Two  investigations  have  been  made  into  the 
affairs  of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  the 

THE  GEORGE  JUNIOR  l^f™  f°Unded  b>' 
REPUBLIC  Mr-  W-  R-  Ge0rSe  at 

Freeville,  New  York, 
in  which  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  delin- 
quent or  difficult  to  manage  have  been  placed 
under  a  system  of  self-government,  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  liberty.  One  of 
these  investigations  has  been  conducted  by 
a  committee  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  institution.  The  other  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The 
latter  body  has  made  a  report,  in  which  it 
alleges  certain  grave  defects  and  makes  cer- 
tain recommendations.  It  asserts  that  the 
boys  and  the  girls  have  abused  their  freedom. 
Its  most  important  recommendations  are  that 


girls  be  excluded  from  the  Republic,  and  that 
all  the  discipline  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  "  citizens  "  and  assumed  by  the  adults  in 
charge.  It  is  evident  that  this  report  is 
based  on  inadequate  information,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  George,  the  founder  of  the  Republic, 
who  is  held  responsible  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  these  conditions,  was  not 
given  a  hearing.  The  excuse  that  his  testi- 
mony before  the  other  committee  was  read 
is  of  course  inadequate. 

There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with 
delinquency.  The  old  official  method  is  by 
means  of  punishment ;  the  new  enlightened 
method  is  by  means  of  remedy.  It  is  this 
newer  and  more  enlightened  method  which 
is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  evidently  believes  in  the  old 
official  method.  Its  recommendation  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  discipline 
there  would  entirely  change  the  whole  char- 
acter and  basis  of  the  institution. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  given  the  report  of 
the  other  Committee.  This  is  a  body  consti- 
tuted so  as  to  invite  public  confidence.  It  con- 
sists of  Justice  Seabury,  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  Miss  Lil- 
lian D.  Wald,  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  set- 
tlements of  New  York  City.  Until  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Committee  are  received 
concerning  any  proposed  changes  within  the 
George  Junior  Republic  we  shall  reserve  our 
opinion,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  do 
likewise. 


For  over  two  months  in  summer,  school 
supervision  is  withdrawn  from  no  less  than 
eighteen  million  of  our 
children.    With  many  of 


DAILY  VACATION 
BIBLE  SCHOOLS 


these  the  vacation  is  a 
happy  and  healthful  time ;  for  more,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  time  of  demoralization,  if  not  of 
danger.  This  of  course  is  especially  true  in  our 
large  cities.  There  should  be  welfare  centers 
for  such  children. 

Twelve  years  ago  five  such  centers  were 
established  in  New  York  City  by  Robert  G. 
Boville.  He  saw  an  opportunity  to  bring 
together  idle  children,  idle  churches,  and  idle 
students. 

He  obtained  the  use  of  five  church  build- 
ings to  promote  the  welfare  of  children, 
irrespective  of  race  or  creed.  He  arranged 
that  these  children  should  be  supervised  by 
young  men  and  women  from  our  educational 
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institutions  who  wanted  an  opportunity  for 
social  service. 

The  experiment  was  successful  from  the 
start.  To-day  thirty-four  cities  are  repre- 
sented in  the  movement.  There  are  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  schools.  They  are 
officered  by  over  a  thousand  teachers.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  exceeds  fifty 
thousand. 

This  is  indeed  a  splendid  success — to  take 
fifty  thousand  children  off  the  streets  for  sixty 
summer  days,  to  give  to  them  suitable  man- 
ual, mental,  and  religious  training,  songs  and 
games ;  to  promote  the  community  use  of 
church  buildings  ;  and,  finally,  to  take  from 
over  twenty  of  our  schools  and  colleges  a 
thousand  alert  young  men  and  women 
fitted  to  be  efficient  leaders  of  children. 

This  treble  good  should  receive  National 
support.  Social  service  scholarships  in  this 
movement  should  be  opened  to  students  in 
all  of  our  colleges,  so  that  young  men  and 
women  may  be  able  to  choose  this  field  of 
service  if  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
kept  from  it  by  reason  of  too  great  financial 
sacrifice.  We  have  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  buildings  and  in  other  necessary 
features  of  education.  How  much  have  we 
invested  in  the  transmuting  of  education  into 
social  service  ?  The  sum  of  $2,500  will 
suffice  to  furnish  income  necessary  to  main- 
tain such  a  social  service  scholarship.  Con- 
tributions toward  this  scholarship  and  endow- 
ment plan  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Adams 
Brown,  40  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


Quite  apart  from  the  social  service  features 
of  the  movement,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 

bible        at   t^ie   ^a^y  Vacation  Bible 
teaching     Schools  is  interesting  because 
it  discloses  a  modernness  of  atti 
tude  and  methods  different  from  those  of  the 
old-fashioned  Sunday-school. 

In  the  old  method  emphasis  was  put  upon 
suppression.  The  emphasis  in  the  new 
method  is  on  guiding  to  good  ends  the 
child's  own  self-expression. 

Under  the  old  system,  teachers  were  so 
eager  to  show  the  children  the  way  to  heaven 
that  they  neglected  instruction  about  the 
world  in  which  the  children  were  to  live. 
The  modern  method  uses  the  sand-table  and 
map. 

Again,  Bible  stories  naturally  center  about 
the  great  characters  of  the  Bible.  Under  the 
modern  method  these  characters  are  not 


only  followed  in  chronological  order,  as  under 
the  old  system,  but — and  here  is  the  princi- 
pal feature — a  point  of  contact  with  the  mod- 
ern child  is  sought. 

Even  children  of,  say,  five  years  of  age 
make  up  their  Bible  by  means  of  crayon 
impressions  of  the  daily  story.  The  usual 
Bible  lesson  at  these  schools  is  either  written 
out  or  pictured  by  the  children  themselves, 
or  taught  with  the  sand-table,  or  presented 
by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  or  told  by  the 
teacher. 

The  Bible  is  a  great  living  book.  It  is  our 
province  and  privilege  not  to  find  in  it  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  spirit  of  con- 
tact with  life. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

The  coming  of  the  New  Year  is  an  event 
which  fills  Japan  with  signs  of  joy  highly 
characteristic  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
The  barbaric  element  to  which  joy  when  un- 
confined  seems  to  run  among  the  English- 
speaking  races  is  neither  heard  nor  seen. 
The  cannon  and  pistol  are  silent ;  riotous 
crowds  do  not  throng  the  streets  and  amuse 
themselves  by  making  the  non-riotous  uncom- 
fortable. Saki  flows  with  more  or  less  free- 
dom, but  does  not  force  itself  on  the  attention. 
The  old  year  takes  its  records  with  it ;  all 
debts  are  paid  and  accounts  settled  ;  only  the 
names  of  the  unfortunate  or  the  incompetent 
remain  on  the  books. 

Then  Japan  opens  its  doors  and  its  heart 
to  the  New  Year  in  a  great  expression  of 
good  will.  The  streets  are  gay  with  good 
wishes  ;  at  every  gate,  in  front  of  every  shop, 
the  symbols  of  good  will  appear  :  tall  rods  of 
bamboo,  which  to  every  Japanese  mean  up- 
rightness ;  branches  of  pine,  which  never 
cease  to  be  green ;  the  orange,  which  carries 
the  happiest  greeting  to  the  family  from 
"  generation  to  generation  ;"  even  the  lobster, 
which  says,  "  May  you  live  to  so  great  an 
age  that  you  will  be  as  crooked  as  I  am!" 
The  stairs  of  the  Shinto  temples  are  thronged 
with  merry  crowds ;  the  priests  pass  from 
shrine  to  shrine  in  their  beautiful  flowing 
vestments ;  the  little  children  and  the  girls 
are  gay  and  happy  in  bright  new  kimonos, 
and  the  streets  are  merry  with  universal 
battledore  and  shuttlecock.  A  people  in- 
tensely at  •  work  the  remainder  of  the  year 
rests  from  its  labors  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  wishes  everybody  a  Happy  New  Year. 

It  is  a  charming  prelude  to  the  toil  and 
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hardship  as  well  as  to  the  rest  and  comfort 
that  wait  for  all  when  the  hand  on  the  dial 
moves  into  another  twelve  months  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  happy  substitution  of  civilization  for 
barbarism  when  the  interchange  of  good 
wishes  becomes  international.  We  are  just 
at  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  ;  it  will  come, 
but  not  this  year.  It  is  on  the  way,  how- 
ever, and  it  will  arrive.  It  is  not  the  pretty 
dream  of  sentimentalists,  nor  the  unapproach- 
able vision  of  the  idealist ;  it  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  economic  conditions  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  ;  it  is  predicted  by  history  ; 
and  it  will  be  made  imperative  by  the  emer- 
gence of  religion  out  of  the  tumult  of  a 
struggle  which  it  has  largely  set  in  motion. 

Good  wishes  are  only  preludes  to  action, 
but  if  they  are  sincere  their  expression  be- 
comes a  habit  of  mind,  and  the  things  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  hope  for  become  the 
things  we  achieve.  No  one  need  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  mood  of  irritation  which  for 
the  moment  seems  to  afflict  the  whole  world. 
Progress  is  the  result  of  struggle,  and  those 
who  pray  for  peace  must  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  strife  through  which  justice  is 
established  ;  to  pray  for  peace  without  at  the 
same  time  enforcing  justice  is  as  idle  as  to 
pray  for  strength  of  character  without  bear- 
ing burdens  and  facing  the  perils  of  temp- 
tation. Peace  must  be  purchased  by  justice  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  justice  between  class 
and  class,  nation  and  nation,  race  and  race, 
involves  patience,  faith,  and  self-denial  on  a 
great  scale.  Humanity  is  approaching  the 
greatest  crisis  in  its  history,  and  the  highest 
price  ever  asked  of  it  is  being  demanded. 

Nor  need  we  be  discouraged  by  the  recru- 
descence of  hatred  and  animosity  of  which 
there  are  many  evidences  at  the  moment. 
We  are  still  only  half  civilized  ;  the  day  is 
breaking,  but  it  is  not  yet  radiant ;  darkness 
hangs  over  great  sections  of  the  world,  over 
large  groups  of  people,  over  many  individuals. 
The  ancient  race-fear  and  race-antagonism, 
which  have  come  down  from  the  age  of 
savagery,  reappear  from  time  to  time,  and 
for  the  moment  much  that  civilization  has 
gained  seems  to  be  in  imminent  peril. 

But  the  hands  on  the  dial  do  not  turn  back 
though  ignorant  hands  frantically  reach  up  to 
stop  them.  The  most  significant  fact  about  the 
present  recrudescence  of  class-fear  and  race- 
fear  is  the  indignant  and  determined  protest 
it  makes.  Society  is  not  going  to  break  up 
into  a  chaos  of  antagonistic  fragments  because 
an  increasing  number  of  people  have  seen 


the  light  and  are  leading  the  way  to  justice 
and  fraternal  co-operation.  Race-hatred  Is 
doomed  because  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
the  power  of  Christian  principles,  are  fighting 
it  with  increasing  energy  and  conviction. 
'The  West  and  the  East  are  not  going  to  dis- 
trust and  antagonize  one  another,  because 
the  very  agencies  that  have  brought  them 
face  to  face  are  going  to  make  hatred  im- 
possible ;  no  wall  can  be  built  between  them 
that  can  survive  the  irresistible  tide  that  is 
bringing  them  together. 

The  darkness  still  lingers,  but  it  visibly 
retreats  before  the  coming  of  the  light ;  and 
the  spiritual  civilization  of  the  race,  retarded 
from  time  to  time,  moves  forward.  No  other 
outcome  of  history  is  possible,  because  the  * 
fortunes  of  humanity  are  in  the  hands,  not 
of  the  devil,  but  of  God.  In  Him  history 
began ;  in  Him  history  will  end. 


A  GOVERNMENT  TELEGRAPH 

The  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Burleson, 
in  his  report,  which  was  made  public  last 
week,  urges  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  all  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  in  the  country.  The  special  signifi- 
cance of  this  recommendation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  from  its  very  nature  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  Post- 
master-General under  Mr.  Taft,  recommended 
Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  but  it  was  made  clear 
by  President  Taft  that  it  was  a  private  and 
independent  recommendation  by  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, which  did  not  have  the  sympathy  or 
indorsement  of  his  superiors  in  office.  The 
whole  course  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Administra- 
tion has  been  such  that  Mr.  Burleson's 
proposal  may  be  taken  as  the  proposal  of 
the  Administration.  Congress  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Hitchcock's  suggestion,  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Congress 
will  seriously  consider  and  will  probably  act 
in  one  way  or  the  other  upon  Mr.  Burle- 
son's suggestion.  Indeed,  this  is  so  far  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Congressman  David 
J.  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  most 
active  promoters  of  the  present  parcel  post, 
has  already  drafted  a  bill  upon  the  ques- 
tion, although  that  bill  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  Congress. 

No  concrete  suggestion  has  been  made 
in  any  departmental  report  for  a  long  time 
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that  has  interested  us  so  much,  or  that  has 
seemed  to  us  so  fraught  with  both  advantage 
and  disadvantage  to  the  American  people. 
We  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  our 
*  readers  for  their  consideration  before  they 
make  up  their  minds  regarding  Mr.  Bur- 
leson's suggestions. 

L  The  proposal  has  a  marked  psycholog- 
ical interest.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have 
raised  a  storm  of  protest.  To-day  it  is 
received  as  a  practical  suggestion  from  a 
practical  man,  to  be  discussed  as  a  practical 
business  question.  Nothing  perhaps  could 
more  sharply  emphasize  the  change  of  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  towards  the 
Government  in  the  last  dozen  years.  The 
old  school  of  political  economists,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  laissez-faire  theory  of  govern- 
ment, who  asserted  that  the  only  function  of 
the  Government  is  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty, is  rapidly  passing  off  the  stage.  It  is 
coming  to  be  the  accepted  belief  of  Americans 
of  all  political  parties  that  the  prime  function 
of  the  Government  is  to  promote  the  common 
welfare.  And  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution all  proposals  regarding  Government 
administration  are  to  be  discussed  and  decided 
on  the  ground  of  their  practical  efficiency  in 
promoting  social  welfare. 

2.  It  is  not  a  new  proposal.  Great  Britain 
incorporated  its  telegraph  system  into  its  post- 
office  system  many  years  ago.  'The  average 
man  has  come  to  the  belief  that,  if  a  letter 
can  be  carried  by  the  Government  when  a 
proper  stamp  is  affixed  to  it,  it  is  at  least  not 
inconsistent  for  a  telegram  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  Government  if  a  proper  stamp  is 
affixed  to  that  kind  of  communication.  So 
far  as  The  Outlook  is  concerned,  it  long  ago 
placed  Government  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  telegraph  as  a  plank  in  its  platform. 

3.  It  is  probably  Constitutional,  although 
the  final  expression  of  this  opinion  must  be 
left  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Burleson, 
who  makes  the  recommendation,  is  an  ac- 
complished lawyer,  and  he  believes  that  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph  are 
Constitutional.  He  points  out  that  a  Fed- 
eral statute  already  in  existence  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  telegraph  lines  upon  the 
payment  of  an  appraised  valuation. 

4.  Acquisition  of  the  telegraph  lines  does 
not  necessarily  mean  Government  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  railways  or  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  the  tele- 
phone. Each  of  these  questions  is  to  be 
decided  upon  its  own   merits  solely  with 


regard  to  community  welfare.  So  far  as 
The  Outlook  is  concerned,  we  advocate  the 
taking  over  of  the  telegraph  lines  by  the  Post- 
Office,  and  oppose,  at  least  at  present,  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railways  or  the  tele- 
phone system. 

5.  If  the  telegraph  lines  are  bought  by  the 
Government,  a  fair  appraisal  should  be  made 
and  a  fair  price  paid  to  the  present  owners. 
The  present  owners  have  built  up  the  pri- 
vately owned  telegraph  system  under  the  law 
and  in  obedience  to  the  law.  The  greatest 
private  telegraph  corporation  in  the  country, 
the  Western  Union,  has  in  recent  years 
sincerely  and  effectively  attempted  to  serve 
the  public  interest.  The  introduction  of 
night  letters,  day  letters,  and  cable  letters  is 
an  indication  of  this  spirit  of  public  service. 
It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Government 
took  over  the  telephone  system  it  could  turn 
that  into  a  telegraph  system  at  less  cost  than 
would  be  required  to  purchase  the  telegraph 
lines,  thus  putting  the  telegraph  companies 
into  a  corner,  with  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
their  properties  at  a  cheaper  price.  If  any- 
body entertains  such  a  scheme  as  this,  it 
ought  to  be  indignantly  condemned  by  every 
fair-minded  man.  This  would  simply  be  the 
process  which  the  Pujo  Committee  has  con- 
demned in  "  high  finance  " — the  process  of 
sandbagging  your  competitor  until  you  can 
get  his  property  at  a  cheap  figure.  This  kind 
of  cornering  or  sandbagging  is  bad  enough 
in  private  individuals  ;  it  would  be  worse  in 
a  Government  whose  prime  function,  as  we 
have  said,  is  to  protect  the  welfare  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community. 

6.  It  is  not  a  moral  principle  which  sug- 
gests the  Government  ownership  of  railways, 
telegraph,  and  telephones  ;  it  is  a  question  of 
social  welfare  and  efficiency,  and  in  intro- 
ducing and  extending  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  great  pub- 
lic utilities  we  are  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
homely  old  adage,  <;  Do  not  bite  off  more 
than  you  can  chew."  The  Government  has 
already  organized  in  its  city,  town,  and  village 
post-offices  throughout  the  country  machinery 
for  operating  the  telegraph.  It  has  not  yet 
such  machinery  for  operating  the  telephone 
or  the  steam  railways.  The  telephone  in 
private  hands  is  on  the  whole  admirably  con- 
ducted at  reasonable  rates.  One  thing  at  a 
time  is  a  safe  motto  to  follow  at  this  juncture. 

7.  If  we  are  going  to  operate  the  tele- 
graph by  the  Government,  there  never  was  a 
greater  need  than  to-day  of  a  Government 
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civil  service  based  upon  merit  and  efficiency 
instead  of  upon  the  doctrine  "  To  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils."  A  political  telegraph 
would  be  as  bad  as  a  political  banking 
system.  If  we  are  going  to  intrust  our 
Government  with  great  responsibilities  and 
[  great  tasks  of  administration,  we  must  see 
that  the  Government  officials  are  of  the  high- 
est and  most  reliable  character  obtainable. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Two  questions  confront  the  Republican 
party.  The  meeting  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  at  Washington  last  week 
brought  these  two  questions  again  to  public 
attention.  One  is  whether  the  Republican 
party  is  to  be  a  liberal  party  or  a  conservative 
party.  The  second  is  whether  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  be  controlled  by  the  voters  of 
the  party  or  by  a  small  group  of  party  man- 
agers. Although,  for  the  most  part,  those 
who  wish  the  party  to  become  liberal  also 
wish  the  party  to  be  controlled  by  the  party 
voters  rather  than  the  managers,  while  those 
who  wish  to  keep  the  party  managers  in 
power  also  wish  to  make  the  party  conserva- 
tive, yet  these  two  questions  are  distinct. 

At  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  it  was  again  made 
evident  that  the  questions  have  not  yet  been 
answered,  that  the  Republican  party  has  not 
yet  chosen  between  the  liberal  course  and 
the  conservative,  and  that  the  control  of  the 
party  has  not  yet  been  transferred  from  the 
managers  to  the  voters. 

The  first  of  the  two  questions — namely, 
whether  the  party  shall  be  liberal  or  conserv- 
ative, concerns  primarily  Republicans.  That 
there  will  ultimately  be  a  liberal  party  and  a 
conservative  party  in  this  country  we  believe 
to  be  inevitable.  It  is  a  matter  of  altogether 
secondary  importance  what  name  the  liberal 
party  or  the  conservative  party  should  bear. 
Republicans  of  liberal  tendency  will  hope 
that  the  Republican  party  will  become  the 
liberal  party.  Republicans  of  the  conserva- 
tive temperament  will  hope  that  it  will  be- 
come conservative.  To  Republicans,  there- 
fore, this  question  is  of  considerable  interest ; 
but  it  is  of  only  indirect  concern  to  men  of 
other  party  faiths. 

The  second  question,  on  the  other  hand 
— whether  the  Republican  party  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  its  voters  or  by  its  managers — is 
of  direct  concern  to  every  American.  If 


parties  are  to  serve  the  people  in  a  democ- 
racy, they  must  represent  the  real  differences 
of  opinion  to  be  found  among  the  people. 
No  party  which  fails  to  represent  the  real 
conviction  of  those  who  vote  for  its  candi-* 
dates  has  any  rightful  place  in  a  self-governing 
people.  So  long  as  such  a  party  exists  it  is 
really  not  a  native  but  a  foreign  element.  It 
is  a  relic  of  oligarchic  government.  If  it  is 
small  in  size  and  uninfluential,  its  existence 
in  a  representative  system  is  not  significant. 
The  Republican  party,  however,  though 
greatly  reduced  from  its  former  estate,  is  by 
no  means  a  small  party  ;  and  therefore  the 
question  whether  its  organic  action  really  car- 
ries out  the  wish  of  Republican  voters  is  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  question. 

In  the  United  States  to-day  there  has  come 
to  be  a  widespread  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  question  of  oligarchical  rule  in  parties  is 
one  that  transcends  party  lines.  In  America 
we  call  this  the  question  of  boss  rule  or  boss- 
ism.  In  whatever  party  or  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country  this  question  presents  itself  in 
a  concrete  form,  all  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try are  concerned.  Democratic  boss  rule  in 
New  York  City  is  a  matter  that  concerns  all 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City.  Republican 
boss  rule  in  Philadelphia  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns all  citizens  in  Philadelphia.  The  revolt 
of  the  people  against  the  rule  of  parties  by 
the  managers  of  parties  in  disregard  of  the 
will  of  the  voters  has  been  a  non-partisan 
revolt.  So  extensive  has  this  revolt  become 
that  any  party  which  disregards  it  is  certain 
ultimately  to  suffer. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  which 
constitutes  the  National  management  of  the 
party,  are  of  interest  to  men  of  all  parties. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  of  the  two 
questions  which  that  Committee  faced  last 
week,  the  one  concerning  the  future  control 
of  the  party  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  the 
greater  importance.  It  presented  itself  in 
what  to  most  people  would  seem  a  technical 
form.  There  was  involved  first  the  question 
of  representation  of  different  sections  in  the 
National  Convention.  The  inequalities  of  the 
present  methods  of  representation  are  indis- 
putable. As  the  New  York  4i  Tribune  *' 
points  out.  South  Carolina  has  a  vote  in  the 
National  Convention  for  every  forty-eight 
Republican  voters ;  while  New  York  has  only 
one  for  every  five  thousand  and  sixty  Re- 
publican voters.  The  situation  is  just  as  bad 
as  if  it  were  reversed,  so  that  forty-eight 
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Vermont  Democrats  could  overturn  the  will 
of  over  five  thousand  Democrats  in  Georgia. 
This  condition  of  things  has  enabled  the 
party  managers  to  carry  out  their  own  will 
against  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of 
Republicans.  There  was  involved,  in  the 
second  place,  a  question  concerning  the 
power  of  the  National  Committee  to  disre- 
gard the  express  will  of  the  voters  either 
in  a  legal  or  in  a  voluntary  primary.  Not 
only  has  the  will  of  the  voters  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  voluntary  primary  been  over- 
turned by  the  National  Committee,  but  by 
that  same  Committee  a  primary  law  of  a 
State  has  been  disregarded.  In  each  case 
this  committee  of  party  managers  has  claimed 
the  right  to  have  its  own  will  carried  out 
rather  than  the  will  of  the  voters.  One  of 
the  questions  before  the  National  Committee 
at  Washington  was  whether  that  right  should 
still  be  exercised  by  the  Committee.  There 
were  other  questions  also  which  involved 
rule  by  party  managers,  but  -at  the  basis  of 
all  these  questions  was  the  fundamental  one 
— whether  they  should  be  answered  there  at 
the  meeting  of  party  managers,  or  whether 
they  should  be  submitted  to  a  Convention 
representing  the  party  voters. 

This  fundamental  question  the  party  mana- 
gers decided  in  their  own  favor.  They  deter- 
mined to  answer  those  questions  themselves, 
and  not  refer  them  to  the  party  at  large.  In 
making  this  decision  the  party  managers  have 
acknowledged  the  necessity  for  reorganization, 
and  have  thus  given  tardy  recognition  to  the 
opinion  that  exists  among  the  party  voters, 
and  yet  have  kept  that  very  reorganization 
within  their  own  control. 

In  their  plans  for  reorganization  the  party 
managers  have  made  a  concession  to  that 
opinion  by  adopting  a  rule  that  hereafter 
the  delegates  from  a  State  shall  be  seated 
according  to  the  primary  law  of  that  State  ; 
but  they  have  declined  to  adopt  a  rule  which 
will  recognize  the  expression  through  a  vol- 
untary primary  of  the  express  will  of  the 
voters.  The  party  managers  have  made 
another  concession  by  revising  the  method  of 
representation  ;  but  their  revision  has  been 
exceedingly  moderate.  That  this  is  an  under- 
statement is  fairly  indicated  by  the  comment 
of  the  most  prominent  Republican  organ  in 
the  country,  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
which  declares  that  "  the  inequalities  left  are 
almost  as  glaring  as  those  existing  under  the 
present  system." 

No  further  comment  with  regard  to  this 


action  of  the  National  Committee  is  needed 
beyond  the  following  statements  from  the 
"  Tribune's  "  editorial  columns  :  "  What  the 
Republican  voters  wanted  was  a  chance 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  new  con- 
vention to  change  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas  of 
justice  and  equality.  But  the  Committee, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  free  action  of 
the  party  and  thus  avoiding  undue  interfer- 
ence with  its  own  authority,  preferred  to 
initiate  a  personally  conducted  downward 
revision,  leaving  the  voters  only  the  narrow 
latitude  of  accepting  or  rejecting  whatever* 
exemplification  of  wisdom  might  be  offered 
them.  .  .  .  The  chief  grievance  Republicans 
interested  in  restoring  an  adequate  measure 
of  popular  rule  within  the  party  have  against 
the  National  Committee  is  that  it  has  closed 
the  door  against  a  free  and  full  discussion  of 
all  reorganization  plans  and  a  resort  to  the 
only  tribunal  within  the  party  to  which  such 
plans  ought  to  be  submitted." 

Whether  the  Republican  party  will  eventu- 
ally choose  to  be  liberal  or  conservative  is  a 
question  that  ought  to  be  deferred  until  it 
can  be  decided  definitely  by  the  voters  of  the 
party.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Republican 
party  can  continue  as  either  a  liberal  or  a  con- 
servative party.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  it  can  continue  to  exist  if  it  remains  a 
party  under  the  control  merely  of  party  mana- 
gers. If  the  Republican  party  remains  under 
oligarchical  rule,  it  will  be  bound  to  a  body  of 
death. 


THE  INDISPENSABLE  VIRTUE 

In  a  class  in  social  ethics  we  are  making  a 
study  of  the  professions.  Out  of  your  long 
experience  you  can  help  us  greatly,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  answer  these  ques- 
tions at  your  convenience  : 

First.  What  are  the  fundamental  moral  prob- 
lems that  are  yours  as  an  editor  ? 

Second.  What  virtues  are  required  to  meet 
these  problems  ? 

It  is  much  easier  to  see  the  moral  problems 
of  others  than  one's  own.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain.  Each  profession  rests  upon 
a  fundamental  virtue.  Thus,  as  in  the  min- 
ister the  fundamental  virtue  is  sincerity  and 
as  in  the  soldier  the  fundamental  virtue  is 
courage,  so  in  journalism  the  fundamental 
virtue  is  truth-telling.  Cowardice  destroys 
the  specific  value  of  an  army.  Insincerity 
destroys  the  specific  value  of  a  church.  So 
failure  to  tell  the  truth  destroys  the  specific 
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value  of  a  newspaper,  whether  it  is  a  weekly 
newspaper  or  a  daily  newspaper. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
an  occasional  lapse  from  the  truth,  because  of 
the  untrustworthiness  of  some  individual,  or 
because  of  human  fallibility,  is  necessarily 
fatal ;  but  habitual  inaccuracy  or  mendacity — 
and  the  one,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is 
as  disastrous  as  the  other — deprives  a  news- 
paper of  the  very  reason  for  its  existence. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  deprives  the  news- 
paper of  existence,  because,  unfortunately, 
there  are  newspapers  that  exist  without  any 
excuse. 

Let  us  put  it  in  another  way  :  If  journalism 
should  become  saturated  with  falsehood, 
either  intentionally  or  carelessly,  the  whole 
profession  of  journalism  would  be  as  useless 
as  an  army  saturated  with  cowardice  would  be. 

It  is  a  constant  problem  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  editor  who  holds  this  ideal  of 
truth-telling  continually  before  him  to  live  up 
to  it  under  the  conditions  under  which  he 
must  prepare  his  paper  ;  for  he  must  often 
write  without  time  or  opportunity  to  obtain 
complete  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
he  writes  ;  and  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth  is  sometimes  distasteful  to  readers  and 
advertisers  who  disagree  with  him,  and  no 
newspaper  can  exist  without  readers  and  ad- 
vertisers. But  if  he  fails  in  any  marked 
degree  to  live  up  to  that  ideal  of  truth- 
telling,  he  becomes,  by  so  much,  a  force  for 
the  disintegration  of  his  calling. 


MR.   ROOSEVELT'S  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 

In  this  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Autobiography  is  brought  to  its 
close.  It  has  a  double  interest.  It  is  inter- 
esting as  the  self-painted  portrait  of  a  man 
who  has  occupied  a  very  prominent  and  in- 
fluential position  in  the  affairs  of  this  country, 
and  indeed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  a  man 
who  has  been  as  much  admired  and  as  much 
hated  as  any  man  in  modern  times  ;  as  widely 
known,  and  also,  in  our  judgment,  as  widely 
misunderstood,  as  any  man. 

But  it  is  also  interesting  as  a  description 
of  an  era  in  American  history,  not  so  impor- 
tant as  the  Civil  War,  but  in  dramatic  interest 
and  in  variety  of  significant  incident  second 
only  to  that  epoch.    In  this  Autobiography 


we  have  a  description  of  frontier  life  by  a 
frontiersman  ;  of  police  conditions  in  the 
greatest  and  most  complex  city  of  America 
by  a  Police  Commissioner ;  of  the  American 
navy,  which  has  been  one  of  the  glories  of 
American  history,  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  ;  of  the  romantic  and  chivalric 
battle  against  Spanish  despotism  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  by  a  colonel 
of  the  Rough  Riders  ;  of  a  political  battle 
against  corruption  in  State  government  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State  whose  politics  have 
been  alternately  disgraced  by  political  corrup- 
tion and  honored  by  vigorous  and  successful 
battle  against  corruption  ;  of  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  of  the  political  events 
which  preceded  its  construction  ;  of  one  of 
the  great  wars  of  modern  times  waged  be- 
tween a  youthful  and  courageous  constitu- 
tional empire  against  a  despotic  and  decadent 
empire,  and  of  the  peace  finally  established 
between  the  two  ;  of  the  battle  in  our  own 
country  against  the  despotism  of  capital, 
sometimes  beneficent,  sometimes  corrupt,  but 
by  its  very  nature  and  by  the  conditions  of 
society  inevitably  despotic  ;  of  the  movement 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
against  the  selfish  interests  leagued  together  in 
their  destruction  for  private  profit ;  of  the 
struggle  of  the  people  to  make  this  Govern- 
ment representative  of  the  people,  not  of 
special  interests — all  written  by  one  during 
whose  Presidential  term  and  under  whose 
Presidential  leadership  these  events  of  Na- 
tional and  international  importance  took 
place. 

While  in  the  main  the  volume  is  a  record 
of  public  activity,  one  cannot  refrain  from 
noting  also  that  there  are  chapters  which  pre- 
sent vigorously  the  author's  love  of  nature 
and  sport,  which  tell  with  abundant  anecdote 
and  humorous  comment  of  his  experiences 
"  In  Cowboy  Land,"  and  which  afford  de- 
lightful glimpses  of  family  life  "  Outdoors 
and  Indoors."  The  charm,  fun,  and  friend- 
liness of  these  chapters  will  to  many  readers 
make  them  the  most  attractive  in  the  book. 

The  Outlook  is  proud  of  the  privilege 
which  has  been  granted  to  it  of  giving  to  its 
readers  this  authentic  and  authoritative  his- 
tory of  a  great  American  epoch,  and  is  glad 
to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  to  its 
readers  the  volume  in  which  this  history  is 
preserved  for  future  generations.1 

'Theodore  Roosevelt :  an  Autobiography.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  Xew  Vork. 
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LEONARDO  UA  VINCI,  THE  PAINTER  OF  "MONA  LISA" 

This  picture,  drawn  in  red  chalk,  is  declared  to  be  the  only  undisputed  portrait  of  the  great  master.    It  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  Leonardo  himself.    "  Dating  from  the  last  years  of  his  life, "  says  one  authority, 
"  it  shows  the  face  of  a  seer,  molded  by  incessant  thought  into  firm,  strongly  marked  lines.    The  eyes 
lurk  deep  beneath  shaggy  brows,  the  hair  and  beard  are  long  and  straggling— it  is  the  face  of  a  man 
who  has  peered  into  hidden  things  and  who  has  pondered  deeply  over  what  he  has  discerned  " 


This  picture,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  painting  in  the  world,  which  was  stolen  from  the  Louvre  two  years 
ago,  is  soon  to  be  returned  to  that  gallery.    See.editorial  pages 
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THE  BATTLE-SHIP  WYOMING  PASSING  UNDER  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 
AFTER  HER  MEDITERRANEAN  VOYAGE 

See  editorial  pages 
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GARDNER  SYMONS— OPTIMIST 

BY  MARIE  LOUISE  HANDLEY 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE 
ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  BY  GARDNER  SYMONS 


SAYS  Robert  Louis  convincingly,  "  A 
happy  man  or  woman  is  better  than  a 
five-pound  note."  By  that  he  meant 
everything :  the  faith,  the  hope,  the  buoyancy, 
the  kindness,  the  ready  hand  and  ready  heart, 
fellowship  and  comradeship,  laughter,  and 
belief  in  the  good  of  all  we  see.  It  was 
emphatically  Stevenson's  own  spirit,  and  he 
would  have  been  more  than  glad  to  find  a 
painter  who  swept  his  brush  in  the  grooves 
of  these  very  words. 

Gardner  Symons  is  a  living  proof  of  the 
theory  that  art  is  an  intervention  of  person- 
ality. Genial  eye  and  smile,  tan  of  sun  and 
wind,  strong  grip  whether  of  extended  hand 
or  swiftly  moving  brush.  You  might  call 
him  a  realist,  for  he  is  one :  vigorous,  direct, 
clear-cut ;  or  an  impressionist,  for  light  and 
air  are  put  into  his  canvases  to  stay.  But 


there  is  something  more  besides  the  robust- 
ness, besides  the  fine  color  and  glittering 
light ;  it  is  a  sort  of  inside  principle,  inform- 
ing his  work  and  creating  its  special  charac- 
ter, a  broadness,  a  joyousness,  a  hopefulness, 
a  certain  wide-eyed,  jubilant  outlook.  You 
find  yourself  compelled  to  note  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  secure  and  blithe  handling 
together,  and  you  have  no  choice  but  to  call 
him  an  optimist  in  art. 

When  you  begin  to  know  something  of  his 
personality  and  methods  of  work,  this  first 
impression  will  be  confirmed.  An  ardent 
lover  of  open  air,  of  space,  and  of  the  spring- 
ing turf  beneath  his  feet ;  an  adorer  of  nature 
and  of  the  thousand  aspects  of  her  face  ;  a 
nomad,  wandering  frequently  ;  now  you  hear 
of  him  haunting  the  breezy  summits  of  the 
Berkshires ;  now  off  to  a  fisherman's  cottage 
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on  the  coast  of  Cornwall;  and  again  to  his 
own  California  bungalow  planted  in  solitude 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea ;  doing 
with  the  greatest  joy,  because  he  loves  them, 
things  that  to  our  less  doughty  temper  would 
seem  irksome  and  hard,  if  not  impossible  ; 
oblivious  alike  of  heat  and  cold  or  fatigue  in 
his  quest  for  a  theory  and  its  portrayal.  This 
complete  absorption — the  value  of  which  none 
but  doers  of  creative  work  can  estimate — is 
one  of  this  artist's  strongest  assets. 

Years  ago  some  of  his  first  pictures,  of 
velvet-green  hills,  strata  of  mauve  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  glorious  sunshine,  traveled  from 
California  to  his  native  Chicago.  Critics 
began  to  take  notice.  But  Mr.  Symons 
eluded  them  and  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
exhibited  in  London  and  Munich  and  in  the 
French  Salons.  In  1908  his  picture  "  Snow 
Clouds,"  now  owned  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
was  one  of  the  successes  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  hung  on  the  line  in  the  group  with 
Sargent,  East,  and  Shannon.  His  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  contributor  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists  showed  Mr. 
Symons  as  the  forerunner  of  a  group  of 
snow  painters  whose  names  are  still  some- 
times associated  with  his  through  lack  of 
discrimination.  Each  man  has  his  own  qual- 
ities, but  fortunately  no  two  are  alike.  Mr. 
Symons  has  painted  many  admirable  snow 
scenes,  but  his  autumns  have  an  immense 
charm  and  poetic  quality,  and  his  springs  a 
Chaucer-like  freshness  and  undertone  of 
potent  life.  So  that,  though  he  stands  excep- 
tionally high  as  a  snow  painter,  he  must  not 
be  restricted  to  that  field  alone. 

The  other  day  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  we  saw  his  "Youth,"  just  awarded 
the  Saltus  gold  medal.  A  copse  of  young 
birches  rises  up,  shivering  and  shimmering 
whitely  against  a  sunset  sky  and  a  bit  of  dis- 
tant winter  wood,  seen  through  depths  of 
iridescent  atmosphere.  The  late  sun,  stream- 
ing brightly  out  of  the  west,  casts  its  vibrating 
rose  and  gold-colored  light  across  the  snow 
in  subtle  contrast.  Another  recent  painting 
in  the  same  exhibition,  "  Under  a  Blue 
Sky,"  with  a  sea  running  under  the  wind, 
but  bright  in  the  play  and  sparkle  and 
dance  of  its  waves,  jewel-like  in  their  gleam- 
ing blues  and  greens,  engagingly  shows  the 
versatility  of  the  artist. 

New  York  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  collection  of  Mr.  Symons's  works, 
some  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
galleries.    A  brother  painter  objected  that  in 


the  limited  number,  fifteen,  you  could  not 
get  a  full  knowledge  of  him,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  every  new  picture  he  paints,  some 
new  touch  or  suddenness  of  fresh  vision 
appears.  "  You  have  to  see  every  single 
thing  he  ever  did,"  he  insisted,  "  to  really 
know  him."  However,  in  a  general  way,  the 
collection  showed  his  range  and  may  be  con- 
sidered representative,  at  least  as  to  his 
mode  and  palette. 

In  "  Winter  Stood  at  the  Gate "  he 
plunges  deliberately  into  the  low  tones  and 
holds  to  them  :  pale  grays  and  browns,  with 
only  a  few  subdued  notes  in  the  foliage ; 
a  slight  ascent  in  "  Rock-Ribbed  Hills  in 
Winter,"  middle  key,  not  much  light,  very 
little  color,  though  a  group  of  firs — sober 
green  against  the  snow  plains — in  one,  and 
a  pinkish  sky  in  the  other,  show  a  controlled 
and  delicate  use  of  hue.  The  pitch  is  a  trifle 
higher  in  "  The  Winding  River,"  with  its 
very  pale  yet  warm  surface  and  gleam  of 
light  where  the  stream  turns.  Of  this  same 
order,  but  intensely  luminous  and  sharp  in 
shadow,  is  the  radiant  village  "  Brook." 
The  painter  seems  to  pull  out  all  the  stops 
and  to  paint  from  the  full  palette,  with  com- 
plete resonance,  in  the  big  canvases  of 
"Winter  Glow"  and  the  "Breaking  of  the 
River  Ice." 

"  Winter  Glow  "  is  illuminated  from  over 
the  spectator's  shoulder,  and  the  reflections 
of  the  setting  sun  lie  rosily  upon  the  uneven, 
white-cloaked  earth,  and  over  the  deep,  cold 
water ;  the  pale  moon  rises  beyond  the  ame- 
thyst of  the  hills  ;  slender,  purplish  tree- 
shadows  draw  thin  bars  across  the  snow 
plain. 

The  "  Breaking  of  the  River  Ice,"  this 
year's  Corcoran  medal  and  prize  picture, 
shows,  in  its  sky  of  laughing  blue  and  vapor- 
ous clouds,  that  young  springtime  is  afoot. 
The  birches  are  leafless  still  on  the  bank, 
but  wide  awake  in  the  broad  daylight.  A  fine 
river,  peacock  blue  or  peacock  green,  and 
everywhere  iridescent,  moves  through  the 
center  of  the  composition  in  strongly  accented, 
vigorous  rhythms  of  line  and  color.  Tawny 
earth  shows  amid  the  snow  patches ;  the 
violet  hills  recede. 

If  one  should  attempt  to  sum  up  special 
qualities  in  speaking  of  this  art,  two  marked 
characteristics  stand  out  together,  undimin- 
ished one  by  the  other.  First,  the  strength 
of  the  handling,  clear,  robust,  and  fearlessly 
self-stating  ;  second,  the  profound  sense  of 
beauty  which  in  no  way  impairs  the  manli- 
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ness  of  the  outlook.  The  resolute  and  seem- 
ingly summary  manner  does  not  preclude 
the  subtle  touch  placed  with  amazing  sure- 
ness  over  against  a  passage  of  great  force. 
Every  canvas  contains  surprises  in  reserve 
after  the  first  impression.  This  is  nature 
herself,  inimitable,  above  and  beyond  any 
poor  invention  of  ours  :  this  is  the  seeing  eye 
and  the  faithful  hand.  The  drawing  has 
firmness  and  dignity,  and,  in  composition, 
the  features  of  the  landscape  that  are  worth 
while  are  emphasized,  the  negligible  quanti- 
ties overlooked  deliberately.  This  is  selection 
to  some  purpose.  In  color  Mr.  Symons  is 
vivid  and  powerful,  and  in  his  distances  par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  sense  of  far-reaching 
depth  and  the  gradation  of  values.  His  skies 
are  varied  and  always  finely  treated. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  artists  to  talk  of  their 
point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Symons  has  a  strong 
vein  of  constitutional  modesty  in  his  make-up. 
Nevertheless,  being  called  upon  at  a  recent 
gathering  (wherein  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 


prize)  and  obliged  to  express  himself,  he  said 
in  part :  "  Beyond  and  back  of  all  this  prize- 
receiving  and  medals  there  must  be  some 
real  and  higher  reason  for  picture-painting, 
that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  From  my 
point  of  view,  the  object  of  picture-painting  is 
not  so  much  the  picture  painted  but  rather 
to  see,  through  it,  the  work  of  the  Master 
painter  of  them  all. 

"  We  cannot  hope  to  paint  more  beauti- 
fully the  wonderful  moving  clouds,  the  distant 
upspringing  hills,  nor  the  near-by  trees  with 
the  sunshine  shimmering  through  their  tender 
foliage. 

"  The  great  gift  of  the  artist  is,  I  think,  to 
be  able  to  select  from  the  over-abundant 
storehouse  of  Nature,  and  then  devoutly 
hope  that,  through  his  eyes,  many  shall  raise 
their  heads  and  see,  seek  and  find." 

Notable  works  by  Mr.  Symons  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  ;  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington ; 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
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the  Cincinnati  Museum;  the  Toledo  Museum; 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago  ;  and  abroad 
(England)  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

Honors  received  are  the  Carnegie  Prize 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  "  The 
Opalescent  River  "  (Metropolitan  Museum), 
1909  ;  the  Evans  Prize,  Salmagundi  Club, 
1910 ;  medal,  Buenos  Aires  Exposition, 
1910,  "  Last  Lights  ;"  prize  and  gold  medal, 
National  Arts  Club,  1912,  "  The  Sun's  Last 
Glow  and  the  Moon ;"  Clarke  Prize  and 
medal,  Corcoran  Gallery,  1912,  "  Breaking 


of  the  River  Ice  ;"  Saltus  gold  medal,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  1913,  "Youth.'* 
Medaled  or  unmedaled,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  art  of  Mr.  Symons  reads  vigor, 
radiance,  power,  cheerfulness,  hopefulness  ; 
not  the  grayest  of  these  canvases  ever 
said,  "  What's  the  use  ?"  And  the  man 
who  paints  them  turns — brushes,  smock, 
paint-daubs,  and  all — to  smile  his  explana- 
tion, which  somehow  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cubists  or  futurists  or  post-impressionists : 
"  Beneath  the  clouds,"  he  quotes,  "  is  the  sun 
still  shining." 


PETE  CROWTHER,  SALESMAN 

BY  ELMER  E.  FERRIS 

Here  is  presented  the  first  article  in  the  new  series  about  Pete  Crow t her  the  Salesman.  It 
will  be  followed  by  three  others.  In  all  Pete  Crowther  has  confidential  talks  with  his  fellow- 
salesmen  about  business  and  personal  affairs,  and,  in  his  easy-going  and  humorous  manner, 
gives  them  advice  in  a  ki?idly  spirit.  The  next  article,  entitled  "  Business  and  Femininity,"  will 
appear  in  the  issue  of  fa?iuary  24,  1911. 

GET  ON  GOOD  TERMS  WITH  YOUR  JOB 

WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  G.  C.  WIDNEY 


"  T  AM  much  ooliged,  Griffith,"  said  Pete 

J    Crowther,  as  he  placed  his  order  book 

A  back  into  his  pocket.  "  Believe  me, 
when  a  store  like  this  connects  up  with  our 
line  of  goods,  there's  going  to  be  something 
doing.    Well,  so  long." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Pete,"  said  Griffith. 
"  Our  sales  manager  wishes  to  see  you  about 
another  matter.  I  promised  to  introduce  you. 
He  has  got  a  scheme." 

"  All  right,  trot  him  out,"  and  Pete  set  his 
sample-case  back  upon  the  counter.  Griffith 
stepped  out,  and  presently  returned  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  sales  manager. 

"  Mr.  Dixon,  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Crowther." 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,  Crowther,"  greeted 
Dixon.  "  I  have  heard  of  you.  Now  I'll 
come  right  to  the  point.  We  are  having  a 
meeting  of  our  sales  force  once  a  month  and 
are  giving  them  some  addresses.  We've  had 
a  manufacturer  talk  to  them,  and  a  merchant, 
and  a  sales  manager.  Now  we  want  a  com- 
mercial traveler  right  off  the  road.  We  want 
you  to  do  it.    How  about  it  ?" 

"  Why,  that  is  out  of  my  line,  Mr.  Dixon," 
protested  Pete.  "  I  never  made  but  one 
speech  in  my  life,  and  I  swore  then  that  I'd 
never  do  it  again.  It  made  me  sweat  worse 
than  selling  a  stock  of  goods." 

"  You  probably  wouldn't  sweat  so  much 
next  time,"  smiled  Dixon  ;  "I  dare  say  you 
got  through  it  all  right." 

"  Yes,  I  got  by  but  I  was  talking  to  our 
salesmen  at  a  banquet,  you  understand,  and 
I  knew  all  those  fellows.  They  couldn't  get 
my  goat  the  way  a  crowd  of  strangers  would. 
But  say,  I  know  just  the  man  you  want ;  he 
is  a  good  salesman  and  he  can  hand  out  a 
line  of  talk.    I  heard  him — " 

"  Never  mind  about  him,"  interrupted 
Dixon,  pleasantly.    "  I  am  talking  about  you 


just  now.  We  want  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  who  has  enthusiasm 
and  personality.  We  want  something  practi- 
cal. You  can  do  it  all  right ;  you  can  sell 
goods." 

"  Sure,  but  it's  like  this  :  It's  one  thing  to 
do  a  job,  but  when  you  try  to  tell  how  to  do  it, 
why,  that's  something  else  again,  see  ?  Did 
you  ever  read  the  speeches  that  John  D. 
makes  to  Sunday-schools  where  he.tells  them 
how  he  made  his  money  ?  He  says  he  saved 
his  pennies.  Wow  1"  and  Pete  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter.  "  Talking  through  his  hat, 
see,  and  doesn't  know  it !"  he  gasped. 

"  Perhaps  John  D.  isn't  so  far  off,  after 
all,"  smiled  Dixon.  "  Economy  is  the  key- 
note of  Standard  Oil." 

"  Yes.  But  just  as  if  John  D.  made  his  pile 
by  saving  it !    Oh,  mamma  I" 

"  Well,  coming  back  to  our  matter  :  You 
have  ideas  and  you  can  talk.  I  can  prove 
that  by  Griffith  here — and  we  pay  fifty  dollars 
for  each  address." 

"  How  many  clerks  are  there  in  the 
bunch  ?"  asked  Pete. 

"  About  twelve  hundred." 

"  Great  Scott !  That  mob  would  give  me 
cold  feet.    They  would  guy  me." 

"  I  am  willing  to  take  chances  on  that. 
You  can  do  it  nicely  if  you  look  at  it  right, 
and  our  company  will  appreciate  it.  Let  me 
know  within  ten  days,"  and  Dixon  bade  Pete 
good-by. 

"  You  see,  Jen,"  said  Pete  that  evening  as 
he  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  wife, 
"  when  a  man  goes  outside  of  his  specialty 
he  generally  makes  a  show  of  himself.  I  can 
sell  goods  all  right,  but  when  I  try  to  see  my- 
self up  on  a  platform — nit  !"' 

"  But  Pete,  dear,"  protested  his  wife,  "  you 
have  plenty  of  ideas  that  would  be  good  for 
those  clerks  to  think  about,  and  I'm  sure  you 
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could  interest  them.  A  man  is  always  inter- 
esting when  he  talks  about  something  he 
understands  and  which  interests  him.  I 
would  do  it  if  I  were  you." 

"  Say,  Jen,  your  birthday  comes  next 
month,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes.    Why  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  ;  only  I'd  like  to  take  that 
fifty  dollars  and  blow  it  into  a  birthday 
present." 

"  Don't  make  the  engagement  on  that 
account,  dear.  Do  it  because  you  want  to 
help  those  clerks  see  business  the  way  you 
see  it.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  give  them 
fifty  dollars'  worth." 

That  evening  Pete  wrote  to  Mr.  Dixon 
and  agreed  to  deliver  an  address  the  follow- 
ing month. 

During  the  next  thirty  days  Pete  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  shaping  up  his  address. 
One  problem  that  caused  him  perplexity 
was  whether  or  not  he  should  write  it  out 
and  commit  it  to  memory.  He  finally  con- 
cluded that  such  would  be  the  safer  course. 
When  he  returned  from  his  trip,  he  had  quite 
an  accumulation  of  manuscript  in  his  suit- 
case, to  which  he  addressed  himself  studi- 
ously that  evening. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  somewhat  apolo- 
getically, to  his  wife,  "  the  clerks  in  these  big 
department  stores  are  a  pretty  intelligent 
bunch.  They  go  to  theaters  and  big  public 
meetings,  and  they  know  when  a  thing  is 
done  up  in  style.  A  man  has  got  to  come 
across  with  the  goods,  so  I  thought  I'd  write 
it  all  out." 

"  But,  Pete,  dear,"  inquired  his  wife,  a 
little  anxiously,  "you  aren't  going  to  try  and 
deliver  a  regular  lecture,  are  you  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  That's  about  what  it's  going 
to  be.  They  have  a  big  auditorium  in  the 
store,  and  I  have  to  stand  up  on  the  plat- 
form. Believe  me,  I  am  going  to  hand  out 
some  oratorical  chin-chin  that  will  make  those 
people  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  you  will  feel  un- 
easy if  you  try  to  deliver  a  set  speech  ?"' 
persisted  Mrs.  Crowther.  "  I  should  think 
it  would  be  much  better  to  talk  to  them  in  a 
natural  way." 

"You  leave  that  to  me,"  replied  Pete, 
confidently.  "  What  does  a  woman  know 
about  making  a  speech  ?  When  I  was  East 
some  time  ago  I  heard  a  Governor  deliver 
a  speech,  and,  say,  there  is  the  boy  that 
can  come  across  with  the  language.  He 
puts  up  a  great  chest — looks  just  like  the 


pictures  of  Henry  Clay — and  gets  away  with 
it  too.  You  see,  when  a  man  stands  up  to 
speak  in  public  he  wants  to  put  on  the  lugs. 
People  always  take  a  fellow  at  his  own  valu- 
ation. Do  you  know  why  so  many  thought 
that  Mayor  Gaynor  was  so  wise  ?  It's  be- 
cause every  time  he  got  up  to  talk  he  handed 
out  a  lot  of  that  Epictetus  stuff.  Believe  me, 
people  fall  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  going 
to  quote  from  Emerson  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln ;  it's  going  to  be  a  speech  for  your 
life." 

"  But  public  men,  Pete,  have  lots  of  experi- 
ence in  making  speeches.  I  wish  you  would 
just  think  out  a  good  talk  in  your  own  way 
and  let  that  manuscript  go." 

"  Why,  see  here,  Jen,  you  have  heard  of 
Mark  Hanna — Senator  Hanna — he  used  to 
be  a  wholesale  grocer  before  he  got  into 
politics.  He  was  sixty  years  old  before  he 
ever  made  a  political  speech.  I  was  reading 
about  it  in  the  paper  the  other  day.  He 
wrote  his  first  speech  all  out  and  committed 
it  to  memory,  and  he  made  a  home  run  right 
off  the  bat.  Common  talk  is  one  thing,  but 
a  speech  is  a  different  proposition,  see  ?" 

That  evening  after  Pete  went  down  town 
his  wife  looked  over  his  manuscript,  and  her 
inspection  only  served  to  increase  her  uneasi- 
ness. Upon  his  return  she  broached  the 
matter  again,  but  Pete  was  obdurate. 

"  It's  like  this,  Jen,"  said  he  ;  "  they  are 
paying  me  fifty  dollars  for  this,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  get  up  there  and  blow  off  a  lot  of 
hot  air.  I  am  going  to  put  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  work  on  that  speech,  and  it's  going 
to  be  solid  stuff.  I'll  deliver  the  goods  all 
right ;  don't  you  fret." 

He  did  promise  her,  however,  that  he 
would  tabulate  his  points  upon  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper  and  have  it  upon  the  table 
when  he  should  deliver  the  address. 

The  night  before  the  meeting  Pete  entered 
his  house  carrying  a  large  pasteboard  box. 
He  opened  it  and  produced  a  dress  suit. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained  to  his  wife,  "  I 
have  wanted  one  of  these  suits  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  the  proper 
caper  to  rag  up  a  little  for  that  spiel  to-mor- 
row night." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  she,  "  that  you 
would  feel  more  comfortable  if  you  should 
wear  that  nice  double-breasted  sack  coat  ? 
You  might  feel  a  little  awkward  in  the  dress 
suit,  dear,  and  it  might  not  seem  just  the 
appropriate  thing  to  your  audience." 

"  Why,  about  two-thirds  of  those  clerks 


"AM  I  GOING  TO  STAND  UP  THERE  LOOKING  LIKE  A  CHEAP  SKATE?     NOT  ON  YOUR  LIFE!" 


are  girls,  and  they  will  be  dolled  up  to  beat 
the  band.  Am  I  going  to  stand  up  there 
looking  like  a  cheap  skate  ?  Not  on  your 
life !  This  affair  is  going  to  be  pulled  off 
strictly  according  to  Hoyle.  You  watch  my 
smoke." 

The  following  evening,  when  Pete  took  his 
departure,  Mrs.  Crowther  prevailed  upon  him 
to  take  his  sack  coat  along  in  a  suit- case. 
"  You  might  change  your  mind,"  said  she, 
"  and  then  you  would  be  glad  to  have  it." 

There  were  about  a  thousand  employees 
in  the  audience.  Mr.  Dixon,  in  introducing 
Pete,  paid  him  a  compliment  as  a  successful 
and  prominent  commercial  traveler ;  but 
when  Pete,  arrayed  in  his  dress  suit,  stepped 
up  before  them  and  placed  his  manu- 
script upon  the  table,  he  was  obviously  ill  at 
ease. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  this 
subject  of  salesmanship,  to  which  I  invite 
your  consideration  this  evening,  is  aver)' broad 
and  comprehensive  subject.  In  fact,  it 
includes  almost  every  branch  of  human 
endeavor.    The  fundamental  principles  of 


salesmanship  are  of  importance  not  alone  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busy  marts  of 
trade,  but  also  to  people  engaged  in  almost 
every  occupation.  Emerson  has  well  said, 
'  To  every  man  his  task,'  but  the  salesman 
has  occasion  to  call  into  exercise  certain 
principles  of  conduct  and  efficiency  that  are 
involved  in  more  different  tasks  than  you 
could  shake  a  stick  at." 

At  this  point  Pete  had  intended  to  make 
a  sweeping  gesture.  He  did  make  one,  but 
it  was  somewhat  belated  and  awkward,  so 
much  so  that  a  number  of  salesgirls  down 
near  the  front  began  to  giggle. 

This  frustrated  Pete,  and  he  forgot  his 
speech. 

"  As  I  was  about  to  say — "  he  continued, 
trying  in  vain  to  recall  the  connection. 

"  As  I  was  going  to  say — "  he  repeated, 
but  was  unable  to  go  on.  He  stepped  over 
to  the  table  and  began  nervously  to  examine 
his  manuscript.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  regarding  him  with  a 
surprised  and  quizzical  look. 

The  girls  in  the  audience  began  to  whisper 
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and  smile  in  evident  enjoyment  over  the 
speaker's  embarrassment.  Pete's  instinct  told 
him  that  his  lecture  was  going  to  be  a  failure, 
but  he  had  no  thought  of  quitting.  His 
fighting  blood  was  aroused.  He  took  up  the 
manuscript  from  the  table  and  deliberately 
tore  it  into  pieces.  "  Now  if  you  will  excuse 
me  a  minute,"  said  he, "  I  want  to  do  a  light- 
ning-change act.  I  will  be  back  right  away." 
He  stepped  into  the  side  entrance  and,  quickly 
doffing  his  dress-coat,  he  put  on  his  double- 
breasted  sack  and  buttoned  it  up,  then,  step- 
ping back  upon  the  stage,  he  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  surveyed  the 
audience  with  a  broad  grin. 

"  Now  then,  boys  and  girls,"  said  he,  "  this 
is  Pete  Crowther,  the  grocery  salesman.  That 
fellow  in  the  dress  suit  was  an  imitation  of 
somebody  else,  and  a  mighty  poor  one  too. 
That  canned  stuff  don't  go.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  some  straight  goods  now  about 
salesmanship,  see  ?  We  will  make  it  informal, 
too,  and  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  ask  any 
questions,  why,  just  fire  them  in  and  I  will 
answer  them  if  I  can.  Now  what  I  was 
trying  to  say,  when  I  slipped  the  trolley,  was 
this :  Salesmanship  is  something  that  every- 
body ought  to  know  about,  no  matter  what 
his  job  is.  Lawyers  and  preachers  and  doc- 
tors and  everybody  else  would  do  their  jobs 
better  if  they  knew  how  to  sell  goods.  'Cause 
why  ?  Because  salesmanship  is  getting  some- 
body to  take  your  line  of  goods,  and  every- 
body has  got  his  line.  The  lawyer  has  got 
his  line  of  ideas  that  he  is  trying  to  put  over 
on  the  court  and  jury.  The  doctor  has  his 
line  of  stuff  that  he  wants  the  public  to  take. 
The  fact  is  that  one-half  of  society  is  trying 
all  the  time  to  put  over  something  on  the 
other  half,  see  ?  Everybody  ought  to  be  a 
salesman  when  you  come  to  that,  and  so  it's 
the  best  kind  of  training  to  work  in  a  store. 
A  good  many  of  you  girls  intend  to  get  mar- 
ried some  day — I  guess  all  of  you  do.  Let's 
find  out,  just  for  fun.  How  manj^  of  you 
would  like  to  get  married  ? — just  hold  up 
your  hands.    Come  now,  don't  be  bashful." 

A  few  hands  went  up,  then  more,  and  then 
nearly  the  whole  audience  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  and  held  up  their  hands. 

"  That's  right,"  smiled  Pete  ;  "  nothing  like 
being  honest  about  it.  Well,  I  can't  do 
much  for  you  personally,  because  I'm  a  mar- 
ried man  myself,  but  I  can  give  you  some 
good  pointers,  and  one  is  this  :  The  best 
kind  of  preparation  for  married  life  is  to  be 
a  saleswoman,  because  in  selling  goods  you 


learn  patience  and  courtesy  and  how  to  man- 
age people ;  so  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
girls  because  you  are  selling  goods — shake," 
and  Pete  held  out  his  hand  and  went  through 
the  motions  of  a  hand-shake. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to  make 
a  good  salesman,  and  I'm  not  telling  you 
something  that  I  learned  out  of  a  book  either. 
I  clerked  in  a  store  for  four  years,  and  I 
have  traveled  on  the  road  selling  goods  for 
twelve  years.  I'm  a  modest  man,  see  ?  But 
I  can  sell  goods — just  stick  a  pin  in  that. 
Listen.  The  first  and  most  important  thing 
in  salesmanship — in  fact,  it  comes  pretty  near 
being  the  whole  thing — is  to  get  on  good 
terms  with  your  job.  'Cause  why  ?  Because 
a  man  will  always  hump  himself  for  some- 
thing that  he  likes,  and  people  like  to  deal 
with  a  man  who  enjoys  his  work.  It  makes 
them  feel  good  because  he  feels  good,  and 
you  take  it  from  me,  everybody  likes  to  feel 
good.  Why,  I  know  a  fellow — he  sells  shirts 
— I  buy  all  my  shirts  from  him — you  ought 
to  hear  that  man  talk  shirt.  There  isn't  a 
thing  about  a  shirt  from  the  collar-band  to 
the  tail  that  he  don't  know  forward  and 
backward,  and  he's  so  interested  in  it  that 
he  makes  it  look  like  the  biggest  job  in  the 
world  to  sell  shirts,  and  next  to  the  biggest 
thing  is  to  wear  one  of  those  shirts.  He 
makes  you  feel  as  if  a  man  who  hasn't  got 
that  kind  of  a  shirt  on  is  like  the  fellow  in 
the  Bible  who  didn't  have  a  wedding  gar- 
ment— he  hasn't  got  a  look  in. 

"  Do  you  know  why  so  many  clerks  don't 
succeed  better  ?  It's  this :  They  are  on  bad 
terms  with  their  job.  They  dislike  their 
work.  They  are  always  wanting  to  beat  it 
and  go  at  something  else.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  can  tell  you  about  dozens  of  clerks  " — 
here  Pete  gave  a  number  of  illustrations  aris- 
ing out  of  his  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vation where  clerks  by  cultivating  a  deep 
interest  in  their  work  had  reached  success  in 
salesmanship. 

"  Mr.  Crowther,"  interrupted  a  young  man 
in  the  audience  as  he  arose  to  his  feet,  "  you 
invited  us  to  ask  questions." 

"  Sure,  go  ahead,  shoot." 

"  Supposing  a  person  is  working  at  Some- 
thing that  is  naturally  distasteful  to  him,  how 
is  he  going  to  get  on  good  terms  with  his 
job  ?" 

"  That's  a  fair  question,"  answered  Pete. 
"  Now,  if  a  man  is  working  at  something 
that  needs  to  be  done — something  that 
society  needs,  you  understand — and  that  job 


"AS  I  WAS  ABOUT  TO  SAY — "  HE  CONTINUED,  TRYING  IN  VAIN  TO  RECALL  THE  CONNECTION 


is  distasteful,  why,  the  trouble  isn't  in  the 
job,  it's  in  his  cocoanut — that's  where  the 
distaste  is.  He  has  got  the  wrong  slant  at 
it.  Supposing  his  job  is  clerking  in  a  big, 
first-class  store  like  this.  Why,  he  wants  to 
get  into  his  bean  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
his  job.  This  is  a  classy  institution,  and 
he's  a  necessary  part  of  it.  He  wants  to 
consider  himself  just  as  classy  as  the  store. 
Nothing  like  being  chesty  over  your  job.  A 
job  is  really  what  you  think  it  is — to  you, 
anyway.  But  that  is  only  a  starter.  If  a 
clerk  is  to  get  on  good  terms  with  his  job,  he 
must  be  a  salesman.  Stick  another  pin  in 
that.  Every  clerk  isn't  a  salesman,  not  on 
your  life.  A  salesman  is  onto  his  line.  He 
knows  his  goods  ;  he  studies  them,  and  he's 
interested  in  them  because  he  knows  them. 
In  some  ways  goods  are  like  people — the 
more  intimate  you  get  the  better  you  like 
them.  I  met  a  fellow  the  other  day  who 
was  selling  nails.  I  never  knew  much  about 
nails.  I  always  thought  that  a  nail  was  a 
nail,  but  it  isn't.  Some  are  different.  This 
fellow  told  me  about  nails.  He  talked  me 
to  a  standstill  about  how  they  make  wire 


nails  and  shingle  nails  and  spikes — he  liked 
nails  because  he  knew  them.  He  made  a 
nail  look  like  a  live  proposition. 

"  Another  thing.  A  salesman  likes  people. 
He  studies  them,  and  is  interested  in  them, 
because  he  knows  them.  It's  a  big  thing  to 
get  the  right  slant  at  people.  'Cause  why  ? 
Because  you  are  meeting  them  all  day — they 
are  thicker  than  huckleberries.  Xow,  here's 
a  funny  thing.  When  you  stop  and  think 
that  the  most  enjoyment  we  get  out  of  life  is 
in  meeting  people  and  getting  interested  in 
them  (and  if  you  don't  believe  this,  just  go 
off  alone  where  you  won't  meet  any  people 
for  three  or  four  days  and  see  where  you 
get  off  at) — why,  isn't  it  queer  that  we 
don't  study  harder  to  find  ways  to  get  in 
right  with  folks  at  large — just  people,  you 
understand  ?  There's  a  fellow  up  on  my 
street  learning  to  play  a  cornet,  and,  believe 
me,  he  toots  at  it  morning  and  night  to  a 
fare-ye-well.  I  met  him  on  the  street  and 
asked  him  how  the  horn  was  coming  on. 
1  Well,'  he  said,  1  it  makes  my  lips  swell 
up.  but  I'm  getting  there.'  Just  suppose 
that  you  and  I  should  go  to  it  and  practice 
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on  people  like  that.  Why,  we'd  get  all  kinds 
of  music  out  of  them,  and,  believe  me,  it's 
great  sport.    It's — " 

"  But,  Mr.  Crowther,"  interrupted  a  young 
lady  in  the  audience,  "  when  a  clerk  has  to 
stand  up  all  day  and  gets  tired  and  nervous 
and  people  act  cross  and  cranky  with  her, 
how  is  she  going  to  get  on  good  terms  with 
the  people  ?" 

"  Why,  if  she  gets  to  be  a  good  player," 
cried  Pete,  "  that  is  the  best  kind  of  a  chance 
to  start  a  tune.  I  was  in  a  dentist  chair 
a  while  ago,  and  you  know  how  it  takes  the 
fun  out  of  you  when  a  dentist  gets  to  probing 
up  into  the  roots  of  your  teeth.  Well,  1 
glanced  up  at  the  wall  and  saw  a  card  there 
that  had  some  good  stuff  printed  on  it.  It 
said,  '  Smile,  dam  you,  smile.'  I  don't  go 
much  on  slang,  but  that  card  got  my  goat  and 
kept  me  laughing — that  is,  as  much  as  a  fel- 
low can  laugh  with  one  of  those  rubber  gags 
over  his  mouth.  That  card  paid  my  dentist 
bill  and  left  me  a  profit  besides.  It  was  this 
way  :  The  dentist  charged  me  twelve  dollars 
for  the  work.  A  few  days  later  I  went  into 
a  store  to  sell  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  meanest 
buyers  up  along  that  line.  He  isn't  a  cus- 
tomer of  mine,  but  I  sell  him  occasionally. 
He  was  having  one  of  his  off  days,  and  when 
I  tackled  him  he  uncorked  a  grouch  that  was 
enough  to  raise  the  hair,  and  I  came  mighty 
near  going  back  at  him.  I  do  that  some- 
times, but  I  never  made  anything  at  it — a 
grouch  never  gets  a  man  anywhere — but  all 
at  once  I  thought  of  that  card,  so  I  let  loose 
one  of  the  best  smiles  I  had  in  stock — a  big 
wide  one  that  pushes  your  ears  back  some- 
thing like  this,"  and  Pete  beamed  upon  the 
audience  with  his  most  expansive  grin. 
"  Well,  it  wasn't  ten  minutes  before  I  had  the 
old  geezer  all  thawed  out,  and  I  sold  him  a 
bill  of  goods  that  made  a  profit  of  seven- 
teen dollars,  which  paid  the  dentist  bill  and 
left  five  dollars,  velvet,  see  ?  You  take  it 
from  me,  one  of  the  biggest  assets  a  sales- 
man has  got  is  a  corking  good  smile.  It  is 
like  an  old  army  musket,  too — the  back 
action  is  a  big  part  of  it.  It  makes  him  feel 
good,  as  well  as  the  other  fellow.  Now,  the 
management  of  this  store  is  paying  me  fifty 
dollars  for  this  song  and  dance,  and  I  am 
going  to  give  them  the  worth  of  their  money 
right  here.  I'll  give  each  one  of  you  fifty 
dollars'  worth  besides.  I  am  going  to  make 
you  remember  that  dentist  card  so  you  will 
never  forget  it.  I  want  you  all  to  repeat  it 
together.    There  are  about  a  thousand  of 


you  here.  You  ought  to  start  something. 
Now  then,  all  together  1" 

"  Smile, darn  you,  smile!"  responded  about 
half  the  audience. 

"  Good  I"  cried  Pete;  "but  you  can  do 
better.  Put  it  over  again.  Come  now,  boys 
and  girls,  go  to  it !" 

"  Smile,  darn  you,  smile  I"  shouted  the 
crowd  in  concert. 

"  Fine,"  laughed  Pete.  "  Now  I  am  go- 
ing to  stand  quiet  half  a  minute  and  let  it 
soak  in."  He  did  so.  "There,  you  can't 
forget  it  if  you  try.  And  here's  another  thing : 
A  man  can  smile  whenever  he  wants  to.  I 
can  prove  it.  You  are  all  going  to  smile 
right  here.  You  girls  there  on  the  front 
seat,  get  busy  now  !"  A  wave  of  smiles  and 
laughter  swept  over  the  audience,  terminating 
in  vigorous  applause.  "  If  you  will  try  that 
game  out  every  day  you  will  soon  find  that 
fifty  dollars  was  mighty  cheap  for  it,  and  you 
will  get  on  good  terms  with  your  job,  too." 

"  Mr.  Crowther,  may  I  ask  a  question  ?" 
called  a  young  man  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

"  Sure  ;  uncork  it." 

"  Supposing  that  a  clerk  wishes  to  get 
into  a  better  position.  How  is  he  going  to 
do  it  if  he  settles  back  satisfied  with  the 
position  he  is  in  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question," 
responded  Pete,  "  because  I  wanted  to  say 
something  about  getting  a  better  job.  When 
a  man  is  on  good  terms  with  his  job,  that 
don't  mean  that  he  settles  back  satisfied  with 
it.  Instead  of  settling  back,  he  keeps  going 
ahead,  trying  to  make  his  job  a  better  one. 
'Cause  why  ?  Because  when  a  job  looks  good 
a  man  gets  proud  of  it  and  keeps  digging  in 
his  toe-corks  trying  to  make  it  better.  It 
may  be  the  very  job  that  he's  cut  out  for. 
I  know  a  fellow  up  on  my  territory  that  has 
been  clerking  in  the  same  store  for  fifteen 
years.  He  is  on  good  terms  with  his  job, 
and  every  year  he  has  made  it  a  little  better 
and  has  found  out  that  it's  the  best  job  for 
him.  He  gets  forty  dollars  a  month  and  his 
meals.  He  told  me  last  year  that  he  had 
saved  about  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  over 
ten  years.  He  has  got  about  $2,600  out  on 
interest.  The  last  time  I  was  in  that  town 
we  had  a  confidential  chat,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  get  married  to  a  widow 
in  town.  She  owns  twenty  acres  of  land — 
one  of  those  thrifty  little  widows  that  raises 
chickens,  you  understand.  He  is  going  to 
keep  on  clerking  in  the  store  and  she  is 
going  to  keep  on  raising  chickens.  That's 
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the  way  it  always  goes.  When  a  man  is 
on  good  terms  with  his  job,  he  will  make 
his  job  a  better  one,  and  will  land  a  widow 
wilh  twenty  acres  of  land,  or  something  else 
just  as  good.  But  supposing  a  clerk  wants 
a  higher  position  and  has  got  it  in  him  to 
make  good.  How  is  he  going  to  get  a 
better  job  ?  I  can  tell  you  just  how.  I 
never  knew  it  to  fail.  Let  him  get  on  good 
terms  with  the  job  he's  at — same  old 
proposition,  see  ?  It's  this  way :  When  a 
fellow  enjoys  a  job  and  is  making  good  at  it, 
why,  it's  a  cinch  that  if  he's  fit  for  a  better  job 
it  will  come  along  and  tackle  him.  About  two 
months  ago  I  went  into  a  store  to  buy  a  pair  of 
gloves.  I  didn't  know  what  kind  I  wanted. 
Something  funny  about  that.  When  a  fel- 
low doesn't  know  just  what  he  wants,  and  a 
clerk  makes  him  want  a  thing,  why,  then  he 
thinks  that  that  is  just  what  he  wanted  all 
the  time,  see  ?  That's  salesmanship.  Well, 
the  clerk  that  waited  on  me  was  a  salesman. 
It  only  took  him  a  minute  to  size  me  up  and 
make  me  see  that  I  wanted  just  the  glove 
that  he  trotted  out.  He  knew  gloves.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  him  smooth  out  that  glove 
and  show  me  the  points  that  made  it  a  crack- 
er jack.  A  glove  was  peanuts  and  candy  to 
that  fellow.  Well,  last  week  I  met  him  in  a 
hotel  up  on  my  territory.  He  had  a  job  on 
the  road  selling  gloves.  He  said  that  the 
commercial  traveler  who  sold  most  of  the 
gloves  to  that  store  where  he  worked  had 
been  taken  into  the  firm  and  recommended 
him  for  the  job,  and  now  he  was  selling 
gloves  on  the  road.  4  I've  got  a  great  line  of 
gloves,  Crowther,'  said  he.  Now  there  you 
are.  You  see,  the  better  job  came  along  and 
took  a  crotch-hold  on  him  because  he  was  on 
good  terms  with  the  job  he  was  at. 

"  You  have  had  a  lot  of  expert  advice  in 
the  course  of  these  addresses,"  said  Pete  in 
conclusion.  "  You  have  been  told  all  about 
how  to  keep  yourself  up  and  how  to  make 
your  goods  attractive  and  how  to  talk  them 


up.  I  won't  go  into  that.  There  was  just 
one  big  idea  that  I  wanted  to  work  into  your 
cocoanuts,  and  I  guess  I  have  put  it  over  all 
right :  Get  on  good  terms  with  your  job,  sec  ?" 

Pete  waved  his  hand  smilingly  at  his  audi- 
ence and  took  his  seat  amid  a  hearty  round 
of  applause. 

"  That  was  a  good  talk,  Crowther,  espe- 
cially after  you  broke  loose  from  that  manu- 
script and  the  dress  suit,"  and  I  )ixon  laughed 
heartily  as  he  congratulated  Pete. 

"  Sure,  that  came  mighty  near  queering 
me,  didn't  it  ?"  grinned  Pete. 

A  group  of  salesgirls  gathered  around  Pete 
when  he  came  down  from  the  platform. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Crowther,  your  talk  was  just 
gra-a-nd,"  said  one  of  them.  "  I  am  going 
to  get  on  good  terms  with  my  job  right  away. 
I  work  at  the  ribbon  counter." 

"Good!"  responded  Pete,  encouragingly. 
"  If  I  was  a  bright  little  chickadee  selling  rib- 
bons, I  would  do  the  job  up  so  well  that  they 
would  want  to  put  me  in  the  silk  department, 
see  ?" 

"  Say,  Mr.  Crowther,"  asked  a  young  man 
just  before  Pete  left  the  auditorium,  "  how  is 
a  fellow  to  go  at  it  if  he  wants  to  get  a  job 
on  the  road  ?" 

"  Sell  goods,"  replied  Pete,  promptly.  "  Sell 
goods  right  where  you're  at.  Make  a  sales- 
man of  yourself.  Get  on  good  terms  with 
your  job  and  lay  for  your  chance.  It  will 
come  along." 

When  Pete  reached  home  his  wife  was 
waiting  for  him  rather  anxiously  until  she 
caught  sight  of  his  complacent  countenance. 

"  Your  lecture  was  a  success,  wasn't  it, 
dear  ?" 

"  Lecture  ?  Nit !  I  got  all  balled  up  on 
the  lecture,  so  I  tore  up  the  manuscript  and 
went  at  them  hammer-and-tongs,  and  I  got 
away  with  it,  too.  But  say,  Jen,  this  fifty 
dollars  belongs  to  you  all  right.  I  never 
could  have  got  by  if  I  hadn't  taken  this  sack 
coat  along." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  USED 
MOTOR  CAR 

BY  HENRY  FARRAND  GRIFFIN 


AS  John  Smith  drove  his  1912  Moto- 
mobile  down  to  the  office  this  morn- 
ing, a  long,  graceful  car  shot  across 
his  bows,  sidled  past  a  big  motor  truck,  and 
vanished  into  the  traffic. 

"  H'm,  nineteen-fourteen  Moto,"  mused 
John. 

True  enthusiast  that  he  was,  he  already 
knew  the  latest  model  by  heart.  But  no 
catalogue  illustrations  or  specifications  could 
do  justice  to  that  trim  body  and  the  powerful, 
silent  motor  that  had  just  swept  past  him. 

Thoughts  of  self-starters  and  up-to-date 
electric  lighting  systems  kept  mixing  into 
John's  dictation  all  morning.  When  he  started 
home  for  luncheon,  his  motor  was  cold.  He 
cranked  himself  into  a  temper,  and  when  the 
"  double-dashed  thing "  finally  did  catch  he 
headed  straight  for  the  Motomobile  agency. 

"  Yes,  she  looks  pretty  good/'  he  told 
the  dealer,  after  a  half-hour's  careful  explora- 
tion of  a  stripped  chassis  in  the  show  window, 
"  but  the  question  with  me  is,  how  much  can 
you  allow  me  for  Old  Reliable  out  there  ? 
She's  in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  how  little  trouble  I've 
had—" 

And  so  it  went  for  another  half-hour  until 
the  dealer  finally  named  his  highest  figure 
for  the  old  car,  and  John  mournfully  shook 
his  head. 

"  Sorry,"  he  said,  as  he  cranked  up  and 
climbed  into  his  seat.  "  But  that's  a  little 
beyond  my  depth,  so  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
stick  to  Old  Reliable  for  another  year." 

Jim  Brown  also  went  down  to  his  office 
this  morning,  but  he  traveled  in  a  crowded 
street  car.  He  was  jammed  in  between  a 
number  of  other  unhappy  passengers,  who 
walked  on  his  toes,  and  he  couldn't  even  get 
a  strap  to  cling  to.  He  arrived  at  his  office 
with  ruffled  clothes  as  well  as  temper,  and 
thoughts  of  inexpensive  automobiles  kept 
mixing  into  his  morning's  dictation.  On  his 
way  home  he  stopped  along  "  automobile 
row "  and  accumulated  a  large  supply  of 
motor  car  catalogues. 

He  read  extracts  from  the  catalogues  to 
Mrs.  Brown  beside  the  evening  lamp,  and 


was  finally  inspired  to  eloquent  word  pictures 
of  motor  outings  of  a  Sunday  with  Mrs. 
Brown  and  all  the  little  Browns. 

Mrs.  Brown  finally  put  down  her  sewing. 

"  I'm  afraid  of  the  cheap  cars,  Jim,"  she 
said.  "  You  know  what  an  experience  Char- 
ley had  with  expensive  repairs  and  trouble  all 
the  time.  And  we  simply  couldn't  afford 
those  other  automobiles." 

"  if  you  could  only  be  sure  of  getiing  a 
really  good  car  second  hand,"  put  in  Brown, 
as  he  picked  up  the  evening  paper.  "  They 
sound  all  right  in  the  advertisements.  Listen 
to  this  :  1  Motomobile,  1912,  overhauled  and  in 
perfect  condition,  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.' 
The  Motomobile  is  a  splendid  car,  I  know,  but 
these  second-hand  dealers — oh,  well,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  foolish,  anyway." 

So  catalogues  and  newspaper  went  into 
the  waste-paper  basket,  and  Mr.  Brown 
picked  up  a  book  with  a  sigh  as  he  thought 
of  next  morning's  trip  to  the  office. 

Several  thousand  John  Smiths  and  Jim 
Browns  did  and  said,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, exactly  these  things  to-day  and  every 
other  day  of  the  year.  John  Smith's  1912 
car  was  in  quite  as  good  condition  as  he 
represented  it  to  be  to  the  dealer.  It  was 
the  very  car  Jim  Brown  wanted,  and  Brown 
would  have  paid  a  fair  price  that  would 
have  enabled  Smith  to  buy  the  1914  model 
he  wanted.  The  dealer,  however,  was  quite 
right  in  deciding  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
give  Smith  that  price,  for  he  had  to  take  his 
chances  of  finding  Jim  Brown  and  tie  up 
that  much  capital  until  he  did. 

The  problem  with  which  Smith,  Brown, 
and  the  dealer  wrestled  is  one  of  the  most 
important  before  the  automobile  world  to- 
day. And  by  the  automobile  world  is  meant 
not  merely  the  makers  and  sellers  of  motor 
cars,  but  owners,  present  and  prospective,  as 
well.  The  average  man  who  owns  an  auto- 
mobile will  not,  or  cannot,  buy  a  new  car 
until  he  disposes  of  his  old  one.  He  has 
therefore  a  very  real  interest  in  conditions 
which  affect  or  determine  the  market  for 
used  cars. 

Few  responsible  automobile  makers  or 
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dealers  will  deny  that  up  to  very  recent  times 
the  marketing  of  used  cars  has  been  handled 
in  a  haphazard,  inefficient,  and  unbusiness- 
like manner.  It  was  perhaps  natural  in  a 
new  industry  of  such  swift  and  amazing 
growth.  It  was  easier  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  field  of  prospective 
purchasers  appeared  limitless.  Used  cars 
were  indeed  quite  commonly  taken  in  trade, 
and,  as  the  years  went  by,  with  increasing 
frequency,  but  few  makers  or  dealers  had  any 
systematic  method  of  taking  or  disposing  of 
the  second-hand  product. 

•  In  far  too  many  cases  the  whole  problem 
of  the  used  car  has  been  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  sort  of  skeleton  in  the  automobile 
closet.  It  is  a  difficult  problem — there  is  no 
denying  that — but  it  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
by  trying  to  ignore  its  existence.  Moreover, 
a  large  number  of  progressive  manufacturers 
co-operating  with  their  dealers  and  branch 
houses  are  proving  right  now  that  there  is  a 
solution. 

It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
makers  who  are  well  on  the  way  to  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  problem  are  the  ones 
who  have  done  most  along  the  lines  of  serv- 
ice to  car- owners.  Several  years  ago  these 
far-sighted  makers  realized  that  the  peculiari- 
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ties  of  the  automobile  business  made  excep- 
tional service  methods  a  requisite  of  per- 
manent success.  The  modern  motor  car 
with  its  average  owner  is  a  complicated  piece 
of  mechanism  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled 
operator.  The  owner  of  the  best  of  cars 
will  frequently  need  expert  advice  and  tech- 
nical service,  and  when  these  are  readily 
obtained  they  mean  a  satisfied  customer  who 
is  not  likely  to  go  elsewhere  for  his  next  car, 
and,  moreover,  often  influence  other  sales. 

The  recent  rapid  growth  of  service  stations 
and  the  standardization  of  the  service  which 
the  leading  makers  require  their  dealer  agents 
to  give  to  owners  are  the  best  evidence  that 
these  policies  are  laid  along  the  right  lines. 
In  this  service  there  is,  of  course,  no  differ- 
ence between  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
man  who  bought  his  automobile  direct  from 
the  maker  or  dealer  and  the  man  who  bought 
his  car  second-hand.  The  right  to  service  of 
this  nature  is  a  very  real  asset  when  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  a  used  car.  More  than  one 
maker  has  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  ad- 
vertise the  high  prices  his  cars  bring  second- 
hand, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
are  makers  with  well-developed  service  sys- 
tems. 

Because  used  cars,  when  taken  in  trade, 
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very  frequently  require  rebuilding  or  over- 
hauling before  they  can  be  sold  again,  these 
service  stations  naturally  became  important 
factors  in  the  second-hand  problem.  They 
opened  the  way  to  the  "used-car  depart- 
ments" which  have  recently  been  established 
by  leading  makers  and  dealers. 

A  large  number  of  these  departments  have 
already  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  an  unexpectedly 
large  market  for  used  cars  which  have  a  re- 
sponsible guarantee  of  good  condition  behind 
them.  It  takes  careful  study  of  the  market, 
a  systematically  planned  campaign,  and  real 
merchandising  ability — just  as  it  does  to-  sell 
new  cars — but  the  demand  is  there,  and  it  is 
growing  as  fast  as  people  learn  that  buying 
a  properly  overhauled  or  rebuilt  used  car 
from  a  reliable  firm  is  not  a  gamble  in  sec- 
ond-hand machinery,  but  an  ordinary  business 
transaction  with  the  guarantees  of  good 
business  faith  behind  it. 

It  would  probably  surprise  the  owners  who 
sell  these  used  cars  to  know  the  wide  variety 
of  services  they  later  enter.  Many,  of  course, 


continue  as  pleasure  cars,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority ultimately  find  their  way  into  commer- 
cial employment.  Light  delivery  service, 
taxi  companies,  and  liveries  absorb  a  great 
number  of  the  used  cars,  while  many,  rebuilt 
and  adapted  to  their  new  callings,  become 
police  patrol  wagons,  fire  apparatus,  ambu- 
lances, and  even  motor  hearses.  One  im- 
portant company  has  made  a  specialty  of 
this  class  of  business  and  has  developed  lines 
of  rebuilt  cars  which  are  regularly  carried  in 
stock. 

Several  of  the  more  prominent  automobile 
makers  have  for  a  number  of  years  followed 
this  policy  of  rebuilding  their  own  used 
cars  taken  in  trade.  Until  comparatively  re- 
cently the  rebuilding  was  done  only  at  the 
factory,  but  the  growth  of  completely 
equipped  and  stocked  service  stations  has 
made  it  unnecessary  to  ship  cars  back  to  the 
main  plant.  The  work  done  is  none  the  less 
thorough,  and  the  rebuilt  cars  are  sold  with 
exactly  the  same  guarantee  as  a  new  car. 

A  "  rebuilt  car  from  the  shops  of  a  repu- 
table maker  is  exactly  what  the  name  im- 
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plies — rebuilt  from  the  ground  up.  The 
entire  car  is  stripped  and  literally  taken  to 
pieces.  All  parts  are  subjected  to  the  same 
tests  and  inspections  the  factory  uses  for  a 
new  car.  The  standards  of  measurement  are 
the  same,  and  every  part  subject  to  wear 
must  come  up  to  these  standards  or  a  new 
part  is  substituted  when  the  car  is  reassem- 
bled. Needless  to  say,  the  quality  of  material 
must  have  been  of  the  best  in  the  first  place, 
or  any  such  process  would  be  a  waste  of 
money.  And  when  a  car  has  been  conscien- 
tiously rebuilt  in  this  way  the  purchaser  may 
not  get  the  latest  style  in  bodies  or  the 
newest  fad  in  mechanical  accessories — but  he 
has  a  bargain.  He  has  a  high-grade  auto- 
mobile entitled  to  the  same  service  and 
operating  under  the  same  guarantee  as  a 
brand-new  car. 

The  mere  fact,  however,  that  such  rebuilt 
cars  are  good  value  and  find  a  ready  market 
by  no  means  settles  the  used-car  problem, 
which  has  unnumbered  ramifications  and 
complications.  A  well-known  automobile 
man,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  motor  cars,  recently  summarized  his 
own  experience  in  an  interesting  way. 

"  We  realized  long  ago,"  he  said,  "  that 
this  question  was  bound  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  automobile  business. 
We  have  been  studying  it  for  a  good  many 
years,  and,  while  we  have  our  own  situation 
fairly  well  in  hand,  we're  still  studying  and 
still  learning. 

"  The  average  owner  who  buys  a  new 
machine  wants  to  sell  his  old  car.  He  feels, 
and  I  think  properly,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  assistance  of  the  man  who  sells 
him  the  new  car  in  disposing  of  the  old. 
Unfortunately  the  owner  usually  not  only 
wants  the  dealer  to  buy  the  old  car  but 
expects  a  price  which  is  in  excess  of  its  actual 
value.  The  dealer  in  this  situation  has  sev- 
eral alternatives. 

"  He  may  pay  the  owner  more  than  the 
old  car  is  worth.  When  he  does,  he  is  split- 
ting his  commission  if  a  dealer  agent,  or 
cutting  his  price  if  a  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative. Any  dealer  or  representative  who 
does  much  trading  on  this  basis  will  soon 
trade  himself  out  of  business. 

"  Next,  he  may  pay  the  owner  the  actual 
value  of  the  old  car  as  near  as  it  can  be  esti- 
mated. That  value  is  always  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  and  even  if  the  guess  is  right  it 
means  just  so  much  capital  tied  up  until  the 


used  car  is  sold  again.  We  did  business  on 
this  basis  for  a  long  time,  but  we  finally 
decided  that  the  method  was  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  we  have  given  it  up.  We  found 
that  we  were  developing  a  lot  of  excellent 
purchasing  agents  but  mighty  few  good  sales- 
men. 

"  The  solution  which  we  finally  arrived  at 
was  to  establish  a  '  used-car  department '  in 
charge  of  a  competent  man,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness is  to  manage  and  direct  the  sale  of  used 
cars  for  our  customers.  This  department  is 
as  efficiently  conducted  and  is  considered 
just  as  important  as  any  other  part  of  our 
organization. 

"  The  customer  sets  the  price  at  which  he 
will  sell  his  old  car.  If  we  think  that  price 
too  high,  we  tell  him  so  frankly,  and  any 
offers  under  the  set  price  are  reported 
promptly  to  the  owner.  In  a  word,  we  place 
the  services  of  experts  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  used-car  market  at  the  disposal  of 
our  customers,  and  when  the  prices  they  set 
on  their  old  cars  are  reasonable  we  seldom 
have  much  difficulty  in  making  the  resale. 

"  We  offer  our  customers'  cars  for  sale  in 
three  grades:  first,  'rebuilt;'  second,  'over- 
hauled ;'  third, '  as  is.'  The  rebuilt  cars,  as 
the  name  implies,  are  stripped,  all  worn  parts 
are  replaced,  and  the  car  is  reassembled, 
tested,  and  repainted.  They  are  sold  with 
the  same  guarantee  as  our  new  cars.  We 
give  the  guarantee,  not  the  customer,  who 
pays,  however,  for  the  expense  of  rebuilding. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  car  is 
turned  in  in  such  good  condition  that  rebuild- 
ing is  an  unnecessary  expense.  Such  minor 
repairs  as  are  necessary  are  made,  the  cars 
are  repainted,  and  sold  with  the  same  guaran- 
tee as  the  new  or  rebuilt  machines.  The 
'as  is '  cars  are  sold  as  they  stand  on  the 
floor  without  any  guarantee.  Any  defects  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  purchaser,  but  beyond  this 
we  undertake  no  responsibility.  Incidentally, 
I  may  say  that  some  of  these  cars  are  the 
biggest  bargains  of  the  lot,  but  we  do  not 
encourage  their  sale  to  any  but  mechanical 
experts. 

"  We  are  now  taking  no  machines  in  trade, 
and  the  used-car  department  has  proved  such 
a  success  that  we  lose  mighty  little  business 
due  to  our  refusal  to  trade. 

"  Occasionally  we  do  run  into  a  man  who 
will  say :  '  Look  here,  the  X  Y  Z  people  will 
give  me  'steen  hundred  dollars  for  my  old 
car.   I'd  rather  have  your  make,  but  if  you're 
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going  to  do  business  with  me  you'll  have  to 
do  the  same  as  X  Y  Z.'  I  have  just  one 
thing  to  say  to  that  man,  and  I've  said  it  often 
enough  to  have  it  by  heart.  I  tell  him :  '  I  know 
that  the  X  Y  Z  people  will  give  you  'steen 
hundred  dollars  for  your  old  car,  and  they 
know  and  I  know  and  you  know  that  it's 
several  hundred  dollars  more  than  it  is  worth. 
They  can't  sell  it  on  the  open  market  for 
that  price,  and  you  can't  and  I  can't.  And 
you  know  and  I  know  and  they  know  that 
when  they  give  you  that  much  for  your  old 
car  they're  doing  just  one  thing — they're 
cutting  the  price  of  their  new  car.  You  may 
not  know  and  they  may  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  start  in  trading  like 


More  and  more  progressive  makers  of  motor 
cars  are  coming  to  realize  that  this  is  the 
best  and  most  natural  solution  and  the  fairest 
to  all  concerned.  It  works  best  of  course 
in  the  large  cities  where  the  makers  maintain 
completely  equipped  service  stations  and 
stock  warehouses.  In  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  the  practical  application  of  a  system 
of  this  sort  is  more  difficult.  The  manufac- 
turer's distribution  in  these  localities  is  almost 
wholly  through  dealer  agents,  who  frequently 
handle  more  than  one  make  of  car,  and  the 
difficulties  of  inaugurating  a  uniform  system 
of  service  and  resale  of  used  cars  are  obvious. 

Just  what  some  of  these  difficulties  are  a 
prominent  maker  recently  described. 


AN  OLD  CAR  PRESSED  INTO  HOSPITAL  SERVICE 


that,  but  I  know — they're  trading  them- 
selves out  of  business  !  And  the  first  thing 
you  know,  you'll  find  you  have  a  car  that 
isn't  made  any  more,  and  I  needn't  tell  you 
what  that  means.' 

"  Well,  that-  nearly  always  settles  it,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  dealing  with  a  business  man. 
He  can  appreciate  the  force  of  that  argu- 
ment from  a  business  standpoint. 

"  We  believe  that  we  have  come  pretty 
near  settling  this  used-car  problem,  and  in  a 
way  that  will  ultimately  make  a  good  many 
purchasers  of  our  used  cars  good  pros- 
pective customers  for  new  cars." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  auto- 
mobile dealer  found  the  solution  of  his  used- 
car  problem  in  what  amounts  to  an  exten- 
sion of  his  system  of  service  to  customers. 


"We  found," he  said,  "  our  owners  in  one 
territory  were  getting  one  sort  of  service,  and 
those  in  another  territory  another  sort,  and 
in  some  territories,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they 
were  getting  very  little  at  all.  We  realized 
that  this  was  very  unfortunate,  and  so  did 
the  better  class  of  our  distributers,  hence  we 
tried  to  work  out  something  that  practically 
all  dealers  would  agree  to. 

"  There  was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago 
when  the  average  automobile  dealer  felt  that 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  brand  of  car  he  was 
selling  unless  he  actually  made  the  sale  him- 
self. That  is,  if  a  man  bought  our  car  in 
Chicago,  and  a  little  bit  later  went  to  Kansas 
City  on  a  vacation  or  to  live,  the  dealer  at 
Kansas  City  just  sort  of  didn't  care  anything 
about  it,  because  he  hadn't  earned  any  com- 
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mission  on  this  car.  But  now  automobiles 
have  come  into  such  general  use  and  the 
sales  of  the  leading  cars  have  become  so 
numerous  that  dealers  realize  that  the  busi- 
ness in  their  territory  is  affected  by  the  way 
the  dealer  in  another  territory  does  business, 
hence  they  are  getting  more  broad-minded 
and  more  willing  to  co-operate  along  sound 
business  lines  for  the  upholding  of  the  Na- 
tional reputation  of  the  product  they  repre- 
sent and  the  National  reputation  of  the 
service  that  goes  with  it. 

"  The  guarantee  that  goes  with  our  car  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  service.  This  is 
a  minimum  guarantee,  and  it  has  been  care- 
fully worded,  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
its  operation  carefully  explained  simply  as  a 
precaution  to  this  company  and  its  dealers 
from  those  owners  who  are  unscrupulous 
and  would  take  advantage  of  us.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  there  are  such  people  owning 
automobiles.  They  are,  of  course,  a  small 
percentage  of  our  total  owners,  and  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  very  definite  statement 
of  policy  to  rely  upon  in  dealing  with  that 
percentage.    We  have  to  have  this  in  order 
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to  be  sure  that  the  man  who  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  his  demands  gets  the  square  deal 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  otherwise  we  would 
be  giving  away  everything  we  could  possibly 
afford  to  give  away  to  the  small  number  of 
people  who  are  not  fair,  and  we  would  not 
be  taking  care  of  the  fair-minded  owners  as 
they  deserve. 

"  Here  at  the  factory  we  have  nearly  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  service  stock.  We 
can  furnish  any  part  of  any  model  we  have 
ever  made,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  we 
can  make  shipments  the  same  day  we  receive 
the  order.  Our  service  stock  inventory  goes 
on  piling  up  from  year  to  year,  and  some- 
times it  looks  quite  appalling.  You  can  un- 
derstand how  this  would  be.  It  is  impossible 
to  close  out  stuff  at  the  bottom  end  of  your 
service  department,  so  to  speak,  as  fast  as 
you  can  pile  it  in  at  the  top.  We  have  been 
in  business  a  number  of  years,  and  we  haven't 
yet  been  in  business  long  enough  to  say  defi- 
nitely what  the  life  of  a  motor  car  is.  So  far 
as  we  know,  all  the  cars  that  we  have  ever 
built,  except  those  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  or  violent  accidents,  are  still  in  use. 
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We  still  sell  parts  every  day  for  the  first 
model  we  ever  built ;  hence  we  must  keep 
on  carrying  stock  for  all  of  these  old  models, 
and  we  must  of  course  each  year  keep 
adding  a  great  supply  of  stock  for  the  new 
models. 

"  We  have  factory  stock  depots  also  at 
several  places  in  the  country,  and,  in  addition, 
practically  all  of  our  dealers,  at  least  all  who 
do  any  considerable  volume  of  business,  carry 
a  certain  amount  of  service  stock. 

"  Regarding  the  used-car  problem,  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
answer.  We  have  studied  it  a  great  deal, 
and  we  and  our  dealers  have  worked  out 
some  ideas  and  suggestions  that  help  in  the 
handling  of  this  difficult  question.  But  it 
still  remains  a  very  perplexing  problem,  and  I 
am  unable  to  see  that  it  will  not  always 
remain  so.  The  best  light  we  have  on  the 
subject  leads  us  to  look  upon  this  as  a 
dealer's  problem.  We  think  the  used  car 
in  each  dealer's  territory  should  be  handled 
by  him  in  his  territory  as  far  as  possible. 
What  dealers  should  do  in  the  way  of 
overhauling  cars  that  they  take  in  on  trades 
varies  a  great  deal  with  the  condition  of 
the  territory  and  with  the  price  of  the  car 
when  new. 

"  Some  of  our  larger  dealers  do  a  great 
deal  toward  handling  their  second-hand  car 
problem  by  equipping  the  chassis  with  cab 
or  limousine  bodies,  then  selling  these  cars 
to  independent  cabmen  for  general  rental 
and  taxicab  service.    These  are  time  sales, 


and  of  course  it  takes  capital,  yet  it  helps  a 
lot  in  cleaning  up  used  cars. 

"  A  dealer  of  any  size  ought  to  have  a 
used-car  department,  just  the  same  as  he  has 
a  new-car  department,  with  a  capable  man 
in  charge  of  it — some  one  who  is  concentrat- 
ing on  this  angle  of  the  business.  We  find 
that  dealers  who  do  handle  the  work  in  this 
way  manage  to  get  along  pretty  well,  provided 
of  course  they  are  careful  in  making  their 
trades  in  the  beginning." 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  what  pro- 
gressive dealers  and  makers  of  motor  cars 
are  doing  to  put  their  service  systems  and 
used-car  departments  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
Recent  developments  have  made  the  used 
car,  rebuilt  or  overhauled  and  guaranteed  by 
a  responsible  firm,  a  very  interesting  proposi- 
tion to  the  man  of  moderate  means  who  cares 
more  about  reliability  and  satisfactory  service 
than  he  does  about  the  latest  style  of  body 
and  the  last  word  in  mechanical  refinements. 

In  many  ways  this  development  holds 
much  promise  for  many  who  might  other- 
wise never  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
convenience,  comfort,  and  pleasure  which 
the  modern  motor  car  can  give.  In  com- 
mercial service  also  the  used  car  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  motor 
conquest  which  is  displacing  the  horse  in 
our  large  and  congested  cities.  It  is  rapidly 
bringing  us  to  the  motor  enthusiast's  goal — 
the  day  when  every  man  who  ,can  afford 
to  keep  a  horse  can  afford  to  keep  an 
automobile. 


WHERE  THOU  ART 

BY  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 

Where  thou  art  is  the  call  of  dawn, 
The  anthem  of  the  morning  star, 

Sun-balladry  to  music  drawn 
From  spirit  virginals  afar, 

The  murmur  of  Bethesda  spring 

Stirred  by  the  healing  angel's  wing. 

Where  thou  art  is  the  whole  of  being. 

With  thee  is  birth  and  death  ;  with  thee 
All  law  and  judgment,  all  decreeing 

To  anguish  or  felicity. 
Where  thou  art  is  the  heaven's  caress. 
Where  thou  art  not  is  wilderness. 


THE  PULSE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 


BY  GEORGE  F.  WORTS 


THE  one  unnavigable  link  in  the  chain 
of  lakes  and  rivers  between  the 
thriving,  productive  Northwest  and 
the  equally  thriving  and  reciprocally  produc- 
tive East  occurs  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Michi- 
gan, where,  in  the  rapids  of  the  Saint  Mary's 
River,  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  drop 
eighteen  feet  to  flow  into  the  lakes  of  Michi- 
gan and  Huron.  Grain  and  iron  ore  feed 
the  gaping  maws  of  the  Eastern  market, 
while  coal  renders  the  severely  cold  North- 
west habitable,  runs  its  manufactories,  and 
fires  the  smelters  of  its  mining  districts. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  locks 
for  lowering  ships  from  the  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Lake  Huron  level  or  elevating  up- 
bound  vessels.  On  an  average,  one  hour 
and  fifty-nine  minutes  are  required  to  "  lock  " 
a  boat,  including  passage  through  the  canal. 
But  there  is  often  considerable  delay  owing 
to  congestion  arising  from  fogs  and  other 
non-preventable  causes.  Immediately  after 
the  severe  fogs  clear  away  sufficiently  for 
safe  navigation  ships  hasten  to  the  locks  in 


such  large  numbers  from  both  directions 
that  the  three  available  locks,  although  oper- 
ating at  their  utmost  capacity,  cannot  meet 
the  sudden  rush,  and  late  arrivals  must  often 
wait  eight  to  ten  hours  for  their  turns.  For 
at  the  locks  a  strict  rule  of  "  First  come, 
first  served  "  prevails.  When  it  is  mentioned 
that  each  minute  that  a  loaded  ore-carrier 
lies  idle  costs  the  better  part  of  a  dollar,  one 
can  readily  appreciate  the  incentive  which 
has  actuated  the  United  States  Government 
to  relieve  this  congestion  and,  incidentally, 
facilitate  the  normal  handling  of  Great  Lakes 
traffic  by  building  the  two  largest  locks  in 
the  world. 

We  have  been  hearing  so  much  about 
Panama  lately  that  the  vital  importance  of 
these  new  locks  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie  has 
been  shamefully  overlooked.  In  effect, 
Panama  will  probably  never  compass  in 
actual  net  tonnage  the  traffic  of  the  locks  at 
Sault  Sainte  Marie.  In  1912,  72,472,675 
tons  of  freight,  valued  at  $791,357,837,  were 
locked  through  by  22,778  boats.    In  1855, 


THE  COAL  UNLOADER  AT  DULUTH 

For  unloading  the  boats  of  their  hundreds  of  tons  of  cargo  in  a  few  hours.   This  device  has  been  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  speed  in  the  most  economical  way  and  is  the  largest  one  iu  existence 


BUILDING  A  NEW  LOCK 

The  contractors  at  this  section  of  the  lock  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  controlling- the  water,  which  would  seep  in  and  prevent 
building  operation.   This  has  caused  a  loss  to  them  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 

flow  over  the  sills  at  the  low  level.  They 
will  accommodate  two  of  the  longest  freight- 
ers on  the  lakes,  end  to  end,  and  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  longest  of  Great 
Lakes  freighters  are  longer  by  far  than  the 
world's  greatest  dreadnoughts.  Six-hundred- 
footers  were  anticipated  and  have  arrived  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  as  one-thousand-footers 
were  looked  for  and  will  no  doubt  appear 
upon  the  Atlantic  shortly. 

In  1912  the  Colonel  J.  Schoonemaker, 
617  feet  in  length,  carried  a  record-breaking 
cargo  of  13,511  tons.  In  that  year  she  trav- 
eled 46,835  miles,  or  nearly  twice  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth's  circumference.  Great 
Lakes  freighters  have  an  individuality  and 
personality  as  striking  and  distinctive,  not  to 
mention  an  absolute  appropriateness  for  their 
use,  as  craft  plying  well-known  waters  in  any 
part  of  the  world;  e.g.,  the  transatlantic 
liner,  the  Japanese  sampan,  the  Arctic 
whaler,  the  junk  of  the  Yangtsekiang.  The 
lake  carrier  was  created  to  meet  an  exact- 
ing demand — titanic  capacity,  availability  for 
rapid  cargo  handling,  seaworthiness,  and 
speed.  The  refined,  composite  result  of  years 
of  experimentation  is  an  extremely  long  and 
slender  steel  shell,  of  which  an  almost  negligi- 
ble portion  is  taken  up  by  engine  and  quarters. 
It  typifies  exactly  the  ultimate  economy  and 
efficiency  of  time-tried  American  business 
methods.  Whalebacks  and  other  "  revolu- 
tionary "  freaks  have  demonstrated  their  im- 
practicability and  are  rapidly  passing. 

Construction  difficulties  in  the  new  locks 
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when  the  first  of  the  American  locks  was 
constructed,  193  boats  carried  14,503  tons. 
In  1887,  5,494,649  tons,  worth  $79,031,757, 
were  registered.  In  other  words,  ten  times 
the  value  of  freight  was  handled  in  1912  that 
was  handled  twenty-five  years  previous,  and 
fifteen  times  the  amount  in  tonnage.  Judg- 
ing from  these  figures  and  others  that  I  will 
give  in  other  parts  of  this  article,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  estimate  the  amount  of  freight  annually 
transported  through  the  locks  in  a  few  years — 
possibly  ten — at  100,000,000  tons,  with  an 
approximate  valuation  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  This  estimate,  I  repeat,  is  a  con- 
servative one. 

For  each  decade  the  percentage  of  yearly 
increase  and  the 
follows : 


total  tonnage  have  been  as 


Years. 
1855-1864 
1865-1874 
1875-1884 
1885-1894 
1895-1904 
1905-1912 


Percentage  increase. 
44 
12 
17 
17 
12 


Tons. 
1,203,358 
4,829,247 
14,868,639 
80,343,218 
253,002,697 
441,837,790 


Total   796,0S4,949 

By  yearly  stages  the  tonnage  has  increased 
in  average  bounds  of  twenty  per  cent. 

This,  then,  is  the  cause,  while  the  two 
largest  locks  in  the  world  are  the  effect. 
They  will  not  be  as  wide  nor  as  deep  as  the 
famous  Gatun  or  Pedro  Miguel,  but  they 
will  be  longer  by  300  feet.  Each  will  be 
1,350  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  width,  50 
feet  in  depth,  while  25  feet  of  water  will 
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SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  EN  THE  USE  OF 
THE  "SOO"  LOCKS 

only  slightly  resemble  those  of  Panama. 
There  have  been  no  serious  rock  slides  to 
speak  of,  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered 
having  been  to  keep  the  work  clear  of  the 
water  which  constantly  seeps  in.  One 
contractor  has  alreadv  lost  more  than  two 


hundred  thousand  dollars  by  underestimating 
this  factor,  which  suggests  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  not  being  done  by  the  Government, 
but  was  let  out  to  contractors.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mason  M.  Patrick,  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  is  the  man 
whose  directive  position  places  him  in  the 
same  relation  to  this  task  as  that  of  Colonel 
Goethals  in  the  Panama  undertaking. 

The  "  Number  Three  "  Lock — it  has  not 
as  yet  been  given  its  official  title — will  be 
open  for  traffic  in  the  spring  of  1915. 
Number  Four  will  be  turned  over  to  com- 
merce in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
years.  When  both  are  completed,  they 
will  have  represented  an  expenditure  of 
ten  million  dollars,  according  to  the  latest 
estimates. 

Commensurate  with  the  rapid  increase  in 
Lake  traffic,  as  indicated  by  the  reports  from 
the  Soo,  year  by  year,  Northwestern  grain 
and  iron  production  has  likewise  kept,  or,  to 
be  quite  accurate,  set,  the  pace.  Our  won- 
derful Northwest  has  developed  in  the  past 
few  years  just  as  the  West  did  in  the  early 
forties.  Grain  is  produced  in  all  of  the 
Northwestern  States,  and  finds  an  economical 
and  expedient  outlet  through  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Eastern  States  and  abroad. 


CONSTRUCTING  THE  LARGEST  LOCK  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  location  of  this  lock  is  on  the  St.  Mary's  River  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie.    It  is  called  Lock  Number  Three  by  the 

United  States  Government 
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Last  year  69,024,446 
bushels  of  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  flax  passed 
through  the  Soo,  hav- 
ing a  valuation  of 
$53,828,697;  while  of 
wheat  alone  more  than 
174,000,000  bushels, 
having  a  valuation 
of  $168,000,000,  were 
carried. 

From  the  Mesaba, 
Michigan,  and  other 
Lake  Superior  iron 
ranges  nearly  50,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore  were 
shipped  by  boat  in 
1912.  In  the  course  of 
the  past  twenty  years 

two  pairs  of  twin  cities,  each  enjoying  con- 
servative and  apparently  lasting  booms,  have 
arisen  from  rugged  frontier  villages,  due  to  no 
other  cause  whatever  than  that  they  are  logi- 
cal outlet  points  for  grain  and  ore,  and  inlet 
points  for  coal  from  the  Eastern  fields. 
These  are  Duluth,  Minnesota,  and,  just 
across  the  St.  Louis  River,  Superior,  Wis- 
consin ;  also  Fort  William,  Ontario,  with 
which  a  close  neighbor,  Port  Arthur,  will 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  RELATIVE  LOCATION  AND  SIZE  OF  THE 
LOCKS  AT  THE  "  SOO,"  AND  A  COMPARISON 
WITH  THO.SE  AT  PANAMA 

ultimately  be  joined,  according  to  the  present 
trend  of  their  growth. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  record,  in  passing,  the 
enormous  amount  of  iron  taken  from  the 
Duluth  ranges  in  one  year.  In  1912 
38,000,000  tons  were  mined,  valued  at  the 
docks  in  Duluth  at  $4  a  ton.  Comparing 
this  with  an  output  of  $96,000,000  for  all  of 
the  gold  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska, 
one  gains  an  idea  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
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The  town  farthest  west  in  Canada  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  key  to  the 
grain  situation  of  the  Northwest 
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this  region.  The  statement  that  the  earth 
and  rock  removed  from  the  Minnesota  ranges 
would  excavate  another  Panama  Canal  every 
three  years  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  and 
suggests  the  vast  extent  of  operations. 

Considerable  coal  is  shipped  westward  via 
the  Great  Lakes.  Boats  carrying  ore  and 
grain  to  Southern  lake  ports  usually  return 
with  coal  for  a  cargo.  Where  this  procedure 
may  be  followed,  the  net  operating  expenses 
of  a  steamship  are  of  course  materially  low- 
ered. Running  a  freighter  light  for  several 
days  not  only  earns  the  owner  nothing  at  all, 
but  upkeep  cost,  overhead  charges,  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  insurance  run  into 
staggering  expense.  Fifteen  million  tons  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  valued  at  $50,000,- 
000,  came  West  by  way  of  that  inexpensive 
route  last  season. 

The  other  major  items  from  the  1912 
"  log "  of  the  Soo  include  flour,  manufac- 
tured and -  pig  iron,  refined  copper  and  con- 
centrates— the  purest  copper  in  the  world 
is  mined  in  the  upper  Michigan  copper 
country — lumber,  salt,  silver  ore,  building 
stone,  and  general  merchandise.  The  diagram 
on  page  906  shows  the  remarkable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  freight  carried  since  the 
opening  of  the  locks.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  striking  growth  in  recent  years. 

At  present  there  are  just  two  locks  in  active 
use  on  the  American  side,  and  one  on  the 
Canadian  side,  of  the  rapids.  When  the  two 
new  locks  are  opened,  if  the  five  thus  made 
available  are  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creasing demand,  the  Canadian  Government 


contemplates  the  construction  of  at  least 
one  more.  Think  of  it !  Six  of  the  greatest 
locks  in  the  world  all  operating  in  multiple! 
It  would  indeed  be  an  inspiring  spectacle, 
and  one  that  we  are  just  as  apt  to  witness 
as  not  before  the  passage  of  very  many 
years. 

Of  course  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  com- 
pare the  locks  at  the  Soo  and  at  Panama  as 
to  the  relative  distances  saved  to  commerce 
because  of  their  respective  locations.  So, 
too,  would  it  be  folly  to  make  the  compari- 
son on  the  grounds  of  engineering  achieve- 
ment. On  the  surface,  it  seems  quite  feasi- 
ble to  weigh  one  against  the  other  on  the 
scale  of  actual  industrial  utility,  ton  for  ton 
and  dollar  for  dollar.  However,  the  vital 
importance  of  Panama  in  the  issue  of  war, 
when  the  mobilization  of  our  meager  fleet 
may  mean  the  very  safety  of  the  Nation, 
quite  overpowers  the  tons  and  dollars  of  the 
counter-argument. 

Moreover,  the  locks  of  the  Saint  Mary's, 
although  wonderfully  distinctive  in  them- 
selves, are  vastly  greater  in  what  they  sym- 
bolize and  mean.  For  they  characterize  the 
stupendous  means  by  ■  which .  Americans  of 
to-day  are  tackling  and  overcoming  the  for- 
midable extremes.  They  are  the  pulse  by 
which  we  can  feel  and  accurately  gauge  the 
expansion  and  production  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  sections  of  the  United  States,  a 
section  which  has  come  to  wield  a  dominant 
influence  in  our  daily  life.  For  it  is  the 
veriest  truth  that  the  vibrant,  virile  North- 
west is  the  bread-basket  of  the  Nation.    /  • 


A  LAKE  STEAMER  ENTERING  DULUTH 


VOORUIT  SOCIETY'S  CART.    THIS  CART  IS  DRAWN  BY  DOGS 

A  BAKER  AND  WHAT  HE  BAKED 

BY  ALBERT  SONNICHSEN 


ABOUT  thirty-four  years  ago  there 
was,  in  the  city  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  a 
boy,  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker, 
who  wanted  to  see  the  world.  The  longing 
finally  became  so  strong  that  he  left  his 
native  city  and  began  wandering  all  over 
Europe,  paying  his  way  by  working  at  odd 
jobs.  He  finally  brought  up  in  England,  and 
for  a  while  he  worked  on  the  London  docks 
as  a  longshoreman. 

Among  all  the  wonders  he  saw  in  the  for- 
eign countries  through  which  he  passed  noth- 
ing impressed  him  so  much  as  the  Rochdale 
co-operative  societies,  those  English  work- 
ingmen's  clubs  which  owned  and  managed 
their  own  food  stores  to  save  their  members 
the  profits  of  the  retailers.  Even  in  those 
days  millions  of  pounds  were  accumulated  in 
the  treasuries  of  these  workingmen's  organ- 
izations, only  to  be  distributed  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  as  dividends  or  rebates  on  the 
purchases  of  the  individual  store  members. 

When  the  boy,  Eduarde  Anseele,  returned 
to  Ghent,  some  time  afterwards,  his  mind 
was  full  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  English 
co-operative  stores.  One  evening  he  gave  a 
talk  before  the  weavers'  union  of  Ghent, 
and  after  he  had  described  the  co-operative 


movement  in  England  he  presented  a  propo- 
sition to  the  weavers  wherein  he  suggested 
that  they  should  bake  their  bread  in  common. 
But  instead  of  frittering  away  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise  in  penny  dividends  on  pur- 
chases, he  suggested  that  the  greater  part 
should  be  devoted  to  a  collective  insurance 
fund  from  which  members  might  be  helped 
in  time  of  illness,  unemployment,  and  other 
troubles  incidental  to  a  workingman's  life. 

Anseele  presented  his  scheme  so  convinc- 
ingly that  the  weavers  advanced  him  a  loan 
of  two  thousand  francs,  and  with  this  initial 
capital  he  hired  an  oven  and  began  baking 
bread  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  families. 
In  this  way  the  "Vooruit"  was  founded,  in 
1880. 

The  scheme  was  simple  enough.  Like 
the  Rochdale  societies,  after  whose  pattern 
it  was  organized,  the  Yooruit  Society  carried 
on  its  business  from  the  money  advanced  by 
its  members  in  the  form  of  membership 
fees,  or  shares.  Each  member  was  entitled 
to  one  vote  in  the  control  of  the  society's 
business,  a  board  of  directors  being  elected  by 
them  to  carry  it  on.  The  bread  was  sold  at 
the  usual  market  price,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  the  profits  could  be  returned  to  the 
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purchasing  mem- 
bers, in  proportion 
to  their  purchases, or 
otherwise  disposed 
of,  as  the  members 
themselves  saw  fit. 
But,  unlike  the 
Rochdale  societies, 
the  members  of  the 
Vooruit  allowed  the 
profits  to  accumu- 
late and  be  used  as 
a  mutual  benefit  in- 
surance fund. 

From  the  very  be- 
ginning the  Vooruit 
prospered ;  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year 
four  hundred  fami- 
lies had  subscribed 
to  the  working  capi- 
tal and  were  getting 
their  daily  bread 
from  their  commu- 
nal oven.  The  ma- 
jority probably  did  not  understand  the  theory 
behind  this  peculiar  enterprise,  and  sup- 
ported it  only  because  they  were  made 
to  understand  by  their  leaders  that  they 
were  helping  the  labor  movement  in  some 
vague  way.  The  benefits  were  not  im- 
mediately apparent,  for  the  prices  were 
just  the  same  as  in  other  bakeries.  With 
each  loaf  of  bread  came  a  ticket.  The 
housewife  collected  these  tickets  because  her 
man  told  her  to  do  so.  At  a  certain  time,  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  she  must  bring  these 
tickets  to  the  office  of  the  society,  in  back  of 
the  bakery.  But  then  would  come  her  first 
lesson  in  the  value  of  co-operation ;  she 
would  learn  that  these  tickets  had  the  value 
of  money  in  buying  more  bread.  A  little 
leaflet  entitled  "  Why  Marie  should  be  a 
Co-operator  "  tried  to  explain  in  simple  lan- 
guage why  she  was  entitled  to  these  free 
loaves  ;  that  they  were  not  given  in  charity. 
But  Marie  needed  experience  to  be  con- 
vinced. 

Then  would  come  a  period  of  trouble  ;  her 
man  was  out  of  work,  and  it  was  a  question 
whether  this  new  bakery  would  extend  credit 
as  the  little  bakery  in  the  cellar  around  the 
corner  had  done  before.  Ready  cash  was  no 
longer  available,  yet  every  morning  the  dog- 
cart from  the  Vooruit  appeared  as  usual  and 
left  a  loaf  of  bread  at  her  doorstep.  Then 
Marie's  man  found  work  again,  and  the 
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problem  of  paying 
up  the  arrears  was 
before  her.  To  her 
lively  surprise  she 
found  that  there  was 
no  overhanging  debt 
to  worry  her;  the 
free  loaves  during 
the  family's  distress 
were  only  a  benefit 
included  in  a  regu- 
lar membership  to 
the  society. 

Next  came  a  pe- 
riod when  one  of 
the  children  was  ill ; 
a  doctor  appeared, 
cured  the  child,  and 
would  take  no  fee. 
There  was  not  even 
a  bill  for  medicines. 
"  The  Vooruit  pays 
me,"  he  explained, 
smiling. 

"  But  where  does 
the  Vooruit  get  the  money  to  pay  for  these 
things  ?"  Marie  would  ask  her  man.  Piet, 
having  attended  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
society,  would  be  able  to  explain. 

"  We  pay.  When  we  buy  our  bread  from 
a  private  baker,  he  makes  a  profit  from  us, 
which  he  puts  into  his  own  pocket.  The 
Vooruit,  being  our  own  bakery,  uses  this 
profit  for  our  benefit." 

Naturally  Marie  would  become  an  enthu- 
siastic booster  for  the  Vooruit  among  her 
neighbors.  Other  women  would  tell  how 
they,  too,  had  free  bread  for  twelve  days 
after  their  babies  were  born,  with  a  big 
cake  on  the  first  day.  One  day,  while  the 
women  were  gossiping  about  these  benefits, 
the  priest  would  drop  in,  and,  instead  of 
showing  pleasure  at  their  good  luck,  he  would 
frown,  saying : 

"  You  must  persuade  your  man  to  with- 
draw from  the  Vooruit.  They  are  dangerous 
people  there  :  socialists,  agitators,  enemies  of 
the  Church.    I  forbid  you  to  deal  with  them." 

That  was  the  first  big  obstacle  that  Anseele 
and  his  associates  came  up  against — the  Cath- 
olic clergy.  Not  that  the  Church  was  op- 
posed to  co-operative  baking  in  itself,  for 
soon  the  parish  priests  were  organizing  bak- 
ing societies  themselves  under  their  own  con- 
trol, to  oppose  the  Vooruit.  But  Anseele 
and  the  other  leaders  frankly  stated  that  their 
purpose  was  to  extend  the  co-operative  prin- 
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ciple  until  it  covered  all  the  necessities  of  life 
for  everybody.  They  were  Socialists.  As 
Anseele  expressed  it,  "  We  are  bombarding 
the  bourgeois  citadel  with  loaves  of  bread." 
And,  of  course,  as  the  Church  in  Belgium 
is  irrevocably  bound  to  the  political  princi- 
ples of  the  Conservative  party,  it  could  not 
assume  a  neutral  attitude  toward  Anseele 
and  his  radical  programme. 

Here  was  Marie's  first  difficulty ;  to  decide 
between  her  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  the 
material  benefits  of  the  Vooruit.  It  was  not 
only  a  question  of  faith.  Nearly  all  of 
Marie's  pleasures  and  those  of  the  children 
were  bound  up  with  the  Church.  The 
parish  priests  organized  their  festivals  and 
entertainments ;  while  the  men  could  go  to 
the  cafes,  the  women  and  children  found  all 


the  simple  pleasures  they  could  expect  through 
the  parish  house. 

"  The  priests  have  learned  co-operation 
from  us,"  said  Anseele,  when  the  Catholic 
baking  societies  began  to  appear ;  "  now  we 
must  learn  from  them.  Without  the  women 
our  bakery  can  never  prosper.  We,  too, 
must  give  them  music." 

Shortly  after,  "  Ons  Huis  "  (Our  House) 
was  opened  by  the  Vooruit — the  first  of 
those  peculiar  social  centers  famous  in  Bel- 
gium under  the  name  "  maison  du  peuple." 
Every  tourist  going  through  Belgium  has 
seen  the  name. 

But  in  those  days  Ons  Huis  attracted  very 
little  attention  ;  it  was  a  modest  little  club- 
house, rented  from  the  profits  of  the  bakery. 
Here  the  men  could  gather  to  read  the 
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papers,  play  a  game  of  dominoes,  and  hear 
a  song  from  a  comrade  once  in  a  while.  A 
buffet  dispensed  coffee,  soft  drinks,  and  beer 
at  a  slight  profit.  Then  the  men  were  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  women  and  children, 
and  music  and  dancing  were  introduced. 
The  leaders  brought  their  families  first  to 
start  things  off.  Little  by  little  other  forms 
of  recreation  were  added  and  the  control  was 
shared  by  the  women. 

In  Ons  Huis,  for  the  first  time,  Marie 
found  herself  participating  in  the-  same  pleas- 
ures with  her  husband.  As  nothing  stronger 
than  beer  could  be  had,  Piet  spent  much  less 
than  he  had  spent  in  the  cafe's  ;  everything  was 
cheaper,  for  there  were  no  profits  to  be  made 


industrial  centers  of  Belgium,  all  patterned 
after  Anseele's  Vooruit. 

The  commercial  success  of  the  co-operative 
enterprises  in  Belgium  is  their  least  remark- 
able feature ;  they  have  not  had  the  time  to 
develop  such  gigantic  enterprises  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  especially  in  the  field 
of  production.  But  to-day  the  Vooruit's 
bakeries  employ  nearly  one  hundred  bakers, 
working  under  model  conditions,  turning  out 
110,000  loaves  of  bread  a  week.  Besides  the 
two  big  bakeries,  the  society  owns  and  con- 
trols one  big  department  store,  tv/enty-one 
groceries,  five  clothing  and  six  shoe  stores, 
a  coal  depot,  a  chain  of  drug-stores,  a  large 
brewery,  and  one  of  the  biggest  printing 
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for  anybody.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  known 
that  Ons  Huis  was  run  on  a  deficit  and  that 
the  bakery  made  it  good.  The  good  philan- 
thropist behind  this  first  Belgian  social  center 
was  the  people  themselves. 

From  then  on  the  membership  of  the 
Vooruit  expanded  rapidly.  All  over  Belgium 
similar  societies  were  organized.  In  Jolimont 
"  LTrogres "  made  a  similar  appeal  to  the 
coal-miners,  and  there  the  gin-mills  were 
an  even  more  powerful  enemy  than  the 
priests.  But  "  LTrogres  "  won  out ;  it  put 
the  gin-mills  out  of  business  by  establishing 
a  co-operative  brewery  whose  beer  was  so 
good  and  cheap  that  the  miners  all  became 
co-operators  ;  practically  all  the  population 
now  belongs  to  the  local  society.  To-day 
there  are  205  such  societies,  covering  all  the 


establishments  in  Belgium,  all  netting  a  yearly 
profit  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
In  Brussels  and  Jolimont  the  figures  are  even 
more  impressive. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Royal  Club  of  Ghent, 
an  organization  corresponding  somewhat  to 
our  Union  League  Club,  found  itself  in  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Its  club-house,  a  palatial 
building  with  a  park  surrounding  it,  was  put 
up  for  sale.  At  once  the  Vooruit  presented 
itself  as  a  buyer.  But  the  residents  of  the 
district,  prosperous  merchants  and  officials, 
objected  so  strongly  against  having  a  work- 
ingmen's  resort  in  the  district  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Club  were  forced  to  call  off  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Vooruit.  Finally  the  build- 
ing and  its  grounds  were  sold  for  a  million 
francs  to  a  gentleman  who  represented  him- 
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self  to  be  the  agent  of  a  wealthy  foreigner  who 
desired  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Ghent. 

The  following  Sunday  the  residents  whose 
protests  had  defeated  the  Vooruit's  inten- 
tions were  awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  the 
sounds  of  a  brass  band  and  a  volume  of 
cheers.  Looking  out  of  their  windows,  they 
saw  a  black  column  of  working  people  march- 
ing up  their  quiet  streets  and  turning  into  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  Royal  Club  house. 
A  short  time  after  they  saw  the  Vooruit's 
flag  floating  over  the  roof.  The  foreign 
agent  had  really  represented  the  Vooruit. 

In  this  way  the  Vooruit  acquired  the  present 
big  Maison  du  Peuple  in  Ghent,  of  which 
the  modest  little  Ons  Huis  is  now  only  a 
branch.  Some  years  ago  a  leading  American 
magazine  devoted  a  whole  article  to  it,  giving 
full-page  illustrations  of  the  mural  decora- 
tions, which  were  executed  by  Jules  van 
Biesbroeck,  the  famous  Flemish  painter  and 
sculptor,  whose  studio  occupies  a  part  of  the 
top  floor.  There  he  continues  his  work, 
subsidized  by  the  members  of  the  Vooruit  to 
create  a  new  art  which  shall  typify  the  strug- 
gles of  the  labor  movement.  One  of  his 
marble  groups,  "Vers  L'Emancipation,"  has 
gained  him  an  international  reputation  and  is 
reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  in  many  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Belgian  Workingmen's  Co-operative 
Societies. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compare  this  "  house 
of  the  people  "  in  Ghent  with  anything  in  this 
country.  Our  new  social  center  movement 
is  striving  after  something  in  this  direction, 
but  none  of  its  promoters  has  yet  suggested 
anything  on  the  scale  of  the  Vooruit's  club- 
house. Here  Marie  and  Piet  and  the  children 
spend  their  evenings  and  Sundays,  dancing, 
enjoying  moving  pictures,  or  gathered  about  a 
table  in  the  cafe  talking  and  listening  to 
music.  Or,  if  they  feel  more  seriously  in- 
clined, they  may  climb  the  broad  staircase, 
past  van  Biesbroeck's  marble  groups,  and 
listen  to  lectures,  debates,  concert  recitals,  or 
read  in  the  big  library.  Or  they  may  go  to 
the  theater ;  they  are  sure  to  like  the  play, 
because  at  a  previous  performance  they  have 
participated  in  the  election  of  the  season's 
schedule  and  the  actors.  For  all  that, 
Maeterlinck's  plays  are  presented  more  often 
than  others ;  perhaps  national  pride  may 
have  a  little  to  do  with  that.  In  summer-time 
they  may  promenade  the  garden  walks,  listen- 
ing to  the  band,  or  they  may  sit  by  the  tables 
under  the  trees,  drinking  coffee,  lemonade,  or 


beer.  Every  recreation  that  a  normal  human 
being  may  demand  may  be  had  here,  for  all 
is  under  the  democratic  control  of  the  people 
themselves ;  they  are  owners  as  well  as 
patrons,  and  if  the  Board  of  Seven  which 
they  have  elected  does  not  give  them  what 
they  want,  they  can  recall  them  from  office 
whenever  they  desire. 

Naturally,  however  democratic  the  system 
may  be,  some  of  the  ideas  have  come  down 
from  above ;  Anseele  and  his  associates 
make  their  influence  felt.  The  educational 
features  of  many  of  the  enterprises  were  not 
conceived  by  Marie  and  Piet;  they  never 
dreamed  of  dramatic  or  literary  circles  until 
they  were  presented  to  them.  The  children's 
traveling  clubs  were  one  of  these  features. 

In  the  summer-time  one  of  these  clubs  will 
start  out  on  a  walking  tour.  Its  route  is  so 
mapped  out  that  each  evening  will  find  the 
tramping  members  in  some  co-operative  cen- 
ter. As  they  approach  the  town  the  local 
co-operators  march  out  to  meet  them,  and 
together  they  all  walk  into  town  behind  the 
band  of  the  local  Maison  du  Peuple.  After 
the  evening's  entertainment  each  tourist  finds 
a  night's  lodgings  with  a  local  family.  When 
the  march  is  resumed  in  the  morning,  some 
of  the  local  children  will  have  joined.  And 
so  the  tour  continues  across  the  frontier  into 
France,  Holland,  or  Germany,  where  co- 
operators  are  quite  as  numerous  as  in  Bel- 
gium. Lately  these  tours  have  extended 
further,  to  Switzerland  and  England,  the 
added  cost  being  only  in  the  train  fares.  Of 
course  only  the  older  children  and  the  adults 
can  participate  in  these  walking  tours,  but 
the  younger  children  get  their  trips  too. 
Special  bureaus  in  the  various  centers  ar- 
range for  a  systematic  exchange  of  children 
between  the  families  in  the  Flemish  and  the 
French  provinces,  the  object  being  that  the 
children  of  both  parts  of  the  country  shall 
learn  both  languages  of  the  nation  by  inti- 
mate association  with  each  other.  During 
the  recent  general  strike  these  bureaus  were 
kept  busy  sending  thousands  of  children  out 
of  the  country ;  to  some  hundreds  of  them 
the  strike  meant  only  a  jolly  vacation  trip  to 
Paris.  It  was  this  system  that  proved  so  sug- 
gestive to  the  Lawrence  strikers  last  year  ;  in 
Lawrence  the  Belgian  immigrants  have  organ- 
ized the  Franco-Beige  Co-operative  Society. 

The  same  human  element  runs  through  all 
the  activities  of  the  societies ;  even  emergen- 
cies are  handled  in  the  same  spirit.  Nothing 
better  illustrates  their  methods  than  a  story 
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that  is  told  of  the  Maison  du  Peuple  in 
Brussels.  The  workingmen  in  a  quarry  not 
far  from  Brussels  had  gone  out  on  strike  for 
higher  wages.  Being  all  stanch  Catholics, 
they  were  not  affiliated  with  any  general 
labor  organization,  so  they  neither  asked  nor 
received  any  outside  help.  As  a  consequence 
their  resources  were  soon  at  an  end,  and 
finally  their  hungry  families  compelled  them 
to  call  a  general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  proposition  of  going  back  to 
work.  While  they  were  talking  four  big 
trucks  drove  into  the  village  and  drew  up 
before  strike  headquarters  ;  each  was  heavily 
loaded  with  foodstuffs  and  above  each  flut- 
tered the  flag  of  the  Maison  du  Peuple. 
The  meeting  adjourned,  the  strikers  cheer- 
ing and  all  trying  at  once  to  embrace  the 
four  truck-drivers.  The  strike  was  won. 
Naturally  every  one  of  those  quarrymen  be- 
came a  stanch  co-operator. 

To-day  Marie  no  longer  needs  to  read  that 
little  pamphlet  addressed  to  her,  explaining 
why  she  should  join  the  co-operative ;  every 
emotion  she  is  capable  of  tells  her  why.  Per- 
haps twenty  years  have  passed  since  she 
and  Piet  first  began  spending  their  evenings 
together  in  Ons  Huis.  Perhaps  Piet  is  pretty 
old  now,  and  doesn't  earn  as  much  as  he 
once  did ;  but  the  pension  from  the  Vooruit, 


to  which  he  is  entitled  because  of  his  many 
years  of  steady  purchasing,  helps  out  vastly, 
increasing  a  little  each  year.  The  benefits 
have  expanded  wonderfully.  Formerly  Marie 
was  much  confined  to  the  house  by  the 
younger  children.  Now,  if  she  wishes  to  go 
out,  she  passes  by  the  day  nursery  in  Ons 
Huis  and  leaves  the  babies  there,  all  day,  if 
need  be.  Once  the  neighbors  did  that ;  the 
Vooruit  has  become  the  Big  Neighbor,  not 
only  willing  but  capable  of  performing  much 
bigger  services,  so  big  that  much  of  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  a  working-class  family  has  dis- 
appeared from  its  life.  When  little  Marie 
was  married,  the  Vooruit  sent  in  a  big,  mag- 
nificent wedding-cake,  fresh  from  its  bakeries. 
And  when  the  first  baby  was  born,  the 
Vooruit's  trained  nurse  spent  a  full  week  in 
the  house,  watching  night  and  day,  and  kept 
coming  in  almost  daily  for  months  afterwards, 
showing  young  Marie  what  she  was  to  do. 
Nor  is  it  a  rich,  charitable  neighbor,  for  Marie 
knows  that  without  her  and  Piet  the  Vooruit 
could  not  exist.    They  need  each  other. 

And  therein  lies  the  depth  and  solidarity  of 
the  labor  movement  in  Belgium.  Anseele 
and  his  associates  have  realized  that  a  really 
powerful  and  vital  organization  of  human 
beings  must  be  knit  together  by  the  heart- 
strings of  its  individuals. 
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THERE  can  be  no  nobler  cause  for 
which  to  work  than  the  peace  of 
righteousness ;  and  high  honor  is 
due  those  serene  and  lofty  souls  who  with 
wisdom  and  courage,  with  high  idealism  tem- 
pered by  sane  facing  of  the  actual  facts  of 
life,  have  striven  to  bring  nearer  the  day 
when  armed  strife  between  nation  and  nation, 
between  class  and  class,  between  man  and 
man,  shall  end  throughout  the  world.  Because 
all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
no  men  more  ignoble  or  more  foolish,  no 
men  whose  actions  are  fraught  with  greater 
possibility  of  mischief  to  their  country  and  to 
mankind,  than  those  who  exalt  unrighteous 
peace  as  better  than  righteous  war.  The 
men  who  have  stood  highest  in  our  history, 
as  in  the  history  of  all  countries,  are  those 
who  scorned  injustice,  who  were  incapable  of 
oppressing  the  weak,  or  of  permitting  their 
country,  with  their  consent,  to  oppress  the 
weak,  but  who  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  the 
sword  when  to  leave  it  undrawn  meant  in- 
ability to  arrest  triumphant  wrong. 

All  this  is  so  obvious  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  repeat  it.  Yet  every  man  in 
active  affairs,  who  also  reads  about  the  past, 
grows  by  bitter  experience  to  realize  that  there 
are  plenty  of  men,  not  only  among  those  who 
mean  ill,  but  among  those  who  mean  well, 
who  are  ready  enough  to  praise  what  was 
done  in  the  past,  and  yet  are  incapable  of 
profiting  by  it  when  faced  by  the  needs  of 
the  present.  During  our  generation  this 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  case  among 
the  men  who  have  become  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  universal  peace  by  some 
cheap  patent  panacea. 

There  has  been  a  real  and  substantial 
growth  in  the  feeling  for  international  re- 
sponsibility and  justice  among   the  great 
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civilized  nations  during  the  past  threescore 
or  fourscore  years.  There  has  been  a  real 
growth  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  moral 
turpitude  is  involved  in  the  wronging  of  one 
nation  by  another,  and  that  in  most  cases  war 
is  an  evil  method  of  settling  international 
difficulties.  But  as  yet  there  has  been  only 
a  rudimentary  beginning  of  the  development 
of  international  tribunals  of  justice,  and  there 
has  been  no  development  at  all  of  any  inter- 
national police  power.  Now,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  whole  fabric  of  municipal 
law,  of  law  within  each  nation,  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  the  judge  and  the  policeman  ; 
and  the  complete  absence  of  the  policeman, 
and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  judge, 
in  international  affairs,  prevents  there  being  as 
yet  any  real  homology  between  municipal  and 
international  law. 

Moreover,  the  questions  which  sometimes 
involve  nations  in  war  are  far  more  difficult 
and  complex  than  any  questions  that  affect 
merely  individuals.  Almost  'every  great 
nation  has  inherited  certain  questions,  either 
with  other  nations  or  with  sections  of  its  own 
people,  which  it  is  quite  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  civilization,  to  decide  as 
matters  between  private  individuals  can  be 
decided.  During  the  last  century  at  least 
half  of  the  wars  that  have  been  fought  have 
been  civil  and  not  foreign  wars.  There  are 
big  and  powerful  nations  which  habitually 
commit,  either  upon  other  nations  or  upon 
sections  of  their  own  people,  wTrongs  so  out- 
rageous as  to  justify  even  the  most  peaceful 
persons  in  going  to  war.  There  are  also 
weak  nations  so  utterly  incompetent  either 
to  protect  the  rights  of  foreigners  against 
their  own  citizens,  or  to  protect  their  own 
citizens  against  foreigners,  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  sheer  duty  for  some  outside  power 
to  interfere  in  connection  with  them.  As 
yet  in  neither  case  is  there  any  efficient  method 
of  getting  international  action ;  and  if  joint 
action  by  several  powers  is  secured,  the  result 
is  usually  considerably  worse  than  if  only 
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one  power  interfered.  The  worst  infamies 
of  modern  times — such  affairs  as  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turks,  for 
instance — have  been  perpetrated  in  a  time 
of  nominally  profound  international  peace, 
when  there  has  been  a  concert  of  big  powers 
to  prevent  the  breaking  of  this  peace, 
although  only  by  breaking  it  could  the  out- 
rages be  stopped.  Be  it  remembered  that 
the  peoples  who  suffered  by  these  hideous 
massacres,  who  saw  their  women  violated 
and  their  children  tortured,  were  actually 
enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  "disarmament." 
Otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  massa- 
cred ;  for  if  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  the 
Armenians  in  Turkey  had  been  armed,  and 
had  been  efficient  in  the  use  of  their  arms, 
no  mob  would  have  meddled  with  them. 

Yet  amiable  but  fatuous  persons,  with  all 
these  facts  before  their  eyes,  pass  resolutions 
demanding  universal  arbitration  for  every- 
thing, and  the  disarmament  of  the  free  civil- 
ized powers  and  their  abandonment  of  their 
armed  forces ;  or  else  they  write  well-mean- 
ing, solemn  little  books,  or  pamphlets  or 
editorials,  and  articles  in  magazines  or  news- 
papers, to  show  that  it  is  an  "  illusion  "  to 
believe  that  war  ever  pays,  because  it  is 
expensive.  This  is  precisely  like  arguing 
that  we  should  disband  the  police  and  devote 
our  sole  attention  to  persuading  criminals 
that  it  is  "  an  illusion "  to  suppose  that 
burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  white  slavery 
are  profitable.  It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt 
to  argue  with  these  well-intentioned  persons, 
because  they  are  suffering  under  an  obses- 
sion and  are  not  open  to  reason.  They  go 
wrong  at  the  outset,  for  they  lay  all  the 
emphasis  on  peace  and  none  at  all  on  right- 
eousness. They  are  not  all  of  them  physi- 
cally timid  men  ;  but  they  are  usually  men  of 
soft  life  ;  and  they  rarely  possess  a  high  sense 
of  honor  or  a  keen  patriotism.  They  rarely 
try  to  prevent  their  fellow-countrymen  from 
insulting  or  wronging  the  people  of  other 
nations ;  but  they  always  ardently  advocate 
that  we,  in  our  turn,  shall  tamely  submit  to 
wrong  and  insult  from  other  nations.  As 
Americans  their  folly  is  peculiarly  scandalous, 
because  if  the  principles  they  now  uphold 
are  right,  it  means  that  it  would  have  been 
better  that  Americans  should  never  have 
achieved  their  independence,  and  better  that, 
in  1861,  they  should  have  peacefully  sub- 
mitted to  seeing  their  country  split  into  half 
a  dozen  jangling  confederacies  and  slavery 
made  perpetual.    If  unwilling  to  learn  from 


their  own  history,  let  those  who  think  that  it 
is  an  "illusion  "  to  believe  that  a  war  ever 
benefits  a  nation  look  at  the  difference  be- 
tween China  and  Japan.  China  has  neither 
a  fleet  nor  an  efficient  army.  It  is  a  huge 
civilized  empire,  one  of  the  most  populous 
on  the  globe ;  and  it  has  been  the  helpless 
prey  of  outsiders  because  it  does  not  possess 
the  power  to  fight.  Japan  stands  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  European  and  American 
nations  because  it  does  possess  this  power. 
China  now  sees  Japan,  Russia,  Germany, 
England,  and  France  in  possession  of  frag- 
ments of  her  empire,  and  has  twice  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  seen 
her  capital  in  the  hands  of  allied  invaders, 
because  she  in  very  fact  realizes  the  ideals  of 
the  persons  who  wish  the  United  States  to 
disarm,  and  then  trust  that  our  helplessness 
will  secure  us  a  contemptuous  immunity  from 
attack  by  outside  nations. 

The  chief  trouble  comes  from  the  entire 
inability  of  these  worthy  people  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  demanding  things  that 
are  mutually  incompatible  when  they  demand 
peace  at  any  price,  and  also  justice  and 
righteousness.  I  remember  one  represent- 
ative of  their  number,  who  used  to  write 
little  sonnets  on  behalf  of  the  Mahdi  and 
the  Sudanese,  these  sonnets  setting  forth  the 
need  that  the  Sudan  should  be  both  inde- 
pendent and  peaceful.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Sudan  valued  independence  only  because 
it  desired  to  war  against  all  Christians  and  to 
carry  on  an  unlimited  slave  trade.  It  was 
"  independent  "  under  the  Mahdi  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  during  those  dozen  years  the 
bigotry,  tyranny,  and  cruel  religious  intoler- 
ance were  such  as  flourished  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  in  spite  of  systematic  slave  raids 
the  population  decreased  by  nearly  two- 
thirds,  and  practically  all  the  children  died. 
Peace  came,  well-being  came,  freedom  from 
rape  and  murder  and  torture  and  highway 
robbery  and  every  brutal  gratification  of  lust 
and  greed  came,  only  when  the  Sudan  lost  its 
independence  and  passed  under  English  rule. 
Yet  this  well-meaning  little  sonneteer  sincerely 
felt  that  his  verses  were  issued  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  Looking  back  from  the  van- 
tage-point of  a  score  of  years,  probably  every 
one  will  agree  that  he  was  an  absurd  person. 
But  he  was  not  one  whit  more  absurd  than  most 
of  the  more  prominent  persons  who  advocate 
disarmament  by  the  United  States,  the  cessa- 
tion of  upbuilding  the  navy,  and  the  promise 
to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  matters,  including 
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those  affecting  our  National  interests  and 
honor,  with- all  foreign  nations. 

These  persons  would  do  no  harm  if  they 
affected  only  themselves.  Many  of  them  are, 
in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  good  citizens. 
They  are  exactly  like  the  other  good  citizens 
who  believe  that  enforced  universal  vegeta- 
rianism or  anti-vaccination  is  the  panacea  for 
all  ills.  But  in  their  particular  case  they  are 
able  to  do  harm  because  they  affect  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  so  that  other  men 
pay  the  debt  which  they  themselves  have 
really  incurred.  It  is  the  foolish,  peace-at- 
any-price  persons  who  try  to  persuade  our 
people  to  make  unwise  and  improper  treaties, 
or  to  stop  building  up  the  navy.  But  if 
trouble  comes  and  the  treaties  are  repudiated, 
or  there  is  a  demand  for  armed  intervention, 
it  is  not  these  people  who  will  pay  anything ; 
they  will  stay  at  home  in  safety,  and  leave 
brave  men  to  pay  in  blood,  and  honest  men 
to  pay  in  shame,  for  their  folly. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  policy  is  apt  to  go 
in  zigzags,  because  different  sections  of  our 
people  exercise  at  different  times  unequal 
pressure  on  our  Government.  One  class  of 
our  citizens  clamor  for  treaties  impossible  of 
fulfillment  and  improper  to  fulfill ;  another 
class  have  no  objection  to  the  passage  of 
these  treaties  so  long  as  there  is  no  concrete 
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case  to  which  they  apply,  but  instantly  oppose 
a  veto  on  their  application  when  any  concrete 
case  does  actually  arise.  One  of  our  cardinal 
doctrines  is  freedom  of  speech,  which  means 
freedom  of  speech  about  foreigners  as  well  as 
about  ourselves  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  exer- 
cise this  right  with  complete  absence  of 
restraint,  we  cannot  expect  other  nations  to 
hold  us  harmless  unless  in  the  last  resort  we 
are  able  to  make  our  words  good  by  our 
deeds.  One  class  of  our  citizens  indulge  in 
gushing  promises  to  do  everything  for  for- 
eigners, another  class  offensively  and  improp- 
erly revile  them  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
class  more  thoroughly  misrepresents  the  sober, 
self-respecting  judgment  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to 
promise  little,  and  faithfully  to  keep  every 
promise  ;  to  "  speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick." 

A  prime  need  for  our  Nation,  as  of  course 
for  every  other  nation,  is  to  make  up  its 
mind  definitely  what  it  wishes,  and  not  to  try 
to  pursue  paths  of  conduct  incompatible  one 
with  the  other.  If  this  Nation  is  content  to 
be  the  China  of  the  New  World,  then  and 
then  only  can  it  afford  to  do  away  with  the 
navy  and  the  army.  If  it  is  content  to  aban- 
don Hawaii  and  the  Panama  Canal,  to  cease 
to  talk  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  admit 
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the  right  of  any  European  or  Asiatic  power 
to  dictate  what  immigrants  shall  be  sent  to 
and  received  in  America,  and  whether  or  not 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  become  citizens  and 
hold  land — why,  of  course,  if  America  is  con- 
tent to  have  nothing  to  say  on  any  of  these 
matters  and  to  keep  silent  in  the  presence  of 
armed  outsiders,  then  it  can  abandon  its  navy 
and  agree  to  arbitrate  all  questions  of  all 
kinds  with  every  foreign  power.  In  such 
event  it  can  afford  to  pass  its  spare  time  in 
one  continuous  round  of  universal  peace 
celebrations,  and  of  smug  self-satisfaction  in 
having  earned  the  derision  of  all  the  virile 
peoples  of  mankind. 
Those  who  advocate 
such  a  policy  do  not  oc- 
cupy a  lofty  position. 
But  at  least  their  posi- 
tion is  understandable. 

It  is  entirely  inex- 
cusable, however,  to 
try  to  combine  the  un- 
ready hand  with  the 
unbridled  tongue.  It 
is  folly  to  permit  free- 
dom of  speech  about 
foreigners  as  well  as 
ourselves  —  and  the 
peace-at-any-price  per- 
sons are  much  too  fee- 
ble a  folk  to  try  to  in- 
terfere with  freedom  of 
speech — and  yet  to  try 
to  shirk  the  conse- 
quences of  freedom  of 
speech.  It  is  folly  to 
try  to  abolish  our  navy, 
and  at  the  same  time 
to  insist  that  we  have 
a  right  to  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  control  the  Panama  Canal 
which  we  ourselves  dug,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  retain  Hawaii  and  prevent  foreign  nations 
from  taking  Cuba,  and  a  right  to  determine 
what  immigrants,  Asiatic  or  European,  shall 
come  to  our  shores,  and  the  terms  on  which 
they  shall  be  naturalized  and  shall  hold  land 
and  exercise  other  privileges.  We  are  a  rich 
people,  and  an  unmilitary  people.  In  inter- 
national affairs  we  are  a  short-sighted  people. 
But  I  know  my  countrymen.  Down  at  bot- 
tom their  temper  is  such  that  they  will  not 
permanently  tolerate  injustice  done  to  them. 
In  the  long  run  they  will  no  more  permit 
affronts  to  their  National  honor  than  injuries 
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to  their  National  interest.  Such  being  the 
case,  they  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
surest  of  all  ways  to  invite  disaster  is  to  be 
opulent,  aggressive,  and  unarmed. 

Throughout  the. seven  and  a  half  years  that 
I  was  President  I  pursued  without  faltering 
one  consistent  foreign  policy,  a  policy  of 
genuine  international  good  will  and  of  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  steady  preparedness.  The 
weakest  nations  knew  that  they,  no  less  than 
the  strongest,  were  safe  from  insult  and 
injury  at  our  hands  ;  and  the  strong  and 
the  weak  alike  also  knew  that  we  possessed 
both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  guard  our- 
selves from  wrong  or 
insult  at  the  hands  of 
any  one. 

It  was  under  my 
administration  that  the 
Hague  Court  was  pre- 
vented from  becoming 
an  empty  farce.  It 
had  been  established 
by  joint  international 
agreement,  but  no 
power  had  been  will- 
ing to  resort  to  it. 
Those  establishing  it 
had  grown  to  realize 
that  it  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  mere 
paper  court,  so  that  it 
would  never  really 
come  into  being  at  all. 
M.  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant  had  been 
especially  alive  to  this 
danger.  By  corre- 
spondence and  in  per- 
sonal interviews  he 
impressed  upon  me  the  need  not  only  of 
making  advances  by  actually  applying  arbi- 
tration— not  merely  promising  by  treaty  to 
apply  it — to  questions  that  were  up  for  settle- 
ment, but  of  using  the  Hague  Tribunal  for 
this  purpose.  I  cordially  sympathized  with 
these  views.  On  the  recommendation  of 
John  Hay,  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  to  lay  a  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  two  republics  before  the  Hague 
Court.  This  was  the  first  case  ever  brought 
before  the  Hague  Court.  It  was  followed  by 
numerous  others  ;  and  it  definitely  established 
that  Court  as  the  great  international  peace 
tribunal.    By  mutual  agreement  with  Great 
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Britain,  through  the  decision  of  a  joint  com- 
mission, of  which  the  American  members 
were  Senators  Lodge  and  Turner  and  Secre- 
tary Root,  we  were  able  peacefully  to  settle 
the  Alaska  boundary  question,  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  between  ourselves  and  the 
British  Empire  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
settle  by  friendly  arbitration ;  this  therefore 
represented  the  removal  of  the  last  obstacle 
to  absolute  agreement  between  the  two  peo- 
ples. We  were  of  substantial  service  in 
bringing  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  the  nego- 
tiations at  Algeciras  concerning  Morocco. 
We  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  and  with 
most  of  the  other  great  nations,  arbitration 
treaties  specifically  agreeing  to  arbitrate  all 
matters,  and  especially  the  interpretation  of 
treaties,  save  only  as  regards  questions  af- 
fecting territorial  integrity,  national  honor, 
and  vital  national  interest.  We  made  with 
Great  Britain  a  treat}  guaranteeing  the  free 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  equal  terms  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations,  whii  j  reserving  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  police  and  fortify  the  Canal, 
and  therefore  to  control  it  in  time  of  war. 
Under  this  treaty  we  are  in  honor  bound  to 
arbitrate  the  question  of  canal  tolls  for  coast- 
wise traffic  between  the  western  and  eastern 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
the  American  position  as  regards  this  matter 
is  right ;  but  I  also  believe  that  under  the 
arbitration  treaty  we  are  in  honor  bound  to 
submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  in  view  of 
Great  Britain's  contention — although  I  hold  it 
to  bean  unwise  contention — that  our  position 
is  unsound.  I  emphatically  disbelieve  in 
making  universal  arbitration  treaties  which 
neither  the  makers  nor  any  one  else  would 
for  a  moment  dream  of  keeping.  I  no  less 
emphatically  insist  that  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
the  limited  and  sensible  arbitration  treaties 
which  we  have  already  made.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  promise  lies  not  in  making  it,  but  in 
keeping  it ;  and  the  poorest  of  all  positions 
for  a  nation  to  occupy  in  such  a  matter  is 
readiness  to  make  impossible  promises  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  failure  to  keep 
promises  which  have  been  made,  which  can  be 
kept,  and  which  it  is  discreditable  to  break. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1905 
the  strain  on  the  civilized  world  caused  by 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  became  serious. 
The  losses  of  life  and  of  treasure  were  fright- 
ful. From  all  the  sources  of  information  at 
hand  I  grew  most  strongly  to  believe  that  a 
further  continuation  of  the  struggle  would  be 
a  very  bad  thing  for  Japan,  and  an  even 


worse  thing  for  Russia.  Japan  was  already 
suffering  terribly  from  the  drain  upon  her 
men,  and  especially  upon  her  resources,  and 
had  nothing  further  to  gain  from  continuance 
of  the  struggle ;  its  continuance  meant  to 
her  more  loss  than  gain,  even  if  she  were 
victorious.  Russia,  in  spite  of  her  gigantic 
strength,  was,  in  my  judgment,  apt  to  lose 
even  more  than  she  had  already  lost  if  the 
struggle  continued.  I  deemed  it  probable  that 
she  would  no  more  be  able  successfully  to 
defend  eastern  Siberia  and  northern  Man- 
churia than  she  had  been  able  to  defend 
southern  Manchuria  and  Korea.  If  the  war 
went  on,  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  likely 
that  Russia  would  be  driven  west  of  Lake 
Baikal.  But  it  was  very  far  from  certain. 
There  is  no  certainty  in  such  a  war.  Japan 
might  have  met  defeat,  and  defeat  to  her 
would  have  spelt  overwhelming  disaster ; 
and  even  if  she  had  continued  to  win,  what 
she  thus  won  would  have  been  of  no  value 
to  her,  and  the  cost  in  blood  and  money 
would  have  left  her  drained  white.  I  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  it  was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  both 
combatants  to  have  peace,  and  when,  there- 
fore, it  was  possible  to  get  both  to  agree  to 
peace. 

I  first  satisfied  myself  that  each  side 
wished  me  to  act,  but  that,  naturally  and 
properly,  each  side  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  the  other  should  not  believe  that  the 
action  was  taken  on  its  initiative.  I  then 
sent  an  identical  note  to  the  two  powers 
proposing  that  they  should  meet,  through 
their  representatives,  to  see  if  peace  could 
not  be  made  directly  between  them,  and 
offered  to  act  as  an  intermediary  in  bringing 
about  such  a  meeting,  but  not  for  any  other 
purpose.  Each  assented  to  my  proposal  in 
principle.  There  was  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  agree  on  a  common  meeting-place  ; 
but  each  finally  abandoned  its  original  con- 
tention in  the  matter,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  two  nations  finally  met  at  Portsmouth, 
in  New  Hampshire.  I  previously  received 
the  two  delegations  at  Oyster  Bay  on  the 
United  States  steamship  Mayflower,  which, 
together  with  another  naval  vessel,  I  put  at 
their  disposal,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  take  them  from  Oyster  Bay 
to  Portsmouth. 

As  is  customary — but  both  unwise  and  un- 
desirable— in  such  cases,  each  side  advanced 
claims  which  the  other  could  not  grant.  The 
chief  difficulty  came  because  of  Japan's  de- 
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mand  for  a  money  in- 
demnity. I  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  for 
Russia  to  pay  some 
indemnity  than  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  for 
there  was  little  chance, 
in  my  judgment,  of 
the  war  turning  out 
favorably  for  Russia, 
and  the  revolution- 
ary movement  already 
under  way  bade  fair 
to  overthrow  the  ne- 
gotiations entirely.  I 
advised  the  Russian 
Government  to  this 
effect,  at  the  same 
time  urging  them  to 
abandon  their  preten- 
sions on  certain  other 
points,  notably  con- 
cerning the  southern 
half  of  Saghalien, 
which  the  Japanese  had  taken.  I  also, 
however,  and  equally  strongly,  advised  the 
Japanese  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  the  gravest  mistake  on  their  part  to  insist 
on  continuing  the  war  for  the  sake  of  a  money 
indemnity  ;  for  Russia  was  absolutely  firm  in 
refusing  to  give  them  an  indemnity,  and  the 
longer  the  war  continued  the  less  able  she 
would  be  to  pay.  I  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  possible  analogy  between  their  case 
and  that  of  Germany  in  the  war  with  France, 
which  they  were  fond  of  quoting.  The  Ger- 
mans held  Paris  and  half  of  France,  and  gave 
up  much  territory  in  lieu  of  the  indemnity, 
whereas  the  Japanese  were  still  many  thou- 
sand miles  from  Moscow,  and  had  no  terri- 
tory whatever  which  they  wished  to  give  up. 
I  also  pointed  out  that,  in  my  judgment, 
whereas  the  Japanese  had  enjoyed  the  sym- 
pathy of  most  of  the  civilized  powers  at  the 
outset  of  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  they  would  forfeit  it  if  they  turned  the 
war  into  one  merely  for  getting  money — and, 
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moreover,  they  would 
almost  certainly  fail  to 
get  the  money,  and 
would  simply  find 
themselves  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  even  if 
things  prospered  with 
them,  in  possession  of 
territory  they  did  not 
want,  having  spent 
enormous  additional 
sums  of  money  and 
lost  enormous  addi- 
tional numbers  of 
men,  and  yet  without 
a  penny  of  remuner- 
ation. The  treaty 
of  peace  was  finally 
signed. 

As  is  inevitable 
under  such  circum- 
stances, each  side  felt 
that  it  ought  to  have 
got  better  terms  ;  and 
when  the  danger  was  well  past,  each  side 
felt  that  it  had  been  overreached  by  the 
other,  and  that  if  the  war  had  gone  on 
it  would  have  got  more  than  it  actually  did 
get.  The  Japanese  Government  had  been 
wise  throughout,  except  in  the  matter  of 
announcing  that  it  would  insist  on  a  money 
indemnity.  Neither  in  national  nor  in  private 
affairs  is  it  ordinarily  advisable  to  make  a 
bluff  which  cannot  be  put  through — person- 
ally, I  never  believe  in  doing  it  under  any 
circumstances.  The  Japanese  people  had 
been  misled  by  this  bluff  of  their  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  unwisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment's action  in  the  matter  was  shown  by  the 
great  resentment  the  treaty  aroused  in  Japan, 
although  it  was  so  beneficial  to  Japan.  There 
were  various  mob  outbreaks,  especially  in  the 
Japanese  cities ;  the  police  were  roughly 
handled,  and  several  Christian  churches  were 
burned,  as  reported  to  me  by  the  American 
Minister.  In  both  Russia  and  Japan  I  be- 
lieve that  the  net  result  as  regards  myself 
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was  a  feeling  of  in- 
jury, and  ot  dislike  of 
me,  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  I  had 
expected  this  ;  I  re- 
garded it  as  entirely 
natural ;  and  I  did 
not  resent  it  in  the 
least.  The  Govern- 
ments of  both  nations 
behaved  toward  me 
not  only  with  correct 
and  entire  propriety, 
but  with  much  cour- 
tesy and  the  fullest 
acknowledgment  of 
the  good  effect  of 
whatl  had  done;  and 
in  Japan,  at  least,  1 
believe  that  the  lead- 
ing men  sincerely  felt 
that  I  had  been  their 
friend.  I  had  cer- 
tainly tried  my  best 
to  be  the  friend  not 
only  of  the  Japanese 
people  but  of  the 
Russian  people,  and 
I  believe  that  what  I  did  was  for  the  best 
interests  of  both  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  I 
tried  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Governments  of 
one  nation  which  was  friendly  to  Russia, 
and  of  another  nation  which  was  friendly  to 
Japan,  in  helping  bring  about  peace.  I  got 
no  aid  from  either.  I  did,  however,  receive 
aid  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  His 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  was  the  one 
Ambassador  who  helped  the  American  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Meyer,  at  delicate  and  doubt- 
ful points  of  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Meyer, 
who  was,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  White, 
the  most  useful  diplomat  in  the  American 
service,  rendered  literally  invaluable  aid  by 
insisting  upon  himself  seeing  the  Czar  at 
critical  periods  of  the  transaction,  when  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  me  to  act  success- 
fully through  the  representatives  of  the  Czar, 
who  were  often  at  cross-purposes  with  one 
another. 

As  a  result  of  the  Portsmouth  peace,  I  was 
given  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  This  consisted 
of  a  medal,  which  I  kept,  and  a  sum  of  $40,- 
000,  which  I  turned  over  as  a  foundation  of 
industrial  peace  to  a  board  of  trustees  which 
included  Oscar  Straus,  Seth  Low,  and  John 
Mitchell.    In  the  present  state  of  the  world's 
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development  indus- 
trial peace  is  even 
more  essential  than 
international  peace ; 
and  it  was  fitting  and 
appropriate  to  de- 
vote the  peace  prize 
to  such  a  purpose. 
In  1910,  while  in 
Europe,  one  of  my 
most  pleasant  expe- 
riences was  my  visit 
to  Norway,  where  I 
addressed  the  Nobel 
Committee,  and  set 
forth  in  full  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  I 
had  acted,  not  only 
in  this  particular 
case  but  throughout 
my  Administration. 

I  received  another 
gift  which  I  deeply 
appreciated,  an  orig- 
inal copy  of  Sully's 
"  Memoires  "  of 
"  Henry  le  Grand," 
sent  me  with  the 
following  inscription  (I  translate  it  roughly) : 
"  Paris,  January,  1906. 
"  The  undersigned  members  of  the  French 
Parliamentary  Group  of  International  Arbi- 
tration and  Conciliation  have  decided  to  ten- 
der President  Roosevelt  a  token  of  their  high 
esteem  and  their  sympathetic  recognition  of 
the  persistent  and  decisive  initiative  he  has 
taken  towards  gradually  substituting  friendly 
and  judicial  for  violent  methods  in  case  of 
conflict  between  nations. 

"  They  believe  that  the  action  of  President 
Roosevelt,  which  has  realized  the  most  gen- 
erous hopes  to  be  found  in  history,  should 
be  classed  as  a  continuance  of  similar  illus- 
trious attempts  of  former  times,  notably  the 
project  for  international  concord  known  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Great  Design  of  Henry  IV  ' 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  Prime  Minister,  the 
Duke  de  Sully.  In  consequence  they  have 
sought  out  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  these 
memoirs,  and  they  take  pleasure  in  offering 
it  to  him,  with  the  request  that  he  will  keep 
it  among  his  family  papers." 

The  signatures  include  those  of  Emile 
Loubet,  A.  Carnot,  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant, Aristide  Briand,  Sully  Prudhomme, 
Jean  Jaures,  A.  Fallieres,  R.  Poincare,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  others. 
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Taken  from  a  Russian  battle  ship  after 
the  Rattle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 


Of  course  what  I 
had  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ports- 
mouth peace  was 
misunderstood  by 
some  good  and  sin- 
cere people.  Just 
as,  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  coal 
strike,  there  were 
persons  who  there- 
upon thought  that 
it  was  in  my  power, 
and  was  my  duty,  to  settle  all  other  strikes,  so 
after  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  there  were  other 
persons — not  only  Americans,  by  the  way— who 
thought  it  my  duty  forthwith  to  make  myself  a 
kind  of  international  Meddlesome  Mattie  and 
interfere  for  peace  and  justice  promiscuously 
over  the  world.  Others,  with  a  delightful  non 
sequitur,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that,  inas- 
much as  I  had  helped  to  bring  about  a 
beneficent  and  necessary  peace,  I  must  of 
necessity  have  changed  my  mind  about  war 
being  ever  necessary.  A  couple  of  days 
after  peace  was  concluded  I  wrote  to  a 
friend :  "  Don't  you  be  misled  by  the  fact* 
that  just  at  the  moment  men  are  speaking 
well  of  me.  They  will  speak  ill  soon  enough. 
As  Loeb  remarked  to  me  to-day,  some  time 
soon  I  shall  have  to  spank  some  little  interna- 
tional brigand,  and  then  all  the  well-meaning 
idiots  will  turn  and  shriek  that  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  what  I  did  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, whereas  in  reality  it  will  be  exactly 
in  line  with  it." 

To  one  of  my  political  opponents,  Mr. 
Schurz,  who  wrote  me  congratulating  me 
upon  the  outcome  at  Portsmouth,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  time  was  opportune  for  a 
move  towards  disarmament,  I  answered  in 
a  letter  setting  forth  views  which  I  thought 
sound  then  and  think  sound  now.  The  let- 
ter ran  as  follows  : 

"  Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  September  8,  1905. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Schurz  : 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  congratulations. 
As  to  what  you  say  about  disarmament — 
which  I  suppose  is  the  rough  equivalent  of 
'  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  oppressive 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  world  by  armed 
peace  ' — I  am  not  clear  either  as  to  what  can  be 
done  or  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  I  had 
been  known  as  one  of  the  conventional  type 
of  peace  advocates  I  could  have  done  nothing 
whatever  in  bringing  about  peace  now,  I  would 
be  powerless  in  the  future  to  accomplish  any- 


thing, and  I  would 
not  have  been  able 
to  help  confer  the 
boons  upon  Cuba, 
the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  and 
Panama,  brought 
about  by  our  action 
therein.  If  the  Japa- 
nese had  not  armed 
during  the  last 
twenty  years,  this 
would  indeed  be  a 
sorrowful  century  for  Japan.  If  this  country 
had  not  fought  the  Spanish  War  ;  if  we  had 
failed  to  take  the  action  we  did  about  Panama ; 
all  mankind  would  have  been  the  loser.  While 
the  Turks  were  butchering  the  Armenians  the 
European  powers  kept  the  peace  and  thereby 
added  a  burden  of  infamy  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, for  in  keeping  that  peace  a  greater  num- 
ber of  lives  were  lost  than  in  any  European  war 
since  the  days  of  Napoleon,  and  these  lives 
were  those  of  women  and  children  as  well  as 
of  men ;  while  the  moral  degradation,  the 
brutality  inflicted  and  endured,  the  aggregate 
of  hideous  wrong  done,  surpassed  that  of  any 
war  of  which  we  have  record  in  modern 
times.  Until  people  get  it  firmly  fixed  in 
their  minds  that  peace  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a 
means  to  righteousness,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  considered  as  an  end  when  it  also  coincides 
with  righteousness,  we  can  do  only  a  limited 
amount  to  advance  its  coming  on  this  earth. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  analogy  at  present 
between  international  law  and  private  or  mu- 
nicipal law,  because  there  is  no  sanction  of 
force  for  the  former,  while  there  is  for  the 
latter.  Inside  our  own  Nation  the  law-abiding 
man  does  not  have  to  arm  himself  against 
the  lawless  simply  because  there  is  some 
armed  force — the  police,  the  sheriff's  posse, 
the  National  Guard,  the  regulars — which  can 
be  called  out  to  enforce  the  laws.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  similar  international  force  to 
call  on,  and  I  do  not  as  yet  see  how  it  could 
at  present  be  created.  Hitherto  peace  has 
often  come  only  because  some  strong  and  on 
the  whole  just  power  has  by  armed  force,  or 
the  threat  of  armed  force,  put  a  stop  to  dis- 
order. In  a  very  interesting  French  book 
the  other  day  I  was  reading  how  the  Medi- 
terranean was  freed  from  pirates  only  by  the 
'  pax  Britannica/  established  by  England's 
naval  force.  The  hopeless  and  hideous  blood- 
shed and  wickedness  of  Algiers  and  Turkes- 
tan was  stopped,  and  could  only  be  stopped, 
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when  civilized  nations  in  the  shape  of  Russia 
and  France  took  possession  of  them.  The 
same  was  true  of  Burma  and  the  Malay 
States,  as  well  as  Egypt,  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land. Peace  has  come  only  as  the  sequel  to 
the  armed  interference  of  a  civilized  power 
which,  relatively  to  its  opponent,  was  a  just 
and  beneficent  power.  If  England  had  dis- 
armed to  the  point  of  being  unable  to  conquer 
the  Sudan  and  protect  Egypt,  so  that  the 
Mahdists  had  established  their  supremacy  in 
northeastern  Africa,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  horrible  and  bloody  calamity  to  man- 
kind. It  was  only  the  growth  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  in  military  efficiency  that  freed 
eastern  Europe  from  the  dreadful  scourge  of 
the  Tartar  and  partially  freed  it  from  the 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  Turk.  Unjust  war 
is  dreadful  ;  a  just  war  may  be  the  highest 
duty.  To  have  the  best  nations,  the  free  and 
civilized  nations,  disarm  and  leave  the  despot- 
isms and  barbarisms  with  great  military  force, 
would  be  a  calamity  compared  to  which  the 
calamities  caused  by  all  the  wars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  be  trivial.  Yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  we  can  by  international 
agreement  state  exactly  which  power  ceases 
to  be  free  and  civilized  and  which  comes  near 
the  line  of  barbarism    or    despotism.  For 


example,  I  suppose  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  Russia  and  Japan  to  come  to  a  com- 
mon agreement  on  this  point;  and  there  are 
at  least  some  citizens  of  other  nations,  not  to 
speak  of  their  governments,  whom  it  would 
also  be  hard  to  get  together. 

"  This  does  not  in  the  least  mean  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  make  the  effort.  It  may  be 
that  some  scheme  will  be  developed.  America, 
fortunately,  can  cordially  assist  in  such  an 
effort,  for  no  one  in  his  senses  would  suggest 
our  disarmament  ;  and  though  we  should  con- 
tinue to  perfect  our  small  navy  and  our 
minute  army,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  ships — at  any 
rate  as  things  look  now — nor  the  number  of 
our  soldiers.  Of  course  our  navy  must  be 
kept  up  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  and 
the  replacing  of  old  and  worthless  vessels 
by  first-class  new  ones  may  involve  an  in- 
crease in  the  personnel  ;  but  not  enough  to 
interfere  with  our  action  along  the  lines  you 
have  suggested.  But  before  I  would  know 
how  to  advocate  such  action,  save  in  some 
such  way  as  commending  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  I  would  have  to  have  a 
feasible  and  rational  plan  of  action  presented. 

1 '  It  seems  to  me  that  a  general  stop  in  the 
increase  of  the  war  navies  of  the  world  might 
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be  a  good  thing ;  but  I  would  not  like  to 
speak  too  positively  offhand.  Of  course  it  is 
not  only  in  Continental  Europe  that  the 
armies  are  too  large  ;  and  before  advocating 
action  as  regards  them  I  should  have  to  weigh 
matters  carefully — including,  by  the  way,  such 
a  matter  as  the  Turkish  army.  At  any  rate 
nothing  useful  can  be  done  unless  with  the 
clear  recognition  that  we  object  to  putting 
peace  second  to  righteousness. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
"  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  Bolton  Landing, 

"  Lake  George,  N.  Y." 

In  my  own  judgment  the  most  important 
service  that  I  rendered  to  peace  was  the 
voyage  of  the  battle  fleet  round  the  world.  I 
had  become  convinced  that  for  many  reasons 
it  was  essential  that  we  should  have  it  clearly 
understood,  by  our  own  people  especially, 
but  also  by  other  peoples,  that  the  Pacific 
was  as  much  our  home  waters  as  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  our  fleet  could  and  would  at  will 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  great 
oceans.  It  seemed  to  me  evident  that  such 
a  voyage  would  greatly  benefit  the  navy 
itself  ;  would  arouse  popular  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  navy  ;  and  would  make 
foreign  nations  accept  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  our  fleet  should  from  time  to  time  be 
gathered  in  the  Pacific, 
just  as  from  time  to  time 
it  was  gathered  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  its  pres- 
ence in  one  ocean  was  no 
more  to  be  accepted  as  a 
mark  of  hostility  to  any 
Asiatic  power  than  its  pres- 
ence in  the  Atlantic  was  to 
be  accepted  as  a  mark  of 
hostility  to  any  European 
power.  I  determined  on 
the  move  without  consult- 
ing the  Cabinet,  precisely 
as  I  took  Panama  without 
consulting  the  Cabinet. 
A  council  of  war  never 
fights,  and  in  a  crisis  the 
duty  of  a  leader  is  to  lead 
and  not  to  take  refuge  be- 
hind the  generally  timid 
wisdom  of  a  multitude  of 
councilors.  At  that  time, 
as  I  happen  to  know, 
neither  the  English  nor 
the  German  authorities  be- 
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lieved  it  possible  to  take  a  fleet  of  great  battle- 
ships round  the  world.  They  did  not  believe  that 
their  own  fleets  could  perform  the  feat,  and  still 
less  did  they  believe  that  the  American  fleet 
could.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  time 
to  have  a  "  show  down"  in  the  matter;  because 
if  it  were  really  true  that  our  fleet  could  not 
get  from  the  Atlantic  to  fhe  Pacific,  it  was 
much  better  to  know  it  and  be  able  to  shape 
our  policy  in  view  of  the  knowledge.  Many 
persons  publicly  and  privately  protested 
against  the  move  on  the  ground  that  Japan 
would  accept  it  as  a  threat.  To  this  I 
answered  nothing  in  public.  In  private  I 
said  that  I  did  not  believe  Japan  would  so 
regard  it  because  Japan  knew  my  sincere 
friendship  and  admiration  for  her  and  realized 
that  we  could  not  as  a  Nation  have  any  inten- 
tion of  attacking  her,  and  that  if  there  were 
any  such  feeling  on  the  part  of  Japan  as 
was  alleged  that  very  fact  rendered  it  im- 
perative that  that  fleet  should  go.  When 
in  the  spring  of  1910  I  was  in  Europe 
I  was  interested  to  find  that  high  naval 
authorities  in  both  Germany  and  Italy 
had  expected  that  war  would  come  at  the 
time  of  the  voyage.  They  asked  me  if  I 
had  not  been  afraid  of  it,  and  if  I  had  not  ex- 
pected that  hostilities  would  begin  at  least  by 
the  time  that  the  fleet  reached  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  ?  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
expect  it ;  that  I  believed 
that  Japan  would  feel  as 
friendly  in  the  matter  as 
we  did  ;  but  that,  if  my 
expectations  had  proved 
mistaken,  it  would  have 
been  proof  positive  that  we 
were  going  to  be  attacked 
anyhow,  and  that  in  such 
event  it  would  have  been 
an  enormous  gain  to  have 
had  the  three  months'  pre- 
liminary preparation  which 
enabled  the  fleet  to  start 
perfectly  equipped.  In  a 
personal  interview  before 
they  left  I  had  explained 
to  the  officers  in  command 
that  I  believed  the  trip 
would  be  one  of  absolute 
peace,  but  that  they  were 
to  take  exactly  the  same 
precautions  against  sud- 
den attack  of  any  kind  as 
if  we  were  at  war  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth, 
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and  that  no  excuse  of  any  kind  would  be 
accepted  if  there  were  a  sudden  attack  of 
any  kind  and  we  were  taken  unawares. 

My  prime  purpose  was  to  impress  the 
American  people  ;  and  this  purpose  was  fully 
achieved.  The  cruise  did  make  a  very  deep 
impression  abroad  ;  boasting  about  what  we 
have  done  does  not  impress  foreign  nations 
at  all,  except  unfavorably,  but  positive  achieve- 
ment does  ;  and  the  two  American  achieve- 
ments that  really  impressed  foreign  peoples 
during  the  first  dozen  years  of  this  century 
were  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  cruise  of  the  battle  fleet  round  the  world. 
But  the  impression  made  on  our  own  people 
was  of  far  greater  consequence.  No  single 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  new  United  States 
navy  has  done  as  much  to  stimulate  popular 
interest  and  belief  in  it  as  the  world  cruise. 
This  effect  was  forecast  in  a  well-informed 
and  friendly  English  periodical,  the  London 
"  Spectator."  Writing  in  October,  1907,  a 
month  before  the  fleet  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads,  the  "  Spectator  "  said  : 

"  All  over  America  the  people  will  follow 
the  movements  of  the  fleet ;  they  will  learn 
something  of  the  intricate  details  of  the  coal- 
ing and  commissariat  work  under  warlike 
conditions  ;  and  in  a  word  their  attention  will 
be  aroused.  Next  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  his 
representatives  appeal  to  the  country  for  new 
battle-ships  they  will  do  so  to  people  whose 
minds  have  been  influenced  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  naval  programme  will  not  have 
stood  still.  We  are  sure  that,  apart  from  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  existing  fleet,  this 
is  the  aim  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in  mind. 
He  has  a  policy  which  projects  itself  far  into 
the  future,  but  it  is  an  entire  misreading  of  it 
to  suppose  that  it  is  aimed  narrowly  and 
definitely  at  any  single  power." 

I  first  directed  the  fleet,  of  sixteen  battle- 
ships, to  go  round  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  San  Francisco.  From  thence  I 
ordered  them  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
then  to  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  home  through  Suez — they  stopped  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  help  the  sufferers  from  the 
earthquake  at  Messina,  by  the  way,  and  did 
this  work  as  effectively  as  they  had  done  all 
their  other  work.  Admiral  Evans  commanded 
the  fleet  to  San  Francisco  ;  there  Admiral 
Sperry  took  it ;  Admirals  Thomas,  Wain- 
wright,  and  Schroeder  rendered  distinguished 
service  under  Evans  and  Sperry.  The  coal- 
ing and  other  preparations  were  made  in 
such  excellent  shape  by  the  Department  that 


there  was  never  a  hitch,  not  so  much  as  the 
delay  of  an  hour,  in  keeping  every  appoint- 
ment made.  All  the  repairs  were  made 
without  difficulty,  the  ship  concerned  merely 
falling  out  of  column  for  a  few  hours,  and 
when  the  job  was  done  steaming  at  speed 
until  she  regained  her  position.  Not  a  ship 
was  left  in  any  port ;  and  there  was  hardly  a 
desertion.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  voyage  was  to  be  undertaken  men 
crowded  to  enlist,  just  as  freely  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  from  the  seaboard,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Spanish  War  the 
ships  put  to  sea  overmanned — and  by  as 
stalwart  a  set  of  men-of-war's  men  as  ever 
looked  through  a  port-hole,  game  for  a  fight 
or  a  frolic,  but  withal  so  self-respecting  and 
with  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  in  all 
the  ports  in  which  they  landed  their  conduct 
was  exemplary.  The  fleet  practiced  inces- 
santly during  the  voyage,  both  with  the  guns 
and  in  battle  tactics,  and  came  home  a  much 
more  efficient  fighting  instrument  than  when 
it  started  sixteen  months  before. 

The  best  men  of  command  rank  in  our 
own  service  were  confident  that  the  fleet  would 
go  round  in  safety,  in  spite  of  the  incredu- 
lity of  foreign  critics.  Even  they,  however, 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  wise  to  send  the 
torpedo  craft  around.  I  accordingly  acqui- 
esced in  their  views,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
to  consult  the  lieutenants.  But  shortly  before 
the  fleet  started,  I  went  in  the  Government 
yacht  Mayflower  to  inspect  the  target  practice 
off  Provincetown.  I  was  accompanied  by 
two  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  in  charge  of  a 
couple  of  naval  lieutenants,  thorough  game- 
cocks ;  and  I  had  the  two  lieutenants  aboard 
to  dine  one  evening.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  dinner  they  could  not  refrain  from  asking 
if  the  torpedo  flotilla  was  to  go  round  with 
the  big  ships.  I  told  them  no,  that  the 
admirals  and  captains  did  not  believe  that  the 
torpedo-boats  could  stand  it,  and  believed  that 
the  officers  and  crews  aboard  the  cockle-shells 
would  be  worn  out  by  the  constant  pitching 
and  bouncing  and  the  everlasting  need  to 
make  repairs.  My  two  guests  chorused  an 
eager  assurance  that  the  boats  could  stand  it. 
They  assured  me  that  the  enlisted  men  were 
even  more  anxious  to  go  than  were  the  offi- 
cers, mentioning  that  on  one  of  their  boats  the 
terms  of  enlistment  of  most  of  the  crew  were 
out,  and  the  men  were  waiting  to  see  whether 
or  not  to  re-enlist,  as  they  did  not  care  to  do 
so  unless  the  boats  were  to  go  on  the  cruise. 
I  answered  that  I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept 
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the  word  of  the  men  who  were  to  do  the  job, 
and  that  they  should  certainly  go  ;  and  within 
half  an  hour  I  sent  out  the  order  for  the 
flotilla  to  be  got  ready.  It  went  round  in  fine 
shape,  not  a  boat  being  laid  up.  I  felt  that 
the  feat  reflected  even  more  credit  upon  the 
navy  than  did  the  circumnavigation  of  the  big 
ships,  and  I  wrote  the  flotilla  commander  the 
following  letter: 

«'  May  18,  1908. 

"  My  dear  Captain  Cone  : 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  feat  of  our  battle-ship  fleet  in  encircling 
South  America  and  getting  to  San  Francisco  ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  too  highly  to  compli- 
ment the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  that 
fleet  for  what  they  have  done.  Yet  if  I 
should  draw  any  distinction  at  all  it  would  be 
in  favor  of  you  and  your  associates  who  have 
taken  out  the  torpedo  flotilla.  Yours  was  an 
even  more  notable  feat,  and  every  officer  and 
every  enlisted  man  in  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla 
has  the  right  to  feel  that  he  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  United  States  navy 
and  therefore  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  I  wish  I  could  thank  each  of 
them  personally.  Will  you  have  this  letter 
read  by  the  commanding  officer  of  each  tor- 
pedo-boat to  his  officers  and  crew  ? 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"  Lieutenant  Commander  Hutch.  I.  Cone, 
U.  S.  N.,  Commanding  Second  Torpedo 
Flotilla, 

"  Care  Postmaster,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

There  were  various  amusing  features  con- 
nected with  the  trip.  Most  of  the  wealthy 
people  and  "  leaders  of  opinion  "  in  the  East- 
ern cities  were  panic-struck  at  the  proposal 
to  take  the  fleet  away  from  Atlantic  waters. 
The  great  New  York  dailies  issued  frantic 
appeals  to  Congress  to  stop  the  fleet  from 
going.  The  head  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  announced  that  the  fleet 
should  not  and  could  not  go,  because  Con- 
gress would  refuse  to  appropriate  the  money 
— he  being  from  an  Eastern  seaboard  State. 
However,  I  announced  in  response  that  I  had 
enough  money  to  take  the  fleet  around  to  the 
Pacific  anyhow,  that  the  fleet  would  certainly 
go,  and  that  if  Congress  did  not  choose  to 
appropriate  enough  money  to  get  the  fleet 
back,  why,  it  would  stay  in  the  Pacific.  There 
was  no  further  difficulty  about  the  money. 

It  was  not  originally  my  intention  that  the 
fleet  should  visit  Australia,  but  the  Australian 


Government  sent  a  most  cordial  invitation, 
which  I  gladly  accepted ;  for  I  have,  as 
every  American  ought  to  have,  a  hearty  admi- 
ration for,  and  fellow-feeling  with,  Australia, 
and  I  believe  that  America  should  be  ready 
to  stand  back  of  Australia  in  any  serious 
emergency.  The  reception  accorded  the 
fleet  in  Australia  was  wonderful,  and  it 
showed  the  fundamental  community  of  feel- 
ing between  ourselves  and  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  the  South  Seas.  The  consid- 
erate, generous,  and  open-handed  hospitality 
with  which  the  entire  Australian  people  treated 
our  officers  and  men  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed had  they  been  our  own  countrymen. 
The  fleet  first  visited  Sydney,  which  has  a 
singularly  beautiful  harbor.  The  day  after 
the  arrival  one  of  our  captains  noticed  a 
member  of  his  crew  trying  to  go  to  sleep  on  a 
bench  in  the  park.  He  had  fixed  above  his 
head  a  large  paper  with  some  lines  evidently 
designed  to  forestall  any  questions  from 
friendly  would-be  hosts  :  'Tarn  delighted  with 
the  Australian  people.  I  think  your  harbor 
the  finest  in  the  world.  I  am  very  tired  and 
would  like  to  go  to  sleep." 

The  most  noteworthy  incident  of  the  cruise 
was  the  reception  given  to  our  fleet  in  Japan. 
In  courtesy  and  good  breeding  the  Japanese 
can  certainly  teach  much  to  the  nations  of  the 
Western  world.  I  had  been  very  sure  that 
the  people  of  Japan  would  understand  aright 
what  the  cruise  meant,  and  would  accept  the 
visit  of  our  fleet  as  the  signal  honor  which  it 
was  meant  to  be,  a  proof  of  the  high  regard 
and  friendship  I  felt,  and  which  I  was  cer- 
tain the  American  people  felt,  for  the  great 
Island  Empire.  The  event  even  surpassed 
my  expectations.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  generous 
courtesy  the  Japanese  showed  the  officers  and 
crews  of  our  fleet  ;  and  I  may  add  that  every 
man  of  them  came  back  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  the  Japanese.  Admiral  Sperry  wrote  me 
a  letter  of  much  interest,  dealing  not  only 
with  the  reception  in  Tokyo  but  with  the 
work  of  the  men  at  sea  ;  I  herewith  give  it 
almost  in  full : 

"28  October,  1908. 

"Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

"  My  official  report  of  the  visit  to  Japan 
goes  forward  in  this  mail,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  affair  so  successfully  con- 
cluded which  cannot  well  be  included  in  the 
report. 

"  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  Mr.  Deni- 
son,  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  was  one 
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of  my  colleagues  at  The  Hague,  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  high  regard.  Desiring  to  avoid 
every  possibility  of  trouble  or  misunderstand- 
ing, I  wrote  to  him  last  June  explaining  fully 
the  character  of  our  men,  which  they  have  so 
well  lived  up  to,  the  desirability  of  ample 
landing  places,  guides,  rest  houses,  and  places 
for  changing  money  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  in  getting  the  men  away  from  the 
docks  on  the  excursions  in  which  they  de- 
light. Very  few  of  them  go  into  a  drinking 
place,  except  to  get  a  resting  place  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  paying  for  it  by  taking  a 
drink. 

"  I  also  explained  our  system  of  landing 
with  liberty  men  an  unarmed  patrol,  properly 
officered,  to  quietly  take  in  charge  and  send 
off  to  their  ships  any  men  who  showed  the 
slightest  trace  of  disorderly  conduct.  This 
letter  he  showed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
who  highly  approved  of  all  our  arrangements, 
including  the  patrol,  of  which  I  feared  they 
might  be  jealous.  Mr.  Denison's  reply 
reached  me  in  Manila,  with  a  memorandum 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  which  removed 
all  doubts.  Three  temporary  piers  were  built 
for  our  boat  landings,  each  three  hundred 
feet  long,  brilliantly  lighted  and  decorated. 
The  sleeping  accommodations  did  not  permit 
two  or  three  thousand  sailors  to  remain  on 
shore,  but  the  ample  landings  permitted  them 
to  be  handled  night  and  day  with  perfect 
order  and  safety. 

"  At  the  landings  and  railroad  station  in 
Yokohama  there  were  rest  houses  or  booths, 
reputable  money  changers,  and  as  many  as 
a  thousand  English-speaking  Japanese  college 
students  acted  as  volunteer  guides,  besides 
Japanese  sailors  and  petty  officers  detailed 
for  the  purpose.  In  Tokyo  there  were  a 
great  many  excellent  refreshment  places, 
where  the  men  got  excellent  meals  and  could 
rest,  smoke,  and  write  letters,  and  in  none 
of  these  places  would  they  allow  the  men  to 
pay  anything,  though  they  were  more  than 
ready  to  do  so.  The  arrangements  were 
marvelously  perfect. 

"  As  soon  as  your  telegram  of  October  18, 
giving  the  address  to  be  made  to  the  Em- 
peror, was  received,  I  gave  copies  of  it  to 
our  Ambassador  to  be  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  It  seems  that  the  Emperor  had 
already  prepared  a  very  cordial  address  to  be 
forwarded  through  me  to  you,  after  delivery 
at  the  audience,  but  your  telegram  reversed 
the  situation  and  his  reply  was  prepared.  I 
am  convinced  that  your  kind  and  courteous 


initiative  on  this  occasion  helped  cause  the 
pleasant  feeling  which  was  so  obvious  in  the 
Emperor's  bearing  at  the  luncheon  which 
followed  the  audience.  X.,  who  is  reticent 
and  conservative,  told  me  that  not  only  the 
Emperor  but  all  the  Ministers  were  pro- 
foundly gratified  by  the  course  of  events.  I 
am  confident  that  not  even  the  most  trifling 
incident  has  taken  place  which  could  in  any 
way  mar  the  general  satisfaction,  and  our 
Ambassador  has  expressed  to  me  his  great 
satisfaction  with  all  that  has  taken  place. 

"  Owing  to  heavy  weather  encountered  on 
the  passage  up  from  Manila  the  fleet  was 
obliged  to  take  about  thirty-five  hundred  tons 
of  coal. 

"  The  Yankton  remained  behind  to  keep 
up  communication  for  a  few  days,  and  yester- 
day she  transmitted  the  Emperor's  telegram 
to  you,  which  was  sent  in  reply  to  your  mes- 
sage through  our  Ambassador  after  the  sail- 
ing of  the  fleet.  It  must  be  profoundly  grati- 
fying to  you  to  have  the  mission  on  which 
you  sent  the  fleet  terminate  so  happily,  and 
I  am  profoundly  thankful  that,  owing  to  the 
confidence  which  you  displayed  in  giving  me 
this  command,  my  active  career  draws  to  a 
close  with  such  honorable  distinction. 

"  As  for  the  effect  of  the  cruise  upon  the 
training,  discipline,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
fleet,  the  good  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is 
a  war  game  in  every  detail.  The  wireless 
communication  has  been  maintained  with  an 
efficiency  hitherto  unheard  of.  Between 
Honolulu  and  Auckland,  3,850  miles,  we 
were  out  of  communication  with  a  cable  sta- 
tion for  only  one  night,  whereas  three  [non- 
American]  men-of-war  trying  recently  to 
maintain  a  chain  of  only  1,250  miles,  between 
Auckland  and  Sydney,  were  able  to  do  so  only 
for  a  few  hours. 

"  The  officers  and  men  as  soon  as  we  put 
to  sea  turn  to  their  gunnery  and  tactical  work 
far  more  eagerly  than  they  go  to  functions. 
Every  morning  certain  ships  leave  the  column 
and  move  off  seven  or  eight  thousand  yards 
as  targets  for  range  measuring  fire  control 
and  battery  practice  for  the  others,  and  at 
night  certain  ships  do  the  same  thing  for 
night  battery  practice.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  this  practice  is  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
some  points  misleading,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  ships  are  painted  white.  At  Port- 
land, in  1903.  I  saw  Admiral  Barker's  white 
battle-ships  under  the  searchlights  of  the 
army  at  a  distance  of  14,000  yards,  seven 
sea  miles,  without  glasses,  while  the  Hart- 
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ford,  a  black  ship,  was  never  discovered  at 
all,  though  she  passed  within  a  mile  and  a 
half.  I  have  for  years,  while  a  member  of 
the  General  Board,  advocated  painting  the 
ships  war  color  at  all  times,  and  by  this  mail 
I  am  asking  the  Department  to  make  the 
necessary  change  in  the  Regulations  and 
paint  the  ships  properly.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  now  dissents  from  my  view. 
Admiral  Wainwright  strongly  concurs,  and 
the  War  College  Conference  recommended 
it  year  after  year  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

"  In  the  afternoons  the  fleet  has  two  or 
three  hours'  practice  at  battle  maneuvers, 
which  excite  as  keen  interest  as  gunnery 
exercises. 

"  The  competition  in  coal  economy  goes 
on  automatically  and  reacts  in  a  hundred 
ways.  It  has  reduced  the  waste  in  the  use 
of  electric  light  and  water,  and  certain  chief 
engineers  are  said  to  keep  men  ranging  over 
the  ships  all  night  turning  out  every  light  not 
in  actual  and  immediate  use.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  effect  is  the  keen  hunt  for 
defects  in  the  machinery  causing  waste  of 
power.  The  Yankton  by  resetting  valves 
increased  her  speed  from  10  to  11  }4  knots 
on  the  same  expenditure. 

"  All  this  has  been  done,  but  the  field  is 
widening,  the  work  has  only  begun.  .  .  . 

"C.  S.  Sperry." 

When  I  left  the  Presidency,  I  finished 
seven  and  a  half  years  of  administration, 
during  which  not  one  shot  had  been  fired 
against  a  foreign  foe.  We  were  at  absolute 
peace,  and  there  was  no  nation  in  the  world 
with  whom  a  war  cloud  threatened,  no  nation 
in  the  world  whom  we  had  wronged,  or  from 
whom  we  had  anything  to  fear.  The  cruise 
of  the  battle  fleet  was  not  the  least  of  the 
causes  which  insured  so  peaceful  an  outlook. 

When  the  fleet  returned  after  its  sixteen 
months'  voyage  around  the  world,  I  went 
down  to  Hampton  Roads  to  greet  it.  The 
day  was  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22, 
1909.  Literally  on  the  minute  the  homing 
battle  craft  came  into  view.  On  the  flagship 
of  the  Admiral  I  spoke  to  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  as  follows : 

"  Admiral  Sperry,  Officers  and  Men  of  the 
Battle  Fleet : 
"  Over  a  year  has  passed  since  you  steamed 
out  of  this  harbor  and  over  the  world's  rim, 
and  this  morning  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw 
you  thrilled  with  pride  as  the  hulls  of  the 


mighty  war-ships  lifted  above  the  horizon. 
You  have  been  in  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Hemispheres  ;  four  times  you  have 
crossed  the  line ;  you  have  steamed  through 
all  the  great  oceans ;  you  have  touched  the 
coast  of  every  continent.  Ever  your  general 
course  has  been  westward  ;  and  now  you  come 
back  to  the  port  from  which  you  set  sail.  This 
is  the  first  battle  fleet  that  has  ever  circum- 
navigated the  globe.  Those  who  perform  the 
feat  again  can  but  follow  in  your  footsteps. 

"  The  little  torpedo  flotilla  went  with  you 
around  South  America,  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  to  our  own  Pacific  Coast.  The 
armored  cruiser  squadron  met  you,  and  left 
you  again,  when  you  were  half-way  round  the 
world.  You  have  falsified  every  prediction 
of  the  prophets  of  failure.  In  all  your  long 
cruise  not  an  accident  worthy  of  mention  has 
happened  to  a  single  battle-ship,  nor  yet  to 
the  cruisers  or  torpedo-boats.  You  left  this 
coast  in  a  high  state  of  battle  efficiency,  and 
you  return  with  your  efficiency  increased ; 
better  prepared  than  when  you  left,  not  only 
in  personnel  but  even  in  material.  During 
your  world  cruise  you  have  taken  your  regu- 
lar gunnery  practice,  and,  skilled  though  you 
were  before  with  the  guns,  you  have  grown 
more  skillful  still  ;  and  through  practice  you 
have  improved  in  battle  tactics,  though  here 
there  is  more  room  for  improvement  than  in 
your  gunnery.  Incidentally,  I  suppose  I  need 
hardly  say  that  one  measure  of  your  fitness 
must  be  your  clear  recognition  of  the  need 
always  steadily  to  strive  to  render  yourselves 
more  fit ;  if  you  ever  grow  to  think  that  you 
are  fit  enough,  you  can  make  up  your  minds 
that  from  that  moment  you  will  begin  to  go 
backward. 

••  As  a  war  machine,  the  fleet  comes  back 
in  better  shape  than  it  went  out.  In  addition, 
you,  the  officers  and  men  of  this  formidable 
fighting  force,  have  shown  yourselves  the 
best  of  all  possible  ambassadors  and  heralds  of 
peace.  Wrherever  you  have  landed  you  have 
borne  yourselves  so  as  to  make  us  at  home 
proud  of  being  your  countrymen.  You  have 
shown  that  the  best  type  of  fighting  man  of 
the  sea  knows  how  to  appear  to  the  utmost 
possible  advantage  when  his  business  is  to 
behave  himself  on  shore,  and  to  make  a  good 
impression  in  a  foreign  land.  We  are  proud 
of  all  the  ships  and  all  the  men  in  this  whole 
fleet,  and  we  welcome  you  home  to  the  coun- 
try whose  good  repute  among  nations  has 
been  raised  by  what  you  have  done." 

:  end] 
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FOR  LOVERS  OF  SCOTT1 

Almost  every  one  is  asked,  "  Which  do 
you  prefer,  Thackeray  or  Dickens  ?"  And 
very  nearly  every  one  replies  without  hesita- 
tion, naming  the  one  of  the  other.  But  to 
no  one  is  ever  put  the  question,  "  Which  do 
you  prefer,  Scott  or  " — any  other  novelist. 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  may  be  compared; 
Scott  is  incomparable.  Some  of  us  love 
Dickens,  some  of  us  love  Thackeray ;  but 
Scott  stands  by  himself. 

Mr.  Olcott,  in  his  delightful  book,  keeps 
this  fact  constantly  in  mind.  Himself  a 
devoted  reader  of  Scott,  he  writes  for  other 
readers  as  devoted — confident  that  they 
number  all  who  have  ever  opened  one  of 
Sir  Walter's  volumes.  The  "  country  "  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  which  Mr.  Olcott  takes  us 
and  through  which  he  guides  us  comprises 
every  place  in  Scotland,  England,  Wales,  and 
the  outlying  islands  where  Scott  found  or 
placed  a  story  or  poem,  or  an  incident  in  a 
story  or  poem,  and  every  place  in  which, 
from  his  infancy  to  his  death,  he  ever  lived 
or  made  a  visit.  Moreover,  we  are  told  in 
how  far  Scott's  country  is  to-day  as  it 
was  when  he  lived  so  nobly  in  it  and  wrote 
so  magically  of  it. 

With  two  exceptions  the  chapter  titles  of 
the  book  are  the  names  of  Sir  Walter's  works, 
in  chronological  order  ;  beginning,  of  course, 
with  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and 
ending  with  "Castle  Dangerous."  Each  of 
these  chapters  deals  with  the  country  of 
the  work  indicated  in  its  title.  And  how 
satisfying  to  the  lover  of  Scott  is  the  way  in 
which  this  is  done  !  Not  only  are  we  taken 
to  the  scene  of  the  particular  story  or  poem, 
we  are  also  shown  the  places  where  lived  the 
persons  who  told  Scott  the  legend  or  history, 
or  made  known  to  him  the  person,  that 
inspired  him  to  write  that  story  or  poem.  In 
every  instance  the  full  and  varied  richness  of 
each  bit  of  country  is  revealed  to  us ; 
fact  and  fiction,  history  and  tradition — it  all 
becomes  ours. 

The  beautiful  illustrations,  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author,  make  us  long  to 
follow  his  lead  still  further ;  we  also,  if  we 
were  able,  would  wander  from  place  to  place 
in   Scott's  country,  taking  photographs  of 

'The  Country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  By  Charles  S. 
Olcott.  With  a  Portrait.  Maps,  and  Sixty  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.  $3. 


its  hills  and  dales,  its  castles  and  cottages. 
The  country  of  no  other  writer,  perhaps, 
is  so  essentially  lovely  to  look  upon  and 
to  picture. 

Besides  the  twenty-nine  chapters  in  the 
book  concerned  with  the  works  of  Scott, 
there  are  two  others — the  first  and  the  last. 
These  are  entitled,  respectively,  "  The  Mak- 
ing of  Sir  Walter  "  and  "  A  Successful  Life," 
and  are  the  most  significant  in  the  entire 
book.  The  first  tells  of  the  childhood  and 
boyhood  of  Scott,  and  of  the  early  years  of 
his  manhood.  The  last  gives  an  account  of 
the  heroic  years  of  his  later  life,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Ballantynes.  Lovers  of  Sir 
Walter  will  love  him  the  more  deeply  after 
perusing  these  two  chapters.  Even  those 
who  feel  that  they  know  him  well  as  a  man 
will  desire  to  know  him  better.  Mr.  Olcott, 
before  visiting  Scott's  country,  re-read  all 
of  Scott's  works  ;  and  also,  he  mentions,  he 
re-read  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
As  the  other  chapters  of  his  book  move  us  to 
re-read  Scott's  works,  so  will  the  opening  and 
the  closing  chapters  impel  us  to  re-read 
Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

Mr.  Olcott's  book  is  a  real  contribution  to 
Scott  literature.  Lovers  of  Scott  will  like 
reading  it — and  re-reading  it. 


Seine  from  Havre    to  Paris  (The).     By  Sir 

Edward  Thorpe.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $4. 

It  seems  strange  that  travelers  to  Europe  pay 
so  little  attention  to  the  River  Seine.  Most 
travelers  see  it  at  Paris,  and  a  few  see  it  at 
Rouen  and  Havre.  But  very  few  take  enough 
interest  in  it  to  see  it  as  it  appears  at  many  in- 
teresting points  in  its  course.  Take  Rolleboise, 
for  instance.  One  does  not  usually  think  of 
banks  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river  and  a 
view  across  country  of  many  miles.  Yet  if  one 
should  alight  on  the  railway  line  between  Paris 
and  Rouen  at  one  end  of  the  two-mile  tunnel 
which  cuts  off  the  river's  thirteen-mile  bend  and 
go  around  that  bend,  one  would  get  an  idea  of 
the  Seine  as  it  really  is  in  perhaps  its  most  pic- 
turesque estate.  It  is  a  deep-water  river  here. 
On  one  side  is  a  great  plain  with  acres  of  forest 
and  turnip  fields.  A  little  distance  away  rise  a 
chain  of  chalk  cliffs.  In  another  direction  are 
the  towers  of  Montes,  recalling  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  was  at  Montes  that  William 
was  destined  to  meet  his  end,  for  in  galloping 
through  the  streets  his  horse  stumbled  and 
threw  the  rider,  who  was  so  seriously  injured  as 
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to  die  six  weeks  later.  All  this  countryside  is 
full  of  interesting  architecture.  Its  churches 
and  bridges  and  fortresses  date  from  very  early 
ages.  But  the  traveler's  interest  is  sure  to  be 
more  enchained  by  the  banks  of  the  river  itself, 
by  its  forests  and  hillsides, and  its  villas  with  their 
landing-stages  and  terraced  gardens.  At  last 
we  have  in  Sir  Edward  Thorpe's  volume  an 
adequate  description  of  the  Seine.  Nor  is  the 
handsome  book,  with  its  attractive  illustration, 
a  "  little  work,"  as  its  author  calls  it ;  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly digested  volume.  One  can  see  on  every 
page  that  its  information  is  based  upon  personal 
knowledge.  It  should  invite  many  to  the  pleas- 
ures arising  from  a  summer  cruise  on  the  Seine. 

A  History  of  Land  Mammals  in  the  Western 

Hemisphere.  By  William  Berryman  Scott.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $5. 

This  is  a  thorough  and  complete  treatment  of  a 
large  scientific  subject.  It  is  not  written  for  the 
zoologist  as  distinguished  from  the  layman,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  so  full  and  exact  in  its  methods 
that  both  classes  of  readers  will  find  it  of  value. 
Full  use  has  been  made  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  material  about  animal  life  on  this  continent 
which  is  now  available  in  the  great  museums  like 
the  Smithsonian  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  It  is  also  true  that  nowhere 
has  there  been  such  systematic,  broad  use  of 
this  material.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  over 
thirty  large  plates  and  perhaps  a  hundred  draw- 
ings by  the  well-known  animal  painter  Bruce 
Horsfall.  The  frontispiece,  reproducing  the 
animal  life  about  a  Pleistocene  tar  pool  in 
southern  California,  is  a  particularly  spirited 
and  no  doubt  truthful  presentation  of  animals  of 
a  far-distant  past.  Dr.  Scott  took  part  in  the 
Princeton  expeditions  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  south- 
western Wyoming,  which  expeditions  were  first 
thought  of  by  three  Princeton  undergraduates. 

Coming  Canada  (The).  By  Joseph  King  Good- 
rich. A.  C.  McClurg&  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.50. 
Mr.  Joseph  King  Goodrich  has  already  instructed 
us  about  various  lands.  Now  he  instructs  us 
concerning  "  The  Coming  Canada."  He  first 
tells  us  about  Canada  before  it  grew  to  its  pres- 
ent estate,  about  French  and  English  coloniza- 
tion, and  about  the  way  in  which  the  country's 
natural  wealth  was  developed.  Then  he  shows 
us  the  Canada  of  to-day,  in  its  attractiveness  to 
the  colonist,  the  agriculturist,  the  railway  builder, 
the  industrialist,  the  tourist,  and  the  sportsman. 
In  the  third  place,  of  special  interest  is  what 
Mr.  Goodrich  has  to  say  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  With 
regard  to  reciprocity,  we  read  that  a  majority 
of  the  Dominion's  citizens  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  certain  form  of  reciprocity.  But  a  ma- 
jority voted  against  President  Taft's  proposal. 
Mr.  Goodrich  explains  this  by  saying  that  this 
action  does  not  contradict  his  affirmation,  that 
the  proposed  treaty  was  defeated  by  sensation- 
mongers  and  alarmists.    After  their  influence 


has  passed  away,  there  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Good- 
rich believes,  to  think  that  a  reciprocity  treaty 
or  agreement  drawn  on  practically  the  same 
lines  as  President  Taft's  would  be  rejected  by 

the  Canadians. 

American  Railroad  Economics.    By  A.  M.  Sa- 

kolski,  Ph.D.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

$1.25. 

Dr.  Sakolski,  a  lecturer  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce,  has  published  a 
notable  volume  concerning  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  our  railways.  The  book  is  valuable 
both  to  investors  and  to  students.  It  is  espe- 
cially valuable  at  this  time  when  Government 
regulation  under  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law 
is  becoming  increasingly  necessary.  Dr.  Sakol- 
ski discusses  railway  capitalization,  construc- 
tion, equipment,  rates,  competition,  securities, 
trunk  line  systems,  traffic  classification,  density 
and  agreements,  and  the  systems  of  account- 
ing. The  author's  arrangement  of  his  topics 
does  not  seem  quite  the  natural  one,  but  his 
text  is  clear  and  compact. 

"According  to  My  Gospel."    By  Hugh  Black. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $  1.50. 
The  twenty-six  short  discourses  here  included 
under  a  title  furnished  by  the  text  of  the  first  are 
masterly  specimens  of  the  expository  preaching 
in  which  Professor  Black  became  proficient  in 
Scotland,  where  it  is  much  in  vogue.  Its  aim  is 
to  explain,  illustrate,  and  interpret  the  religious 
experience  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  the 
classic  record.  That  these  discourses  draw  apt 
lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  as  freely  as 
from  the  New  adds  to  their  freshness  and  value 
as  an  enrichment  of  our  homiletical  literature. 
They  are  dedicated  "  to  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Montclair,  and  to  the  beloved 
memory  of  Amory  Howe  Bradford,"  of  whose 
pulpit  Dr.  Black  took  charge  for  a  year  and  a 
half  after  his  decease  in  1911. 

Quest  of  Life  (The).    By  Charles  Reynolds 

Brown.    The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  $1.25. 

Life  that  is  life  indeed  in  full  realization  of  its 
noblest  ideal  is  the  theme  of  this  volume  of  dis- 
courses from  Yale  by  Dr.  Brown,  now  the  Mod- 
erator of  the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches.  "  I  shall  be  glad,"  says  their 
author,  "  if  they  help  to  light  the  way  for  the 
open  mind  and  resolute  heart  into  a  finer  experi- 
ence of  those  aids  to  right  living  which  come 
from  a  world  unseen."  Simple,  direct,  sym- 
pathetic, incisive,  in  their  pointed  application  of 
the  lessons  of  experience  in  the  defeated  and 
the  successful  quest  of  life,  whichever  one  of 
these  discourses  one  may  read,  it  is  distinctly 
uplifting,  energizing,  inspirational. 

Staffordshire    Pottery   and    Its    History.  By 

Josiah  C.  Wedgwood,  M.P.,  C.C.  McBride,  Nast  & 
Co.,  New  York.  $3.25. 

This  is  a  book  marked  by  perfect  taste  in  every 

detail,  and  it  will  be  a  joy  to  the  collector  even 

apart  from  its  importance  as  a  contribution  to 
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his  knowledge.  Josiah  C.  Wedgwood,  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Potters,  writes 
from  intimate  and  inherited  interest  in  his  fas- 
cinating subject.  Fact  and  fiction  have  united 
to  cast  a  glow  of  romance  about  the  Five  Towns 
of  North  Staffordshire.  As  the  author  says, 
the  history  of  pottery  is  the  history  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  history  of  the  whole  lives  of  the 
inhabitants.  No  one  who  has  not  felt  the  col- 
lector's thrill  can  understand  the  fascination  of 
English  pottery,  the  depth  of  the  blue,  or  the 
the  glow  of  the  glaze,  or  the  soft,  rich  tones  of 
Spode  or  Minton.  To  one  who  has  been 
touched,  this  beautiful  and  charmingly  written 
book  will  make  a  strong  appeal.  The  old  pot- 
ters were  men  of  unique  devotion  to  their  art, 
arising,  as  it  did,  from  the  rude  necessities 
of  peasant  households.  A  few  portraits  of 
sturdy  master  potters  and  a  few  pictured  bits 
of  rare  old  pottery  enrich  the  volume,  which 
glows  with  the  names  of  Wedgwood,  Spode, 
Wheeldon,  Elers,  Wood,  and  many  more  of 
like  fame. 

Picturesque  New  Zealand.    By  Paul  Gooding. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Paul  Gooding  has  published  a  travel  book 
of  singular  beauty  and  charm.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  a  unique  book,  for  its  subject  is 
New  Zealand,  and  we  have  been  little  educated 
with  regard  to  that  great  democracy.  Mr. 
Gooding's  is  no  guide-book,  nor  is  it  an  ency- 
clopaedic summary  of  notable  sociological  and 
industrial  conditions.  It  is  rather  an  intimate 
picture  of  New  Zealand  ;  of  its  shores,  forests, 
caves,  geysers,  mountains,  glaciers,  birds,  and 
fishes,  and  especially  of  its  men  and  women — 
and  of  these,  particularly  of  those  whose  ances- 
tors were  cannibals. 

Through  England  with  Tennyson.  Bv  Oliver 
Huckel.  The  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New' York.  $2. 
This  is  an  illustrated  chronicle  of  what  might 
be  called  a  Tennysonian  pilgrimage  through 
England,  extended  to  the  places  associated  with 
the  poet  and  with  his  poems.  Large  space  is 
given  to  Lincolnshire,  where  Tennyson  was 
born,  and  which  he  always  loved.  It  was  his 
belief  that  the  sea  rolled  in  upon  the  Lincoln- 
shire coast  with  more  majesty  and  resonance 
than  anywhere  else  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Huckel 
wisely  gives  large  space  to  the  country  in  which 
Tennyson  spent  his  boyhood  days,  and  to  which 
he  often  referred,  either  by  way  of  description 
or  of  reminiscence,  in  his  later  life.  Cambridge 
and  the  London  of  Tennyson's  time,  Farring- 
ford  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  has  been  the 
shrine  of  so  many  lovers  of  the  poet,  Aid- 
worth,  among  the  Surrey  Hills,  where  Tennyson 
died,  Tintagel,  Camelot,  Winchester,  and  Ames- 
bury  Abbey  suggest  what  may  be  called  a  geo- 
graphical background  of  the  entire  body  of 
Tennyson's  poetry;  and  this  background  is 
sketched,  not  only  by  the  pen  of  the  writer  of 


this  book,  but  by  the  use  of  illustrations  and 
quotations  from  the  poems. 

Athens,  the  Violet-Crowned.  By  Lilian  Whiting. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  52.50. 
Lilian  Whiting  has  the  misfortune  of  giving 
singularly  "  gushy  "  titles  to  her  books,  and  the 
latest — "  Athens,  the  Violet-Crowned  " — is  no 
exception.  But  let  no  reader  mistake  the  worth 
of  the  book.  It  will  tell  him  a  great  deal  about 
Greek  art  and  life  as  shown  in  the  architectural 
and  sculptural  remains  at  Athens,  and  it  will 
tell  him  also  a  great  deal  about  the  present 
aspects  and  resources  of  that  city.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  well  worth  reading.  We  would 
call  particular  attention  to  the  excellent  charac- 
ter sketches  of  the  King  and  of  his  great  Prime 
Minister.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen, 
but  one  regrets  that  the  book's  size  doubtless 
prevented  an  increase  in  their  number. 

To  the  River  Plate  and  Back.  By  W.  J.  Hol- 
land. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Vork.  $3.50. 
This  is  the  narrative  of  a  scientific  expedition 
conducted  by  Dr.  Holland  in  little-known  parts 
of  South  America;  but  incidentally  it  includes 
description  and  comment  on  the  capitals 
and  better-known  parts  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  the  Lesser  Antilles  Islands.  The  origin  of 
the  expedition  came  through  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  to  comply  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  President  of  Argentina  that  its  National 
Museum  would  welcome  a  replica  of  the  skele- 
ton of  Diplodocus  Carnegiei,  such  as  has  been 
presented  to  the  museums  of  many  European 
countries.  Accordingly  Dr.  Holland  took 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  a  beautiful  photo- 
graph of  the  original  of  all  these  replicas,  which 
is  in  the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh,  serves 
as  frontispiece  to  the  book.  Incidentally,  the 
book  gives  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
is  a  Diplodocus?"  Dr.  Holland  is  an  agreeable 
writer  and  evidently  a  voluminous  taker  of 
notes.  The  book  is  decidedly  popular  rather 
than  scientific  in  the  limited  sense.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  some  beautiful  reproductions  of 
color-drawings  by  the  author,  and  by  scores  of 
photographs. 

War  and   Waste.    By  David   Starr  Jordan. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  British  Cabinet,  reiterated  the 
other  day  his  recommendation  that  England 
and  Germany  take  a  naval  holiday.  In  other 
words,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  those  nations 
would  abandon  this  year's  plan  for  additions  to 
their  respective  navies.  They  would  be  at  the 
end  of  the  year  proportionately  where  they  are 
now.  This  brings  up  again  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  arms  about  which  so  much  has 
already  been  written.  The  latest  contribution 
is  a  book  by  David  Starr  Jordan  in  which  he 
develops  his  well-known  pacificist's  views,  tak- 
ing examples  from  very  latter-day  events — for 
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instance,  from  the  war  in  the  Balkans.  Dr. 
Jordan  seems  to  think  that  the  Turk,  with  all 
his  blood  record,  could  be  eliminated  in  some 
other  way.  It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that 
he  could  not  be  eliminated  in  any  other  way. 
But  the  causes  of  war  in  general  bring  their 
own  impressive  lesson.  We  believe  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  gradually  learning  that 
lesson.  Whether  one  agrees  with  this  author's 
views  or  differs  from  them,  he  will  find  much  of 
suggestiveness  in  the  volume. 

William  of  Germany.  By  Stanley  Shaw,  LL.D. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $2. SO. 

Mr.  Stanley  Shaw  has  written  an  interesting 
book  on  an  interesting  subject.  The  text  might 
have  been  condensed  with  some  profit  for  the 
busy  man,  but  if  one  have  leisure  enough  he  will 
not  find  the  text  too  long.  The  English  author 
is  at  great  pains  to  give  a  conscientiously  drawn 
portrait.  His  portrait  seems  fairly  accurate  ;  it 
certainly  is  atmospheric.  The  book  will  do 
good  not  only  in  acquainting  the  world  further 
with  a  fascinating  character,  but  also  in  helping 
the  cause  of  better  relations  between  England 
and  Germany.  Those  relations  should  be 
founded  on  the  better  understanding  which 
such  an  informative  book  as  this  must  give. 

Life  of  the  Fly  (The).    Bv  J.  H.  Fabre.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Most  people  know  little  about  the  fly  and  the 
spider,  and  care  nothing,  except  to  crush  them 
out  of  existence  ;  so,  when  a  man  writes  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  these  insects  in  such  a  way  as 
to  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  indiffer- 
ent and  arouse  enthusiasm  from  those  who 
know,  he  may  well  be  described,  in  Maeter- 
linck's words,  as  "  one  of  the  glories  of  the  civil- 
ized world."  He  certainly  infuses  life  into  a 
branch  of  study  which,  except  to  the  scientific, 
has  always  seemed  a  highly  uninteresting  field, 
probably  because  he  pries  into  life  rather  than 
into  death,  as  many  scientists  do.  Fabre  him- 
self said  of  his  work :  "  I  write  above  all  things 
for  the  young.  I  want  to  make  them  love 
the  natural  history  ;  .  .  .  and  that  is  why,  while 
keeping  strictly  to  the  domain  of  truth,  I  avoid 
your  scientific  prose,  which,  too  often,  alas ! 
seems  borrowed  from  some  Iroquois  idiom." 
This  "  Life  of  the  Fly "  contains  also  some 
chapters  of  highly  interesting  autobiography. 

Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Government.  By 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $2.25. 

Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell's  writings  on  political 
subjects  are  characterized  by  accurate  scholar- 
ship, poise  of  judgment,  and  a  trained  judicial 
temper.  These  qualities  give  peculiar  value  to 
his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  public  opinion 
to  popular  government.  Democracy  is  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion,  and  therefore  what 
constitutes  public  opinion,  what  questions  it 


can  determine,  and  how  its  determinations  can 
best  be  expressed  and  made  effective  are  fun- 
damental problems  in  democracy.  Public  opin- 
ion is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
nor  is  unanimity  necessary  to  public  opinion  ; 
it  is  such  an  opinion  in  the  community  as  the 
minority  acquiesce  in.  The  fundamental  defect 
in  the  democracy  of  the  Latin  republics  has 
been  that  the  minority  would  not  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  of  the  majority  unless  they  were 
forced  to  do  so.  This  is  no  longer  true  in  such 
republics  as  Fiance,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Chile.  Hence  their  increasing  stabil- 
ity. Mr.  Lowell's  views  respecting  modern 
methods  for  making  public  opinion  effective 
are  those  of  a  cautious  student,  not  those  of 
an  enthusiastic  reformer.  Recall  is  "  another 
device  for  restraining  misconduct  rather  than 
for  improving  the  conditions  under  which  the 
legislature  works."  "It  is  by  no  means  yet 
proved  that  the  direct  primary  is  the  road  to  the 
promised  land."  "  It  would  seem  wiser  to  con- 
fine the  referendum  to  questions  involving  gen- 
eral principles  alone,  and  to  the  class  of  matters 
where  the  public  is  normally  familiar  with  the 
facts  required  for  the  decision."  "  That  direct 
popular  action  upon  laws,  when  wisely  and  sci- 
entifically applied,  will  prove  highly  useful  in 
certain  conditions  of  society  we  may  well  be- 
lieve without  expecting  it  to  usher  in  the  mil- 
lennium." Dr.  Lowell's  book  may  be  confi- 
dently recommended  to  the  study  of  editors,  re- 
formers, and  legislators  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation and  promotion  of  popular  government. 

Barn  Doors  and  Byways.    By  Walter  Prichard 

Eaton.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  fourteen  essays 
reprinted  from  various  periodicals.  All  lovers 
of  nature,  of  sane,  wholesome  philosophy,  and 
of  pleasant  writing  will  be  glad  to  see  them  in 
permanent  book  form;  and  the  illustrations/from 
paintings  and  drawings  in  color  and  black  and 
white  by  Walter  K.  Stone,  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  volume  as  a  gift  book.  To  those 
who  kriow  the  country  its  title,  "  Barn  Doors 
and  Byways,"  is  alluring,  and  even  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  rural  life  is  periodic  and 
spasmodic  only  must  know  how  life  centers 
about  a  country  hay  barn.  It  is,  one  may  say, 
the  point  in  the  landscape  where  the  wild  and 
domestic  meet ;  a  place  for  adventures  with 
squirrels,  rats,  and  yellow-jackets  ;  and  the  barn 
door,  forever  framing  for  a  country-born  person 
some  perfect  bit  of  landscape,  makes  a  good 
starting-point  for  the  charming  byways  through 
which  the  reader  may  wander  with  Mr.  Eaton. 
And  these  bring  us,  too,  into  the  very  heart 
of  New  York — up  "  The  Harbor,"  and  into 
"  Washington  Square,"  which  he  calls  "  A 
Meditation,"  and  where  he  finds  as  much  beauty, 
though  of  another  sort,  as  in  any  rural  spot.' 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


UNITED  STATES  LEADS  THE  WORLD  IN 
TELEPHONES 

Although  the  United  States  contains  but  five 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  it  has 
sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  telephones  in  the 
world  and  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  telephone 
mileage. 

In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  500,000 
telephones — more  than  twice  the  quota  of  Lon- 
don. Berlin  has  but  210,000,  and  Paris  only 
92,000.  The  whole  of  Germany  has  but  one- 
seventh  the  number  of  telephone  stations  oper- 
ated in  the  United  States.  In  1912  there  were 
made  in  the  whole  world  19,000,000,000  tele- 
phone calls,  to  which  number  the  United  States 
alone  contributed  13,229,900,000. 

This  supremacy,  comments  the  "Technical 
World  Magazine,"  is  largely  due  to  the  un- 
restricted competition  of  independent  enter- 
prise in  this  country. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  FARM  WORK 
More  and  more  the  farmer  is  finding  it  possi- 
ble to  use  electricity  for  power  as  well  as  light- 
ing.   Mr.  D.  R.  Palmquist,  in  a  most  readable 
article  in  the  "  Scientific  American,"  says : 

Realizing  that  the  farm  offers  a  large  outlet 
for  electric  power,  many  central  stations  through- 
out the  country  have  extended  their  transmis- 
sion lines  into  the  rural  districts.  From  these 
lines  they  are  supplying  the  farmers  with  elec- 
tricity for  light  and  power.  .  .  .  The  manufac- 
turers have  done  a  great  deal  in  making  it 
possible  to  use  electric  power  on  farms,  as  they 
are  now  offering  all  sorts  of  farm  machines 
readily  adaptable  for  electric  drive.  There  is 
scarcely  a  modern  electric  device  for  the  farm 
that  is  not  effecting  a  large  saving  in  time  and 
a  consequent  reduction  in  the  amount  of  hired 
help  needed,  for  most  of  the  ordinary  appliances 
require  but  one  operator. 

Here  is  a  sample  installation,  one  of  several 
described  by  Mr.  Palmquist : 

Cost  of  wiring  house  and  barns,  $86  ;  "cost  of 
meters,  $51.50:  number  of  lights  installed,  30  ; 
number  of  motors  installed,  2  ;  size  of  motors, 
3  horse-power  and  x/z  horse-power.  Machines 
operated  by  above  jnotors :  Feed  grinder,  grain 
elevator,  pump,  cream  separator,  wood  saw, 
wash  machine. 

IS  RED  THE  BEST  COLOR  FOR  DANGER 
SIGNALS  ? 

Red  has  been  the  sign  of,  danger  and  a  warn- 
ing signal  since  the  earliest  times.  Just  why  it 
was  selected  as  a  danger  warning  is  a  question 
for  the  anthropologist  and  historian  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  color,  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  with  the 
growing  danger  of  accidents  in  civilized  life,  is 
the  color  to  which  many  human  eyes  are  insen- 
sitive.   Color-blindness  is  apparently  becoming 


more  common.  In  its  most  frequent  form,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  color-blind  person  to  distin- 
guish red  from  green,  yet  those  two  colors,  which 
are  the  most  confusing  to  the  human  retina,  are 
the  very  ones  which  are  in  most  common  use 
as  signals  for  danger  and  caution.  So  common 
is  red  and  green  color-blindness  that  all  licensed 
pilots,  masters  of  vessels,  engineers,  firemen, 
motormen,  and  others  employed  in  directing 
vessels,  trains,  trolley  cars,  and  other  means  of 
transportation,  are  required  to  submit  to  a  color 
test,  and  to  prove  that  they  possess  an  accurate 
degree  of  red-green  color  perception.  The  sim- 
ple expedient  of  selecting  as  a  sign  of  danger 
a  color  to  which  practically  all  human  eyes  are 
susceptible  has  only  recently  been  suggested. 
"  Drugs,  Oils,  and  Paints,"  in  a  recent  issue, 
contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Francis  D.  Patterson 
suggesting  a  new  signal  to  take  the  place  of  the 
familiar  red  warning.  Experiments  with  the 
spectrum  and  with  color-blind  persons,  as  well 
as  with  various  colors  at  different  distances,  lead 
Dr.  Patterson  to  the  conclusion  that  yellow  and 
blue  are  the  best  colors  for  danger  signals,  as  he 
says  that  they  are  the  only  colors  which  give 
rise  to  a  normal  color  sensation  as  soon  as  they 
become  visible,  are  the  most  luminous  colors  of 
the  spectrum,  and  are  permanent  and  fast,  while 
color-blind  persons  react  normally  to  them. 

POWER  FROM  THE  WAVES 
Mr.  John  McDonald,  of  London,  gives  par- 
ticulars of  a  plan  he  has  devised  for  obtaining 
power  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  of  lakes. 
His  idea  is  to  attach  to  a  fixed  point  well  below 
the  level  of  low  tide  or  low  water  a  sheaved 
block  through  which  is  rove  a  rope  or  chain. 
This  rope  passes  over  a  driving-wheel  with  shaft 
mounted  above  the  highest  level  of  the  water  on 
a  pier  or  other  suitable  structure,  and  it  carries 
a  float  which  rises  with  the  waves  and  falls  by 
gravity.  The  motion  thus  imparted  to  the  driv- 
ing-wheel and  shaft  could,  he  considers,  be  util- 
ized by  means  of  a  variable-throw  pump  to 
pump  water  or  air  which  could  be  employed  for 
the  production  of  electricity  or  other  purposes. 

TREES  AND  LIFE 

A  bulletin  of  the  Tree  Planting  Association 
brings  out  strikingly  the  way  in  which  tree  life 
benefits  human  life.  That  trees  eat  up  the  poi- 
sonous carbon-oxide  which  men  breathe  forth 
we  all  know,  but  to  many  this  bulletin's  facts 
about  the  influence  of  trees  on  temperature  (the 
tree  has  a  fixed  temperature  of  54°  F.)  and  their 
functions  of  absorption  and  transpiration  will 
be  new.  We  quote  parts  of  this : 

The  tree  has  the  power  of  absorbing  and  thus 
removing  from  the  air  the  malarial  emanations 
from  the  street,  and  from  putrefying  waste  mat- 
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ter,  so  abundant  in  cities.  In  this  respect  they 
are  the  scavengers  of  the  air,  and  protect  peo- 
ple from  a  large  number  of  what  are  known  by 
sanitarians  as  "filth  diseases."  The  older  phy- 
sicians of  this  city  record  the  fact  that  as  the 
forests  were  removed  new  and  fatal  fevers, 
hitherto  unknown,  appeared. 

Transpiration  is  another  function  of  a  tree 
which  contributes  greatly  to  man's  comfort  and 
health.  This  act  consists  in  absorbing  large 
quantities  of  water  from  the  earth  and  emitting 
it  as  by  spraying  into  the  surrounding  air  by 
its  leaves.  This  is  a  very  cooling  process  and 
tends  powerfully  to  reduce  excessive  tempera- 
ture in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree.  The  amount  of 
water  thus  thrown  into  the  air  by  a  single  tree 
varies  with  the  weather,  increasing  as  the  tem- 
perature rises  and  diminishing  as  it  falls. 

The  value  of  a  single  tree  in  thus  modifying 
temperature  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  late 
Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard  College,  who 
made  a  mathematical  study  of  the  foliage  of  the 
famous  "  Washington  Elm."  The  tree  was  then 
very  old  and  decayed,  but  he  found  that  it  bore 
a  crop  of  7,000,000  leaves,  exposing  a  surface  of 
200,000  square  feet,  or  about  five  acres  of  foli- 
age. Now,  as  one  acre  of  grass  emits  into 
the  air  6,400  quarts  of  water  in  twenty-four 
hours,  it  follows  that  this  old  tree  sprayed  into 
the  surrounding  air  32,000  quarts,  or  8,000  gal- 
lons, or  upward  of  260  barrels  of  water  every 
day. 

FRAUDULENT  RADIOACTIVE  WATER 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  lately 
issued  the  following  warning  to  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  so-called  radioactive  mineral 
waters  offered  for  sale  in  bottles: 

There  are  indications  of  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  to  perpetrate  a  great  fraud  on  the 
American  people  through  advertising  certain 
mineral  waters  as  possessing  radioactivity. 
These  waters,  in  some  cases,  are  taken  from 
springs  the  waters  of  which  as  they  come  from 
the  ground  do  possess  certain  radioactive  prop- 
erties. Examination  of  many  of  these  waters 
by  the  Department's  specialists  indicates  that 
whatever  radioactivity  they  possess  at  the 
spring  is  due  almost  entirely  to  radium  emana- 
tion rather  than  to  the  presence  in  the  water  of 
any  substance  possessing  radioactivity.  These 
emanations  in  the  form  of  gas  quickly  disap- 
pear from  the  water,  and,  as  a  result,  after  the 
water  has  been  bottled  a  short  time,  it  will  pos- 
sess practically  no  radioactivity.  The  belief, 
long  held  by  many  people,  that  some  mineral 
waters  used  at  the  springs  are  more  effective 
than  when  bottled  has  been  explained  by  some 
authorities  on  the  ground  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  these  waters  is  due  to  radioactivity. 
As  the  radioactivity  disappears  soon  after  the 
wrater  is  taken  from  the  spring,  any  effect  due 
to  the  radioactivity  must  be  lost  in  a  short  time. 
If  the  radioactivity  of  a  water  in  a  spring  is  100, 
four  days  after  bottling  it  will  be  only  50  and 
twelve  days  after  bottling  10.  In  a  month  it 
will  be  practically  nothing  compared  with  the 
original  radioactivity  of  the  water  at  the  spring. 
The  public,  therefore,  is  warned  to  regard  with 


suspicion  any  water  advertised  as  possessing 
radioactivity. 

The  Department  is  now  investigating  a  num- 
ber of  the  so-called  radioactive  waters  with  the 
object  of  securing  evidence  that  can  be  made  a 
•basis  of  prosecution  for  misbranding. 

HOW  SWEDEN  GETS  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  "  American  Machinist"  says  that  a  visit 
to  Sweden  and  Swedish  machine  shops  shows 
the  important  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  what 
one  sees  is  intended  for  export.  Sweden  is  a 
small  nation,  having  a  population  of  less  than 
6,000,000,  and  her  manufacturers  have  been 
compelled  to  reach  out  for  foreign  trade.  This 
they  have  done  successfully,  and  in  some  cases 
95  per  cent  of  a  shop's  product  goes  abroad. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  im 
portant  group  of  manufactured  articles,  and  the 
one  which  promises  the  greatest  growth  in  the 
future,  is  the  building  of  machines  and  tools. 
The  progress  in  this  line  is  striking.  On  the 
export  side  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase 
year  by  year  during  the  last  decade,  growing 
from  $8,547,720  in  1910  to  $9,827,560  in  1911. 

There  are  about  1,500  factories  in  Sweden 
that  manufacture  machinery,  and  these  give  em- 
ployment to  about  60,000  workmen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  value  of  the  output  is 
$63,000,000.  This  includes  all  kinds  of  machine 
and  metal  work,  from  iron  and  steel  down  to 
watches  and  clocks. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL 
At  the  first  Franco-British  Touring  Congress, 
held  at  London,  Baron  E.  d'Erlanger  read  a 
report  before  three  hundred  members  upon  the 
present  status  of  the  proposed  Channel  tunnel. 
Speaking  first  of  the  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  tunnel  company  in  1876,  soon  after 
the  difficulties  of  a  diplomatic  order  had  been 
overcome,  he  then  referred  to  the  projects  of 
the  present  company.  Construction  work  and 
expenses  of  the  tunnel  will  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  English  and  the  French  com- 
panies will  thus  be  required  to  build  about  12^ 
miles  of  tunnel  and  to  furnish  a  capital  of 
$40,000,000.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  advantages 
which  would  be  afforded  by  a  tunnel  connect- 
ing France  and  England  as  regards  touring  and 
from  a  commercial  and  military  standpoint. 
Danger  to  England  from  an  invasion  from  the 
Continent,  which  is  one  of  the  main  objections 
to  the  enterprise,  would  be  avoided  by  estab- 
lishing forts  around  the  English  entrance,  and 
also  by  taking  the  proper  measures  of  con- 
struction so  as  to  put  the  tunnel  out  of  use  in  a 
few  minutes.  In  case  of  need,  the  most  effect- 
ive means  will  be  to  fill  up  the  tunnel  with 
water.  The  project  is  one  which  is  specially 
interesting  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  but 
also  has  a  wider  scope  than  mere  pecuniary 
gain,  as  it  will  be  an  important  factor  in  uniting 
the  two  nations. — Scientific  American. 


BY  THE  WAY 


For  the  first  time,  London  newspapers  this 
year  unanimously  agreed  to  issue  no  editions 
on  Christmas  Day.  This  applied  to  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  papers.  It  seems  that  the 
largest  city  in  the  world  can  get  along  without 
"news"  for  one  day  at  least. 

Colored  babies  are  often  regarded  as  "  cuter," 
if  anything,  than  white  babies.  A  newspaper 
for  Negroes,  "  The  Crisis,"  notes  the  fact  that 
at  a  recent  baby  show  held  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a 
one-year-old  colored  baby,  the  only  colored  en- 
trant in  the  contest. 

Though  the  world  is  said  to  be  constantly 
growing  smaller  with  the  growth  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  there  are  still  some  places  that 
are  tolerably  distant  from  civilization,  Easter 
Island,  for  instance,  in  the  South  Pacific  ;  an 
American  crew  has  been  marooned  since  last 
June  on  that  desolate  spot,  which  is  3,000  miles 
west  of  Chile  and  is  visited  by  only  one  vessel 
a  year.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  to  rescue  the  ship- 
wrecked men,  whose  plight  has  been  made 
known  by  their  captain,  who  managed  to  reach 
Tahiti  and  then  San  Francisco. 

The  "  Automobile  "  estimates  that  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  this  year  there  were  1,229,530  motor 
cars  in  the'  United  States.  New  York  leads 
with  121,793  cars,  and  California  is  a  close 
second  with  118,135  cars.  Ohio  follows  with 
90,522,  Illinois  has  79,247,  and  New  Mexico 
ends  the  list  with  765  cars. 

A  railway  conductor  gives  some  commendable 
quotations  from  a  booklet  issued  to  conductors 
and  trainmen  by  the  Lehigh  V alley  Railroad. 
Among  them  are  these:  "  A  good  railroad  man 
will  never  guy  passengers,  give  short  or  flippant 
answers  to  questions,  nor  will  he  laugh  at  the 
mistakes  of  the  rustic  and  the  '  rube.'  "  "  If  the 
man  you  are  dealing  with  is  foolish,  vain,  over- 
bearing, or  impudent,  do  not  imitate  him."  "  It 
is  the  business  of  a  good  railroad  man  to  meet 
discourtesy  with  unfailing  patience." 

A  proclamation  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  munitions  of  war  into  Ireland  has  resulted, 
despatches  state,  in  the  seizure  of  50,000  rounds 
of  ammunition  sent  from  Birmingham.  The 
proclamation  is  of  special  interest  to  American 
travelers,  for  if  they  land  at  Queenstown  they 
are  liable  to  a  rigorous  search  for  arms  or  am- 
munition. 

Blind  boys  can  learn  to  be  good  gardeners, 
according  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Marshall,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institution  for  the  Blind.  In  the  "  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  "  he  describes  the  work  of 
the  boys:  "  Some  mistakes  were  made  at  first, 
plants  being  pulled  up  for  weeds ;  but  the  boys 
very  quickly  learned  to  distinguish  between 


vegetables  and  weeds  by  the  texture  and  shape 
of  the  leaves."  The  blind  children  were  intensely 
interested  in  this  creative  work.  They  raised 
all  the  vegetables  required  for  their  household. 

Political  meetings  in  Australia,  it  seems,  are 
often  held  on  Sunday,  and  the  "  Australian 
Christian  World  "  deprecates  the  practice. 
"The  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,"  it  says, 
"is  stated  to  have  addressed  a  political  meeting 
on  a  Sunday  night  recently  while  a  religious 
service  was  being  held  in  a  neighboring  church." 
"  A  good  deal  of  political  work  is  being  done  on 
the  Lord's  Day,"  the  "  Christian  World  "  con- 
cludes. It  believes  "  the  whole  thing  is  wrong, 
whether  from  the  standpoint  of  religion  or  poli- 
tics." 

"A  woman  wearing  expensive  furs  climbed 
over  the  ten-foot  iron  fence  shutting  off  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  train  level  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  yesterday  morning,"  is  the 
astonishing  introduction  to  a  news  paragraph 
in  a  New  York  paper.  The  possibly  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  lady's  acrobatic  feat  follows: 
"  The  woman  was  met  half  way  by  a  station 
official,  who  had  just  picked  up  a  gold-mounted 
bag  containing  $21,000  in  $1,000  bills  and  jew- 
elry worth  about  $50,000."  The  bag  had  been 
forgotten  by  the  athletic  lady. 

The  whaling  bark  Charles  W.  Morgan,  of  New 
Bedford,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  whaling  vessel 
in  the  world.  Built  in  1841,  she  has  hunted 
whales  for  seventy-two  years  and  is  still  sea- 
worthy. On  her  latest  voyage  she  took  3,000 
barrels  of  sperm  oil  and  secured  fifteen  pounds 
of  that  coveted  trophy,  ambergris,  which  is  the 
whaleman's  greatest  prize. 

Fresh  air  as  a  specific  for  pulmonary  trouble 
had  a  curious  advocate  recently  in  a  woman 
found  sleeping  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York, 
on  a  cold  night.  Asked  as  to  why  she  did.  not 
go  to  the  municipal  lodging-house,  she  replied: 
"  I  am  not  in  need  of  money,  but  I  am  in  need 
of  fresh  air.  I  have  a  small  room  with  a  sky- 
light window,  but  I  wouldn't  live  long  if  I  slept 
there  every  night.  So  I  decided  to  sleep  in  the 
open.  You  see,  I  haven't  enough  money  for  an 
inclosed  porch ;  but  I  don't  have  to  accept 
charity  or  aid  from  anybody." 

The  last  living  link  that  bound  Kit  Carson's 
memory  to  the  world  has  disappeared  in  the 
death  of  "  Old  Scout  "  Wiggins  at  Denver 
recently.  He  had  been  the  one  surviving  mem- 
ber of  Carson's  famous  band  of  trappers  and 
scouts.  He  crossed  the  plains  in  1S3S.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  an  operation 
to  remove  a  bullet  which  he  received  in  an 
Indian  fight  in  1850. 

Recent  mysterious  disappearances  of  young 
girls  in  New  York  City  bring  to  mind  the  fact 
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that  it  is  now  three  years  since  Dorothy  Arnold 
vanished  from  the  world.  Miss  Arnold,  whose 
disappearance  roused  great  interest,  was  last 
seen  in  a  well-known  bookstore  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue ;  after  buying  a  book  she  walked  up  the 
Avenue  and  has  never  been  seen  since  by 
friends  or  relatives.  Her  case  outvies  in  mys- 
tery that  of  Charley  Ross,  for  he  was  clearly 
kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom. 

The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  and  other  old- 
time  patrons  of  the  English  prize  ring  must  rest 
uneasily  in  their  graves:  a  Frenchman  has  de- 
feated the  heavyweight  champion  of  England 
in  a  pugilistic  contest!  On  the  Englishman's 
own  ground,  too!  And  the  Briton  bore  the 
formidable  name  of  "  Bombardier"  Wells.  He 
was  knocked  out  in  the  first  round  by  plain 
Georges  Carpentier,  the  French  champion. 
Thus  is  Waterloo  avenged ! 

The  Harvard  senior  class  has  elected  A.  L. 
Jackson,  a  Negro,  as  class  orator,  and  he  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Commencement 
exercises  next  June.  He  won  his  election  by  a 
large  plurality  over  five  other  candidates  for  the 
honor. 

John  Redmond,  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
leader,  has  declined  the  offer  of  a  national  tes- 
timonial from  his  followers,  an  example  that 
comes  too  late  for  some  of  his  predecessors  to 
imitate.  He  declined  the  gift  in  these  emphatic 
words:  "  While  extremely  grateful  for  the  sug- 
gestion, I  most  strongly  protest  against  the 
project." 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  ice-cream  soda 
is  now  pushed  back  to  1863  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hub- 
bard, of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  says 
that  at  that  time  an  ice-cream  soda  fountain 
made  by  G.  D.  Dows,  of  Boston,  was  in  use  in  the 
pharmacy  of  A.  S.  Wiley  in  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Hubbard  quotes  this  advertisement  from  the 
Harvard  "Advocate  "  of  September  19,  1866: 

"Say,  wouldst  thou  drink?    Behold  the  icy  fount 
That  daily  pours  its  stream  of  1  ice  cream  soda.'  " 

This  concoction,  we  trust,  was  not  that  of  the 
European  Who,  wishing  to  supply  his  patrons 
with  American  ice-cream  soda,  presented  them 
with  a  mixture  of  ice,  cream,  and  soda! 

A  consignment  of  several  thousand  eggs  has 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  China,  to  help 
relieve  the  American  egg  famine.  Needless  to 
say,  these  are  not  the  kind  of  eggs  really  prized 
by  the  Chinese,  the  forty-year-old  variety,  but 
are  comparatively  fresh  and  suitable  for  the 
uneducated  taste  of  the  outer  barbarians. 

Writing  of  the  women  of  Aries,  famous  for 
their  beauty,  in  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  says :  "  I  confess  that  I  sought  in 
vain  for  that  flawless  Greek  profile,  and,  were 
I  to  tell  the  simple  American  truth,  I  would  say 
that  I  did  not  see  a  single  pretty  face !  .  .  . 
One  beautiful  old  face  I  shall  never  forget,  that 


of  an  old  country  woman.  .  .  .  Hers  was  the  only 
face  I  saw  in  Aries  which  compelled  a  second 
thought." 

The  men  who  go  down  into  the  sea,  literally, 
in  submarine  craft  will  be  heartened  by  the 
news  that  when  a  British  submarine,  the  C14,  was 
sunk  recently  as  the  result  of  a  collision,  no 
loss  of  life  ensued.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  a  submarine  has  been  rammed  and  sunk 
without  any  resulting  fatalities. 

Dr.  Otto  Arendt,  of  Berlin,  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  lately  declared  in  that  assembly  that 
universal  expositions  had  become  antiquated 
and  should  be  replaced  by  exhibitions  along 
specialized  lines.  Americans,  and  especially 
Californians,  will  not  agree  to  this  until  at 
least  after  the  year  1915. 

A  510,000  prize  offered  for  the  best  novel  has 
been  won  by  Miss  Leona  Dalrymple,  of  Passaic, 
New  Jersey.  Her  story  is  called  11  Diane  of 
the  Green  Van,"  and  the  judges,  S.  S.  McClure 
and  Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  awarded  Miss  Dalrymple 
the  prize  after  considering  nearly  a  thousand 
manuscripts  offered  in  the  contest. 

The  new  tariff  has  lessened  the  duty  on  some 
grades  of  Oriental  rugs,  but  these  charming 
floor  coverings  continue  to  bring  good  prices. 
At  a  recent  auction  sale  in  New  York  City 
a  sixteenth-century  Ispahan  rug,  22x12  feet, 
brought  $6,500.  This  was  an  "  Abbasid  court 
carpet,"'  and  presumably  had  once  graced  the 
palace  of  Abbas  the  Great,  a  Persian  king 
who  succeeded  in  curbing  the  pride  of  the  con- 
quering Turks  at  the  height  of  their  power. 

With  the  growing  scarcity  of  wild  fur-bearing 
animals,  it  is  becoming  profitable  to  breed  in 
captivity  animals  which  have  valuable  fleeces 
or  furs.  The  "  American  Agriculturist  "  prints 
a  picture  of  an  American  "  Persian  lamb  "  grown 
in  New  York  State.  It  comments:  "  Arebi 
lambs  when  born  are  very  black  and  have  a 
tight-curled  fur  which  has  a  wonderful  luster. 
.  .  .  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  race  of 
sheep  will  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  providing 
a  product  for  the  fur  trade." 

"  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine  "  for  De- 
cember is  its  fiftieth  anniversary  number.  It 
contains  many  fine  examples  of  early  and  recent 
photographic  work,  including  a  portrait  of  that 
early  master  of  photographic  art,  D.  O.  Hill,  of 
Scotland,  whose  work  is  generally  admitted 
never  to  have  been  excelled  and  rarely  equaled 
by  his  successors ;  some  of  these,  such  as  Mrs. 
Kasebier,  Clarence  White,  and  others,  are  rep- 
resented in  this  jubilee  number.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  color  photography  appears  as  a  frontis- 
piece. 

George  W.  Cable,  the  novelist,  has  long  been 
suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes.  He  was 
recently  operated  on  successfully  for  cataract, 
and  may  soon  be  in  a  position  to  resume  his 
literary  activities. 
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•  To  have  enabled  us  to  have  such  a  compendium  of  all  knowledge 
close  at  hand,  in  a  series  of  light,  compact  volumes,  which  one  can  handle 
almost  as  easily  as  a  newspaper,  is  an  achievement  comparable  only  to  the 
feats  of  efficiency  engineering  of  which  we  are  hearing  so  much.  " 
— From  a  letter  written  by  Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  Harvard  University 

THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  is  indispensable  to 
you  because  of  the  very  complexity  of  the 
civilization  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

There  is  so  much  to  learn.  The  most  successful 
man,  and  the  least  successful,  is  just  a  fly  on  a  big  wheel 
— a  mere  unit  in  a  vast  universe  of  strange  interests  and 
diverse  aims  and  activities.  It  is  obvious  that  no  man 
nowadays  can  carry  in  his  head  all  that  he  needs  to 
know  of  the  vast  realm  of  knowledge  that  lies  out- 
side his  own  experience.  No  ordinary  books  will 
help  him,  for  they  are  mere  fragments. 

But  modern  ingenuity  has  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. A  great  book  has  been  devised  and  per- 
fected, the  function  of  which  is  Utility.  Every 
man  can  now  increase  the  sum  total  of  his  knowledge  by  resorting  to  this  useful 
and  never-failing  storehouse  of  universal  information,  and  drawing  upon  it  with 
the  same  certainty  that  millions  of  people  in  New  York  every  day  draw  water 
from  the  Croton  reservoir  simply  by  turning  the  nearest  faucet. 

No  matter  what  your  situation  in  life — whether  you  are  a  millionaire  or 
a  wage-earner,  a  professional  man  or  a  clerk  in  a  store,  the  head  of  a  bank  or  a 
bank  'jlerk,  the  head  of  a  household,  a  retail  merchant,  or  a  young  person  just 
starling  a  career — the  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  can  help  you  to  solve 
your  problems,  to  add  to  your  efficiency,  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  yourself. 


29  quarto  volumes,  1,000  pages 
each  ;  44,000,000  words  ;  400 
plates  ;  7,000  other  illustrations  ; 
300  maps.  Printed  on  India  paper, 
it  occupies  a  cubic  space  of  2  feet. 


THE  FINAL  DATE    The  approaching  termina- 

'  tion  or  the  sale  of  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (11th  Edition)  direct  to  the  public 
is  an  event  of  immediate  significance  to  book  buyers,  students 
and  workers  generally.  The  sale  was  closed  in  England  on 
December  20th,  and  the  price  raised,  but  in  view  of  the 
much  larger  territory  to  be  covered  in  this  country,  permission 
was  given  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  to 
continue  the  present  prices  and  terms  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  a  short  time  longer.  Announcement  of  the  final  date 
for  registering  orders  in  this  country  before  the  prices  are  in- 
creased, will  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 


It  is  new 
It  is  up-to-date 
It  is  trustworthy 
It  is  comprehensive 
It  is  easy  to  handle 
It  is  easy  to  consult 
It  is  easy  to  buy 


To  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  genius 
of  the  modern  world.    SEND  FOR  THE  PROSPECTUS.    It  is  itself  "a  book  worth  while." 


THE  OUTLOOK 


No  man  of  business. ..can  afford  to  be  without  it ' 

—  Vice-President  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York 


Any  day  down  at  the  National  City 
Bank  in  Wall  Street,  you  will  find  the 
New  Encyclopaedia  Hritannica  in  use  in  a 
working  business  library  thatis  the  product 
of  the  highest  grade  of  business  acumen. 

The  Standard  Oil  Interests  have 
never  been  behindhand  in  seizing  upon 
aids  to  success.  The  men  conducting 
this  great  institution  appreciate  the  value 
of  expert  knowledge  that  is  available  any 
time  it  is  wanted,  and  on  any  possible 
sort  of  occasion.  They  are  men  quick  to 
recognize  the  lates  tand  best  means  for 
improving  efficiency.  They  make  money 
work,  whether  they  put  it  into  an  ency- 
clopaedia or  a  share  of  stock.  And  they 
know  that  system  counts,  in  making  in- 
formation accessible,  no  less  than  in  the 
handling  of  checks.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica  systematizes  all  knowledge. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  flavoring  ex- 
tracts found  that  the  information  the  book 
gave  him  about  materials  used  in  his  busi- 
ness was  alone  worth  more  than  its  price. 
A  big  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  brass  products 
had  the  article  on  Iron  and  Steel  reproduced  for  special  use  in  connection 
wTith  its  business.  An  expert  on  commerce,  writing  of  the  industrial  articles, 
says:  "This  work  ought  to  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  manager  of  big 
works  in  the  English  speaking  world. 


National  City  Bank 
Wall  St.,  New  York.   The  largest  bank 
in  America 


WHERE   THE  NEW 
CYCLOPAEDIA  BRITA. 
NICA  IS  IN  DAILY  USE 


A  few  representative  firms  out 
of  many  thousand  subscribers  in 
the  world  of  finance,  business, 
manufacturing,  etc. 
Fidelity  Casualty  Co. 
Tiffany  &  Co. 
John  Wanamaker. 
American  Telephoned  Telegraph 
Co. 

Berkshire  Life  Ins  Co.  Pitts- 
field,  Mass. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

New  York  Edison  Co. 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

American  News  Co. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

International  Harvester  Co., 
Chicago. 

American  Optical  Co.,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  Hart- 
ford Conn. 

Equitable  Life  Ins.  Co. 


India  Paper,  1000  pages,  1  in 


THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

11th  Edition  (Published  by  The  Cambridge  University  Press)  is  the  most  highly  perfected 
instrument  for  making  knowledge  available  for  use.  It  is  the  only  complete  systematized  inven- 
tory of  all  the  knowledge  that  has  practical  value,  and  is  the  product  of  the  organized  co-opera- 
tion of  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  world's  thought  in  every  department  of  human  activity. 

100  000  Americans  are  using  daily  this  wonderful  new  encyclopaedia,  which 
'  tells  the  whole  story  of  human  knowledge  in  a  new  way,  in  the 

light  of  the  most  recent  research  and  in  readable  and  interesting  language.  's 
the  most  successful  book  of  our  time,  and  the  most  useful.    Every  u' 
library,  more  than  2,(X)0  public  libraries,  all  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  banks,  manufacturing  corporations,  thou- 
sands of  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergy- 
men, engineers  have  bought  it.     The  book 
reviewers  have  referred  to  it  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms,  and  it  is  being  sold  in  every 
country  of  the  world  where  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken. 

Fifteen  hundred  practical  experts  and 

specialists  from  21  countries  worked  together 
on  a  systematic  plan  to  produce  this  entirely 
new   work,  and   the  unprece- 
dented sum  of  $1,500,000  was 
spent  to  make  it. 

Whether  you  are  a  manager 
or  clerk,  banker,  merchant, 
manufacturer  or  salesman,  steel 
man  or  grocer,  this  work  has  a 
claim  upon  you.  It  renders  a 
service  unparalleled  in  this  day 
of  specialization. 

"The  best  library  for  the 
business  man.  Progressive 
firms  should  see  to  it  that  it  is 
not  only  in  their  offices,  but  in 
the  homes  of  those  on  whom 
their  business  success  depends," 
says  a  specialist  on  business 
system. 


Howard  Elliott 
Pres.,  N.  V.,  AT.  H  <5r»  //.  R  R. 

Subscriber  No.  13767 


Office  Library  of  the  Curtis 
Company,  Philadelphia, 


Publishing 
Pa. 


With  the  Britannica  on  second  shelf  from  top 


Sheepskin 
Dark  Green 
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Hon.  William  C.  Redfield 

Subscriber  No.  15021 


George  Westi.nghouse 
Subscriber  ATo.  086 


ELhtkx  H.  Gary 
Subscriber  No.  20705 


NOTICE  REGARDING  DELIVERIES 


Those  who  intend  to  subscribe  at  the  present 
low  prices  are  advised  to  send  their  orders 


during  the  current  month  (January).  Immediate  delivery  out  of  stock  now  on  hand  can  then  be  guar- 
anteed, but  orders  are  likely  to  be  received  during  February  and  March  in  such  quantities  that  deliveries 
will  be  subject  to  delay.  The  demand  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  before  the  monthly  payment 
system  is  abolished,  will  necessitate  the  manufacture  of  another  large  edition,  for  which  leather  will  have 
to  be  provided,  the  paper  made  and  the  printing  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  The  printing  of  a  com- 
paratively small  edition  of  5,000  sets  requires  the  uninterrupted  running  of  16  cylinder  presses  for  a  period 
of  six  months.    India  paper,  furthermore,  can  only  be  supplied  by  one  mill. 

You  should  sign  and  mail  now — before  you  forget  it — the  inquiry  form  on  the  next  page.  You 
will  then  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery  and  of  purchasing  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  before  it  costs  from 
$29.00  to  $50.00  more,  and  before  the  monthly  payment  privilege  is  withdrawn. 


A  Clearing  House  of  Modern  Thought,  Knowledge  and  Achievement 

Through  which  the  layman  can  pass  his  doubts  and  difficulties  with  the  certain  assurance  that  no  reasonable 
demand  for  information  will  be  dishonored.  It  is  an  absolutely  necessary  book,  in  view  of  the  stress  of  life 
and  the  vast  expansion  of  the  world's  activities,  to  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  of  his  age  and  not  merely  in  it. 


The  work  has 


pages, 


all  the  comprehensiveness  of  an  ideal  library,  the  quick  accessibility  as  to  contents  of  an 
ordinary  dictionary,  and  (in  the  convenient  India  paper,  flexible 
leather-bound  format)  the  unprecedented  quality  in  a  work  of  ref- 
erence of  being  as  easily  handled  as  a  magazine.  Its  necessity 
as  a  resource  is  measured  by  the  helplessness  of  even  the  most 
learned  man  alive  in  the  face  of  the  vast  complex  of  things  know- 
able,  and  its  value  in  use  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  every- 
thing that  can  possibly  interest  a  civilised  people  has  been  traversed 
and  indexed  by  the  experts 
who  write  it. 

If  every  other  book  in 
the  world  were  destroyed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  essentials  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  human 
story  from  its  pages,  in 
which  1,500  representative 
experts  give  an  exhaustive 
account  of  all  human 
achievement. 

Vast  as  is  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  it  is  fin- 
ite, and  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  exhaust  its  es- 
sential contents  within  the 
compass  of  28,150  quarto 
pages  of  1,500  words  each, 
and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  an  encyclopaedic 
arrangement  by  which,  with 
the  further  aid  of  an  index 
volume  containing  500,000 
references,  any  isolated 
item  of  information  is  in- 
stantly accessible. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


{See  three  preceding  pages) 

WHY  NOT  SETTLE  THE  MATTER  TODAY? 

There  are  three  questions  to  consider:  1.  "Shall  I  be  glad  to  have  the  new  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  in  my  home?"  2.  "Shall  I  order  it  now  while  I  can  get  it  for 
$5.00  a  month  ?"  3.  "Shall  I  wait,  knowing  that  if  I  do  purchase  it  later,  it  will  cost 
me  $29.00  more  and  be  sold  for  cash  payment  only?" 

LET  THE  160-PAGE  PROSPECTUS  HELP  YOU  TO  ANSWER 

SENT  BY  MAIL  ON  RECEIPT  OF  REQUEST 

44,000,000  words,  40,000  articles,  28,150  pages  of  text  written  by  1,500  contributors,  dealing  with  half  a  million 
topics,  with  8,000  full-page  plates,  text  illustrations  and  maps,  cannot  be  described  in  a  few  paragraphs,  nor  in  a 
magazine  advertisement.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  large  prospectus  of  100  pages  which  will  enable  you  to 
learn  as  much  as  you  will  need  to  know  about  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  case  you  wish  to  subscribe. 
Send  for  it  today. 

A  Wonderful  Book — Revealed  by  a  Wonderful  Prospectus 

A  few  of  its  features  are  suggested  by  the  following  sub-divisions  of  its  contents,  and  dealt  with  in  the  prospectus  : 


A  History  of  All  Nations,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  account 
of  their  Government,  Laws,  Institutions,  Finances,  products 
of  Agriculture,  Mines,  Forests  and  Commerce  (with  statistics). 

An  International  Dictionary  of  Biography,  including  biographies 
of  living  celebrities,  Statesmen,  Politicians,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Queens  and  Presidents,  great  Merchants,  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
Artists,  Musicians,  Sculptors,  Actors,  Explorers,  Scholars, 
Writers,  Administrators,  etc. 

A  Gazetteer  and  Guide  to  Geographical  Knowledge  upon  the 
largest  scale  (with  descriptions  of  Seas  and  Oceans,  Continents, 
Islands,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains  and  Hills,  Deserts,  Volca- 
noes, Natural  Wonders  and  Phenomena  of  the  Earth,  its  Cli- 
mates, Weather,  Plants  and  Animals,  native  Peoples,  Countries, 
Cities  and  Towns,  and  narratives  of  Exploration  and  Discovery). 

A  Handbook  of  Sciences.  (Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  etc.) 

A  Handbook  of  Art  and  Applied  Art-  (Painting,  Sculpture, 
Engraving,  Illustration,  Photography,  Printing,  Ceramics,  I -ace, 
Embroidery,  Tapestry,  Jewelry,  Furniture,  Wood-carving,  Metal 
Work,  Decoration,  Glass,  etc.) 

A  Handbook  of  Sociology  and  Economics.  (Capital,  Wages, 
Wealth,  Production,  Money,  Socialism,  Communism,  Co-opera- 
tion, Tariff,  Value,  Liquor  Laws,  Charities,  Prisons,  Crimin- 
ology, the  Insane,  Deaf  and  Blind,  Trusts,  Temperance,  etc.) 


Application  for  160-Page  Prospectus 

Manager,  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
120  West  32d  Street,  New  York 

Send  me  by  mail  the  Prospectus  of  the  11th  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  with  particulars  of  prices,  bindings, 
deferred  payments,  bookcases,  etc. 

Name  

Profession  or  Business  

Residence  .   .  


An  Encyclopaedia  of   Religion,  Philosophy  and  Literature: 

(1)  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  famous  Heresies,  the  Papacy, 
Religious  Orders,  the  Reformation,  Sects  and  Creeds,  the  Great 
non-Christian  Religious  Systems,  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Religious  Leaders,  Ancient  Religions,  the  Story 
of  the  Bible  and  of  each  of  its  books,  the  Talmud,  etc.;  (2)  Mysti- 
cism, Scepticism,  Scholasticism,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Pragmatism, 
Psychology,  Aesthetics,  Ethics,  Psychical  Research,  etc  ;  (3) 
the  Literatures  and  Authors  of  all  nations  and  times,  Aids  to 
the  Study  of  Literature. 

A  Keady  Reference  Guide  to  Industries,  Commerce  and  Trade 
(with  statistics  pertaining  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  out- 
put of  all  countries,  states,  cities  and  important  towns). 

A  Handbook  of  Engineering  and  Invention.  (Wireless  Tele- 
graphy, Mining,  Electric  Lighting,  Acetylene  Lighting,  Power 
Transmission,  Electro  Chemistry,  Synthetic  Chemistry,  Turbines, 
Traction,  Color  Printing,  Moving  Pictures,  Ship-building,  Steei 
Construction,  Tunnels  and  Canals,  etc.) 

A  Library  of  Law,  1T00  articles  comprising  (1)  Legal  Systems, 
such  as  Roman  and  Greek  Law,  Mohammedan  Law,  Indian  Law, 
etc.;  (2)  International  Ecclesiastical  Law;  (15)  Criminal  Law, 
Evidence,  Divorce,  etc.;  (4)  Social  and  Labor  Legislation;  (ft) 
Company  Law,  Bankruptcy;  ((>)  Biographies  of  Lawyers  and 
Law-makers. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  (Serum  Treatment, 
Bacteriology,  Tropical  Medicine,  Malaria,  Yellow  Fever,  Sleep- 
ing Sickness,  Plague,  Tuberculosis,  Diphtheria,  Meningitis, 
Hydrophobia,  Lockjaw,  the  X-ray,  Surgery  of  Heart  and  Brain, 
Aseptic  Treatment,  Radium  in  Surgery,  Household  Medicine, 
Hygiene,  Baths,  Sanitation.) 

A  History  of  War  and  Military  Science,  such  as  has  not  appeared 
in  any  other  work  of  reference.  (Armies  of  the  world,  Army 
Organization,  Infantry,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Ordnance,  Machine 
Guns,  Coast  Defense,  Army  Signalling,  War  Game,  Strategy  and 
Tactics,  History  and  Criticism  of  individual  Wars,  Battles  and 
Campaigns,  Great  Soldiers.) 

A  Handbook  of  International  Politics.  (The  Peace  Movement, 
the  Hague  Conferences,  the  new  East,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines,  the  Balkans,  Foreign  Policies  of  England,  France, 
Germany  and  other  countries;  Spheres  of  Influence.) 

A  Handbook  and  Dictionary  of  Archaeology  and  Classical 
Antiquity.  (Recent  excavations  in  Crete,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Africa,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America;  new  dis- 
coveries about  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.) 

A  Guide  to  all  Sports  and  Pastimes-  (Two  hundred  and  sixty 
articles,  covering  all  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  and  games.) 

A  Handbook  of  Manners  and  Customs.  (Tattooing,  Totemism, 
Cannibalism,  Taboo,  Witchcraft,  Initiation,  Funeral  Rites,  An- 
cestor-worship, Salutations,  Mourning,  Tarring  and  Feathering, 
Ritual  Murder,  etc. ) 

A  Dictionary  of  Music.  (One  hundred  and  sixty  articles  on  mu- 
sical instruments  of  all  kinds;  articles  on  musical  forms,  such  as 
Symphony,  Opera,  Concerto,  etc.,  the  Orchestra;  History  of 
Music;  the  Great  Musicians,  Composers  and  Singers  of  the  past 
and  of  today.) 

A  Nature  Library.  (The  whole  circle  of  life,  articles  about  every 
species  of  Beast,  Bird,  Reptile,  Fish,  Insect  or  Mollusc,  etc.,  of 
land  or  water;  the  great  families  of  Plants  and  their  subdivisions; 
the  story  of  Evolution,  in  its  manifold  applications,  Mimicry, 
Heredity,  Migration,  etc.) 

A  Register  and  Detailed  Summary  of  Contemporary  of  Life  and 
Progress.  (Developments  of  today  in  the  social,  artistic,  indus- 
trial and  political  life  of  our  own  and  all  other  countries,  the  new 
movements  and  tendencies  in  literature,  science  and  philosophy, 
in  philanthropy  and  other  fields,  every  activity  in  recent  world 
history,  the  warp  and  woof  for  the  history-making  of  tomorrow.) 


THE  OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 


Important  Announcement 
The  Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester's  New  Book 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  DEAN  C.  WORCESTER 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Philippine  Insular  Government,  1901  1913,  Author  of  "  The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their  People  "etc. 

A  timely,  valuable,  up-to-date  and  authoritative  work  on  our  Southern  Pacific  possessions  whi<  h  brings  home  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  truth  as  to  the  situation  in  the  Archipelago.  Of  a  special  interest  since  the  recently  appointed  administration 
has  again  sharply  brought  up  the  whole  question  of  our  policy  with  regard  to  the  Philippines. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  full  Page  plates.    'Two  volumes,  $6.00  net.    Ready  in  January. 


The  Biography  of  Florence  Nightingale 

By  SIR  E.  T.  COOK 

An  exhaustive  biography  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
women.  Illustrated.   2  vols.    $1.50  net. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  Own  Story  of  His  Life.    The  official 
sevelt,  and  the  m< 
Richly  illustrated.    $2.50  net. 


biography  of  ex-President  Roosevelt,  and  the  most  important 
book  of  the  year. 


A  History  of  Land  Mammals  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

By  W.  B.  SCOTT 

The  marvelous  story  of  the  development  of  American  animal 
life  from  remote  ages.  Illustrated.   $b  00  net. 

The  Principles  of  Greek  Art 

By  PERCY  GARDNER,  Litt.  D. 

A  work  which  makes  clear  the  artistic  and  psychological 
principles  incorporated  in  Greek  art.    Illustrated.    $2.50  net. 

Politics  and  History 

By  VISCOUNT  MORLEY.  O.  M. 

An  important  new  work  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Morley.  with 
the  deep  insight,  widespread  interest  and  high  authority  char- 
acteristic of  this  distinguished  author's  writings.       $1.00  net. 

The  Works  of  Rabindranath  Tagore 

Nobel  Prizeman  in  Literature,  1913. 
Gitanjali  (Song  Offerings).    A  Collection  of  Prose  Trans- 
lations made  by  the  author  from  the  original  Bengali. 

$1.40  net. 

The  Gardener.    Poems  of  Youth.  $1.25  net. 

The  Crescent  Moon.    Child  Poems. 

Colored  illustrations.    $1.25  net. 
Sadhana:  The  Realization  of  Life.   A  volume  of  essays. 

$1.25  net. 

Here  Are  Ladies 

By  JOHN  STEPHENS 

Another  alluring  book  by  the  unique  author  of 
of  Gold,"  "  Insurrections,"  etc. 


The  Crock 
$1.25  net. 


Van  Cleve 


Bulwer  Lytton  a  biography 

By  THE  EARL  OF  LYTTON 

The  authorized  life  of  this  distinguished  19th  century 
author  and  statesman.  Illustrated.   2  vols.    $7.50  net. 

My  Life  with  the  Eskimo 

By  VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 

A  great  explorer's  story  of  discovery  and  daily  life  among 
the  natives  of  the  Arctic  Regions.       Illustrated.    $4.00  net. 

A  Woman  Rice  Planter 

By  PATIENCE  PENNINGTON 

Introduction  by  Owen  Wister.  Interesting  experiences  of 
a  woman  planter  in  South  Carolina.     Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 

History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times 

By  FRANK  P.  GRAVES,  Ph.  D. 

With  the  author's  "  History  of  Education  Before  the 
Middle  Ages"  and  "The  History  of  Education  During  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Transition  to  Modern  Times,"  provides 
a  continuous  course  on  the  History  of  Education.     $1.10  net. 

The  Facts  About  Shakespeare 

By  PROF.  WILLIAM  ALLEN  NEILSON,  Ph.  D. 
AND  PROF.  ASHLEY  HORACE  THORNDIKE,  L.  H.  D. 

A  corrected  account  of  Shakespeare's  life,  environment, 
work,  and  reputation.    Regular  edition.  60  cents  net. 

Sold  also  uniform  with  sets  of  the 

Tudor  Shakespeare 

complete  in  forty  volumes,  in  box. 

Superior  cloth,  $14.00  net  the  set. 
Leather,  $22.00  net  the  set. 
Each  volume  edited  with  an  introduction,  complete  text, 
notes,  and  glossary,  represents  all  that  is  best  in  American 
scholarship.    Each  volume  of  the  Plays  or  Poems  may  be  had 
separately.  Leather,  55  cents  net.  Illustrated. 

l6mo.    Superior  cloth.   35  cents  net. 

The  Valley  of  the  Moon 

By  JACK  LONDON 

One  of  this  author's  best  love  stories,  the  hero  again  an 
unforgetable  type.  Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 


By  MARY  S.  WATTS 

A  modern  American  story,  inviting  in  the  intensity  of  its 
realism.  Cloth.   $1.35  net. 

JUST  COMPLETED 
"  One  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  Century  " 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  PAUL  MONROE,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.    With  the  assistance  of  Departmental 

Editors  and  more  than  One  Thousand  Contributors. 
Complete  in  Five  Big  Quarto  Vols.    The  set  $25.00  net. 
Vol.  V.  POL-ZWI.   JUST  PUBLISHED 
"  This  Cyclopedia  ought  to  go  into  every  school  and  public  library  in  the  land,  and  become  accessible  to  every  teacher  and 
every  school  official,  and  to  all  others  who  have  to  do  with  the  organization,  administration,  or  teaching-work  of 'our  schools.*' 

— Literary  Digest. 


Published 
by 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  5th  Ave. 
New  York 


THE  OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


in  the 
January 


Scrihner 


Student  Song 

A  Poem  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

The  Tragic  Ten  Days  of  Madero 

An  American  Woman's  Letters  from  Mexico,  by  Alice 
Day  McLaren.  A  vivid  picture  of  the  Mexican  situation 
before  and  during  the  Madero  tragedy. 


Tunisian  Days,  by  George 
Edward  Woodberry 

The  first  of  his  articles  on  North  Africa  and 
the  Desert.  A  poet's  prose  impressions  of  the 
picturesque  and  wonderful  color  of  the  land 
and  the  kaleidoscopic  spectacle  of  the  people. 

Madame  Waddington  — 
My  First  Years  as  a 
Frenchwoman,  1876-7 

The  political,  diplomatic,  and  social  aspects  of 
these  years,  the  important  personages  of  the 
times  in  diplomacy,  literature,  and  art,  the  people 
met  at  state  functions,  private  dinners,  balls, the 
opera,  the  theatres,  are  commented  upon  in  the 
author's  own  inimitable  and  delightful  way. 

The  OldMan-of -War's  Man 
by  W.  J.  Aylward 

The  ships  and  the  men  of  the  English  navy  of 
the  18th  century.  Beautifully  illustrated  from 
paintings  by  the  author,  reproduced  in  color. 

Politicians  and  the  Sense  of 
Humor,  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett 

Lincoln  the  great  humorist. 

Stories :  The  first  part  of  Maje:  A  Love  Story,  by 

Armistead  C.  Gordon,  a  beautiful,  tender  story  of  the  old  South. 
—The  Tortoise,  by  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould,  author 
of  "Vain  Oblations,' '  a  story  of  sacrifice,  —  The  Geniuses  of 
Lutton's  Hill,  by  Philip  Curtiss,  the  story  of  a  poet  and  an 
acrobat.— The  Winter  Mail,  by  George  T.  Marsh.  How  old 
Pierre  carried  the  Christmas  mail  to  Fort  Hope. — Charity,  by 
Mabel  Wood  Martin.   A  story  of  a  flirt  and  her  conquest. 


$3.00  a  year;  25  cents  a  number 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Jean  Paul  Marat 

The  name  of  Marat  will  forever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Reign  of  Terror  during  the  French 
Revolution.  He  fell  at  last  by  the  hand  of  Charlotte 
Corday  to  avenge  the  loss  of  her  lover.  This  period 
contains  more  of  dramatic  interest  than  any  other  in  the  world's 
history.  It  is  out  of  this  period  that  the  Empire  was  born,  domi- 
nated and  ruled  by  Napoleon.  It  is  generally  conceded  the  best 
account  of  the  French  Revolution  is  by  America's  great  historian, 
Dr  John  Clark  Kid  path.  The  story  of  this  period  should  be  read 
by  every  American  who  prizes  his  citizenship  and  loves  his 
country.  How  else  are  we  to  judge  of  the  great  questions  that 
confront  our  own  Republic  except  from  the  lessons  of  the  past 

Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

Ridpath,  the  historian,  takes  the  reader 

back  to  the  very  beginning  of  civilization  and  traces  i 
man's  career  down  through  the  long  highway  of  time, 
through  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  nations.  He 
covers  every  race  and  every  nation,  and  holds  the  reader  spell- 
bound by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  more  interesting  or 
inspiring  has  ever  beerr  written.  If  you  would  know  the  history 
of  mankind,  every  sacrifice  for  principle,  every  struggle  for  liberty, 
every  conflict  and  every  achievement,  then  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  in  your  home  the  world-famed  publication— 

Ridpath  s  History  EWorld 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment only  in  direct  letters.   A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is 
printed  on  the  lower  corner  of  this  advertisement.  Tear  off  the  coupon, 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly  and  mail.  We  do  not  publish  our 
special  low  price  for  the  reason  Dr.  Ridpath's  widow  derives  her 
support  from  the  royalty  on  this  History,  and  to  print  our  low 
price  broadcast  would  cause  injury  to  the  sale  of  future  editions. 

Mail  Coupon  for  46-Page  FREE  Booklet 

We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful  forty-six 
page  free  booklet  of  specimen  pages 

from  the  History  without  any  obligation  on  your 
part  to  buy.^  Hundreds  who  read  this  have  thought 
that  sometime  they  would  buy  a  History  of 
the  World  and  inform  themselves  on  all  the 
great  events  that  have  made  and  unmade 
nations.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  at  least  send  the  coupon  and 
find  out  all  about  our  remarkable  offer? 

Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

Ridpath's  enviable  position  as  a  his- 
torian is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful style,  a  style  no  other  historian 
nas  ever  equaled.  He  pictures  the  great 
historical  events  as  though  they  were 
happening  before  your  eyes ;  he  carries 
you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old ; 
to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors ; 
to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate ;  to  march 
against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned 
followers  ;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with 
Drake ;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe 
with  Magellan.  He  combines  absorbing 
interest  with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes  the 
heroes  of  history  real  living  men  and  women,  and 
about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
in  such  a  fascinating:  style  that  history  becomes  as 
absorbingly  interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATK 

CHICAGO 


FREE 
COUPON 


Western 
Newspaper 
Association 
.E. SEVER, Prest. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St.. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Please  mail. free.  46  pagre 
sample  booklet  of  Ridpath's 
istory  of  the  World.contain- 

ng  photogravures  of  Napoleon, 
Queen      Elizabeth,  Socrates. 
Ca?sar  and  Shakespeare,  diagram 
of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,  and  write  me 
full  particulars  of  your  special  offer 
to  The  Outlook  readers. 
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23  | 
Volumes 

1050 1 
Sejs 

Swasfica 
Waiermark 

Contains 
new  Material 


Rudyard  Kipling  Personally  Supervised  the 
Preparation  of  this  Definitive 
Set  of  His  Works 

The  Seven  Seas 
Edition 

Only  1050  Sets 

Each  Set  Signed  by  the  Author 

C  A  special  representative  was  sent  to  England  to  arrange 
with  Mr.  Kipling  the  details  of  this  autograph  edition. 
The  set  has  been  issued  in  handsome  binding,  printed 
from  a  new  "  Kipling  face "  of  type  on  fine  rag  paper 
bearing  the  water-mark  : 

R 

Ft! 

K 

C  Mr.  Kipling  worked  over  these  volumes,  making 
changes  and  suggestions  until  he  had  them  in  the  form 
in  which  he  wishes  his  work  to  be  preserved. 

C  As  a  further  proof  of  his  approval  and  association 
with  every  detail,  Mr.  Kipling  has  re-arranged  the 
literary  material  in  the  sequence  in  which  he  wishes  it  to 
remain,  including  new  matter,  now  for  the  first  time 
collected  in  book  form,  and  has  autographed  the  first 
volume  of  each  set. 

C  The  Seven  Seas  Edition  is  sure  to  increase  in  value 
because  of  its  beauty  and  its  association  with  Mr. 
Kipling.  It  will  be  a  possession  to  be  handed  down  to 
one's  children's  children. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  : — Great  care  is  being  exercised  in  issuing  these 
volumes  and  but  one  is  to  be  published  each  month.  We  have 
arranged  to  have  our  customers  pay  for  the  books  as  delivered — $6.00 
a  month.  This  puts  the  almost  invaluable  Seven  Seas  Edition 
within  reach  of  all  Kipling  admirers.  Write  us  to  reserve  set  or>  if 
additional  information  is  desired,  ask  for  descriptive  circular. 

Price  $138.00  a  Set.    23  Volumes 

6%  Discount  for  Cash  Order 


DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY, 


GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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ITJfflfTENEP 
IN  EGVPT 


By  C.N.andA.M. 

Williamson 


1  The  Romance  of 

an  American  Girl  in  the  East 


Net  $1.35 


JUST  OUT 
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At  All  Book-Shops         Doubleday,  Patfe  &,Co. 
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Scientific  American  Reference  Book 


For  1914 

A  MODERN  BUSINESS  NECESSITY 


"Those  who  know  the  Reference  Book  will  want  the  new  edition  at 
once.  Those  who  do  not  will  save  time  and  money  by  getting  it  and 
learning  how  to  use  it." — New  York  Sun. 


FREE  with  a  new  subscription  to  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

A  Really  Important  W^ork 


Albany  Press: 
"It  is  far  and  away  the  best  and 
most     useful    of    all  Reference 
Books. 


Detroit  Free  Press: 

dispensable 


"It  is  practically 
in  its  field." 


Pittsburgh  Post: 
"The  work  contains  in  truth 
an  amazing  amount  of  up-to-date 
facts.  Everyone  in  the  family 
can  find  it  of  use,  from  school  boy 
to  the  grandparents. 


San  Francisco  Call: 
"The  book  will  prove  singularly 
useful  as  a  manual  of  ready  refer- 
ence." 


In  this  great  book  are  gathered  the  statistics 
and  information  necessary  to  answer  with 
accuracy  the  perplexing  questions  which  con- 
stantly arise  relative  to  modern  processes, 
discoveries  and  achievements,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  our  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
A  great  deal  of  the  information  it  contains 
can  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  illustrations 
are  not  mere  pictures  but  are  designed  to  fix 
facts  and  events  upon  the  memory  by  means 
of  instructive  object  lessons.  In  preparing 
the  material  for  this  work  its  editors  have 
collaborated  with  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties. Every  page  has  been  revised  or  written 
by  an  expert,  and  the  book  contains  much 
accurate  data  that  cannot  be  found  in  many 
of  the  high-priced  encyclopaedias. 


608  Pages  WOO  Ills. 

Price  $1.50  net 


Chicago  News: 
"One  would  have  to  puzzle  his 
brain  and  perhaps  use  a  microscope 
to     discover    some    subject  not 
treated  here. 


Chapter  1.  Population.  Chapter  5. 

Chapter  2.  Farms.  Chapter  6. 

Chapter  3.  Mines.  Chapter  7. 

Chapter  4.  Manufacturing.  Chapter  8. 

Chapter  1.  Chemistry. 

Chapter  2.    Astronomy  and  Time. 


PART  I. 

Commerce. 
Mercantile  Marine. 
Railroads. 
Panama  Canal. 

PART  II 

Chapter  3 
Chapter  4 


(Statistical) 
Chapter  9. 
Chapter  10. 
Chapter  11. 
Chapter  12. 
(Scientific) 
Weather. 

Mechanical  Movements. 


Cincinnati  Times: 
"In  all   probability   there  has 
never  been  published  a  book  of  its 
kind  as  thorough  and  as  useful/ 


Telegraph  ai 
^'ireless. 
Telephones. 
Post  Office. 

Chapter 
Chapter 


id  Cables. 


Chapter  13.  Patents. 

Chapter  14.  Armies. 

Chapter  15.  Navies. 

Chapter  16.  Aviation. 


5.  Geometrical  Construction. 

6.  Weights  and  Measures. 


This  Valuable  Reference  Work  FREE 

We  have  reserved  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  new  1914  edition  for  circulation  purposes.  Tear 
off  the  attached  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  with  $3.00  in  payment  for  a  bona  fide  new  subscription  for 
'"Scientific  American"  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  book,  express  charges  prepaid  and  absolutely  free. 


YOU  REMIT  $3.00 


Scientific  A  merican  one  year  (52  numbers)  new  subs.  $3.00 
Scientific  American  Reference  Book  1.50/ 

-pn-Q  j  ONLY  FOR  BOTH 


ScientificAmerican 

tells  in  simple  language  the  things  that  bave  made  the  real  history  of  the  world.       /  MUNN 

To-day  it  is  bigger,  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  ever.  /  £  QQ  JjjC 

The  one  necessary  magazine  for  the  man  whose  business  success  depends      /  c    j        c  • 

upon  the  great  mechanical,  engineering,  electrical  and  scientific  achieve-      /     J?|.n    me  5cJen" 

ments  that  are  rapidly  developing  the  resources  of  this  country  and      .-'     t»  V  Ame"ca? 

Keterence  .Book 


making  them  of  great  value  to  its  citizens, 

Remember  that  we  have  reserved  only  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  the  new  1914  edition  of  the  Reference  Book  for  this 
purpose  and  we  cannot  guarantee  to  send  the  book  after  this 
supply  is  exhausted,  hence  YOU  MUST  ACT  PROMPTLY. 

DON'T  DELAY— DON'T  MISS  THIS  CHANCE.  FILL  /  Name 
IN  AND  RETURN  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY. 


erence 
and  enter  subscrip- 
tion    for  Scientifi 
American  as  per  offei 
$3.00  enclosed. 


Munn  &  Company,  Inc. 
366  Broadway,  New  York  City 


-    p.  o. 

State   
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Get  Out 
Your  Winter 
Garden 
Tools 


When  the  ground  is  frozen  you  can't  dig  in  the  dirt,  but  you  can  sit  beside  the  fire 
and  draw  plans  of  the  garden  that  is  to  be  — and  that's  what  you  should  do.  Then 

when  the  sap  begins  to  run 
you'll  be  ready  to  get  busy  with 

The 
Summer 
Garden 
Tools 

NOW  is  the  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted with 

Everyman's  Garden 

a  week-by-week  feature  of  The  Country  Gentleman — a  year-round  diary  for  the  man  with  the  small  place. 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  it  tells  you  how  to  plan. 
When  spring  is  in  the  air  it  tells  you  how  to  plant. 
When  summer  has  arrived  it  tells  you  how  to  cultivate. 

And  when  autumn  comes  it  tells  you  how  to  reap  the  harvest  and  keep  the  fruits  for  winter. 

It's  a  correspondence  course  in  gardening  for  the  over-the-city-line  man,  with  fifty-two  lessons  a  year — at  j 
less  than  three  cents  a  week — written  by  men  who  are  worthy  to  instruct  because  they,  themselves,  £ 
can  make  things  grow.  ____________  / 

And  then  there's  the  hen !  Stop  thinking^of  poultry  in  terms  of  dollar-a-dozen  eggs  and  forty -cents-    f . 
a-pound  broilers.   Be  your  own  producer  and  middleman.   A  few  square  yards  in  the  back  yard    y  Cut 
is  all  you  need  to  start.    You  are  not  going  into  business  and  don't  require  a  $10,000  poultry  f 
plant.   You  merely  want  to  raise  eggs  and  broilers  for  your  table.  f  Ollt— 

There's  a  chicken  expert  now  planning  to  start  a  chicken  family  for  you  to  watch.  Week  S  Mail  Tnrtav 
by  week  he  will  tell  you  the  history  of  that  brood,  from  the  breeders  to  the  egg,  the  hatch-  J?  l»i~H  llHJdy 
ing,  rearing  the  young  chicks,  feeding  them,  doctoring  them,  bringing  them  up  until  they  S  The  Country 
begin  to  lay.  You  can't  go  far  wrong  on  the  poultry  question  with  the  history  of  this    J  Gentleman 

family  before  you.  /    Independence  Square 

S  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

f    Enclosed  please  find  $1.50. 
y    Canadian  price  $2.25.  Please 
J? .  send  The  Country  Gentleman 
S    for  one  year  to  the  address  below. 


If  You  Are  Farming  a  Little  Back  Yard  or 
Ten  Thousand  Acres  You  Need 

<me  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Name 


Five  Cents  the  Copy,  of  all  Newsdealers. 
$1.50  the  Year,  by  Mail 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^5  Town- 


State- 


EDUCATIONAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency  VewYoi?" 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools 


Advises  parents  about  schc 


Win.  ().  Pratt.  Merr. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
CALIFORNIA 


BELMONT  SCHOOL 

(FOR  BOYS) 

BELMONT,  CALIFORNIA 

25  Miles  South  of  San  Francisco 

Prepares  boys  for  the  best  colleges  and  schools 
of  Engineering. 

Write  to  the  Secretary  of  Dep't  B  for  Catalogue 
giving  detailed  information. 

W.  T.  REID,  Headmaster.        GILBERT  N.  BRINK.  Ass't  Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT 

The  Curtis  School  for  Youn^  Boys 

Brook  field  Center,  Conn.  39th  year.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
A  wholesome  life  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Constant  and  care- 
Separate  room  for  each  boy. 
)oklet. 

FREDERICK  S.  CURTIS,  Principal. 


ful  attention  to  individual  development. 
50  acres.    Gymnasium.   Terms  $700.  Bookie 


THE  TACONIC  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Overlooking  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Girls 
taught  how  to  study.  New  gymnasium.  Miss  Lilian  Dixon, 
A.B.,  Principal.  Miss  Catharine  Burrowes,  A.B.,  Associate 
Principal.   Lakeville,  Conn. 


For  Girls. 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883. 

One  hour  from  New  York.    Certificate  to  leading 
colleges.    General  and  special  courses.  Separate 
school  house.    Small  classes.   Outdoor  sports. 
MARGARET  R.  BRENDLINGER.  A.  B.,  Principal 
VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS,  B.  L.  Associate 


RIDGEFIELD  SCHOOL  Jg?8 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  50  miles  from  New  York,  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Berkshires.  All  water  sports,  ath- 
letic fields,  gymnasium.  Certincate  privileges.  Lim- 
ited number  of  boys  allows  each  student  individual 
attention.  Roland  J.  Mulford,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster. 


THE  GUNNERY  SCHOOL, 

WASHINGTON,  CONN. 
Founded  in  1850  by  Frederick  W.  Gunn. 

Upper  School  Preparatory  to  all  Colleges.  Lower  School  for  Young 
Boys.   New  Gymnasium.    Illustrated  circular  sent  on  application. 

John  C.  Brinsinade,  Headmaster. 


SAINT  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 

WATERBURY,  CONNECTICUT 

College  Preparatory  and  Diploma  Courses.  Fortieth  year.  Mod- 
ern  equipment.    Miss  Emily  Gardner  Munro,  A.M.,  Principal. 

DISTRICT    OF  COLUMBIA 


Martha  Washington  Seminary 

c  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

In  finest  residential  section  of  National  Capital.  Two  years' 
course  for  High  School  graduates,  general  and  special  courses. 
Domestic  Science.   Outdoor  sports. 

Edward  W.  Thompson.  Principal,  1601  Conn.  Arc,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ILLINOIS 


Double  Your 
EarningPower, 

The  great  secret  of  business 
and  social  success  is  the  ability 
to  recall  experiences  and  facta 
and  apply  them  when  needed. 

The  demands  of  commercial 
and  professional  life  are  be- 
coming so  exacting  in  their  de- 
tails of  facts  and  figures  to  be 
remembered,  that  to  be  able  to 
succeed  or  even  hold  your  own, 
you  must  have  an  infallible 
memory. 

I  want  to  prove  all  this  to  you 
—I  have  been  proving  it  for  over 
20  years  to  over  50,000  ambitious  men 
and  women  whom  I  have  trained  to 

Stop  Forgetting! 


Prof. 

Henry 
Dickson. 
Principal 
_lckson  School 
of  Memory. 


I  Show  You  How 

Give  me  JO  minutes  of  your  spare  time  daily  and  I  will 

make  your  mind  an  infallible  classified  index  from  which  you 
can  instantly  select  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  arguments,  ideas, 
names,  incidents— I  will  enable  you  to  concentrate,  overcome 
self-consciousness,  think  on  your  feet  and  intelligently  ad- 
dress an  audience  without  hesitancy — without  notes.  Think 
of  the  business  and  social  success  you  can  achieve! 

This  Valuable  Book  FREE 

My  book  shows  you  how  to  think  on  your  feet— how  to  over- 
come self -consciousness  and  groping  for  words— to  meet  emer- 
gencies—to express  yourself  convincingly,  clearly 
k and  logically  whether  talking  to  one  person 
or  ten  thousand.   De  Luxe  edition  hand- 
somely illustrated.    The  price  is  $2  but 
I  will  present  a  copy  FREE  to  every 
student.  Don't  be  hampered  any  long- 
er— write  today  and  get  a  FREE  copy 
of  my  other  valuable  book,  "How  To 
Remember." 

Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  Prin., 
Dickson  School  of  Memory, 
739  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago.  10. 


Prepare  for  College 
at  Home 

You  can  prepare  for  College  or  complete 
your  high  school  work  at  home  by  our  sim- 
plified correspondence  .methods.  Our 
courses  meet  all  entrance  re- 
Quirements;  they  are  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Illinois,  Chicago,  Michigan 
and  other  leading  universities.  The  American  School  is  one  of  the 
largest  educational  institutions  in  the  world  and  employs  no  agents, 
solicitors  or  collectors.    Write  for  special  College  Preparatory  Booklet. 

American  Scbool  of  Correspondence 

5753  Drexel  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


"  Home-Making,  the    New  Profession  " 

Is  a  100-page  ill.  hand-book  ;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet,  health,  children  :  home- 
study  Domestic  Science  courses.    For  home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  521  West  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


SEA 
PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personalities 

Genuine  happy  home  life ;  personal  attention  and  care.  Growing  girls  inspired  by  wholesome 
and  beautiful  ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  an 
outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  refining.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves,  1,000 
feet  of  seashore,  ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  char- 
acter and  education.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic  Arts.  French,  German,  Spanish 
— native  teachers.  All  branches  of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic  instructor-.  Address 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For  detailed  in- 
formation address 


22nd  Year       U.  of  C.  (Div.  E  )  Chicago.  III. 


INDIANA 


ELMHURST 

Box  4,  R.  O.  6,  Connersville,  Indiana 

Only  high  grade  non-sectarian  country  school  for  girls  in  the 
Middle  West.    Number  limited  to  twenty-four. 


MASSACHUSETT 


Home  School 


for  Backward 
Children  and  Youth 

Founded  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Herrick. 

Individual  training,  securing  most  satisfactory  results  in  self-control, 
articulation  and  application  in  work  and  play.    Open  all  the  year. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  permanent  pupils.   Terms  $720. 
Miss  Frances  J.  Herrick,  Prin.,  10  S.  Prospect  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Auburndale,  108  Woodland  Road. 

LASELL  SEMINARY 

Advanced  work  for  High  School  graduates.   Music,  Art,  House- 
hold Sciences.  Address  „  .    .  , 
G.  M.  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


Miss  Nora  Maynard  Green 

Auburndale.  Suburb  of  Boston.  Out  of  town  students  can  be 
accommodated  at  the  Inn  by  applying  to  the  management. 

ELM  HILL 

A  Private  Home  and  School  for  Feeble-minded  Youth 
BARRE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Our  treatment  has  shown  remarkable  results.  Perhaps  we  can  help 
your  child.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Terms,  #600  a  year  and  up.   Address  George  A.  Brown,  M.D.,  BoxC. 

Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

29-31  Fairfield  St.,  cor.  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

32d  year.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Special  advan- 
tages in  Art,  Music,  Languages,  and  Household  Arts.  Visitors 
cordially  welcomed.   Send  for  catalogue. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  Principal 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  ^"g^f/1 

THE  FENWAY,  28,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Situated  in  Boston's  most  beautiful  parkway.   College  Preparatory 
and  General  Courses. 
CATHERINE  J.  CHAMBERLA YNE,  Principal. 

Miss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

Resident  and  day  pupils.  General,  College  Preparatory  and 
Domestic  Science  Courses.   Advanced  work  for  older  girls. 


Schoolhouse,  6  Gloucester  St.  )  r,    .  -.T 
Residence.  401  Beacon  Street S  Boston'  Mass- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

Massachusetts,  Bradford 
111th  year.  Thirty  miles  from  Boston. 

Address  the  Principal,  Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.M. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  SCHOOL 

CONCORD,  MASS.  For  Young  Boyg 

Beautifully  situated.  Outdoor  sports.  Prepares  for  secondary 
schools.  Board  and  tuition,  $500.  Next  term  opens  January  7th. 
Address  HEADMASTER,  Box  I. 

Massachusetts,  Great  Barrington 

HALLOCK  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS.  A  college  preparatory  school  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills.    3>2  hours  from  New  York.  Telephone. 

GERARD  HALLOCK,  M.A.,  Head  fllaster 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

NATICK,MASS.  A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  Seven- 
teen miles  from  Boston.   Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 


The  Burnham  School  GIRLS 

Founded,  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is  continuing  without 
interruption  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson 
and  Miss  Martha  C.  Burnham.  Preparatory,  Graduating-,  and 
Special  Courses.   Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress,  Northampton,  Mass. 


MISS  CAPEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

For  many  years  known  as  "  The  Burnham  School." 
38th  year  opens  September  19th,  1914. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  B.  T.  Capen,  Principal,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Wheaton  College  »"WS8SSL» 

(30  miles  from  Boston.)  Full  four-year  course  with  A.  B. 
degree.  Training  for  efficient  home  management  as  well  as  for  the 
business  of  life.  Special  two-year  diploma  course  for  high  school 
graduates.    17  buildings.    100  acres.  Catalog. 

REV.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


Q  SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

\  **U    A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  structure  and 
writing  of  the  ShortrStory  taught  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein.  Editor* 
Uppt»cott's  Magazine.  250-page  catalogue  free.  Please  address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Df.Eaenweia  Dept.    68,    Springfield,  Mass. 


TENACRE 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
A  school  for  twenty-five  young  girls.    Preparatory  to  Dana 
Hall.   Terms  5S50. 

Miss  HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Dana  Hall. 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN 

School  for  Girls.  Opened  October  1,  1913.  College  prepara- 
tory and  general  courses.  Address 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

ALLEN  SCHOOL  fSSkSSlksZ""* 

A  school  where  boys  are  made  self-reliant.  Prepara- 
tion for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Teacher 
for  every  6  boys.  Music,  Manual  Training,  Drawing. 
6buildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  pool.  Athletic 
field.   Junior  School  for  younger  boys.  Catalogue. 
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MARYLAND 


Educate  Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

(Established  1SfT7) 
A  unique  system  by  means  of  which  children 
from  kindergarten  to  12  years  of  age  may  be 
educated  at  home  by  the  best  modem  meth- 
ods and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision 
of  a  school  with  a  national  reputation  for 
training  young  children.    For  information 
write,  stating  age  of  child. 
Normal  Department  for  training  teachers. 
Circular  on  request. 
THE  CALVERT  SCHOOL,  2  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

V.  91.  HIIiLYKK.  A.B.  (Harvard),  Headmaster. 


<E!)e  Some  Scljool 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

Illustrated  Book  on  Request 
Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Tur  rrnADQ   lakehukst.  new  jersey 

1  rlEj  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory.  Advanced  French  course.  Riding,  tennis, 
golf,  boating.  Special  care  given  to  children.  Individual  instruction. 

Miss  E.  Dfbkay-Longchamp. 


MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

Orange,  N.  J.    A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York  City. 


College  preparatory  and  special  courses^  Music,  Art,w  Domestic 
Science.    Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


Kent  Place  School  for  Girls  Srf.wfwoffi 

Paul,  Miss  Anna  Sophia  Woodman,  Principals.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  LL.D.,  President  Board  of  Directors.  College  Prepara- 
tory and  General  Courses,  including  Domestic  Science.  New 
school  building.  Residence  re-modeled.  Ten  acres  of  grounds. 
Gymnasium  and  Physical  Director.  Circulars  on  application. 
In  the  Jersey  hills  20  miles  from  New  York.    Summit,  New  Jersey. 


NEW  YORK 


The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  other  colleges. 
General  course,  music,  domestic  science.  New  gymnasium.  Dor- 
mitory for  very  young  girls.  Principals  :  The  Misses  HYDE, 
ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES,  A.B.,  Bmghamton,  New  York. 


MRS,  MARSHALL'S  SCHOOL 

FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  under  fifteen.    Tuition  $900. 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


BRANT  WOOD  HALL 

28  Minutes  from  New  York  City 

In  celebrated  Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Prepares  for  all 
colleges.   General  course.    Unusual  home  life.    Ideal  environment. 

Country  Home  School  f^rgS^"^ 

resident  pupils.    Twenty  acres.    One  hour  rrom  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  JOHN  COX,  D.Sc,  Directress,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys  tnAt  iss£ehtter 

than  the  catalogue.''  500  ft.  elevation,  commanding  a  40-mile  view  of 
the  Hudson.  30  miles  from  New  York.  Complete  equipment.  All 
sports.  College  preparatory.  Character  references  required.  Cat- 
alogue on  request. 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 
For  Girls,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Half  hour  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  Cunningham  Hazen,  Principal. 


NEW  YORK 


RYE  SEMINARY 

A  girls'  school,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

Diploma  for  college  preparatory  and  general  course. 

Certificate  privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Mt. 
Hoi  yoke. 

Unusual  advantages  in  music. 

Physical  training,  riding  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mrs.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowe,  Principals, 
  Rye,  New  York. 


New  York,  Scarttriale.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station. 

Heatlicote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood'g  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

A  country  school  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis. 
Faculty  of  sixteen  instructors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music 
and  Drawing.    Healthful  outdoor  life. 


Chappaqua  'Mountain  Institute  tSS&JfrtSi 

New  York,  with  separate  departments  for  both  sexes  under  14  years, 
in  care  of  home  mother.  43d  year.  New  buildings,  70  acres,  500  ft. 
altitude;  *300  to  £375.  Primary,  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Manual 
Training:,  Domestic  Science  and  Music  Dept.   Address  Box  E. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Misses  Shipley's  School 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Instruction  :  Individual  instruction  of  limited  number  of 
pupils  by  specialists  in  all  departments.  An  average  of  one 
teacher  to  every  six  girls.  Two  resident  French  teachers. 
Courses  :  Diploma  in  College  Preparatory  and  Academic 
Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley. 
Situation:  In  healthful  suburb,  with  the  special  educa- 
tional and  social  opportunities  of  situation  opposite  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Building:  Specially  designed  Colonial  building,  with 

every  improved  appointment  for  homelike  comfort.  New 

class  rooms. 

Athletics  :  Carefully  supervised,  indoors  and  outdoors, 

by  resident  English  Director.  New  gymnasium. 
Younger  Pupils:  Instruction  and  daily  life  varied  to 
suit  the  personality,  health,  and  mental  needs  of  each  child. 

For  catalogue,  address 

The  Secretary,  Box  G,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


SPRINGSIDE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Chapman  and  Miss  Jones,  Principals. 


Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girls 

In  beautiful,  historic  Germantown.  City  and  country  advantages. 
General  and  College  preparatory  courses.  Special  courses  for  High 
School  graduates.    Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Sew- 


ing, Physical  culture,  basket-ball,  tennis,  riding. 

S.  Edna  Johnston,  A.B.,  Principal,  Germantown,  Phila. 


Mi 


Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Say  ward's  School  E^Kt  c&SSSW 

tory  and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 
Music  department.  Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseback 
riding,  swimming.  Grounds  and  building  enlarged.  Develops 
character,  mind  and  body.    Miss  S.  JANET  SAY  WARD,  Prin. 


Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

64th  session  begins  Sept.  17th,  1913.  Four  years'  course.  Thorough 
instruction.  New  hospital,  fully  equipped.  Registered  with  Regents 
of  New  York;  Class  A  of  American  Medical  Association.  Post- 
Graduate  Instruction.  Full  information  on  request.  Box  200,  N. 
College  Ave.  and  21st  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Clara  Marshall,  M.D.,  Dean. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL— Incorporated 

For  Girls.  Established  1S84.  A  city  school  with  country  sports. 
College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science.  New  fireproof  building.  Large  grounds.  Basketball, 
hockey,  tennis,  skating,  aesthetic  dancing.  Number  limited.  For 
illustrated  circular,  address 
Miss  Frances  Lucas,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 


EUROPE 


COURS  D WIGHT  ?£"?Tce 

Residence  and  study  in  Paris.  Interesting  and  instructive  travel 
through  Europe.    Highest  references. 

Address  Miss  L.  L.  Coleman,  Dwight  House,  Englewood,  N.J. 
Mlle.  Marjh  Jeanneret,  32  rue  Desbordes-Valmore,  Paris, France 
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EUROPE 


PARIS — La  Roseraie 

Leading  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  educating-  and  instructing 
voung-  foreign  girls.  Chateau  magnificently  situated  in  midst  the 
Neuiny  Pare,  and  provided  with  every  comfort  and  latest  hygienic 
improvements.  Every  room  has  its  toilet  and  bath.  Instructional 
courses  by  leading  university  professors— Foreign  Languages, 
Deportment,  Sports,  Tennis.  Large  Gardens.  Highest  references. 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  MLLE.  LEBOUCHER, 

68  Boulevard  de  la  Saussaye,  Neuilly  s/Seine. 
Up-to-date  installations  by  Msr.  Ghnon,  196  rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


VILLA  DU  ROULE  SCHOOL,  PARIS 

Miss  Gibson,  Miss  Seaborn,  Principals.  Annual  February  and 
March  Travel  Class  now  lorming;  limited  to  eight  girls.  Azores, 
Madeira,  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy.  For  detailed  itinerary,  terms 
and  references  address  Miss  Katharine  Babbitt,  Farmington,  Ct. 

MUNICH,  GERMANY 

THE  COIT  SCHOOL  FOR  AMERICAN  BOYS 

Thorough  preparation  for  any  college  or  school.  Speaking  Ger- 
man. Individual  instruction.  Entrance  exams,  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  Board  held  at  the  School.    Circular,  address 

Leslie  D.  Bissell,  Ph.D.,  Konradstrasse  14. 


School  Information 

1010  Times  Bldg..  New  York,  or 


Free  catalogs  and  advice  of  all 
Boarding  Schools  in  U.  S.  (name 
kind;  girls'  or  boys')  Ameri- 
can Schools' Association. 
1518-15  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


STUDY 
LAW 

AT 

HOME 


[  Young  Man!  Crystallize  Ambition! 

I  Stop  wishing— and  act !  Law  is  powerful, 
honorable  and  well  paid.  And  our  College 
Law  Course  is  complete,  easily  mastered 
and  highly  endorsed.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  "evidence."  Read  the  testimonies 
of  our  hundreds  of  graduates.  Oldest 
and  best.  24  years  of  biggest  success. 
Write  now ! 
SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

SB 8  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Are  You  Losing  Your  Hearing  ? 

Your  eyes  may  serve  you  for  ears  if  you  learn 
lip-reading.  Private  and  class  lessons  to  the 
adult  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  Frequent  lip- 
reading  conversation  classes  and  practice  classes 
in  literature,  art  and  current  events. 

We  also  send  teachers  an3Twhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  offer  special  rebates  from  regular 
terms  to  those  who  can  assist  in  forming  classes. 
Circulars  and  full  information  on  request. 
THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

(Incorporated) 
EDWARD  B.  NITCHIE,  B.A.,  Principal. 


18-20  East  41st  Street 


New  York  City 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  0L0 


v  $25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  mail. 

Returnable  samvles  mailed  to  prospective  purchasert. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO..  New  York  or  Chicago 


MORRIS  CANOES 


If  you  wish  to  own  a  canoe  to  be  proud 
of,  send  for  our  catalog. 

B.  N.  MORRIS  Veazie,  Me. 

Factory,  223  State  St. 


NVESTINC 

FOR  PROFIT 

Are  you  getting  PROFITS  an  wdl  as  interofit 
on  your  InvoHtmpnts?  Wc  tell  you  HOW.  No 
stocks  to  s»«ll  —  hut  IDEAS.  I.oarn  th<-  marhlnery 
of  Investment  hy  read  ins,'  THE  MAGAZINE  OF 
WALL  BTBEET.    A   few  leading  articles  in 

January  Issue — Just  Out 

Business  and  Investment  Prospects  for 
1914,  by  Jas.  H.  Brookmire,  Economic 
Expert  ;  Iron  Production  as  a  Guide  to 
Business  Conditions,  by  G.  C.  Selden, 
author  of  "  Interpreting  Financial  Condi- 
tions;"  Prospects  for  Copper  Stocks,  by 
R.  D.  Wyckoff,  Lecturer  at  N.  Y.  Finance 
Forum ;  How  to  Select  Safe  Mining  Stocks, 
by  Arthur  Prill,  U.  S.  Mineral  Surveyor; 
Getting  an  Education  in  Stocks  ;  The 
Investor  and  the  Income  Tax  ;  many  other 
valuable  articles. 

All  regular  Departments— Current  Financial  Opin- 
ion; Market  Outlook  ;  Bargain  Indicator  ;  Situation 
Summarized;  Investment  Digest;  Bond  Department, 
Essential  Statistics,  etc. 

The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 

214  Beard  Building,  New  York  City 

fl  will  bring-  the  magnzine  to  you  for  five  months— January 
FREE.    One  helpful  idea  is  w  orth  that  dollar— send  it  NOW. 


Name... 
Address. 


J 


The  Income  Tax  isnot  Levied  on  Coupons 
from  American  Municipal  Bonds 

We  own  and  offer  the  following  Municipal  issue: 

$21,000  HUMISTON,  IOWA 

Water  Works  5^'s  to  yield  5>£% 
$25,000  HICKORY  TWP.,  N.  C. 

Road  6's  to  Yield  5}{% 
$20,000  CLAY  CO.,  MISS. 

Road  District  6's  to  yield  5%% 
$20,000  BELZONI,  MISS, 

Sewer  6's  to  yield  5%% 
$3,000  NORTON,  S.  C. 

School  District  6's  to  yield  6 
Booklet  on  Municipal  Bonds  free  on  request. 

ULEN  &  CO.,  38  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


Bonds  For  Investment 


List  on  Request. 


'Dealer/  itv  Iiwe/tmenl  feewtiier 

40  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Established  1908 


ft      LI    V        I  ON  YOUR 

Double  Your  Income  savings 


The  rapid 
develop- 
ment of 

Wyoming:  makes  it  safe  for  us  to  pay  6  per  cent — because  Wyo- 
l  legal  ;nt.  rate  is  8  to  12  per  cent.  Our  stringent  banking:  lawt 
give  you  the  same  protection  you  get  at  home.  Why  be  con- 
tent with  3  to  4  per  cent  when  we  will  pay  you  6  per  cent.  Re- 


sources over  $100,000.   Write  today  for  booklet. 


tr°unst"  savings  bank 


I  19  Pioneer 

Street 
Ba«.n.  >Wo. 


j  Financial  Advertisements 

Many  readers  of  The  Outlook  are  buyers  of  investment 
|  securities.  All  orders  for  Financial  Advertising  are  accordingly 
scrutinized  most  carefully  and  only  those  advertisements  are 
accepted  which,  after  thorough  investigation,  are  believed  to  be 
worthy  of  confidence.  The  Outlook  cannot  undertake,  however, 
to  guarantee  against  loss  resulting  from  any  investment. 

All  advertising  of  mining  and  oil  stocks  is  excluded. 


I^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 

For  January  Investment 

$1,500,000  Kaufmann  Department  Store 
First  Mortgage  6%  Bonds 

Unconditionally  guaranteed  by  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  the  largest  Depart- 
ment store  establishment  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  with  net  earnings,  calendar  year,  $816,061.26 

Denominations,  $100,  $SOO,  $1,000  and  $5,000 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
have  funds  available  for  January  in- 
vestment to  this  offering.  We  have 
purchased  these   bonds    after  careful 

investigation,  and  recommend  them  in  the 
strongest  terms  as  a  safe  an-1  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  following  principal  reasons: 

1.  The  high  financial  standing  and  great 
earning  power  of  the  guarantor  corpora  lion 
ensure  the  prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
interest. 

2.  Thebusiness  conduct  "by  the  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores  was  founded  in  1871  and 
has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  the 
largest  enterprise  of  this  character  in  Pitts- 
burgh, with  the  highest  credit  rating.  Its  floor 
space  has  increased  from  800  square  feet  to 
700,000  square  feet,  and  the  number  of  its 
employes  from  4  to  4,000. 

3.  The  total. quick  assets  of  the  Company 
were  shown  by  an  independent  audit  to  be 
almost  $3,000,000. 

4  The  net  annual  earnings  for  the  last 
calendar  year  were  more  than  nine  times  the 
greatest  annual  interest  charge. 


Kaufmann  Department  Stores  Building:  (shown  completed)  occupying  the 
entire  block  bounded  by  5th  Avenue,  Smithfield  Street,  Diamond  Street  and 
Cherry  Way,  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh.  The  5th  Ave.  and  Smithfield  St. 
■  is  considered  the  best  retail  corner  in  this  city. 


5.  The  bonds  mature  serially,$  150,000  each  year, 
from  1916  to  1925.  We  thus  are  able  to  offer 
investors  bonds  coming  due  in  three  to  twelve  years, 
as  they  may  desire.  Bonds  amounting  to  $250,000 
of  the  final  maturities  have  been  sold  to  officers 
and  directors  of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


"We  recommend  these  bonds  as  a  safe  and  exceptionally  attractive  investment. 
The  value  of  our  recommendation  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  investor  has 
ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  since  this  house  was  founded  in  1882 


Reservations  may  be  made 
for  January  delivery 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE**"  BOND  BANKERS 

ESTABLISHED  1882 


Call  or  write  for  Investment 
Circular  No.  5 13- A 


STRAUS  B  LDG 
CHICAGO 


ONE  WALL  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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A  Guaranteed  Investment 

Netting  6^% 

Value  of  security  over  three  times  bond  issue. 

Net  earnings  eight  times  maximum  annual  in- 
terest charge. 

Uniformly  successful  history. 

Guarantee  represents  additional  net  assets  over 
-    six  times  bond  issue. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  835Z 

Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 


(Established  1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


ijbftgaM 
anticipations 

 #  


An  Investment 
of  Unusual  Merit 

Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Participations 
meet  every  requirement  of  the 
most  exacting  investor 

SAFETY  is  assured  two  for  one  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  St.  Louis  real  estate. 

YIELD  varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  for 

which  they  are  issued— 4%  to  5%. 

MATURITY  is  optional  with  you— any  length  of 

time  from  two  months  to  five  years. 

AMOUNT  is  for  you  to  decide — any  odd  sum,  from 

$50  up,  you  may  wish  to  invest. 

Our  Interesting  Booklet 

containing  detailed  information  about  these  securi- 
ties toil 'I be  sent free  upon  request.  Investors  will  find 
it  most  ifistrnctive.    Write  Dept.  Ffor  a  copy  today. 


BE  SURE  YOU  INVEST  AT 
THE  RIGHT  TIME 

You  can  scientifically  and  accurately  determine 
the  "  right  time  "  by  means  of  the  Weekly  Barome- 
ter Letter  issued  with  the 


1903  I  1904  |  1905  |  1906  I  1907  I  1908 


I  j  1910  [  1911  1  1912  |  1913 


BABSON  COMPOSITE  PLOT 

This  plot  sets  forth  the  rise  and  fall  of  business  and  financial 
condition?  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  gives  you  the  funda- 
mental facts  essential  to  a  wise  exercise  of  judgment. 

THE  BABSON 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

gathers  and  puts  into  usable  form  all  the  vital  facts  of  busi- 
ness and  investment.  With  its  help  you  can  determine  just 
when  to  buy  stocks  and  bonds  for  investment,  and  when  to 
sell  for  profit. 

If  you  wish  to  know  precisely  how  the 
service  will  help  you,  write  tor  our  Free 
Booklet  explaining  "  When  to  Buy  or  Sell." 

Address  Dept.  0-8-4  of  the 

BABSON  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 
Advisory  Building  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  U.  S. 
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When  Investing 
January  Funds 

Vlp  HE  securities  which  you  con- 
m^Jv  sider  should  measure  up  to 
certain  very  definite  and 
recognized  requirements.  There 
should  be  assured  safety,  a  satis- 
factory interest  return,  and  pro- 
vision for  converting  the  invest- 
ment into  cash  in  case  of  necessity. 

A-R-E-Sixs,  the  6%  Gold  Bonds 
of  the  American  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany, fill  these  requirements,  and 
in  addition  offer  a  number  of  de- 
sirable conveniences. 

They  are  based  on  New  York  real 
estate,  they  pay  6%  interest,  and 
they  carry  liberal  cash  surrender 
privileges.  The  bonds  are  the  di- 
rect contract  obligations  of  the 
American  Real  Estate  Company, 
with  a  record  of  having  paid  6% 
and  met  every  obligation  on  time 
for  more  than  25  years,  returning  to 
investors  more  than  $1  1,000,000. 

A-R-E-Six's  are  especially  adapted  to 
January  investments  for  those  who  have 
funds  to  invest  for  income  or  those  who 
wish  to  begin  a  sound  plan  for  regular 
saving,  being  issued  in  these  two  con- 
venient forms: 

6%  Coupon  Bonds  for  Income 
in  denominations  of  $100,  $200,  $500, 
$1000  and  upward,  paying  interest  semi- 
annually by  coupons  and  returning  prin- 
cipal in  10  years. 

6  %  Accumulative  Bonds  for  Saving 
in  denominations  of  $1000  and  upward, 
purchasable  by  annual,  semi-annual  or 
quarterly  instalments.  These  instalments 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6fo  per  annum, 
compounded,  accumulated  and  paid  at 
the  maturity  date. 

Printed  matter  fully  describing  both 
forms  of  Bonds,  map  of  New  York 
City,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^tnrrifartlfcal  (fgjafr  dJqmpan^ 

Founded  1888  Assets  $27, 202, 824. 19 

Capital  and  Surplus  $2,188,805.50 
527  Fifth  Ave.      Room  505       New  York  A 


Wouldn't  You  Consider  this 
a  Good  Investment  ? 

Our  First  Farm  Mortgage  No.  3966 — 
$3,000—6%-.  Due  Oct.  1,  1920.  Privi- 
lege to  pay  Oct.  1,  1917. 

Secured  by  200  acres  in  Pierce  Co., 
N.  D.,  within  7  miles  of  first-class  mar- 
ket and  in  a  well  settled  section.  Every 
acre  tillable — 180  acres  under  plow. 
Good  buildings  worth  $1,500  and  cov- 
ered by  insurance.  The  land  alone  is 
worth  $6,000.  Borrower  is  a  Scandi- 
navian, a  thoroughly  reliable  and  trust- 
worth)-  fellow. 

A  fair  sample  of  our  First  Farm  Mort- 
gages. Let  us  send  you  descriptive  pamphlet 
"  S  "  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 
Capital  and  Surplus  over  $350,000 


PER  CENT 

Certificates 

Ever)-  man  owes  it  to  himself 
and  his  family  to  save  some 
portion  of  his  income — 
And  to  put  his  savings  where  they  will  be 
thoroughly  safeguarded — and  where  the 
return  will  be  as  liberal  as  is  consistent 
with  safety— 
The  6  per  cent  certificates  issued  by  this 
company  meet  every  requirement  of  an 
ideal  investment — 

They  are  issued  in  small  sums — $100 — 
They  run  for  two  years  and  are  then  pay- 
able on  demand  at  any  time — 
They  are  amply  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate — 
They  are  issued  by  a  company  that  for  18 
years  has  never  been  a  day  late  in  mailing  in- 
terest checks  or  in  the  repayment  of  principal. 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet  telling  all  about  them. 

THE  CALVERT  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

1049  CALVERT  BUILDING  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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The 

Hartford  ft  re  Insurance 

Company 


With  the  coming  of  1914 
The  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  begins  the 
104th  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. During  all  these 
years  it  has  not  only 
promptly  paid  every  in- 
dividual loss,  but  has 
given  safety  and  satisfac- 
tion to  its  policy  holders 
in  all  the  conflagrations 
of  American  history. 


The  Hartford  stands 
today  with  large  assets 
and  ample  financial  re- 
sources, the  leader  among 
fire  insurance  companies. 
But  its  proudest  asset  is 
its  reputation  for  com- 
mercial honor  and  good 
faith.  It  will  sell  you 
honest  and  safe  insur- 
ance. Is  not  this  the 
Company    you    want  ? 


INSIST   ON  THE  HARTFORD 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 
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Are  You  Improving 
Your  Investments  ? 

Many  investors  who  purchased 
sound  securities  under  conditions 
entirely  different  from  those  which 
exist  today  should  recognize  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  few  years  and  en- 
deavor to  adjust  their  holdings  so 
as  to  benefit  by  the  attractive  re- 
turns present  prices  make  possible. 
We  have  some  definite  suggestions 
which  we  would  be  glad  to  offer 
for  consideration  to  those  who 
communicate  with  us  either  by 
mail  or  in  person. 

Write  for  Circular  U-58 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 
8  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Chicago 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
London,  Eng, 


60/  MUNICIPAL 
/0  BONDS 

Exempt  from  Income  Tax 

No  safer  investments  can  be  found  than  Serial 
Bonds  of  Southern  counties,  towns,  school  and 
drainage  districts. 

Being  on  the  ground,  we  frequently  have  oppor- 
tunities to  purchase  entire  issues  at  private  sale, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  us  to  furnish  these 
bonds  to  our  clients  to  net  them  the  attractive 
rate  of  6%. 

These  bonds  being  absolutely  exempted  under 
the  Income  Tax  Law,  no  certificate  of  owner- 
ship is  required  for  collection  of  interest. 
Have  your  name  placed  on  our  mailing  list  to 
receive  our  offerings.  Send  now  for  our  Circular 
No.  109  C  either  direct  or  through  your  own 
Banker. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  Bank  References 

Mortgage  Securities  Co. 

CAPITAL  PAID  IN  $600,000 
WHITNEY-CENTRAL  BUILDING 

New  Orleans 

int.         LEVERING  MOORE.  Active  Vice  Pne* 


Yondorf  &  Co.,  Investment  Bankers 


□  137  North  Dearborn  Street 
■  □   


Chicago,  Illinois 


Buy  Your  Farm  Mortgages 


From  Responsible  Bankers 


The  officers  and  stockholders  of  this  company 
control  ten  of  the  leading  banks  of  North 
Dakota.  Their  financial  responsibility,  integrity 
and  30  years'  experience  in  banking  and  loaning 
money  on  farm  security  are  apparent  in  every 
transaction.  You  can  buy  any  mortgage  they 
own.  All  are  first  liens — secured  by  property 
worth  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  loan. 
They  net  you  6%.  We  look  after  all  details, 
collect  your  interest  and  send  it  to  you  regularly. 
Write  for  list. 

First  Loan  and  Securities  Company 
447  Security  Bank  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Alberta  Farm  Mortgages 

yield  you  higher  income 
than    high-grade  bonds 

Every  Mortgage  we  handle  is  personally  in- 
vestigated. Periodical  visits  to  this  Land 
of  Golden  Harvest  brings  us  in  contact 
with  borrowers— enable  us  to  knowthe  value 
of  their  security.  All  titles  guaranteed  by 
the  Canadian  Government — mortgages  are 
first  lien  on  producing  real  estate. 
Put  your  money  in  Alberta  Farm  Mort- 
gages. Write  for  circular,  "6  Per  Cent 
Alberta  Farm  Mortgages."  Free. 

Associated  Mortgage  Investors 

Kingman  N.  Robins,  Treas.,  Granite  Bids.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SAFETY  FIRST 

But  Protection  All  The  Time 

AS  YOU  LOOK  at  a  piece  of  railroad  track  its  con- 
dition may  seem  to  you  perfect  but  these  men  are 
trained  to  discover  hidden  defects  and  take  timely 
precautions  to  remedy  them. 

So  as  you  look  ahead  at  the  road  to  "the  to-morrow," 
it  may  look  safe  but  the  expert  knows  that  your  chances 
of  accidental  injury  and  death  are  so  many  that  along 
with  every  precaution  for  safety  you  need  protection  all 
the  time.  The  Accident  Department  of  the  /Etna  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn,  is  the  expert  which 
knows  about  these  hidden  dangers  of  life. 

/Etna  Accident  Policies  give  this  constant  protection, 
against  those  hazards  which  every  man  runs  every  day. 

Send  at  once  for  information  about  /Etna  Accident 
Policies. 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn.  outi** 

I  am  under  65  years  of  age  and  in  good  health.    Tell  me  about  /Etna  Accident  Insurance 
My  nams,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 
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Income  Tax  Chart 

We  have  prepared  in  pamphlet  form  a  reference  chart  enabling 
the  person  interested  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  income  tax. 

1.  — The  amount  of  income  subject  to  normal  tax. 

2.  — The  amount  of  income  subject  to  graduated  surtax. 

3.  — The  exact  amount  in  round  numbers  of  tax  imposed  upon 

a  given  income. 

4.  — The  exact  percentage  of  the  imposed  tax  to  the  income. 


A  typical  example  of  the  proper  method  of  using  the  chart  is 
also  shown,  together  with  instructive  comment  regarding  taxable 
and  non-taxable  securities. 


A  copy  of  this  Income 
Tax  Chart  will  be  sent 
upon  request  with  our 
general  circular.  The 
circular  contains  a 
comprehensive  list  of 
high  grade  investment 
bonds  whereon  the  is- 
suing companies  have 
agreed  to  pay  the 
normal  tax. 


INCOME  TAX  CHART 
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TAX 

TAXABLE  VERSUS  NON-TAXABLE  SECURITIES 


;  TAX  BOOKLET 
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Address  De£t.  Z-10 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


BOSTON 
Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 


LONDON,  Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 


BALTIMORE 
631  Munsey  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adams  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


GENEVA,  Switzerland 
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The  PROCTER  *  GAMBLE  CO.  CINCINNATI 


youngsters  who  snowball,  slide,  skate  and  coast  are  not  the  only  sufferers 
J  \  /  I  from  chapped  hands  and  rough  faces.   Their  elders  who  stay  outdoors 
I  only  as  long  as  they  must,  often  are  troubled  too.  And  the  reason  in 
both  cases  usually  is  careless  drying  or  strong  soap. 

If  one  rinses  with  cold  water  and  takes  time  to  dry  the  skin  thoroughly  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  wind  will  do  any  harm.  But,  of  course,  if  you  use  a  soap  which, 
of  itself,  makes  the  skin  sore  and  sensitive,  the  winter  weather  will  not  help 
matters. 

The  sure,  safe  way  is  not  only  to  rinse  and  dry  properly  but  to  use  Ivory  Soap 
as  well.  Then  you  know  that  upon  going  outdoors  the  skin  is  as  smooth,  healthy 
and  as  able  to  withstand  the  cold  as  it  possibly  can  be. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99ft* 


PURE 
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The  Easy  Way 
Always  ready  for  visitors 


Stop 
pollution 

by 

dust! 

Health  officials  say, 
that  if  people  could 
see  dust- filled  air  as 


The  Weary  Way 
Too  tired  to  see  visitors 


ARCQWAN]) 


they  can  see  stagnant  water,  with  rankness  and  germs 
obvious  to  the  eye,  vacuum  cleaning  would  be  universally 
adopted — made  compulsory. 

The  ARCO  WAND  Cleaner  in- 
stantly and  completely  removes  all 
dirt  without  raising  any  dust. 
Cleans  thoroughly  without  ihsani- 
VACUUiVl  CLEANER     tary  dusters  or  rags.  Nomoreback- 

^  aches,  beating,  lifting,  reaching,  step- 
ladder  climbing,  dust -breathing  —  a  boon  and  a  protection  to 
delicate  women !    The  home  is  always  clean  and  in  order ! 

Just  connect  the  light-weight  hose  to  an  iron  suction  pipe  in  the  partition- 
wall,  and  all  dirt,  insect-eggs,  paper-bits,  thread,  lint,  etc.,  are  instantly- 
drawn   into   sealed,   disinfectant    bucket  of  machine,    set   in  cellar. 
Noiseless  —  requires  no  watching  or  regulation  —  is  permanent,  like 
radiator  heating.    Easily  put  into  old  buildings. 

The  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner  makes  great  savings  in  protection  of 
things  subject  to  ravage  of  moths,  buffalo  bugs,  etc.;  and  by  prolonging  the 
freshness  and  durability  of  carpets,  rugs,  hangings,  upholstery,  mattresses, 
clothing,  etc.,  causes  the  machine  to  soon  pay  for  itself. 

A  real,  successful  stationary  Cleaner 

The  ARCO  WAND  is  proving  a  great  success  in  homes,  apartments,  churches,  schools, 
stores,  hotels,  hospitals,  restaurants,  libraries,  clubs,  theaters,  barns,  garages,  etc.,  for 
the  past  two  years  under  most  severe  tests.  Let  us  give  you  list  of  users  in  your  locality. 
Seeing  is  believing.  The  machine  will  work  and  wear  for  many,  many  years.  Is  backed  by 
our  reputation  and  full  guarantee.  Accept  no  substitute!  Write  for  free  catalog.  Public 
showrooms  in  all  large  cities. 


Machine  sets  in  basement 
or  on  lower  floor.  Suction 
pipe  runs  to  each  floor. 
ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  hose  and  tools 
are  sold  by  all  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Trade  at 
$225  up.  Price  does  not 
include  labor,  connections 
and  freight. 


Write  to 
Department 
C  5 


AmcanRadiator  COMPANY 


816-822 
S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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Absolute  Steering  Control 


STEEREASE  is  a  soft  rubber  cover  for  the  steering  wheels  of  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks. 

It  is  flexible  and  yet  offers  a  firm  and  unyielding  grip  assuring  absolute  control  under  all 
conditions. 

Often  has  a  stone  in  the  road  jerked  the  wheel  out  of  the  hands  of  a  driver.  A  momentary 
release  of  the  steering  gear  might  result  in  a  serious  accident. 

STEEREASE  never  slips,  and  is  always  dependable. 


It  assures  absolute  control  of  the  Qof ptv 
steering  mechanism.  JalCiy 


3.    It  adds  greatly  to  the  finish  of 
the  wheel. 


Appearance 

2.  It     prevents     the      hands    becoming    (^r\mfr\w¥  1 1  wears  well  and  is  not  affected    P^n*«o  Kilif  *r 

callous.  V^OIIlIOri  by  hot,  cold,  wet  or  dry  weather.  lSUTAUUlly 

STEEREASE  may  be  quickly  attached  to  any  wheel  ;  Price  $3.00,  Handsomely  Boxed, 
mailed  to  any  part  of  United  States  or  Canada.    Agents  wanted. 

THE  STEEREASE  COMPANY 

110  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIItllllllilllilllHH'llli'nMh  .''-'I!  HE  H     >  g  jW  jj          gjj  jj jj  M  |  jg  jjj 


OVERMAN  TIRE 


Guaranteed 
5000  Miles 


Absolutely 
Non-Skid 


Fits  any  Standard  Q  D 
and  Clincher  Rim 


Non-competitive  in  quality,  construction  and  service.  Quality 
will  not  be  sacrificed  to  reduce  production  costs.  Our  extra 
thickness  of  cushion  tread  is  made  of  a  high  percentage  of 
pure  Upriver  Fine  Para  Rubber  and  the  finest  grade  of 
selected  Sea  Island  Cotton.  The  remarkable  dependabilityof 
the  Overman  Tire  is  strictly  backed  by  our  5000  mile  guaran- 
tee. Retains  non-skidding  qualities  throughout  life  of  tire 

OVERMAN  TIRE  COMPANY,  250  W.  54th  St.,  New  Yoi 

Distributors 

Boston :  Standard  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.         *San  Francisco :  Austin  Kanzee  j 
Washington :  Jones-Kessler  Rubber  Tire  Co. 
Phila. :  Standard  Rubber  Tire  Co. 
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Electric  Trucks  Give  Long  Service 


RELIABILITY  is  the  keynote 
of  Electric  Vehicle  design 
and  construction.  Note 
these  facts:  There  are  several 
Electric  Trucks  of  1899  model  still 
running.  F.  A.  Poth  &  Sons  Brew- 
ery, in  Philadelphia,  is  using  daily 
an  Electric  Truck  delivered  11 
years  ago. 

Several  of  the  Electric  Trucks 
operated  by  the  New  York  Edison 
Company  have  been  in  use  10  years. 
An  Electric  has  been  used  by 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
for  11  years;  another  by  Stern 
Brothers,  of  New  York  City,  for  9 
years,  Three  of  the  Electric  Ve- 
hicle fleet  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  were 
delivered  early  in  1901. 


Three  of  the  Electric  Trucks 
owned  by  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co;, 
New  York  City,  were  purchased  in 
1903,  and  an  Electric  built  for  B. 
Altman  &  Co.,  in  1898  is  regularly 
used. 

All  of  these  first  users  have  since 
rebought  frequently.  You  really 
should  investigate  Electric  Trucks 
now. 

Send  for  this  Book  Today 
"The  Story  of  the 
Electric   Truck 99 

The  facts  and  figures  that  you  want  to 
know  about  the  Electric  Truck  are  con- 
tained in  this  beautifully  printed  book  of 
36  pages — yours  on  request.  Cost  of  oper- 
ation, etc. — actual  photographs  of  the  new- 
est model  Electric  Trucks.    Send  for  it 


today.     Kindly  address  Department  O 
Private  advantage  and  public  interest  both  favor  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 


Boston 


124  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Chicago 
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CI  his  is  ihe  first  of  a  series  of  articles  that  is  being  publishea  to  show  how 
magazines  are  serving  the  public  through  dependable  advertising) 


Romances  of  Modern  Business 

A  RNOLD  BENNETT,  the  English  novelist,  came  to  America  not  long  ago 
/\    to  look  us  over.    The  distinguished  author  is  a  keen  student  of  psychology, 

*^  and  our  entire  scheme  of  living  fell  under  his  microscopic  eve. 

After  visiting  several  of  the  largest  American  cities,  he  gave  some  interesting 
impressions  to  a  Chicago  newspaper  interviewer.  Flinging  open  a  window  com- 
manding a  view  of  a  wide  stretch  of  Chicago's  business  district,  he  said: 

"There  is  your  American  romance — there  in  the  large  office  buildings  and 
marts  of  trade!  Yours  is  the  romance  of  great  achievements  in  commerce,  in 
industrial  leadership.  And  it  is  a  wonderful  romance!  The  child  of  the  world's, 
nations  is  leading  them!" 

The  British  writer  got  to  the  heart  of  this  vital,  throbbing  country.  And 
if  we  look  at  our  national  commercial  life  as  did  this  noted  visitor,  we  shall  find 
romance,  absorbingly  interesting  stories,  on  every  page  of  our  magazines,  not  only 
in  the  imaginative  writings  of  noted  authors,  but  in  the  stories  of  business  suc- 
cesses and  of  merchants  and  their  wares. 

There  are  many  such  romances  in  the  history  of  American  industry.  Here  is 
one  of  them: 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Story  of  a  Fountain  Pen 


At  the  rear  of  a  news-stand,  under  the  stair- 
way in  the  old  Tribune  Building,  in  lower 
New  York  City,  a  remarkable  discovery  was 
made  a  little  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Pausing  to  make  a  purchase,  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  well-known  magazine,  by  one  of 
those  curious  turns  of  chance,  first  learned  of 
something  that  was  to  be  of  vital  interest  in 
the  world  of  invention,  and  was  to  lighten  the 
work  of  thousands  in  many  nations. 

Back  of  the  news-stand  stood  a  man  with  a 
small  tray  of  goods  which  he  was  offering  for 
sale.  He  was  a  kindly  appearing  man,  slightly 
under  middle  age.  His  stock  of  merchandise 
was  limited  indeed.  It  contained  only  a  half- 
dozen  articles.  But  his  goods  were  his  own, 
of  his  own  thought  and  invention. 

This  he  told  the  advertising  man;  and  so 
much  did  he  interest  his  listener  that,  after 


the  story  had  been  told  and  the  uses  of  his 
product  demonstrated,  there  returned  to  the 
magazine  office  a  man  with  a  firm  convictiop 
that  he  had  made  a  tremendous  discovery. 

The  man  who  displayed  his  pet  invention 
in  the  old  Tribune  Building  news-stand  was 
Lewis  Edson  Waterman,  and  the  article  he 
showed  was  the  Waterman  Ideal  Fountain 
Pen. 

The  story  of  how  these  pens  became  so 
widely  known  and  of  how  an  enormous  indus- 
try was  developed  in  a  few  years  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant one.  Waterman  discovered  the  way  to 
make  a  fountain  pen;  but  a  magazine  adver- 
tising man  discovered  Waterman — and  therein 
lies  the  story. 

That  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-nine 
years  ago.  The  inventor  had  confidence  in 
his  pen,  but  no  money  with  which  to  market 
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it;  nor  had  he  any  business  affiliations  or  in- 
fluential friends.  Today,  the  L.  E.  Water- 
man Company  estimates  that  approximately 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  their  fountain 
pens  are  sold  annually.  Many  millions  have 
been  sold  in  practically  every  nation  of  the 
earth. 

The  inventor  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in 
his  early  manhood;  then  he  became  an  insur- 
ance agent.  During  these  experiences  he  real- 
ized the  difficulties  that  lay  in  depending  on 
the  old-fashioned  pen  and  ink.  "Why," 
thought  he,  "  can  I  not  make  a  pen  with  a  re- 
ceptacle for  ink  and  an  easy  flow?"  He 
worked  on  the  idea  and  soon  had  made  the 
first  Waterman  fountain  pen. 

Coming  to  New  York  in  1880,  he  was  in- 
formed that  others  had  had  the  same  idea,  that 
more  than  two  hundred  other  fountain  pens 
had  been  patented.  He  investigated  these 
and  found  they  all  had  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Learning  their  deficiencies,  he  perfected  his 
own  pen. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  selling  his  pens, 
of  letting  people  know  about  them.  How  was 
he  to  do  it?  The  inventor,  knowing  nothing 
of  advertising,  could  think  of  no  other  way 
than  going  out  and  personally  peddling  his 
product.  This  he  did,  beginning  in  1883  and 
continuing  through  part  of  the  following  year. 

It  was  in  1884  that  the  Waterman  fountain 
pen  came  to  the  attention  of  the  magazine  ad- 
vertising manager.  "Let  me  run  a  quarter- 
page  advertisement  of  your  pen,"  he  suggested 
to  Mr.  Waterman.  But  the  inventor  had  not 
the  money  it  would  cost.  Then  the  advertis- 
ing man  did  an  interesting  thing:  so  convinced 
was  he  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
fountain  pen  that  he  loaned  Mr.  Waterman 
the  price  of  the  quarter-page  advertisement. 

This  first  business  announcement  of  theL.  E. 
Waterman  Company  appeared  in  a  magazine 
in  November,  1884.  Prior  to  that,  Mr.  Water- 
man by  personal  solicitation  had  sold  about 
three  hundred  of  his  pens.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  advertisement  appeared  such 
a  large  number  of  orders  had  been  received 
that  Mr.  Waterman  negotiated  a  loan  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  contract  for 
additional  advertising  and  have  the  pens  made 
and  delivered. 


The  business  increased  in  strides  so  rapid 
that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  form  a  stock 
company  and  map  out  a  systematic  scheme  of 
manufacturing  and  distributing  the  pens.  An 
intelligent  campaign  of  advertising  was  being 
carried  on  in  a  number  of  national  magazines. 
In  1888,  nine  thousand  pens  were  sold;  seven 
years  later,  the  number  of  orders  had  reached 
sixty-three  thousand;  in  1900,  the  business 
reached  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand sales;  in  1903,  the  orders  had  passed  the 
half-million  mark,  and  in  191 2  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  pens  were  sold. 

And  what  was  the  secret  of  this  phenomenal 
success? 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Waterman,  president  of  the 
L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  answering  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  advertising  had  done  for 
their  business,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  indi- 
cated the  entire  scope  of  their  industry. 

"Anyone  can  see  for  himself  what  magazine 
advertising  has  done  for  the  L.  E.  Waterman 
Company,"  he  said.  "The  business  speaks  for 
itself.  The  right  kind  of  advertising  is  the  life 
of  trade.  You  must  have  the  merchandise,  of 
course,  and  the  merchant  must  back  up  what 
appears  in  his  advertisements ;  but  advertising  in 
the  proper  mediums  is  the  real  force  of  business. 

"Advertising  today  is  not  merely  giving 
publicity  to  your  wares.  The  merchant  to- 
day through  advertising  makes  a  reputation, 
and  he  has  to  live  up  to  it.  Advertising  is 
sure  fire,  if  it  be  of  a  sincere,  convincing,  con- 
fidence-gaining  quality. 

"Years  ago,  people  asked  the  founder  of  the 
Waterman  Company  why  he  advertised  so 
much  in  the  magazines,  and  he  replied  that  he 
couldn't  get  along  without  them.  He  found 
they  paid,  and  so  have  I." 

This  story  is  interesting  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  It  has  been  shown  that  through 
the  force  of  national  magazine  advertising  a 
large  industry  was  created.  But  there  is  an- 
other side — that  of  the  significance  of  this  crea- 
tive power  to  the  public  at  large. 

There  is  a  broad,  e.hical  mission  to  the 
development  of  an  industry  such  as  the  L.  E. 
Waterman  Company.  Thousands  of  people 
are  served,  office  and  written  work  is  facili- 
tated, time  is  saved  and  life  generally  made 
easier  and  happier  for  many  the  world  over. 
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'sans  to^ 


Bonbons 
Chocolates 


The  Pre-eminence  of  Maillard 


Bon  dens 

Chocolates 

French 
Pastries 

Ice  Creams 


URITY,  quality  and 
superior  merit  have 
won  for  Maillard  an 
indisputable  pre-emi- 
nence —  maintained 
since  1848.  Remarkable  proof  of 
this  long  established  distinction 
is  shown  in  a  letter  recently 
received  from  a  customer,  who 
states : "  In  1856  my  father  bought 
Maillard  candies  and  sent  them 
to  my  mother  in  England." 


Maillard  candies  packed  in  French 
Bonbonnieres  (Exclusive  Importa- 
tion} or  Fancy  Boxes  to  order,  and, 
when  requested, f/tade  ready  for  safe 
delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


FIFTH  AVE.  AT  35TH  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Free  from 
disagreeable 
TASTE  and  ODOR" 

because  it's  pure. 
Not  an  emulsion. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod 
Liver 

Easily  digested  —  does  not  "stick  to 
the  tongue" — does  not  "repeat."  Bottled 
by  Peter  Moller  in  his  own  factory  at  the 
Norway  fisheries. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere— 
never  in  bulk  —  sold  only  in  flat 
oval  bottles  bearing  the  name  of 
Schieff  elin  &  Co.,  New  York         Sole  Agents 


"  Used  while  y  on  sleep  " 


for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup, 
Asthma,  Sore  Throat , 
Coughs,  Bronchitis, 
Colds,  Catarrh. 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whoop- 
ing Cough  and  relieves  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet 
Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment 
of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  suc- 
cessful use.   Send  us  postal  for  descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irri- 
tated throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Oi  your  druggist 
or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

or  Leeming-Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thing  in  aids  to  hearing-.  No 
cumbersome  wires,  no  battery.  A  small 
compact  instrument  held  against 
the  ear,  not  inserted.  Reproduces 
natural  voice  tones  very  effectively; 
no  "  buzzing."  Manufactured  in  our 
surgical  instrument  department.  Our 
TRIAL  offer  and  testimonials  will 
interest  you. 

In  writing  to-day  please  be  sure  to 
ask  for  our  booklet  No.  8. 


Optician 


Manufacturers  of  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Independent 

*    Cm.  m.  T-  A  Dl   • 


Good 
Years 


First  Class 
Throughout 


Start  Any  Time,  Any  Place, 
Either  Direction 
Europe,  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  India,  Java,  China, 
Japan,  Tasmania,  Philippines  and  Hawaii 
Travelers'  Checks  Good  All  Over  the  World 

Write  jor  "Independent  World  Tours"  'Booklet. 
OELRICHS  &  CO.,  General  Agents,  5  Broadway,  New  York 
H.  Claussenius  &  Co.,  Chicago      Robt.  Capelle,  San  Francisco 
Alloway  &  Champion,  Winnipeg   Cent'l  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Louis 

ORTH  GERMAN  LLCf 
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 What  You  Do  

during 

The  Next  Five  Years 

at  home,  while  traveling  or  in  business,  or  any  mat- 
ter of  general  interest,  can  be  recorded  in 


Good  for  any  five  years.  Can  begin  on  any  day. 
Four  lines  for  each  day's  record. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  4,  which  describes  the  forty 
styles,  costing  60  cents  to  $5.00. 

Popular  styles  are 

No.  100,  beautifully  bound  in  Red  Art  Cloth  $1. 00 
No.  103,  genuine  leather,  black  seal  grain  1.50 
No.  109,  genuine  leather,  long  grain  (green)  2.00 
Ask  your  dealer.    Send  us  his  name.    Sent  post- 
paid if  he  cannot  supply  you. 

Samuel  Ward  Manufacturing  Co. 


299-303  Atlantic  Ave. 


Boston,  Mass. 


3f 
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•ERMANENT 
MEMORIALS 


No  matter  how  exquisite  the 
design  and  carving  on  the  memorial  you  purchase, 
the  sentiment  it  represents  can  be  given  fitting  ex- 
pression only  through  the  beauty  and  permanence 
of  the  stone  itself.  Before  you  choose  a  memorial 
of  any  kind,  you  should  read  the  story  of 

DARK  BARRE  GRANITE 

"The  Rock  of  Ages" 

Our  handsome  booklet  tells  why  Dark  Barre  Gran- 
ite is  the  stone  best  fitted  for  monumental  purposes 
^£.'1^^      —beautiful,    never-fading  and  ele- 
j£  fl  ment  proof.  Dark  Barre  Granite  can 

r€\  I  VC\  ^  burnished  by  any  monument 
■\U  |\l  dealer,  but  be  sure  to  write  for 
■  1  1     this  free  booklet. 

jt  C"  C  /  BOUTWELL  MILNE  &  VARNUM 
ktl  1 1  lOJ  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 

VI \\  '  Rock  of  A&es"  Quarries,  Barre,  Vt. 


§f*f| 
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Splendid  Oil 
in  a  Handy  Can 

The  handiest  thing  a  man  can 
have  within  hands'  reach  is  a  Handy- 
Oil  Can  of  3-in-0ne.  With  it  he  can 

"ease"  a  tight  bearing,  clean  and  polish  steel 
or  wood,  and  "slip  one  over"  on  rust  and  tar- 
nish anywhere. 

3-in-One  oil 

makes  everything  go  easier  and  look  better. 
All  housefurnishing  stores,  drug  stores,  gro- 
cery, hardware  and  general  stores  keep  it.  10c  for 
1  oz.  bottle;  25c  for  3  oz.;  50e  for  8  oz.  (  y%  pt.).  The 
Handy  Oil  Can  shown  above  holds  3  14  oz.  and  sells 
for  25c  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  we'll  send  one  by 
parcel  post,  full  of  good  3-in-One  for  30c. 
A  Library  Slip  with  every  bottle. 

11  FREE  ^.  generous  sample  and  the 
5  *  ******      3-in-One  Dictionary  by  mail. 
I            THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 
42  AEH  Broadway  New  York 


Doe^^Vbur  Heater  ^? 


—make  you  look  after  it  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night— sometimes  keep  you  roasting " 
more  often  freezing  cold— and  all  the 
burning  more  coal  than  is  necessary. 

This  condition  can  be  avoided  by  equip- 
ping your  heating  plant  with  the  Jewell 
Heat  Controller.  With  this  simple,  eco- 
nomical device  your  heater  must  actually 
run  itself.   All  that  is  necessary  is  t< 
occasionally  put  in  a  little  coal.  The 
JEWELL  automatically  takes  care  of 
drafts  and  dampers  and  keeps  an  even, 

steady  fire  that  gives  you  an  even  heat  X — How  to  Solve  Your 


at  any  tem- 
perature de- 
sired —  with 
the  minimum 
amount  of 
coal. 

The  clock 
attachment 
assures  a 
warm  house 
in  the  morn- 
ing but  keeps 
it  cool  over  night. 

By  the  use  of  the  JEWELL, 
heating  troubles  and  worries 
are  not  only  abolished,  ex 
pensive  coal  bills  are  not 
only  reduced, but  changes 
in  temperature  are  avoid-,' 
ed-making  the  JEWELL, 
indispensible  for  health 
and  comfort  especially 


CONTROLLER 


Heating 
Problem 


and 
we'll 
also 
send 
you 
the 

name  of  the  dealer  at 
whose  place  you  can  see 
the  JEWELL  in  actual, 
operation. 

Jewell  Heat  Controllers  are 
attractive,  an  ornament  to  an7 
room,  come  complete,  ready  to  set 


if  there  are  children"#  UP — may  be  applied  to  any  system 
or  invalids  in  the#  of  heating — and  guaranteed  to  give 
home.  #  efficient  service.  Write  for  particulars. 

JEWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
20  Green  Street        Auburn,  N.  Y. 


^  Or  DcTYbu  Run 
g  Ifbur  Heater? 
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The  Outlook  for  1914 


Its  Editorship 

Lyman  Abbott  as  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Outlook  will  continue  to  direct  its 
editorial  expression  and  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  and  a  counselor  in  questions  of 
public  wisdom  and  justice  and  social  right  and  wrong.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
Associate  Editor  of  The  Outlook,  is  recognized  as  a  critic,  literary  authority,  and 
writer  on  a  large  range  of  subjects.  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  continue  his  editorial 
connection  with  The  Outlook,  will  contribute  articles  growing  out  of  his  South 
American  journey,  and  will  write  other  papers  of  importance. 

Lyman  Abbott's  Memories 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  series  of  the  year  will  be  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott's  reminiscences,  prepared  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  colleagues.  In  a 
letter  relating  to  this  literary  undertaking  Dr.  Abbott  says  : 

1  count  myself,  not  to  have  been  a  leader  discovering  and  teaching  new  truth,  but  an  interpreter, 
with  some  understanding  of  the  age  in  which  I  have  lived  and  some  capacity  to  interpret  with 
clearness  to  itself  the  growing  thought  of  the  age,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  have 
all,  sometimes  unconsciously,  been  moving.  ...  I  have  always  been  more  interested  in  what  I 
hoped  to  do  or  say  to-morrow  than  in  what  I  did  or  said  yesterday.  I  could  not,  therefore,  write 
a  history  of  our  times,  nor  even  an  autobiography.  What  I  hope  1  can  do  is  to  write  reminis- 
cences which,  in  stating  my  own  impression  of  my  own  progress,  will  give  an  impressionistic  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  age  during  which  I  have  lived  and  in  which  I  have  moved.  Whatever  I 
write  will  have  reference  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

By  indicating  the  direction  in  which  America  has  moved  during  the  last  fifty  years  I  hope  to  do 
something  to  indicate  to  the  coming  generation  the  direction  in  which  it  maybe  expected  to  move 
in  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  first  chapter  of  these  u  Memories"  will  appear  in  The  Outlook  for  January  24 
next,  and  others  will  follow  during  the  year. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  in  South  America 

Three  articles  growing  out  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  experiences  in  South  American 
countries  have  already  appeared  in  The  Outlook.  A  fourth,  describing  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  with  photographic  illustrations,  will  appear  in  The  Outlook  of  January 
24  next.  Others  will  follow.  The  general  purpose  and  scope  of  these  articles 
and  the  nature  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  editorial  relations  to  The  Outlook  were  indicated 
as  follows  in  its  pages  when  the  first  announcement  was  made  of  his  visit  to 
South  America :  "  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  a  member  of  its  staff,  will  contribute  to  The 
Outlook  articles  on  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  life  of  the  South  Americans 
as  he  sees  it,  and  will,  on  his  return,  resume  his  place  in  our  editorial  councils, 
where  his  wide  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  human  sympathy  have  formed 
a  contribution  to  The  Outlook  not  less  valuable  than  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  over  his  own  name." 

Russian  Stories  by  George  Kennan 

Mr.  Kennan's  stirring  and  true  stories  of  Russian  oppression  and  the  struggle  for 
freedom  are  read  the  world  over.  Such  a  story  was  "A  Heart  for  Every  Fate," 
which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  The  Outlook.    Four  stories  of  prison  life  and 
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escapes  and  other  incidents — tragic,  romantic,  and  even  humorous — will  appear  in 
The  Outlook  for  1914.  "The  World  of  a  Single  Cell"  is  one  suggestive  title. 
Mr.  Kennan  will  also,  as  heretofore,  contribute  special  timely  articles,  such  as  his 
recent  account  of  the  "Ritual  Murder  Case"  in  Russia,  and  will  also  aid  Outlook 
readers  in  many  ways  to  understand  the  trend  of  events  in  Russia  and  Japan. 

Mary  Anting  "Strangers  at  Home" 

Since  the  publication  of  Mary  Antin's  book,  "The  Promised  Land,"  few  writers 
and  speakers  have  been  followed  more  closely  by  the  American  people.  In  the 
series  of  articles  which  will  appear  in  The  Outlook  in  1914  she  brings  close,  "  to 
our  back  door,"  as  she  says,  our  foreign-born  citizens,  with  their  needs,  their 
aspirations,  and  their  patriotic  love  of  their  new  country.  The  articles  will  have 
humor,  incident,  and  feeling. 

Pete  Crowther,  Salesman 

The  Outlook  has  just  begun  a  new  series  of  the  immensely  popular  stories  of 
business  and  salesmanship  written  by  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Ferris.  These  stories,  like 
the  previous  ones,  are  virile  and  vigorous,  present  many  amusing  situations,  and 
are  full  of  sound  business  points  and  quaint  philosophy.  The  titles  are  :  Get  on 
Good  Terms  with  Your  Job ;  Business  and  Femininity ;  Baseball,  Books,  and 
Business  ;  A  Matter  of  Big  Money. 

The  Psychology  of  Common  Things 

Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce,  whose  articles  in  The  Outlook  and  elsewhere  have  made 
plain  and  interesting  the  psychology  of  common  life,  will  furnish  two  papers  having  the 
inviting  titles  of  "  Hysteria  as  an  Asset  "  and  "  The  Importance  of  Being  Interested." 

About  the  Boy  and  the  College 

"  A  Suburban  School-boy  of  the  Future,"  "  The  Confessions  of  an  Undergraduate," 
"Why  I  Have  a  Bad  Education,"  "The  College  Man  in  Business" — such  are 
some  of  the  titles  of  articles  by  different  writers  relating  to  the  school-boy  and 
college  man.  As  always,  The  Outlook  will  deal  constantly  and  strongly  with 
education,  child  training,  and  social  growth. 

From  Week  to  Week 

The  best  features  in  The  Outlook  cannot  be  announced  in  advance,  because  they 
grow  out  of  the  news  and  the  great  events  that  happen  from  week  to  week.  There 
will  be  very  many  timely  articles,  some  with  pictures,  others  without.  The  views 
of  leaders  in  thought  and  action,  personal  articles  about  men  and  women  worth 
knowing,  literary  criticism  and  review,  articles  of  description  and  entertainment, 
will  have  their  place.  The  new  weekly  feature  called  "  Current  Events  Pictorially 
Treated  "  will  be  continued.  Above  all,  The  Outlook  in  1914,  as  for  more  than 
forty  years  before,  will  aim  to  report  and  interpret  the  news  of  the  world,  to  discuss 
seriously  both  sides  of  public  questions,  and  to  give  its  own  judgment  upon  such 
questions  fearlessly  and  vigorously. 


THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  SECTION 


The  Outlook  has  an 
office  in  London  at  3 
Regent  Street,  S.W.,  to 
which  address  orders 
from  European  adver- 
tisers should  be  sent, 
and  to  which  inquiries  as 
to  the  advertising  tariff, 
etc.,  should  be  directed. 


Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Camps,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry,  fifty  cents  per  agjate  line,  three  columns  to  the  page.  Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted.  In  calculating 
space  required  for  an  advertisement,  count  an  average  of  six  words  to  the  line  unless  display  type  is  desired. 

"  Want "  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "  Board  and  Rooms,"  "  Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each 
word  or  initial,  including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "  Want"  advertisement  is  set  in 
capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  Other  words  may  be  set  in  capitals,  if  desired,  at  double  rates.  If  answers 
are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertise- 
ment. Replies  will  be  forwarded  by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Special  headings  appropriate 
to  the  department  may  be  arranged  for  on  application. 

Orders  and  copy  for  Classified  Advertisements  must  be  received  with  remittance  ten  days  before  the  Saturday  on 
which  it  is  intended  the  advertisement  shall  first  appear. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  The  Outlook.  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


European  Hotels,  Pensions,  Resorts,  and  Tours 


y 

Information  as  to  Hotels 
and  Pensions  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  with  advice  on 
where  to  shop  in  London, 
will  be  freely  furnished. 
This  office  is  in  charge 
of  the  resident  Manager, 
Mr.  George  W.  Kettle. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 


EUROPE 

To  the  Mediterranean,  the  Riviera, Italy, 
Spain,  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  the  Pyre- 
nees, Switzerland.  Greece  and  the  Dal- 
matian Coast.  Small  parties  under  per- 
sonal escort.  Everything  of  the  best. 
Frequent  departures,  January  to  April. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Wonderful  tours  leaving  Jan.  24,  Jan.  31. 
JAPAN  and  the  PHILIPPINES 

Including  China  and  Siberia,  leaving 
Feb.  12.  Shorter  tours  Mar.  5  and  Apr.  7. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey,  Greece  and  Balkan  States.  De- 
partures Jan.  24,  Feb.  21,  and  Mar.  7. 

A  skfor  booklet  desired 
RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.    San  Fran. 


CJune  17-S&385  np-July  11  — « 
OOLEY  TOURS 
Auburndale,  Mass. 


The  NILE  and  ORIENT 

Departures  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March. 

Small,  select  parties.  Ctipabte  leaders. 
Attractive  rates.  Send  for  itineraries. 
EUROPE  IN  1914.  Parties  now  being 
formed.  Register  for  free  copy  of  "Travel," 
containing  complete  itineraries. 

MARSTERS  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

248  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
or      31  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Ff5VPT      THE  NILE  to  the 
tw  ■  ■    ■   SECOND  CATARACT 

PALESTINE  (no  camDing). 
TURKEY  and  GREECE. 
Write  us  for  information  about  travel  in  these 
fascinating  lands.    We  have  all  the  data. 
Around  the  World  Eastward. 
H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
101  Congregational  Bldg.,       Boston,  Mass. 


Europe's  best  is  offered  to  the  vis- 
itor who  arrives  in  the  rich  and 
golden  autumn. 

Gloriously  bracing,  invigorating, 
life-giving  days  at  sea  on  the  safe 
and  comfortable  steamers  of  the 
NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

Unexcelled  Cuisine  and  Service- 
Only  one-class  (II)  cabin  passengers. 
After  September  1st  all  rooms  (best 
included)  only  $57.50  per  berth  from 

BALTIMORE  to  BREMEN 

"  How  to  see  Germany.  Austria, 
and  Switzerland,"  by  P.  G.  L. 
Hilken,  will  be  sent  for  10c.  Essen-* 
tial  in  planning  your  tour.  Write 
today  to 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agt$. 
159  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

North  German  Lloyd 


Private  Tour  de  Luxe 

Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Con- 
ducted as  individual  travel.  Limited  member- 
ship. Young  ladies  especially  escorted.  Book- 
let.   Mrs.  M.  MINER,  29  E.  29ch  St.,  N.  Y. 


EGYPT  and  NILE 

33  rd  Season— Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAINE  TOURS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


riUTRKELL'S  I  fcOQfk  I  EUROPE 
lOUHS-  I  «P^OU  |  1914 

Plan  now.  #280-*50O.  June-Sept.  C.A.Turrell, 
Prof,  of  Romance  Langs., Univ. Ariz. .Tucson 


,         The  Liberty  Way.  The  best  way 
.  '"'eA  at  moderate  cost.   Spring  and  sum- 
L  «■    J  mer  small  parties.  Booklet  free.  Uni- 
versal Tours,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 


i 


FRENCH  RIVIERA 

The  most  beautiful  stretch 
of  sea  coast  in  the  world 
situated  on 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

The  Land  of  Romance,  Song 

and  Flowers 
Beaulieu        Monte  Carlo 
Mentone  Nice 
Cannes 

Sports  Races 

Sumptuous  Hotels 
Theatre  Opera 
Booklets   and   full  information 

from 

General  American  Agency 
281  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  30th 
NEW  YORK 


|7  f>  "VDTT  1'500  miles  up  the 

£,V*  Irl  Nile  to  Khartoum 

with  Walter  Scott  Perry,  author  of 
"  Egypt  the  Land  of  the  Temple  Builders," 
etc.    Illus.  lectures.    Hotels,  etc.,  the  best. 

ROYAL  TOURS  "le'rCk"^^-' 


tJJ  IJ»^FUR.^J.IIIrLH 


Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world.  Address 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  8  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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EGYPT,  the  NILE 

Highest  class  Tours  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, including  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Holy  Land,  Greece, 
etc.  Cultured  leadership;  small  private 
parties. 

ROUND  the  WORLD 

Individual  Tours,  starting  any  date. 
Travel  de  Luxe.    Exclusive  advantages. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Modern  and  prehistoric.  Attractive 
Tour  including  Panama,  February  4. 
Program  45. 

WINTER  CRUISES 

Panama  Canal,  West  Indies,  Orient- 
India,  Mediterranean,  Round  the  World. 
Bookings  and  full  information  for  ALL 
cruises.   Program  43. 

Send  for  program  desired. 

THOS.COOK&SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francis- 
co, Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's  Travelers*  Cheques  are 
Good  All  Over  the  World 


BUREAU  OF 


UniversityTravel 


By  rail  and  automobile: 
Algiers,  Timgad,  Bis- 
kra,Constan  tine, Tunis, 
Carthage  —  the  new- 
found Winter  pleasure- 
ground  for  Americans ; 
the  Desert  at  the  most  fascinating  season,  as 
a  preliminary  to  Egypt.  Sail  with  Dr.  H.  F. 
Willard.  January  10,  S.  S.  Adriatic. 

Our  private  steamer 


THE  NILE 


our  • '  H  ouse-boat  on  the 
Nile  "—furnishes  a  de- 
gree of  comfort,  leisure, 
and  privacy  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Egypt.   Leaders:  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers 
Dr.  H.  F.  Willard 
Sailings  :  January  24,  S.  S.  Celtic 

After  the  Nile  cruise  a 
tour  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  carriage  (no  horse- 
back) and  camp,  with 
options  of  GREECE  or  ITALY  instead  : 
A,S?I"Eiete.tour  to  sult  a11  travelers  who  find 
EGYPT  the  chief  interest. 

WRITE  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
20  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


PALESTINE 


FITRflPF  Hiffh  Class  Travel 
Li  LI  RU I  Li      Private  Parties 

Spring  and  summer  tours  for  5300,  $395,  $530, 
S785,  $1,000.    Annual  spring  tour  in  April. 
Send  for  advance  announcement. 
Pierce  Tours,  1476  Broadway,  New  York. 


$375  Meii*S;atn0ean  EUROPE 

Other  popular  tours.  8th  season.  THE  SH ELTON 
PARTIES,  1049  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston, Mass. 


Go  to  Europe  at  Our  Expense 

A  few  tours  to  organizers  of  small  parties. 
Write  to-day  for  plan  and  programs. 
University  Tours,  Box  0,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Travel-Study  Club.  Org.  1900.  H„.. 
dreds  of  pleased  patrons.  Small, congenial 
club  for  leisurely,  intelligent  travel,  spring 
or  summer,  Orient  or  Europe.  Cuftura 
results.  Expert  guidance.  Moderate  cost 
Plans  and  methods  free.  Dr.  Flick,  Prof. 
Europ.  Hist.,  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


TTSft 

EGYPT 

See  Cairo,  the  wonderful  Luxor 
(Thebes)  the  mysterious  Assouan, 
the  gate  to  the  Nubian  Desert. 
All  connected  to  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  by  a  splendid  system  of 
fast  express  trains  and  trains-de- 
luxe made  up  exclusively  of  sleep- 
ing and  dining  cars.  Fast  and 
commodious  travel.  Low  fares. 
Up-to-date  hotels. 

Winter  Palace— Luxor  Hotel 
Luxor,  Upper  Egypt 

Cataract  Hotel— Savoy  Hotel 
Grand  Hotel 
Assouan,  Upper  Egypt 
For  illustrated  pamphlets,  information 
and  tickets,  apply  to  American  Ageney  of 

EGYPTIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,  the  Ri- 
viera and  Switzerland. 
EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 
Turkey  and  Greece,  $765.    Feb.  21. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 
4  months,  first  class  throughout.  Inclu- 
sive rate,  $1,525.    Sailing  Jan.  22  on 
Cunard  S.  S.  Laconia. 

Send  for  booklet  desired, 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agts. 
Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,   San  Fran. 


EAGER  TOURS 

Small  select  parties,  hi?h  grade  travel,  in- 
clusive prices.  The  Orient  in  Feb. 
March  and  April.  Summer  Tours  to 
Europe.  14th  season.  t  Special  arrangements 
for  private  parties  and  independent  travelers. 

Write  for  maps  mid  booklets 
J.  Howard  Eager  &  Co.,  307  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


Go  to  Europe  at  My  Expense 

by  organizing  a  small  party.  Established  1900. 
Babcock's  Tours,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MORNINGSIDE  TRAVEL  CLUB. 
Private  party,  Naples  to  Scotland.  First 
class.  Experienced,  cultured  conductor 
June  20  to  August  30.  5550.  Professor  and 
"Sirs.  H.  G.  Campbell.  Dept.  C,  Morningside 
College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  References. 


A 


Expert  guidance  through  the  ch 
European  Countries.  Moderate 
prices.  Frank  R.  Seli.eck. Mg r. 
215  N.  Monroe  Street,  Peoria,  111 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

27th  year.   Sprinjr  tour.   Now  is  the 

time  to  join.  First  class.  Other  tours  June  and 
July.   E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  Hollis,  L  " 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10,000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 

21-25  Morning  Post  Buildings 
346  The  Strand,  London,  England 


Europe.  Those  desiring  private  travel  in 
a  less  conspicuous  manner  than  attaches 
conducted  parties,  address  R.  WEEKS, 
15  Fairmount  Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


*  1  SWEDEN  and  DENMARK  T * 

6CANOINAVIAN  TRAVELBUREAO 
18  BROAOWAy,  OEN  L.  AGENCY.  NEW  yORK  CITX 


European  Hotels 


ENGLAND 


i  n  ii  n  n  II  imperial  hotel 

LUnUUN  RUSSELL  SQUARE 
Central  position,  orchestra  daily,  a  i  am 
600  rooms  with  breakfast,  no  extras  o  I  ■  L  U 


GERMANY 


nwflCJon  A        Pension  Petereit 
LFreSaen-i**  Niirnberger  Platz,  5.  l&2fl. 
Healthy  location.    Refined  accommodations 
and  table.    Reliable  references.  Moderate. 
Prop.  Frl.  von  Jastrzembska. 


ITALY 


SAN  REM0— Royal  Hotel 

LEADING  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  HOUSE 

Every  Modern  Comfort.  Large  Garden. 
Orchestral  Concerts.      M.  BER  1  OLINI. 


THE  Most  Beautifully  Situated  Hotel 
*  in  Naples.  Unrivalled  Panoramic 
Views  of  City,  Vesuvius  and  the  Bay. 
Everything  First-class  and  Up-to-date. 
Modern  Sanitation.  Magnificent  Cli- 
mate and  Scenery.   Perfect  Comfort  at 

PARKER'S  HOTEL 

mpi.es 

Booklet  Free  from  Dorland 
Bureau,    4S1    5th   Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Gd.  Santa  Lucia  Hotel 

NAPLES.  PietroCampione&C,  Prop. 

First-class  Hotel  with  splendid  view  of  the 
Bay  and  Vesuvius.  Every  modern  comfort. 
Considered  as  "  their  home  "  by  a  great  many 
Americans.  Post  and  cable  office.  Motorbus 
at  every  train  and  steamer  For  rates,  de- 
scriptive literature,  etc.,  apply 

3S9  Filth  Ave.,  New  \ork. 


Hotel  Majestic  ^S&i" 

First-class  family  hotel.  Full  South.  Reduced 
rates  during  the  summer.    G.  Piotti,  Prop. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY 
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European  Hotels 


ITALY 


ROME  BOSTON  HOTEL 

Ideal  situation  in  IiUDO  VISI  quarter. 

200  rooms.       Every  comfort. 


ROME— Hotel  Pension  Cargill 

23  Via  Collina  (Via  Flavia).  Newest  American 
Family  Hotel,  recently  enlarged.  80  rooms 
and  salons.  Central  heating.delicious  cooking. 
Special  summer  terms  for  touring  agencies. 
Prospectus  on  request.    De  Gasperis,  Mgr. 


American  Tours 


2IDAYS»»I00S? 


Don't  make  any  arrangements  for 
your  southern  cruise  without  send- 
ing for  the  booklet  of  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

who  will,  for  the  third  year,  send 
their  new  Tourist  S.  S.  "Stephano  " 
on  a  5000-mile  cruise  to  Bermuda, 
Jamaica,  Colon,  and  Havana,  leav- 
ing February  3d,  1914.  Twenty-one 
days  under  glorious  summer  skies. 
Only  150  passengers  carried.  Send 
now  for  booklet  K. 

BOWRING  &  CO. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 


SYDNEY  19  Saif  Francisco 

AUSTRALIA  Weather  Fine 

SAMOA  AND  Shortest  Line 

SOUTH  SEAS  Quickest  Time 

Splendid  steamers,  Lloyds  100A1  (10,000  tons 
displ.),  of  Sydney  Short  L.ine  sailing 
every  two  weeks. 

$110  Honolulu  (MS3)  Sydney  $300 

Round  trip,  second  class,  Sydney  $200. 
Various  tours  including  Java,  China, 
Japan  and  Round  the  World. 

Send  for  folder. 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  SL,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


American  Hotels 


BERMUDA 


Harbour  View 

Accommodations  limited  to  twenty  guests. 
Golf,  tennis,  bathing.   H.  C.  Lockwood. 


CALIFORNIA 


CLAREMONT  INN  SfiBBHft 

A  homelike,  restful  place.  Steam  heat ;  hot 
and  cold  water;  large,  comfortable  rooms. 
A  college  town,  amid  orange  groves,  near 
snow-capped  mountains.  Folder. 


/CHAPERON AGE— Miss  Eeidigrh 
\j  will  receive  in  her  home  a  limited 
number  of  young  women  and  girls  requiring 
rest.  Marvelous  winters.  By  the  sea. 
Address  La  Jolla,  California. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


THE  HAMILTON 

14th  and  K  Sts.,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  select  family  and  transient  hotel.  Ideal 
location,  modern  appointments  and  home- 
like ;  good  table.  American  plan,  $2.50  up 
per  day.  Special  rates  by  week  or  month. 
Booklet.        Irving  C.  Ball,  Proprietor. 


American  Hotels 


BERMUDA 


Hamilton 

Hotel 

Bermuda 

Where  literary,  social, 
artistic,  scientific  and  promi- 
nent people  throng  in  winter 
to  enjoy  a  warm,  equable 
climate — rest  or  recreation 
and  scenery  unexcelled. 
A  hotel  accommodating  600 
with  private  baths,  electric 
light,  elevators,  etc.,  and 
many  features  is  the  Ham- 
ilton.   Get  booklet. 

Hamilton  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bermuda         N.  Y.  Off.  389  5th  Ave. 


FLORIDA 


Fireproof 


TAMPA  BAY  HOTEL,  Tampa,  Florida 

A  magnificent  Moorish  palace,  capacity 
500  guests,  recently  remodeled  and  renovated 
throughout.  New  nine-hole  golf  course, 
tennis,  motor  boating,  fishing, 
bathing,  automobiling,  baseball. 
The  Chicago  Cubs  have  winter  training 
quarters  in  grounds  ;  will  play  match  games 
during  Feb.  and  March  with  Philadelphia 
Athletics  and  St.  Louis  Browns.  Four  days' 
carnival  in  Feb.,  rivaling  New  Orleans  Mardi 
Gras  and  St.  Louis  Veiled  Prophets.  North- 
ern servants.  Grounds  consist  of  42  acres  of 
luxuriant  tropical  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
beautiful  palm  fringed  walks,  fountains  and 
shady  nooks,  facing  the  Hillsborough  river, 
where  boating  and  fishing  are  unexcelled. 
Over  a  hundred  miles  of  well  paved  auto 
boulevards,  creating  beautiful  drives  through 
golden  fruit-ladened  orange  groves,  over 
picturesque  streams,  through  tropical  jungles 
and  piney  woods.  All  trains  and  boats  met 
by  auto-bus.  Special  rates  for  families  and 
long  stays.  Write  for  booklet  and  rates  to 
W.  F.  Adams,  Manager.  Spend  a  few  days  at 
the  Manivista  Hotel  on  the  Manatee  river. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  Balsams  Winter  Inn 

Now  Open 

HUNTING  IN  THE  FALL 
WINTER  SPORTS 
SPRING  FISHING 

CHARLES  H.  GOULD,  Manager 
Box  AA  Dixville  Notch,  N.  H. 


American  Hotels 

CONNECTICUT 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

New  Milford,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open 
all  the  year.   An  ideal  place  for  your  win- 
ter's rest.    Two  houis  from  New  York. 
Write  for  booklet  A. 


NEW  JERSEY 


PINETREEINN 

The  Inn  in  the  Pines 

LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Booklet 
ALBERT  A.  LeROY,  Prop. 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

West  Twenty-Third  Street 
at  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
FIREPROOF.  Restaurant  a  la  carte 
and  table  d'hote.    Club  breakfast. 
Room  with  adjoining  bath,  $1.50 
Room  with  private  bath,  $2.00 
Suitei.  $3.00  and  upward 
Write  for  coloured  map  "C"  of  New  York 


MARGARET  LOUISA  HOME 

of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

14  East  \6th  St,  New  York 

A  homelike  hotel  for  Protestant  self- 
supporting  women.  Rates  In  rooms 
50c  to  90c.  Restaurant  open  to  all 
women.  Meals  a  la  carte  and  table 
d'hote.  Breakfast  25c,  luncheon  25c, 
Dinner  40c.   Send  for  circular. 


If  Coming  to  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


THE  CLENDENING 


Select,  Homelike,  Economical 

Suites  of  Parlor,  Bed- 
room and  Private  Bath  for 
two  persons  $2.00  daily 
to  Parlor,  three  Bed- 
rooms and  Private  Bath  at 
$4  00  per  day  for  the  Suite, 
not  for  each  occupant. 
Write  for  descriptive  book- 
let C  with  map  of  City 


NEW  YORK 


Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium 

is  the  oldest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  This  is  not  a 
stock  company  with  dividends  to  be  paid 
but  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  its  patients, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  medicine.  The 
management  endeavor  to  provide  not  only 
all  the  approved  sanitarium  methods  and 
appliances  which  science  demands  for  the 
care  of  invalids,  but  conduct  a  small 

Well-equipped  Modern  Hospital 
for  cases  of  severe  sickness,  acute  and  chronic, 
surgical  and  non-surgical.  Eleven  phy- 
sicians, including  one  woman,  and  repre- 
senting various  specialties,  compose  the  staff. 
There  is  a  large  and  efficient  Training  School 
for  Nurses.  Address 
The  Sanitarium,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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American  Hotels 


NEW  YORK 


The  Gleason  Health  Resort 

Elmira,  New  York 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 
Dr.  John  C.  Fi slier,  Resident  Physician 
E.  li.  Gleason,  Propr. 


IS  Minutes  from  Herald  Square 

Forest  Hills 
Inn 

New  Fireproof  Hotel 

Attractive,  convenient ;  tennis  courts, 
squash  court,  pool  and  billiard  room. 

Moderate  Rates 

Under  same  management  as  The 
Hall,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  and  (for- 
merly) Nicholas  Fish  Mansion,  New 
York  City. 

Take  Long  Island  (Electric)  R.R. 
at  Pennsylvania  Station,  13  minutes 
to  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

Property  of  the 

Sage  Foundation  Homes  Company 

For  further  information  or  booklet  in- 
quire on  property,  or  at  New  York  office, 
47  West  34th  Street 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


CATAWBA  HEIGHTS,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Come  South  and  avoid  the  cold  of  the 
Northern  winter.  This  is  the  place  to  enjoy 
fine  climate ;  moderate,  yet  bracing-.  All 
modern  conveniences.  Special  rates  to 
families  and  parties.  Tennis  court  and  ga- 
rage for  use  of  guests.  Apply  Mrs.  H.  J. 
BUCHER,  Box  253,  Morganton,  N.  C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Easton  Sanitarium  £&™™2 

or  mentally  ill.  Superior  location  ;  skilled 
care.  Visit  here  betoreselecting  a  place  else- 
where, or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for  particulars. 
Phone  1661,  Easton,  Pa. 


GALEN  HALL 

WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 
A  First  Class  Hotel.     Just  enterin„ 
the  list  of  the  famous  resort  hotels  of  the 
country.    Unrivalled  in  its  combination  of 
artistic  beauty,  construction,  appointments 
and  location.    Same  management  as 
GALEN    H  A  I.  L, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Golf.        Tennis.        Literature  mailed 


American  Hotels 


PENNSYLVANIA 


'ocono  Manor  Cottage 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Open  all  the  year 

Crisp  mountain  air  for  motoring,  skating 
or  sledding;  within,  friendly  hospitality  and 
homelike  cheer:  capacity  for  50  guests;  ex- 
cellent table  ;  purest  of  water ;  steam  heat  and 
open  fires  ;  electric  lights  ;  private  baths  and 
garage.  L.  M.  DENGLER,  Mgr. 


SOUTH   CAROLI  N  A 


South  Carolina's 

Famous  Resort 
THE 

Kirkwood 

OPEN  JAN.  1 
Country  Club  18-hole 
Golf  Course  adjoining 
Edmund  Krumbholz 
Camden,  S.  C. 
Also  The  Sagamore,  Lake  George 


Summer  Camps 


CAMP  KATAHDIN 

FOR  BOYS 
In  the  Maine  Woods.  13th  season. 
The  place  to  make  boys  manly.  All  forms 
of  athletic  sports,  including  horseback  rid- 
ing. Enrollment  nearly  complete.  Room 
for  four  in  Senior  Camp,  six  in  Junior  Camp, 
and  two  Councilors.  References  required. 
Booklet.  Clifton  W.  Loveland,  P.  O. 
Box  587,  Providence,  R.  I.,  or  George  E. 
Pike,  B.S.,  Senior  Master,  Powder  Point 
School,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


Real  Estate 


You  Can  Make  Extra  Profits  Farm- 
ing in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  Fruits  ripen 
early  and  bring  highest  prices.  Hungry  mar- 
kets right  at  home.  $100  acre  up.  Easy  terms. 
Ask  for  Salt  River  Valley  illustrated  folder, 
which  will  be  gladly  sent  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
AT&SF.Ry.,1939  Railway  Exchange, Chicago. 


FLORIDA 


Indian  River  For  sale,  orange  grove  with  2S 
Indian  KlVer  acreS)  or  lesS(  as  desired.  Ex- 
ceptional location  and  advantages.  Pease 
&  Elliman,  340  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MAINE 


Real  Estate 


MAINE  COAST  H8Ta!  *Tl 

north  of  Monliesan  Island,  $1,600. 
Estates,  5Sth  &  Whitby  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACK^ 

Cottages  for  health,  hunting  and  winter  sports 
DURYEE  &  CO.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  V. 


ADIRONDACKS 

Camps  and  cottages  in  any  part  of  the 
Adironriacks.  Write 

WILLIAM  F.  ROBERTS, 
Real  Estate      Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


100- ACRE 
FARM 

In  Kinderhook 
Fruit  Belt 

1100  young  apple  trees  and  70  old  ones. 
Good  buildings.  Excellent  water  supply 
Fine  view.    Price  $7,000. 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Exceptional  Opportunity 

For  Sale.  Comfortable,  attractive  eleven- 
room  house  located  on  beautifully  situated 
lot  50  x  100,  on  one  of  the  best  residential 
avenues  of  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island. 
Splendid  commutation  facilities:  Brooklyn 
20  minutes;  Manhattan  and  34th  Street,  25 
minutes  ;  Long  Island  City,  20  minutes. 
Five  minutes  walk  from  beautiful  Forest  Park 
and  ten  minutes  from  the  excellent  Forest 
Park  golf  links.  Tennis  courts  in  abundance. 
Unoccupied  section  of  lot  at  rear  of  house 
would  afford  splendid  location  for  motor 
garage.    Address  4.017,  Outlook. 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  SALE— A 

Beautiful  Private  Home 

in  Rouses  Point,  New  York 
on  Lake  Cbamplain 

3  acres  ;  large  house,  all  modern  improve- 
ments. 190  feet  lake  front*  dock,  garage, 
ice-house,  orchard,  and  fine  garden.  On 
State  road  27  miles  north  of  Plattsburgh  and 
50  miles  south  of  Montreal.  Address 
William  F.  Millard  Rouses  Point,  N.  V. 


MONEY  -  MAKING  FARMS,  13 
States.  $10  to  $ 50  an  acre  :  live  stock, 
tools  and  crops  often  included  to  settle 
quickly.  Big  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  36 
free.  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
Station  2716,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA 


A valuable  game  preserve  located  in  the 
celebrated  Shenandoah  Valley,  contain- 
ing nearly  2,000  acres.  Pr,ice  $22,000.  Improve- 
ments worth  $10,000.  Moore  &  Moore,  Inc., 
Charles  Town.  Jefferson  Co.,  West  Virginia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CRISP,  credible,  self-respecting  business 
letters.  Francis  I.  Maule,  411  Sarrsom  St., 
Philadelphia. 


FOR   THE  HOME 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  handbook  free. 
Correspondence  courses.  American  School 
Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

WANTED.— Clergymen  and  professional 
men  can  find  profitable  and  permanent  em- 
ployment in  their  own  vicinity  bv  addressing 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
\  ork  City. 

Business  Situations 

INCREASE  your  earning  power  by  learn- 
ing to  write  advertisements^  Facts  sent  free. 
Page-Davis  Co.,  Dept.  327  Page  Building, 
Chicago. 

$30  weekly  selling  "  Easy  "  Suction  Sweep- 
er. Wheels  operate  cylinder  creating  power- 
ful suction.  All  metal.  No  pump.  No  bel- 
lows. Lowprice.  Guaranteed.  Sample  i  re. 
Write  quick.  Foote  Sweeper  Co.,  Box 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  institution  for  600 
children.  Require  woman  of  executive  ability, 
firmness,  and  poise,  not  under  30.  Address 
Box  35,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

WANTED— A  young  woman  of  refinement 
and  culture  speaking  French,  German,  and 
purest  English  as  companion-for  two  or  three 
months  beginning  January  first.  557,  Outlook. 
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THE  ANl ERICAN  SUGAR  RETlNiKl'ip  CO^ylf^A^Y:  A-pjpafess  Nevy  York  City  WjB 


lLook  at  these  bargains  !    Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  our 
•wn  Factories,  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $28  to  $65     Smiths  $23  to  $60 
Underwoods  $35  to  $60     Royals  $30  to  $40 
L.  0.  Smiths  $30  to  $50     Olivers  $30  to  $40 
We  have  others,  of  course.    Send  for  catalog  de- 
scribing them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co..  Inc.  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


B 


Bronchial 

TROCHEVj 

Save  the  Voice 

Save  the  lungs.   Relieve  hoarseness  and  coughing 
Bpells.   25c,  60c.  $1.00.    Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


"The  Chest 
with  the 
Chill  in  it 1 


All  foods  keep  Cold,  Delicious.  Sweet  and  Fresh  in  "  STONE  ^^^^^ 
WHITE"  Refrigerators.    Id  these  great  food  preservers  the  Provision  Chamber  is  made  of 
Solid,  Indestructible.  Quarried  Stone,  White  as  Snow.  Cleanable  as  a  Chir 
tea-cup.    Send  for  our  1914  catalogue. 


In  Over 
a  Million 
Homes 


MAINE 
MFG.  CO.. 
NASHUA.  N.  H. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

HOUSEKEEPER— Refined,  cultured  wo- 
man in  small  boarding:  school  for  young  boys. 
Must  be  interested  in  children  and  competent 
to  provide  for  their  needs  ;  able  to  meet  par- 
ents and  capable  of  assuming  entire  charge 
of  the  social  life  of  the  school.  Splendid  po- 
sition for  sincere,  earnest  woman.  Reply,  with 
full  particulars,  John  H.  Deane,  Jr.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

HOUSEKEEPERS,  dietitians,  mothers' 
helpers,  governesses,  secretaries.  Miss 
Richards,  68  Keene  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED— Good  teachers  for  public  and 
private  schools.  Calls  coming  daily.  Send 
for  Bulletin,  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  wanted.  Vacancies  still 
occurring.  Write  to-day  for  booklet.  New 
Century  Teaciiers"  Bureau,  1420  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 

PACIFIC  Coast?  For  certification  rules, 
etc.,  send  20c.  stamps  to  Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers  Agency,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

HOUSEKEEPERS  for  families,  schools, 
institutions ;  assist,  superintendent,  $50 ; 
governesses;  nurses;  operating-room  nurse, 
$60.  Other  positions.  HOPKINS'  Educa- 
tional  Agency,  507  Fifth  Ave.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

TRAINED  dietitians,  matrons,  house- 
keepers supplied.  Am.  School  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

EXPERIENCED  trained  nurse  to  an 
elderly  gentleman.  Will  travel.  Best  refer- 
ences. Reduced  charge  for  permanent  posi- 
tion.  586,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

SECRETARY-stenographer.  Experienced. 
Vassar  graduate.   591,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  stenographer  as  private 
secretary  in  New  York  City.  References. 
598,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

REFINED,  educated  widow  desires  posi- 
tion as  housekeeper  or  companion.  581, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED,  educated  woman  wants 
position  as  managing  housekeeper  in  widow- 
er's, bachelor's,  or  business  woman's  home 
where  refined  homemaking  will  be  appre- 
ciated.  4,302,  Outlook. 

NURSE  and  companion  to  invalid  or'semi- 
invalid.  Willing  to  travel.  References  ex- 
changed.  585,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  matron  and  house- 
keeper, with  executive  ability,  desires  position 
in  institution  or  school.  Address  592, Outlook. 

POSITION  as  companion  or  chaperon  ; 
linguist, domesticated.  Highly  recommended. 
593,  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  as  housekeeper  or 
assistant  in  school.  References.  594,  Outlook. 

REFINED  young  woman  as  companion, 
chaperon,  or  housekeeper.    601,  Outlook. 
Teachers  and  Governesses 

SKILLED  private  teacher  seeks  position  : 
English,  four  languages,  and  music.  589, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Teachers  and  Governesses 

GOVERNESS,  refined  young  German, 
seeks  position,  preferably  with  traveling 
family.   595,  Outlook.  


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


MOTION  picture  plays  wanted.  You  can 
write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No 
experience  needed.  Big  demand  and  good 
Day.  Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P.  Schools, 
602  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS  FOR  SALE 

TYPEWRITER  for  $5,  standard  make. 
Other  bargains  if  taken  quickly.  Write  for 
further  particulars.  Rebuilt  machines  guar- 
anteed. Supplies  at  lowest  rates.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"CHRISTMAS  Spirit  of  Jane  Haskins." 
Monologue.  Terms,  Katharine  McDowell 
Rice,  Worthington,  Mass. 

A  few  pupils  in  comfortable,  sympathetic 
home  on  Hudson.  Intermediate,  academic 
courses,  college  tutoring  by  experienced  col- 
lege graduates.   588,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESSES,  housekeepers,  attend- 
ants, secretaries,  etc.  No  servants.  Woman's 
Exchange  Agency,  334  Madison  Ave.,  N-  Y. 
Tel.  4250  Murray  Hill.   Hours  9  to  5. 

WOULD  like  to  correspond  with  athletic 
director,  physician,  and  nature  instructor  now 
connected  with  private  boys'  school  relative 
to  engagement  in  boys'  camp  work.  5%, 
Outlook. 
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Splendid  12,500  ton  steamers 

Sailings  Alternate  Saturdays 

Write  Jor  Illustrated  Booklets 

BUSK  &  DANIELS  General  Agents 
312  Produce  Exchange.  New  York,  or  Local  Agents 


What  You  See  on 

the  Panama  Canal 

The  tropical  sun  rising  out  of  the 
Pacific  over  the  thatched  huts  of  the 
natives;  rare  flowers  in  splendid  pro- 
fusion; monkeys  and  parrots  chattering 
in  the  trees  of  the  dense,  dank,  jungle; 
and  the  wonderful  Canal,  practically 
complete  and  with  ships  passing  through 
— all  these  you  will  see  and  more  too,  on 

NORTH  GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Panama  Canal  -  West  Indies  Cruises 

Jan.  14    Cuba,   Panama,  Jamaica,   Porto  Rico, 

Bahamas— 22  days  $160  up 

Feb.  12  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas,  Porto 

Rico,   Bahamas— 29  days  $175  up 

Mar.  19  Cuba,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico— 
21  days  $160  up 

Cruises  to  be  made  by  the  splendid  steamship 
"Grosser  Kurleurst" 

Write  for  booklet  "To  the  Canal  and  Caribbean" 
OELRICHS  &  CO..  Gen.  Agts. .  5  Broadway .  N .  Y. 
H.  Claussenius  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Central  National  Bank,  St.  Louis 
Robert  Capelle,  San  Francisco  Xi^Key  tol 

Alloway  &  Champion,  Winnipeg       -AdTEurope  [ 


Buffalo  Lithia 
Springs  Water 


is  NATURE'S  GREAT  AND  SIMPLE 
AID  IN  combating  and  forestalling  dis- 
eases arising  from  Uric  Acid  and  other 
insidious  blood  poisons.  This  great 
Solvent  eliminatesthese  poisons  by  casting 
them  off  from  the  system  in  NATURE'S 
OWN  WAY! 

The  Whole  World  Bows  to 

Medical  Science ! 

Read  the  appreciative  words  of  testimony 
and  tribute  bestowed  upon  this  great 
Water,  as  voiced  in  the  frank  though 
eloquent  statements  presented  herewith 
by  members  of  the  Medical  Fraternity,  in 
themselves  of  the  highest  and  most  un- 
impeachable standing  1 

DR.  STUART  McGuiRE,  Richmond,  Va., 
Surgeon  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Home, 
Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College  of 
Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  etc.:  "In  cases 
of  headache  from  lithaemia,  of  headache 
from  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
of  strangury  from  concentrated  urine  and 
a  host  of  other  ills,  I  always  advise  Buffalo 
Lithia  Water." 

GEORGE  BEN  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D..  Rich- 
mond, Vn.,  Ex-President  Southern  Surgical  and 
Gynecological  Association,  Ex-President  Virginia 
Medical  Society  and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and 
Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water  has  the  widest 
range  of  usefulness,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer 
Buffalo  Lithia.  In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheu- 
matism, Lithaemia  and  the  like,  its  beneficial  effects 
are  prompt  and  lasting.  *  *  *  Almost  any  case 
of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  bv  it  and 
many  cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers  of 
this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known  its 
long-continued  use  to  permanently  break  up  the 
gravel-forming  habit" 

The  late  HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ex- 
President  American  Medical  Association  and  of 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  Late  President  and 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College  of 
Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  etc.,  said  of  Buffalo  Lithia 
Water:  "I  know  from  constant  use  of  it  personally 
and  in  practice  that  the  results  obtained  from  its 
use  are  far  beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted 
by  the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
either  contains  some  wonderful  remedial  agent  as 
yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science  or  its  elements 
are  so  delicately  combined  in  Nature's  laboratory 
that  they  defy  the  utmost  skill  of  the  chemist  to 
solve  the  secret  oi  their  power.  ' 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  is  sold  by  all  druggists 
and  everywhere  mineral  waters  are  sold. 

— BtfFM©  LiiHiA  Springs— 

Wated  f  A  buffalo  lithia 

RAIeK  I  m  •  SPRINGS.  V1R61K1A 
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Beautiful  snow-white  steamers,  the  only 
ones  out  of  any  American  port  designed  and 
built  for  perfect  comfort  in  the  Tropics. 
Every  room  outside,  many  en  suite,  many 
private  baths. 

Delightful  Cruises  to 

JAMAICA,  PANAMA  CANAL, 
COSTA  RICA,  COLOMBIA, 
HAVANA,  CENTRAL  and 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

From  New  York 

18-day  cruises  de  Luxe  every  Saturday 
22 -day  cruises  every  Wednesday 

From  Boston 

18-day  cruises  every  Thursday 
New  Service  in  New  Steamers 

From  New  Orleans 

15-day  cruises  every  Wednesday 
1  1  -day  cruises  every  Thursday 
I  7-day  cruises  every  Saturday 

Special  Xew  Orleans  Cruises 

January  14,  28.    February  7,  25 
W  rite  for  illustrated  booklet  No.  49 
IMTED    FRIIT  COMPANY 
Steamship  Service 

l  i  Battery  Place.  New  York 
L«Bg  "Wharf.  Boston 
630  Common  St..  »av  Orleans 


The  Finest  Resort 
Hotel  in  the  World 
has  been  built  at 
Sunset  Mountain 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Open  all  the  year 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

Mr.  E.  W.  Grove  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has 
built  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  the  finest  resort 
hotel  in  the  world — Grove  Park  Inn. 
Built  by  hand  of  the  great  boulders  of 
Sunset  Mountain,  it  is  full  of  rest  and 
comfort  and  wholesomeness.  The  front 
lawn  is  the  hundred-acre  eighteen-hole 
golf  links  of  the  Asheville  Country 
Club,  and  with  it  sixty  acres  belonging 
to  the  hotel. 

The  purest  water  obtainable  is  piped 
seventeen  miles  from  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Mitchell,  over  6.000  feet  altitude. 

Biltmore  milk  and  cream  exclusively, 
supplied  from  200  registered  Jerseys 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Vander- 
bilt.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  famous  dairy 
is  equalled  in  the  world. 

Four  hundred  one-piece  rugs  were 
made  at  Aubusson,  France.  Seven  hun- 
dred pieces  of  furniture  and  over  six 
hundred  lighting  fixtures  of  solid  copper 
were  made  by  hand  by  the  Roycrofters. 

For  the  golfers  there  are  lockers  and 
shower  hath  rooms  with  a  forty-foot 
swimming  pool  that  is  not  excelled  by 
the  finest  clubs  in  existence,  and  the 
players  are  less  than  100  yards  distant 
when  on  the  links. 

Especially  available  for  northern  guests 
in  the  Spring,  Fall  and  Winter,  going  and 
returning  from  farther  southern  resorts, 
or  for  an  all  Winter  Resort.  Persons  with 
any  form  of  tubercular  trouble  will  not  be 
received  at  the  Inn. 

Rates — American  Plan — S5.O0  a  day  upwards. 

Write  for  booklet  "E.'' 

GROVE    PARK  INN 

Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville.  N.  C. 

Full  information  and  literature  may  be  obtained  at  50 
Southern  Railway  omces.  United  States  and  Canada 
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Guardian  of  the  Rail 


Fast  Time  in  a  Zone 
of  Safety 


A  MOVING 
PICTURE 

SAFETY 

A  succession  of  safety  signals 
guarding  an  all-steel  train — 

— Speeding  over  all-steel  rails 
on  a  roadbed  solid  as  rock — 

— Low  grades,  few  curves,  dust- 
less  double  tracks — 

— Safeguard  the  flight  of  the 
OyERLAND  LIMITED  on  its 
daily  trip  to 

California 

The  only  daily  extra  fare  California 
train  and  the  only  exclusively  first-class 
train  to  San  Francisco,  the  OVERLAND 
LIMITED  leaves  Chicago  at  7.00  p.  m. 

Arrives  at  San  Francisco  at  9.30  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  only  64  hours 
and  30  minutes  en  route,  a  business 
day  saved. 

Passengers,  limited  to  the  number  that 
can  be  accommodated  in  uncrowded 
comfort,  are  surrounded  by  every  luxury 
that  modern  railroad  equipment  can 
command. 

Accommodations  include  Buffet-Club 
Car,  Observation- Library  Car,  Dining 
Car,  bathing  facilities  and  barber  shop. 

Drawing  rooms  and  compartments 
may  be  engaged  en  suite.  Ladies*  maid, 
valet  and  stenographer. 

Chicago  &-North  Western 
Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

The  Route  of  Moving  Pictures 

Let  us  send  you  our  Overland  Limited  Book 
describing  this  unique  train  in  detail.  On  re- 
quest a  representative  will  call  and  make  all  ar- 
rangements for  your  trip.  Special  attention  given 
to  mail  inquiries.  Address  Chicago  or  New 
York,  Dept.  58. 

"  J.  B.  DeFriest 
Gen'l  Eastern  Agent,  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
287  Broadway,  New  York 
W.  G.  Neimyer  H.  A.  Cross 

Gen'l  Agent  Gen'l  Agent 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  Chicago  & 

55  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  North  Western  Ry. 

Chicago  148  S.Clark  St.,  Chicago 

Ticket  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities;  Including 
Boston^  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  St.  Louia,  New  York,  Chicago. 


Under  Guard 


par 


Bridge  Over  Mississippi 


Signals  Say 
All  Clear  Ahead 


Interior  View  of 
Big  Mikado  Engine 
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As  the  Birds  Southward  Fly  the  Trend  of 
Travel  is  along  the  Southern  Railway — 


Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 


Open  Winter,  Delightful  Cli- 
mate, Outdoor  Life,  Golfing, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Motoring, 
Complete  Recreation  at — 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Aiken,  S. 
C,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Summerville,  S.  C, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  and 


all  Florida  Winter  Resorts 

Up-to-date  through  Pullman  Ser- 
vice, including  Drawing  Room  and 
State  Room  cars.  Particular  spe- 
cialty— Southern  Railway  dining  car 
service. 

Stop-over  privileges  are  allowed  on 
Winter-Tourist  Tickets  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  and  other  points  in  the  "Land 
of  the  Sky."    No  extra  charge. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets  now  on  sale. 
For  full  information,  illustrated  book- 
lets, etc.,  communicate 
with  any  of  following 


SALISBURY 
SntVlLLE  ' 

.  COLOMBIA 
AIKEN 

fefc?  ,,/sUMMERVI 
W^.-.tChARLE 


~ .  SAVANNAH 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  OFFICES 


•_>«4  Hfili  tveaae,  Km  York  :> !-:.<;  \\.   Ham*  st.  Chicago,  III. 

\i:ti  Waahlagtoa  si. ,  Boston,  Haw,    no  Kndleetl  Armdi',  si.  Paal,  Minn. 
H'JH  Chi'Nlnut  St.,  Philnili-lnhln,  Pa.     7I»  OUfO  St.,  Si.  l.onls.  Ho. 
70&  15th  St.,  II.  W.  .Washington,  B.C.    981.  Lawrence  BIH.,  ■eatreal,  P.  Q. 
NOTK  :    The  lands  along  the  line  ■>/  the  Southern  Kailrmy 
are  most  fertile  ami  offer  attractive  advantages  to  the  investor, 
homeseeker    and    manufacturer  —  write     for  particulars. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 
Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 


SPLENDID   CLAY  TENNIS  COURTS 

FREQUENT  TOURNAMENTS 


P ile 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Center  of  Winter  Out  of  Door  Life  in 
the  Middle  South 

THE  CAROLINA,  now  open 

Through  Pullman  from  New  York. 
The  finest  golf  courses  in  the 
South,  1200  miles  of  connecting 
automobile  roads,  40,000  acres 
shooting  preserve  with  good  guides 
and  dogs,  fine  livery  of  saddle 
horses,  fox  hunting,  trap  shooting, 
model  dairy,  frequent  tournaments 
in  all  sports. 

No  consumptives  received  at  Pinehurst 


Full  information  on  request  at  the  GENERAL  OFFICE,  PINEHURST, 
or  LEONARD  TUFTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


N.  C. 
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>     Take  a  coadvatid-four  aloti^  Vhe  Mrvine  abyss* 

Ciaiid(jnjono/ATizona 

The  rim  road  at  Grand  Canyon  is  a  boulevard 
in  the  wilderness.  On  one  side  a  forest  of  pines 
and  cedars,  on  the  other  a  sudden  wall  that  drops 
three  thousand  feet  below.  You  look  across  a 
gulf  of  trembling  color  and  weird  forms. 


The  Canyon  is  Earth's  scenic 
marvel  and  the  most  beautiful. 
Its  width  is  several  miles;  its 
depth  one  mile,  and  its  length  two 
hundred  miles.  All  the  colors  of 
-i  the  rainbow  have  been  spilled  here. 

Hermit  Rim  Road — smooth,  wide 
/  Ml  and  safe — winds  along  the  dizzy  edge 
||  fl        of  a  stupendous  chasm. 

*  Your  Canyon  coach-and-four  comprises  the 
pick  of  stylish  horses,  with  coaches  built 
especially  for  this  service. 

It  is  the  experience  of  a  lifetime.  There's 
the  swing  of  the  leaders  around  long  curves, 


and  the  airiness  of  the  air-ship,  with  the 
land's  safety.  And  that  glorious  titan  of 
chasms,  just  over  the  edge. 

There  are  other  enchanting  rides  through 
the  pine  forests;  likewise  some  nerve-testing 
mule-back  trail  trips  down  to  the  Colorado 
River,  a  mile  below  the  top  crust;  and  camp- 
ing trips  galore,  into  the  Canyon  and  across 
the  desert,  through  the  Indian  country. 

You  can  see  the  Grand  Canyon  as  a  side 
trip  from  Santa  Fe  transcontinental  trains, 
and  stay  three  days,  for  §35  to  S40. 

Entertainment  is  provided  at  inns  under 
management  of  Fred  Harvey. 


On  request  will  gladly  Bend  you  our  two  copiously  illustrated  travel  books, "  Titan  of  Chasms — Grand  Canyon' 
and  "  To  California  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail."  Address 

W.  J.  Black,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System 
1052  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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Why  build  your  factory  roof 
more  than  two  inches  thick? 

Concrete  roofs  are  admittedly  the  highest 
grade  of  fireproof  roofs.  Their  great  weight  and 
resulting  high  cost  have  been  the  only  objections 
urged  against  them.  Were  it  not  for  these  two 
factors  the  concrete  roof  would  be  now — as  it  is 
destined  to  be  in  the  future — the  universal  fire- 
proof roof. 


With  Self  Sentering  you  can  build  a  strong, 
light,  concrete  roof  two  inches  thick.  You  can 
build  it  without  form  work  or  centering  of  any 
kind.  You  can  easily  and  economically  build 
roofs  of  any  character — pitched,  dome,  saw  tooth 
or  monitor — as  well  as  flat  roofs. 

Self  Sentering  is  a  newform  of  expanded  metal 
for  concrete  reinforcing  and  general  fireproofing. 
It  is  a  combined  reinforcing  and  centering — a 
one-piece  steel  lath  and  stud. 

Self  Sentering  comes  in  sheets  28"  wide  and 
up  to  12'  long.  It  can  be  curved  in  the  factor}" 
to  any  desired  radius.  It  is  adaptable  for  prac- 
tically all  classes  of  concrete  construction. 

*    Send  for  the  Fireproofing  Hand  Book 

It  contains  a  lot  of  information  in  regard  to  low  cost  fire- 
proof construction,  with  many  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
Send  today. 

The  General  Fireproofing  Go 


6127 
Logan  Ave. 


Trade 


Youngstown 
Ohio 


Mark 


Sunset  Limited 


DAILY  TO 

California 

(NO  EXTRA  FARE) 
New  Orleans,   Los  Angeles,   San  Francisco 

Rock  ballasted  road-bed,  oil  burning 
locomotives,  automatic  electric  block 
signals — latest  Pullman  equipment, 
superior  dining  car  service. 

Southern  Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

"The  Exposition  Line — 1915" 

Choice  of  water  or  rail  routes  to 
New  Orleans.  Round  trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  ;  choice  of  return 
routes.    Write  for  information. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

New  York  City  New  Orleans,  La. 

No.  366  Broadway  Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 

Houston,  Texas  San  Francisco,  Ca!> 

Southern  Pacific  Bldg.  Flood  Bldg. 

Agencies  all  over  the  United  States.  Mexico, 
Cuba  and  Europe 


THE  OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING  SECTJON 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

A  tempting  dessert 
confection,  loved  by 
all  who  have  ever 
tasted  them.  Suit- 
able for  every  occa- 
sion where  a  dessert 
sweet  is  desired.  In 
ten-cent  tins ;  also 
in  twenty-five-cent 
tins. 

ADORA 

Another  charming  confec- 
tion— a  filled  sugar  wafer 
with  a  bountiful  center  cf 
rich,  smooth  cream. 

FESTINO 

An  ever-popular  delight. 
An  almond-shaped  dessert 
confection  with  a  kernel  of 
almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATE.  TOKENS 

Still  another  example  of  the 
perfect  dessert  confection. 
Enchanting  wafers  with  a 
most  delightful  creamy  fill- 
ing— entirely  covered  by 
the  richest  of  sweet  choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


THE  OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


The  Energizer  of  Business 


IN  a  metropolitan  power-house 
there  must  be  generators  large 
enough  to  furnish  millions  of 
lights  and  provide  electrical  cur- 
rent for  thousands  of  cars  and 
factories. 

Each  monster  machine  with 
the  power  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  horses  is  energized  by  an 
unobtrusive  little  dynamo, 
which  is  technically  known  as 
an  "exciter." 

This  exciter  by  its  electric  im- 
pulse through  all  the  coils  of  the 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compa^ 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  ^  Servk 


generator  brings  the  whole  mecl 
anism  into  life  and  activity. 

A  similar  service  is  performed 
for  the  great  agencies  of  busines 
and  industry  by  the  telephone 
of  the  Bell  System.  They  carr 
the  currents  of  communicatio: 
everywhere  to  energize  ou 
intricate  social  and  busines 
mechanism. 

United  for  universal  service 
Bell  Telephones  give  maximun 
efficiency  to  the  big  generator^ 
production  and  commerce. 


THE  OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


"Why  do  you  buy  it  by  the  box? 


Why  not? 
It's  economy 

Clean 
pure 
healthful 

WRIGLEYSfc. 


SPEARM/NT 


is  the  only  gum 
I  buy  any  way!" 

"It's  the  only  one  I 
like.  It's  real  springy 
chicle  —  it  brightens 
my  teeth,  stimulates 
saliva  and  aids  diges- 
tion. Then  it's  full  of 
real  mint  leaf  juice— 
delicious  and  benefi- 
cial with  no  aftertaste. 
But— 

Be  sure  it's  Wrigley's 
Look  for  the  spear'  • 


Chew  it 

after  every  meal 
Costs  less  than  a  cent  a  stick  by  the  box 


THE  OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Does  the 
What  He 

IS  he  making  six- 
*  knows  how, 

mand  created  by 
forced  him  to  it? 

Is  he  selling  his 
equipment,  or  on 
car  itself  ? 


Maker  Know 
is  Doing? 

-cylinder  cars  because  he 
or  only  because  the  de- 
another  maker's  six  has 

car  on  the  strength  of  its 
the  proved  merit  of  the 


WINTON  SIX 

Long  stroke  motor,  left  drive,  center 
control,  electric  lights,  self-starter,  fin- 
est mohair  top,  easily  handled  curtains, 
rain-vision  glass  front,  best  Warner 
speedometer, Waltham  eight-day  clock, 
Klaxon  electric  horn,  rear  tire  carriers, 
four-cylinder  tire  pump,  demountable 
rims,  full  set  of  tools,  German  silver  radi- 
ator, metal  parts  nickel 
finished.  Fully  equipped, 


$3250 


Success  or  Experiment? 

Is  he  equipping  an  intricate  and  doubt- 
ful self-starter  that  may  cause  you  a  lot  of 
trouble,  or  is  he  using  one  that  has  years  of 
success  to  its  credit  ? 

Does  he  flop  about  from  one  type  of  car, 
one  size,  one  price,  to  another  as  fast  as  the 
seasons  change,  or  has  he  shown,  by  con- 
sistently producing  some  one  standard  car, 
that  he  has  an  established  policy  and  a 
successful  product  ? 

Is  He  Here  to  Stay? 

Is  his  credit  good,  enabling  him  to  com- 
mand the  best  materials  and  the  best  equip- 
ment on  the  market,  or  must  he  buy 
only  where  sellers  are  willing  to  take  a  risk 
on  him? 

Is  his  financial  standing  sound,  so  that 
you  may  rely  upon  his  guarantee  and  his 
promise  of  service,  or  is  he  likely  to  be  out 
of  business  within  a  month  after  you  buy 
his  car  ? 


Every  Buyer  Ought  to  Know 

These  are  fair,  square,  necessary  ques- 
tions. Every  car  buyer,  who  seeks  the  best 
car  he  can  afford  to  buy,  ought  to  get  the 
right  answers  to  these  questions  before  he 
spends  his  money. 

Don't  trust  to  mere  reputation  or  seem- 
ing success.  Remember  that  the  past  year 
has  seen  the  failure  of  more  than  25  makers 
who  had  reputations. 

You  Need  This  Book 

No  car  buyer  wants  to  buy  a  loser.  Avoid 
it  by  getting  the  facts.  Our  booklet  on 
present  conditions  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry will  help  you  to  know  something 
about  the  situation.  Ask  for  Book  No.  45. 
We'll  send  catalog  also. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car  Co. 

102  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


It)  'Perfect 
(Taste 


Our  choice  of  gifts  proves  not 
only  our  sentiment  but  our  good 
taste.  A  box  of  <4fy&&  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  in  per- 
fect taste.  It  is  always  appro- 
priate and  always  appreciated. 


Bonbons 


Chocolates 


The  many  varieties  of  give  ample  range  for  individual 
preference.  Besides  bonbons  and  chocolates — the  masterpieces 
of  flavor — there  are  fluffy  marshmallows,  toothsome  caramels  and 
nougats,  almond  bars  and  others  equally  delicious. 

A  Few  of  <e&pdtf  Many  Varieties: 

My  Favorites,  a  delicious  assortment  of  nut-      Cream  Peppermints,  fresh,  delicate  creams 


centers  only,  coated  with  <&j>J&  famous 
chocolate. 

Beverly  Chocolates,  a  new  assortment  with 
a  slightly  "less-sweet"  coating. 


with  just  the  right  strength  of  the  peppermint 
flavor. 


Old-fashioned  Molasses  Candy,  the  original 
molasses  candy,  made  as  we  made  it  forty 
years  ago. 

<*%£^  Bonbons  and  Chocolates  and  many  other  sweet  things  from  are  sold  by 

sales  agents  (leading  druggists  everywhere)  in  United  States  and  Canada.  If  there  should 
be  no  sales  agent  near  you,  please  write  us. 

64  Irving  Place,  New  York 
Frank  DeK.  Huyler,  President 
Ask  for  Cocoa  and  ■e&p£#  Chocolate 

at  your  Grocer's 


Protect  Yourself 

See  that  this  trade-mark  is  on  every  pack- 
age of  cocoa  and  chocolate  that  you  buy. 


The  immense  popularity 
enjoyed  by  Baker's  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate  prepara- 
tions, recognized  as  the 
standards  for  purity  and 
excellence,  have  tempted 
unscrupulous  dealers  and 
manufacturers  to  attempt 
to  trade  upon  the  name 
"Baker"  and  to  substitute 
goods  of  inferior  quality 
when  ours  are  called  for. 
Consumers  should  insist 
upon  getting  the  genuine 
goods  with  the  trade-mark 
of  the  chocolate  girl  on 
the  package. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


A  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  of  Choice 
Recipes  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Limited 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


minim 


